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*f*  lu  the  Introduction,  or  ratluT  ProspectOB,  of  '  London,'  we  han  said — **  If  the  encourage 
ment  of  the  public  should  enable  this  work  to  be  carried  forward  to  something  like  a 
general  completeness,  its  misceliaDeouB  character  may  be  reduced  into  system  b;  cjffono- 
Ic^cal  and  topt^raphical  Indexes."  That  encouragement  has  been  bestowed  ;  and  the 
Editor  Tentures  therefore  to  hope  that  tbe  plan  which  he  conceived  of  producing  a  new 
work  on  London,  "  wholly  different  from  any  which  has  preceded  it,"  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  manner  which  may  enable  him  to  look  to  its  completion  within  moderate  limits,  when 
its  "  miscellaneous  character"  will  appear  not  wholly  without  a  plan.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  following  Analytical  Table  of  Contents  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  readexa 
who  may  doire  to  use  the  volume  for  reference. 
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*  I  pn.y  To«  let  iw  lotijiry  o«r  ejt* 
'With  tne  memorialH,  vid  the  Uifags  of  bme^ 
TLat  do  naoita  this  city.' 

It  was  an  afternoon  walk  for  the  stranger  who  thus  desired  to  '  see  the  reliques' 
of  some  ancient  Dalmatian  town,  whose  Uoman  monuments  covered  a  few  acres. 
But  London  1  in  what  time  shall  wo  visit  her  '  memorials,'  so  as  to  '  satitfy  our 
eyes  V  What  amount  of  labour  docs  it  require  to  become  acquainted  with  her 
'things  of  fame?'  A  week,  or  a  month,  may  indeed  enable  us  to  3te  those 
*reliques'  which  every  one  sees;  but  'memorials'  as  true  and  as  interesting  lie 
perishing  or  hidden  in  dark  corners ;  and  there  arc  *  things  of  fame'  in  the 
meanest  alleys.  Their  chief  value,  however,  consists  in  the  associations  which 
they  suggest;  and  these  do  not  always  lie  upon  the  surface.  To  oomprehend 
modern  London  ire  must  'make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  end  then  look 
about  us  \'  to  be  properly  interested  in  ancient  London  we  must  turn  from  our 
oU  Chroniclers,  and  Topographers,  and  Poets,  and  Memoir-writers,  and  look 
upon  it^  living  scenes,  ever  changing  in  their  outward  forms,  but  essentially  the 
slow  growth  of  a  long  antiquity. 

We  propose  in  Um  spirit  to  produce  A  new  Work  on  London  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  wc  have  thus  indicated  of  looking  at  the  Present  through  the  Past, 
and  at  the  Past  through  the  Present,  requires  that  our  Work  shall  be  wholly 
different  from  any  which  has  preceded  iL  It  will  neither  be  a  *  Survey'  of  Lon- 
don, nor  a  '  History'  of  London.  Its  arrangement  will  neither  be  topographical 
nor  chronological.  It  will  not  travel  'with  tedious  steps  and  slow'  from  Port- 
aoken  Ward  to  Westminster;  nor  begin  at  the  beginning  with  King  Lud,  and 
end  at  the  end  with  Queen  Victoria.  Nor  will  it,  in  point  of  fact,  be  ambitious 
of  ontf  classification.  I*ondon,  which  Camden  has  called  totita  Britannia  epitome, 
)a  too  vast  a  thing  to  be  analysed,  and  sorted,  and  labelled,— at  least  in  a  book 
which  will  endeavour  to  combine  amusement  with  information.  The  greatest 
and  the  meanest  features  of  such  a  city  tie  mingled  together,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  mightiest  and  the  minutest  works  of  Nature  arc  presented  to  the  observ- 
ing eye.  That  traveller  is  to  our  minds  the  most  faithful,  the  most  entertaining, 
and  perhaps  the  most  scientific,  who,  whilst  he  is  measuring  the  height  of  an 
Alpine  mountain,  makes  himself  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  little  marmot  that 
burrows  in  its  crevices. 

The  plan  of  publication  which  we  shall  adopt  will  also,  tn  some  de^ec,  deter- 


mine  the  mucellaneout  cbaracter  of  the  proposed  work.  We  shall  publish  a 
Weektf,  S>*ct,  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  some  portion  of  the  great  total  of 
London  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself.  This  subject  must  neccHarily  be  of  no 
abstract  nature  —  no  mere  disquisition  upon  remote  and  bfeless  matters  —  but 
iomrthing  which  can  be  sfen,  and  thus  copied  for  the  reader's  eye,  or  m»d«  more 
intelligible  by  the  graphic  art.  Ouit  London  will,  be  Pictorial.  The  several 
artists  of  eminence  who  will  be  enijayed  upon  this  undertaliing  will  labour 
upon  a  well-defined  principle — that  of  uniting  to  the  imaginatitv  power  the  strict' 
est  JidelUy  in  evrry  detail  of  Architecture  and  Coitume.  In  the  same  spirit  will 
the  writers  work.  Ilie  time  is  past  when  it  was  thought  that  what  was  accurate 
could  not  be  amusing ;  and  in  the  great  subject  before  us,  whether  in  its  modern 
or  its  ancient  aspects,  the  truest  delineation  will,  unquestionably,  be  the  most 
interesting. 

Of  the  probable  extent  of  this  work  the  editor  can  at  present  form  no  very  exact 
notion.  It  is  the  less  necessnry  that  he  should  do  so,  as  every  number,  every  part^ 
and  every  volume,  will  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  complete  in  itself.  If  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  the  public  should  enable  this  work  to  be  earned  furward  to  somctlung 
like  a  general  completeness,  its  miscellaneous  character  may  be  reduced  into 
system  by  chronological  and  top<^aphical  Indexes.  But,  as  it  proceeds,  it  will 
have  all  the  charm  of  variety.  For  example : — A  Memoir  on  the  Maps  of  Lon- 
don for  three  centuries,  showing  the  gradual  spread  of  the  great  Babel,  may 
6tly  be  in  company  with  a  picture  of  its  locomotive  facilitjes,  through  all  the  phases 
of  Wherry,  Sedan,  Hackney  Coach,  Caliriotet,  Omnibus,  and  Steam-Boat.  We 
may  linger  aliout  Smith&eld,  with  its  horsc-races  of  the  days  of  Hemy  II.,  its 
tournaments^  its  wagers  of  battle,  its  penances,  its  mart)'rdon)s,  its  Bartholomew 
fairs,  and  its  cattle-market,  without  feeling  that  any  of  its  associations  ore 
incongruous  or  unworthy  of  description  and  reflection.  The  Cock-Lane  Ghost  is 
a  matter  of  history  as  much  as  the  records  of  that  fatal  Traitor's  Gate  of  the 
Tower,  over  which  might  have  been  written  the  terrible  words  of  Dante — 

*  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  hera' 

The  City  Poet,  with  his  tawdry  Lord  Mayor's  state  and  doggrel  verses,  belongs 
to  the  social  history  of  Loudon  as  distinctly  as  the  classical  inventor  of  the 
Masques  in  which  James  and  Charles  delighted.  The  Christmas  revets  of  the 
^ord  of  Misrule  in  the  Temple,  and  the  triumphant  entry  of  Henry  V.  aflcr  the 
battle  of  Agincourty  have  each  had  their  historians,  and  they  may  each  form  cpi« 
BOdes  in  our  pages.  Tempest  drew  from  the  life  the  Cries  of  London  in  the 
days  of  Aiuie,  and  they  may  be  found  in  company  with  some  account  of  Catnach'a 

rballads  in  our  day.     The   glorious  picture-satires  of  Hogarth  may  tell  us  of  a 
eneration  that  is  past,  whilst  the  splendid  caricatures  of  Gillray  may  slide  into  the 

'"generation  that  is  present. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  Society  in  London  which  are  not  fit  to  be  described; 
there  arc  scenes,  past  and  present,  which  are  improper  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
general  eye.  Those  which  a  parent  would  not  wish  his  child  to  look  upon  will 
never  be  delineated  in  this  book.  Wc  shall  not,  however,  from  any  false  refinement, 
eonfine  ourselves  to  what  is  the  most  agreeable.  All  reasoning  beings  should 
know  that  there  is  crime,  and  ignorance,  and  suffering,  and  sorrow,  in  such  aii 
immense  city,  an  well  as   propriety,  and  elegance,  and  comfort,  and  pleasure. 


Ill 


But,  by  a  careful  attention  to  what  we  arc  and  what  we  were— to  onr  iraprcve- 
mcius,  as  well  »8  to  some  things  in  which  we  begin  to  6nd  out  we  have  not  im- 
proved— we  may  indirectly  show  how  the  condition  of  every  Londoner  is  to  be 
ameliorated ;  and  how,  by  diminishing  ignorance,  wo  may  diminish  crime  j  and, 
by  cultivating  innocent  pleasures,  do  something  to  drive  out  unlawful  excitements. 
We  have  a  few  olwii!rvations  to  add.  Such  a  work  as  we  hope  to  produce  may 
interest  every  English  reader,  whether  he  Ik  a  resident  in  London  or  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  treats  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world, — whose  inhabitants  are  in  inter- 
conrse,  ci>mmercial»  political,  or  reUgious,  «-ith  almost  the  whole  human  race,— 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  stirring  cventa  of  history, — which  has  been 
a  city  of  progress  from  its  first  foundation, — which  haa  sent  forth  its  literature 
titrough  four  centuries  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, — and  which  is  full, 
therefore,  not  only  of  material  monumenLn  of  the  past,  but  of  the  more  abiding 
memorials  which  exist  in  imperishable  boohs.  If  the  Tabard  Inn  at  Southwark 
is  now  but  ■  waggoner's  yard,  with  its  accompanying  liquor-shop  and  tap-room,  we 
have  Chauccr'a  immorul  picture  of  '  that  hostelrie,'  and  its  guests — 


and  he  will  tell  us 


'  Well  nine-and'twenty  in  a  eompagtiia 
Of  Bimdry  folk  ;■— 


'  The  chambres  and  the  etables  weren  wide.' 


If  East  Cheap  haa  lost  all  its  ancient  characteristics  in  the  improvements  of  London 
Bridge,  Lydgate  will  show  us  that  there 

'  Pcwt«r  pots  tb«y  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
Tberc  was  harp,  pipe,  and  mLnsCrcls;.* 

If  Fin$bury  and  Islington  are  covered  with  interminable  rows  of  houses,  Ben 
Jonson  shall  call  to  mind  'the  archers  of  Finsbury,  or  the  citizens  that  come 
%-ducking  to  Islington  ponds.'  If  Spring  Garden  be  no  longer  green,  Garrard^ 
the  gossiping  correspondent  of  the  great  Lord  Straffnrd,  shall  inform  us  of  its 
•Bowling,'  its  *  Ordinary  uf  six  aliillings  a-meal,  continual  bibbing  and  drinking 
wine  all  day  long  under  Utc  trees,  and  two  or  three  quarrels  every  week.'  If  the 
DtvU  Tarem,  with  its  Apollo  Club,  haa  perished.  Squire  WpBtcn/»  favourite  song' 
of  '  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King'  shall  bring  back  the  memory  of  Simon  Wadloe,  its 
landlord,  with  Jonson's  verses  over  the  door  of  the  Apollo  Room.  If  the  iUivr 
FUet  no  longer  runs  across  Uulborn,  Pope  shall  recall  that  polluted  streun, — 

'Than  whom  no  duice  of  mad 
With  deeper  aable  blot«  tbc  silvwr  fiood.' 

If  the  glories  of  White's,  and  Will's,  and  the  Grecian,  and  the  St.  James's,  have 
passed  away,  in  the  fall  of  Cofl'eehouses  and  the  rise  of  Clubs, — if  the  stranger 
can  no  longer  e.\pect  to  walk  without  obstruction  into  a  common  room  where  wit 
is  as  current  as  tea  And  muffins,  and  a  Dr)'den  stands  by  the  fire  with  a  young 
Pope  gazing  upon  him, — he  may  yet  live  in  the  social  life  of  the  days  of  Anne, 
and  people  the  solitary  CotTeehouses  with  imaginary  Swifts,  and  Addisona,  and 
Steeles.  Such,  and  so  various,  are  the  literary  *  memorials'  of  London  ;  and  these 
literary  *  memorials'  are,  in  truth,  amongst  her  beat  antiquities.  As  »  city  of 
progretti  her  material  remains  of  the  past  are  comparatively  few ;  bat  the  mightiest 
of  the  earth — those  who  have  made  our  language  immortal  and  universal — have 
dwelt  within  her  walls,  and  their  records  have  outlived  brick  and  stone. 


n 

To  one  of  observation,  and  reflection,  snd  adequntc  knowledge,  everything  in 
London  Is  tuygestivt.  In  her  external  features  we  read  the  history  of  her  pait,  and 
the  description  of  her  pretent  social  state. 

'  Th«  thinp  of  &nie 
That  do  rsDown  tbu  d^,* — 

Cburchea,  palaces,  theatres,  exhibitions,  courts  of  justice,  prisons,  hospitals, — 
parks,  squares,  streets,  bridges,  wharfs,  docks,  warehouses,  markets,  shops,  facto- 
ries, inns, — pavements,  sewers,  gns-liglits,  water-pipes, —  post-offices,  railroads, 
steam-boats,  public  carriages — have  each  their  talc  of  that  mighty  stirring  of 
Humanity  which  tn  its  aggregate  is  a  spectucle  of  real  sublimity  unequalled  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  more  sublime  and  the  more  wonderful  that  all  this  mass — 
with  its  manifold  associations  of  Government,  Municipal  Arrangements,  Police^ 
Supply  of  Food,  Population,  Dixeasc,  Mortality,  Industry,  Wealth,  Poverty, 
Cnmc,  Ilelii{ion,  Charity,  Education,  Literature,  Science,  Arts,  Amusement*, 
Dress,  Manners,  Domestic  Life— is  ever-growing  and  ever-changing.  While  we 
are  putting  down  the  figures  the  facts  are  shifting.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
trouble  our  readers  with  many  figttrcs.  But  the  great  aspects  of  London  humanity 
arc  written  in  tolerably  permanent  cbamcters,  whether  of  the  past  or  the  present. 
It  will  be  our  duty  sometimes  to  digest  the  abiding  facts  that  are  not  likely  to 
elude  our  vision  or  our  grasp — sometimes  to 

'  CiUch  cro  aho  Aim  the  Cynthia  of  the  miouta* 

If  what  is  permanent,  and  what  is  fleeting,  shall  be  found  equally  without  attrac- 
tion, the  fault  will  be  in  ourselves  and  not  in  our  subject.  The  interest  of  that 
subject  we  believe  to  be  universal.  The  fcetures  of  such  a  city,  physical  and 
moral,  present  and  antiquarian,  if  truly  and  -strikingly  presented,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  with  interest  and  curiosity,  by  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  citlsen  who  daily 
hears  the  sound  of  Bow-bell.  London  is  not  England,  as  Paris  is  said  to  bis 
France;  neither  is  she  the  head  and  Eitglaud  the  body,  as  used  to  be  set  down, 
but  she  is  so  identified  with  the  wliole  empire — she  absorbs  and  returns  again  so 
much  of  the  general  prosperity — that  what  belongs  to  her  belongs  to  alU  To  the 
Britith  public,  then,  we  offer,  in  con6dent  hope  of  their  support,  our 


Ore  or  the  most  rcinarltablt'  pictures  of  nncicnt  mnnnprs  whicli  hns  been  trans- 
mittcii  to  u«  is  lliiil  in  which  the  poet  Gowct  df»cril«-s  the  circumstances  under 
whirh  he  wai  eommanded  by  King  Richard  II. 

■*  Tu  inake  a  l»H)k  aflrr  liis  hcsl," 
Tit  good  old  rhymer, — "the  moral  Guwer,"  as  Chaucer  calls  him, — who  pro- 
lahlj  resided  in  Southwark,  where  his  monument  may  yet  l>c  seen  in  the  chiudi 
"f  St.  Mary  Ovcncs,had  taken  Itoat;  and  upon  the  liroad  river  he  met  the  king 
io  hiiitatcly  barge.  It  W!i.h  an  accidental  meeting-,  he  U^Ils  tis.  The  monarch, 
wbohod  come  mrist  prolKihly  from  his  palace  of  WrstminstiT.  where  even  thou- 
niids  ministered,  it  is  said,  to  hia  lu3curious  tastes,  espied  the  fiimtliar  face  of  the 
minrtrcl.  and  stopped  him  upon  that  i^cnt  hljjhway  of  J-ondi)n,  which  was  nn 
op«i  nwd  for  the  meanest  as  for  the  highest.  He  called  him  un  Iniard  hia  own 
remel,  and  desired  lilm  to  Iwjok  "some  new  thing.'*  This  wa.s  the  origin  of  the 
'Confistio  AmatilU."  But  the  poet  shall  record  the  vXoty  in  his  own  simple  words  :— 
"  A»  it  befel  tii>oii  ■  liilc. 

At  ihiiif;  which  vlioiild  then  botide, 

Umlcr  liie  towwf  of  New  Troy, 

Wliicli  look  of  Brute  lii*  Grstj  jOf ; 


«< 


LONDON. 

In  Thamea,  when  it  «u  flowing. 
As  1  bj  boalf  came  rowing, 
So  u>  fyrtmie  hrr  time  «.•(. 
My  liegr  lord  jwn-liam-c  I  mcl. 
And  >0  ))oM,  ad  1  rame  nigh. 
Out  of  mr  boat,  vhra  liv  ine  Kye;ii,* 
Ho  bade  io«  come  into  Itiabuge: 
And  when  I  ahm  vritli  litin  at  large. 
Among  oilier  tliiiigf*  *aid 
lie  halb  this  <:hari;c-  u|>uii  nic  laid, 
And  bad'e  mo  do  my  biwinms, 
Tbftt  to  his  high  Horlhitic-ee 
Somo  new  tiling^  I  stiuuUI  b[x>k, 
That  he  himself  it  iiii^hl  louV. 
After  ibe  form  of  my  M-ritiiig. 
And  thuB  upon  his  comma nding. 
Mine  heut&  w  well  the  more  gtad 
To  irriti  so  lu  be  me  bade." 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturestjue  than  tliis  duscription,  and  nothing  can  raoro 
forcibly  carry  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  past.  With  Iho  exception  of  some  of 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Towur  of  London,  tht-re  is  scarcely  a  brick  or  a  stone 
left  standing  that  mav  present  to  us  a  memorial  of  "the  Icing's  ohainber"t  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  There,  indeed,  is  the  river,  still  flowing  and 
btill  ebbing, — llie  iiio»t  ancient  thing  we  can  look  upon, — which  made  London 
what  it  was  and  what  it  is.  Nearly  all  that  then  adortied  its  banks  has  perished ; 
and  many  of  the  stirring  historica  of  tho  busy  life  that  moved  upon  its  waters 
have  become  to  us  as  obscure  as  the  legend  of  "New  Troy."  But  the  |>oct 
calls  upon  uur  imagination  tu  fill  up  the  void. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  pictorial  repreaentatiotis  of  Loudon  which  cxiMs  is  of 
n  date  some  fifty  years  later  thfin  the  poem  we  have  quoted.  1 1,  is  found  in  a 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  aiul  represenla  the  ciiptivity  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Tower.  The  manuscript  itscltj  which  consists  of  the 
poems  of  the  royal  captive,  was  proliablv  copied  in  llie  time  of  Henry  VI.; 
but  the  illumination  purports  to  represent  the  London  of  an  earlier  date,  tvjth 
its  bridge,  its  lofty-spired  cathedral,  its  numerous  churches,  its  gabled  houses. 
Undff  these  walls  we  may  imagine  the  poet  and  his  patron  to  have  glided,  amidst 
croivded  wherries,  and  attendant  barges,  and  the  raerry  sounds  of  song  and 
A^rion,  and  the  shouts  of  the  ]ieoplc.  Often  had  the  "imaginative"  king  so 
|»aftscd  between  his  palace  of  Westminster  and  his  Tower  of  London.  But  the 
state  waa  to  end  in  niiseryj  and  degradation,  and  a  solitary  and  mysterious  death. 

The  *  Prologue'  of  Gowcr,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  romantic  times,  tells  us  of 
the  town  which  was  founded  by  the  Trojan  Urute.  Here  was  the  fable  which  the 
middle^age  minstrels  rejoiced  in,  aud  which  History  has  borrowed  from  Poetry 
without  any  couiprouiise  of  her  propriety.  The  origin  of  nations  must  be  fabu- 
lous; and  if  we  would  penetrate  into  the  dark  past  \ve  must  be  satisfied  with  tho 
torch-light  which  fable  presents  to  us.  We  commend,  therefore,  tlm  belief  of  the 
good  citizens  of  London,  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  sent  the  king  a  copy  of 
an  ancient  tract,  which  says  of  London,  "According  to  the  credit  of  chronides  it 

I  Camrra  Xtyini  wliidi  tide,  immcdiitaly  alter  Hit  Nonnoii  Conqueti,  Lotiilon  bi>giin  to  iiavi>.— Cakdxm. 
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k  (onsidcnbly  oklcr  thin  Homo ;  and  that  it  was,  by  the  same  Trojan  author. 
buik  hy  Brute,  after  the  likeness  of  great  Troy,  before  that  built  by  Romulua 
and  Bmus.  ^\^^cnce  to  tliis  day  it  useth  and  cnjoyeth  thrr  ancient  dty  Troy's 
liberties,  rij;;hts,  and  customs."*  This  is  dealing;  with  a  legend  in  a  business-like 
Bumer,  worthy  of  grave  aldermen  and  sherifHt.  Between  Unite  and  llichard  II, 
ibere  u  a  long  interval;  and  the  chronicleni  have  filled  it  up  with  many  ]ilcasant 
storicf,  and  the  antiquarians  have  embellished  it  with  many  ingenious  theories. 
Wc  must  leap  over  all  theae.  One  ancient  writer,  however,  who  speaks  from  hia 
own  knowledge, — William  Fitz-Stc|ihcn,  who  died  in  1191,— haa  left  us  a  record 
in  hi*  'Description  of  Loudon/  whii:h  will  take  us  back  a  few  hundred  years 
further,  The  original  is  in  Latin.  "The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  great, 
contioued  with  seven  gates,  which  are  made  double,  and  on  tlw  north  distinguished 
with  turrets  bys])accs:  likewise  on  the  »outh  London  hath  been  enclosed  ivith 
inllii  and  towers,  but  the  large  river  of  Thames,  well  stored  with  finh,  and  in 
»hiA  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  by  continuance  of  time  hath  washed,  worn  away, 
uitl  cast  down  those  walls."  Hen.-,  then,  six  hundred  and  tilly  years  ago,  we  find 
l»e  river-bank  of  London  in  the  same  state  as  dcacrihed  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
his  imaginary  capital  of  Amaurote: — "  Tho  city  is  compassed  about  with  a  high 
thick  slonc  wall,  full  of  turrets  and  bulwarks.  A  dry  dildi,  but  deep  and 
I,  and  overgrown  with  bubhcs,  briers,  and  thorns,  gocth  about  three  sides 
w  ([uarlcrs  of  the  dty.  To  the  fourth  side  the  river  itse'fserveth  as  a  ditch.")' 
The  Saxon  chronicle  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1052  Earl  Godwin,  with  his  navy, 
puKd  along  tlic  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  so  assailed  the  walls.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  aflcr,  in  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephcn,  thu  walls  were  gone, 
Aliout  the  same  period  arose  the  »tonc  bridge  of  London;  but  tliat  has  perished 
Uforc  the  eyes  of  our  own  generation. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Fits-Stephen  which  takes  ns,  as  do  most  of  his 
descriptions,  into  the  evcry-day  life  of  the  ancient  Londoners — their  schools,  their 
failing,  and  their  sports:^ 

"  In  Easter  holidays  they  Hght  battles  on  the  water.  A  shield  is  hanged  on  a 
pole,  G^ed  in  the  midst  of  the  stream;  a  boat  is  prepared  without  oam,  to  be  cur- 
rii-d  by  violence  of  the  water,  and  in  the  forepart  thereof  standcth  a  young  man, 
wAj  to  give  charge  upon  the  shield  with  his  lanre.  If  so  bo  he  broak  hiu  lancc 
agwnst  the  shield  and  doth  not  fall,  he  is  thought  to  have  jierformcd  a  wortliy 
itcL  If  su  be,  without  breaking  his  lance,  he  runneth  strongly  again.st  the 
sirield.  down  he  falleth  into  the  water,  for  the  boat  Is  violently  forced  with  the 
tide;  but  on  each  side  of  the  shield  ride  two  boaLi,  furnished  with  two  young 
mm.  which  Tceorer  him  that  falleth  as  soon  as  they  may.  ITptin  the  bridge, 
»hirfe,  and  bouses  by  the  rivor-sidcj  stand  great  numbers  to  sec  and  laugh 
llirrcat.'* 

The  sport,  which  may  be  still  seen  amongst  the  w^atermeu  of  the  ^ine,  and  of  the 
Rhine,  WHS  the  delight  of  the  bold  youth  of  I^ndon  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  Fitx- 
Skphcn  tells  as  of  lliis  amongst  the  sports  of  the  people  generally  ;  and  the  cir- 

*  Slow,  book  t.  t  Utopia,  li.  ii.  «.  11, 

t  Vtfnt  the  Iramlatinn  of  Stuw,  bnt  ti«  apfvon  bn«  to  luiTa  taktti  k  I'mV  licetice  wifh  th«  original  :— 
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cumstancc  showii  that  they  were  aectutouiod  to  cxcrcbc  themselves  upon  their  nolile 
river.  Four  centuries  aflcrn-anls  Stow  saw  a  somewhat  similar  game: — "  I  have 
■cen  &lso  in  the  summer  season,  upon  tlic  river  uf  Thames,  some  roved  in  wherries, 
with  Btavcs  in  their  liands,  flat  at  the  fore-end,  running  one  against  another,  and. 
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for  the  most  part,  one  or  both  of  tlieiu  were  ovcrthruwn  and  well  duelled."  Of  the 
nntiquiLy  of  those  customs  we  have  ovidcncc  in  two  drawings  of  a  beautifhl  illil* 
minatcd  •  History  of  the  Old  Tcstamenl,"  See.,  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturj-.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Howel  says,  ''There  was  in  former  times  a  sport  used  upon  the 
Thames,  which  is  note  discontintied :  it  was  for  two  wherries  to  row,  and  run  one 
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against  the  other,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  flat  at  the  forc-cnd :  wTiic>i  kind  <'f 
recreation  is  much  practised  amongst  the  gondolas  of  Venice."* 

From  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephcn  to  that  of  Gower  we  may  readily  conceive  that 
the  water-communication  between  ono  part  of  London  and  another,  and  between 
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LondoD  and  Wcslminstcr,  was  constantly  increasing.  A  porttun  of  I«undon  BridgA 
was  moveable,  which  enabled  vessels  of  burden  to  pass  up  the  river  to  unload  at 
QaccnhiLho  and  other  nharfis.  Stairs  (called  bridges)  and  Water-gates  studded 
the  shores  of  lioth  cities.  Palaces  ares*>,  such  iis  the  Savoy,  where  the  powerful 
nobles  kept  almost  regal  state.  The  Courts  of  Ijiw  were  fixed  at  Westminster  ; 
aod  thither  the  citizens  and  stnmgers  from  the  country  daily  resorted,  i»referriiig 
the  easy  highway  of  the  Thames  to  the  almost  impassable  road  that  led  from 
Westminster  to  the  village  of  Charing,  and  onward  to  I.oudon.  John  Lydgatc. 
who  wrote  in  the  lime  of  Henry  V..  has  left  us  a  ven,-  curious  ]iocm,  which  we 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to,  entitled  '  JAtndon  LyckjMiny.'  He  gives  us 
a  pictun:  of  his  coming  to  I^ndon  to  obtaio  legal  redress  of  some  grievance,  but 
without  money  to  pursue  his  suit.     Ujion  (piilting  Westminster  Hnll,  he  sa^'s, 

"  Then  to  M'Mttninsicr  Gate  I  (ircBt-iilly  »eni." 
This  i«  undoubtedly  the  Water-gate;  and,  without  describing  anything  beyond 
the  cooVs.  whom  ho  found  busy  with  their  bread  and  beef  at  the  gate,  "  when  the 
cun  was  at  high  prime,**  ho  adds, 

"  Then  unto  London  J  (liil  me  liic." 
By  water  ho  no  doubt  went,  for  through  Charing  he  would  have  made  a  day's 
jdumry.     Wanting  money,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  return  to  the  country ;  and 
having  to  go  "  into  Kent,"  he  applies  to  the  watermen  at  Billingsgate:—* 

**  Tlicn  hied  I  me  to  BilliussK»'<', 
And  one  tried  Aoo — go  we  licnre : 

I  pray'd  a  hargoman.  for  God's  mUc, 

Thsl  he  would  s|iHr<!  mc  tnj'  cxpente. 

Thou  »ca]i'»t  not  hrrc,  (luoth  he,  undn-  two  pence." 

We  have  a  corrolwration  of  the  accuracy  of  this  picture  in  Lanibardu*8  '  Perambu- 
lation of  Kent.'  The  old  topographer  informs  us  that  in  the  time  of  Richard  H. 
the  inhabitants  of  Milton  and  Gi-avesend  agreed  to  carry  in  their  boats,  from  Lon- 
don to  Gravcscnd.  a  passenger^  with  his  truss  or  farthcU,  for  two-pence. 

The  (KJor  Kentish  suitor,  without  two-pence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  thcGravescnd 
bargemen,  takes  his  solitary  way  on  foot  homeward.  The  gate  whcro  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  cry  of  /too — ho,  ahoy — was  the  great  landing-place  of  the  coast- 
iog-vesBcIs;  and  the  king  here  anciently  took  his  toll  upon  imports  and  cxjiorts. 
The  Kcntishman  comes  to  Billingsgntc  from  Cornhill ;  but  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  boats,  even  in  those  times,  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  passing  through 
ihc  fall  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  the  arches  of  London  Bridge ;  and  the 
loss  of  life  in  these  adventures  was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  Gifford,  in  a 
note  upon  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Staple  of  News,*  says  somewlwt  pettishly 
of  the  old  bridge,  "  hud  an  alderman  or  a  turtle  been  lost  there,  the  nuisance 
would  hare  been  long  since  removed."  A  greater  man  ihau  an  alderman  — John 
Mowbray,  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk— nearly  perished  there  in  1428.  This 
companion  of  the  glories  of  Henry  V.  took  his  barge  at  St.  Mary  Overies,  with 
many  a  gentleman,  sqniro,  and  yeoman,  "  and  prr|>ared  to  pass  through  London 
Brigg.  Whereof  the  foresaid  barge,  through  misgovcrmnent  of  steering,  fell 
upon  the  piles  and  o%env helmed.  The  which  was  cause  of  spilling  many  a  gentle 
man,  and  other;  the  more  nith  was  !  But  ns  God  would,  the  Dnke  him.self,  and 
two  or  three  oilier  gentle  men,  sci-ing  ttutt  mischief,  leaped  up  ou  the  piles,  and  w 
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wcro  saved  through  help  of  them  that  were  u\)ovc  tlic  hrigg.  nith  casting  down 
ori-opc*.""  But  there  «-crc  Innding-placcs  in  ahundancc  between  WeslniinstPT 
and  London  Bridge,  »o  (hat  a  danger  such  as  this  was  not  necessary  to  Iw  in- 
curred. 'When  the  unfurtunate  Eleanor  Cohham.  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  was 
eundeinned  to  do  penance  in  London,  in  three  open  places,  on  three  sevcnd  days, 
sho  was  brought  by  water  from  Westinioster ;  and  ou  the  loth  November,  1440, 
was  put  on  shore  nt  the  Tcmjilc  bridge  ;  on  the  15lh,  at  the  Old  Swan  ;  and,  on 
the  17th,  atQueenhiihe.  Here,  exactly  four  centuries  ago,  wc  have  the  same 
staira  desrrilied  bv  the  same  names  as  wc  find  at  the  present  duy.  The  Old  Swan 
(close  to  London  Bridge)  was  the  Old  Swan  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL.  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  time  of  Klizabcth.  Ifwe  turn  to  the  earliest  ma.\ya  of  London 
we  find,  iu  the  name  way,  Brokcu  Wharf,  and  Paul's  Wharf,  and  Essex  Stairs, 
and  Whitehall  SUiirs.  The  abiding-places  of  the  watcnnen  appear  to  have  been 
as  unclmngiug  as  their  thorouglifure^the  same  river  ever  gliding,  and  the  same 
inlets  fr<;in  that  broad  and  rhecrful  highway  (o  the  narrow  and  gloomy  strccln. 

The  watenucn  of  I^milon,  like  every  other  class  of  the  ]>eopIe,  were  once  mu- 
sical ;  and  their  "  oars  kept  time  "  to  many  a  harmony,  which,  if  not  so  poetical  as 
the  song  of  the  gondoliers,  was  full  of  the  heart  of  merry  "England.  The  old  city 
chronicler,  Fahyan,  lulls  us  that  John  Norman,  Mayor  of  London  (he  held  this 
dignity  in  1454),  was  "  the  first  of  all  mayors  who  brake  that  ancient  and  old- 
continuc<l  custom  of  riding  to  Westminster  u|X)n  the  morrow  of  Simon  and  .Tudc's 
day,"  John  Norman  "  was  rmced  (hither  by  te<itfr,  for  the  which  the  watcnnou 
made  of  him  a  roundel,  or  song,  to  his  great  praise,  tluj  which  began, 

'  Row  llio  boat,  Norniau.  row  to  tliy  Icinan.'" 
The  watermen's  ancient  chorus,  as  we  collect  fVom  old  liallads,  was 

"  Ilcave  and  liow,  ruiubelow  ;'" 
and  their  burden  was  still  the  same  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  not  forgetting. 
"  How  the  boat,  Norman. "f     Well  might  the  first  mayor  who  carried  the  pomp  of 
the  city  to  the  great  Thames,  and  made 

"  The  Iwge  he  sat  in,  like  a  burntsh'd  throne. 
Bum  on  tlw  wntcr." 

deserve  the  pratsoA  of  watermen  in  all  lime !  Wc  could  willinprly  eparc  many  more 
intrinsically  valuable  things  than  the  city  water-pageant ;  for  it  takes  us  even  now 
teto  the  old  forms  of  life;  and  if  it  shows  us  more  than  all  other  pageants  some- 
thing of  the  peris hahleness  of  power  and  dignity,  it-haa  a  fine,  antique  grandeur 
about  it,  and  tclla  ua  tliat  London,  and  what  belongs  to  London,  arc  not  of  yes- 
terday. 

We  every  now  and  then  turn  up  in  th<'  old  Chronicles,  and  Memoirs,  and  r.*?tter« 
that  have  been  rescued  from  mice  and  mildew,  some  gra])hic  description  of  the  use 
of  the  river  as  the  common  liighway  t>f  Ix>iidon.  These  old  writers  were  noble 
hands  at  scene- painting.  What  a  picture  Hall  gives  us  of  the  ]iopulousnes!i  of 
the  Thames  ! — the  ]>erfect  contrast  lo  Wordsworth's 

"  The  rircr  glirlelh  nt  his  own  sweet  will  "'— 

in  the  story  wliich  he  tells  us  of  the  Archl>i8ho]>  of  York,  after  leaving  the  widow 
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•rEdvronllV.  in  ih<>  sanrtuary  of  Wpstmlnstcr,  Bitting  "  alone  below  on  the  rushes, 
all  desolate  and  dismayed,"  rotuming  home  to  York  Place  in  the  dawning  of  iho 
day;  "  and  when  he  opened  hia  windows  and  looked  on  the  Thames,  he  niiijht  see 
the  river  full  of  boats  of  the  Duke  of  GUmccster  bis  scrvunts,  watching  that  no 
pcnuD  should  go  Co  sanctuary,  nor  none  should  paiis  unscnrchcd."  Cavendish, 
in  lit»  'Life  of  Wolftey.'  furnisht's  as  graphic  a  descrijftiou  of  the  great  Cardinal 
torrviiig  t<j  and  fro  on  the  highway  of  the  Thames,  between  his  imjicrious  master 
knd  the  injured  iuttharinc,  when  Henry  had  become  imjiatient  of  the  tedious 
woforcncca  of  the  Court  at  Rbirkfriars  sitting  nn  the  (piostion  of  his" divorce,  and 
dnirnl  to  throw  down  with  tlie  strong  hand  the  biirriLTs  tiiat  kept  bim  from  tbo 
tady  Anne  : — "  Thus  this  ooort  passed  from  session  to  acssion,  and  day  to  day, 
in  »  much  that  a  certain  day  llie  king  sent  for  my  !or<l  at  the  brcaVing  up  one 
day  of  the  court  to  come  to  him  into  Bridewell.  And  to  accomplisli  his  com- 
mandment he  went  unto  him,  and  being  there  with  him  in  wmmunication  in  his 
gracir's  privy  chamber  frnm  eleven  until  twelve  of  the  cloek  and  past  at  noon, 
taj  lord  came  out  and  departed  from  the  king,  and  took  bis  barge  at  the  Ulnck 
Friars,  and  ao  vent  to  his  bouse  at  Westminster.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  being 
with  him  in  his  barge,  said  unto  him,  (wiping  tlie  sweat  from  his  face,)  '  Sir.* 
qnoth  he,  '  it  is  a  very  hot  day.'  '  Yea,*  <]Uoth  my  Lord  Cardinal,  '  if  ye  had 
l<c«)  as  well  chafed  as  I  have  been  within  this  hour,  ye  would  say  it  were  very 
fcot'"  Between  Westminster  and  the  Tower,  and  the  Tower  and  Greenwich,  ibo 
Thames  was  especially  the  royal  road.  Wlien  Henry  VH.  willed  the  coronation 
of  his  Queen  Klizatieth,  she  eame  from  Grcenwiirb  attended  by  "  barges  freshly 
fnroished  with  banners  and  streamers  of  silk."  When  Henry  VHL  avowed  his 
rawriago  with  Anne  Bolc}-n,  she  was  brought  by  "  all  the  crafts  of  London"  from 
Gn-enwich  to  the  Tower,  "trumpcti,  shaAvms,  and  other  divers  instruments,  all 
tic  way  playing  and  making  great  melody."  The  river  was  not  only  the  festival 
biglnray.  but  the  more  coJivenicnt  one,  for  Icings  as  well  as  subjects.  Hall  lella 
HI,  "This  year  (IM6),  in  Detemlicr,  was  the  Thames  of  London  all  frozen  over, 
•ci*«/pn7  the  king's  majesty,  with  his  beautiful  spouse  Queen  Jane,  rode  through- 
"Ot  the  city  of  London  to  Greenwich. "  The  interesting  volume  of  the  'Privy 
Pnric  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.'  contjtins  item  upon  item  of  sums  paid  to  water- 
■Bo  for  waiting  with  barge  and  IkmH,  The  barge  was  evidently  alwap  in 
tttcmlanre  upon  the  king  ;  and  the  great  boat  was  e\*cr  busy,  moving  household 
tiuf  and  servants  from  Westminster  to  Greenwich  or  to  Richmond.  In  iriHI  we 
IttTe  a  curious  evidence  of  the  king  being  deep  in  his  polemical  studies, 
iaircctffd  of  payment  "to  John,  the  king's  biirgcman,  for  coming  twice  from 
(■wmwich  to  York  Place  with  a  great  boat  with  books  for  the  king."  We  see 
Uie" great  Eliza"  on  the  Thames,  in  all  her  pomp,  as  Raleigh  saw  her  ont  of 
lu»  prison-window  in  the  Tower,  in  1592,  ns  described  in  a  letter  from  Arthur 
GoigcB  to  Ceril ; — "  U[Hm  a  report  of  her  majesty's  being  at  Sir  George  Carew's. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  having  gazed  and  sighed  a  long  time  at  his  study-window, 
fiwn  whence  he  might  discern  the  barges  and  btntta  about  the  Btaekfriurs  stairs. 
"ttddcnly  he  brake  ont  into  a  great  di-itcmpcr,  and  swarc  that  his  enemies  had 
w  pnrpose  brought  her  majesty  thither  to  break  his  gall  in  sunder  with  Tau- 
Ww'  torment,  that  when  she  went  away  he  might  sec  death  before  his  eyes; 
»itli  many  such-like  conceits.     And,  as  a  man  transported  with  passion,  he  bwoto 
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to  Sir  George  Carcw  that  he  would  din^itw  himself,  and  get  into  a  pair  of 
ours  tu  vaae  his  mind  with  but  a  sight  of  the  queen."  In  the  time  of  Klizahcth 
and  the  First  Jumcs.  and  onward  to  rcry  recent  days,  the  North  l>ank  of  the 
Thames  waa  studded  with  the  palace*  of  the  nohles ;  and  each  palace  had  it$ 
landing-place,  and  its  private  retinue  of  barges  and  wherries ;  and  many  a  freight 
of  the  bravo  and  beautiful  has  Won  borne,  amidst  song  and  merriment,  from 
house  to  housCj  to  join  the  mastiuu  and  the  dance  ;  and  many  a  wily  etatesmnn, 
mufiled  in  his  cloak,  hau  glided  along  unseen  in  his  boat  to  some  dark  conference 
with  his  ambitious  ndghlionr.  Nothing  could  then  liave  l>een  more  pirtures<|iic 
than  the  Strand,  n-ilh  ila  broad  gardi'n«,  and  lofly  trees,  and  tmbattliHl  turrets 
and  pinnacle*.  Upon  the  river  itself,  busy  as  it  waa,  fleets  of  swans  were  ercr 
Biiiling;  and  they  ventured  unmoU-sied  into  that  channel  which  is  now  narrowed 
bv  vesseU  from  every  region.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  died  in  1553,  describing  the 
Thames,  says,  "  This  river  abounds  in  s^vans,  swimming  in  flocks;  the  sight  of 
whom,  and  their  noise,  are  vastly  agreeable  to  the  fleets  that  meet  them  in 
their  course,"  Shak8i>ere  must  have  seen  this  sight,  when  he  made  York  com- 
pare the  struggle  of  his  followers  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  a  swan  encoun- 
tering a  tidal  stream : — 

"  As  I  hftvc  seen  a  swan, 
Witli  bootlcM  labour  twtm  agitiust  llie  ti<lc. 
Anil  siwri'l  her  etrcuglh  witli  otn-r-inatrhing  Wavci."* 

But  there  were  those,  during  three  centuries,  to  whom  the  beauties  of  the  silent 
highway  could  have  offered  no  pleasure.  The  Thames  was  the  road  by  «  hich  the 
victim  of  despotism  came  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  in  most  cases 
to  relum  to  his  barge  with  the  edge  of  the  axe  towards  his  face.  One  example 
is  enough  to  Buggest  many  painful  recollections.  When  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  conductfti  from  his  trial  to  the  Imrge,  "Sir  Thomas  I^vcl  dcstitvd  him  to 
sit  on  the  cushions  and  carpet  ordained  fur  him.  He  said,  'Nay;  for  when  I 
went  to  Westminster  1  was  Duku  of  Buckingham ;  now  I  am  but  Edward  Bohun, 
the  most  caitiff  of  the  world.'  "t  But  these  exhibitions,  frccpient  as  they  were, 
occupied  little  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who  were  moving  upon  the  Thami*s,  m 
hundreds  of  boats,  intent  upon  business  or  amusement.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  amtury  the  river  was  at  the  height  of  it-i  glory  as  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  London,  Howcl  maintains  that  the  river  of  Thames  hath  not  her  fellow, 
"  if  regard  be  had  to  those  forests  of  masts  which  arc  perjietually  upon  her;  the 
variety  of  smaller  wooden  Iiottomtt  i)laying  up  and  down  ;  the  stately  palaces  that 
arc  built  upon  both  sides  of  her  banks  so  thick  ;  which  made  divers  foreign  am- 
bassadors affirm  that  the  most  glorious  sight  in  the  world,  take  wuter  and  land 
together,  was  to  cumc  upon  a  high  tide  from  Gravesciid,  and  shoot  the  bridge  to 
Westminster.''^  Of  the  "smaller  wooden  bottoms,"  Stow  computes  that  there 
were  in  his  time  as  many  as  two  thousand  ;  and  he  makes  the  very  extraordinary 
statement,  that  there  were  forty  thousand  %vatermen  upon  the  rolls  of  the  com- 
IHtny.  and  that  they  could  furnish  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  fleet.  The  private 
watermen  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility  were  doubtless  included  in  this  large 
number.  It  is  evident,  from  the  representations  of  a  royal  procession  in  the  early 
times  of  James  I.,  that,  even  on  common -jccasions,  the  sovereign  moved  upoQ 

'  Iintf>  VJ.,jxuiIII.  i  lull.  ]  Landia&i-Jb,  p.  103. 
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The  Inna  of  Court,  too,  filled  m  they  wore  not  only  with  the  great  practitioners  ol 
t^  law,  but  with  thousands  ot  wealthy  students,  gave  amplo  cmpLoymcnt  to  the 
«tmiicn.  Upon  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Palatine,  in 
1613,  the  pcntlcmen  iif  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Ion  ])resentcd  a  sumptuous 
maique  at  court.  "The»i  maskers,  iviih  their  whole-  train  in  all  triumphant 
nunocraml  guod  order,  took  luirgf  at  Winchester  Stairs,  about  seven  of  the  clock 
■lint  night,  and  roared  to  Whitehall  af^inst  the  tide  :  the  chief  maskers  went  in 
the  king's  barge  n)yally  adorned,  and  picnteously  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  giBBl  wax  lifchts,  that  they  abtnc  made  a  glorious  shwv  :  other  gentlemen  went 
in  the  prinrc'ft  Imrge,  and  certain  other  uent  in  other  fair  I»argc»,  and  were  led 
hy  two  adHiirnls  :  besides  all  these,  they  had  four  lusty  warlike  galleys  to  convoy 
ud  attend  them;  each  barge  and  galley,  being  replenished  with  store  of  torch- 
lij^U,  made  so  rare  and  t»rarc  a  show  uikid  the  water,  as  the  like  was  never  seen 
"poo  the  Thames."*  Whi'n  Charles  was  created  Prinee  of  Wales,  in  1615,  he 
law  fmni  Bam  Kims  to  Whitehall  in  great  aquatic  slate.  In  1625,  when  Hcn- 
ridta  Murin  arrived  in  I^^.ndon  (Juno  16),  "the  kinf;  and  ^|iu*en  in  tho  royal 
Urgi-,  with  many  other  barges  of  hoTiour  and  tht-usands  of  lioata,  ])assed  through 
l*rodon  Bridge  to  ^\Tiitehall ;  infinite  numljors,  besides  these,  in  wherries,  stand- 
ing in  hiiUMS,  ships,  lighters,  western  barges,  and  on  each  side  of  tho  shore."t 
What  a  rantrast  dot.-s  this  splendour  and  rejoicing  present  to  the  scene  which  a 
fc«  yoais  disclosed  !— "  The  barge-windows,"  (says  Mr.  Mead,  the  writer  of  thi« 
^Mtr,)  "  notwithstanding  the  vehement  shower,  were  open  :  and  all  the  people 
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shouting  amain.  She  put  out  her  hanil,  ami  stiakcd  it  unto  them."  The  White- 
hall, to  which  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre  was  thus  conveyed,  had  another  tale 
to  tell  in  sonic  twenty-three  year*  ;  and  the  long  tragedy  of  the  fated  race  of  the 
StuartJB  almost  rcachca  its  catastroijlie,  when,  in  a  cold  winter  night  of  1688,  the 
wife  of  Jamoii  IT.  takes  a  common  boat  at  AVliilehall  to  fly  with  her  child  to  some 
place  of  safely ;  and  when  in  »  few  weeks  later  the  fated  kinjj  steps  into  a  Imrge. 
Rurroiinded  by  Dutch  guards,  amidst  tiie  triumph  of  hit>  i-nemies,  and  the  pitj 
even  of  those  good  men  who  blamed  his  olistinary  and  rashness :  "  1  saw  hitn 
take  harge,"  savs  Evclvn, — "a  Jiad  sight."  But  let  us  turn  from  political 
thanget!  to  those  more  enduring  revolutions  which  changes  of  manners  produce. 

We  have  before  us  a  goodly  folio  volume  of  somo  nix  or  seven  hundred  pages, 
closely  printed,  and  containing  about  seventy  thousand  lines,  for  the  most  part  of 
heroic  verse,  entitled  "  All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor,  tlic  Water-Poet,  being  sixty 
find  three  in  number,  collected  into  one  volume  by  Ihc  Author."*  Johft  Taylor, 
who  made  this  collection  of  his  tracts  in  IG30,  was  literally  a  Thames  watennan. 
working  daily  for  his  bread.     He  says, 

"  J  liavc  a  trade,  inucli  like  an  lOcheroist, 
Tlwt  ofl-tiiiirs  l>y  cxtiacliou.  if  1  list, 
_  Willi  tHcnUnK  laLoiir  at  a  nooJcn  on 

I'll  gpt  the  roin'd,  rrfiiiDtl,  biIvit  ore ; 
Which  I  count  bcUcr  limn  thr  sh-irping  tricks 
Of  corcnins  iradMmcn.  or  rich  poliuck^ 
Or  sny  pruitd  fool,  ne'er  *o  proud  or  triSKV 
T!i«t  does  mj-  rw<?df\il  lioncsl  trade  despiw."  t 

The  waterman's  versea  are  not  so  ambitious  as  those  of  the  Venetian  gondolicrT 
Antonio  Bianchi,  who  wrote  an  epic  [>oem  in  twelve  cantos;  but  they  |>o!!sc5sa 
great  deal  of  rough  vigour,  and  altogether  open  to  us  very  curious  views  of 
London  manners  in  the  early  ]mrt  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Taylor  is  never 
ashamed  of  his  trade;  and  he  cannot  endure  it  to  be  supposed  that  his  water* 
man's  vocation  is  incompatible  with  the  sturdiest  assertion  of  his  rights  to  the 
poetical  dignity : — 

"  It  chanc'd  one  evening,  on  a  reedy  Iwink. 

The  Mutes  tat  together  in  a  rank  ; 

VVliiiti  in  Biy  boat  I  did  by  water  winder, 

Ri-pealinp  hiips  of  Ilcro  and  Lnandpr: 

Tlie  triple  ihrcn  took  great  delight  in  lliat ; 

Calt'd  mc  uhorc,  and  caus'd  mc  sic  and  dutt. 

And  in  ihr  rmt.  when  all  our  ulk  was  done, 

Tliry  gavi-  to  mr  a  ilrant^ht  of  Helicon. 

Wliidi  proved  to  mc  a  blessing  and  a  curse, 

T«  fill  my  pale  wiih  vcrto,  and  ciiipt  my  purse."  J 

In  one  of  his  conlrovcrsicB— for  he  generally  had  some  Bliff  quarrel  on  hand 
with  witlings  who  looked  down  upon  him — ho  says,  addre-ssing  William  Fcnnor, 
"the  king's  rhyming  poet," 

"  Thou  Biy'sl  that  Poeir>-  descended  is 
From  Porcrty;  thou  lak'st  thy  mark  amus. 
In  spite  of  weal  or  woe,  or  want  u(  pcif, 
Ir  it  a  kingdom  n/ content  itself,'' 

Such  a  spirit  would  go  far  to  moke  a  writer  whose  works  would  be  worth  looking 

•  TBjW.inrrllwpublioition  of  thi«ro1-itM,piU>*«da1wtl  oily  montracbjiu  prow  and  rtn*, 
f  Taylor'i  Molo,  p  SO.  \  llji.l.,  p.  W. 
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\\  two  centimes  after  llic  praise  or  abuse  of  his  contemporaries  was  forf^ottcn; 
ai  M  homely  John  Taylor,  amongst  the  race  of  satirists  and  iiianncr-paintew, 
ii  not  to  be  despiikxl.  "TIic  gentleman -like  sculler  at  tlie  Hope  on  the  Bank- 
ride**  (as  he  makes  Fennor  call  hiin)  lived  in  a  poetical  atmosphere.  He  pro- 
haUyhail  tlie  guod  fortune  lu  H-ny  Shukspere  from  WLiteliall  to  Turis  Garden  ; 
lie  boasts  of  his  acqiuiiutance  M'ith  Beii  Joiison ;  and  the  cause  of  his  great  quarrel 
ar  is  thus  set  forth  :  •'  Be  it  knoim  unto  all  men,  that  I,  John  Taylor, 
1,  did  agree  wiih  William  Fennor  (who  arrogantly  and  falsely  entitles 
tomsclf  the  King's  Majesty's  Hhyming  Poet)  to  answer  mc  at  a  trial  of  wit,  on  the 

Tlhof  October  last,  IfiH,  at  the  Hope  Stage  on  the  Bank-side; and 

mhen  the  day  came  that  the  play  .should  have  been  porfunned,  the  houac  1>cing 
filled  wilh  a  great  audience  who  had  till  tipcnt  their  money  extraordinarily,  then 
tilts  companion  for  uii  a^ii  ran  away  and  left  me  fur  a  fool,  amongst  thousands  of 
cnLical  cetuurcrs."  Taylor  had  taken  his  waterman's  position  in  a  spot  vhcro 
there  vas  a  thriving  trade.  The  Banluidc  was  the  landing-place  to  which  the 
iahibitanu  of  Westminster,  and  of  the  Strand,  and  of  London  west  of  Paul's, 
would  daily  throng  in  the  days  of  the  Drama's  glory ;  when  the  Globe  could 
bout  of  the  Highest  of  the  land  amongst  \l»  visitors;  when  Essex  and  South- 
un]iIon,  out  of  fa\'Our  at  courL,  repaired  ihithcrlo  listtcn,  unsatiatcd,  to  the  lessons 
of  ihc  great  ma^^tcr  of  jihilosophy  ;  when  crowds  of  earnest  people,  not  intent 
ooly  uj'oii  amuse  ncnt,  went  there  to  study  their  country 'h  history,  or  learn  tho 
" humanities"  in  a  school  ^vherc  the  poet  could  dare  to  proclaim  universal  truths 
in  an  ago  of  individual  dissimulation  ;  and  when  even  the  idle  profligate  might 
for  a  moment  forget  his  habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  be  roused  into  aympathy 
with  hi»  fellows,  by  the  art  wluch  then  triumphed,  and  still  triumphs,  over  all 
Rirnpvtition.      Other  places  of  amusement  were  on   the   Banksidc — the  Parii 
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Garden,  llie  Rose,  and  the  Hoi)C  playhouses ;  and  in  earlier  times,  and  even  when 

the  dnima  had  reached  its  highcul  point  of  popular  attraction,  on  the  same  spot 

were  the  "  Bciir-houBus"— ]>lacf»  of  resort  not  only  for  the  rudi  multitude,  but 

to   which   KlizabctK  carried  the  French   ainbasi>adur  to  exhibit   the  couragx;  ul 

Kn^Huh  Iiull-dog¥.     Ima^nc  Southwark,  the  peculiar  ground  of  summer  theatres 

and  circi,  with  no  bridge  but  that  of  I^ndon,  and  wc  may  eiisily  understand  that 

John  Taylor  sang  the  praises  uf  the  river  with  his  whole  heart : — 

"  But  noble  Tluunct,  uiiilHt  I  can  Itultl  a  jtcn, 
]  will  divulge  lliy  [ilory  unto  men : 
Thou  in  the  morninir,  whoii  my  coin  is  scant, 
Befurc  the  evening  doth  supply  my  want.'  • 

But  the  empire  of  the  watermen  was  destined  to  be  invaded  ;  and  its  enemies 
approached  to  its  conquest,  afYcr  tho  Tartarian  fashion,  with  mighty  rhariols 
crowded  with  multitudes.  Taylor  was  not  slow  to  complain  of  this  change.  In 
his  '  TUicf,'  published  in  1622,  he  tells  ua  that, 

"  Wlic'ii  QiiDcn  Elizabeth  tAmc  to  Uic  croMii, 
A  eoacli  in  England  then  was  Karccly  known  j^' 

and  he  adds,  "  'tis  not  lit"  that 

"  Fulsome  madams,  and  new  scun'r  squires, 
blioulit  jolt  the  streets  at  pomp,  at  Ihinr  desire^ 
Ijkc  great  triumphant  Taiiil)ur)&ines,enclida]r. 
Drawn  with  ilic  pftm)M*r'd  Jddos  of  BclgLa, 
That  almost  all  the  strceis  arc  chokM  outright, 
Whrrc  men  ran  hardly  pasa,  from  mom  till  night. 
Whilst  waU-rnifn  want  work." 

In  a  prose  tract,  published  in  the  fulluwing  year,  Taylor  goes  forth  to  Ihc 
attack  upon  "coaches"  with  great  vehemence,  but  with  a.  conviction  that  his 
warfare  will  not  be  sureessful :  "  I  do  not  inveigh  against  any  coaches  that  belong 
to  persons  of  worth  or  quality,  but  only  against  the  caterpillar  swarm  of  hirelings. 
T/ic)j  have  undone  my  poor  trade,  whereof  I  am  n  member ;  and  though  I  look  for 
no  reformation,  yet  I  expect  the  benefit  of  an  old  proverb,  '  Give  the  losers 
leave  to  speak.'  "t  He  maintains  that  "  this  infernal  swarm  of  trade-spillers 
(coaches)  hare  so  overrun  the  land  that  we  can  get  no  living  ujion  the  water  ;  for 
I  dare  truly  affirm  that  every  day  in  any  term,  especially  if  the  court  be  at 
Whitehall,  they  do  rob  us  of  our  livings,  and  carry  i\vv  hundred  sixty  fares 
daily  from  ua."  This  is  a  very  exact  comjiulation,  formed  perhaps  upon  personal 
enumeration  of  the  number  of  bircul  coaches  passing  to  Westminster.  He  natu- 
rally enough  contrasts  the  quiet  of  his  own  highway  with  the  tnrmoil  of  the  land- 
thoroughfare :  *'  I  pray  you  look  into  the  streets,  and  the  chambers  or  lodgings 
in  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand,  how  they  arc  pc-slercd  with  them  (coaches),  espe- 
cially after  a  mask  or  a  play  at  the  court,  where  even  the  very  earth  quakes  and 
trembles,  the  cnstunents  shatter,  tatter,  and  clatter,  and  such  a  confused  noise 
U  made,  so  thut  a  man  can  neither  sleep,  speak,  hear,  write,  or  vat  his  dinner  or 
supper  quiet  for  them."  The  history  of  this  innovation  we  shall  have  to  recount 
in  ;i  future  paper.  The  irrujition  of  coaches  must  hare  been  as  fearful  a  calamity 
to  John  Taylor  and  his  fraternity  in  thosu  days,  as  the  establishraent  of  railroads 
Itaa  been  to  postmasters  and  poatboys  in  our  own.     These  transitions  ilimlnisb 
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soaicthiLg  uf  the  pleasure  with  which  vee  must  ever  contemplate  a  statu  of  pro. 
grew;  but  the  evil  is  temporary  and  the  good  is  ponnancnt,  and  when  wc  look 
back  upon  the  past  wo  Icam  to  estimate  the  evil  and  the  good  upon  broad  priii- 
riplw.  Ilalf-a-rentury  hence,  a  London  without  railroads,  that  iniui  und  »tagca 
night  be  maintained,  would  appear  as  ludicrous  a  notion  as  that  of  a  I^ndon 
without  carriages,  Oiat  John  Taylor  might  row  his  wherry  in  prospcritv,  glad- 
ikncd  every  day  by  the  smiles  of  ladii-s.  *'  whosu  ancient  lodginga  were  near 
8l  Katharine's,  the  Bankside.  Lambeth  Mareh,  Westminster,  Whitefryars,  Colc- 
haibor,  or  any  other  place  near  the  Thames,  who  were  wont  to  take  a  boat  am) 
air  thpmselvcs  uptni  the  water," — an<l  not  have  to  complain  that  "every  Gill 
Tvmtripe,  Mistress  Fumkins,  Madam  Polecat,  and  my  Lady  Trash,  Froth  the 
Tapster,  Bill  the  Tailor,  I-avondor  the  Broker,  Whiff  the  Tobacco-seller,  with  their 
nuBpanion  trugs,  mu&t  be  coach'd  to  Saint  AlbanV,  Burntwoud,  Ilockley-tn-tbc- 
hole,  Croydon,  Windsor,  Uxbridge,  and  many  other  places."*  Peace  bo  to 
Iwaett  John  Taylor.  He  was  the  prince  of  scullrrs ;  for  he  rowed  in  a  wliurry 
"that  had  endured  near  four  years'  jiilgrimage,"  from  I^ndon  to  York,  on  one 
occubon ;  made  what  he  calls  "  a  discovery  by  sea  from  London  to  Salisbury,"  on 
snother  voyi^  ;  and  passed,  "  in  a  sculler's  boat,"  from  London  to  Hereford,  on  a 
third  adventure.  He  never  bated  "  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  and  yet  the 
coaches,  and  other  evil  accidents,  drove  him  frum  his  waterman's  trade,  and  he 
fiakhcd  his  eccentric  career  as  a  victualler  at  Oxfonl,  wTiting  against  sct-taries  and 
•Aiimfttic-s,  and  fdling  bumpers  to  prerogative,  on  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  revolutions  of  half-a-century  made  wonderful  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Tliincs.  The  Resturatiun  found  the  famous  old  theatres  swept  away,  and  the 
•nncnl  mansions  towards  the  cast  invaded  by  the  traders.  Wharfs  took  ihv  place 
of  trim  gardens  ;  and  if  the  nobleman  stilt  kept  his  stale-boat,  the  dirty  coal-barge 
n»  anchored  by  its  aide.  D'Avcimnt  litis  given  a  description  uf  this  state  of 
thinp,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman  : — 

"Vou  would  think  me  a  malicious  traveller  if  I  should  stUl  gaze  on  your  mis- 
^pcQ  streets  and  take  no  notice  uf  the  beauty  of  your  river ;  tlioreforo  I  will 
]*m  the  importunate  noise  of  your  watermen  (who  snatch  at  fares  as  if  they  were 
toortch  prisoners,  plying  the  gentry  »o  uncivilly,  as  if  they  never  had  ruwed  any 
other  paaicngcrs  but  bear-war<U),  and  now  step  into  one  of  your  peascod- boats, 
wJiOBc  tilts  arc  not  so  sumptuous  as  the  roofs  at  gondohs,  nor.  when  you  arc  within, 
sriTouat  the  cxuK  of  cfume  a  brus.  The  commodity  and  trade  of  your  river  belongs 
to  jourselvea;  but  give  a  stranger  leave  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  will 
hsntltbe  in  the  prospect  or  freedom  of  air;  unless  pro«pecl.  consisting  of  variety, 
hfnadc  up  with  here  a  )>alace,  there  a  wood-yard,  here  a  garden,  there  a  breichouse ; 
l>«e  dwells  a  lord,  there  a  dyer,  and  Iwlwecn  both  duoitto  vomnHe.  If  freedom  of 
W  W  inferred  in  the  liberty  of  tht-  subject,  where  every  private  man  hath 
Witiwrily,  fur  hia  own  ]M-oRt,  to  smoke  up  a  magistrate,  tlicu  the  air  of  your 
Thimes  is  open  enough,  because  'tis  equally  fTcc."t 

ft  is  easy  to  perceive  that  during  the  progress  of  these  changes — all  indicating 

Ufc  idrance  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  general  extension  of  public  acconnno- 

iuion  and  individual  comfort — the  river  was  every  day  becoming  less  and  less  a 

fneral  highway  for  passengers.     The  streets  from  Westminster  tu  St.  Paurs 

•  The  WmU  nun  oti  \Vliee]»,  Wwki.  p.  MK 
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nci-e  pared,  »(Ur  a  fashion  ;  tlic  f^jot-passougcr  could  make  hU  way,  though  n-ith 
some  danger  and  dilTiciilty  ;  and  the  cuach,  though  Bomctimea  stuck  in  a  hole,  and 
Bomctimes  nidu'ly  jostled  by  the  brewer's  carl,  did  jjrogrcss  through  the  Strand 
and  Holboru.  But  the  time  was  ajiproaching  when  the  great  capital  would  find 
■  out  that  one  bridge  was  somewhat  insufficient,  and  that  ferries  and  \vhcrries  were 
uncertain  and  inconvenient  modes  of  passage  from  one  shore  to  another.  West- 
minster Bridge  was  finished  about  1750.  In  sisty  or  seventy  years  later,  Loudon 
could  number  six  bridges,  the  noblest  structures  of  the  modjirn  world.  Alas,  for 
tlie  watermen !  They  were  a  cheerful  rac«,  and  l>ogget  did  a  wise  thing  when 
he  endowed  the  river  with  his  annual  coal  and  badge.  But  they  have  gradually 
d%Tindlcd— and  where  are  they  now  ?  Thoy  are  not  oven  wanted  for  the  umull 
eommerce  of  the  Thames.  Sleam-vcssels  bring  every  possible  variety  of  lading 
up  the  river,  where  formerly  tlic  little  hoys  had  their  share  of  a  coasting-trade; 
and  the  markct-rart  has  entirely  appropriated  tu  itself  the  vegetable  burthens  of 
Covcnt-garden.  Steele  has  given  U3  a  lively  description  of  a  boat-trip  from 
Uichmond  in  an  early  Bummer-moniing,  when  ho  "  leU  in  willi  a  fleet  of  gardeners." 
.  .  .  .  "^Nothing  remai'kablehappcnedin  our  voyage;  but  1  landed  with  ten  sail 
of  apricock-lioatii  at  Strand  brid;<;e,  afler  having  put  in  at  Nine  Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons."'     Things  are  changed. 

Howcl,  amongst  his  enumeration  of  the  attractions  of  the  ctty,  says,  "  What 
variety  of  bowling-alleys  there  are!"  And  when  the  idler  whs  tired  of  this  sport, 
and  would  turn  his  back  even  upon  Bhuffle-board  and  cock-fighting,  he  had  ui> 
thing  to  do  but  to  stop  down  to  QueenViitho  or  the  Temple,  and  have  an  aflemooa 
of  such  recreation  an  can  now  only  be  found  at  a  distance  of  five  milee  from  X<qu- 
don  Bridge.  "  Go  to  the  river,"  continues  Howel ;  "  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  go 
thereon  in  the  summer-time,  in  boat  or  barge !  or  to  go  a  fioundcring  among  the 
fishermen  !"  Imagine  a  watennnu,  lu  these  our  days  of  his  decay,  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  a  fare  at  Westminster,  strike  out  into  the  mid-stream  with  his  draw-net ! 
What  a  hooting  would  there  be  from  Uliickwall  to  Chelsea !  Or  conceive  ou 
angler,  stuck  under  one  of  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  patiently  expecting  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  aalmon,  or  at  least  a  Imrbi*!.  Yet  such  things  were  a  century 
ago.  There  arc  minute  i-egulations  of  the  "  Company  of  Free  Fishermen"  to  bo 
observed  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Thames,  which  clearly  show  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fish,  oven  in  the  highway  between  London  and  Westminster,  was 
a  matter  of  importance ;  and  very  stringent,  therefore,  arc  the  restrictions  against 
using  eel-spears,  and  wheels,  and  "  angle-rods  with  more  than  two  hook5."f 
There  is  a  distinrt  provision  that  fishermen  were  not  to  come  nearer  London 
Bridge  than  the  Old  Swan  on  the  north  bank,  and  St.  Mary  Ovcries  on  the  south. 
Especially  was  enactment  made  that  no  person  should  "  bend  over  any  net,  during 
tho  lime  of  flood,  whereby  both  sahnons,  and  other  kind  of  fish,  may  be  hinderetl 
from  swimming  upwards."  Wue  for  the  anglers!  The  salmons  and  the  swans 
havu  both  quitted  tho  bills  of  mortality  ;  and  they  arc  gone  where  there  arc  clear 
runnels,  and  pebbly  bottoma,  and  quiet  nooks  under  shadowing  osiers,  and  where 
the  water-lily  aprcada  its  broad  leaf  and  its  snowy  flower,  and  the  sewer  empties 
not  itself  to  pollute  every  tide,  and  the  never-ceasing  din  of  human  life  is  heazxl 
not,  and  the  paddlu  of  the  steam-boat  dashes  no  wave  upon  the  shore. 
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We  have  seen  a  FTCTichmaii'B  description  of  our  TUaraea  &s  a  iiigbwaj ;  and  tt 
may  be  well  to  look  at  the  same  author's  picture,  iii  the  character  oraii  EngLUh- 
man,  of  the  Seine,  and  its  ronveyauces:  — 

"1  Dud  vour  boats  much  after  the  pleasant  shape  of  those  at  common  ferries; 
where  your  batleher  is  not  so  turbulently  active  as  our  watermen,  but  rather  (his 
fare  being  two  lirass  Hards)  stands  an  sullen  as  an  old  Dutch  8ki)»pcr  after  sliip* 
wreck,  and  will  have  mc  attend  till  the  rest  of  the  herd  make  up  his  freight ; 
passing  in  droves  like  cattle;  embroidered  and  perftimed,  with  carlcrn  and 
eroehetfbrs  ;  all  standing  during  the  voyage,  as  if  we  were  ready  to  land  as  soon  as 
we  put  fi-ora  the  shore;  and  with  his  long  pole  gives  us  a  tedious  waft,  as  if  he 
were  all  tlie  while  poching  for  eels.  We  neither  descend  by  stairs  when  we  come 
in.  nor  a«ccnd  when  we  go  out,  but  crawl  through  the  mud  like  cray-fish,  or  anglers 
tn  a  new  plantation."  "  Loudon,  at  all  periods,  could  exhibit  belter  accommoda- 
tion than  this ;  though  D'Aveuanl'ti  Frenchman  complains  of  the  landing  at 
"  Puddledock."  Uut  we  select  the  description,  to  contrast  Ihu  Parisian  jiassago- 
boat  of  IGGO  with  the  London  steamer  of  1841.  Our  readers  will  kindly  ac- 
company us  on  a  <|uartcr  of  an  hour's  voyage  from  the  Shades  Pier  to  Hungerford 
Market. 

We  have  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  eastern  side  of  London  Bridge,  looking 
upon  that  bight  which  arrests  even  the  dullest  inmgination — mast  upon  maiit, 
stretching  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  the  individual  objects  constantly  shilling, 
but  the  aggregate  ever  the  same.  We  jjass  to  the  western  side,  and  descend  the 
stops  of  the  bridge.  Wu  arc  in  a  narrow  and  dirty  street,  and  we  look  up  to  the 
tnaguificcnt  land-arch  which  cros.scs  it.  A  turn  to  the  left  brings  us  to  the  river. 
A  Liell  is  ringing;  we  pass  through  a  toll-gate,  ]»aying  four-iwnt'c,  and  in  a  few 
Hcconds  arc  on  board,  one  of  the  little  steam-boats,  hearing  the  poetical  name  of 
some  6ower,  or  planet,  or  precious  gem.  As  the  hand  of  the  clock  upon  the  pier 
ajiproaches  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  hour,  the  boat  prepares  to  start. 
The  pilot  goes  to  the  helm ;  the  broad  plank  over  which  the  passengers  have 
passed  into  the  boat  ia  rirmoved;  the  cable  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  pier,  or 
lo-somc  other  boat,  is  cast  utf.  The  steam  is  up.  For  a  minute  we  ap{M!ar  as  if 
we  were  passing  down  the  river;  but,  threading  its  way  through  a  dozen  other 
steam-winged  vessels,  the  boat  darL  towaixls  the  Surrey  shore;  and  her  prow  is 
breasting  tjic  ebbing  lide.  What  a  gorgeous  scene  is  now  before  us !  The 
evening  sun  is  painting  the  waters  with  glancing  flames ;  the  cross  upon  the 
summit  of  that  mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul's  shines  like  another  sun ;  churrhes, 
warehouses,  steam-chimneys,  shot-towers,  wharfs,  bridges — the  noblest  and  the 
humblest  things — all  are  picturesque ;  and  the  eye,  looking  ui>on  the  mass,  sees 
nothing  of  that  meanness  with  whiih  our  Thames  Imnks  have  bveu  reproached 
In  truth,  this  juxtaposition  of  the  magniliecut  and  the  common  filhi  the  mind 
with  as  much  food  for  thought  as  if  from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster  there 
was  onu  splendid  quavj  curtaining  the  sheds,  and  coal-barges,  and  time-worn 
bindings  which  meet  us  at  every  glance.  The  ceaseless  activity  with  which  these 
objects  are  associated  renders  them  even  separately  interesting.  Wo  see  the 
goings-on  of  that  enormous  traffic  which  makes  London  what  it  is;  and  whilst  wc 
fush  under  the  mighty  arches  of  the  iron  bridge,  and  behold  another,  and  aaothoi 
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and  another  apanniug  tlic  river,  looking  as  vast  and  solid  us  if  they  defied  lime 
and  the  elements;  and  also  see  the  wharfs  on  the  one  bank,  although  the  light  lie 
waning,  stitl  ]>opulous  and  iiusy, — and  the  foundries,  and  glass-houses,  and  print- 
ing-ofhcca.  on  the  other  bnnk,  still  sending  out  their  dense  smoke,— wc  know  that 
irithout  this  never-tiring  energy,  disagreeable  as  are  some  of  its  outward  forms, 
the  splendour  whirh  is  around  us  could  nut  have  been.  But  the  bout  Stopa, 
Without  bustle,  some  twenty  passcngt^rs  leave  us  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  u 
many  come  on  board.  The  operation  is  finished  in  a  minute  or  two.  Wc  arc 
again  on  our  wav.  M'c  siill  see  the  admixture  of  the  lK>autiful  and  the  mean,  bat 
in  another  form.  The  dirty  Whitefriars  is  the  neighbour  of  the  trim  Temple. 
Praised  be  the  renevablc  T^w  which  has  left  us  one  green  spot,  where  trees  still 
grow  by  our  river-siJc,  and  which  still  preserves  some  relies  of  the  days  that  arc 
gone !  Another  bridgv,  jjerhaps  the  noblest,  is  again  passed  ;  and  the  turrets  and 
pinnaetes  of  Westminster  are  spread  before  us,  willt  the  smart  modern  mansionii 
(hat  have  succeeded  the  old  palatial  grandeur  of  the  sevcnU^Mith  ccnturj-.  The  sight 
is  not  displeasing,  when  we  rcJlect  that  the  ground  upon  which  once  stood  some 
dozen  vast  piles,  half  house  and  half  fortress,  is  now  covered  M'ith  hundreds 
of  mmlerate-sizcd  dwellings,  filled  with  comforts  and  even  luxuries  unknoirn  to 
the  days  of  rushes  and  tapestry,  into  whoso  trxic  sanctuaries  no  force  can  intrude, 
and  where,  if  there  be  jK-ace  within,  ihero  is  no  danger  of  happiness  buing  dis- 
turbed by  violence  without.  But  wo  are  at  Hiingerfonl-whiuf.  The  greater 
purtion  of  the  freight  is  discharged,  ourselves  amongst  the  number.  The  boat 
darts  through  Westminster  Bridge,  and  farther  omvard  to  Vauxhall ;  and  in  ano- 
ther hour  some  of  its  passengers  arc  miles  on  the  road  to  Southampton.  We  are 
in  the  Strand  as  the  gas-lights  ate  peeping ;  and  we  arc  thinking  of  what  the 
Strand  is,  and  wliat  it  was. 
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II.— CLEAN  YOUR  HONOUK'S  SHOES. 

In  one  of  the  many  courts  on  the  north  side  of  FK-ct  Street,  might  he  bcco, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1820,  the  laitt  of  fhe  s/iw-b/acks.  One  would  think 
that  he  deemed  h'nii>elf  dediratid  to  hitt  jirofcKsion  by  Nature,  fur  he  was  a  Negro. 
At  the  earliest  dawti  he  crcjit  forth  from  his  ncig^hbouring  lodgini^.  and  jilanled 
his  tri]iod  on  the  t|uiet  pavement,  where  he  patiently  Htood  til)  noon  was  pas'.  He 
was  a  short,  large-headed,  son  of  Africa,  subject,  as  it  would  appear,  to  considerable 
variations  of  spirita,  alternating  between  depTession  and  excitement,  as  the  gains 
of  the  day  presented  to  him  the  chance  of  having  a  few  ]>eticc  to  recreate  himself, 
beyond  what  he  should  carry  home  to  his  wife  and  children.  For  he  bad  a  wife 
and  children,  this  last  representative  of  a  falling  trade;  and  two  or  tlircc  little 
woully-headed  denotleurs  nestled  around  him  when  he  was  idle,  or  assisted  iu 
taking  od'  the  roughest  of  the  dirt  when  he  had  more  than  one  client.  He 
watched,  with  a  melancholy  eye,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  streets;  for 
during  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  had  beheld  all  the  world  combining  to 
ruin  him.  He  saw  the  foot-pavemcnt«  widening  ;  the  large  ilug-stoncs  carefullj 
hiid  do^vn  ;  the  loose  and  broken  piece,  which  discharged  a  slushy  shower  on  the 
unwary  foot,  instantly  removed:  he  saw  the  kennels  diligently  cleansed,  and  the 
drains  widened :  he  saw  experiment  upon  experiment  made  in  the  re])tttr  of  the 
carriage-way,  and  the  holes,  which  were  to  him  as  the  "old  familiar  faces"  which 
he  luved.  filled  up  with  a  haste  that  appeared  quite  unnecessary,  if  not  msulting. 
One  solitary  counlrj*  shopkeeper,  who  had  come  to  London  once  a  year  during  a 
long  life,  clung  to  our  sable  friend;  for  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  fraternity 
that  he  could  find  remaining,  in  his  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Cheajiside. 
The  summer's  morning  when  Ihat  good  man  planttd  liis  foot  on  the  ihreo* 
legged  stool,  and  desired  him  carefully  to  turn  back  his  brown  gaiters,  and  asked 
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faim  liow  trade  went  with  him.  and  shook  his  head  when  he  learned  that  it  was 
very  bad,  and  they  both  agreed  that  new-fangled  ways  were  the  ruin  of  the 
country — that  was  a  joyful  occawun  to  him,  for  he  felt  that  he  waa  not  quite 
descrti^.     He  did  not  continue  long  to  struggle  with  the  capricious  world. 
** Ouc  morn  wr  miss'd  him  on  di'  accustom 'd  stand" 

He  retired  into  the  worlchouae ;  and  his  boys,  having  a  keener  eye  than  their 
father  to  the  wants  uf  the  community,  took  up  the  trade  which  he  most  hated,  and 
applied  themselves  to  the  diligent  removal  of  the  mud  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its 
accumulation— they  swept  cronings,  instead  of  cleaning  shoes. 

The  last  of  the  Shoe-blacks  belongs  to  history.  He  was  one  of  the  living 
monuments  of  ol^l  London ;  he  was  a  link  between  three  or  four  generations. 
The  stand  which  he  purchased  in  Bolt  Court  (in  the  wonderful  rcsembbince  of 
external  appearance  between  all  these  Fleet  Street  courts,  we  cannot  he  sure  that 
it  was  HqH  Court)  had  been  handed  dawn  from  one  successur  to  another,  with  as 
absolute  a  line  of  customers  as  Child's  Banking-house.  He  belonged  to  a  trade 
which  has  its  literary  memorials.  In  1754,  the  polite  Chesterfield,  and  the  witty 
Walpole,  felt  it  no  degradation  to  the  work  over  which  they  presided  that  it 
should  be  jocose  about  his  fraternity,  and  hold  that  his  profession  was  more 
dignified  than  that  of  the  author: 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  or  any  of  my  brother  authors,  to  intend  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  gentlemen  trading  in  black  ball,  by  naming  them  with  ourselves: 
we  ai*e  extremely  Bunsiblu  of  the  gruat  distance  there  is  between  us:  and  it  is 
with  envy  thai  we  look  up  tu  the  occupation  of  shoe-cleaning,  while  we  lament 
tlie  sevcritv  of  our  fortune,  in  heing  sentenced  to  the  drudgery  of  a  less  respectable 
employment.  But  while  we  are  unhappily  excluded  from  the  stool  and  brush,  it 
is  surely  a  very  hard  case  that  the  contcm]>t  of  the  world  should  pursue  us,  only 
because  wc  are  unfortunate."* 

Gay  makes  "  the  black  youth"— his  mythological  descent  from  the  goddess  of 
mud,  and  his  importance  in  a  muddy  city — the  subject  of  the  longest  episode  in 
his  amusing  Trivia.     The  shoe-boy's  mother  thus  addresses  him : 

"  Cu  thrive :  at  some  frtHiuentf  d  r^irncr  Btsud ; 
TliiB  brush  I  (live  (lire,  grasp  it  in  tliy  luJid; 
Temprr  the  foot  witbin  ihia  vase  of  oil, 
Ami  )e<  the  little  iripod  aid  ihy  toil; 
On  thi«  Tnrihlnk*  I  sec  the  Wftlking  crew, 
At  thy  request,  support  the  miry  shoe ; 
The  foot  grows  bisck  Ihut  wm  with  dirt  embrown 'd. 
And  in  thy  pooket  giDgling  halfpence  sound. 
The  goddcHs  plunges  swift  bi-'nenth  the  flotxl. 
And  diulioB  x\\  around  her  thowrrs  of  mud : 
Tlie  youth  straiijht  chose  his  poel ;  the  labour  ply'd 
Where  bnuichiuK  streets  from  Charing  Crosit  divide ; 
His  treble  vuke  resounds  along  the  Mew*, 
And  Whitehall  echoes — '  Clean  jour  Honour's  shoes ! ' " 

The  cry  is  no  more  heard.  The  pavements  of  Whitehall  are  more  evenly  laid 
than  the  ancient  marble  courts  of  York  Place,  where  Wolsey  held  his  state,  and 
Henry  revelled;  and  they  are  far  cleaner,  even  in  the  most  inauspicious  weather. 
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Aim  the  old  floor  btnoalh  th<*  rushes.  Broad  as  the  footways  are— a»  the  broadcBt 
of  the  entire  original  strccts^the  mightiest  of  paving  .stones  is  not  targe  enough 
for  the  eomforu  of  the  vralker;  and  a  pavement  without  a  joint  is  sought  for  in 
the  new  concrete  of  asphaltum.  Where  the  streets  which  run  off  from  the  great 
thoroughfares  are  narrow,  the  irottotT  is  wiilened  at  the  expense  of  the  carriage- 
roud;  and  one  cart  only  can  pass  at  a  lime,  so  that  we  walk  fearless  of  wheels. 
If  we  would  cross  a  road,  there  is  a  public  servant,  ever  assiduous,  hccause  tlie 
measure  of  his  usefulness  is  that  of  his  reward,  who  removes  every  particle  of 
dirt  fVom  l)cforo  our  steps.  No  filth  encumbers  tlic  kennels;  no  spout  discharges 
the  shower  in  a  torrent  from  the  housivtop.  We  pass  quietly  onwards  from  the 
Horse  Guards  tu  the  India  House  without  being  jostled  off  the  curb-stone, 
though  we  have  no  protecting  posts  to  sustain  us;  and  we  perceive  why  the  last 
of  the  shoe-blacks  vanished  from  our  view  about  the  time  when  wc  first  noticed 
his  active  brothers  at  every  comer  of  Paris — a  city  then  somewhat  more  61thy 
than  the  London  of  the  days  of  Anne. 

He  who  would  see  London  well  must  be  a  pedestrian.  Gay,  who  has  left  us 
the  most  exact  as  well  as  the  most  lively  picture  of  the  extcrual  London  of 
2  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  preference  for  walking: 

"  Let  others  in  the  jolting;  uoach  confide, 
Ur  in  the  leaky  bout  tlie  Thames  divide. 
Or,  box'd  within  the  cb&ix,  ronlemn  the  itieet. 
And  trust  Uieir  nfety  to  uiother's  feet: 
Still  lei  me  walk." 

But  what  a  walk  has  he  described !  He  seta  out,  as  what  sensible  man  would 
notj  with  his  feet  protected  with  "  firm,  well-liammer'd  soles;"  but  if  the  shoe  be 

too  big, 

"  Each  stone  will  wrench  th'  unwary  step  aside." 

This,  we  see,  is  a  Ixmdon  without  irotioirs.  The  middle  of  a  paved  street  was 
generally  occupied  with  the  channel ;  and  the  sides  of  the  carriage-way  were  fuU 
of  absolute  holes,  where  the  ricketty  coach  was  often  stuck  as  in  a  quagmire. 
Some  of  the  leading  streets,  even  to  the  time  of  George  IL,  were  almost  as  im- 
passable as  the  avenues  of  a  new  American  town  The  only  road  to  the  Houses 
cf  Parliament  before  1750  was  through  King  Street  and  Union  Street,  "  which 
were  in  so  miserable  a  state,  that  fuguls  were  thrown  into  the  ruts  on  the  days 
on  which  the  King  went  to  Parliament,  to  render  tlic  passage  of  the  state-coach 
more  easy."  *  The  present  Saint  Margaret's  Street  was  formed  out  of  a  thorough- 
fare known  as  Saint  Margaret's  Lane,  which  was  so  narrow  that  "  pales  were 
obliged  to  be  placed,  four  feel  high,  between  the  foot-path  and  coach-road,  to 
preserve  the  passengers  from  injury,  and  from  being  covered  with  the  mud  which 
was  splashed  on  all  sides  in  abundance."  \  The  pales  here  preserved  the  pas- 
sengers more  effectually  than  the  posts  of  other  thoroughfares.  These  posts,  in 
the  principal  avenues,  constituted  the  only  distinction  between  the  foot-way  and 
carriage-way  ;  for  the  space  within  the  poela  was  as  uneven  as  the  space  without. 
This  inner  space  was  sometimes  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could  pass  at  a 
time,  and  hence  those  oonlesta  for  the  wail  that  filled  the  streets  with  the  vocife- 
rations  of  anger,  and  the  din  of  assaulting  sticks,  and  sometimes  the  clash  of 
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naked  stevl.     Dr.  Johnson  describes  how  those  quarruU  were  common  whoa  he 

first  came  to  London ;  and  how  at  length  things  were  better  ordered.     But  the 

change  must  in  great  part  be  imput<.-d  to  the  |;ruduu1  improvement  of  the  streets. 

lu  Gay's  time  there  was  no  safety  but  within  the  posU. 

"  Though  pxpeiliiion  bitts,  yet  never  stray 
Whcrt  no  ntnf;^-tl  pi>si9  <lfff n<l  llic  rufiged  wny ; 
Hrrc  Ituli-ii  mrts  irith  ihiinilerin^  waj^goiis  m«et, 
Wbcds  cia»li  with  whi^lo.  h.kI  bar  the  n&rrntr  MrceL" 

Id  wet  and  gusty  weather  the  unhappy  walker  heard  the  craiy  signs  swinging 
over  his  head,  as  CrulUvcr  duscriU-s  the  Red  Lion  of  Brentford.  The  8j>out8  of 
every  house  were  streaming  at  bis  feet,  or  dreticliing  his  laced  hat  and  his  pow- 
dered wig  with  unpitying  torrent*.  At  every  step  soniu  bulk  or  shop-projection 
narrowed  the  narrow  road,  and  drove  him  against  the  eoach-wheels.  The  chair- 
men, if  there  was  room  to  paas,  oceupicd  all  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
posts.  The  "hooded  maid"  came  aomctimcs  gingerly  along,  with  pattens  and 
umbrella  (then  exclusively  used  by  womcnj,  and  of  courtesy  he  mual  yci<t  the 
wall.  The  small-coal  man,  and  the  sweep,  and  the  barber,  took  the  wall,  in 
assertion  of  their  clotbfs-Boiling  prerogative;  and  the  bully  thrust  him,  or  was 
himself  thrust,  "to  the  muddy  kennel's  side."     The  great  rule  for  the  pedes* 

Irian  was, — 

"  E*erbe  watchful  to  maintain  tbe  wall,"* 

The  dignity  of  the  wall,  and  ibt  iitcunvenienc<»,  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  James 
and  Charles.     Donne,  In  his  first  Satire,  describes  the  difOculties  of  one  who 

took  the  wall : — 

"  Now  we  are  In  the  elreet ;  he  Rrsl  of  all, 
ImpruvidctiUy  proud,  creeps  lo  the  wall, 
And  so,  iinpci&oncd  and  licmmed  in  by  inc. 
Sells  for  a  little  state  bis  liberty." 

Tlie  streets,  in  the  giHtd  old  times,  often  presented  obstructions  to  the  pedes- 
trian which  appear  to  us  like  the  wonders  of  some  unknown  region.  Id  the  more 
recent  unhappy  days  of  public  executions  the  wayfarer  passed  up  Ludgatc  Hill 
with  an  eye  averted  from  the  Old  Bailey ;  for  there,  as  Monday  morning  came, 
duly  hung  some  three,  and  it  may  be  six,  unhappy  victims  of  a  inercik-ss  code, 
judicially  murdered  according  to  our  better  notions.  Then  was  the  rush  to  see 
the  horrid  sight,  and  thi^  driise  i:-rowd  jioiiring  awav  fi-om  it;  and  the  piekpocket 
active  under  the  gallows;  and  the  business  of  Hie  iiitA-rruplcd  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  little  emotion  even  amongst  the  steady  walkers  who  hewled  not  the 
spectacle;  it  waa  a  thing  of  course.  And  so  was  the  pillory  in  earlier  times. 
Gay  says  nothing  of  the  feelings  of  the  passcr-on ;  he  had  only  to  take  care  of 

his  clothes : 

"  Where,  elevnicd  o'er  llif  paping  crowd, 
C'bap'd  in  the  board  the  ptrrjurd  h«id  is  bow'd, 
Bcltiut'B  retreat ;   hen.-,  thiuk  lui  liailittuneH  {Xiur, 
Turiii|>9  and  half  lialcli'd  cg^ti,  a  tiiicLgU-d  sbiiwer, 
AmotiK  ihp  nilibV  rain:  sonic  raiidym  lhri>w 
May  with  lite  Uickliii};  yolk  ihy  cbeek  o'erflow." 

People  used  to  talk  of  these  things  as  coolly  as  GaiTard  wrote  to  Lord  Strafford 
of  them:  "No  mercy  showed  to  Prynno;  he  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  lost  hia  first 
ear  in  a  pillory  in  the  palace  at  Westminster  in  full  term ;  his  other  in  Cheap 
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•ide,  where,  while  he  stotid.  his  Tolumea  were  burnt  under  hw  nost,  which  had 
oiiiiofit  tiufi'i>cated  Iiim."*  The  cruelty  is  not  mitigated  hy  the  suhsoquent  account 
of  Giirnird.  that  Mr,  Prninc  "  hath  [^oi  liis  cars  sewed  im,  that  thoy  grow  again, 
as  hcfoTv,  to  his  head."t  If  the  nmli  round  iho  pillory  was  safely  passed,  there 
was  another  mob  often  to  be  encouniorod.  Rushing  along  Cheapside,  or  Covcnt 
Garden,  or  by  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  nime  the  fool-ball  plavcrs.  It  is 
•tarcely  conceivable,  when  I-ondon  had  settled  into  cirtlization,  little  more 
than  a  century  ago, — when  we  had  our  famed  Augustan  age  of  Addisona  and 
Pot»e*i, — when  laced  cuattt,  and  (lowing  wigs,  and  silver  buckles,  ventured  into  the 
streets,  and  the  beau  pridc-d  himself  on 

••  The  nice  conduct  of  k  cloiided  catiP,— ** 

that  the  great  thoroughfjircs  through  which  men  now  more,  "intent  on  high 

designs,"  should  be  a  field  for  foot-ball: 

"The  prrnlicc  quiu  his  shop  to  join  the  crew; 
Increasing  crowds  the  flying  game  puraup.'* ; 

This  is  no  poetical  fiction.     It  was  the  same  immediately  afVer  the  Restoration. 
D'Avenant's  Frenchman  thus  complains  of  the  streets  of  London  : 
"  I  would  now  make  a  safe  retreat,  but  that  methiaks  I  am  stopped  by  one  of 
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yonr  heroic  games,  called  foot-ball ;  which  I  conceire  (under  your  favour)  not  very 
conrcniently  civil  in  the  streets;  especially  in  such  irregular  and  narrow  roads 
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fts  Crool(c<l-Une.  Yet  it  argues  your  courage,  much  like  your  military  pastime 
of  throwing  at  cocVs.  But  your  mettle  would  be  more  ma^ified  (since  you  hare 
long  allowed  those  two  valiant  exercises  in  the  strcota)  to  draw  your  archors  from 
Finsbury,  and,  during  high  market,  let  them  shoot  at  butts  in  Cheapaide."* 

It  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  To  this  game  went  the  sturdy 
sppronticcs,  with  all  the  train  of  idlers  in  a  motley  population;  and  when  their 
blood  was  up,  as  it  generally  was  in  this  exercise,  which  Stubbea  calls  '•  a  bloodi 
and  murthering  practice,  rather  than  a  fellowly  sport  or  pastime,"  they  had  litl 
heed  to  the  passengers  in  the  streets,  whether  there  wa«  passing  by 

"  A  velvet  justice  with  a  long 
GrvAl  tmin  of  blue-coats,  twcKc  or  fourteen  strong ;  "  t 

or  a  gentle  lady  on  her  palfrey,  wearing  her  "risor  made  of  volvet."t    Tli 
courtier,  descrihed  in  Hall,  had  an  awful  ehance  to  save  his  "  perewinke"  in  such" 
an  encounter  i  when  with  his  "  bonnet  vail'd,"  according  to  the  "  courtesies" 

his  time, 

"Travelling  along  hi  London  wsy." 

he  has  to  recover  his  "auburn  locks'*  from  the  "ditch"  that  crosses  the  thorougl 
fare. 

The  days  we  are  noticing  were  not  those  of  pedestrians.  The  "  rcd-heel'd 
shoes"  of  the  time  of  Anne  were  as  little  suited  for  walking,  as  the  "  pantofles"  of 
Elizabeth,  "whereof  some  be  of  white  leather,  some  of  black,  and  some  of  red; 
some  of  lil.irk  velvet,  some  of  white.  Home  of  red,  some  of  green,  rayed,  carved, 
cut,  and  stitched  all  over  with  silk,  and  laid  on  with  gold,  silver,  and  such  like." 
So  Slubbcs  describes  the  ''corked  shoes'*  of  his  day;  and  he  adds,  what  seems 
very  apparent,  "  to  go  abroad  in  them  as  they  are  now  used  altogether,  is  rather 
a  let  or  hindrance  to  a  man  than  otherwise-''^  These  fine  shoes  belonged  to  tho 
transition  state  between  the  horse  and  the  coach  ;  when  men  were  becoming 
'■  cfTcminate"  in  the  use  of  the  new  vehicles,  which  we  have  seen  the  Watcr-Poel 
denounced;  and  the  highways  of  London  were  not  quite  suited  to  the  walker. 
Shoes  such  as  tho*e  are  ridiculed  by  Stubbcs  as  "  uneasy  to  go  in ;"  and  he  a<lJs. 
"  they  cxagerate  a  mountain  of  mire,  and  gather  a.  heap  of  clay  and  baggage 
together." 

In  asking  our  roadeni  to  look  back  to  the  period  when  London  was  without 
coaches — when  no  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  but  that  of  the  eartt  labouring* 
through  the  rutty  ways,  with  its  load  of  fire-wood,  or  beer,  or  perhaps  tho  king's 
pots  and  pans  travelling  from  WcstHnnstcr  to  Greenwich — we  ask  them  to  exer- 
ciso  a  considerable  power  of  imagination.  Yet  I^ndon  had  no  coaches  till  late 
in  tho  reign  of  Klizabeth;  and  they  can  scarcely  ho  said  to  have  come  into 
general  use  till  the  accession  of  James,  lliosc  who  were  called  by  business  or 
pleasure  to  travel  long  distances  in  London,  which  could  not  be  easily  reached 
by  water-conveyance,  rode  on  horses.  For  several  centuries  the  rich  citisens  and 
the  courtiers  were  equestrians.  All  the  records  of  early  pageantry  tell  us  of  the 
magnificence  of  horsemen.  Froissart  wiw  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he  thus 
describes  the  progress  of  the  triumphant  Boliugbroke  through  tlie  city  :— "  And 
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■fler  dinner  th«  duke  departed  from  the  Tower  to  WestioUuiter,  and  rode  all  tlie 
way  baruhcadcd;  and  about  his  tieck  the  livery  of  France.  He  was  aecomjmnitHl 
with  the  prince  his  sun,  and  six  dukes,  six  carls,  and  eighteen  barons,  and  in  ail, 
knights  and  »(]uir(^  nine  hundred  horse.  Then  the  king  had  on  a  short  coat  of 
cloth  of  gold,  after  the  manner  of  Almayne.  and  he  was  mounted  on  a  white  courser, 
and  the  garter  on  his  lufl  leg.  Thusi  the  duke  rude  through  London  with  a  great 
number  of  lords,  every  lord's  servant  in  their  master's  livery ;  all  the  burgesses  and 
Lombard  merchants  in  London,  and  everj-  craft  wiih  their  livery  and  device.  Thui* 
he  was  convcye<l  to  Westminster.  He  was  in  number  six  thousa/ui  horse."'  The 
old  English  chroniclers  revel  in  these  dtmcriptlons.  They  paint  for  us,  in  the 
most  vivid  colours,  the  entry  into  London  of  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt ;  they 
are  most  circumstantial  in  their  relations  of  tho  welcome  of  his  unhappy  son, 
aAor  the  boy  had  been  crowned  at  Paris,  with  the  king  riding  amidst  flowing 
conduits,  and  artiticial  trees  and  flowers,  and  virgins  making  "heavenly  melody," 
and  bishops  "  in  pontifical!  1ms ;"  and  having  made  his  oblations  at  the  cathedral, 
"he  took  again  his  steed  at  the  west  door  of  Paul's,  and  so  rude  forth  to  Wcst- 
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minater."!  By  the  ancient  "  order  of  crowning  the  tings  and  queens  of  England," 
It  is  prescribed  that,  "the  day  before  the  coronation,  the  king  should  come  from 
the  Tower  of  T^^mdon  to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  through  the  midst  of  the  citVj 
mounted  on  a  horse,  handsomely  habited,  and  bare-headed,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people.";  Tho  citisons  were  familiar  with  these  splendid  equestrian  pro- 
cessions, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  era  of  coaches  ;  and  they  hung  their  wooden 
homes  with  gay  tapestry,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  sate  in  their  most  costly 
dresses  in  the  balconies,  and  shouts  rent  the  air,  and  they  forgot  for  a  short  time 
that  there  was  little  security  for  life  or  property  against  the  despot  of  the  hour. 
They  plaved  at  tliesc  pageants,  um  they  still  play,  upon  a  smaller  scale  themselves; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  horse  and  henchmen  were  seen  on  all  solemn  occasions  of 
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marching -watches  and  Bartholomew  fairs.    The  city-digniUricfl  ftcldom  ride  now, 
althmigh  each  new  sherllf  has  a  horse- hhirV  |ireeontcc1  to  him  at  his  inauguration, 
that  he  may  cliinb  into  the  snJdle  as  licsccms  his  gravily.     The  courllcn  kept  to 
their  riding  procesitiuns,  down  almost  to  the  dap  of  the  great  civil  war;  perhapa 
as  a  sort  of  faint  »hadow  of  the  chivalry  that  was  gone.     Garrard  tclli  ua,  in 
1630,  hon-  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  rode  to  his  installation  &a  a  knight  of  the 
garter  at  Windsor,  with  earU,  and  maniuisca,  and  almost  all  the  young  nobili 
and  many  barons,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  gentry,  near  a  hundred  horae 
In  all.*    TlitJ  em  of  coaches  and  chain*  was  then  arrived;  but  the  Duke  of 
North umlwrland  did  not  hold  that  they  belonged  to  knighthood.     Fifty  years 
earlier  coaches  were  shunned  as  "efleiuluate."     Aubrey,   in  his  short  memoir 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  do^cribes  the  feeling  alx^ut  couches  in  the  days  of  Elizabcti 
"  I  have  heard  Dr.  Pell  say  that  he  has  been  told  by  ancient  gentlemen 
those  days  of  Sir  Philip,  so  famous  for  men-at-arms,  that  'twas  then  held  aa 
g;peat  a  disgrace  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  aecn  riding  in  the  street  in  a  coach, 
as  it  wciuld  now  fur  such  a  one  to  1>c  seen  in  the  streets  tn  a  petticoat  and  watat 
coat;  BO  much  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  now  alu*red."t    Our  friend  the  Watt/- 
Poet  looks  back  upgn  that  to  him  golJen  age  with  a  similar  feeling. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  saddle-horses  confined  to  men  in  the  early  days.     Chaa< 
thus  describes  his  'Wife  of  Bath  :'— 

"  fpon  an  ambler  easily  tlic  «at, 
Yvriiiipl(*iJ  well,  and  on  her  head  a  hat, 
Ab  brnad  aa  is  «  buckler  or  a  ursc- 
A  foot-roantle  about  licrhi]i])rt  larRc, 
Ami  on  lifr  ffcl  a  |>air  of  a)>urr^  sLurp." 

AVhen  Katharine  of  Spain  came  over  in  ir>01  to  marry  Prince  Arthur,  a  h 
was  provided  fiir  her  conveyance  from  the  Tower  to  Saint  Paul's,  upon  which  she 
was  to  ride  "  with  the pUtton  behind  a  lord  to  be  named  by  the  king;"  but  it  was 
also  ordered  that  "  eleven  paJfrej/s  in  one  suit  be  ordained  for  such  ladies  attend- 
ing upon  the  said  princess  as  shall  follow  next  unto  the  said  pillion, "J  The  great 
ladies  long  after  this  rode  on  horseback  on  ordinary  occasions.  Elizabeth  conj^H 
missioned  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  purchase  a  horse  at  Antwerp;  and  the  mci^ 
chant-prince  writes  to  Cecil  in  I  .tGO  :  ^"  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Turkey  horse  doth 
begin  to  mend  in  his  fetrt  and  biidy  ;  which  doubtless  is  one  of  the  n-adiest  horscfl 
that  is  in  all  Christendom,  and  runa  the  I)e8t,"  §  Of  poor  Mary  of  Scotland,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  afl4T  conveying  her  to  Buxton,  WTites  to  Cecil  in  I5S0  : — 
"  She  had  a  hard  beginning  of  her  journey ;  for  when  she  should  have  taken  her 
horse,  he  started  aside,  and  therewith  she  fell,  and  hurt  her  back,  which  she  still 
complains  of,  notwithstanding  she  applies  the  bath  once  or  twice  a  day."l|  T^he 
"  horse-litter"  appears  to  have  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  oaddte  and 
the  coach.  When  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VI!,,  set  forward  for  Scotland, 
she  rode  on  a  "fair  palfrey;"  but  after  her  was  "conveyed  by  two  footmen  one 
very  rich  litter,  Viorno  by  two  fair  coursers  very  nobly  drcst,  in  the  which  litter 
the  said  queen  was  borue  on  the  entering  of  the  good  towns,  or  otherw'iBO  to  her 
good  plea»ure."1[     The  litter  was,  as  we  here  see,  a  vehicle  of  cercuiony.     liall 
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the  great  clironiclur  of  sights,  thus  describes  the  conveyance  of  Anne  Bullen  to 
her  coronation  : — "Then  came  the  queen  in  a  litter  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  uol 
covered  nor  bailed,  which  was  led  by  two  palfreys  clad  in  white  damask  duwn  to 
the  ^ound,  head  and  all,  led  by  her  footmen.  ,  ,  So  she  with  all  her  coinpany 
and  the  mayor  rode  forth  to  Temple  Bar,  which  was  newly  painted  and  repaired, 
where  stood  also  divers  sinj^ing:  men  and  children,  till  she  came  to  WcstminBlor 
Hall,  which  was  richly  hanged  with  cloth  of  arras,  and  new  glazed.  And  in  the 
middest  of  the  hall  she  was  taken  out  of  her  litter."  tip  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
the  horse  litter  rontinncd  to  l»e  used  on  slate  occ;isiona;  Imt  it  gradaally  became 
exrlnsivcly  emplnvcd  by  the  rich  and  aged,  at  a  porifHl  when  coaches  were  still 
terrildy  rongh  vehicles.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  states  that  he  travelled  in  one  with 
his  sick  father,  in  IG40,  from  Bath  to  Wotton  ;  and  this,  Markl.ind  sava,  in  the  latest 
mention  of  the  conveyance  which  ho  can  find.  There  is  a  later  mention  of  it.  in 
■  bitter  attack  upon  the  old  republicans,  in  1680:  "  Can  we  forget  that  horrid 
accident  when  Major-Oeneral  Skippon  came  in  a  horse-Utter,  woundeil.  to  l^n- 
don?  When  he  passed  by  the  brewhouse  near  St.  Johu'u  Street,  a  devilish  mastiff 
Bew,  as  at  a  bear,  at  one  of  his  horses,  and  held  liim  so  fast  that  the  horse  grew 
mad  a.s  a  mad  dog;  the  soldiers  so  amazed  that  none  had  the  wit  to  shoot  the 
mastilT;  but  the  horse-litter,  borne  between  two  horses,  tossed  the  major-general 
like  a  dog  in  a  blanket  ."*  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  this  description  of 
a  litter. 

Of  the  elder  vehicles  that  preceded  coaches,  whether  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
chare,  car,  chariot,  caroch,  or  whirlicotc,  we  have  little  here  to  say.  Their  dignity 
was  not  much  elevated  above  that  of  the  waggon ;  and  they  were  scarcely  calcu- 
lated to  move  about  the  streets  of  London,  which  are  described  in  a  Paving  Act 
of  1339  as  **  very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  jK-rilous  and  noyous, 
as  well  for  the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  aa  on  foot,  and  with  carriages.** 
There  appears  little  doubt  that  the  coach  finit  appeared  alwul  1564;  although 
the  question  was  subseipiently  raiser!  "  whether  the  devil  brought  tobacco  into 
England  in  a  coach,  or  else  brought  a  coach  in  a  fog  or  mist  of  tobacco."t  Stow 
thns  describes  the  introduction  of  this  novelty,  which  was  to  change  the  face  of 
English  society : 

"  In  the  year  1564,  Guilliam  Booncn,  a  Dutchman,  became  the  queen's  coach- 
man  ;  and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  England.  After  a 
while,  divers  great  ladies,  with  as  great  jealousy  of  the  queen's  displeasure,  made 
them  coaches,  and  rid  up  and  down  the  countries  in  them,  to  the  great  admiratioD 
of  all  the  beholders  ;  but  then  by  little  and  little  they  grew  usual  among  the 
nobility  and  others  of  sort,  and  within  twenty  years  became  a  great  trade  ot 
coach -making.'* 

In    little   more    than   thirty    years  a    Bill  was  brought  into   Parliament    "  to 
restrain  the  eicces.<iive  use  of  coaches." 

One  of  the  most  signal  examples  we  can  find  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
middle  classes  is  exhibited  iii  their  rapid  appropriation  to  their  own  use  of  the 
new  luxury  which  the  highest  in  the  land  ventured  at  fii-st  to  indulge  in,  timidly, 
and  with  "  jcalousv*  of  the  queen's  displeasure.    It  was  in  vain  that  Parliament 
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legislated  against  their  "  excessive  ufte;"  it  waa  equally  in  vain  that  the  citizent 
and  citizens'  wives  who  aspired  to  ride  in  them,  were  ridiculed  by  the  wits  and 
hooted  1>y  the  cnvb.  As  in  tlic  diCTusion  of  every  other  cunveuicnce  ur  luxury 
introduced  by  the  rich,  the  distiiic-liuu  of  riding  in  a  couch  soon  ceased  to  be  a 
distinction.  The  proud  Duke  of  Uuckinghum  seeing  that  coaches  irith  two 
horses  were  used  by  all,  and  thnt  the  nobility  had  only  the  exclusive  honour  uf 
four  horses,  set  up  a  coach  with  six  horses  ;  and  then  "  the  stout  Ear)  of 
Northumhrrlund"  established  one  with  eight  horses."  Massingor,  in  "  The 
City  Madam,"  exhibits  Anne  Frugal  demanding  of  her  courtly  admirer — 

"  My  carorh 
DravTD  by  six  Flanxlon  m&rcs,  m;  coachman,  grxKNu, 
Pcntillioii,  and  t'oolmea." 

The  high-born  and  the  wealthy  soon  found  that  those  who  had  been  long  acfus* 
tomcd  to  trudge  through  the  miry  streets,  or  on  rare  occasions  to  bcatride  an 
ambling  nag,  would  make  a  ready  way  with  money  to  appropriate  the  new 
luxury  to  themselves.  Coaches  soon  came  to  be  hired.  They  were  to  be  found 
in  the  suburban  districts  and  in  inns  within  the  town.  Taylor  (he  writes  in  1G23) 
■ays,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  gentlewoman  who  sent  her  man  to  Smilhlield  from 
Charing  Croe.s,  to  hire  a  coach  to  carry  her  to  Whitehall ;  another  did  the  like 
from  Ludgate-hill,  to  be  carried  to  sec  a  play  at  the  Blackfriars."  Ho  impute* 
this  anxiety  for  the  accommodation  of  a  roach  to  the  pride  of  the  good  people, 
and  he  was  probably  right.  He  gives  us  a  ludicrous  example  of  the  extent  of 
this  passion  in  the  case  of  "  two  leash  of  oyster-wives,"  who  "  hired  a  coach  to 
carry  ihem  to  the  green-goose  fair  at  Stratford-the-Bow ;  and  aa  they  were 
hurried  betwixt  Aldgatc  and  Mile-end,  they  were  bo  be-madam'd.  be-mistrcss'd, 
and  ladylied  by  the  beggars,  that  the  foolish  women  began  to  swell  with  a  proud 
supposition  or  imaginary  greatness,  and  gave  all  their  money  to  the  mendicanting 
canters."t  The  rich  visitors  who  came  to  London  from  the  country  were  great 
employers  of  coaches  j  and  Taylor  tells  us  tliat  the  "  Proclamation  eoneeraiilg 
the  retiring  of  the  gentry  out  of  the  city  into  their  rounlrie«"  H<imewhat  "cleared 
the  streets  of  these  way-stopping  whirligigs;  for  a  man  now  might  walk  without 
bidding  Stand  up,  ho .'  by  a  fellow  that  can  scarcely  cither  go  or  stand  himself  J*' 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  those  days  of  ill-paved  and  narrow  streets  the 
foftches  must  have  been  a  great  impediment  to  the  goings-on  of  London  business 
Our  Water- Poet  is  alive  to  all  these  ineonvemcnces:  "  Butchers  cannot  pass 
with  their  cattle  for  them  ;  market  folks,  which  bring  provision  of  victuals  to  the 
cily,  are  stopped,  stayed,  and  hindered ;  earts  or  wains,  with  their  necessary 
wares,  are  debarred  and  letted  ;  the  milk-maid's  ware  is  often  spilt  in  the  dirt ;" 
and  then  he  describea  how  the  proud  mistresses,  sitting  in  their  "  hell-cart" 
(Kvelyn  tells  us  this  was  the  Londoner's  name  for  a  coach  long  after),  rido 
grinning  and  deriding  at  the  people  "  crowded  and  shrouded  up  against  stalls 
and  shops."  D'Avciiant,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  notices  the  popular 
feeling :  "  Master  Londoner,  be  not  so  hot  against  coaches."  But  the  coaches 
flourished,  in  sjjile  of  the  populace.  The  carman  might  drive  up  against  them, 
and  the  coachman,  "  with  six   nobles  sitting  together,"  might  be  compelled  to 
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"  stop,  and  g'lTO  place  to  as  many  barrels  of  beer."*  They  flourUlicd,  loo,  ia 
spile  of  the  roads.  "  It  is  a  most  uneasy  kind  of  passage-  in  coarheH  un  the 
pftTod  ulTocts  of  London,  wherein  men  and  women  arc  so  tost,  tumblfd,  jumbled, 
mmbled,  and  croftsing  of  kennels,  dunghills,  and  uneven  way»,"t  It  is  affirmed 
ia  a  pamphlet  quoted  by  Markland,  entitled  "  Coach  and  Sedan,"  that  in  1636 
the  coaches  "  in  Ixindun,  tht>  suburbs,  and  within  four  miles  compass  witliout, 
arc  rockoueJ  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  and  odd." 

It  was  two  years  before  the  date  of  this  calculation  that  the  first  hacknev-eoach 
xtand  was  established  in  T^ondon.  Garrard  thus  detu^ribe^  it  in  a  tetter  to  Straf- 
ford :  "  ]  rannut  omit  to  mention  any  new  thing  that  eumcs  up  amongst  us 
though  never  so  trivial:  here  is  one  Captain  Baily,  he  hath  been  a  sea  captain, 
but  now  live*  on  the  land,  about  this  city,  where  he  tries  cx]H';rlmcnt«.  Tie  hath 
erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney-coaches,  put  his  men  in  livery, 
and  appointed  them  to  stand  at  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them  Instruc- 
trans  at  what  rates  to  carry  men  into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day 
they  may  be  hud.  Other  hackney-men  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the 
same  place,  and  perform  their  juume^-a  at  the  same  rate.  So  that  sometimes 
there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  that  they  and  others 
are  to  be  had  everywhere,  as  watermen  arc  to  be  had  by  the  water-side.  Kvery- 
body  is  much  pleased  with  it.  For,  whercaa  before  coaches  could  not  be  had 
but  at  great  rates,  now  a  mau  may  hare  one  mucA  cheaper."  t 


Writing  two  months  after,  the  same  retailer  of  news  says,  "  here  is  a  procla- 
mation coming  forth  about  the  reformation  of  Hackney-coaches,  and  ordering  ol 
other  coaches  about  London.     One  thousand  nine  hundred  wa»  the  number  of 
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harknrv-coacheB  of  London,  base  lean  judos,  unworthy  to  be  »cen  in  go  brave  a, 
citv  cr  to  stand  about  a  king's  court.'*  In  |(>35  he  writes,  "  Here  is  a  procla- 
mation coming  forth,  to  |trohibit  all  hackney-coaches  to  pass  op  and  down  in 
Ijondon  atrcets;  out  of  town  they  may  go  at  pleasure  as  heretofore."  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  King  might  proclaim,  and  that  his  subjects  would  not  hearken 
to  him,  as  long  as  they  found  hackney-coaches  essential  to  their  business  or  plea- 
sure. We  have  an  amusing  exami>le  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  mtrtldling, 
twenty-five  years  after  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  of  IG60,  writea,  "  Notwithstanding 
this  is  the  first  day  of  the  King's  proclnmation  against  hackney -coaches  coming 
into  the  streets  to  stand  to  he  hired,  yet  I  got  one  to  carry  me  home."  We  think 
we  hear  his  cunning  chuckle  aa  he  hires  the  coach,  and  laughs  at  the  law-inakers. 
When  Prince  rharle*.  afterwards  Charles  I.,  rctUHK-d  from  his  f«ilhles8  wooing 
of  the  daughter  of  Philip  TV.,  he  brought  with  him  three  sedan-chairs  of  curious 
workmanship.  Such  a  mode  of  conveyance  was  unknown  to  tho  English,  Thej 
had  seen  the  fair  and  the  feeble  carritMl  in  a  box.  8uj>port«.Hl  by  a  horse  before  and 
a  horse  behind;  and  they  felt,  therefore,  something  like  what  we  have  felt  at  tho 
sight  of  an  election  rabble  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of  a  popular  candidate — they 
frit  th.it  men  were  degraded,  when  the  favonrito  of  James  and  Charles,  Bucking- 
ham, first  moved  into  the  streets  of  I^ondon,  borne  in  hissed.an  on  men's  shoii  Idcrs. 
"  Babv  Charles"  had  presented  "  Steenie"  with  two  of  these  luxuries  of  foreign 
growth.  Wilson  says,  "  When  Buckingham  came  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  ujKtn 
men's  shoulders,  tho  clamour  and  n«iso  of  it  was  so  extravagant,  that  the  people 
would  rail  on  him  in  the  streets,  loathing  that  men  should  be  brought  to  as  scr* 
rile  a  condition  as  horses."  Tho  very  year  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  and 
Buekinghain  to  Spain,  Ifrlii,  was  Massinger's  "  Bonduian"  produced.  Charles  and 
the  favourite  returned  to  London  early  in  Octolier;  Uie  play  was  first  acted  on 
the  3rd  of  December.     It  contains  these  lines: 

"'Tis  a  BtrotiK-Iinih'd  k»Ai~c: 

My  father  bonghl  liim  for  my  siatcr'a  titter. — 

O  pride  of  wuinen  T   CWL-he»  htp  tou  contmoa ; 

Tliey  iurfeit  in  the  Imppincss  ot  peace. 

And  liulirs  ttiinlc  [hey  keep  nnl  sCnie  enmii;h 

If.  fut  lliL-ir  puitip  and  I'lsc.  tlicy  axe  uut  burne 

In  Ihuuipli  on  mm't  thouidnt." 

Uilchrist  and  GifTord  think  that  this  was  an  allusion  to  Buckingham.  If  so, 
and  there  can  he  little  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  vain  favourite  must  have  paraded 
with  his  new  luanry,  "degrading  Englishmen  into  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden," 
(as  a  writer  of  that  day  cxprcsws  himself,)  npm  the  instant  of  his  return. 

But  the  popular  clamour  was  as  ineffectual  against  the  chairs  us  against  the 
coaches.  In  1634,  Garrard,  writing  to  Lord  .Strafford,  says,  "  Here  is  also  an- 
other project  for  carrying  jMfople  up  and  down  iu  cluse  chairs,  for  the  sole  doing 
whereof  Sir  Sunder  Duncombe,  a  traveller,  now  a  jtensioner,  hath  obtainod  a 
patent  from  the  king,  and  hath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  use."  The 
coachmen  and  the  chairmen  soon  got  up  a  pretly  quarrel;  and  in  16;1G  wo  find 
published  the  amusing  tract,  entitled  "  Coach  and  Sedan,  pleasantly  disputing 
for  place  and  precedence."  Tho  title  exhibits  to  ua  the  form  of  the  sedan, 
with  its  bearers  tott'iriir  for  custom — and  wo  h.ivc  a  description  of  the  con*-cy- 
auce  and  its  men,  which,  with  the  engraving  a*hich  accompanies  it,  clcarlv  enough 
shows  that  (he  chairmen  nn  longer  bore  the  '■  liltrr  "  on  their  shoulders,  palanquin- 
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c-ktyaJoptvd tliemodcorcanr^'itigwliichhaaltfated  till 
own  day,  tiowovcr  the  form  of  the  thiog* 
carried  has  changed.  -t 

We  have  now  the  coach  and  the  chair  Jt»>-. 

fiurly  launched  into  the  streets  of  Ten- 
don, of  which  thcv  held  joint  iiosscssfun 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  \\c 
have  DO  doubt  that  the  chair  was  a  most 
flourishing'  ioTention.  The  state  of  the 
pavement  till  the  middle  of  the  l^t  cen- 
tury must  have  rendered  carriage  con- 
veyance anythinff  rather  than  safe  and 
pleaaant.  Dulaure  telU  us  that  before  the 
lime  of  Louis  XIV.  the  streets  of  Paris  wcreao  narrow,  particularly  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  that  carringeB  could  nut  penetrate  into  them.*  D'Avenant'a  pic- 
ture of  London,  before  the  fire,  is  not  much  more  satiafactor)' :  "  Sure  your  an- 
ceslont  contrived  your  narrow  streets  in  the  days  of  wheel-barrows,  before  those 
greater  engines,  carts,  were  invented.  la  your  climate  so  hot  that  as  you  walk 
you  need  umbrellas  of  tiles  to  intercept  the  sun?  or  are  your  shambles  »o  empty 
that  you  arc  afraid  to  take  in  fresh  air.  lest  it  should  sharpen  your  stomachs  ?  Oh, 
the  goodly  landsktp  of  Old  Fish  Street  I  whi<-h,  had  it  nut  had  thu  ill  luck  to  be 
crooked,  was  narrow  enough  to  have  been  your  founder's  perspective :  and  where 
the  garrets  (perhaps  not  for  want  of  architecture,  but  through  abundance  of 
amity)  arc  eo  made,  that  ojtpnsite  neighbours  may  shake  hands  without  stirring 
from  home." 

The  chair  had  a  better  chance  than  the  coach  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  In  the 
pictun^  of  coaches  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  driver  sits  on  a  bar,  or  narrow 
chair,  very  low  behind  the  horses.  In  those  of  Charles  1.  he  sometimes  drives 
in  this  way,  and  sometimes  rides  as  a  postillion.  But  the  hackney -coach  man 
after  the  Restoration  is  a  personage  with  a  short  whip  and  spurs;  he  has  been 
compelled  to  mount  one  of  his  horses,  that  he  may  more  effectually  manage  his 

progress  throui^h  the  narrow  streets,  His  coach,  loo,  is 
a  small  affair.  I)'.\%-cnunt  describes  the  coaches  as  *'UD- 
easily  hung,  and  so  nanou-,  that  I  took  litem  for  sedans 
on  wheels."  As  the  streets  were  widened,  after  the  fire, 
the  coachman  was  restored  to  the  dignity  of  a  seat  on  the 
carriage;  for,  in  the  times  of  William  ITI.and  Anne,  we 
invariably  6nd  him  sitting  on  a  box.  This  was  a  thing 
for  use  and  not  for  finery.  Here,  or  in  a  leather  poudi 
appended  to  it,  the  careful  man  carried  a  hammer,  pin- 
cers, nails,  ropes,  and  other  appliances  in  case  of  need ; 
and  the  Aamwifr-cloth  was  devised  in  conceal  these  ne- 
cessary but  unsightly  n-inedies  for  broken  wheels  and 
shivered  panels.  The  skill  of  lliis  worthy  artist  in  the  way 
of  reparation  would  not  rust  for  want  of  use.  Gay  has 
l«ft  us  two  vivid  pictures  of  the  common  accidents  of  the  days  of  Anne.  The 
carman  was  the  terror  of  coaches  IVom  the  first  hour  of  their  use;  and  whether  he 
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was  the  regular  city  carinan,  or  bore  the  honour  of  the  dustman,  brewer'i  mao, 
or  coal-heaver,  ho  was  cvot  the  satnu  vociferous  and  reclclew  enemy  of  the  moro 
aristocratic  coachman. 

"  I'vr  teen  >  licau,  io  Bomc  ill-fated  hour, 

WlM*ti  o'er  ihe  stonM  chok'd  kennels  swell  the  ihower. 

In  gilded  chariot  loll ;  lie  wiib  dudain 

Virw>  Rpattvr'd  passcn^rs  all  drcoch'd  in  rain. 

\>'ilh  mud  fill'd  liigli,  the  rumbling  can  draws  near  ;— 

Vow  ruW  Lhy  prancing  &U-eda,  Juc'd  charialecr  - 

Th«  duvUiiiiii  liahea  on  wiili  Bpitcrvil  rti^. 

His  pondvroua  Bp^^kea  Ihy  jiaiatcd  wheel  enga^; 

Crush 'd  is  ih;  pride,  duwn  fallai  the  shiiekiug  be&u. 

The  slabby  pavement  t;r>8t«l  franrneiU*  tlrcw; 

Bliick  flouds  of  wire  th'  embruider'd  co»t  disj^raoc, 

And  Qiud  enwraiw  the  hotiuun  of  hix  iace." 

The  dangers  of  opened  vaults,  and  of  mighty  holes  in  the  paving,  fenced  round 
with  no  protecting  rail,  and  illuininatod  only  by  a  glimmering  rushlight  in  a 
dark  street,  seem  la  belong  altogclher  to  some  barbaric  region  which  never  could 
have  been  London : — 

"Wlierf  «  dim  glf^am  the  paly  lantern  throws 
O'er  the  luid  iKivmnent,  heapy  rubbish  i^tuwb, 
Or  arched  raulu  tlii'ii  gaping  jaws  extend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  tu  uumniua-shores  descend ; 
Ofl  by  the  wiudE  cxitucl  the  signal  lies. 
Or  smothcr'd  in  the  gliuiuierliig  socket  dies 
Ere  night  hiu  half  mll'd  round  biT  vhun  ihrune; 
lu  the  wide  (^ulf  the  stialtcr'd  cuach  ocrthruwn 
Sinkfi  with  thc^  snorting  steedii;  the  reins  arc  broke. 
And  fmra  tlie  crackling  axle  flies  the  epuke." 

Bui  long  after  Gay's   time   the  carmen  and  the  pavement  made   havoc  with 

coaches.     If  we  open  Hogarth,  the   great  painter   of  manners  shows  us  the 

vehicular  dangers  of  his  age.  Bonfires  in  the  streets  on  rejoicing  nights,  with 
the  *' Flyiug-coach,"  that  went  five  miles  an  hour,  overturned  into  the  flames;* 
the  four  lawyers  getting  out  of  a  hackney-coach  that  has  come  in  collision  with  a 
carman,  while  the  brewer's  man  rides  upon  his  shaft  in  somniferous  majesty  ;t 
the  dustman's  bcU,  the  little  lioy'a  drum,  the  knife-grinder' a  wheel,  ul)  io  the 
middle  of  the  street,  to  the  terror  of  horses:*  th<'8c  rcpresentatiuna  exhibit  the 
perils  that  ii^ailcil  the  man  who  ventured  into  a  coarh.  The  chair  WHa  no  doubt 
safer,  but  it  had  its  incunvenienres.  Swift,  describes  the  unhappy  condition  of  a 
fop  during  a  "  Citj'  shower :" — 

"  Bnx'd  in  a  chair  the  br;iu  iiupatii'nt  tits, 
While  spouts  run  ctalierinp;  o'er  ihe  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  friKhlful  din 
The  leather  Bounds;— ho  iremblcs  from  within  V* 

The  chairmen  were  very  absolute  fellows.  They  crowded  round  tie  tarem- 
doors,  waiting  for  shilling  custotners;  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  set  down  their 
bor  when  a  convenient  occasion  offered  for  the  recreation  of  a  foaming  niug.§ 
They  were  for  the  most  part  sturdy  Milesians,  revelling,  if  they  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy,  in  aU  the  finery  of  embroidered  coata  and  epaulettes,  and  cocked  liais 
and  feathers.  If  they  were  hackuey-chairmcQ  thev  asserted  their  powor  of  tb" 
strong  arm,  and  were  ofteu  daring  enough  as  a  body  to  iuflucncu  the  fate  ot 
»  Night.  f  Sdotid  Slag*  of  Cruelty.  I  Kiuagcd  Muiician.  (  Hd^aitfa'a  Dttt  Stntt, 
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WeBtminstcr  and  Middlwcx  elections,  in  the  terror  which  they  produced  with  £tt 
and  bludgeon.    But  they  arc  gone.     No  Belinda  now  may  be  jiroud  of 

"  Two  pagrs  »nA  i  chair." 

They  plide  not  amongst  the  chariot- wheels  at  levcc  or  drawing-room.  The  cluHa 
want  them  not.  They  have  retired  to  Bath  and  OKfurd.  We  believe  there  is  one 
chair  still  lingering  about  May  Fair;  but  the  chairmen  must  be  starving.  The 
Society  or  Antiquaries  ought  to  buy  the  relic. 

Waljtole  has  somewhere  a  complaint  of  the  increase  of  London,  that  it  would 
be  suoQ  impossible  for  the  chairmen  to  perform  their  functions.  This  sounds 
very  like  the  notion  that  the  noble  and  the  rich  could  ride  in  nothing  but  chairs. 
These  were  the  days  when  the  private  chair  had  its  "  crimson  velvet  cushions  and 
damask  curtuins,"  such  as  Jonathan  Wild  recovered  for  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, when  two  of  his  rogues,  in  the  disguise  of  chairmen,  carried  away  her 
ehair  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Cha])cl,  while  the  "true  men"  were  drinking.  The 
tovn  has  increased  beyond  Walpolc's  calculation,  and  that  is,  in  some  measure, 
the  reason  why  the  chairs  arc  gone.  The  town  did  not  stop  in  its  increase  to 
consider  the  chairs.  But  there  is  another  reason.  The  rich  and  the  high-lmrn 
have  wisely  learned  to  be  less  exclusive  than  of  old;  and  as  they  must  now-a-days 
wear  coats  of  the  same  fashion  as  humbler  men,  so  must  they  ride  in  their  own 
carnag<;s,  with  no  other  perceptible  difference  betwwn  the  carriage  of  the  duke 
and  his  tailor  than  that  of  the  blazonry.  Pepjs  tells  us  of  "  my  Lady  Peter- 
borough being  in  her  gla-n-coach  with  the  glass  up,  and  seeing  a  lady  pass  by  in 
a  coach  whom  she  would  salute,  the  glass  was  so  clear  that  she  thought  it  had 
been  open,  and  so  ran  her  head  through  the  glass."*  This  hints  of  the  days  when 
Ladies  were  learning  to  rido  in  glass-coaches,  having  just  passed  through  the 
transition  state  of  open  coaches,  and  curtained  coaches,  and  coaches  with  talc 
windows.  How  ashamed  the  wife  of  John  Gilpin  would  have  been  not  to  have 
bnown  better !  And  so  when  everybody  rode  in  coaches  the  lords  and  ladies  set 
np  their  chairs.     The  times  are  altered.     We  have  seen  a  peer  in  an  omnibus. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  a  London  without  an  omnibus  or  a  cabriolet. 
Yet  who  amongst  us  does  not  remember  the  hour  when  they  first  appeared? 
Por  some  two  hundred  years,  those  who  rode  in  hired  carriages  had  acen  the 
hackney-coach  passing  through  alt  its  phases  of  dirt  and  discomfort :  the  springs 
growing  weaker,  the  "iron  ladder"  by  which  we  ascended  mto  its  rickety 
capaciousness  more  steep  and  more  fragile,  the  straw  filthier,  the  cushions  more 
rcdoleot  of  dismal  smells,  the  glasses  less  air-tight.  But  it  ts  of  little  conse- 
(juence.  Nobody  rides  in  them.  The  gentlemen  at  the  "  ofhce  for  granting 
licences  for  carriages  plying  for  hire  in  tlio  metropolis"  tell  us  that  licences  are 
still  granted  to  four  hundred  hackney-coaches.  Alns,  how  arc  the  horses  fed? 
Arc  the  drivers  living  men  who  eat  beef  and  drink  beer?  We  doubt  if  those 
huge  capes  ever  descend  to  receive  a  fare.  Are  they  not  spectre-coaches— coach- 
men still  doomed  to  sleep  upon  their  boxes,  as  the  wild  huntsman  was  doomed 
to  a  demon  chase — for  propitiation?  The  same  authority  telU  us  that  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  cabriolets  to  whom  licences  are  granted.  These  we  know  are 
things  of  life.  They  rush  about  the  streets  as  rapid  as  fire-flies.  They  lame  few, 
Uiey  kill  fewer.  They  sometimes  overturn  us: — but  their  serious  damage  is  not 
mach.     We  borrowed  them  from  the  French  on  a  fine  May  morning  in  the  year 
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1820.  It  is  remarlcablc  how  slow  wc  arc  in  the  EuIo]ition  uf  a  Drv>  thing  ■  &n(l 
hov  wc  hold  to  it  whcu  it  is  once  adojited.  Jn  1813  there  were  eleven  hundicd 
and  fifty  caliriok-t*  u|«m  the  harknev-Btands  <if  PurU — "  Cahriolets  do  place,"* — 
and  we  had  nut  one.  Now,  we  have  fifWrn  liundrcd  uf  them.  Our  English  onc- 
honse  liaiknej-earriageii  have  run  through  ever)*  variety  of  form ;  and  have  at 
length  Bcttlcd  down  into  as  romfortable  vehicles  as  mm  ran  ride  Jn.  But  wo 
rejected  them  when  thc)  were  ]>rofrercd  to  us  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Vt'c  hitve 
before  us  the  copy  of  a  drawing  in  the  splendidly  illustrated  Pennant  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  whirh  we  see  Temple  Bar,  ^iih  liciids  tstill  blackening  upon 
ifpikes  over  the  ardi,  and  K-flcuth  it  a  carriage  uf  which  that  below  Is  un  exact 
representation.  There  is  also  a  print  without  a  date,  giving  the  same  delineation 
of  tlie  same  vehicle;  and  this  tells  us  that  it  is  "  thc  carriage  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Moore."  Like  many  other  "ingenious"  persons,  Mr.  Moure  was  before  his 
age;  and  in  another  half-century  his  carriage,  or  something  very  like  it.  finds 
favour  in  our  eyes  as  one  of  "  Patent  Safety." 

Wc  have  ridden  In  one  of  tlie  hundtcd  omnibuses  that  run  from  Paddington  to 
the  Bank  uith  an  elderly  gentleman  who  told  us  that  in  his  day  there  was  only 
OHtf  stage  from  that  then  suburban  neighbourhood  to  the  rommrrrial  centre,  and 
that  was  never  fdled.  Thi-re  are  now  above  seven  hundred  omnibuses  and  short 
stages — for  the  most  part  umnibuses — in  the  Metropolitan  District — that  is, licensed 
to  run  within  ten  miles  uf  the  General  Po«t  OfEcc.  They  carry  nouie  sixty  thoi.> 
sand  people  daily,  and  receive  annually  in  fares  about  three-quarters  of  a  loillioo 
sterling.  The  omnibus  was  tried  about  1 SOO,  with  four  horttcs  and  six  wheels ;  but 
we  refused  to  acce]it  it  in  any  shape  till  we  imported  the  fashion  from  Paris  in  1830. 
And  now  then,  patient  reader,  seeing  that  you  have  borne  this  introductorj 
gossip  about  London  locomotion,  we  arc  in  a  condition  to 

"beguile  your  time,  mid  fcod  yuvu  knonleJgc, 
Willi  viewing  of  thc  town.'* 

•  Dulsun. 
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III.— PAUL'S   CROSS. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  it  soems,  a  Irco  grow,  but  even  that  no  longer  marlts  the  vpat, 
where  stuod  of  oltl  the  famous  Pail's  Ckoss,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
vacant  spaec  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral.  The  greater  part  of  this  space 
appears  to  have  biwn  a  bury  log- ground,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  one  belonging  to 
the  City,  from  the  most  ancient  limes — from  the  erection  of  the  first  sacred  edilice, 
whether  Christian  church  or  heathen  tomplc,  on  the  mount  now  crowned  by 
St.  Paul's,  or  possibly  from  the  origin  of  London  itself.  Sir  Christojiher  Wren, 
who  dug  deep  into  all  parts  of  the  ground  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present 
ettthedrul,  discovered  no  indications  to  confirm  the  tradition  that  the  site  had  been 
originally  occu[Hi-d  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Diana;  the  precious  fragments 
of  bucks'  horns,  ox-heads,  and  t>uan>'  tusks,  that  had  so  charmed  the  antiquaries, 
had  all  disappeared,  or  become  transmulcil.  bke  fairy  coin,  into  much  more 
worthless  ware — into  bits  of  wood  and  shreds  of  pottery.  But  he  found  under 
the  choir  of  the  old  building  a  prfshjti^rium,  or  semicircular  clianccl,  of  Roman 
ari"hitcctnro — a  structure  of  Kentish  rubble-stone. cemented  v-ith  their  inimitable 
mortar— which  proved  that  the  first  Christian  church  hnd  been  the  work  of  the 
Roman  colonUts^  and  he  also  clearly  ascertained  that  the  northern  part  of  tho 
churchyard  had  been  n  depowtory  for  the  dead  from   the   Roman  and  British 
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times.  Layer  upon  layf  r,  there  they  lay— and  still  lie — the  BUcccsaiTe  poBscaaon 
at'  the  land;  uppermost,  tho  grave*  of  later  generations;  next  under  them,  our 
Saxon  forefathera  from  the  days  of  Ethellwrt  and  St.  Austin,  somD  more  honour- 
ably and  securely  tntoinbed  within  i«.icophagi  formed  of  great  upright  and 
liorizontal  flags,  moitc  embedded  in  cavities  lined  with  chalk-stones — in  cither  case 
the  one  encloaure  serving  for  both  grave  and  coffin;  then,  the  Britons  of  the 
period  bctweeu  the  dcpartnro  of  the  Uomuns  and  tho  uKtablishment  of  tho 
Saxons,  their  dust  mixed  with  great  numbers  of  ivory  and  box-wood  pina,  about 
nix  inches  long,  the  fastenings  apparently  of  the  now  mouldered  shrouds  in 
which  the  bodies  had  once  been  wrapped;  and,  hiwcst  of  all.  eighteen  feel  or 
more  below  the  smfaie,  other  remains  such  us  thi-ac  last,  but  intcrs^jeraed  with 
fragmentij  of  Koman  urns,  revealing  the  burial-placo  of  *'  tho  colony  when 
llomans  and  Britons  lived  aud  died  together.'*  * 


■) 


[Umiuii  &iiU>|uiiio  (.luiul  oil  lIk  Sh«  ol  VatX*  CraaL] 

The  churchyard  appears  to  have  botin  first  enclosed,  and  that  only  in  part,  Isy 
Richard  de  BeaumciB,  who  was  Bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  But 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  Cross  till  long  after  this  time.  Vet  the  earliest  notice 
of  it  that  has  come  down  to  us  dL'scribes  pruceediiigs  which  have  all  the  air  of 
old  usagi*,  and,  at  any  rate,  arc  not  likely  to  have  originated  in  the  ago  when 
we  thus  first  hear  of  them,  or  in  any  prercding  one  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
although  they  may  jiossibly  have  been  then  revived  after  having  been  discon- 
tinued from  the  time  of  that  revolution. 

Suddenly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  King  aud  tho  Wrotis— in  the  uiidst,  wo  may  say,  of  tho  birth-throes 
of  English  liberty — Paul's  Cross  rises  up  before  us,  the  central  object  of  a  picture 
iis  startling  to  our  preconceptions  of  the  time  as  of  the  place.  The  field  of  tho 
dead  is  covered  with  an  excited  living  throng,  an  assembly  of  the  [H!0])Io  met  to 
pass  judgment  on  their  civic  rulers,  whom  the  King's  minister,  speaking  from  the 
Cross,  charges  with  extortion  and  o|ipres8)un.     It  is  tlie  Comitia  of  the  citizens  of 
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London,  held  in  ihcir  Forum,  around  the  orator  haranguing  them  from  the  Rostra. 
It  appcai-s  thai  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I25S.  Henry,  having  found,  ur  [ireti-nding  to  have 
found,  in  iho  royal  wajdrol>c  at  Windsor,  a  roll  of 
parchment  scaled  with  green  wax,  and  filled  with  a 
number  of  accusations  agsunst  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
atdormon  of  I-ondon,  though  nu  tine  could  tell  whence 
it  came,  commanded  John  Manscll,  who  i»  ralU^  one 
of  his  Chief  Justices,  forthwith  to  summon  a  Folk- 
naotQ  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  there  to  read  the  docn- 
menl  to  the  citizens.     The  word  is  Saxon — Fotk- 

mot^t  a  people-meeting,  as  Witenagemcte  is  a  legis-  \  "  ^flt  f^ 

lativc  assembly,  a  meeting  of  wise  men  or  couniei- 
loTi.  And  the  thing  also  was  probably  a  rclicof  the 
old  Saxon  freedom,  though  whether  now,  or  when  c"'<"tiii3 

fiwl  revived,  if  ever  loitt,  no  record  tells.     BntlheansemblingofafolkmoleonthiB 
occasion  is  not  mentioned  as  if  it  were  something  unheard  of,  or  even  new  to  that 
dmc.     Only  one  day's  notice  is  stated  to  have  been  given :  the  day  was  the  2Gth 
of  January,  the  morrow  of  the  festival  of  St.  Paul  ;  and  when  Mansell  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Glouccslcr.  lliu  other  Chief  Justice 
Henry  dc  Bathon.  and  others  of  the  King's  Council,  both  the  people  and  their 
magistrates  were  there  to  meet  him.     Manscll,  having  liret  ordered  the  charges 
to  be  read  aloud,  so  that  all  might  hear  them,  then  called  upon  the  people  to 
inform  him  who  those  rich  men  were  that,  as  asserted  by  the  unkuitwii  accuser, 
had  been  favoured  tn  the  eotlcctiou  of  the  late  tallage  exacted  by  the  king  from 
his  good  subjects  of  the  city  of  London ;  imd  whether  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
had  applied  any  ])art  of  the  tax  to  their  o\mi  use.     The  old  civic  chronicler, 
Fabian,  himself  an  alderman,  and  a  great  venerator  of  his  order,  makes  the 
impeached  functionaries,  in  indignant  consciousness  of  innocence,  to  have  show?i 
the  boldest  of  fronts— in  fact  to  have  driven  Mansell  from  the  field  with  disgrace ; 
und.  certainly,  the  extortion  and  op]>ressiun  have  quite  as  much  the  look  of  being 
on  the  king's  jrart  as  on  Lhcir's.     At  least,  if  they  had  been  fleecing  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  oommoiially,  his  majesty  was  clearly  i-esulved  thai,  by  hook  or  by 
rtuok,  ho  should  have  his  share  of  the  plunder.     And  first  be  set  to  work  by 
noV,  making  loud  profession  of  his  regard  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  rights 
id  intere&tH  uf  the  most  numt-rous  class  of  his  subjects,  ami  «cekiiig  to  ell'cct  his 
despotic  purpose  by  the  aid  of  the  mo«t  j>opular  institution  in  the  country,  per- 
haps that  he  might  l)oLh  gain   his  cud  and  damage  the  itislilution  at  the  same 
time.      In  the  course  ol'  the  afiair,  which  it  does  nut  belong  to  our  present  subject 
to  relate  in  detail,  several  other  ]>ublic  meetings  wore  held  both  at  Paul's  Cross 
and  in  the  Guildhall,  at  which  the  people  were  addrciscd  by  Mansell  and  others 
of  the  King's  ministers.     On  one  of  these  occasions  it  is  insinuated  that  the  mul- 
titude which  gathered  around  Paul's  Cross  did  not  properly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered a  meeting  of  London  citizens — of  those  entitled  to  attend  a  folkmotc; 
many  strangers,  or  forcignure,  non-freemen,  and  even  servants  or  bondmen,  hav- 
ing joined  the  assemblage.    An  irregularity  this  which  would  be  apt  to  occur 
when  there  was  anything  very  interesting  to  bu  discussed  or  transacted  at  these 
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popular  open-air  diets.  In  the  end,  after  the  accused  aldermen,  descried  by 
their  rdlow-citizcns,  had  been  coerced  or  terrified  into  the  payment  of  handsome 
sums  hy  Wit}'  of  ransom  or  bribe,  the  business  was  settled  by  the  calling  of  another 
folkmole  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  the  day  before  the  feast  of  St.  I-conard,  at  whicli 
the  king  himself  was  present,  with  the  chief  men  of  his  court;  and  where  such  of 
the  aldermen  ns  had  nut  jtrcvlously  made  their  peace  \verc  formally  taken  back  into 
the  royal  favour,  and  reinstated  in  their  ollices — Henry  e\'cn  ])roressing  to  be 
now  wiliitlicd  that  there  never  had  been  any  ground  fur  the  charges  made  a>;;aiiiiit 
ihcm !  Tlius  thn  upunge.  having  been  squeezed,  was  set  down  again,  nothing 
the  worse,  In  its  old  position,  to  suck  up  more  moisture  for  the  next  occasion. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  practical  abuse,  wc  see  from  this 
account  that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the  city  of  London,  the  government 
of  England,  in  the  thirteenth  ccntnry,  was  by  no  means  either  a  pure  deiipotism, 
or  oven  a  monarchy  merely  counterbalanced  by  an  aristocracy.  There  was  also 
a  living  and  arlive  element  of  democracy  in  the  constitution,  which,  however 
unenlightened,  yet  requirtnl  to  l)e  eon.slant[y  managed  and  propitiatetl,  and 
seri'cd  at  any  rate  to  preserve  the  instinct  of  jiopular  liberty  in  men's  minds  and 
hearts  throughout  the  worst  times.  It  may  be  ()re8umed,  both  from  the  name 
and  from  the  notices  that  have  been  preserved  of  its  (>roccedings,  that  tjie  I^n- 
donFolkmote  was  composed  of  the  entirefrcccommonalty  of  the  city — of  all  that 
portion  of  the  male  inhabitants  constituting  what  was  properly  called  the  Folk 
or  People,  as  distinguished  from  the  resident  strangers  or  natives  of  other  countries 
(the  M*!toikoi,  as  they  would  have  been  called  at  Athens),  and  also  from  persons 
in  a  servile  state,  M'husc  txindition  throughout  Kngland  at  this  date  much  more 
nearly  resembled  that  of  the  slaves  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  that  of 
those  we  now  call  servants.  It  tt'as  evidently  not  an  assembly  of  delegates,  like 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  at  the  present  day ;  but  a  body  like  that  now 
called  a  Common  llall.  or  assembly  of  the  whole  Livery  or  freemen,  of  which,  in- 
deed, the  Folkmoto  seems  to  have  been  the  original  furm.  The  district  meetings 
of  the  I-ivcry  arc  still  called  Wardmotes,  as  they  appear  to  hare  been  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.* 

Fabian  records  another  Folkmotc,  or  Folraoot,  ns  having  been  called  at  Paul's 
Cross  by  King  Henry  III.,  after  the  feast  of  Candlemas,  1259:  "where,"  sayi 
the  chronicler,  "lie  in  ])ropcr  person,  with  the  King  of  .Minain  (that  is,  his 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  had  got  himself  many  years  before  this 
elected  King  of  the  Romans,  or  Emperor  of  Germany),  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 

*  Maiia»1l,lh«  rIiIpT  juttice,  whuM  liiKb-lioiidoJ  itrLo  o(  gtiing  ll»au|tU  with  liU  work,  uid  ikill  iriUal  in  wielil- 
iilg  Ilia  Rctoe  dftaoctaicj,  Hmry  rtriinil  la  wniccablr  in  iho  akavv  coiitart  witli  fhf  Ijtnilon  mogistnilH,  wai,  lik« 
nuuir  of  thn  atcMl  einiriMit  lUlcinirit  null  lawyrn  of  lb^Mv  d&ya,  a  chtirclmuii.  lie  U  luiiicliHin  iLniguatad  the 
Kiiig'i  Chajiljiiu ;  but  (ot  in iiiii licence  of  tpitit,  ai  well  u  Tur  Uie  plan  wliich  te  Mi  iu  the  Kiu; •  favouri. 
Miuiu-ll  may  l»  »ijl«l  tLt  Wol»e>'  «f  ihe  dtiftccnllL  cotitaiy.  The  roUowinit  notic«  it  giwa  by  Stow,  in  hti 
S.mey.'  nii  Ihe  auljiucitjr  of  MalltiDW  Porii  t — "In  ific  year  of  Cliritt  rWlS,  Uie  ftidirlh  of  Heiiry  III.,  John 
HttlKll)  th«  King!  cirimiMllor aitil  ■  [irieit,  cliU  inrite  !□  a  sUlely  diiDin  liic  Ling*  and  qu^iu  uT  Eiigliuid  tuid 
Soollond.  Kdwant  tlie  Kiiig'i  lott,  ml»,  lirmiiu.  niul  kiiiijlila.  tlic  Iluhnp  nf  Lixtdoii.  oiid  div<n  citiwn*  ;  nlKtrliy 
hki  gu«*b  did  f^mw  Iu  aui'li  a  iiunilxr  that  bii  buuM  at  Totiiill  could  iiol  receive  Uitm,  but  tliat  li«  vu  tinet^  i» 
•M  i);^)  trnt*  sdiI  !«« ilium  tu  roMtrc  liU  EueaU  |  wb'i-nvl'  iIk'tc  wu  ludi  a  uiultitudi;,  lliat  Mnvii  lixiidttd  mrw  tif 
avfOt  did  not  Nn-c  fur  tl>e  lir*t  duiiiir,"  Iu  liii '  Annul*,'  Sluw  odiU.— "  Tlw  lit«  dbtin-  iinil  iiul  Iimu  tuodD  liy 
any  clhipLiim  bcfurr."  MaiucU  i«  Affimud,  in  llie  Chronicle  of  MailtM,  lo  luiv«h«ld  (Ltm  buudrvd  baivBc*»  iu 
Ui«  Kiiglitli  C'liuicli. 
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tcrbury,  and  many  other  nobles  came,  when  the  king  eommanded  unto  the  mayor 
that  every  striplinar  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  above  shonM  before  hia 
alderman  l>c  sworn,  the  day  following,  to  be  true  to  the  kbijf,  and  to  his  heiis, 
kings  of  England,  and  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  [should  be]  kept  with 
armed  men,  as  before  by  the  King  of  Romans  wa«  devised."  "  Hcurv  was  at  this 
time  preparing,  under  the  advice  and  with  the  support  of  Kis  brother,  to  I)rcak 
through  the  trammcla  imposed  upon  him  by  the  assembly  oftlw  barona  held 
about  a  year  Ix-forc  at  Oxford,  commonly  culled  the  Mad  Parliament.  The  next 
year  he  sent  tn  Rome  for  an  al»aolulion  Honi  the  oath  he  had  then  been  compelled 
to  take;  and  in  I262.  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  "he  eausicd  to  be  read  at 
Pnul's  Crocs  a  bull  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  the  Fourth,  as  an  absolution  for  him 
and  for  all  his  that  were  sworn  to  maintain  the  articles  made  in  the  parliament 
ofOxford."t 

Fromawrit  of  ^MotrarcHn/oof  iheyear  1287,  the  15th  of  Edward  I.,  it  appears, 
according  to  Dugdale,  that  the  ground  on  which  Paul's  Cross  stood,  described  as 
lying  eastM-ard  from  the  church,  and  as  that  on  which  the  citizens  of  I^ndon  had 
been  anciently  wont  to  hold  their  Kolkmotes,  was  claimed  as  belonging  to  the 
ing,  and  had  only  newly  come  to  be  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The 
tople,  it  19  stated,  used  to  be  summoned  to  the  folkmotc  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  banging  in  a  lower  which  stood  on  the  groimd.  This  tower  is  conjectured 
by  Dugdale  to  be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  in  a 
charter  of  Bishop  Richard  de  Botumeis,  in  which  the  bishop  grants  to  one  Hugh, 
the  schoolmaster,  and  his  successors,  the  habitation  at  the  corner  of  the  turret 
where  William,  the  dean,  had  already  ]daced  him  by  his  (the  bisho|»'s)  command ; 
"doubtless,"  savs  Ougilale.  writing  in  1058,  "the  ]i!ace  where  the  schoolmaster  of 
Paul's  school  dwflleth  nt  this  day."  This  tower  was  called  the  Clochier,  or  Bell 
Tower;  and  in  another  document  of  the  Wginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
irhich  Diigdftlc   quolt-s,    it  is  drsrribed,  under  the  Latin  name  of  the  Ciokarium, 

situated  in  the  corner  uf  the  greater  cemetery  of  St.  Panl,  towards  the  Forum — 
fur  such  is  the  classical  term  here  applied  to  the  part  of  the  churvhyard  ajipro* 
priated  to  the  holding  of  the  Kolkmote.  Stow,  in  whose  younger  days  this  tower 
was  still  standing,  gives  the  following  account  of  it: — "Near  unto  this  arhool 
(St.  Paul's),  on  the  north  side  thereof,  was,  of  old  time,  a  great  ajid  high  CUx:hicr, 
or  BcU-honse,  fmir-stpiarc.  buildrd  of  stone ;  and  in  the  same  a  most  strong  frame 
of  timber,  with  four  bells,  the  greatest  that  I  have  ht-ard:  these  were  calli-d 
Jesus  bells,  and  belonged  to  Jesus  Chapel ;  but  !  know  not  by  whose  gilV 
The  same  had  a  great  spire  of  timber,  covered  with  lead,  with  the  imnge  of  S^ 
Paul  on  the  top;  but  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  knight,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  common  speech  then  wa»,  that  he  did  set  one 
hundred  ])ounds  upon  a  cast  at  dice  against  it.  and  so  won  the  said  Clochier  and 
bells  of  the  king;  and  then  causing  the  bells  to  be  broken  ab  they  hung,  the  rest 
lias  pulled  do\vn."  "This  man,"  adds  Stow,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "was 
afterward  executed  on  the  Towr-r-hill,  for  matters  concerning  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  5th  of  Edward  the  Sixtb."; 

In  1285,  two  years  before  the  issue  of  the  aborc-m  en  tinned  writ  of  quo  trttt' 
ranto,  the  churchyard  was,  apparently  for  the  first  timCj  completely  walled  round 

*  See  kIjo  Stuw't  AuuhU,  nut.  ■!>.  f  llw^  %  Sarvfy. 
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in  conformity  with  a  licence  granted  to  the  dean  and  canon*  by  King  Edward 
upon  informiitiun  i^ivon  to  him,  tliat  hy  tlie  lurking  uf  thieves  and  utlier  dis" 
orderly  persons  in  the  night-time  within  the  ground — which,  although  partly 
enclosed,  was  yet  accessible  to  any  body — divers  Tobberics  and  homtcidca,  not  to 
speak  of  much  iininornUtv  of  other  kinds,  had  betm  ofttimes  <x>mmittcd  therein. 
The  licence,  which  was  dated  at  Westminster,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  "for  the 
honour  of  God  nnd  holy  church,  and  of  those  saints  whose  bodies  were  buried 
therein,  as  also  for  the  better  security  of  the  canons  and  officers  Wlonging  theret 
gave  permission  that  the  ground  should  bo  inclosed  "  with  a  wall  on  every  si 
with  Gtting  gates  nnd  posterns  therein,  to  be  opened  every  morning,  and  elosed 
at  night.'" 

After  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  read  of  uo  move  Folkmotes  Iwing  held 
Paul's  Cross.  Indeed,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Edward  T.,  as  wo  have 
just  seen,  the  assembling  of  the  Folkmotc  seems  to  he  spoken  of  rather  as  a  thing 
that  hatl  hc'cn  than  that  was  still  in  use.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  period 
in  our  history  which  witnessed,  if  not  the  original  iiislitulton,  at  least  the  com- 
plete establishment,  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  should  hare  been 
that  in  which  thisanrlent  court  of  the  conimonally  of  London  fell  into  desuetude,  or 
lotit  its  importance  with  its  old  form  and  charaeti-r.      But  the  age  of  the  introduc- 

of  representative  government  was  perha|«  naturally  that  of  the  decay 
"extinction  of  government  by  assemblies  of  the  whole  people. 

The  northern  part  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  however.  Ktill  continued  to  be 
Forum  of  the  Ixindoners,  and  the  Cros.s  to  be  the  station  from  which,  in 
days,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  printing  and  little  reading,  announcements  and 
harangues  on  all  such  matters  as  the  authorities  in  church  or  state  judged  to  be 
of  public  concern  were  poured  into  the  ))opuIar  ear  and  heart.  Stow,  who  by  the 
bye  places  it  "  about  the  midst"  of  the  churchyard — and  in  fact  it  was  only 
a  very  little  to  the  east  of  Canon  Alley — describes  it  as  "  a  pulpit-cross  of 
timber,  mnunted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lcad;"t  and  this  waa 
prohahiy  its  form  before  as  well  as  after  his  day.  Wc  may  conjecture  that  it 
came  first  to  be  used  for  eccleiriasticfll  purposes  after  the  ground  on  which  it  stood 
was  taken  into  the  churchyard  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  at  least  the  earliest 
occasion  on  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  so  employed  was  in  the  year  1299, 
when,  according  to  a  notice  in  Stow,  '■  the  dean  of  Paul's  accursed  at  Paul's  Cross 
all  those  which  had  searched  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Field  for  an  hoard 
of  gold,  &c."J  A  curse  pronounced  from  this  famous  pulpit  was  sure  to  bo  heard 
far  and  wide  upon  earth,  whetlux  it.  went  uji  to  heaven  or  not. 

Very  soon  alter  this  date  we  begin  to  hear  of  sermons  regularly  preached  from 
Paul's  Cross.  In  1301,  Michael  dc  Northburgh,  bishop  of  London,  in  bequeath- 
ing a  sum  of  a  thousand  marks  to  he  placed  in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Cathedral,  to  form  a  sort  of  Afmil  Ae  VivU\  or  fund  for  loans  upon  plwlges  (but 
without  interest).  direcU>d  that  if  in  any  case  at  the  year's  end  the  sums  borrowed 
were  not  repaid,  then  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  should  in  his  sermon  declare 
thiit  the  pledge  would  Ue  sold  within  fourteen  days,  if  not  forthwith  redeemed. 
The  good  bishop,  by  the  bye,  did  not  contemplate  benefiting  the  lower  orders  of 
his  countrymen  only  by  this  judicious  charity.     In  those  times,  when  the  littlo 

•  Dwgtlal*,  p.  n.  t  Sunrfy.  ;  II.. 
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ctnnmeroe  existiog  was  etill  in  great  part  a  commerce  of  barter,  money  was  odcn 
scarce  even  with  those  who  hail  plenty  of  everylbing  else;  awordingly  it  was 
here  pruvidcd  that,  while  a  poor  layman  might  borrow  tif  Ihe  extent  of  ten 
pounds  from  the  fiinc],  the  dean  or  any  of  the  jirincipal  cAnons  of  the  Cathedrnl 
might  have  a  loan  of  twice  that  sum,  a  citizen  or  nohlcman  one  to  the  same 
amount,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  one  of  forty  or  even  of  nearly  fifty  pounds,* 
It  wouhl  bo  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  the  noble  or  right  reverend  borrowers 
was  ever  proclaimed  as  a  defaulter  at  the  Cross;  and  al»u  whether  on  occasion  of 
such  occurrences  it  was  customary  for  the  preacher  to  adajtt  his  discourse  to  tho 
case  in  hand,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  regulation  that  he  should  make 
the  announcement  in  tho  course  of  his  sermon.  It  ia  oasv  to  conceive  how  forcibly 
he  might  illustrate  certain  of  tho  moral  duties  by  the  happy  application  of  this 
method — how  the  precept  might  not  only  Ik;  sent  home  by  the  example,  an  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  but  the  example  itself  might,  according  to  the  Horatian 
rule,  be  made  more  stimulating  by  being  addrc»se<l  to  the  eyes  aa  well  as  to  the 
ears  of  the  congregation,  through  thb  actual  exhibition  of  the  forfeited  pledge 
from  the  pulpit^-of  the  humbler  tradesman's  holiday  suit  or  best  yow  bow,  the 
merchant's  bale  of  broad-cloth,  the  nobleman's  silver  drinktng-cup,  or  the 
bishop's  holy  book  or  richest  mule-tra])pings.  Indeed  the  register  of  this  ancient 
pawnbrohing  establishment  wonid  be  altogether  one  of  the  moat  curious  relics  of 
tho  middle  ages  if  it  could  be  reco\cred  ;  but  it  has  no  doubt  ]  erishcd  long  ago, 
as  well  as  the  good  bishop's  legacy  itself,  with  the  chest,  secured  by  three  keys, 
in  which  it  was  kept,  and  the  pledges  of  the  last  borrowers,  upon  whom  probably 
the  Reformation,  or  some  other  earlier  convulsion,  came  suddenly  soino  fme 
morning,  foreclosing  all  redemption. 

But  to  return  to  the  si-rnions.  In  1388  the  then  biKhup,  Robert de  Rraybroke, 
in  certain  letters  addressed  to  his  clergy,  describes  Paul's  Cross — "the  high  cross 
standing  in  the  greater  churchyard  of  onr  cathedral" — as  the  station  from  which 
the  word  of  CJod  was  in  use  to  be  preached  to  the  people  in  the  most  public  and 
distinguished  part  of  tho  cemetery.  The  object  of  the  bishop's  letters  was  to  call 
upon  his  clergy  to  stir  u]>  their  flocks  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  tho  Cross, 
which  "  was  then  grown  ruinous  by  reason  of  winds  and  tempests."  It  is  said  to 
bare  sulTcred,  with  many  other  buildings,  by  the  earth<]uake  which  was  fell  all 
over  the  south  of  England  on  the  morning  of  thc*2Ist  of  May,  13S'J.  Stow  records 
that  in  Kent  especially  "  it  sunk  some  churches  and  threw  thcra  down  to  the 
earth. "t  The  restoration  of  Paul's  Cross  was  taken  up  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
church  over  the  whole  kingdom  was  concerned.  Other  letters,  inviting  the  faith- 
ful to  assist  in  the  gwA  work,  were  written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
"as  also,"  continues  Dugdale.  "  the  Bi8hot>s  of  Ely,  Bath.  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field, I.landalT.  and  Bangor  sent  out  at  the  same  lime,  promising  indulgence  of 
forty  days  to  all  such  as  (dc  peccatis  stm  verc  pcnitcntibus,  eonfcssis,  ct  contritis)  J 
should  contribute  thereto."  It  is  affirmed  that  considerable  contributions  were  in 
this  nay  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but  that  Bi-aybrokc  and  the  other 
bishops,  instead  of  applying  the  money  to  the  pious  purpose  for  which  it  was 

*  Duplalo.  i  AiLiitJi. 

4  "  For  tbiir  «iiu  trulf  ivpaiUagi  lutving  nud*  cciif«tii<a>i  ui<l  Tdt  contriliwi  i"  th«  c^iiirliiluii  vv^iren^il  in  all 
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profeiMdly  collected,  put  it,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  into  their  own  pockets 
What  Bcema  to  l>e  certain  is,  that  no  considerable  repair  uf  the  Cri»s  was  exe- 
cuted nt  this  time,  nor  til!  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
by  one  of  Braybroke's  suceeiisors,  John  Kein]),  who  held  the  sec  from  1422  to 
I4'26."  Dugdalc  notices  that  Kem|i'8  arms  were  to  be  seen  in  sundry  places  nf 
the  leaden  cover  of  the  Cross. 

One  of  the  earliest  sermons,  if  not  the  rcry  CArHcst,  recorded  to  have  beirn 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  is  still  preserved,  and  may  be  found  printed  at  full 
length,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  time,  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  It  whs  preached 
on  Quinquagcsima  Sunday,  in  ihc  year  1380,  by  a  certain  learned  clerk  of  the 
name  of  R.  Wimbcldon,  and  is  altogether  a  highly  curious  spctimen  both  of  the 
language  and  of  the  popular  theology  of  that  age.  When  we  state  that  the 
zealous  niartyrologist  strongly  recommends  it  to  his  readers  as  "  a  godly  and 
most  fruitful  seimon,"  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  no  declamation  in  honour 
cither  of  pope  or  saint.  Indeed  it  might  almost  bt*  suspected,  from  the  strain  in 
which  he  runs  on,  that  Wimbeldun  had  adupled  most  of  the  opinions  of  hia 
reforming  contemporary,  Wyclif;  unless  it  was  that  before  the  Kcfunnation  the 
peculiar  tenets  which  now  distinguish  the  Ronianisls  wero  really  not  wont  to 
be  80  much  insisted  upon  in  preaching  to  the  people  as  they  naturally  came  to 
be  after  they  were  made  the  main  subjects  of  contention  between  the  two  hostile 
parties  that  divided  Christendom.  Nor  docs  Jt  appear  that  a  man  brought  hi» 
orthodoxy  into  question  in  those  days  merely  by  inveighing,  however  frcelj, 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  tbe  pride,  luxury,  ambition,  hypocrisy, 
or  other  vices  of  the  clergy.  Many  other  productions  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  have  come  down  to  us,  besides  this  sermon  of  Wimbeldon's,  in 
which  a  tone  is  taken  in  regard  to  such  mutters  that  would  hardly  have  been 
ventured  upon  by  any  Romanist  in  a  later  age ;  wc  need  only  mention  the  Visioiu 
of  Pierce  Ploughman,  many  of  Chaucer's  poems,  and  the  Hi-story  of  Matthew 
Palis;  but,  although  the  followers  of  Luther  were  afterwards  fond  of  claiming 
the  authors  of  these  works  as  fellow-reformers,  and  altogether  of  their  failb  and 
party,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  them  was  in  his  own  day  regarded  as 
other  than  a  good  Catholic,  fur  all  his  philippics  and  sarcasms.  Wimbcldon 
takes  his  text  from  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  as  related  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  St.  J-ukc— selecting  the  words  "  lirdde  rali'onem  x>iltuationi.T  tuts," 
which  he  translates,  "  Yield  reckoning  of  thy  bailly,"  and  applies  to  the  different 
classes  of  men  with  much  sharpness  and  good  sense,  enlivening  his  address,  orcp 
and  anon,  with  a  legend  from  St.  Augustine  or  some  uther  of  the  old  fathers,  or 
an  illustration  from  the  evcry-day  occupations  of  his  hearers,  in  the  happiest  style 
of  popular  oratory.  The  entire  discourse  occupies  eleven  of  Fox's  long  and 
closely-printed  cohimns.t 

*  Dugilal*,  nn  (he  aiiilKjiiiy  I'f  Gmliariti  ilr  Pimulil.'iit.  Kun{i.  wliiim  Du^ilulo  here,  hy  mittAL«,  ailM 
TliuiEiiUi  wu  at\rr»ax<\»  >ucc««i!vr1]r  aicbliuhop  (jT  Voik  aii'l  u(-libi«iiD[i  of  Caulcrbutj-,  Iwtitin  bdag  lord  ctuufi 
cell 01  ui4  ft  outlinal. 

f  IVe  Uatucrtbc  b  Tew  ttatxatet.  nioilmiijing  the  oU  tprlliiig.  wIkk  il  does  not  aiToet  tiit  Muiiil,  (•  gnr 
ihe  ciitiniii  mdci  a  ta»Ie  of  wlial  lutl  itf  prMchinjt  msu  to  l«  Kurd  >t  Paut'i  Ctih*  iiMrlv  Hvf  hutidm)  rran 
«^: — "Rijfhl  u  ye  t^tli."  Wimlirldnn  b*gli)»  !ii»  »«|)laiiatiiii  of  liii  IMI.  *'  (liat.  in   lillinn  of  flie   mahniitl 
»ine.  Ilipre  l*ti  ilivcr*  l.tbuan:    for   som*  eaitea  »i»ay  the  vuiO  biriuichei,  snire  maketi  foik*   and  rail*  la, 
l>narcii  nf  the  viu4i,  niid  )t>u>«  (li^|;Mi  away  The  i.'1-l  nu tli  fio  tlie  itilc,  and  kin  llirte  faltrr;    nud  all  \\m  otUzta' 
itcu  Mri«ixtMTy  lu  llif  vine,  dint,  it utj  at  theat  CaJi,  il  ilwll  lium  gnuHj  oibrr  [orj  ilcaUuy  llw  viiw*:  Tut,  bat 
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Harly  in  ihc  next  ecntury  Paul's  Croea  figui 


in  a  trnnsactiod  eo  cariouily 
rharaclcrislic  of  tlic  times,  and  in  its  whole  course  so  startling  to  modera  manners 
Mnd  notions,  that  the  relation  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  modern  pen,  and 
wc  will  thercrorc  give  the  details  in  the  homely  but  graphic  words  uf  the  old 
^roniclcr.  "  On  EasUrr-day  in  the  afternoon,"  Stow  nxorda  under  the  year 
141 7,  "  at  a  sermon  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  cast  of  London,  a  great  fray  happened 
in  the  church,  wherethrough  many  people  were  sore  wounded,  and  one  Thomas 
Pctwardcn,  fishmonger,  slain  out  of  hand  :  wherefore  the  church  was  suspended, 
and  the  Wginncrs  of  the  fray,  which  was  the  T/ord  Strange  and  Sir  John  Tussell, 
knight,  through  the  quarrel  of  their  two  wives,  were  brought  to  the  Compter  in 
the  Poultry.  The  Arehbihhop  of  Canterbury  caused  them  to  be  excommunicate, 
as  well  at  Paul's  Cross  as  in  alt  other  parish  churches  of  the  city.  The  'Jlst  of 
April  the  said  Archbishop  sate  at  St.  Magnus  to  inquire  of  the  authors  of  that 
disorder,  where  he  found  the  fault  tti  be  in  the  I<ord  Strange  and  bis  wife ;  who, 
upon  the  first  of  May  following,  in  Paul's  Churrh,  before  ihc  Archbishop,  the 
Mayor  of  Ixindon,  and  others,  submitted  themselves  to  penance,  which  was  en- 
joined them,  that  immediately  all  thc-ir  servants  should  in  their  shirts  go  before 
the  parson  of  St.  Dunslan's  from  Paul's  to  St.  Dunstan's  church,  and  the  lord 
bare-headed,  with  his  tadv  bare-footcil.  Rci^^nuld  Kenwood.  Archdeacon  of  I*on 
don,  following  them  ;  and  at  the  hallowing  of  the  church  tlie  lady  should  fill  all 
iJio  vessels  with  water,  and  also  offer  an  ornament  of  ton  pound,  ond  the  F-ord 
Strange  should  offer  a  pix  of  five  pound. "'•  A  scolding  match,  ur,  fur  aught 
that  apjiears,  an  actual  rencontre  of  talons  or  fisticuffs,  in  the  church,  between  thu 
wives  of  a  knight  and  a  nobleman— the  flying  to  arms  of  prolwibly  the  greatci 
part  of  the  congregalioii-tho  blood  made  to  How  in  all  directions— the  slaughtci 
outright  of  the  poor  fishmonger— make  an  appropriate  prologue  of  the  savage 
and  horrible  to  the  comedy  that  follows,  of  the  procession  along  Fleet  Stn'cl,  led 
by  the  i)arson  in  his  canonicals,  and  brought  up  by  the  bare-headed  lord  and 
barc-f(K)ted  lady  ;  while,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
exhibition,  the  principal  part  of  the  performance  is  vicariously  sustained  by  the 
poor  shivering  menials — a  pretty  long  string,  wc  may  suppose,  of  both  sexes, — 
who,  one  would  think,  might  not  unfairly  have  been  ]. resumed  to  have  suffered 
penanrc  enough  already  in  the  service  of  a  mistress  requiring  so  sharji  a  dis- 
cipline to  keep  her  in  order.    It  is  a  comfort  to  find,  however,  that  the  termagant 

if  [uiiIchJ  ibe  tuic  be  cal.  riif  itinll  vm  tiild ;  hul  if  »h«  U  nilcd,  di«  thul)  be  OTtifo  « illi  nf (IIm  •ml  H4«d»  t 
hat  if  dw  rol«  b»  Talleil  vrith  ilorij,  die  frr  fnUUticu  thoulO  wu  Iwrm  ;— riKliI  lo  in  tlm  CLmcli  beth  Dmlfiil 
Ihrat  tint*  olBctai  |«irillioail,  Liiiiitahotiil,  am\  lihowmt.  To  piiists  it  rallrtU  to  nil  Avay  llie  void  binriclir) 
of  lilM  witli  tlwnrTit  uf  W  [llM-it]  tuiigiir.  Tu  kiiijcMW^)  it  fallel]i  \a  trftni  [jitncnt]  Wtonirt  aliO  llicAi  to 
ben  dobf,  tad  la  naiiilftiii  Cotl'i  law  iukI  tbmi  llui  itn  l«Ml>ri«  tlwnvf,  atid  *I)u  to  Vtcy  li>e  l^n'il  fiom  rimoix 
pf  vdwt  LiiHk.  Aiid  to  loUrunn  it  fnllrOi  to  trnToil  bodilich,  uiJ,  w'llU  ihcir  *>»■■  iwist,  ^dln)  uul  uf  iW  mitIi 
bv«ri1«eli  lifdwii  for  brtn  [rbrmHlTM]  u»A  othn  fu^ia."  V.rm  lliit  limjik  jxismg*  w  not  tihullj  uii»ufgMtir» 
mU  'h»  liii*  uTtbinpiu  ZtigHnA  in  lb«t  day,  w>tv  nich  our  prwwm  •iilijerl,  ITm-  inilj- other  quntfttion  «c ■Im)I 
■lake  u  irf»  hw  tataxra  tram  Witnlclikma  |rietii»  of  Ih*  el«t,-jt  of  hU  Juy.  "  Huw  lh»  Uiii  of  |>Mrii,"  be 
raeluBM,  •*  U  duwpd  !   Tbcy  br  dvitiru  n*  kutglil*,  tkvj  aiioLkcii  at  atiU,  ottsa  [or]  vf  v  iiiiilri|;  m  nnrduiiU ; 

Ibey  rid«»  u  princei ;  ood  all  ilui  i*  lliu*  npni'Inl  i»  of  the  jond*  of  jiow  mm  ■nil  of  Chri«t"»  boiitngc 

In  lhr»r  jUiiiiitt]  traviulcdl  pn^et,  ihal  Imi  loo  mu(h  bloit  witli  luti  niiifli  JiwtHK  of  ritli«.  llwt  ui*ke  tbe\n 
boun  likr  cbiinlic*  in  grMtMM,  tbut  with  diion  jcintrici  culcirm  ifccir  rluuiiliCf*.  thai  «ilh  divt'ta  clatliii*^  el 
edvun  BMie  inftgce  gaj ;  but  tbr  poor  n>Aii  (m  Jnfault  of  tluthra  iK-ggclli.  and  witli  u)  nnjitF  wumb  aitib  al 

ikdMT." 

*  Aunalo. 
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was  obligc<l  to  fill  the  vatcr- vessels  with  her  own  noble  hands,  aitd,  apparently, 
unassisted  and  unattended  by  cither  sorvanla  or  husluind.  These  arc  the  ind- 
dcnta  that  paint  an  age.  Nothing  can  bring  more  forcibly  home  to  as  than  soch 
a  strange  narrative  as  this  the  difference  between  the  London  of  our  own  day 
and  that  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  makes  one  wonder  if  the  sun  shone 
thon  as  it  docs  now — if  our  ancestors  of  that  remote  date  were  actually  wide 
uwiikc-,  and  did  nut  move  about  in  a  sort  of  mere  soinnauibuluus  condition — at 
any  rate,  if  they  possessed  any  scose  of  the  ludicrous  or  faculty  of  laughter, 
that  they  could  look  on  gravely  while  such  fantastic  tricks  were  played  bcforo 
high  heaven. 

Another  remarkable  appearance,  also  of  a  penitential  character,  that  was  made 
at  Paul's  Cross  some  years  after  tliis,  is  likewise  described,  with  all  its  details,  by 
Stow — the  recantation  of  the  learned  and  piooa  Itcginald  Pccocke.  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, who  "having  laboured  many  years/*  says  the  annalist,  "  to  translate  the 
holy  scripture  into  English,  %vas  accused  to  have  passed  the  bounds  of  divinity 
and  of  Christian  belief  in  certain  articles."  On  the  4th  of  December,  MV,  ho 
was  brought  to  Paul's  Cross,  and  there  renounced  his  heresies,  and  made  pro* 
fession  of  his  deep  contrition  and  entire  submission  to  holy  church  in  a  formal 
harangue  "in  his  mother  tongue,"  which  Stow  gives  at  full  lcn;;th.  And  "aller 
this,"  concludes  the  account,  "  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishoprivk.  having  a  certain 
pension  assigned  unto  him  for  to  live  on  in  an  abbey,  and  soon  after  he  died." 
And,  doiibttp'ss,  he  himself  then  felt  that  it  wouhl  have  been  better  had  he  died 
somewhat  sooner. 

Little  more  than  two  years  before  these  high-handed  proceedings  against 
Bishop  Pecocke,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  commencement  of  the  war 
between  the  old  and  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  the  lirst  s\vords  had  been 
crossed  at  St.  Alban's  in  the  war  of  the  Uoses.  which  was  to  make  the  best  blood 
in  the  land  flow  like  water  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  next  quarter  of  a 
rcntury.  Passing  over  that  sjiacc,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  reign  and  life 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  we  come,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  last  act  of  the  long,  tumultnous  drama,  to  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able day  in  the  history  of  Panl's  Cro**.  It  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  in 
the  year  !'i83.  The  young  king.  Edward  V.,  who  had  been  escorted  from  Honi- 
sey  to  the  bishoj/it  palace,  close  by  the  cathedral,  vn  the  4lh  of  May,  by  the  lord 
mayor,  the  sherilTs.  "and  all  the  other  aldermen  in  scarlet,  with  five  hundred 
horse  of  the  citizens  in  violet,"  had  been  soon  after,  along  with  his  brother, 
carried  "from  thence  through  the  city  honourably  into  the  Tower,  out  of  which 
after  that  day  flicy  never  came  abroad  ;"  Crookbackcd  Richard  directed  all  things 
AS  l«ord  Protector ;  Lord  Hastings,  arrested  in  the  council-room  at  the  Tower  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  13th  of  Jnne,  had  had  his  head  immediately  struck 
off,  "upon  a  long  log  of  timlxr,"  on  "the  green  beside  the  chapel;"  the  Lord 
Grey,  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  had  been  executed  before  the  gate  of  Pontcfract 
Castle,  on  the  same  day ;  Lord  llivers  lay  there  in  his  dungeon,  about  to  follow 
his  friends  to  the  scaffold ;  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  were  all  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  tyrant;  "then  thought  the  Pro- 
lector,  that,  while  men  ninaed  whut  the  matter  meant,  while  the  lords  of  the 
realm  were  alK»ut  him  (nit  of  their  own  strengths,  while  no  man  wist  what  to 
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think,  nor  whom  to  trust,  crc  ever  tlicy  should  have  spare  to  dispute  and  digest 
the  matter  und  make  parlies,  it  were  best  hastily  to  pursue  his  purpotn.*,  and  put 
himself  in  pos.session  of  the  crown,  crc  men  could  have  time  tn  devise  anv  way  to 
resist."  The  story  has  "been  told,  as  Herodotus  liimself  might  have  told  it,  hy 
Sir  Thomas  More;  and  wu  shall  fgllo*  his  lively  and  graceful  narrative  with 
little  abridgment.  The  first  concern  of  Gloucester  and  his  eonfcdenili-s  was,  how 
the  matter  "might  be  first  broken  to  the  |>copIe.  in  tiuch  wise  that  it  might  be 
wplt  taken ;"  ami  for  this  puq>09e,  while  they  took  into  their  connseU  Sir 
Edmond  Shaw,  the  lord  mayor,  that  he  "upon  trust  of  his  o«-n  advancement, 
whereof  he  was,  of  a  prtmd  heart,  highly  desirous,  should  frame  the  city  to  their 
appetite,"  they  also  associated  to  thcniKelvcs  '^uf  vpiritual  men  such  as  had  wit, 
and  were  in  authority  among  the  [icople  for  opinion  of  their  learning,  and  had  no 
scrupulous  conscience;"  and  "  among  these  had  they  John  Shaw.  Clerk,  hrother 
to  the  Mayor,  and  Friar  Pinker,  Pnivineial  of  the  Augustine  Friars^  both  Doctors 
of  Divinity,  both  great  ])rcachers.  Iwlh  of  more  learning  than  virtue,  of  more 
fame  than  learning.  For  they  were  before  greatly  esteemed  among  the  people, 
but  afler  that  never.  Of  these  two  the  t'ono  had  a  sermon  in  praise  of  the  Pro- 
tector before  the  coronation;  the  t'other  after;  both  so  full  of  tedious  flattery, 
that  no  man's  earti  ixiuld  abidu  them."  With  Piiiker's  sermon,  which  was  deli- 
Tcred  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  on  Easter  day  in  the  following  year,  wc  have  hero 
nothing  to  do:  More  states  that  he  "so  lost  his  voice,  that  he  was  fain  to  Icax'c 
off  and  come  down  in  the  midst."  As  for  Shaw,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
fwrthwith  lay  before  the  people  the  Protector's  claims  as  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday  the  2'2nd  of 
June,  the  Doctor  prcsoiitcd  himself  in  the  pulpit  at  the  Cross  before  a  great  au- 
dience.— "  oil  alwav  assembled  great  number  to  liis  preaching." — and  taking  fur 
his  text  the  words  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Spuria  rittttumimt  uoit  ofjcnl  r<i- 
rficM  a/tas—"  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep  roots,"  he  proceeded  to  address 
the  multitnde.  The  introductory  portion  of  his  discourse  consisted  of  an  attempt 
to  ahow  that  heaven,  although  it  might  sometimes  suffer  the  legitimate  line  to  be 
«et  aside  for  a  season,  never  permitted  it  to  be  ultimately  or  long  supplanted  by 
those  bom  out  of  wedlock,  or  their  descendants.  es])e{:ially  if  the  ofTepriug  of 
adultery.  "  And  when  he  had  laid  for  the  proof  und  confirmation  of  this  sentence," 
puntinncs  More,  "certain  examples  taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament  and  <ithor 
ancient  histories,  then  began  he  to  descend  into  the  praise  of  the  T-.ord  Hichanl, 
late  Duke  of  York,  calling  him  father  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  dednrcd  the 
title  of  his  heirs  unto  the  crown,  to  whom  it  was,  after  the  death  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  entailed  by  authority  of  parliament.  Then  showed  he  that  his  very 
right  heir  of  his  Iwdy  lawfully  begotten  was  only  the  Lord  Protecto  .  1  or  ho 
declared  then  that  King  Edward  was  never  lawfully  married  unto  the  Queen, 
but  was  before  God  husband  under  Dame  Klizaljcth  T-.ucy,  and  so  his  children 
bastards.  And,  besides  that,  neither  King  Edward  himself  nor  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  among  those  that  were  secret  in  the  household,  were  reckoned  very 
surely  for  the  children  of  the  mddc  Duke,  as  those  that  by  their  favours  more  re- 
sembled other  known  men  than  him.  Frtnu  whose  virtuous  conditions  ho  said 
also  that  King  Edward  was  far  off.  But  the  I*ord  Protector,  he  said,  iho  very 
nofalr  prince,  the  special  piittcm  of  knightly  prowess   as  well  in  all   princely 
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behaviour  as  in  the  lineaments  and  favour  of  his  visage  represented  the  very 
face  of  the  noble  dukc  his  father.  This  is,  quoth  he,  the  father's  own  figure,  this 
is  his  own  countenance,  the  very  print  of  his  visage,  the  very  sure  redoubted 
image,  the  plain  express  likeness  of  that  noble  duke.  Now  was  it  before  devised, 
that,  in  the  speaking  of  these  words,  the  PAtcctor  should  have  come  in  among  the 
people  to  the  sermon-^rard,  to  the  end  that  those  words,  meeting  with  his  presence, 
might  have  been  taken  among  the  hearers  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  had  put 
them  in  the  preacher's  mouth,  and  should  have  moved  the  people  even  there  to 
cry  King  Richard !  King  Richard !  that  it  might  have  been  after  said  that  he  was 
specially  chosen  by  God,  and  in  manner  by  miracle.  But  this  device  quailed, 
cither  by  the  Protector's  negligence,  or  the  preacher's  over-much  diligence.  ■  For 
while  the  Protector  found  by  the  way  tarrying  lest  he  should  prevent  those 
words,  and  the  Doctor,  fearing  that  he  should  come  ere  his  sermon  could  come  to 
these  words,  hasted  his  matter  thereto,  who  was  come  to  them  and  past  them,  and 
entered  into  other  matters  ere  the  Protector  came.  Whom  when  he  beheld 
coming,  he  suddenly  left  the  matter  with  which  he  was  in  hand ;  and,  without  any 
deduction  thereunto,  out  of  all  order  and  out  of  all  frame,  began  to  repeat  those 
words  again : — '  This  is  the  very  noble  prince,  the  special  pattern  of  knightly 
prowess,  which,  as  well  in  all  princely  behaviour  as  in  the  lineaments  and  favour 
of  his  visage,  representcth  the  very  face  of  the  noble  Duke  of  York,  his  father ; 
this  is  the  father's  own  figure,  this  is  his  own  countenance,  the  very  print  of  his 
visage,  the  sure  undoubted  image,  the  plain  express  likeness  of  the  noble  duke, 
whose  remembrance  can  never  die  while  he  liveth.'  While  these  words  were  in 
ppcaking,  the  Protector,  accompanied  by  the  Dukc  of  Buckingham,  went  through 
the  people  into  the  place  where  the  doctors  commonly  stand  in  the  upper  story, 
where  he  stood  to  hearken  the  sermon.  But  the  people  were  so  far  from  crying 
King  Richard !  that  they  stood  as  they  had  been  turned  into  stones,  for  wonder  of 
this  shameful  sermon.  After  which  once  ended,  the  preacher  got  him  home,  and 
never  after  durst  look  out  for  shame,  but  kept  him  out  of  sight  like  an  owl. 
And  when  he  once  asked  one  that  had  been  his  old  friend  what  the  people  talked 
of  him,  all  were  it  that  his  own  conscience  well  showed  him  that  they  talked  no 
good;  yet  when  the  other  answered  him,  that  there  was  in  every  man's  mouth 
spoken  of  him  much  shame,  it  so  strake  him  to  the  heart,  that  within  few  days 
after  he  withered  and  consumed  away." 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  another  famous  exhibition,  got  up  by  the 
Protector  at  this  crisis  with  the  same  view  of  winning  the  voices  of  the  multitude — 
his  exposure  of  poor  Jane  Shore— also  took  place  at  Paul's  Cross;  but  this  is  a 
mistake— the  penance  imposed  upon  the  frail,  but  merry  and  kind-hearted  mis- 
tress of  Edward  IV.,  was  to  walk  before  a  cross  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets.  Her  story,  therefore,  likewise  so  interestingly  told  by  More,  may  stand 
over  for  the  present.  But  very  soon  after  this  date,  it  became  customary  to 
adjudge  persons  who  performed  penance — especially  the  unhappy  followers  of 
the  new  opinions  in  religion — to  stand  before  Paul's  Cross  during  the  seimon 
after  they  had  been  paraded  in  the  procession.  Thus,  J'ox  tells  us,  that  on 
Sunday  the  17th  of  January,  1497,  "two  men,  the  one  called  Richard  Milderale, 
and  the  other  James  Sturdie,  bare  fagots  before  the  procession  of  Paul's,  and 
after  stood  before  the  preacher  in  the  time  of  his  sermon  "     "And  upon  the 
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Sunday  foUowing,"  lie  adds,  "  siooii  oincr  iwo  men  at  mui  s  uross  an  the  scnnon 
time;  the  one  gnrnished  with  painted  and  written  puiKTA,  the  other  having  a 
fagot  on  his  ncclc.  After  that,  in  Lent  season.  u]>on  Passion  Sunday,  one  Hugh 
Glover  Iiarc  a  fagot  bofoTC  the  procr-flsion  of  Paul's,  and  after  with  the  fagot 
stood  before  the  preacher  all  the  ttcrnion •while  at  Paul's  Cross.  And  on  the 
Sunday  next  foUowing  fuur  mfn  istoud,  and  did  there  ojwn  penance  at  Paul's, 
as  is  aforesaid:  in  the  sermon  time  many  of  their  books  were  Lurot  before  tbeni 
at  tho  Cross."  A^in,  he  notes  that  in  MW  "many  were  taken  for  heretics  in 
Kent,  and  a1  Paul's  Crm>i  thev  bare  fiig*>te,  and  were-  abjured.  And  shortly 
after,  the  same  year,  there  were  thirteen  Lollards  nforc  the  procession  in  Paul's, 
and  there  were  of  them  eight  women  and  a  yonng  lad,  and  the  lad's  mother  was 
one  of  the  eight,  and  all  the  thirteen  bare  fagots  on  their  ncclcH  afore  the  pro- 
cession." This  lust  exhibition  seems  to  In*  the  same  mentioned  by  Fabian  as 
having  taken  place  on  Sunday  the  20rd  of  July,  in  that  year,  when,  he  says, 
twelve  heretics  stood  before  the  Cross  "shrined  with  fagtils."  The  fagots  wcro 
of  course  designed  to  signify  the  death  by  burning  which  the  Ivarera  had  de- 
served, and  which  they  only  escaped  by  undergoing  thiif  humiliating  [wnance, 
and  making  abjuration  of  their  heresies.  S<Hnelime3  they  were  condemned  to 
wear  ever  after  the  badge  of  a  fagot  in  flames  on  their  clothes — an  awkward  coat 
of  arms. 

In  one  case  which  Fox  records  at  great  length,  that  of  "  James  Baynhani, 
lawyer  and  martyr,"  the  fagnt  borne  at  the  Cross  turned  out  to  be  prophetic  as 
well  as  emblematical,  tiayuham  having  adopted  simie  of  the  opinions  of  Wv- 
cHf,  was,  towards  the  end  of  tho  year  I531j  arrested  and  brought  before  Sir 
Thomas  More,  then  Chancellor,  at  his  house  in  Chelsea.  Fox  is  an  honest,  but 
a  Very  prejudict-d  and  credulous  writer;  and  it  is  to  ho  hoped,  for  the  honour  of 
genius  and  elegant  letters,  that  his  zeal  has  led  him  to  impute  some  things  lo 
More,  which  such  a  man,  even  in  that  age,  |]  ~l  ^t—^frnr>^  ^'C^ 
could  hardly  have  been  guilty  of.  He  tells  us 
that  he  det-ainnlBaynham  with  him  in  a  sort  of 
free  custody  for  a  while,  but  that,  when  "  he  saw 
he  could  not  prevail  in  jicrverling  him  to  his 
•ect,  then  he  cast  him  in  prison  in  his  own 
(Morc's)  house,  and  whipped  him  at  the  tree 
in  his  garden,  called  the  Tree  of  Troth,  and 
■flersent  him  to  the  Tower  to  be  racked;  and 
so  he  was.  Sir  Thomas  More  being  present 
himself,  till  in  a  manner  he  had  lamed  hiin. 
because  he  would  not  acx-uso  the  gentlemen  jyHi,' 
of  the  Temple  of  his  acquaintance,  nor  would 
not  show  where  his  books  were;  and  because 
his  wife  denied  them  to  be  at  his  house,  ahe  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet,  and  their  goods  confiscated." 
However,  the  result  was  that  Baynham  at  last 
consented  to  make  abjuration,  and  on  a  Sun- 
Jay  in  February,  1532,  he  did  penance  by  first  [Jmm>  uirnum  •itnoK  p"»<wc.i 
walking  in  procession,  and  then  standing  with  a  fagot  on  his  shoulder  at  Paul' 
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Cross  during  the  sermon,  on  a  sort  of  scaffold  erected  before  the  pulpit,  in  the 
fashion  which  the  martyrologist  has  Tepresented  in  a  rude  but  curious  wood- 
cut, But  Baynham  had  been  at  home  little  more  than  a  month,  after  having 
recovered  his  forfeited  life  by  this  submission,  when,  vehement  remorse  and  shame 
conquering  the  fear  of  death  and  every  other  feeling,  he  called  his  iriends  toge- 
ther and  expressed  to  them  the  bitterest  regret  for  what  he  had  done ;  "  and 
immediately,  the  next  Sunday  after,  he  came  to  St.  Austin's  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  hand  in  English,  and  the  obedience  of  a  Christian  man  in  his  bosom, 
and  stood  up  there  before  the  people  in  his  pew,  there  declaring  openly  with 
weeping  tears  that  he  had  denied  God,  and  prayed  all  the  people  to  forgiVe 
him,  and  to  beware  of  his  weakness,  and  not  to  do  as  ho  did."  He  was  now, 
as  a  relapsed  heretic,  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  in  this  world,  and,  as  his  judges 
believed,  in  the  next  also.  Urgent  methods,  however,  were  used  to  make  him  re- 
cant before  he  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Being  again  arrested,  "  for 
almost  the  space  of  a  fortnight,"  according  to  the  martyrologist,  "  he  lay  in  the 
bishop's  coal-house  in  the  stocks,  with  irons  upon  his  legs :  then  he  was  carried  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  and  there  chained  to  a  post  two  nights :  then  he  was  car- 
ried to  Fulham,  where  he  was  cruelly  handled  by  the  space  of  asevennight;  then 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  a  fortnight,  scourged  with  whips,  to  make  him  revoke 
his  opinions :  from  thence  he  was  carried  to  Barking,  then  to  Chelsea,  and  there 
condemned,  and  so  to  Newgate  to  be  burned."  He  was  burned  in  Smithfield  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  30th  of  April.  Such  tragic  and  brutal 
work  as  this,  still  more  even  than  the  solemn  comedy  of  Lady  Strange's  penance, 
goes  to  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  feel,  when  we  read  of  it,  that  the  sky  was  as 
blue  and  the  earth  as  green  in  England  three  centuries  ago  as  they  are  now. 

In  another  remarkable  instance,  which  occurred  soon  after  this,  the  scafibld  of 
penance  at  Paul's  Cross  was  in  like  manner  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  more  fatal 
scaffold.  Hither,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1533,  was  brought  to  make  public 
confession  of  their  imposture,  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
with  Richard  Master,  the  parson  of  the  parish  of  Aldington,  where  she  lived, 
who  had  sought,  by  means  of  her  hysteric  outcries  and  pretended  inspirations,  to 
raise  the  fame  and  attraction  of  the  wooden  Virgin  in  his  chapel  at  Court-at- 
Street ;  her  confessor.  Dr.  Becking,  of  whom,  as  Burnet  tells  us,  there  were 
violent  suspicions  that  he  did  not,  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  confine  himself 
strictly  to  his  spiritual  duties;  Richard  Deering,  who  wrote  the  most  popular 
book  of  her  revelations  and  prophecies;  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  her  accomplices. 
Having  been  "brought  into  the  Star-chamber,"  says  Burnet,  "where  there  was  a 
great  appearance  of  many  lords,  they  were  examined  upon  the  premises,  and  did 
all,  without  any  rack  or  torture,  confess  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  were  adjudged 
to  stand  in  Paul's  all  the  sermon  time ;  and,  after  sermon,  the  king's  officers  were  to 
give  everyone  of  them  his  bill  of  confession,  to  be  read  openly  before  the  people; 
which  was  done  next  Sunday,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  preaching,  they  being  all  set  on 
a  scaffold  before  him."  It  was  thought,  he  adds,  that  this  public  exposure  would 
be  the  surest  way  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  imposture  of  the  whole  affair ;  and 
it  had,  it  seems,  very  generally  that  effect.  Their  penance  and  confession,  how- 
ever, did  not  save  cither  the  nun  herself,  or  her  chief  confederates :  on  the  20th 
of  April  following,  she.  Master,  Booking,  Deering,  and  two  more  of  those  who 
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had  been  exposed  at  PhuI's  Cross,  were,  in  the  words  of  old  Stow,  ■•  drawn 
from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hungcd  and  Iieadcd."  The 
nun'a  own  head  was  atuck  up  on  London  Bridgt-;  those  of  the  others  on  the 
diffurent  ^sitc»  of  the  city.  And.  within  little  more  than  a  yuar,  Kishcr,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  both  had  their  heads  struck  off  on  Tower 
Hill,  jtrincipally,  there  can  be  no  doubt— though  other  charges  were  made  the 
pretext — for  the  countenance  they  had  been,  weakly  enough,  drawn  in  for  a  time 
to  give  to  the  Maid's  ravings  against  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  the 
king's  new  marriage.  Thus  sure  and  sweeping,  if  a  little  slow,  was  the  revenge 
taken  by  Henry,  who  i&  held  up  to  our  admiration  by  Buinict,  as  showing  hiui- 
twlf  to  be  "not  very  easily  inflamed."  by  the  way  in  which  he  passed  over  the 
audacity  of  the  friars  Peto  and  Klston,  the  former  of  whom,  in  the  preceding 
summer,  while  preaching  in  the  royal  chnpcl  at  Grconirich.  had  told  him  to 
liis  face  that  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  that,  if  ho  ijroceedcd 
\rith  the  business  he  had  in  hand,  the  dogs  bhould  assuredly  lick  his  blood, 
OS  ihev  had  done  Ahab's ;  and  the  latter  of  whom,  on  a  subticquent  Sunday,  the 
king  also  being  present,  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  congregation  and  justified 
all  that  Peto  had  said,  nor  would  be  silenced  till  his  majesty  himself  comtnandod 
him  to  hold  his  peace.  The  two  friars,  indeed,  in  the  mean  time,  only  received  a 
rebuke  before  the  privy  council;  but  they  and  all  the  rest  of  their  order  were 
soon  after  banished  from  England. 

A  few  years  after  the  ex|)oHure  of  the  Maid  of  Kent — who,  by  the  hye, 
according  to  Strvpe,  "  began  her  pranks  about  eight  or  nine  years  before  her 
execution  " — another  gross  Popish  fraud  was  laid  open  to  the  po]>ular  scorn  at 
the  same  place;  the  trick  of  the  wonderftil  rood,  or  crucifix,  of  Boxley  in  Kent, 
which  actually  used  to  move  its  eyes  and  shake  its  beaixl.  and  sometimes  even  to 
nod  its  head  and  bow  with  its  whole  body,  to  those  who  knelt  before  it  and 
brought  it  uiferings.  The  wheel-work  by  which  uU  this  was  managed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ju-iests  was,  it  seems,  detected,  in  the  year  1538,  by  one  Nicolas 
Partridge;  on  which  the  image  was  first  brought  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Maidstone,  and  shown  to  the  people  there,  and  then  carried  to  London,  where  it 
afforded  for  a  time  intlnile  amusement  to  all  classes,  from  the  king  and  the 
inmates  of  the  royal  palace  downwards.  It  seems  to  have  been  exhibited, 
probably  for  money,  in  some  of  the  places  of  popiv'ar  amusement.  The  rood  had 
been  famous  for  ages  over  all  England,  and  pco])lc  came  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country  to  gaze  and  wonder  at  a  discovcrv  which  no  doubt  astonished 
many  of  them  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  found  out  that  any  one  of  them- 
selves was  merely  a  similar  piece  of  mechanism.  The  evidence,  however,  was  too 
conclusive  to  be  resisted  by  any  jwssible  stupidity.  "  There,"  ti>  translate  the 
animated  account  given  by  John  Hooker,  the  parson  of  Maidstone,  in  a  Latin 
letter  to  Bullingcr,  which  Burnet  has  printed,  *'  there  stands  the  idol  going 
through  his  performance;  he  makea  his  eyes  look  stern  and  threatening;  he 
expresses  aversion  by  the  motion  of  his  lips,  he  twitches  his  nostrils,  he  throws 
back  his  head,  he  bends  his  back,  he  nods,  he  draws  himself  up ;  they  stare, 
they  laugh,  they  marvel,  the  room  echoes  with  their  vocileration,  their  obstre- 
perous clamour  makes  the  welkin  ring."  At  last  the  affair  was  taken  up  by  the 
CoaucU,  and  by  their  order  the  Buxtey  rood  was  brought  to  Paul's  Cross,  and 
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there  clevaLcJ  on  »  scAffoM,  so  as  tu  be  m,'cn  by  all  tlie  people,  during  thr 
preaching  of  a  scrnum  Iiv  HiUev,  Bishop  of  Boclicstcr.  This,  as  wc  learn  from 
Slow,  wa8  on  Sunday.thc  24lh  of  February.  "  Here,"  coutinues  Hooker,  "  the 
image  once  more,  with  all  its  machinery  exposed,  goes  with  its  usual  alnlitj 
through  its  parL  Admiration,  rai;e,  astonishment,  stir  the  multitude  by  turns. 
The  prevailing  fecliti''  i*  one  of  mortification  that  they  should  hare  been  so 
ahauiffully  deluded  by  such  a  cheat  At  length,  while  the  preacher  waxes  warm 
in  his  discourse,  and  the  word  uf  Ood  is  secretly  working  in  the  hearts  of  ills 
auditortj,  the  wooden  block  is  thrown  down  headlong  into  the  thickest  of  the 
throng.  Instantly  a  ronfuainl  imtcry  of  many  voices  arises;  the  idol  is  pulled 
about,  is  broken,  is  plucked  one  piece  from  annlher,  is  toru  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  and  is  finally  consigned  to  the  flames."  This  uproarious  outbreak  ou 
tlie  part  of  his  congregation  wunhl.we  take  it  for  granted,  be  fatal  to  any  further 
display  of  his  eloquence  by  the  bishop  for  that  day. 

But  the  tricks  and  deluiiions  exposed  at  Paul's  Cross  were  not  always  thuse  uf 
the  Uomanists.  Kxactly  twenty  years  a1\cr  the  penance  uf  Elizabeth  Barton, 
occurred  that  of  Elizabeth  CroJl.  the  principal  performer  in  the  imposture 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Wall.  The  Spirit  in  the  Wall  was  first 
heard  in  March,  155-!,  soon  after  the  accession  ofQnecn  Mary,  in  a  house  without 
Aldersgate,  and  was  certainly  a  Protestant  spirit ;  the  tenor  of  its  exclamations 
and  ]>rophecies,  as  Strype  acknowledges,  being  "  against  the  Prince  of  Spaio^ 
ami  the  Queen's  uiatehing  with  him,  and  against  auricular  confession,  the  mass. 
and  other  Pi)[>ish  wurship  newly  introduced."  In  fact,  an  far  as  it  went,  the 
affiiir  was  as  exact  a  piirallel  to  that  of  the  Maid  of  Kent  as  wcU  could  be.  By 
her  dark  utterances,  "  the  people  of  the  whole  city,"  says  Stow,  "  were  wondei^ 
fully  molested,  for  that  all  men  might  hear  the  voice,  but  not  see  her  person.** 
The  sounds  were  supposed  to  come  from  nothing  less  than  an  angel.  It  turned 
out  that  Croft,  "  a  wench  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,"  made  ihem  with  a 
)>cculiar  kind  of  whistle,  which  she  had  got  from  one  Drakes :  among  her  other 
confederates  were  several  parish  elerks ;  but  Iho  plot  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  lieforc 
it  had  time  to  attract  any  higher  jiiitronage  or  cuuntenuiice.  On  SnnJay.  the 
15th  of  July,"  she  was  brought  out  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  placed  upon  a  scaffold 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  usual  spot,  where  she  stood  all  the  time  of  the 
sermon,  and  made  ojicn  confi-s-sinn  of  the  deception  she  had  been  guilty  oC 
Ktrypc  rcliites  that  "  she  wept  bitterly,  and  kiu-eli-d  down,  and  aaked  God  mercy 
and  the  Queen,  and  liade  all  people  beware  of  false  teaching ;  and.  said  that 
pmmiscs  were  made  her  that  shu  should  have  many  good  things  given  her,  ts 
though  that  had  been  the  cause  that  induced  her  to  this  deceit."  Neither  she 
herself  nor  any  cf  her  accomplices  was  put  to  death  ;  but  one  of  them,  a  weaver 
who  lived  in  Golden  Lane,  wita  a  few  days  after  set  on  the  pillory. 

On  the  19th  of  May  in  the  fdlluwing  year,  1555,  two  women  did  penance  and 
made  confeaaion  at  Paul's  Cross,  for  their  concern  in  what  was,  apparently,  s 
harjiiless  enongh  imposture — the  propagation  of  a  story  about  an  infant  in  a 
house  near  the  cathedral  having  spoken,  and  bidden  men  pray,  declaring  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  But  most  probably  this  miraculous  infant 
was  also  in  the  Protestant  interest.     Most  of  the  other  penances  performed  hera 
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in  the  da^s  of  Mary  appear  to  have  bcca  by  ptTsons,  Loth  dcrgy  and  Ultv,  wlm 
hftd  been  seduced  into  some  irregularity  or  other  by  the  confusion  and  ifianiru* 
of  the  titiie.  nnd  who  nnw  dtsin-d  to  be  received  hurk  into  the  boitotn  ol"  the 
ascendant  church.     Several  which  Strypc  records  are  cases  of  priests  who  had 
takca  to  themselves   wives  which  they  wcro  now  witling,  jiowibly  more  than 
willing,  to  part  with.     Thus,  on  the  Hth  of  Xovembcr,  1554,  we  are  told,  "  (tve 
did  penance  with  sheets  about  thcnt,  and  tapers  and  rods  in  their  hands;  und 
the  jircacher  did  strilcc  thcin  with  a  rod;  and  there  they  stood  till  Uic  sermon 
waa  done.     Then  the  suinner  touk  away  the  shectB  and  the  rods  from  them,  and 
they  went  into  Paul'!!  again,  and  so  up  the  side  of  the  choir.     One  of  these  waa 
named  Sir  Thomas  Laws,  otherwise  called  Sir  Thomas  Griffin,  priest,  some  time 
a  canon  at  Elsing  S[iittle.     He  and  three  more  were  religious  men;  and  the 
fifth  was  a  temporal  man,  that  had  two  wives.     Those  wcro  put  to  penance  for 
ha»-ing  one."     But  some  of  the  religious  men  had  indulged  themselves  with  a 
pair  of  wives  too.    Thus,  it  is  noted,  that  on  the  8th  of  February,  1556,  "Mr. 
Peryn,  a  black  friar,  preached  at  Paul's  Cro&s;  at  whoso  sermon  a  priest  named 
Sir  Thomas  Sampson  did  penance,  standing  before  the  preacher  with  a  sheet 
about  him.  and  a  ta[ier  in  his  hand  burning;  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  aldermen, 
and  many  other  worahijifut  iHrrsons  present.     This  man's  crime  was,  that  he  bad 
two  wives,  and  one  was  enough  to  make  him  do  penance."    On  the  8th  of  March, 
again,  "  while  a  doctor  preached  at  the  Gross,  a  man  did  penance  for  trans- 
gressing Ijcnt,  hofiUnii  tvo  pigs,  really  tlrent,  trherfof  one  w-fljr  vjioh  his  head,  having 
brought  them  to  sell" — a  spectacle  which  would  be  rather  trying  to  the  gravity 
of  moat  congregations. 

Pennant  slates,  without  (|uul!ng  hts  authority,  that  in  1557  a  priest  named 
Sir  Tliomas  Newman  "  liore  the  fagot  here  on  a  singular  occasiun,  for  singing 
mass  with  good  ale."  lie  had  just  before  told  us  that  the  Catholic  penitents, 
not  having  been  in  danger  of  burning,  never  bore  fagots.  We  do  not  know 
what  reliance  is  to  bo  placed  upon  his  next  assertion^  that  the  last  person  who 
did  penance  at  Paul's  Cross  was  a  seminary  priest,  who  made  his  recantation 
in  I5'.>3. 

One  of  the  latest  instances  noticed  of  the  pronouncing  of  an  anathema  or  curao 
from  this  pulpit  was  in  150*2,  in  which  year,  as  we  arc  told  by  Fabian,  "upon 
the  firjit  Sunday  of  Lent,  was  solemnly  accursed  at  Paul's  Cross  Sir  Edmond 
do  la  Pole,  Sir  Robert  Curzon,  and  others,  and  all  that  them  aided  again  the 
king."  This  Edmond  dc  la  Pole  was  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Suffolk,  nephew 
of  King  Kdward  IV.,  his  jealousy  and  fears  of  whom  made  Henry  VII,  miserable 
for  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  and  who,  allcrwards  falling  into  the  hands  of  that 
king's  more  daring  son  and  successor,  was  by  him  put  to  death,  without  even 
the  Ibnn  of  a  trial,  in  ]5I'l 

On  the  I2lh  of  May,  1521,  a  grand  display  of  state  and  pageantry  was  made 
here  on  occaoion  of  the  publication  of  the  Pope's  sentence  against  Luther.  An 
account  of  the  ceremonial  is  quoted  by  Uugdale  from  one  of  the  Cotton 
manuscripts.  First,  '•  the  I^rd  Thomas  Wolsey,"  Legate  de  latere,  as  well  as 
Cardinal  and  Archbisliop  of  York,  attended  by  "the  most  part  of  the  bishops  of 
the  realm,"  presuntud  himself  at  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  waa 
•* received  with  procession  and  censed"  by  the  Dean;  after  which  he  advanced 
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under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  four  doctors,  U)  the  high  altar,  and 
there  made  his  oblation.  This  done,  he  proceeded  forth  to  the  Cross  in  the 
churchyard,  where  he  jilaccd  himsi-lf  cm  a  staffold  erected  for  the  purpose,  taking 
his  scat  "  under  his  cloth  of  i-shi-te,  which  was  unlained  for  him,  his  two  crosses  on 
ercry  side  of  him."  On  his  right  hand  sate  on  the  pace,  or  step,  where  he  set 
hia  fuel,  the  PopL**8  aml^aiwador,  and  next  to  him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
on  his  lell  the  KiiTi>eror'«  ambassador,  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  next  to  him  : 
"  and  all  the  other  bishops,  with  other  noble  prelates,  sate  on  two  forms  out  right 
forth."  "  And  there,"  concludes  the  account,  "  the  Biahup  of  Rochester  made  a 
8i-rmon,  by  the  consenting  of  tlie  whole  clergy  of  Jingland.  by  the  commandment 
of  the  Pope,  against  Martinua  Eleutherius  and  all  his  works^  because  he  erred 
sore  and  spake  against  the  holy  faith,  and  denounced  them  accunH'd  which 
kept  any  of  his  iKHiks.  And  there  were  many  burned,  in  the  said  <  Imrchyar*!,  of 
the  said  iMoks,  during  the  sermun.  Which  ended,  my  X^ord  Cardinal  went  home 
to  dinner  with  all  the  other  prt'Iates."  One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  very 
little  attention  could  be  given  tti  many  nf  these  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  when 
the  senses  of  the  audience  were  occupied  and  amused,  in  the  way  we  have  seen, 
all  the  time  the  preacher  was  addressing  them,  by  the  exhibition  of  persons 
peribrming  penance  with  fagots  on  their  shoulders,  or  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  or  jMgs  on  their  heads,  or  by  such  raree-shows  as  the  Boxlcy  rood,  or  by 
this  roasting  and  crackling  of  heretical  books  in  a  great  fire  blazing  away  in  the 
midst  of  them.  This  place  of  worship  under  the  open  sky  must  have  presented 
usually  rather  an  animated  scodc.  Many  more  of  the  Reformers*  books  were 
afterwards  burned  here,  with  vain  enough  rago  and  spite.  Thus  Fox  notes, 
that  in  the  month  of  May.  1531,  -'the  Bishop  of  London  (Stokcslcy)  caused  all 
the  New  Testaments  of  Tindal's  transiationj  and  many  other  booka  which  he  had 
bought,  to  be  brought  into  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  o|icnly  to  be  burned." 
And  af^cr  this  we  read  of  baskets  of  books  being  brought  to  be  burned  in  the 
churchyard  on  several  occasions  of  grand  ceremonial. 

The  great  era  of  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  began  with  the  revolt  of  Henry 
VIII.  against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and  the  struggle  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  between  the  two  religions  that  followed.  During  all  that 
period  of  commotion  and  vicissitude,  from  the  middle  of  Henry's  reign  to  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  great  part  of  which  people,  when  (licy  went  to  bed 
01  night,  hardly  knew  of  what  religion  they  might  rise  in  the  morning,  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith,  in  so  far  as  it  was  waged  by  eloquence 
and  argument,  and  on  a  popular  arena,  was  chiefly  carried  on  here.  One  of 
Henr3''s  first  measures,  after  he  had  taken  his  bold  resolution  of  setting  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  supremacy  in  England,  was  to  secure  this  station. 
One  of  a  scries  of  propositions  submitl-ed  to  the  Council  in  December.  1533,  was 
to  the  following  cETcct: — "  That  order  be  taken  that  such  as  shall  preach  at 
Paul's  Cross  from  henceforth  shall  continually,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  preach 
there,  and  also  teach  and  declare  to  the  people,  that  he  that  now  calleth  himself 
Pope,  ne  any  of  his  predecessors,  ta  and  were  but  only  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
and  hath  nu  more  authority  and  jurisdiction  by  Gud*s  laws  within  this  realm 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop  hath,  which  is  nothing  at  all;  and  that  suca 
authority  as  he  hath  claimed   heretofore   hath    been   only  by  usurpation    an^ 
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saffcrancc  of  prince*  of  this  realm ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  London  may  be 
bound  to  sufTiT  none  otbcn  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  as  ho  will  answer,  but 
such  as  vriU  prearh  and  act  forth  the  same."  '  Accordini,'ly  Stuw  tells  us  that 
during  the  next  session  of  Parliament — which  extended  fnnn  Ihe  1  Jlh  of  January, 
1534,  to  the  2tlth  of  March,  and  was  that  in  which  the  Act  was  passed  abolishing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Rome — "  every  Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross  preached 
a  bishop,  declttring  the  Pope  not  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  Church,"  The 
bishops,  while  deeming  it  prudent  to  yield  at  least  a  formal  obedience  to  the 
royal  order  for  the  present,  probably  also  thought  it  safest  that  so  delicate  a 
topic  should  only  be  handled  by  themselves.  Another  subject,  however,  which 
it  recorded  to  have  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  preachers  at  the  Cross  about 
this  time,  may  be  thought  to  have  hcen  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature — the 
pending  case  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine.  Strype  relates  that  a 
friar  called  Father  Bobinson,  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Green- 
wich, olTercd  to  maintain  the  <|uren'8  cause  in  a  public  disputation  with  an  abbot 
who  had  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  in  favour  of  thu  divorce.  "  And  it  seems," 
sajrs  the  historian,  "  he  did  this  openly  to  the  abbot's  face,  while  he  wu 
preaching.  Whereupon  was  a  report  given  out  that  the  friars  of  Greenwich,  if 
they  might  be  suffered  to  tell  the  truth,  would  put  to  silence  all  that  had  or 
should  preach  in  favour  of  the  king*s  matter,  and  prove  all  false  that  they  had 
preached.  And  the  said  Father  Itobtnson  did  intend,  with  all  his  wit  and 
learning,  to  preach  on  the  (jucen's  part  the  next  Sund^iy  af^er  at  Paul's  Cross, 
that  he  might  have  the  greater  audience.'*  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  monk 
was  saved  the  trouble  of  carrj-iiig  his  good  iutcnlions  into  execution  :  in  fact,  in 
not  many  montha,  he  and  his  whole  convent  were  turned  adrift  by  the  rampant 
despot  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  Pope  and  the  Queen. 

In  the  next  reign  the  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross  was  filled  by  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  Reformation.  Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  frequently  proclaimed 
to  crowds  of  eager  listeners  that  testimony  which  they  both  afterwards  scaled 
with  their  blood.  Ridley,  in  acutencss  and  literary  accomplishment  thu  Brst  of 
the  fathers  of  the  English  Reformation,  preached  a  famous  sermon  at  Paul's 
Croas  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1547, 
being  tlien  Bishop  of  Rochester.  But,  we  confess, 
we  would  rather  have  heard  honest  old  Latimer, 
plain  and  homely  as  he  was,  sometimes  to  the 
▼crge  of  the  absurd  and  the  ludicrous,  or  beyond 
it,  yet  shrewd  withal  and  full  of  matter,  and  always 
interesting  from  the  vcrj'  boldness  and  directness  of 
his  appeals,  and  the  goodness  of  heart  and  genuine 
simplicity  of  character  that  shone  in  everything 
he  said.      Latimer  preached    liis    first   sermon    at 

Paul's  Cross  on  New  Year's  Day,   1548,  and  his         ,     i^^^^— j-s^-« 
second  and  third  on  the  two  following  Sundays.f  J^^^^^l^^HR    N 

What  is  called  his  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  which  is 
among  those  in  Uic  printed  collection,  was  probably 
tme  of  these,  although  it  is  stated  to  have  been 

•SiTTT*,  .Mnn.  i.  131. 
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preached  on  the  18th  of  January,  which  woiild  fall  on  a  Wednesday  in  that  year. 
It  was  preached,  we  are  told,  in  the  Shrouds,  which  apjx-ars  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  covered  gullury  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  in  which,  probahly,  the 
more  distinguished  portion  of  Ihc  congregation  used  commonly  to  be  SL-atcd,  and 
where  the  preacher  also  somutimea  took  hiK  station  when  the  weather  was  coarse.* 
Latimer  was  at  this  time  nearly  seventy  years  of  age;  but  he  was  as  stout  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  body,  as  ever ;  and  Iho  one  of  them  that  has  been  preserved 
affords  evidence  sufficient  that,  in  these  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  he  did  nut 
mince  matters  in  telling  his  audience  of  their  besetting  sins,  or  spare  either  small 
or  great.  While  he  was  calling  upon  the  rich  men  of  London  to  repent,  and 
denouncing  them  as  more  deserving  of  God*B  wrath  than  the  men  of  Ncbo,  for 
their  "idolatry,  superstition,  pride,  avarice,  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  hardness  of 
heart,*'  it  is  highly  prububle  that  the  Lord  Mayor  himiM^lf,  and  many  of  the  mosL 
opulent  of  his  rellow-citiiens,  were  present  to  profit  by  the  rebuke;  nor  lb  it  very 
anlikely  that  he  might  also  h;ive  literally  in  his  eye  some  wincing  auditor  to 
whom  his  words  would  come  still  more  pungcntly  home,  when  he  next  proceeded 
to  assail  the  "unprcaching  prelates  "-~«omc  occupied  in  the  king's  matters,  some 
as  ambassador)),  nnma  of  the  privy  council,  some  to  furnish  the  court,  some  as 
lords  of  the  parliament,  some  as  presidents,  some  as  comptrollers  of  mints — all 
'so  troubled  with  lordly  living,  so  placed  in  palaces,  couched  in  courts,  raffling 
in  their  rents,  dancing  in  their  dominions,  burthened  with  ambassages,  painjiering 
it  their  paunches,  like  a  monk  that  maketh  his  jubilee,  munching  in  their 
mangers,  and  moiling  in  their  gay  manors  and  mansions,  and  so  troubled  with 
loitering  in  their  lordships,"  that  they  could  not  attend  to  their  proper  pro- 
fessional duty  as  God's  ploughmen,  J\.nd  udcr  the  buzz  of  admiration  which 
would  reward  this  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  passugu,  wc  may  conceive  the 
something  approaching  to  Kilaritj*  into  which  the  excited  hean-rs  would  relax, 
when  the  preacher,  after  a  pause,  went  on : — "  And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange 
f[upstion ;  who  is  the  most  dtligcntost  bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England,  that 
pasaeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  h's  office?  I  can  tell,  for  I  know  htm,  who  it  is;  I 
know  him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  sec  you  listening  and  hearkening  that  I 
should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  other,  and  is  the  most 
Jiligent  prelate  and  preacher  in  all  England.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  isf  I 
will  tell  you  :  it  is  the  Devil.  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  all  other;  ho 
is  never  out  of  his  diocese;  he  is  never  from  his  cure;  yc  shall  never  find  him 
unoccupied;  he  is  ever  in  his  parish  .;  hekci'pcth  residence  at  all  times;  yc  shall 
never  find  him  out  of  the  way,  call  for  him  when  you  will,  he  is  ever  at  home; 
the  diligentcst  preacher  in  al  I  the  realm ;  he  is  ever  at  his  plough ;  no  lording 
nor  loitering  can  hinder  him  :  he  is  ever  applying  his  business ;  yc  shall  never 
find  him  idle>  I  warrant  you."    The  description  of  the  Devil's  episcopacy  is  carried 


•  Frowi  w\iMt  l«titnpr  mjt  in  one  of  bU  »ennon«,  it  wmilil  teem  that  In  i»  circiimrtanM*  could  it  hat*  beoo 
TfrragtanLbVeitfaer  topr«4chor  ti>&tl«ii>l  the  Mrvicv  at  PuuVi  Cnm: — "  1  lii.  iniicb  marrnl  tjiat  [.cndoii,  Uiiig 
■O  ncli  A  cit^r,  tuUb  oat  a  buiyiiig.pluca  wilhoiil ;  for,  no  duuht,  it  i*  on  uinrbolFMime  tliUig  ti)  hurj  irilliio  ttx 
cUy,  *]Kcijilly  al  (iich  ■  timi  when  ther«  i*  irrMt  (icknt**,  ta  ihAt  manr  'lie  ii>gctbcr.  I  tliiiih,  vttHy,  lb«I  many 
a,  man  uliptli  hU  iWlli  i»  Paul'*  •jliurchyard  ;  an<l  tbif  I  (pcnk  of  ctprlcDce,  for  I  mywlf,  atliett  I  lia»e  biwn 
thtft  in  Kfrnr  inimiiiigi  la  Itent  Ibr  vnnoni,  haw  frll  lucti  an  ill-favourwl,  iinwbotnoRie  avour,  tbat  I  «a  iIm 
wane  for  it  a^rmr  whrV  iiflirr.     And  I  think  tut  Urn  bul  it  )m  Ihcoccwion  of  much  u'ckimi  and  d'taawaL"'^ 
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on  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  would,  we  may  be  sure,  be  highly  relished  by 
all  present,  except,  jwrhiips.  as  we  have  Baid.  by  any  of  the  bishoptt,  if  they  were 
there,  who  ini^ht  cunsider  it  as  rather  personal.  • 

The  most  remarkable  orcasiou  on  which  Ridley  officiated  at  Paul's  Cross,  in 
this  reign,  was  that  on  which  the  new  service  book  was  usml  for  the  first  time. 
"The  Ist  of  November  1552,"  says  Slow,  "being  the  feast  of  All  SaintQ.  the 
new  service  book,  called  of  Common  Prayer,  began  in  Paul**  Church,  and  the 
like  through  the  whole  city.  The  Bishop  of  London,  I)r.  Ridley,  executing  the 
service  in  Paul's  Church  in  the  forenoon,  in  his  rochet  only,  without  cope  or 
vestment,  preached  in  the  choir;  and  at  afternoon  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  crafts  in  their  best  Uveries  being  present ;  which 
sermon  tending  to  the  setting  foith  the  said  late-made  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
continued  till  almost  live  of  the  clock  at  night;  so  that  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  companies  entered  ndt  into  PauKs  Church,  as  had  been  accustomed,  but 
departed  home  hy  torchlight."*  It  was  a  zealous  time,  as  well  as  an  interesting 
occasion,  when  p(^ople  could  thus  he  dcUiined  hearing  a  sermon  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  noisome  churchyanl,  till  five  o'clock  on  a  night  in  November 

Another  memorable  Paul's  Cross  sermon  of  Ridley's  was  that  which  he 
prcacht-d,  by  command  of  the  council,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  July.  1553,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  King  Edward,  warning  the  people  of  the  dangers  that 
would  have  followed  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  setting  forth  the  title  of  Lady 
.Jane  Grey,  at  that  moment  regarded  by  his  faction  as  the  reigning  queen. 
I^y  Jane's  govirrnnumt  only  lasted  fur  another  Sunday;  and  on  that  day,  the 
16th,  the  sermon  at  the  Cross  was  preached  by  John  Rogers,  renowned  as  tho  first 
of  Mary's  martyrs,  who  was  then  reader  of  St,  Paul's.  According  to  Strype, 
Rogers  was  more  wary  than  Ridley  had  been,  preaching  only  upon  the  gospel 
of  the  day-t 

As  soon  as  Mary  was  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  was  once  more  taken  possession  of  by  the  friends  of  the  old  religion.  Here, 
on  the  1 3th  of  August,  a  famous  sermon  was  preache<l  by  Dr.  Bourn,  parson  of 
Tligh  Ongar,  in  Kssex,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen,  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  the  I^rd  Courtency.  and  a  numcrouB  audience  of  all  classes.  "  This 
man,"  says  Strype,  "did.  according  to  his  instructions,  fiercely  lay  about  hiin.  in 
accusing  the  doings  of  the  former  reign,  with  such  reflections  upon  things  that 
were  dear  to  the  people,  that  it  act  theuL  all  into  a  hurly-burly;  and  such  an  up- 
roar began,  such  a  shouting  at  the  sermon,  and  casting  up  of  caps,  as  that  one 
who  lived  in  those  times,  and  kept  a  journal  of  mattirrs  that  then  fell  out,  writ, 
//  ira.t  at  if  tht  pfople  ur-rf  ma,l ;  and  that  there  might  have  been  great  mischief 
done,  had  not  the  people  been  awed  somewhat  by  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and 
Lord  Courtency."  At  last  a  daggcir  was  thro«Ti  at  the  preacher,  which  stuck  in 
the  pulpit;  and  then  Rogers,  who  was  present,  and  his  friend  Bradford,  another 
eminent  Protestant  preacher,  having  interfered  with  some  success  to  moderate 
the  tumult,  managed  to  convey  Bourn  away  to  a  house  in  the  neigh bourhood.^ 

•   AkkmU. 

\  HMnariaU,  iH.  3.— StMr,  in  hi*  Aintal*,  My*  thai  R»<iUy"»  »efinon,  wbenin  "  he  f dwrnratlr  pfwnadM  lh« 
Xto^  in  ll^  title  of  the  l^dj  Iwie,  Utc  fiTacljuin«d  Qumd,  and  >DT««flMd  mnioUjr  ■gaiiut  Ujc  title  of  Liuljr 
tCvT,"  wu  preadbcd  en  the  IGth. 

\  Bumrt-— F«. 
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On  the  next  Sunday  the  sermon  at  Paul's  Crow  was  preached  by  Dr.  Watson, 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  guarded  by  two  huudrtnl  of  the  Queen's  guards; 
there  being  present,  beaidt's  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  "all  the  crafts  of 
London  in  their  best  liveries,  sitting  on  forms,  cvt-ry  craft  by  themselves."*  Tho 
change  of  doctrine  docs  not  appear  to  have  diminished  the  attendance  upon  the 
aermoDS.  After  the  parliament  met  in  October,  "the  town,"  says  Speed,  "l>cing 
full,  care  was  taken  to  put  up  men  of  the  greatest  vognic  to  preach  the  Paul's 
Cross  sermons.  The  I5th  day  Dr.  White,  wartlen  of  Winchester,  preached 
there;  the  Sunday  following,  the  22nd  day,  Dr.  Weston,  dean  of  Westminster. 
And  while  these  sermons  were  preaching,  were  great  bars  set  up  at  every  gate  in 
Paul's  Churchyard,  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of  hurses  and  grcaf  throngs  of 
people,  for  fear  of  disturbance  while  the  sermons  were  preaching."  Yet  tho  post 
of  preacher  here  still  continued  to  be  one  of  some  danger.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
1554,  while  Dr.  Pendleton  was  preaching,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  a  gun  was  fired  at  him,  the  tin  bnllct  from  which  stmck  the  wall  a 
very  little  way  over  his  head.  Pendleton  had  been  a  zealous  professor  of  tbc 
reformed  doctrine*  in  the  late  king's  timcf  On  the  23rd  of  September,  Dr.  Rud, 
another  apostatu  from  Protestantism,  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  who  took  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  frank  profession  of  his  changeof  sentiments,  and  particularly  of 
telling  the  people  how  greatly  he  rejicnttd  having  taken  a  wife — of  whnm,  how- 
ever, he  had  of  course  by  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  got  rid.  On  tho 
next  Sunday,  the  .'JOth,  GHrdiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  I^ord  Chancellor, 
preached  at  the  Cross ;  "  which,"  says  Strypc,  "  he  did  with  much  applause,  heforo 
an  audience  as  great  as  ever  whs  known,  and  among  the  rest  all  the  council  that 
were  then  at  court."  On  the  I'lth  of  Octolw-T  we  find  it  noted  that  the  old  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Tonstall,  prcarhed  in  the  Shrowds,  as  we  have  seen  was  also  done  by 
old  Latimer.  On  the  2nd  of  December  another  very  illustrious  congregation  as* 
sembled  to  hear  Gardiner  preach  at  the  Cross :  Cardinal  Pole  "  came  from  Lambeth 
by  water,  and  landed  at  Paul's  Wharf,  and  from  thence  to  Paul's  Church,  mth  a 
cross,  twu  pillars,  and  two  pole-axes  of  silver  borne  before  him  ;"  and  about  eleven 
o'clock.  King  Philip  himself  arrived  by  land  from  Westminster.?  On  the  Gth  of 
February,  J  558,  another  sermon  of  Gardiner's  was  attended  by  sixteen  bishops^ 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  many  of  the  judges;  and  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  when  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  preached,  "there  were  ten 
bishops  present,  besides  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  judges  and  men  of  tho 
law,  and  a  great  audience."^ 

But  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  judges,  and  bishops,  were  all  soon  after  thia 
obliged  to  suit  themselves,  as  beat  ihcy  could,  to  another  change.  The  breath 
had  been  only  three  days  out  of  Mary's  body,  when  on  the  20th  of  November 
the  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross  was  mounted  by  Dr.  Bill,  the  new  queen's  chaplaia 
and  made  to  resound  once  more  with  the  doctrines  formerly  preached  by  Ridley 

•  Slrype. 

t  On  SuniUjr.  the  Stk  of  April,  Ihu  jntar,  <■  4  cat,  with  hn  hcail  (liom,  and  the  likf^aw  nfKroaliBfnt  out  «rcr 
hn,  with  her  fun  fwt  tied  together,  4n(l  a  rouud  ji'mct  of  papT  libe  *  liiiKiog  c*Vc  brlwiit  ihcm,  iru  hai^vd  nn 
4  iinMom  in  Gliiap,  mu  to  th«  Cro«,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Uatlhow,  which  ut,  hcing  taXeo  Aomt,  wm  uiricd  to 
thp  niaho])  nf  IjhkIihi  (lluninji),  utd  he  cauM<l  lb>  Mtn«  lo  be  thowed  U  P«iil'«  Crow  by  tht  pitwclMr,  D».  Bsb- 
dltUin." — Stoio't  AmtaU. 

t  -Stow,  Aiui&U.  ^  Sttrpt^ 
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and  I^ttmer.  But  tlio  following  cunous  passage  from  Stow'u  Annab,  wliicfa 
ha«  not  been  noticed  hy  recent  writerB,  shows  that  this  alert  commencement 
Boon  ^ecciv<^d  a  check: — "On  I-ow  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  April  (1559).  Master 
Sampson,  lately  come  fmm  beyond  the  seas,  made  the  rchearcal  sermon  at  Paul's 
Crow;  but,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  aldennen  came  to  their  places  in  Paul's 
Churchyard,  the  pulpit  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  could  nut  be  hoard  uf ; 
whcruuifoii  the  lord  mayor  sent  for  a  smith  to  o|)cn  tliu  h>cl(,  which  wha  doue, 
and,  when  the  preacher  should  enter  the  place,  it  was  found  very  fdthy  and  un- 
clean; moreover,  the  verger,  that  had  the  key  of  the  place  whore  the  bishops  and 
prelates  use  to  stand  to  hear  the  sermon,  could  not  be  found ;  whereupon  certain 
gentlemen  with  a  form  broke  open  the  door.  This  diiiorder  chanced  by  reason 
that  since  Chrlstmaa  last  past  there  was  not  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross; 
for  an  inhibition  had  been  sent  from  the  council  unto  the  Bishop  of  Loudun,  that 
he  should  admit  no  preacher,  because  oftlio  controversy  betwixt  the  biEihops  and 
them  of  the  clergy  that  were  new  returned  into  the  realm  from  beyond  the  seaa." 
After  this,  however,  Horn(>,  Jewel,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  re-esta- 
blished Protestant  church,  vindicated  the  new  order  uf  things  at  Paul's  Cross ; 
and  the  sermons  delivered  there  every  Sunday,  as  of  old,  ajipcar  to  have  been 

I  well  attended  throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Slow  has  described  at  great 
length  the  gorgeous  state  in  which  her  Majesty,  attended  by  the  lEarL  of  Ksscx 
and  a  great  number  of  ladies  of  honour,  came  from  Somerset  House  to  the  Ca- 
thedral on  the  24lh  of  November,  15S8,  to  hear  the  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the 
destruction  of  tlie  Spanish  Armada,  preached  at  the  Cross  by  Doctor  Pierce, 
bishop  of  Salisbury:  she  took  her  scat  in  a  closet  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  church,  over  against  the  Cross.  On  the  I7lh  of  November 
(1595),  the  same  chronicler  rcconts,  "  the  pulpit  eroas  in  Paul's  Churchyard  was 
new  repaired,  painted,  and  partly  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  brick;  Dr.  Fletcher, 
bishop  of  l^ondon,  preached  there,  in  praise  of  the  queen  and  prayer  for  her 
majesty,  before  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  in  their  best  liveries. 
Which  sermon  being  ended,  upon  the  church  leads  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
comets  winded,  and  the  quiristers  sung  an  anthem  ;  on  the  steeple  many  light* 
were  burned;  the  Tower  shot  off  her  ordnance,  the  bells  were  rung,  bonfires 
hade,  &c."  The  next  year,  while  the  lord  mayor  and  alderuien  were  attending 
i  sermon  here,  an  order  came  to  them  from  the  queen  for  a  levy  of  a  thousand 
Iable-l>odied  men  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege  of  Calais,  then  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards;  upon  which,  we  are  told,  they  immediately  quitted  their  dcrotions, 
and  exerted  themselves  so  actively,  that  they  had  the  thousand  men  in  readiness 
for  marching  before  morning. 
Nor  was  the  glory  of  Paul's  Cross  over  till  many  years  after  this  date. 
James  I.  came  in  great  state  on  horseback,  from  WTiiteholl,  to  hear  a  sermon 
preached  from  this  famous  pulpit  by  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  Xiondon,  on  Mid- 
lent  Sunday,  the  26th  of  March,  1628.  And  Pennant  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
this  was  the  last  sermon  ever  }ireaehed  here.  It  was  not  even  the  last  attended 
by  royalty  J  for,  on  the  liOih  of  May.  IG30,  Charles  I.,  like  his  two  predecessors, 
also  came  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  and,  aflcr  having  attended  the  service  in  the 
pathcdral,  took  his  scat  in  a  place  prepared  for  him,  and  heard  the  sermon  at  the 
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Cross.*  But  this  was  vcr^  nearly  the  last  of  those  sermons  ilvlircrc«l  in  the  op 
air.  In  April,  IT^i'l,  whik*  the  cnLhedral  was  underguing  extensive  repair*,  tu 
the  churchyard  was  occupied  with  musttnti  and  building  materials,  the  senw 
were  removed  into  the  choir ;  and  it  dues  not  apficar  that  the  old  pulpit  om 
doors  was  ever  again  occupied.  At  last,  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  t 
T»ng  Parliament,  on  tliclOth  andllth  of  September,  1642,  for  the  abolishing 
bishopn,  deans,  and  chu])ters,  "the  very  foundatioQ  of  this  famous  cathedra] 
to  quote  the  impressive  words  of  its  historian,  "  was  utterly  Bhiikcn  in  picofl 
....  so  that  the  next  year  following,  ll>i:i  (Isaac  Peningtua  being  Ld 
Mayor),  the  famous  Cross  in  the  churchyard,  which  had  been  fur  many  ages  t 
must  noted  and  solemn  ])laco  in  this  nation  for  the  gravest  divines  and  grefttl 
scholars  to  j^rcach  at,  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  crosses  about  London  and  Wa 
miustcr,  by  furtlu>r  order  of  the  said  parliament,  pulled  down  to  the  ground.' 

*  CimtitiuBKiHi  of  Stinr'a  Annal*.-— Tb«t«M*Mriiian  in  print,  nitillnl '*Tlw  WImI*  Wolf  I  f— — tIiH  Ml 
CroM.  Kcbruary  II.  I62T,  hy  Strplirii  Dniiami,  Miniilcrof  Kalhctine  Crrc  Cbuicii." 
T  Ungdkle'i  Hittary  vfSu  i'Ml't  CuU.nlral,  p.  108    edil.  uT  IHIH. 
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or  of  any  other  country  rush  upon  the  mind,  in  connexion  with  localilies  every 
one  of  which  might  be  ronipmed  in  a  half-circle  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
river  1  On  the  right,  hcneath  a  splendid  canopied  tomb,  in  the  fine  old  church  of 
Si.  Mary  OvcricB.  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  St.  Saviour's,  lies  Gpwer,  lodged  as  few 
poets  arc  lodged  in  their  last  resting-place ;  and  for  a  reason  that  few  jiocts 
ar«  so  fortunate  as  to  bu  able  to  give,  namely,  on  account  of  his  extensive 
benefactions  to  the  sacred  edifice.  In  the  churchyard  of  the  same  bnildin^ 
lie  in  one  grave  Fletcher  and  Maaaingcr.  The  record  of  Mnssinger's  death  in 
the  parochial  rogiatcr  ia  a  melancholy  one;  "  Philip  Maasinger,  a  Stranokr!" 
Still  farther  to  the  right,  on  the  Bank  Side  was  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  house; 
for  that  too,  like  their  genius  and  reputation,  they  held  in  common  ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood  was  the  theatre  where  an  audience 
saw  Shakaperc  nightly  tread  the  stage;  where,  from  time  to  time,  all  tlie  aristo- 
cracy of  London — whether  of  rank  or  intellect— thronged  to  witness  some  new 
production  from  that  wonderful  mind ;  and  from  which  he  retired  in  the  prime  of 
life  to  spend  his  last  days  in  the  peaceful  and  honourable  enjoyment  of  his  well- 
earned  wealth.  In  the  street  now  known  as  Clink  Street  was  Sliakspcre's 
London  residence  as  late  as  1609.  In  1G07  his  brother  Kdmund,  sixteen  years 
hii  junior,  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  l^hua  more  than  commonly 
rich  in  its  poetical  associations  is  the  apparently  unpoetlcal  Borough !  But  have 
we  concluded  the  list  ? — The  Tabard  of  Chaucer  yet  lies  unnoticed  before  us. 

There  are  few  more  ancient  alrceta  than  that  in  which  the  famous  hostelry  is 
situated — the  High  Street  of  Southwark.  During  the  period  of  the  Roman  Lon- 
dinium,  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  was  undoubtedly  what  it  still  remains — the 
great  road  from  the  metropolis  to  the  southern  ports.  Boman  antiquities  arc 
still  occasionally  found  in  different  parts  of  its  line.  Its  convenient  situation  as  a 
suburb  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers  passing  between  London  and  the 
counties  of  Surrey.  Sussex,  and  Kent, — who  were  here  as  contiguous  to  the 
"silent  highway"  as  they  could  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  mora  pleasantly 
lodged  than  they  could  be  in  the  densely -populated  mctropolia, — made  it  early 
famous  for  its  inns.  After  the  murder  and  canonization  of  Bcckct,  the  number 
of  persons  continually  sotting  out  on  pilgrimages  to  his  shrino  at  Canterbury, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  generally  accustomed  to  meet  here  and  fonu. 
themselves  into  parties,  contributed  still  further  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
these  houses  of  entertainment.  Stow,  several  centuries  later  (in  159S),  alludes 
to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  then  formed  a  principal  feature  of 
the  High  Street:  "In  Southwark  he  many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers;" 
and  he  then  proceeds,  "  amongst  the  which  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so 
called  of  the  sign,  which  as  we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole 
before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the  shoulders  :  a  stately 
garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of  noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  wars ;  but  then  (to  wit  Jn  the  wars)  their  arms  embroidered,  or 
otherwise  depict  upon  them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be  known 
from  othei*.  But  now  these  tabarda  are  only  worn  by  the  heralds,  and  be  called 
their  ct»ats  of  arms  in  service."  This  "most  ancient"  then  of  the  inns  of  South- 
wark, even  in  1598— this  great  rival  of  our  Boar's  Heads  and  Mermaids,  which, 
older  than  cither,  has  survived  both — is  situated  immediately  opposite  what  was 
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formoriy  called  St.  Margnrt-t**  Hill  {though  now  perfectly  level),  then  the  »ite  of 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  now  of  the  Town-hall  of  the  Borough.  The  exterior  of 
the  inn  is  siinply  a  narrow,  square,  dilapldatcd'loolcing  gatewav;  its  posts 
strapped  with  rusty  iron  bands — its  gates  half  covered  with  sheets  of  the  Bame 
metal.  *■  The  Talbut  Inn"  \b  painted  above,  and  till  within  the  last  lire  or  six  years 
there  was  also  the  following  inacriiptton : — "  This  is  the  Inne  where  Sir  .Teflry 
Chancer  and  the  nine  and  twenty  Pilgriuis  lay  in  their  journey  to  Canterbury, 
anno  I3S3."  This  inscription  was  formerly  on  the  frieze  of  a  beam  laid  cross- 
wise upon  two  uprights,  which  stood  in  the  road  in  the  front  of  the  Tabard, 
and  from  which  hung  the  sign,  creaking  as  it  swung  to  and  fro  with  evtry 
passing  gust.  The  sign  and  its  supjiorts  were  removed  in  1766,  when  all  such 
characteristic  features  uf  the  street*  of  Ijondon  in  the  olden  time  disappeared,  in 
obedience  to  a  parliamentary  edict  for  their  destruction.  The  writing  uf  this  in- 
scription was  eridently  not  rery  ancient;  but  had,  not  improbably,  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time  from  a  very  remote  period.  Tyrrwhitt,"  however,  thinks  it  is 
not  older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  fact  that  Spcght,  who  noticed 
the  Tabard  in  his  edition  of  Chancer  (1602),  does  not  mention  it;  ho  therefore 
supposes  it  to  have  been  put  up  after  the  great  fire  of  Southward  in  1670,  when 
soRie  portion  of  the  inn  was  burnt,  and  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  name 
which  then  toolc  place.  Aubrey,  writing  a  little  after  the  period  of  the  fire,  says, 
"T^c  ignorant  landlord,  or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Tabard,  put 
up  the  Talbot,  or  dog !"  and  "  on  the  frioxc  of  the  beam"  was  then  the  inscription, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  say  was  then  also  put  up.  Certainly  Speght  does  not 
^re  any  inscription,  properly  so  called,  but  he  hat  mettiioned  as  a  fact  the  cir- 
cumstance recorded  in  the  inscription,  and  in  language  so  very  similar,  that  we 
cannot  but  think  the  inscription  was  in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  writing :  "  This  was 
the  hostelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  pilgrims  met  together,  and  with  Henry 
Baily,  their  bust,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  Canterbury,  8u^.'* 
The  date  also,  1383,  is  precisely  that  which  best  agrees  with  the  details  of  the 
poem  and  the  known  period  of  its  composition,  the  latest  historical  event  mentioned 
in  it  being  Jack  Straw's  insurrection  in  1381,  and  the  poem  itself  baring  been 
comjNSscd  somewhere  between  that  year  and  the  close  of  the  century.  We  are, 
therefore,  fully  at  liberty  to  believe,  if  we  please,  that  the  inscription  (and  con- 
sequently the  poem)  records,  or  is  founded  on,  a  real  feet;  and  we  may  strengthen 
that  belief  by  reraerabering  how  much  of  the  real,  as  well  as  of  the  ideal,  per- 
vades the  entire  structure  of  the  'Canterbury  Tales,'  making  it  impossible  to  say 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Faith  therefore  is  best.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  believe  Chaucer's  statement  implicitly : — 
"  Befel,  ilut  ill  tliat  Ksson,-^  on  a  day 

Id  Southwu-k  at  ihc  Tkbdrd  a«  1  lay, 

RratJy  to  wendcu  on  my  pilKriinaKe 

To  Canterbury  with  devout  courige. 

At  niftbl  was  comv  iiiuj  that  hoslelr? 

Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 

Of  Biinilry  folk,  by  ^dTrnture  yfiill 

In  fellowship,  an^i  pili^rimii  were  they  all. 

That  toward  Canterbury  fttiulden  ride." 

S<Mi  ta  ht>  DiMariaiion  uu  tl>«  '  CMitcrbuiy  Tolw.'  pnfix«d  to  hU  *io*lttnt  wlttwa  0f  th»  povs. 
t  "  April,  Willi  bijiboiriwiDtf."  [i«HlJ 
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The  state  of  the  gateway  presents  but  r  too  faithful  type  of  the  general  stale 
of  the  inn.  Its  patchings  and  Alterations.  itA  blackenctl  doors  and  bursting' 
eciling,  and  its  immense  cross-beams,  tell  us,  in  language  not  Co  be  mistaken,  of 
antiquity  and  departed,  greatness.  From  the  gateway  the  yard  is  open  to  the 
tky,  and  gradually  widens.  On  cither  side  is  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  extending 
for  some  little  distance ;  opposite  the  end  of  that  on  the  right,  the  left-hand  range 
is  continued  by  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Tabard,  a  stonc-coionrcd  wooden 
gallery  on  the  first  floor,  which,  in  its  course  making  a  right  angle,  presents  its 
principal  portion  directly  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  High  Street.  It  is  aup- 
ported  by  plain  thick  round  pillars.  al»o  of  wood;  and  it  snp|X)rtfl  on  other  pillara 
of  a  slenderer  make,  in  front,  the  bottom  of  the  very  high  and  sloping  tiled  roof. 
Offices,  with  dwulHny;5  above,  occupy  the  left  range  as  far  as  the  gallcrj-,  be- 
neath which  art;  !>tabU>5 ;  whilst  under  the  front  portion  of  the  gallery  is  a  waggon- 
ofHcc,  with  its  miscellaneous  packages  lying  about;  and  suggesting  thoughts  of 
the  time  when  as  yet  road-waggons,  properly  bo  called,  were  unknown,  and  the 
carriers,  with  their  strings  of  pack-horses  and  jingling  bells,  filled  the  yard  with 
their  bustle  and  obstreperous  nntes  of  preparation  for  departure.  Immediately 
over  this  officii,  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  is  a  picture,  said  to  be  by  "  Blake," 
and  "well  painted,"*  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  though  now  so  dirty  or 
decayed  that  the  subject  itself  is  hardly  dis'.emible.  The  buildings  on  the  right 
are  principally  occupied  by  the  bar,  tap-room,  parlour,  &c.,  of  the  present  inn: 
to  thcae,  therefore,  we  shall  for  conTonience  give  that  appellation,  although  the 
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gallery  and  stables  also  still  belong  to  it.  From  the  inn,  then,  original!  J 
stretched  across  to  the  gallery  a  bridge  of  eomraunication,  balustraded,  we  ina__^ 
\>e  sure,  like  the  gallery,  and  arched  over  like  the  aimilar  bridge  still  exirtin  ^ 
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in  another  part  of  the  yard.  The  proofs  of  this  conncntiiii;  bridge  arc  pxhibitca 
cm  the  wall  of  the  inn,  in  the  blackened  ends  of  the  row  of  horizontal  planks, 
set  cdg:c«wise,  which  supported  it,  and  in  the  door,  now  walled  up,  to  which  it 
led.  which  opened  into  a  \a.Tgc  room,  extending  quite  through  the  depth  of  the 
inn-building«.  On  turning  the  comer  of  the  right-hand  range,  we  find  in  the 
tame  line,  liut  itanding  conBidcrablj  back,  the  lofty  Btables ;  and  scarcely  can  we 
enter  the  doors,  before — as  our  eye  measures  their  extraordinary*  size — we  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  Chaucer's  description :  wc  arc  almost  satisfied  this  roust  have 
been  the  plat-c  he  saw.  They  are,  indeed,  "wide."  Ou  the  same  iside  is  another 
range  of  buildings,  continued  into  another  open  yard  behind;  un  tlie  opposite  side 
projects  the  end  of  the  gallery ;  and  here  we  find  the  bridge  we  hare  mentioned 
connecting  the  two  sides,  and  which  is  in  a  most  ruinous* looking  state.  The  great 
extent  of  the  original  inn  may  be  conceived  when  wo  slute  that  there  is  little 
doubt  but  tliat  it  occupied  the  whole  yard,  with  all  its  numerous  buildings;  for^ 
from  one  uf  the  houses  in  the  High  Street,  standing  on  the  North  side  of  tlie  gate- 
way, a  communication  ia  still  traceable  through  all  the  intermediate  tenements  to 
the  gallery ;  from  thence  Hcroas  the  bridge  at  its  furthest  extremity  to  the  stables, 
and  back  agoin  to  the  present  inn;  and,  lastlv,  from  thence  right  through  to  the 
High  Street  once  more — to  the  houoe  on  the  South  side  of  the  gateway. 

Ijet  us  now  walk  into  the  interior.     The  master  of  the  inn,  of  whom  we  may 
MMj,  with  a  slight  alteration  of  Chaucer's  words — 

"  A  seemly  nian  oui  Iiott^  is  wttlul.''— 
welcomes  us  at  the  door,  and  kindly  and  patiently  inducts  us  into  all  its  hidden 
mysteries.  Passing  with  a  hasty  glance  the  bar  in  front — the  parlour  behind 
with  its  blackened  roof  and  ila  polished  tables — the  taj>-room  on  the  left — 
the  low  doorways,  winding  |>atwages,  broken  ceilings,  and  projecting  chimney- 
arches  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye — we  follow  our  conductor  through  a 
narrow  door,  and  are  startled  to  find  ourselves  u}ion  what  ai)pears.  from  its  vtry 
contrast  to  all  around,  a  magnificently  broad  staircat>e,  with  a  handsome  fir  balus- 
trade in  perfect  condition,  and  with  landings  large  enough  to  be  converted 
into  bedrooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  door  on  each  side;  that  on  the  loft 
communicating  with  one  room  after  another,  till  you  reach  the  one  overlooking 
the  bustle  of  the  High  Street;  and  that  on  the  right  leading  to  the  Urge  room 
formerly  oj)eiiing  out  upon  the  bridge.  In  this  room,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  there  are  the  marks  of  u  cornice  yet  visible  on  the  ceiling.  On  the  svcond 
story  the  contrast  is  almost  ludicrous  between  the  noble  staircase  and  the  narrow 
bedrooms,  pushed  out  from  within  by  an  immense  bulk  of  masonry,  which  (vn- 
closiog  a  stack  of  chimneys)  occupies  the  central  space;  and  forced  in  from  with- 
out by  the  boldly  sloping  roof:  in  fact,  they  were  evidently  not  intended  for  each 
other.  The  changes  induced  by  decay,  accidents,  and,  above  all,  by  a  gradually 
contracting  business,  which  has  caused  the  larger  rooms  and  wldo  passages  to  be 
divided  and  subdivided,  as  convenience  prompted  or  necessity  required,  ma^r 
account  for  these  discrepancies.  The  buildings  of  the  opposite  range  have  eri* 
dcntly  been  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  corresponding  nature.  These  manifold 
changes  have  produced  a  "  Tabard  ^'  very  dificrent  from  that  of  the  memorable 
April  nighty  when 

*  Tlir  chamlteM  and  the  aubles  werca  «i(k  i" 
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and  the  whole  body  of  pilgrims,  numeroun  as  they  were,  fuund  eiiturtaintaent  of 
the  "best." 

Stepping  across  the  central  part  of  the  yard  to  the  gallery,  wo  ascend  by  a  stsir- 
c&ae,  ulsu  "shorn  of  its  fair  proportions."  As  we  mount  the  stairs  our  eyes  are 
attmrl^-d  !iya  retired  inodcst-lookiiig  latticed  window,  p<H;pingn«t  upon  the  landing; 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  gallery  arc  pus«tgi>ii  leading  to  countless  nests  of  rooms, 
forming  (as  perhaps  many  of  tlicm  did  of  old)  the  dormitories  of  the  inn.  In  the 
centre  of  the  gallery,  immediately  behind  the  picture,  is  a  door  opening  into  a  lofty 
passage,  with  a  room  on  each  side :  that  on  the  right  is,  as  our  host. announced  to 
ua,  "  J%«  Pil^m't  room"  of  tradition.  With  due  reverence  we  looked  upon  its 
honoured  walls,  its  sq^uare  chimney-piece,  and  the  panel  above  reaching  to  the 
ceiling,  upon  which  there  was  till  very  recently  a  piece  of  ancient  needlework  or 
tapestry,  cut  out  from  a  larger  work,  representing,  it  is  said,  a  procession  to  Can- 
terbury, and  which  probably  in  the  days  of  its  s])Icndour  adorned  the  walls  of 
this  very  room,  The  size,  however,  of  the  place,  we  confess,  did  not  exactly 
accord  with  our  ideas  of  the  hall  of  the  ancient  Tnbard.  The  depth  from  wall 
to  window  was  satisfactory,  so  was  the  height ;  the  latticed  window  itself  was 
large  and  antique  in  its  expression,  notwithstanding  the  alterations  it  had 
certainly  experienced;  but  the  length  of  the  room — so  much  less  than  its  depth — 
appeared,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinary.  We  went  into  the  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  passage,  which,  with  a  similar  window  of  similar  depth  and  height, 
was  still  shorter ;  but  that  our  host  explained, — he  had  cut  off  a  third  room 
beyond.  We  went  round  the  gallery  to  this,  and  there  found  an  exactly  corre- 
sponding fireplace  and  panel,  in  the  exactly  corresponding  comer  to  those  of  the 
fust  room.  Could  the  whulc  have  formed  one  roi>m?  Our  host  was  struck  with 
the  idea.  There  was  certainly  a  great  difBculty  in  the  way ;  the  intervening  door, 
passage,  and  staircase,  with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  balustrade,  ajiparcntly  still 
remaining.  We  could  not,  however,  avoid  again  expressing  our  belief  that  such 
was  the  case.  Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  our  lips  when  the  host  called  out, 
with  as  much  pleasure  in  his  tones  as  wc  can  imagine  there  must  have  been  in 
his  great  progenitor's  when  he  announced  his  famous  scheme  to  the  pilgrims, 
"  You  arc  right;  where  the  door  now  is  there  has  been  a  third  window."  True 
enough,  there  were  the  undeniable  evidences  of  a  middle  window,  half  of  its  out- 
lines visible  in  the  wall  agreeing  in  height  and  dimensions  with  those  on  cither 
side,  and  the  remainder  cut  away  by  the  door.  Were  further  proof  wanting,  it 
exists  in  the  staircase  itself,  the  marts  of  the  original  ceiling  which  crossed  Xhc 
space  it  occupies  being  still  visible.  The  whole  three  rooms  then  had  clearly 
been  originally  one,  measuring  some  forty-five  feet  in  length,  twelve  in  height, 
and  about  twenty  in  breadth  ;  lighted  by  its  three  handsome  windows-  Thus, 
doubtless,  it  was  when  "newly  repaired"  by  "  Master  J.  Preston,"'  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — the  period  to  which  the  more  modern  features  of 
the  room — the  fireplace  and  panels — may  be  ascribed.  Here,  then,  is  a  place 
worthy  of  the  tradition ;  which,  too,  we  may  add,  is  in  no  slight  degree  con6nned 
by  the  circumstances  narrated. 

But  was  this  the  pilgrims'  room  after  all?   Does  that  or  any  portion  of  the 
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old  Tabard  still  exist?  For  the  answer  to  these  rjucslions  our  readers  must 
accom|)any  us  a  brief  way  into  the  history  of  the  inn. 

Tht  earliest  notice  of  the  wtc  orrnra  in  a  register  of  the  Abbey  of  Hyde,  near 
Winchester,  where  we  find  that  two  tenements  were  conveyed  by  William  de 
l.udegarsale  to  the  Abbot  in  1306,  and  which  were  described,  in  a  former 
conveyance  therein  recited,  as  extending  in  length  from  the  common  ditch  of 
Suulhwark  eastwards,  as  far  as  the  royal  way  towards  thu  went.  The  ditch  hero 
alladed  to  formerly  bonndcMl  thu  bach  of  the  Tabard  yard,  though  now,  owing  to 
the  encroachment  of  the  wall  of  Guy's  Hospital,  it  is  at  a  little  distance  beyond; 
the  royal  way  doubtless  meant  the  great  road  from  I^ondon  southwards — the 
High  Street  of  later  times.  Speght,  after  giving  a  similar  account  with  Sti>w 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tabard,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  "  Inn  in  Southwark 
by  London,  within  the  which  was  the  lodging  of  the  Abbot  of  Hyde  by  Win- 
chester. This  was  the  hoBtclry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  pilgrims  met 
together,  and,  with  Henry  Baily  their  host,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their 
journey  to  Canterbury.  And  whereas  through  time  it  hath  been  much  docajcd, 
it  is  now  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  Abbot's  house  thereto  adjoined,  newly 
repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms  murh  increased  for  the  receipt  of  many 
guests."  The  Ablwy  of  Hyde,  to  which  then  it  appears  the  Tabard  belonged, 
had  no  less  distinguished  a  founder  than  Alfred  the  Great,  and  became,  in  progress 
of  time,  a  very  splendid  and  wealthy  establishment.  Its  inmates  appear  to  have 
caught  something  of  Alfred's  chivalrous  spirit,  for.  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
Abbot,  who  was  related  to  Harold,  came  into  the  field  with  twelve  of  his  monks 
anda  score  of  soldiers;  and  of  all  thoae  brave  English  heartawho  there  struggled 
for  the  freedom  of  their  outraged  soil,  none  appear  to  have  done  better  service 
than  these  gallant  monks.  They  fell,  every  man.  In  the  field;  indeed  their 
heroism  appears  to  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  to  attract  the  Conqueror's  atten- 
tion, for  he  afterwards  used  their  house  with  especial  harshness,  not  only  seizing 
their  land,  but  keeping  the  abbey  without  a  head  for  nearly  three  years. 
Henry  II.,  however,  made  amends  for  all  its  past  losses;  he  endowed  it  so 
magnificently  that  it  became  one  of  tlio  most  distinguished  of  English  monasteries ; 
and  when  parliaments  began  to  meet,  and  the  abbots  to  be  summoned  to  the 
upper  house,  tho  Abbot  of  Hyde  was  among  the  number.  A  London  residence 
now  beciime  ncceasary.  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  site  of  the  Tabard 
was  purcliased  for  this  purpow? — tho  High  Street  being  a  favoured  place  with 
these  reverend  jtrulates.  The  year  after  the  conveyance,  (August.  1307,)  tho 
Abbot  obtained  a  Itcrnre  for  *■  A  chapel  at  his  hospillum  at  St.  Margaret's." 
Finally,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses^  the  Abbot's  house  hercwaa  granted 
to  John  and  Thomas  Masters. 

From  Spcghl's  notice  then  we  see  clearly  that  the  original  Tabard  was 
Standing  iu  IGO'2,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  pulled  down,  rebuilt, 
and  then  again  become  tho  "most  ancient"  of  the  inns  of  Southwark,  and 
"  much  decayed,"  in  the  space  of  "  two  hundred  years." 

The  most  imjiortant  event  connected  with  the  changes  the  Tabard  has  undoi- 

le  is  the  great  fire  of  Southwark  in  1676,  which,  almost  forgotten  as  it  is 
now,  would  have  assuredly  been  spoken  of  as  Me  great  tire,  but  for  the  pre- 
ceding conflagration  of  1666.     This  fire  broke  out  about  fcur  o'clock  in  tho 
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morning  of  the  26lh  of  May,  and  "  continued  with  much  violence  all  ihat  day  and 
part  of  the  night  following,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  I>ulce  of  Mon- 
mouth^ the  Earl  of  Craven,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  quencli  the  same  by  blowing 
up  houses  and  otherwise.  His  Majesty,  accompanied  with  her  Uoyal  Highneaa, 
in  a  tender  sense  of  this  sad  calamity,  being  pleased  himself  to  go  down  to  tho 
bridgC'foot  in  his  Large,  to  give  Rueh  orders  as  bts  Majesty  found  Gt  fur  putting 
a  stop  to  it,  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  was  linally  t'ffi'cted,  afler  that 
about  six  hundred  houses  had  been  burnt  and  blown  up."*  The  lire  wesstayed  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  throngh  the  instrumentality 
of  the  first  fire-engine  with  leathern  pipes  ever  used  in  thia  country.f 

The  Tovn'hall,  immediately  opposite  the  Tabard,  we  know  to  have  been  then 
burnt  down ;  and,  to  a  certain  e^ent,  the  latter  must  have  shared  the  same  Tate. 
"This  house,"  suys  Aubrey,  "  remaini/iff  before  thejire  in  1676,  was  ati  old  timber 
bouse,  probably  coeval  with  Chaucer's  time."  He  must  haio  referred  to  the 
exterior  building  elanding  on  one  side  of  the  gateway,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, and  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  wra*  coeval  with  Chaucer's  time: — Aa 
we  look  on  it,  does  it  not  speak  for  itself?   Is  not  "  the  Prior's  bospitium** 
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written  on  it  plainly  in  the  pointed  arches  of  ita  windows  and  door  below  f 
But  the  gallery  within— did  that  perish  too  in  the  6ames?  We  think  we  may 
answer,  certainly  not;  for,  if  it  had,  no  such  building  as  that  which  now  exia^ 
would  have   been  erected  in  its  room.     Galleries  like  this  belong  not  to 

*  Loadoo  GuctU,  May  19,  |«7e. 

♦  A»  ll)»  wlvtrtiKOMTit  oil  wliidi  w*  futiii'l  lhi«  tutctnfiii  apjovn  to  h»v«  nco)<M]  ilif  writni  on  di«  htthtty  i 
Oiii  Tiluahje  tnachlnv.  we  tmucHlM-  it  from  t\:e  lAnitJou  Gudle  of  Aujput  I4ih,  147R : — ''  Wbanu  hit  ValMl, 
Wh  giruiipj   letien  purnit  mito  Mr.  IVliMiai  uid  Mr  Sttod*,  for  ft  ctttoiii  ucw-mmiWd  engine  foe  q<i«iK)iiiic 
of  fliB,  Willi  kirilufnt  piiJM,  which  curin  a  gi«tl  >iu»irity  uid  a  comirm«l  ttrown  of  vtaXa,  with  ui  HtminliD«7- 
ftrot,  M  the  lop  of  any  houw,  into  u%j  room.  luMge,  w  olli-y  ;  tcitiR  much  more  uMful  tbon  kvj  that  baihi 
bilbfftobMij  iiiient«),BJfruftlt<iicJ  un>I»  lli^  ImiiO.  of  tlio  M*«(T»(.f  Sr.  Tliunuu'i  HMjjilitl  autl  vfflomaf  l^j 
•WM  puiib,  u  m  tlw  Uie  grMt  (be  of  SoutLirwk,  to  imu  ptMl  boiefit  uul  «a»«i.t.g«.- 
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time  of  Charles  II.  The  rcr^'  aspect  of  the  prcBcnt  gallery  is  enough  to  convince 
any  one  that  it  has  not  been  erected  vithin  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and,  if  not,  the  facts  of  its  previous  historj',  as  we  have  narrated  them, 
will  show  that  it  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer.  We  hold,  therefore,  firmly 
to  the  belief  that  the  very  gallery  exists  along  which  Chaucer  and  the  pilgrims 
walked  ;  we  place  implicit  credence  in  the  tradition  as  to  the  "Pilgrims'  Room." 
Ix't  it  Dot  be  said  that  we  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  these  proofs,  that  the 
inquiry  itsulf  is  useless;  unless  the  reverence  for  distinguished  men,  in  whicli  such 
inqniries  have  their  root,  be  condemned  at  the  same  time.  From  the  period  nf  the 
contention  of  the  seven  cities  for  the  honours  of  the  birthplace  of  "  the  blind  old  man 
of  Scio's  rocky  isle,''  down  to  the  present  day,  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
carefully  treasured  up  every  known  or  supposed  fact  connected  with  the  personal 
history  of  tbosie  among  them  who  have  raised  humanity  itself  to  a  higher  level 
by  their  exertions;  and  when  they  cease  to  do  so,  it  will  be  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  say  that  our  grest  (>oets,  patriots,  and  philosophers  may  as  well  at  once 
disappear  from  the  world,  for  they  are  nothing  if  not  honoured ;  they  must  be 
reverenced  in  order  to  bo  understood.  If,  then,  our  admiratiou  of  a  great  work 
interests  us  so  much  in  its  author,  and  in  all  the  localities  where  he  has  been, 
and  where  consequently  we  love  to  linger,  how  much  more  strongly  should  such 
feelings  be  excited  where  the  work  itself  has  its  own  particular  hirthplaee  and 
locality — a  home  as  it  were  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed!  Thus  it  is  with  the 
*  Canterbury  Tales'  and  with  the  Tabard — the  inn  where  the  draniniii  persones  of 
that  "  Comedy  not  intended  for  the  stage  "  meet,  in  the  hall  of  which  its  plan  is 
developed,  and  from  which  the  pilgrim*  depart,  carrying  with  them  an  influence 
that  mingles  with  and  ]iresid(.'s  over  all  their  mirth,  humour,  pathos,  and 
Bubllmity,  in  the  person  of  the  Tabard's  host,  immortal  "  Harry  Baily." 

We  have  kept  our  readers  a  long  time  waiting  in  the  gallery,  but  we  now 
request  them  to  enter  once  more  the  pilgriiub'  room,  and  assist  us  to  restore  it  to 
something  of  its  original  appearance.  The  intervening  walls  disappear  :  from  end 
to  end  of  Ihc  long  hall  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  cyo,  except  those  two  round 
pillars  or  jmsta  placitl  near  each  end  to  8up])ort  the  massy  oaken  beams  and 
complicated  timbers  of  the  ceiling.  The  chimney-pieces  and  panels  too  are  gone, 
and  in  their  stead  is  that  immense  funnel-shaped  projection  from  the  wall  in  the 
centre,  opjiosite  the  middle  window,  with  its  crackling  fire  of  brushwood  and  logs 
on  the  hearth  beneath.  The  fire  itself  appears  pale  and  wan,  in  the  midst  of  the 
brood  stream  of  golden  sunshine  pouring  in  through  the  windows  from  the  great 
luminary  now  fast  sinking  below  the  Hue  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  the  High 
Street  opposite.  Branching  out  in  antlerud  magnificence  from  the  wall  at 
one  extremity  of  the  room,  and  immediately  over  the  door,  are  the  frontal 
honours  of  n  first-rate  deer,  a  present  probably  from  the  monks  of  Hyde  to 
their  London  tenant  and  entertainer.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  is  the  cup- 
board with  its  glittering  array  of  plate,  comprising  large  silver  quart-pots, 
covered  bowls  and  basins,  ewers,  salt-cellars,  spoons;  and  in  a  central  compart- 
ment of  the  middle  shelf  is  a  lofty  gold  cup  with  a  curious  lid.  Lastly,  over  the 
chimney-bulk  hangs  an  immense  bow,  with  its  attendant  paraphernalia  of  arrows, 
&c.,  the  symbol  of  our  host's  favourite  diversion.  Attendants  now  begin  to 
move  to  and  fro,  some  preparing  the  tables  evidently  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
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nuineruuB  party,  others  strcwiiig  the  Q.oor  "  with  herbcs  sote,"  whilst  one  ctm- 
Bideratcly  closes  the  window  to  keep  out  the  chiUing  evening  air,  and,  stirriag 
the  6rc,  throws  on  some  more  logs.  Hark !  some  of  the  pilgrims  arc  coming; 
the  miller  giving  an  extra  flourish  of  his  bagpipe  as  ho  stops  opitositc  the 
gateway,  that  they  may  be  recei^'ed  with  due  attention.  Yes,  there  they  are  now 
slowly  coming  down  the  rard— that  extraordinary  assemblage  of  individuals  from 
almoat  everv  rank  of  society^  as  diversified  in  character  as  in  circumstance,  most 
richly  picturesque  in  costume :  an  assemblage  which  only  the  genius  of  a  Chaucer 
could  huvc  brought  so  intimately  together,  and  for  soch  admirable  purposes. 
Yes,  there  i»  the  Knight  on  his  "  good"  but  not  "  gay"  honie,  the  fair  but 
confident  Wife  of  Bath,  the  Squire  challenging  attention  by  his  graceful 
managcnient  of  the  fiery  curveting  steed,  the  Monk  with  the  golden  bells 
hanging  from  his  horse's  trappings,  keeping  up  au  incessant  jingle.  But  who 
is  this  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  gallery,  leaning  upon  the  balustrade,  the  must 
unobserved  but  most  observing  of  all  the  numerous  individuals  scattered  about 
the  scene  before  ua?  His  form  is  of  a  goodly  bulk,  and  habited  in  a  very  dark 
violet -colon  red  drc&s,  with  bonnet  of  the  same  colour :  from  a  button  on  hii 
breast  hangs  the  gilt  anelare,  a  kind  of  knife  or  dagger.  His  face  is  of  that 
kind  which,  once  spcn,  is  remembered  for  ever.  Thought,  "  sad  but  sweet,"  is 
must  impressively  stamped  npon  his  pale  but  comely  features,  to  which  the  beard 
lends  a  6nc  antique  cast.  But  it  is  the  eye  which  most  arrests  you ;  there  b 
something  in  that  which,  whilst  you  look  upon  it^  seems  to  open  as  it  wcTfi 
glimpses  of  an  unfathomable  world  beyond.  It  is  the  great  poet-pilgrim  himself; 
the  narrator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage.  The  host,  having 
now  cordially  welcomed  the  pilgrimn,  is  coming  along  the  gallery  to  sec  if  tho 
hall  be  ready  for  their  entertainment,  making  the  solitary  man  smile  as  he  passes 
at  one  of  his  merry  "  japes."  As  he  enters  the  hall,  who  could  fail  to  recognise 
the  truth  of  the  description  ? — 

"  A  seemly  man  our  host^  v/jls  wichftl 

For  to  hsvr  bei'n  n  mnrshall  in  ui  h&It. 

A  Inrgi'  ma.n  he  wks  with  cycn  itfcp, 

A  fiircr  burpcM  is  there  none  in  Cheap , 

Bold  of  hie  Kpecch.  and  wis*  and  nrll  yUught ; 

And  of  manhood  him  lacked  ri^hU^  nought. 

Ekf  liicrcto  waa  he  rigtil  a  merry  man." 

The  dismounted  pilgrims,  singly  or  in  knots,  begin  to  ascend  the  gallery.  Fore- 
mnst  i-oniea  the  Knight,  with  a  sedate  and  dignified  countenance,  telling,  like  hll 
soiled  gijion,  of  long  years  of  service;  his  legs  are  in  armour,  with  gilt  spurs, 
a  red-sheathed  dagger  hangs  from  his  waist,  and  little  aiglets,  tipped  with  gold, 
from  his  shoulders.  A  nobler  specimen  of  chivalry  in  all  its  gentleness  and  power 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  than  this  "  worthy  man;"  as  distinguished  for  his 
"  truth  and  honour  "  as  for  his  "  freedom  and  courtesy ;"  who  has  been  concerned 
in  military  expeditions  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world— in  Egj-pt.  Prussia, 
Russia,  Granada, — has  fought  in  no  less  than  "fifteen  mortal  battles."  and  made 
himself  particularly  conspicuous  against  tho  "  heathen  ; "  yet  who  stiU  remains 
in  his  port  and  bearing  as  "  meek  as  is  a  maid  ;*'  who  is,  in  short, 

"  A  very  perfect  gentle  knight." 
With  the  Knight  comes  the  Prioress.  smiUng.  so  "  simple  aud  coy."  at  his  gallant 
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attentions,  and  looking  down  every  now  and  then  to  the  tender  motto  of  the  gold 
brooch  attached  to  ber  bcada — Amor  cindt  omnia.  She  wears  a  wimple,  or  neck- 
covering.  "  full  accincly  j]iiiiched,*'  a  liandaomc  black  cloak,  and  white  tunic 
beneath — the  dress  of  tlie  Ik-nedictinc  order,  to  which  she  belongs.  Her  no«e  ii 
"tretia.'*  that  is  to  say,  long  and  well  proportioned;  her  eyes  are  grey;  her 
mouth  full  Bmall,  soft,  and  red ;  and  her  fair  forehead  "  a  span  broad."  In  a 
series  of  the  most  exquisite  louche*  has  Chaucer  painted  her  character;  her 
pretty  innocent  oath — but  "  by  Saint  Eloy ;"  her  singing  the  "  service  divine  "  so 
sweetly  entuned  in  her  nose  ;  her  preciso  and  proper  Frunch,  "  after  the  school  of 
Stratford'atte-Bow ;"  hi-r  distaste  even  for  her  rank,  because  of  the  statclineei 
of  maooer  it  entailed ;  and  her  tenderness  of  heart,  which  would  mako  her 

"  We«p,  if  UiAt  sh«  MW  a  mouae 
Ctuglit  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled." 
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With  an  attention  no  less  marked  than  the  Knight's,  and  scarcely  lesa  graceful, 
the  host  receives  his  distinguished  lady-guest  at  the  door,  and,  addressing  her  as 
"courteously  as  it  had  been  a  maid,"  leads  the  way  to  the  table.  In  the  Prioress* 
train  follow  a  nnn  and  three  priests ;  and  next  to  tliem  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  the 
Squire,  she  laughing  loudly  and  heartily,  and  he  blushing  at  some  remark  the 
merry  dame  has  marie  concerning  his  absent  lady>]ovo.  Strange  contrast !  the 
one  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  romance,  seeing  everything  by  the  "  purple  light 
of  love,"  sensitive  as  the  famous  plant  it!*elf  to  every  touch  that  threatens  to 
approach  the  sanctuarj-  of  his  heart— the  comer  where  the  holy  ministrations  of 
love  are  for  ever  going  on:  the  other  no  longer  young,  but  still  beautiful,  oon- 
Butnmately  sensual  and  worldly,  as  utterly  divested  of  the  poetry  of  Vicauty  as  a 
handsome  woiium  can  well  be.  We  make  that  qualification,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
look  unmoved  on  that  winning  countenance,  so  "  fair  and  red  of  hue,"  and  which 
IB  80  well  set  off  by  her  black  hat — 

"  As  broad  as  is  a  beaver  or  a  targe." 

Her  ftiU  luxuriant-looking  form  is  attired  in  a  closely- fitting  red  surcoat  or 
jacket,  and  in  a  blue  petticoat  or  "  futc-mantcl,"  bound  round  "  her  hippea 
large"  by  a  golden  girdle.     Well,  although — 

"Huabands  »1  the  church-dour  has  she  had  five," 

we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  aiitth  is  added  to  the 

number.     Of  all  the  pilgrims,  her  companion,  the  Squire,  is  perhaps  the  most 

poetical,   and    appears    in   the   most   poetical   costume,   with   his   curled   locks 

adorning   his   youthful,   ingenuous,   and   manly    face  ;    his   embroidered   dress 

looking — 

**  As  it  were  a  nipad. 

All  full  of  freslif  fluw  rf  h  white  and  red  ;" 

and  his  graceful  and  active  form  revealing,  in  every  movement,  that  he  itossrsses 
ail  the  vigour  with  the  fret^hHess  of  the  "  month  of  May;"  that  he  is  a  "  lusty 
bachelur"  as  well  as  a  "  lover."  who  can  one  while  honourably  partake  all  the 
dangers  of  his  father's  furuign  expeditions,  and  the  next  be  content  to  be  doing 
nothing  but  "ainging"  or  "floyting"  all  the  day."     The  Knight  and  the  Squire 

*  Piftyinf  OD  lb«  Rutt, 
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havu  with  thetn  but  a  siogle  aUondaat,  a  yeoman,  "  clad  in  coat  and  hood  of 

green,*'  wearing  a  sword  and  buckler  on  one  side,  and  a  "  gay"  dagger  on  the 

other,  and  ha\-ing  a  mighty  bow  in  his  hand.     His  "  peacock  arrows  bright  and 

keen  "  are  under  his  belt,  and  his  horn  is  along  by  the  green  b&udrick  across  hia 

shoulders. 

"  A  fomter  eooUiIv  u  ti«  as  I  gueu." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  often  hate  those  whose  opinions  differ  but  to  a 
moderate  extent  from  our  own,  much  more  than  we  do  those  with  whom  we  have  not 
one  opinion  in  common ;  thinking,  perhaps,  that  wc  are  in  more  danger  of  being 
mixed  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  the  first  than  with  the  last.  Some  such 
feeling  appears  to  actuate  two,  at  least,  of  the  three  reverend  men  who  are  now 
entering  the  hall,  namely,  the  respectable  Monk  and  the  half-vagabond  Friar. 
who,  whilst  looking  somewhat  suspiciously  on  each  other,  seem  to  agree  in  their 
aversion  to  the  Parson  before  them.  lie,  however,  with  liis  meek,  placid  counte- 
nance, and  crossed  bauds,  walks  quietly  up  to  the  table,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
scDtiments  he  has  excited  :  his  habit,  a  scarlet  surcuat  and  huod,  with  a  girdle  of 
beads  round  his  waist,  priiclaitiis  the  ininisicring  priest.  And  where,  in  the 
titcratureof  anyageornation,  may  we  look  for  so  perfectly  sublime  a  character  in 
sneh  a  simple  homely  shape  as  in  this  now  before  us  ?  A  man  poor  in  circum- 
stances, but  rich  in  "  holy  thought  and  work,"  who,  even  tn  his  povertv,  will 
rather  give  to  all  his  poor  parishioners  about,  than  "  curscn/'  like  his  brethren, 
"  for  his  tithes," — who  delays  not, 

"  for  no  raiii,  ne  tliuiider. 
In  »ickiieas  inJ  in  aiiiM;hirr'  to  visit 
Tlie  farlliMl  Lit  )iU  p.iri»ii;" 

and  who,  though  fully  qualified  by  his  learning  and  abilities  to  fill  the  higheib. 
offices  of  the  Church,  yet  remains   "  full    patient"  in   his  adversity,  leaching 
"  Christc's  lore"  to  all,  but  letting  all  at  the  same  time  sec  that  he  first  follow^ 
it  himself.     No  wonder  a  man  of  this  character  finds  Httle  sympathy  with  a  rid* 
Monk,  who  can  see  no  reason  why  he  ehuuld  be  always  jtoring  over  u  book  in   as 
cloister,  when  he  might  be  "  pricking  and   hunting  for  the  hare,"  and  who»« 
appearance  bespeaks  the  luxurious  tastes  and  appetites  of  its  owner — "  a  lord 
full  fat  and  in  good  point."'     He  wears  a  black   gown,  the  large  sleeves  worlfd 
or  purflcd  at  the  edges  with  the  finest  fur;   his  hood,   now  thrown  back  aa(3 
revealing  his  bald  head,  shining  "  as  any  glass,"  is  fastened  under  hts  chin  by  * 
curious  pin  of  guldj  with  a  love-knot  in  the  greater  end. 

"  Now  certainly  he  i>  a  fair  preliite.'' 

The  Friar,  "  a  wanton  and  merry,*'  with  his  tippet  stuffed  full  of  knives  %n^ 
pins  (presents  for  the  fair  wives  with  whom  he  is  so  great  a  favourite),  aO" 
lisping— 

"  For  hie  wantonnvn 
"  To  maVe  liis  Hnttheh  sweet  upon  Uib  tongues- 
looks  still  less  inclined  to  mortify  his  appetites,  or  to  want  any  of  tho  good  thin^^ 
of  life  for  any  other  reason    than  the    difficulty  of  obtaining  them  ; — a  sm*-* 
difficulty  with  him,  whilst  there  are  riotous  "  franklins,"  or  "  worthy  woroui.^ 

*  MUftwtnne. 
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to  \»  absolved  of  their  nns — wlitliit  he  maintains  his  repatation  u  the  best  beggar 
in  hia  house ;^-or,  lastly,  whilst  his  "harping"  and  his  "»onga"  make  him 
a  welcome  gaest  at  the  "  taverns"  where  our  Friar  appears  in  all  his  glory, 
with  his  eyes  twinkling — 

"  As  da  the  lUrrSs  in  a  Trosty  nigtit." 

But  the  supper-bell  rings,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pilgrims  rapidly  obey  the 
signal ;  a  glimpse  of  each  in  passing  is  all  that  the  time  will  admit  of  Foremost 
cornea  the  Sumpnour,  one  of  that  "  rabble"  which  Milton  denounces — a  sum- 
moner  of  oUcnders  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  hia  "  fire*rcd  chcrubinnes 
face."  and  the  "  knobbs  sitting  on  his  cheeks" — 

("  or  his  viaige  children  were  soT*  afesrd") — 
£be  very  incarnation  of  gro«,  depraved  self-indulgence.  The  immense  garland 
on  bis  head,  however,  shows  be  has  no  mean  opinion  of  his  personal  attractions. 
Every  remark  he  makes  is  plentifully  interlarded  with  the  Latin  law-terms  he  has 
picked  up  in  his  attendance  on  the  courts;  but  beware  how  you  ask  him  their 
meaning:  already  ho  "  liath  spent  all  his  philosophy."  With  him  comes  his 
"  friend  and  compeer,"  the  Pardoner,  his  lanky  yellow  hair  falling  about  his 
shoulders,  and  bearing  before  him  his  precious  wallet — 

"  Bret  full  of  pardon  canw  from  Rome  all  hat," — 

and  containing  also  his  invaluable  relic* — the  veil  of  "  Our  Lady,"  and  a 
piece  of  the  sail  of  St.  Peter's  boat.  The  Miller,  who  is  immediately  behind 
him,  seems  to  listen  with  marked  disrelish  to  his  small  goat's  voice,  and  to 
look  with  s'jmotbing  very  like  disgust  upon  his  beardless  face:  he  evidently 
would  half  like  to  throw  him  over  the  gallery.  Certainly  no  man  can  fcHB 
more  unlike  the  object  of  the  Miller's  contempt  and  aversion  than  the  Miller 
himself,  so  big  of  brawn  and  l>onc,  with  hia  stiff  spade-like  beard  and  manly 
countenance,  from  the  beautv  of  which,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed, 
the  nose,  with  itn  large  wart  and  tuft  of  red  bristling  hairs,  somewhat  detracts. 
His  bvourite  bagpipes  are  under  his  arm  ;  he  is  habited  in  a  "  white  coat"  and 
"  blue  hood."  The  "slender  choleric  "  Rcvc.  or  Steward,  comes  next,  having  hia 
hair  shaved  off  around  his  ears,  and  a  long  rusty  sword  by  his  side,  seeming  to 
intimate  that  he  Bnds  that  too.  as  well  as  his  sharp  wits  (on  which  "  no  auditor  " 
ran  win),  sometimes  in  requisition  to  enable  him  so  well  to  keep  his  "  garner.'* 
The  weather,  the  seed,  the  crops,  form  the  subjects  of  bis  conversation  with  the 
Merchant  at  his  side,  who  is  dressed  in  a  "  motley  "  garment  of  red,  lined  with  blue, 
and  figured  with  white  and  blue  flowers;  he  lias  a  Flanders  beaver  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  boots,  with  "  fair  "  and  handsome  clasps,  upon  his  feet.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness is  inscribed  on  his  face.  Pausing  for  a  moment  beside  the  door,  that  he  may 
enter  with  becoming  dignity,  appears  the  opulent  and  eminent  Serjeant  of  the  Law, 
wearing  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  order,  the  coif,  and  the  no  less  character- 
istic feature  of  the  individual,  the  "homely  medley  coat."  He  not  only  t.i  a  man 
full  rich  of  eKcollencc,  but  takes  care  to  be  thought  so  by  his  wise  speech;  and. 
whilst  the  busiest  man  in  hia  profession,  seems  ever  to  be  still  busier  than  he  is.  Such 
is  the  man  of  law — the  Judge  "  full  often  at  assize."  Another  professional  man  1 
—the  Doctor  of  Physic,  in  hia  low  hood  and  bright  purple  surcoat  and  stockinga  j 
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none  like  him  to  apeak  of  physic  and  of  aurger)',  and  of  the  geocral  business  of 

the  healing  art ;  for  he  is  "  g;rounded  in  astronomy/*  and  keeps 

"  II  IB  j>]itient  h  full  great  deal  • 

Iq  hoiu-r^fl  by  his  magic  nAtur*]," 

It  ia  not,  however,  to  be  ovcriooked,  that  ho  knows  "  the  cansc  of  every  malady** — 
a  knowWlge  that  incredulous  unimaginati\-c  people  may  think  of  more  import- 
ance to  his  fame,  as  a  "very  perfect  practiscr,"  than  the  being  "grounded  in 
astronomy." 

Lot  US  commend  to  all  lovers  of  good  living  the  pilgrim  who  is  next  coming 
along  the  gallery,  this  good-looking  stately  gentleman,  with  the  snow-white 
beard  and  sanguine  complexion,  and  the  white  silk  gi|«:icrc,  or  purse,  hanging 
from  his  waist.  It  is  the  Franklin,  some  time  knight  of  the  shire,  "Epicurus' 
owen  son ;"  who  is  evidently  snulTing  up  with  eager  pleasure  certain  delicate 
scents  floating  hitherwards  from  the  kitchen,  and  offering  up  prayers  that  no 
unlucky  accident  may  mar  the  delights  of  the  table,  that  the  sauce  may  not  want 
in  sharpness  and  poignancy,  or  his  favourite  dish  be  done  a  turn  too  much.  Ho 
is  certainly  an  epicure,  but  he  is  also  what  epicures  sometimes  arc  not,  exceed- 
ingly hospitable:  you  shall  never  enter  his  house  without  finding  great  store  of 
baked  meats,  fish  and  flesh,  or  without  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  popular 

remark — 

**  It  sncwcd  in  bis  house  of  mcst  and  (Inok." 


Lastly,  come  crowding  in  together  the  Manciple,  so  "  wise  in  baying  of 
victual "  ft>r  the  temple  to  which  he  belongs,  dressed  in  a  light-blue  surcoat,  and 
little  light-brown  cup:  the  Shipman,  whose  hue  " \}iQ  hot  summer"  has  made 
"  all  brown,"  whose  beard  has  been  shaken  in  "  many  a  tcraj^st,"  and  who 
seems  to  be  still  treading  hia  favourite  deck:  the  Cook,  famous  for  his  "blanc- 
manger,"  who  has  been  preparing  for  the  culinary  exertions  of  the  morrow  by  s 
little  extra  refreshment  this  evening :  the  Ploughman — the  Parson's  brother,  a 
man  possessing  much  of  the  Parson's  spirit:  and  the  Haberdasher,  the  Car[>cnter, 
the  Wearer,  the  Dyer,  and  the  Maker  of  tapestry,  with  their  silver-wrought  knives, 
showing  they  are  each  of  them  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  in  every  respect 

"  Shitpelich  for  to  bi-  wi  «.!(irrman." 
Two  only  of  the  pilgrims  are  now  missing  from  the  board,  the  Clerk  of  Oxen- 
ford  and  the  Poet :  and  here  they  come ;  the  poor  Clerk,  in  his  "  threadbare '' 
garment,  and  his  "  hollow  "  face  lighted  up  by  an  air  of  inexpressible  animation 
at  some  remark  that  has  dropped  from  the  lips  of  his  inspired  companiun.  And 
could  Chaucor  look  unmoved  at  such  a  character  as  the  Clerk  ? — a  character  so 
much  like  hie  own  in  all  respects  but  rank  and  worldly  circumstance,  that  we  are 
not  sure  hut  he  has  here  pointed  out  those  mental  characteristics  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  include  in  his  own  nominal  portrait;  which,  be  it  observed  too,  is 
merely  personal.     The  Clerk  has  his  own  love  of  books,  and  study 

"  or  Aristotle  nnd  his  philosophy  ;" 
whilst  of  Chaucer,  perhaps,  might  be  more  justly  said  than  »f  the  Clerk, 
"  Not  s  word  &[)ake  he  mor^  than  was  net^d. 
And  thai  was  wiid  in  form  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  <iuick,  and  full  of  high  aent^nce. 
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Soundir^  in  morml  virtue  wai  hts  fpeech. 

And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  Rlsdly  icach.*" 

Sapper  is  now  brought  io  ;  fi5h,  flesh,  and  fowl,  baked  meats,  roast  mcata,  and 
boUed,  high-seasoned  dishei.  burning  as  it  were,  with  wild-flrc,  and  others  gaily 
painted  and  turrrtcd  with  papor.  Ainon^  the  liquors  handed  round,  due  honour 
ii  done  to  the  famous  ale,  of  which  the  proverb  says — 

*•  The  nappy  atrotig  »le  of  Southwark 
Keeps  many  «  Rosup  Frw  the  kirk." 

"StsoBg"  wines,  also  are  there,  cither  "  neat  an  im|x>Ttcd,"  according  to  the  old 
brem  inscriptions,  such  as  those  of  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Anjon,  Gascony, 
Oieye,  &c,  or  compoundud  under  the  names  of  hippoeras^  pigment,  and.  claret. 
Both  ale  and  wine  are  carried  by  the  attendants  in  goblets  of  wood  and  pewter. 
Pilgriois  have  generally  sharp  appetites,  and  Chaucer's  arc  by  no  means  an  ex- 
eeplion;  they  have  commenced  in  good  earnest  the  business  of  the  table. 

Scarcely  is  the  supper  orer,  and  the  "reckonings"  made,  before  our  host,  who 
hueridcntly  for  some  time  been  impatient  to  tell  the  guests  of  the  merry  fancy 
tUt  poGsesiVB  him,  bursts  out  with — 

"Now  lordingt  trufily 
Ve  be  to  me  right  wclcofnc  hctrlily  ; 
For  by  my  uuth.  if  that  I  shall  not  lie, 
I  saw  not  thit  year  Kuch  a  cuiiipaiiy 
At  OQce  iu  tliii  bcrberwc  f  ew  is  now. 
Fain  would  1  do  you  mirth,  aud  I  wist  boir. 
And  of  a  mirth  I  am  right  U'Ow  U-iliuuKht, 
To  do  you  easv.  aud  tt  shall  cost  you  tiuugbc 
Ye  go  to  C'antef  bury  ;  d^d  you  speed. 
The  blissful  martyr  quil£  you  yi>ur  meed; 
Aud  well  I  wot,  as  ye  gu  by  \lw  way 
Ye  shapcn  yuu  to  t&Iken  and  to  ptay : 
For  trut^ly  comfort  ue  mirth  is  none 
To  riden  by  the  way  dumb  as  the  stnne. 
And  therefore  would  I  niakcn  you  disport. 
As  I  said  crsl,  and  do  you  some  comfort. 
And  if  you  likcth  all  by  one  assent 
Now  for  to  Btandrn  at  myjudg^mrnt. 
And  for  to  worken  as  I  shall  ynw  say  * 

To-moTTOW,  when  yc  riden  on  the  way, 
Now  by  my  father's  bouI£  that  is  dead, 
But  ye  bi-  merry,  imiteth  off  my  head. 
Hold  up  your  hands  withoutcn  moii  speech." 

Witli  an  exquisite  touch  of  practical  wisdom,  Chaucer  t*)V-* 

"  He  iIioiLght  it  was  nut  worth  to  make  it  wU»;" 

•0  Ihi^  bade  htm  "  say  his  vcrdkt." 

"  Lordlnga.  qitod  he.  now  heark'neth  for  the  best, 
But  taliv  it  uot,  1  pray  you,  in  disdain  : 
This  is  Uio  point,  to  spi»k  it  plat  and  plain. 
That  each  of  ynu,  to  shorten  with  your  way 
In  this  Toyage.  shall  icllen  taU^s  tway 

I  vtjr  be  ftddcd  also,  thai  ooe  uf  tbo  Dioft  btemiiiiK  pMniir*  ttt  Chancvr'a  lth~liU  vini  Ip  Patranh  b 
'^.bMbmd  lobf  Um  Ckak  in  bii  Uls  of  the  '  raiimt  GtuiidE.' 
r  hm  itbour  Appucnd/,  a  woid  oAta  applied  ancieully  to  rum,  lodging*,  &c. 


To  Cunterbury  ward.  I  me*D  it  w. 
And  horoeiraid  he  shall  tclten  other  tiro. 
Of  Ailvenlurea  that  whiloni  huve  bphl. 
And  which  of  you  that  bearfth  him  beat  of  dl. 
That  ia  to  aay,  thai  t«ll«>th  in  Uiis  cue 
Ta)£a  of  best  aciilcii(--e  and  most  aoUoe 
Shall  have  a  supper  al  your  aller  coat 
iltre  in  this  plare,  sitting  by  this  post. 
When  lliat  ye  comcn  again  from  Canterbury." 

The  proposition  is  accepted  in  the  genial  spirit  in  vhich  it  ia  ofTcrcd.  and  hj 
"one  assent."     Fresh  wine  is  brought,  the  pilgrimB  drink,  and  then  retire  to 

rert — 

■•  Wiiliouiffn  any  longer  urrying." 

The  hall  h  thererorc  soon  deserted  of  all  but  the  attendants,  who  rake  the  fire 
abroad  upon  the  iminenao  hcnrth  :  for  a  few  muments  the  reflection  from  the 
ruddy  embers  illumines  here  and  there  a  projecting  comer  of  the  oak  carvings  of 
the  ceiling,  but  it  soon  fades  into  a  few  bright  sparkles,  running  to  and  fro  as  if 
to  mcapc  their  Hcwm,  and  dying  in  tbe  attempt;  till  these  too  at  last  utterly  dis- 
appear from  our  gare.  And  now  silence  and  darkness  reign  in  the  pllgrim« 
hall.  Silence  and  darkness! — types  of  the  future  desolation  which  await  tue 
now  flourishing  hostelry, — of  a  time  when  the  only  pilgrims  who  shall  visit  its 
chambers  will  be  the  grateful  lovers  of  the  genius  of  the  brilliant  "  Morning 
Star"  of  our  poetry,  coming  to  worship  the  Poet  at  his  own  proper  shrine. 
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BRIDGE. 

TaWB  !■  as  much,  perhaps,  in  a  Itridgc  to  take  linld  liotli  of  the  fifTectiont  anJ 
tilt  imaginatiun  us  In  any  other  work  whatever — dome,  cohimn,  ajurc,  ur  "  ular- 
?]>Mniing  pyrnmid" — by  which  human  hands  hiivo  given  durable  expression  to 
tiu  ideal  in  that  peculiar  form  of  art  which  we  distinguish  as  the  architectural. 
I^pcr  thoughts  of  a  certain  class — thoughts  that  carry  us  out  of  this  world — 
Biy  be  nwalcened  by  the  view  of  n  church:  but.  ns  nn  objcel  for  cur  cvery-day 
feHings  of  regard  and  allachmcntj  a  bridge  stands  among  buildings  next  after 
» man's  own  home.  Whether  it  be  but  a  simple  arch  crossing  the  humblest 
Tillage  brook,  or  the  mighty  structure  whose  far  extending  line  of  piers  breasts 
Hie  flood  of  some  broad  river  rolling  through  a  populous  capital,  what  other 
poUtc  accommodation  is  at  once  so  universallv  and  so  pal]iably  serviceable? 
TVn,  its  essential  beauty  and  elegance  are  equal  to  its  utility.  Spanning  the 
"llicnrisc  impaKsablc  chasm  with  its  Urm  roadway,  it  carries  us  over  the  flowing 
*aler,  and  through  the  air,  as  if  it  were  a  winged  thing.  It  is  the  rainbow 
brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  made  substantial  and  permanent.  And 
^r{n  arc  the  eternal  bridges  that  poetry  has  built  for  itself,  out  of  those  sun- 
Momi  of  jtA  own  that  are  far  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  any  beams  that 
*wp  cTcr  hewn  in  forest,  from  "  Al-sirat's  arch"  and  that  asjihaltic  pavement 
nitihrutrn  over  the  foaming  deep  between  earth  and  hell  by  Death  and  his 
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mother  Sin,  to  that  broken  oncM^hich  Mirza,  in  bis  vision,  beheld  standing  in  the 

midst  of  the  tide  of  eternity,  with  the  multitudce  of  people  passing  over  it  and 

continually   dropping    through    lis    tra|>-door8    and    ])itraUs,   and    that   other. 

gleaming  with  prismatic  light,  and  shelving  like  "  one  entire  and  {lerfect  chryao- 

litc,"  into  which  the  serpent,  the  emblem   of  Intellectual  Strength,  is  finally 

transformed  in  Goethe's  wondrous  talc.*     A  bridge,  too,  figure*  conspicuously  in 

some  of  the  most  poetic  piuiiiages  of  history — from  the  expedition  of  Xerxes — 

"  Over  Hellcepoat 
Bridging;  his  way" — 

and  the  contemporary  defence  of  the  Pons  Subliciua  at  Rome  by  the  gallant 
HoratiuB  Coeles,  down  to  Naixileon'a  brilliant  carnage  and  victory  at  Lodt,  and 
the  still  bloodier  three  days  of  his  balHed  charges  at  Areole.  And  in  that  poetry 
which  is  mixed  of  the  imaginative  and  the  real,  shedding  its  supernatural  light 
on  earthly  Hcenes^  what  has  not  Shakspc-re  made  the  Rialto  to  all  of  us? 

In  the  aunaU  of  the  mctropolia,  at  least,  if  not  of  the  kingdom,  London  Bridge 
has  been  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our  public  nionumcnts  for  not  much  short  of 
II  thousand  years.  The  Thames  at  London  is  now  croi>sed  by  no  ftTwer  than  six 
magnificent  bridges;  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  u  century  ago  since  London  Bridge 
afforded  the  only  jiasaage  from  the  uiie  Imuk  of  ihe  river  tu  the  other,  and  Iho 
only  entrance  into  thL>  town  from  the  south,  as  it  had  done  for  eight  centuries 
previous.  Whoever,  therefore^  went  out  or  came  in,  to  or  from  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  populous,  and  in  every  sense  the  most  important  ]mrta  of  the  country, 
or  to  or  from  almost  any  one  of  the  ports  of  communication  with  other  countries, 
jiassed,  from  the  days  of  the  Saxons  to  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
either  over  tliis  great  thoroughfare  or  under  it.  There  it  stood,  looking  down 
upon  the  ever-flowing  river,  and  coursed  itself  by  almost  as  unresting  a  living 
tide,  of  the  multitudes  uf  one  generation  pursuing  tho90  of  another,  amid  "  the 
masijues  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  "  wherewith  each  successively  sought  to 
gild  tin  itiurulity.  But  the  bridge  itself  also  underwent  various  trans  formations 
in  this  long  course  of  ages. 

Dion  Cassius  makes  mention  of  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  the  lime  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Kmpcror  Claudius,  in  the  year  44 ;  but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  that  historian,  writing  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  should 
have  fallen  into  a  mistake  as  to  such  a  matter,  than  that  any  such  work  should 
have  existed  in  the  then  state  both  of  the  Thames  and  of  British  civilization. 
Where  the  bridge  stood  he  does  not  say;  but  his  language  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  not  very  far  from  tlie  muuth  of  the  river — a  notion  which  never  could 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  a  person  knowing  anything  about  the  Thames,  and 
which  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  story  he  tells  should  be 
referred  altogether— in  so  far,  at  least,  as  tho  bridge  is  concerned— to  another  river. 
— perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  some  mere  tributary  of  the  Thames,  over 
which  some  rude  description  of  bridge  may  even  thus  early  have  been  thrown. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  time,  and  down  to  a  much  later  date, 
the  Thames,  ci'en  at  the  point  where  I^ndon  now  stands,  and  mucli  higher  up, 
flowed  for  the  greater  pari,  through  broad  marshes;  and  nothing  that  wc  know  of 

•  EitKtIed  Da*  .ll***wi,  that  it,  Tlw  Tnlt— [rgwdwl  ijy  tht  amuMu  m  On  Uie  oT  UXe»,  aoA  nubly  lwi»- 
l«U(|  into  Be.|U*Ii  bf  Kt.  Cv\il<i,  in  liit  MiKtlUnici;  Lotuton,  1839. 
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Uic  Britons  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  country  wanranii  us  in  supposing 
that  iky  iwast'ssfd  anytliing  lilco  the  inechanicai  skiU  tliat  would  have  been 
reqaircd  to  construct  a  bridge  fur  so  wide  a  water-course,  even  if  the  banks  had 
liceii  ever  bo  suitublc  for  the  imr|>o»e.  No  other  ancient  writer  lias  any  notice  of 
a  Ividgc  over  the  Thunica  at  London  or  elsewhere,  cither  at  this  date  or  at  anj- 
tiuir  tliiriii^  the  connt-xion  of  the  Romans  with  our  iaiantl.  It  ia  not  improbable, 
nvii-rtheU-.'is,  that  in  the  course  of  the  [H-riod  of  between  three  nnd  four  centuries, 
(luring  which  Britain  was  a  Roman  province,  and  Itondon  continued  to  grow  in 
olcal  and  opulence,  spreading  itself,  as  it  a]>pears  to  luive  done,  over  the 
loatkni  as  well  as  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants,  or  their 
gmeniorK,  may  have  united  the  two  by  one  of  those  structures  whieh  wc  know 
•crc  creeled  in  all  other  pmta  of  the  empire,  and  some  of  the  examples  of  which 
left  I»j  the  Roman*  arc  pcrhajis  still  unexcelled  by  the  Ivcsl  efforts  of  modern 
•dcDce  and  skill.  But  if  London  had  hor  bridg<-  in  the  Roman  times,  both  the 
slnicture  itself,  and  the  very  memory  and  tradition  of  it,  have  wholly  perished. 
Tbcniup|K;are  to  have  been  no  bridge  of  any  kind  over  the  Thames  in  the  year 
9DC},  vheii.  Oil  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us.  King  Anlaf,  or  Olave,  of  Norway, 
aili'd  up  the  river  with  a  numerous  fleet  as  far  as  Staines,  which  he  plundered, 
without  having  encountered  any  impediment,  as  far  as  Is  mentioned,  or  any 
Ktniipt  having  been  made  to  bar  his  passage.  But  this  very  expedition  of 
Oltvc's,  perhaps,  was  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Saxon  bridge  at 
London.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  there  was  a  bridge  ht-re  within  a  few  years 
fnuB  this  lime :  the  old  Iccbndic  historian,  Snorro  Slurieson,  who  wrote  in  ttic 
thirteenth  century,  has  preserved  a  most  curious  relation  of  the  Battle  of  London 
Bridge,  fought  in  the  year  1003.  Under  the  disastrous  rnlo  of  our  Kthclred  the 
Ciinady  (Adnlriuir.  the  Norse  writer  calls  him),  the  Danish  pirates  had  overrun 
nd  ninqucrcd  the  greater  part  of  England;  and,  in  particular^  they  held 
pcwcssion  Imth  of  the  town  of  London,  and  also  of  the  great  emporium,  or 
mirkct,  called  Sudrvirki  (Southwark),  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which 
ihey  had  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  strong  rampart.  But  in  this  year, 
.008,  Elhelred,  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France,  returned  home, 
o^Kted  an  army,  and  jircparcd  to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
tmndon.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  assisted  by  his  old  cnem}',  the  Norwegian 
King  Olave,  who  hud  now  been  baptised,  and  who,  indeed,  was  afterwards 
aiwtiiscd,  and  is  the  Saint  Olave  of  the  Calendar.  At  the  part  of  the  river 
*Wc  London  and  Southwark  stood,  there  was,  Snorro  goes  on  to  inform  us,  a 
l»ridge  wide  enough  to  allow  two  carriages,  if  they  met  upon  it,  to  pass  each  other ; 
»i«l  upon  it  were  erected  defences  of  various  kinds,  Iwiih  turrets,  and  also  roofed 
Hils-arks,  rai:ied  breast-high  :  the  bridge  itself  w»«  sustained  by  posts  fixed  in  the 
Wwfthe  river.  These  defences  were,  we  should  suppose,  a  portion  of  the  original 
»*J  I'roper  structure  of  the  bridge,  which  had  probably  been  erected  as  much  foi 
*>nikc  puqHKes,  and  for  barring  the  passage  of  the  river,  an  for  affurdiug  a  means 
of  transit  between  tlio  one  l>ank  and  the  other.  For  the  present  they  were,  like 
tl»  two  towns,  occujucd  and  manned  by  the  Danes  ;  while  below  bridge  lay  King 
OUtc  with  his  fleet.  An  attempt  w.ts  made  in  the  first  instance  by  Ethelrcd  to 
*WTj  the  bridge  by  an  attack  from  the  land;  but  this  failed;  and  then  at  a 
"wncil  of  the  chiefs,  which  was  called  by  the  alnio«t  despairing  Saxon  King  to 
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cunsider  what  should  be  or  coutd  bo  done,  Olavc  oHiTcd  that,  if  the  rest  would 
support  him  with  iht-ir  land  furccs.  he  would  try  if  he  could  not  manage  tlie 
matter  with  liis  ships.  The  proposition  having  been  adopted,  the  necessary 
|)rcparations  were  set  about  on  all  hiinds ;  and  the  first  thing  King  Olave  did  was 
to  direct  some  old  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  and  with  the  wooden  poles  and  twigs 
of  osier  thence  obtained,  to  raise  upon  i^ch  of  his  ships  a  huge  sculTolding. 
extending  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  enable  the  men  to  reach  the  enemy 
with  their  swords  without  coming  from  under  cover;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
imagined,  of  such  strength  as  to  resist  any  atones  that  might  be  tbi-cwn  down  tipon 
them  from  the  upper  works  of  the  bridge.  When  everything  was  in  readiness, 
both  on  thu  river  and  on  shore,  the  shijis  rowed  towards  the  bridge  against  the 
tide ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  got  near  to  it.  they  were  assailed  with  so  furious  a 
shower  of  missiles  and  great  stones,  that,  notwithstanding  Olave's  ingenious 
basket-work,  not  only  helmets  and  shields  gave  way,  but  even  some  of  the  ships 
?ere  sorely  shattered,  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  men  made  off  with 
jmseUes  altogether.  On  this,  driven  to  their  last  shifts,  Olavc  and  his  brave 
Norsemen,  rowing  close  up  to  the  bridge,  bound  their  barJis  with  ropes  and  cables 
to  the  piles  on  which  it  was  supported,  and  then,  tugging  their  oars  with  all  ihcir 
might,  and  being  assisted  by  the  tide  (wo  now  sec  why  they  chose  to  m.ilic  their 
attack  while  it  was  ebbing),  they  soon  felt  the  fabric  yielding  to  their  eJTorU,  and 
in  no  long  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  down  piers  and  bridge  uiih  one 
great  crash  into  the  water — the  loads  of  sloiiea  that  had  been  collected  upon  it, 
with  the  crowd  of  its  armed  defenders,  only  helping  to  mako  the  niin  more 
complete.  Great  numbers  of  the  Danes  were  drowned ;  those  who  could,  fled, 
Boine  to  London,  some  to  Southwark.  But  both  towns,  blockaded  as  llipy  were 
from  the  river,  which  then  was  almost  their  only  highway  of  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  soon  found  it  expedient  to  surrender  toKthclrcd.  Snorro 
goes  on  to  ti-l!  us  that  Olave's  exploit  was  celebrated  in  song  by  more  than  roie 
Norwegian  bard ;  and  he  even  records  some  of  their  verses ;  but  these  do  not 
enable  us  to  add  any  material  fact  to  the  excellent  old  chronicler's  own  very  lucid 
prose  narrative.* 

The  bridge  which  King  Olavt;  thus  puUed  down  with  his  ships  and  their 
strong  cables  was  no  doubt  constructed  only  of  wood;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt  of  the  same  material ;  for  there  certainly  was  once  more  a 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  London,  when  the  Danish  king,  Canute,  invaded  the 
country  in  1016.  His  fleet,  the  Saxon  chronicler  informs  us,  after  stopping  for  a 
short  time  at  Greenwich,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  London;  "where."  it  is 
added,  "  they  su.uk  u  deep  diti'h  on  the  south  side,  and  dragged  their  ships  to  tlic 
west  side  of  the  bridge."  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  they  towed  their  ships 
past  the  bridge  through  a  canal  which  they  dug  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river 
for  that  purpose.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  bridge  is  exjiress.  Maitland, 
the  modern  historian  of  London,  oven  conceived  that  he  had  traced  the  course  of 
Canute's  canal :  ■'  By  a  diligent  search  of  several  days,"  he  says,  "  I  discovered 
the  vestigia  and  length  of  this  nrltficial  water-course :  its  outflux  from  the  river 
Thames  \vb5  where  the  Great  Wet  Dock  below  Hotherhithe  is  situate;  whence, 

•  Sm  tbii   Iian«g«  of  Suuiru'i  Hiniiry  MlnclrJ,  witli  a  Ijtiti  InuuUtiuii,  ill  Jobiunu**  AilliqiiiUIr*  Cclto— 
Scsn4ic»,  ito.,  HAunia  (Cap«nlu4^i),  17Sfi  ;  |ip.  K0^9J. 
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nmniog  due  west  by  the  seven  houws  in  Uothcrhithc  Fields,  it  continues  Us 
nrnte  by  a  gentle  winding  to  the  Drain  Windmill;  and,  with  a  west-north -west 
line  passing  St.  Thomas  of  Watering's,   hy  iin  rasv  tnrning  it  crosses  the 
3rd  road,  a  little  to  the  south-cast  of  the  I^ork  Hospital,  at  the  lower  end 
orKcnt  Stn-ct ;  and,  proceeding  to  N«wingt«n  Butts,  intersects  the  road  a  lillto 
nudl  of  the  turnpike ;   whence,  continuing  its  course  by  the  Blaclc    Prince  in 
lainlclh  Road,  on  the  north  of  Kcnnington,  it  runs  wcst-and-bv-south.  through 
\he  Spring.garden  at  Vauxhall,  to  its  influx  into  the  Thame*  at  the  lower  end  of 
Chcliea  Rearh."     This  wau  written  more  than  a  century  ago;  and  even  at  that 
time  thu  in-,'cnious  and  painstaking  inrcstigatur  admits  that  part  of  the  lino 
vlikli  he  has  so  minutely  described  was  not  very  discernible  to  ordinary  eyes. 
Dulwc  fear  that  in  the  work  of  obliteration  the  lost  century  has  done  more  than 
slllhcscrcn  that  preceded  it— that  Canute's  canal  must  henceforth  be  contented 
to  tire  in  our  historian's  descrijition  only — if  even  that  Iw  now  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  any  but  the  most  profound  of  parish  antiquaries.     The  "  marsh  on  the 
tM  of  Ncwingtoii    turnpike,"  where  the   trench  was  in   Mailland's  day  "very 
mildp."  is  now  itself  visible  only  to  the  "  mind's  eye ;"  and  as  fur  tlie  seven 
boBSPi  ID  Rotherhithc  Fields,  their  prcscnalion  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as 
that  of  the  seven  elce|HT8  in  the  cave  at  Gphesuu.     In  support  uf  his  theory, 
MaitUnd  adduces  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1 729,  when  some  ditches  were  making 
lodnin  the  low  grounds  which  were  part  of  the  marsh,  "there  were  dug  up 
» tnnsidcrablc  numlicr  of  large  oaken  planks,  and  divers  piles,  which,  from  their 
[losilion,  evidently  appeared  to  have  been  part  of  the  northern  fence  of  this 
anil."    He  also  learned,  from  one  of  the  workmen,  that  when  the  great  dock 
VMiaado  in  IG04,  "  there  was  dug  u]i  in  the  hank  of  the  river  a  great  <|uantily 
ofluucl,  willows,  and  other  small  wood,  of  a  considerable  height,   laid  close 
tcgether  endways,  pointing  northward,  with  rows  of  stakes  drove  in  to  fasten 
^tmi"  whence  he  came  to  thu  conclusion  that  here  had  been  the  south  bank  of 
Ihc  mouth  of  the  canal.     Nevertheless,  it  has  been  objected,  that,  Canute's  object 
)>vis«  merely  to  pass  the  bridge,  a  much  shorter  cut  than  this  would  have  served 
hn  turn — thai,  instead  of  a  canal  beginning  from  the  wet  dock  at  Deptfovd  and 
wptping  round  to  Chelsea,  it  would  ha\'c  been  as  much  os  he  had  cither  use  or 
lime  fur,  if  he  had  dug  one  merely  from  the  place  called  Dockhcad  in  Rothcr- 
hilhe  to  St.  Saviour's  Dock  in  Southwark.      But  there  was  probably  very  little 
"lisping;  Canute,  in  all   likelihood,   found  the  new  passage  he  wanted  for  his 
>liif«  made  to  his  hands  by  the  natural  inundations  from  the  river,  and,  in  pro 
**.Tiing  so  far  In-yond  the  bridge,  only  followed  the  guidance  of  the  deeper  imd 
iiWTc  navigable  parts  of  the  great  niarsh  which  then  extended  all  along  the  south 
laok  of  the  Thames   in   this  part  of  its  course.     Besides,  it  may  have  been 
■driBhIc  for  him  to  get  his  fleet  beyond  the  reach,  tint  only  of  the  bridge,  but 
iIm  of  Southw.irk,  where,  as  the  name  seems  to  imjily,  there  was  probably  at 
Ais  time  some  sort  of  military  work  erected  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  river. 
ffehtve  just  seen  that  it  was  fortified  by  the  Danes  when  King  Olave  made  his 
■ttuk  upon  the  bridgv  in  1008. 

Old  Slow  gives  the  following  account  of  the  original  foundation  of  London 
Briil;^.  from  the  report  of  Bartholomew  Linstcd,  alias  Fowlc,  last  prior  of  the 
dinrch  of  St.  Mary  Ovcry's,  in  Southwark :— "  A  ferry  being  kept  in  the  pkco 
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where  now  the  bridge  ie  huUdod,  at  length  the  ferryman  and  his  wife  dcceaBing. 
left  the  same  ferry  to  their  only  daughter,  a  maiden  named  Mary,  which,  witli 
tho  goods  left  her  by  her  parents,  as  also  mth  the  profits  riaing  of  the  said  ferry, 
buitded  an  house  of  sistera  in  place  where  now  Btandcth  the  east  part  of  St  Mary 
Ovcry's  phurch.  above  the  quire,  where  she  was  bnried,  unto  whirh  house  the 
gave  the  oversight  and  profits  of  the  ferry.  But  afterwards  the  said  house  of 
sisters  being  converted  into  a  college  of  priests,  the  priests  buildcd  the  bridge  of 
timber,  as  all  ether  the  great  bridges  of  this  land  were,  and  from  time  to  time 
kept  the  same  in  good  reparations;  till  at  length,  considering  the  great  charges 
which  were  bestowed  in  the  repairing  the  same,  there  was,  by  aid  of  the  citizens 
and  others,  a  bridge  builded  with  stone,"  The  legend  has  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  a  place  in  any  account  of  London  Bridge,  and  pity  indeed  it  were 
that  any  one  of  tluisc  jmetical  transfigurations  of  old  events,  such  as  this  story  or 
that  other  of  Wliiltington  and  his  rat,  should  be  discarded  from  the  ]>age  of  history, 
merely  as  not  being  an  absolutely  literal  record  of  the  fact ;  surh  touches  or 
flourishes  in  the  inventive  line  arc  part  of  that  privilege  of  antiquity  of  which 
Livy  has  spoken  in  his  genial  way,  admitting  it,  with  that  fine  universal  s}'m- 
pathy  of  his,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  have  any  occasion  to  claim  for  it 
in  the  present  instance.  We  have  here,  if  not  a  true  narrative,  at  least  a  true 
picture,  which  is  quite  as  good :  no  rich  old  Southwark  ferryman  may  have  ever 
actually  had  an  only  daughter  to  inherit  his  wcalth^no  religious  house,  either  of 
sisters  or  priests,  may  have  ever  arisen  out  of  the  profits  of  any  ferry  across  this 
part  of  the  river  Thames — no  such  house  may  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  first  London  Bridge  ; — but  still  the  fictirm,  if  such  it  lie.  is  all  (rue 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  carries  us 
back  to  that  time  and  that  state  of  society,  just  as  effectually  as  if  old  Prior  Linsted 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  his  affidavit  to  every  word  of  it.  It  must  bo 
admitted,  however,  that  to  persons  who  care  only  about  matters  of  fact,  this  report 
of  the  worthy  prior's  cannot  be  very  conscicntiousty  recommended. 

London  Bridge  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror's  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1067;  but  the  earliest  historic  notice  we  have 
of  il,  after  that  of  the  device  by  which  Canute  got  his  ships  post  it,  is  tho 
account  several  of  our  old  chroniclers  give  us  of  its  destruction  on  the  Ifith  of 
November,  1091,  on  which  day  a  furious  south-east  wind  threw  down  six  hundred 
private  houses  in  the  City,  besides  several  churches,  and  the  tide  in  the  river 
came  rushing  up  with  a  violence  which  probably  a  much  stronger  fabric  than 
the  bridge  then  was  would  have  been  unable  to  resist.  It  ivas,  we  arc  told, 
entirely  swept  away.  From  this  date  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  till  we  find  the 
Saxon  chronicler,  under  the  year  1097,  in  tho  reign  of  Rufus,  recording  that 
<' many  counties,  that  were  confined  to  London  by  work,  were  grievously  oppressed 
on  account  of  the  wall  that  was  building  about  tho  Tower,  and  the  bridge  that 
was  nearly  all  afloat,  and  the  King's  Hall  that  they  were  building  at  West- 
minster ;  and  many  men  perished  thereby."  Upon  the  strength  of  this  passage, 
— which,  however,  docs  not  seem  very  clear  or  conclusive — the  credit  of  a  complete 
re-cdification  of  London  Bridge  has  betn  given  to  Rufus.  That  it  was  rebuill;^ 
however,  soon  after  its  destruction  in  1091  is  sufficiently  prolablc;  and  if  wo 
may  trust  a  charte*-  of  Henry  1.,  quoted  by  StoWj  exempting  a  certain  manor. 
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tg  to  tho  monks  of  Bnttlc  AbWy,  iVom  "  shtrra  and  hundreds,  and  all 
oilier  rnstoms  of  earthly  scrvinidp,  and  namely,  from  the  work  of  London  Bridge 
uddtc  trorfc  of  the  Castle  at  Pevcnscy,"  it  would  socm  that  the  expense  of  the 
ratmtion  of  the  bridge,  or  of  maintaining  of  it  in  repair,  vras  at  this  time 
provided  for — not,  perhaps,  as  Maitland  asaumtni,  by  contributions  exacted  from 
illtlierivil  bodies  and  incur porations  throughout  the  kingdom,  but — by  an  asseas- 
cenl  Icrit-U  upon  all  lands  in  tlie  county  of  Surrey  (where  this  manor  was), 
and,  no  doubt,  also  in  that  of  Middlesex.  Indeed,  this  would  be  only  conformable 
to  tlic  ancient  rnh;  of  the  eommon  law  in  regard  to  bridges.  In  another  rhartcr 
^thc  2'2nd  of  Henry  I.  (a.  n.  Il'22),  a  grant  is  made  to  tJic  monks  of  Mer- 
cy of  five  shillings  a  year  out  of  the  lands  pertaining  to  London  Bridge; 
iOSkW  bcg^inning  of  ihosc  endowments  of  landed  property  now  forming  what 
in  called  the  Bridgchou$c  EBtates,  ami  yielding  a  revenue,  we  believe,  of 
Idirepn  twenty  tmd  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  London  Bridge  waa 
bant  dovm  in  1130  by  a  fire,  which  began  in  the  house  of  one  Ailward,  near 
liondoa  Stone,  and  laid  the  City  in  ruins  from  Ht.  Paul's  to  Aldgate.  Fitz- 
flfphcn,  however,  who  n-rote  his  curious  Description  within  forty  years  from  this 
due,  <pcak«,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  people  as  being  arcustomed  in  his  day  to 
llmmg  tho  Bridge,  all  brimful  of  laughter^  when  the  boat-tilting  was  exhibited 
■lEistcr  on  the  river.*  Stow  asserts,  without  quoting  his  authority,  that  the 
bridge  bad  been  wholly  rebuilt,  in  tho  j'car  1163,  "  by  Peter  Colcchurch,  priest 
aad  chaplain."  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  erection — like  all  the  preceding  onca,  still 
ooly  of  timber — that  Fitzstephen  had  in  hia  eye  ;  and  this  fact,  by-the-bye,  may 
Wp  to  fix,  a  little  more  nearly  than  Iiaa  yet  been  done,  tho  era  of  t}iat  \nritcr,  or 
nilicr  of  his  account  of  London ;  which  Pcggc,  his  last  editor,  has  shown  must 
b»re  been  written  some  time  between  1170  and  1 182,  but  which  surely  cannot  bo 
■ipposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  after  the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames  At 
uaidon  had  been  begun  to  be  built,  since,  even  while  expressly  noticing  the 
widgo,  it  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  than  one  which.  From  what  is  said  of 
il>  Bust  have  been  at  that  time  a  structure,  not  in  the  course  of  building,  but 
WflDplptcd  and  in  use.  Now  the  first  London  Bridge  of  stone  was  begun  to  bu 
built  m  the  year  1 1 70,  and  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1 209.  The  architect  woh 
Ibciamc  who  had  built  the  last. wooden  fabric,  Peter,  curate  of  St.  Mary  Cole- 
fknnrh  at  the  south-end  ofConyhoop  Lane  (now  Grocers'  Alloy),  on  the  north  itide 
of  thu Poultry,  a  chapel  diHtingtushcd  as  that  in  which  Thomas  A  Becket  had  l>cen 
**l>tiKd.  Stow  notes  that  the  stone  bridge  was  founded  somewhat  to  the  west  of 
IbCoH  limlwr  one,  which,  as  appear*  from  the  charter  of  the  Conqueror  mentioned 
^ll»»^  «as.  at  least  in  that  king's  time,  close  to  St  Botolph's  wharf,  still  marked  by 
St.  Botolph's  Lane.  The  cost  of  the  new  erection  is  supposed  to  have  been  prin- 
"lally  defrayed  by  a  general  tax  laid  upon  wool — whence  the  popular  saying, 
wbifi  in  course  of  time  came  l*  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  that  London 
Bridge  waa  built  ujion  wool-packs.  Stow  conceives  that  "  the  course  of  the 
*"".  for  a  time,  was  turned  another  way  about,  by  a  trench  cut  for  that 
pnrpoec;  beginning,  as  is  supposed,  east  about  Iladritib  (Rotherhithc),  and 
•^^g  in  the  west  about  Pal ricksoy,  now  termed  Battcrscy."    Maitland,  however, 
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will  by  no  means  allow  his  canal  of  Canute — for  that  is  evidently  what  has  given 
rise  to  StoVfl  notion— to  be  thus  snatched  out  of  his  hands;  he  contcndsj  from  an 
actual  inspection  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  that  it  had  evidently  been  raised 
upon  strong  frames  of  piles  driven  into  tho  bed  of  the  river,  as  might  very  easily 
havo  been  done,  without  the  water  having  been  withdrawn,  the  first  layer  of 
stones  being  in  this  way  only  about  three  feet  uiider  low-water  mark.  On  the 
outside  of  the  wooden  foundations  on  which  the  slunc  piers  were  thus  built,  were 
driven  other  piles,  rising-  up  to  lo^v-watcr  mark,  and  forming  the  cumbroui 
trowel -shaped  mosses  about  each  ]nvT.  known,  as  lanj?  as  the  old  bridge  existed, 
by  the  name  of  the  Sterlings.  It  is  doubled,  however,  whether  the  sterlings 
were  coeval  with  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  or  were  subsequently  added  to  protect 
and  strengthen  the  original  foundations  of  the  piers.  Peter  of  Coleehurch  died 
in  l'20o;  so  that  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis  bridge  in  its  finished 
statc.^  But  in  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  llie  work  had  been 
proceeding  under  his  superintendence,  it  may  be  pi-esuined  to  hare  advanced  to 
its  last  stage ;  and  wc  arc  particutarlv  infonncd  that  the  original  architect  was 
buried  within  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  Bccket,  which  was  erected  on  the 
central  pier  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  conaistcd  of  twenty  arches  supported 
upon  nineteen  piers;  the  roadway  being  9"2(>  feet  in  length,  (iO  feet  in  height 
from  the  river,  and  40  feet  wide  from  parapet  to  parapet.  But  if  all  this  space 
was  originally  left  as  a  free  passage,  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  much  narrower 


thoroughfare.  In  a  patent  roll  of  the  9th  year  of  Edward  T.,  A.n.  1280,  mention 
is  made  of  *■  innumerahlc  people  dwelling  upon'*  the  bridge ;  and  as  this  was  only 
about  seventy  years  after  it  had  been  finished,  it  st-ems  most  probable  that  there 
were  some  houses  upon  it  from  the  first.     In  course  of  time  it  became  a  continued 
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dicct  built  jn  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of  only  three  openings  at  tnipqtial 

disUBCcs,  from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the  river  in  each  direction.     Bcsidci 

Ikr  private  hoiiscs,  however,  thrro 

nre  iomc   other  erections  which  ■_j^Ll  /  'W 

n^t  be    considered   as    forming         i3P"  n^Brte:/— ^     | 

properly  a  part  of  ihc  bridge.     Of        iHt.!  ■iV.r ' 

ibnc  the  most  famous  was  the  cha- 
pel, ilrcady  mentioned,  dedicated 
toSl Thomas  iBeclcet.  which  stood 
spoa  the  cast  side  of  the  strcelj 
PTWlhe  tenth  or  cc-ntral  pier,  which 
on  that  account  was  carried  a  long 
wj  firthi-r  out  towards  the  east 
tbiit  the  other  piers.  Its  front  In 
the  street,  which  was  thirty  feet  in 
Iwgtii,  w:ls  divided  by  four  but- 
Imm,  crowned  with  crorlictcd 
iptre*.  into  three  compartments  ; 
of  which  the  central  one  contained 
k  Urge  arched  window,  and  the  two  others  the  entrances  into  the  chapel  fVom 
ife  street  The  interior  consistcl  of  an  upper  chapel  and  a  crypt — the  latter, 
*tudi  n-as  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  w»g  sup- 
jwlnl  by  clustered  columns  of  great  elegjinee,  having  an  entrance  from  the  river 
Jijf  means  of  a  flight  of  stairs  lend- 
iBpfrom  the  sterling  of  the  pier,  as 
•nrU  as  others  from  the  upper  room 
tnd  from  the  street.  Both  a|>art- 
•nrats  were  lighted  by  rows  of 
BKlied  windows,  looking  out  upon 
tile  water.  This  chapel  continucil 
lolic  used  for  divine  worship  down 
In  Ihe  Rrfurmalion.  Betivcen  the 
tlttpfi  and  the  Southward  end  of 
tbo  bridge,  one  of  the  arches,  or 
JuMtions  of  the  piers  (the  elc- 
>radi  from  the  Southwaik  und), 
*"<  farmed  by  a  drawbridge;  and 
»t  l\vf  north  end  of  this  o]icning 
•*»  a  tower,  which  Stow  tells  us 
*»»  begun  to  lie  built  ns  it  stood  in  his  time  in  the  year  1426.  But  pro- 
^Uj  a  shnilar  building  had  stood  there  from  the  firjst  erection  of  the  bridge. 
On  the  top  of  the  front  of  this  tower  the  hc.ids  of  persons  executed  ior 
npe'li  treason  used  to  be  stuck,  till  it  was  replaced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
"Jtttnth  century  by  a  very  singular  eilificc  of  wood,  called  Nonsuch  House, 
"ixli  is  said  to  have  been  constructc<l  in  Holland,  and  brought  over  in  pieces, 
"acn  it  was  set  up  here  without  the  assistanec  of  either  mortar  or  iron,  only 
'^TO  peg«  being  used  to  hold  it  together.      It  extended  across   the  bridge 
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by  means  of  aa  uchway,  and  was  a  very  gay  and  fantastic  structure,  elaborately 
carvctl  both  on  its  principal  front  towards  Soutbwark,  and  on  its  east  and  west 
gables,  which  protruded  a  considerable  way  beyoDd  the  line  of  the  bridge,  while 
the  aquiire  towera  at  each  of  its  four  comers,  crowned  by  short  domes,  or  Kremlin 
spires,  And  their  gilded  vanea,  were  seen  from  all  directions  ascending  above  all 
the  suiTounding  huildini^g.  When  the  old  tower  which  had  occupied  this  site  was 
talccn  down  in  15"",  the  exposed  heads  were  removed  to  the  tower  over  the  gate 
at  the  Sonthwark  end,  or  the  fcwt  of  the  bridge,  as  it  was  commonly  called  ^  and 
that  gate  noA?  received  the  name  of  Traitors'  Gate.  The  tower  here  was  also  re- 
built about  the  same  time,  and  with  its  four  circular  turrets,  connected  by 
curtains  and  surmounted  by  baltlcmenls,  all  likewise  carved  in  wood,  formed  nn> 
bther  conspicuous  and  imposing  ornament  of  this  great  highway  reared  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Thames. 
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[Apftnichei  Ed  IabJou  Bridge  on  Itw  Soatlmaik  Bkb.J 

These  brief  notices  will  enable  the  reader,  with  the  help  of  our  engravings  and 
of  his  own  imagination,  to  get  up  for  himself  a  vision  of  Peter  of  Colechnrch's 
old  bridge  in  all  its  glory.  But,  although  T-ondmi  Bridge  rcmiiined  aulistantially 
what  its  first  architect  made  it  till  it  was  taken  down  only  about  nine  years  ago, 
there  was  no  part  of  it,  not  excepting  e\*cn  the  arches  and  the  piers  themselves, 
that  had  not  been,  proltahly  in  most  cnses  more  than  once,  modified  and  trans- 
formed in  the  long  intcr\'fll  between  the  years  VJfib  and  1832.  Not  only  had  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  done  its  usual  work,  but  visitations  of  a  more  violent  character 
had.  on  sevei-al  occasions,  threatened  it  with  destruction,  and  necessitated  the 
most  extensive  repairs.  It  had  scarcely  been  well  finished,  when  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  July,  1212,  it  was  greatly  injured  by  a  fire,  which,  having  first 
enveloped  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy's  (then  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Canons), 
caught  the  Southwurk  gate,  and  thence  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  London 
end  of  the  bridge,  afler  a  vast  crowd  of  people  had  collected  upon  it,  who  were 
thus  hemmed  In  between  the  two  advancing  masses  of  flame,  and  perished 
miserably,  to  the  number.  Stow  relates,  of  "above  three  thousand  persons,  whose 


I 
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bojiesircrc  found  in  part  or  half  horned,  beside  those  that  were  wholl)*  burned 

to  mIim,  and  could  not  be  found."      Perhaps   the   ncwIy-built    bridge,  in  the 

{tmfwons  of  the  time,  wa«  allowed  to  remain  without  any  effectual  measures 

btiuc  tftken  to  restore  n-hat  ttiis  calamity  had  laid  wast4^ ;  for  Hixty-eigUt  years 

tSttr  it  is  represented  as  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  as  threatening  to  fall  down 

illofvther   unless   it  should   be   speedily  repaired.      This   is   the   language  of 

Edvard  l.'s  patent  roll  of  12tt0  already  ([uutt-d.     In  the  rery  next  year,  1^81,  five 

of  the  arrhca  of  the  bridge  were  carried  away  by  the  ice  or  a  swell  in  the  river 

aiorofiling  ii  sorcrc  snow-storm  and  frost.     In  H37,  on  the  I-1th  of  January  at 

nwrij  Stow  records  in  his  Annals,  '•  the  great  stone  gate  nt  London  Bridge,  with  the 

tofcr  upoo  it,  next  to  Southwark,  fell  down,  and  two  of  the  farthest  arches  of 

i!x  same  bridge,  and  yet  no  man  jxrished  in  liody,  which  was  a  great  work  of 

Gttl."    On  the  13lh  of  February,  IG-'W,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  a 

fin  broke  out  in  the  house  of  one  Brtggs,  a  neodle>niaker,  near  St.  Magnui 

Chircli,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a  maid-servant  in  placing  some  hot 

oatB  ander  a  pair  of  stairs,  which  raged  till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  consumed 

lU  ihe  hooscs  on  the  bridge,  forty-three  in  number,  from  the  north  end  to  the  first 

iipHunjj;  on  both  sides.     The  honses  thus  destroyed  do  nnt  appear  to  have  been 

ill  rebuilt  when  the  great  fire  of  1GG6  occurred;  which,  although  it  did  not  make 

itj  way  across  the  bridge,  reduced  again  to  a  heap  of  ruins  as  much  of  both 

wIm  of  the  street  bet^vcen  the  city  end  and  the  first  vacant  space,  as  had  been 

wstored  since  the  preceding  conflagration.     The  stone-work  of  the  bridge  was  eo 

*udi  shaken  and  weakened  on  tlua  occasion,  that  it  cost  an  expenditure  of  fillecn 

bundrcd  ]tounds  to  make  good  the  damage.     After  the  piers  and  arches  were 

tcpsircd,  however,  building  leases  were  eagerly  taken,  and  in  about  (Ivc  years 

lie  line  of  houses  was  once  more  complete  on  both  sides  of  the  street.    Again,  on 

the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  September,  1725,  a  fire  broke  out,  through 

tie  carelesmesg  of  a  servant,  in  the  house  of  a  brush-maker,  near  St.  Olave's, 

Tooley  Street,  (another  account  says,  of  a  haberdasher  of  hats,  on  the  bridge 

tot,)  which  consumed  about  sixty  houses  in  all,  among  which  were  several  on  the 

fitit  ind  second  arches  of  that  end  of  the  bridge,  and  so  greatly  damaged  the 

brid^  gate — the  old  Traitors'  Gate — that  it  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebiiilt 

fr<m  the  foundation.    Various  alterations  were  also  made  in  later  times,  with  the 

»»"  of  wanling  off  the  gradual  decay  of  the  strnrture.  or  improving  both  the 

fwujway  over  it  and   the   navigation   under   it,  and   nccoramodating   it   to  the 

il«atnd«  of  a  constantly  increasing  traffic  both  by  land  and  water.     In  1582  was 

Wit  erected  at  thcIx>ndon  end  the  famous  engine  for  raising  water  for  the  sujiply 

rfUie  City — the  invention  of  Peter  Morris,  "  a  Dutchman,  but  a  free  denizen  "— 

•liieh  was  originally  moved  oidy  by  the  tide  flowing  through  the  first  arch ;  bat 

fw  th«  support  of  which  several  more  of  the  water-courses  at  that  end  of  the 

"ridge  Were  afterwards  successively  converted  into  cataract*  or  rapids,  to  the  no 

""■dl  inoonvenienee  uf  the  navigation.     The  lease  of  the  proprietors,  which  ran 

'w  fire  hundred  years  from  the  first  grant  to  Morris,  ut  last  comprehended  all 

thtitream  of  the  river  to  the  fifth  arch  inclusive;  and  Uio  water-works,  which  ' 

W  by  TArious  improvements  become   one  of  the  most  curious  and  powerfiil 

•yitaiB  of  hydraulic  mechanism  ever  constructed,  continued  in  operation  till  an 

A«l«f  Parliament  was  obtained  for  their  removal  in  18*22.     The  imagination  is 
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impressed  by  the  mere  slabiKty  of  a  (load  structarc  which  long  outlasts  the 
ordinary  date  of  the  works  of  human  hands,  and  has  stood  unmoved  amid  the 
changes  of  many  generations,  remaining  among  ns  an  actual  portion  of  that  old 
time  nn<i  Ht-ene  of  things,  all  the  rest  of  which  has  iiaased  away ;  hut  wc  arc 
interested,  perhaps  still  mora  vividly,  by  anything,  in  the  contrivances  of  man, 
like  movement  and  action  sustained  without  intcrrnption  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries — for  this  is.  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  very  life  of  the  past  retained  by 
us.  The  creaking  and  jingling  of  these  London  water-works,  ihcrcforo,  after  it 
had  been  going  on  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  must  have  been  cutIous  to 
listen  to ;  and  the  last  time  the  wheels  went  round  was  a  solemn  and  touching 
thing,  a  sort  of  death,  and  that  too  of  an  cxistoncc  that  had  done  the  world  somo 
serricc,  as  well  as  been  protracted  to  no  ordinary  5]>an.  Latterly,  by-thc-bye, 
there  were  water-works  also,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge,  for  the  su])ply  of  the  inhalntanta  of  the  B«nnigh;  Ihcy  occupied  two  of 
the  arches.  Here  were  anciently  several  corn  mills,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
both  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  which  were  erected.  Stow  tells  us,  about  the 
year  1508.     They  arc  represented  in  an  old  picture  in  the  Popysian  Librarj',  as 


(n'Uu-vorlu.) 


covered  by  a  long  sh«d,  which  is  raised  on  three  of  the  sterlings,  and  as  movi 
by  four  wheeiB,  a  pair  placed  in  each  of  the  two  water-courses.*  On  the  bank  of 
the  rirer  also,  near  this  same  end  of  the  bridge,  were  the  Bridge-house  and  yard, 
a  considerable  plot  of  ground,  containing  various  buildings,  some  for  the  stowage 
of  siu-h  materials  as  were  required  fur  keeping  the  bridge  in  repiiir  ;  others  used 
as  granaries  fur  storing  up  com  for  the  consumption  of  the  City  in  times  of 
scarcity  ;  others  containing  the  public  uvens,  of  which  Stow  states  there  were  sir 
very  large,  and  four  others  of  only  half  the  size,  all  erected  at  the  cost  of  John 
Thurston,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  in  the  early  part  of  the  siirtconth  century.  All 
these  last-mentioned  erections,  however,  had  disappeared  long  before  the  old 
bridge  was  pulled  down. 

•  See  a  copy  ot  a  (art  of  ihU  iUiwhig  nt  p.  330  of  Hr.  ttichanl  TbomMi.i  «  OiniiiclM  at  UumJ.w  Btidgf,- 
S»o.  l-..i,.]yi,,  19J7;  iiwcitV  ijilo  which  ilic  «itiimr  liw  (vjiiicrf  tii«  «omini«  of  n  vbale  Ubnty  tf  |medki( 
l-iiUicaliuTii  IUI.I  riijjjincript  ■iiitioriliea,  Mid  from  wliich  tl<e  iMicriiJi  uf  erety  •hwiM  and  Im  cUbtftW  KCfftttH 
iniul  UenctfoitSt  he  mainly  boirowel 
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The  true  olJ  historic  character  of  the  bridge  was  di.'sti-oycd,  however  greatly  it 
might  Iw  improved  as  a  thoroughfare  and  iiieanB  of  communication,  when  llic 
dvcUing-huuaes  and  other  buildings  upon  it  were  removed.  ThU  was  begun  to 
be  done  in  1757,  though  the  operations  appear  to  have  proceeded  slowly,  and 
wrc  not  completed  till  some  years  later.  The  gate  at  the  Southwurk  end  \va» 
left  ftanding  till  176G.  Pcananl  has  described,  from  his  own  recollection,  the 
(inguUr  features  of  the  old  street  suspended  between  sky  and  water.  "  1  well 
rrtnerabcr,"  he  says,  "Iho  street  on  London  Bridffc,  narrow,  darksome,  and 
dingerous  to  passengers  from  the  nmlutudo  of  carriages :  frequent  arches  of 
Mnag  timber  crossed  the  street  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  to  keep  them 
together,  and  from  falling  into  the  river.  Nothing  but  use  could  preserve  the 
TC^OK  of  the  inmates,  who  soon  grew  deaf  to  the  noi-tc  of  falling  waters,  the 
dunours  of  watermen,  or  the  frequcul  shrieks  of  drowning  wretches."  The 
homes,  he  states,  overhung  the  bridge  on  both  sides  m  a  utost  terrific  manner 
—in  moat  places  hiding  the  arches,  bo  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  rude 
pitn.  But  the  best  idea  of  these  houses  on  old  London  Bridge  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  sixth  plate  of  Hogarth's  '  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,*  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Niiional  Gallery,  and  of  the  portion  of  which  representing  the  bridge  we  subjoin 
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(llof  anil's  \';««  vf  Uil  U«umb  on  LoikIoa  l)rk)||«0 


■  ropy  on  a  reduced  scale.  At  the  widest  parls  the  street  was  no  more  than 
t»i'nty  feel  liroad,  and  in  some  places  it  was  narrowed  to  twelve;  so  wc  may  con- 
COTC  what  a  scene  of  confusion  and  pass  of  peril  it  must  have  been,  without  any 
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footways,  and  with  a  torrent  of  carlti,  coaches,  and  other  ruhicles,  conitantly 
pouring  along  in  I)olii  dirc-clions — unless  when  matters  were  made  Btill  worse  by 
two  crossing  wagons,  more  highly  loaded  than  usual,  being  caught  Ijctwecn  the 
projecting  tiriit  floora,  to  the  stoppage  of  the  whole  accumulating  masa  of  traffic 
in  the  rear  of  each,  and  the  entire  blocking  up  of  the  i>assage.  The  common  and 
the  only  tolerably  safe  plan  for  the  pedestrian  adventurer  who  sought  to  make 
his  way  aluug  through  the  tumult,  was  to  get  into  the  wake  of  sonic  carriage,  and 
k(^cp  close  tu  it  at  whatever  rate  it  might  be  going,  till  he  was  fa-irly  across  the 
bridge,  or  had  reached  liiit  poiut  of  deetination.  But  the  principal  customers  of 
the  shopkeepers  on  the  bridge  came  in  carriages.  "  Most  of  tho  houses,"  Pennant 
infoniis  us,  "  were  tenanted  by  pin  or  needle  makers,  and  economical  ladies  were 
wont  to  drive  from  the  St.  James's  end  of  the  town  to  make  cheap  purcliases," 
These  pin  and  needle  uiakcrB  are  probably  the  saiiie  that  are  styled  hnltrrdashera 
cf  smalt  wares  in  a  bst  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  houses  destrovcd  by  the 
great  llie  of  1633,  which,  as  we  have  iseen,  burned  down  iiU  tho  portion  of  the 
street  on  both  sides  between  the  London  end  of  tho  bridge  and  the  £rst  opening. 
Of  the 'inhabitants  of  the  forty-threc  houses  consumed,  only  one,  Mr,  John 
^i^ig^  At  whose  house  the  Hre  commenced,  is  designated  a  iiccdle-inaker;  of  the 
other  houses,  eight,  according  to  this  list,  were  tenanted  by  haberdashers  of  small 
wares,  six  by  hosiers,  one  by  a  shoemaker.  (Ivc  by  haberdashers  of  hats,  three 
by  eilkmcn,  one  by  a  milliner  (a  man),  two  by  glovers,  two  by  mercers, 
one  by  a  diatillor  of  strong  waters,  one  by  a  girdlcr,  one  by  a  linen  draper,'  two 
by  woollen  drapers,  one  by  a  sailor,  two  by  grocers,  one  by  a  scrivener,  one  by 
the  curate  of  St.  Magnus  Church,  and  another  by  the  clerk.  One  was  inhabited 
by  a  IL-male,  who  is  not  staled  to  be  of  any  biutincss;  two  others — one  of  them, 
No.  16,  'The  Blue  Boar* — are  marked  empty.*  Much  curious  information  has 
licen  collected  by  Mr.  Thonisou  about  the  shops  on  London  Bridge.  In  thu 
sixteenth  century  this  street  ranked  with  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Pateruostiur 
Kow.  aud  Little  Britain,  as  one  of  the  principal  literary  emjMjria  of  the  city. 
The  Three  Bibles,  The  Angel,  and  the  Looking  Glass  are  some  of  the  signs  of 
publishers  esUibliehcd  on  the  bridge,  which  are  mentioned  on  the  title-pagesof  works 
of  that  time.  The  Three  Bibles,  indeed,  is  traced  ns  :i  bookseller's  shop  down  lt> 
the  yearlZlJ'l,  and  The  Looking  Glass,  which  was  over  against  St.  Magnus  Church, 
to  twenty  years  later.  Another  buukseller's  sign,  of  the  earlv  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  The  Black  Coy.  Hcrt-,  at  The  Gulden  Globe,  under  the  Piazzas, 
was  established,  till  the  house  was  taken  down  with  the  rest  iu  1757,  WiUiam 
Herbert,  the  edltur  of  Ames's 'Typographical  Antiquities.'  as  a  map  and  priiit- 
beller;  one  of  his  shop-bills,  which  has  been  jireserved.  with  the  date  of  1 749, 
further  announcing,  along  with  "Prints  neatly  framed  and  glazed  for  exportation," 
"Rooms  and  Staircases  fitted  np  in  the  modern  or  Indian  taste."  Other  Loudon 
Bridge  shop-bills,  noticed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  arc  those  of  John  Benskin,  stationer. 
At  The  Bible  and  Star ;  of  James  Brooke,  stationer,  at  The  Anchor  and  Crown, 
who,  among  other  things,  sold  "variety  of  paper-hanging*  for  rooms;"  of 
WiUiam  Osborne,  leatherseller.  at  The  Roebuck  ;  of  WiUiam  Watkins,  breeches- 
maker,  Icathcrseller,  aud  glover,  at  the  sign  of  The  Breeches  and  Glove,  facing 

■  8c«  pitniol    ill    Ui«  G«titl«iiiui'«  Maguttiie    lor  Novembrr,  18U,  from  iko  Uif.  Journal  of  NftwuiiiJi 
WdUin^un,  ill  the  pimuiioii  or  Mi.  tjicvlL 
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Tooley  Street;  of  Cburchcr  and  Christie,  Icnthcrsellcrs  and  brccchi^-mukerB,  at 
The  Lamb  and  Brccrhva;  uf  John  Allan,  at  I'ho  Lock  of  Hair,  who  sold 
"  all  sorts  of  hair,  curled  or  tinciirlcd,  bags,  roses,  cauls,  ribbons,  weaving  and 
Kcwing  silks,  cards,  and  blocks,  with  nil  <^oudB  made  use  of  by  pcrukc-mnkers,  at 
the  lowest  prices."  From  some  tnulesmcD'H  brass  and  cojiper  tokens,  wc  learn 
that  other  signs  on  the  bridge  were  The  Lion,  The  Sugar-Loaf,  The  Bear, 
and  The  White  Lion.  In  thowe  days,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  such  insignia 
were  no  mere  tigurc*  of  speech,  as  they  hare  now  for  the  most  part  become ;  n 
shopkueiter'it  sign  was  then  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  ponderous  of  realities 
projecting  from  or  swinging  over  his  door;  and  all  these  Sugar- Loaves,  Angels, 
Lions,  Bears,  Blockboys,  Bibles,  and  Breeches,  dangling  and  creaking  away, 
must  have  made  wild  enough  work  among  them  nn  London  Bridge,  especially 
when  the  wind  was  at  all  high,  and  must  have  adde^l  not  a  little  to  both  the  noise 
and  the  terrors  of  the  thoroughfare. 

It  is  something  like  disinterring  a  Herculancum  or  Pompeii  to  get  in  this  way 
Rt  the  names,  occupations,  and  distinctive  badges  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  this 
extirpated  street.  Both  the  famous  Nonsuch  House  and  the  venerable  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas-.!- Beckel  were  latterly  used  asishops  or  dwelling-houses.  The  former 
is  stated  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  a  stationer 
and  a  drysaltcr.*  The  chapel,  or.  as  it  came  to  be  called,  Chapcbhousc,  vna  in* 
habited  aliout  the  same  lime  (\7^7),  according  to  Maitland,  by  a  Mr.  Yaldwyn, 
who,  while  repairing  a  staircase,  disco- 
vered under  it  tlie  remains  of  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Peter  of  Colechurch 
—or  at  least  what  was  conjectured  to  be 
Burh,  for  there  was  no  inscription,  nor 
was  anv  search  made  fur  the  body.  It 
is  stated  in  Nichols's  'Literary  Anec- 
dotes,' on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dn- 
carel,  that  at  a  later  date  the  house 
over  the  chapel  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bald- 
win, a  haberdasher,  who  was  bom  there, 
and  who,  we  suppose,  is  the  same  person 
called  Vatdwjn  by  Mattland,  the  name 
being  misprinted  cither  in  his  history 
or  in  Nichols's  publication.  WHicu  Mr. 
Baldwin,  the  latter  adds,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  was  ordered  to  go  to  Chislc- 
hurat  for  a  change  of  air,  he  could  not 
sleep  In  the  country  for  want  of  the 
roaring  lullaby  of  the  river  he  had 
always  been  used  tu  heoi'.  The  last 
occupants  of  the  chapel  were  Mr.  Gill 

and  Mr.  Wright,  who  used  the  lower  apartment  as  a  paper  warehouse;  and 
"although."  wenrenold,  "the  floor  was  always,  at  high-water  mark,  from  ten 

*  SuKvy  «r  lh«  Citis  uf  LuiHlmi  aii>I  Wnliniiutct,  Iiy  RoImtI  flcriiinnr,  Km\.    ITnL  Ian.  17:M.    Tliu  WOtk 
blomni  10  hji*«  bMT  catnpkled  b^  ilie  Hev.  Jolm  Mtrtler,  Iba  Mme  pawn  vbo  cvUkW^  Joe  Mitlu's  JnU. 
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tu  twelve  foct  under  the  surraeo.  yet,  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  matcti 
iiiij  the  masonry,  that  not  the  least  damp  or  leak  ever  hapjicncd,  and  the  jiaper 
was  kept  as  safe  and  dry  as  it  would  have  Lccn  in  a  giirret." '  In  the  sterling 
of  the  long  pier  upon  which  the  chapel  principally  stood  a  fish-pond  had  been 
made,  with  an  iron  grating  over  it,  by  which  the  fish  were  detained  after  they 
had  been  carried  in  by  the  tide;  and  Mr.  Thomson  mentions  that,  in  1827, 
when  ho  wrote,  there  still  survived  an  ancient  servant  of  London  Bridge, 
then  verging  upon  his  hundredth  year,  who  well  rcmeuiWred  having  gone 
down  through  the  chapel  to  fish  in  this  pond.  The  original  external  fonn  and 
appearance  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chapel  had  been  obliterated  long 
befure  its  destruction  :  the  upper  part  of  it  was  covered  with  brickwork  or 
luiarding.  and  to  the  paper  wart-liou^o  ht-low  was  attached  a  crane  for  taking  to 
goods  from  the  ri\*cr. 

Few  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  street  on  the  bridge  have  left  names  that  are 
now  remembered ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  memories  of  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals are.  traditionally  at  least,  associated  with  it,  whose  peculiar  talents  Iho  ia- 
fluences  of  so  peculiar  a  local  habitation  seem  to  have  had  some  share  in  awakening 
or  fostering.  The  eminent  painter  of  marine  subjects,  Peter  Munamy,  who  died 
about  the  middle  of  tliu  last  century,  is  stated  by  Walpolc  to  have  *'  received  his 
first  rudiments  of  drawing  from  a  sign  and  honse-paintcr  on  London  Bridge;" 
and  it  is  added,  "  the  shallow  waves  that  rolled  under  his  window  taught  young 
Monamy  what  his  master  could  not  teach  him,  and  fitted  him  to  paint  the  tur- 
bulence  of  the  ocean.**  Another  marine  painter.  Dominic  Serrcs,  of  later  date, 
is  also  said  to  have  once  kept  a  shop  u]>on  the  bridge.  But  the  greatest  artist 
that  is  reported  to  have  ever  fixed  his  studio  in  one  of  the  breezy  attics  of  the 
river  street  was  old  Ilans  Holbein.  "The  father  of  the  L«rd  Treasurer  Oxford.*' 
Walpolc  relates,  "passing  over  London  Bridge,  was  caught  in  a  shower;  and, 
stepping  into  a  goldsmith's  shop  fur  sliclter.  ho  found  there  a  picture  of  Holbein — 
who  had  lived  in  that  house — and  his  family.  He  offered  the  goldsmith  100/. 
tor  it,  who  consented  to  let  him  have  it,  but  desired  first  to  show  it  to  some  per- 
sons. Immediately  after  happened  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  picture  was  de- 
stroyed." Holbein's  house,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  the  division  of  the 
street  nearest  to  the  T.rfindon  end. 

The  most  illustrious  memories  associated  with  the  old  bridge  are  not  of  persona 
who  ever  lived  there,  but  of  some  of  thoso  whoso  ghastly  heads,  stuck  upon  ]>oles 
or  spikes,  were  set  up  tu  pinnacle  its  towers  aller  the  executioner  had  made  them 
trunklcss.  The  first  of  the  London  Bridge  Irailors  of  whom  there  is  any  record 
was  the  Scottish  patriot  and  hero,  Willimii  Wallace,  whose  resistance  to  a  foreign 
yoke  Edward  I.  could  never  subdue  till  he  had  made  his  true  heart  be  plucked 
from  his  bosom,  and  his  head  fixeil  up  aloft  hero,  to  be  gazed  at  in  comparative 
tranquillity  by  many  who  would  have  stood  short  space  to  scan  his  living  visage, 
wlicrever  ihey  might  have  encountered  it.  This  was  in  August,  1305.  Here,  in 
1408,  after  his  overthrow  at  Horsclwood,  was  similarly  exposed  the  grey-haired 
ncad  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  the  gallant  Hotspur,  by  the 
cvdfty  master  whom  he  had  served  too  well  ever  tu  bo  repaid  otherwise  than  by 
being  destroyed.    But  the  two  most  extraordinary  benap,.  if  we  may  ttiiere  all  that 
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of  them,  that  were  ever  thus  elevated  were  thoic  of  Fisher.  Bishop  of 
'RoAcitcr,  and  his  friend  Sir  Thomiis  More,  both  executed  in  IS36  for  their 
irlwl  to  acknowledge  the  Icing's  spiritual  supremacy.  Fisher  was  t-Kecuted  on 
ik  nioniing  uf  the  '22nd  of  June,  and,  according  to  hitt  bidgraplu-r  Hall,  his 
biail  irould  have  1>ecn  act  up  on  Traitors'  Tower  that  same  night,  but  Uiat  it  was 
ki'pt  to  be  first  shown  to  the  Queen.  Anne  Boleyn.  The  ui-xt  day,  however, 
(vatioaiii  Hall.  "  the  head,  being  parboiled,  was  pricbt  u]>un  a  pole,  and  set 
00  high  upon  London  Bridge,  among  the  rest  uf  the  holy  Carthusians'  heads  that 
nffcred  death  lately  before  him.  And  liere  1  cannot  omit  to  declare  unto  you 
the  miractiloua  sight  of  this  head,  which,  after  it  had  stood  up  the  spare  of 
turteen  days  upon  the  bridge,  could  not  be  perceived  to  waste  nor  consume, 
nmhcT  far  the  weather,  which  was  then  very  hot,  neither  for  the  p^rtmiting  in  hot 
later,  but  grew  daily  fresher  and  fresher,  so  that  in  his  lifetime  he  never  looked  s<> 
•cll;  for,  his  cheeks  lieing  beautified  with  a  comely  red,  the  face  looked  as  though 

it  had  beholden  the  people  passing  by,  and  would  have  spoken  to  them 

fflicrcfore,  the  people  coming  daily  to  see  this  strange  sight,  the  pa*»s»agc  over  the 
bridge  was  so  stopped  with  their  going  and  coming,  that  almost  neither  cart  nor 
borte  could  pass ;  and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  executioner 
vm  commanded  to  throw  down  the  bead  in  the  night-time  into  the  river  of 
Tbtnts,  and  in  the  place  thereof  was  set  the  head  of  the  most  blessed  and  con- 
AuiC  martyr.  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  companion  and  fellow  in  all  his  troublca,  who 
nfered  his  passion  the  Clh  of  July  next  following."  But  the  niiraclu  was 
bol  pot  down  by  tliis  substitution :  Morc's  head  proved  as  indestructible  as  the 
l^^p's,  according  to  the  account  of  his  ^rcat- grandson  und  biographer,  who 
telU  OS  that,  after  it  had  remained  exposed  lor  some  months,  being  ahout  to  be 
cut  into  the  Tluimea,  "  because  room  should  be  made  fur  divers  others,  who,  m 
plnUifuI  sort,  suffered  mart)Tdom  for  the  same  supremacy,"  it  was  bought  by  his 
diogbler  Margaret,  when  not  only  was  his  "  lively  favour'  found  to  be  "not  all 
tint  while  in  anything  almost  diminished,"  but,  "  the  haira  of  his  head  being  almost 
pv)'  l>oforc  his  martyrdom,  they  Bcenied  now  as  it  wore  reddish  or  yellow."  In 
general  about  this  time,  and  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  the  collection  of 
&»itora'  heads  at  London  Bridge  would  have  made  a  respectable  rraniological 
museum:  the  German  traveller  Hentzner,  when  he  was  here  in  1597,  by  which 
littE  they  had  l>een  removed  lu  the  Southwark  gate,  counted  above  liiirty  of 
Ihem  i  and  in  some  of  the  old  prints  the  structure  looks  as  if  its  roof  were  covered 
*xb  quite  a  crop  of  s]iiki>d  skulls.  And  heads  continued  to  be  exposed  here, 
linodpally  those  of  seminar}'  priests,  executed  fur  violation  of  the  statute  prohi- 
"i^ng  their  entry  intu  the  kingdom,  throughout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
JuDet,  and  down  even  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  that  of  Charles  I. 
Aftci  the  Restoration,  too,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  regicides  were  set  up  od 
l«idoo  Bridge. 

A&d  many  anotlier  strange  sight,  as  well  as  this  long  succession  of  ghastly 
""ilors'  heads,  had  the  old  bridge  beheld  during  its  existence  of  above  six  cen- 
•oriw,  From  its  parapets,  in  the  year  1 263,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  hated  queen 
wHcnrj*  III.,  when,  leaving  the  Tower,  In  which  Henry  and  she  had  taken 
ftftfp;  from  De  Montfort  and  the  awKwiatcd  barons,  "she  would  have  gone  by 
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water  unio  Windsor,"  was  assailed  b^the  Londonen  assembled  in  great  numbvr* 
on  the  bridge,  not  only  with  "many  vile  and  reproachful  words,"  but  also  with 
"dirt  and  Blonea,"  so  that  she  was  constrained  to  return  again  to  the  Tower; 
on  which,  continues  Stow,  •■  the  citizens  fortified  the  city  with  iron  chains  drawn 
ovcrthwart  their  streets,  maiiited  the  city,  and  did  marvellous  things."  By  tliis 
entrance  in  the  next  century — on  the  I3th  of  June,  1391— Wat  Tyler  forced  his 
way  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  commons  of  Kent,  notwithstanding  all  the 
activity  of  the  mayor.  Sir  William  Walworth,  whose  loyalty  had  been  sharpened 
by  the  insurgents  having  that  same  morning  broken  down  the  stews  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  which,  it  seems,  were  his  properly,  and  fanned  from  him  by 
"the  frows  of  Flanders," — and  who  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kentish-men  had 
fortified  the  bridge,  caused  the  drawbridge  to  be  drawn  up,  "  and  fastened  a 
great  chain  of  iron  across  to  restrain  their  entry."  But  ••  then  the  commons  of 
Surrov,  who  were  risen  with  other,  cried  to  the  wardens  of  the  bridge  to  let  it 
down  and  give  them  entry,  whereby  they  mought  pass,  or  else  they  would  de- 
stroy them  all,  whereby  they  were  constrained  by  fear  to  let  it  dowD  and  giva 
them  entry — at  which  time  the  religious  present  were  earnest  in  procession  and 
prayer  for  peace."  A  few  years  after — in  1390 — the  bridge  was  the  scene  of » 
rencontre  of  another  kind — the  famous  jiassage  of  arms  waged  on  St.  George's 
day,  amid  all  the  pomp  of  heraldr}',  between  the  Scottish  knight  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  the  English  Lord  Wells,  who,  bt-ing  King 
Richard's  ambassador  in  Scotland,  and  attending  at  a  solemn  banquet  there, 
where  "  Scottishmcn  and  KngHshmon  were  communing  of  deeds  of  arms,"  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  controversy  as  to  the  comparative  valour  of  the  two  nations 
by  a  single  combat  between  Lindsay  and  himself.  "  As  soon  as  the  day  of  battle 
was  come,"  says  Stow,  following  the  animated  narrative  of  Hector  Boecius,  "both 
the  parties  were  conveyed  to  the  bridge,  and  soon  after,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
the  two  parties  ran  hastily  together,  on  their  barbed  horses,  with  square  grounden 
spears,  to  the  death.  Earl  David,  notwithstanding  the  valiant  dint  of  speari 
broken  on  his  helmet  and  visage,  sale  so  strongly,  that  the  people,  moved  with 
vain  8UK|)irioii,  cried.  Earl  David,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  is  bound  to  the 
saddle:  Earl  David,  hearing  this  murmur,  dismounted  off" his  horse,  and  without 
any  supjrort  or  help  ascended  again  into  the  saddle.  Incontinent  they  rushed 
together  with  the  new  spears  the  second  time,  with  burning  ire  to  conquer  honour ; 
but  in  the  third  course  the  Lord  Wells  was  sent  out  of  his  saddle  with  such  a  vio* 
lencc  that  ho  fell  to  the  ground.  Earl  David,  seeing  his  fall,  dismounted  hastttr 
from  his  horse,  and  tenderly  embraced  him,  that  the  people  might  understand  he 
fought  with  no  hatred,  but  only  for  the  glory  of  victory ;  and,  in  the  sign  of  taon 
humanity,  he  visited  him  every  day  while  he  recovered  his  health,  and  then 
returned  into  Scotland  ;** — an  incident  combining  all  the  finest  points  in  the 
brilliant  morality  of  chivalry.  Over  London  Bridge,  on  the  29lh  of  August, 
I'V.)2,  King  Richard,  having  come  from  Windsor  by  the  way  of  Richmond  and 
Wandsworth,  passed  in  joyous  procession,  along  with  his  consort,  the  gtjod  Queen 
Anne,  afler  having  been  rccoucikd,  chiefly  through  her  mediation,  with  the 
citizens  of  London,  who,  meeting  him  at  the  Southwark  Gate,  "men,  women,  and 
children  in  order,"  presented  him  with  "two  fair  white  stoeda,  trapped  in  cloth  o( 
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gold,  parted  of  red  and  white,  hanged  full  of  silver  hell*,  the  which  prcseot  ho 
tiiaaVfuIly  received;  and  after  he  held  on  his  way  through  the  city  towanl 
ffeattninstcr."'  On  the  13lh  of  November,  four  year*  after,  Kicliard  and  his  ncvp 
ijBiTii,  the  infant  Isabel  of  France.  Trade  their  entry  "  througK  Southwark,  with 
p«t  pomp,  into  the  Tower  of  London,  at  which  lime  Ihure  went  such  a  nmltitude 
of  people  to  see  her.  that  upon  London  Bridge  nine  persons  were  crowded  to 
death,  of  whom  the  Prior  of  Tiptreu,  iu  Ksscx,  was  one,  and  a  worshipful  matron 
liial  dwelt  in  Comhill  was  another."  Here  Heurj  V.  was  received  in  triumph, 
on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  November,  1415,  on  his  return  from  Agincourt ;  and 
slong  this  same  great  civic  highway,  about  the  same  day  seven  years  after,  passed 
OB  from  conquered  France  the  mournful  splendour  of  his  funeral  procession— the 
body  laid  in  a  chariot  drawn  Vty  four  great  hursca,  and  above  it  "  a  figure  made 
of  boiled  hides  or  leather  representing  hia  iwrson,  as  nigh  to  the  semblance  of  him 
u  could  be  devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  similitude  of  a  living  creature,  upon 
vbote  head  was  set  an  imperial  diadem  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  hia  body 
1  purple  robe  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  sceptre  royal, 
ud  in  his  left  hand  a  ball  of  gold  with  a  cross  fixed  thereon  ;  and  in  this  manner 
■darned  was  this  figure  laid  in  a  bed  in  the  said  chariot,  with  his  viNige  uncovered 
totrards  Uie  hisavens ;  and  the  coverture  of  his  bud  was  of  red  silk  beaten  with 
gold."  By  this  bridge  again,  on  the  2Ist  of  February,  1432,  the  young  Henry  VL 
aade  his  magnificent  entry  into  tlie  capital  of  his  native  dominions  after  his 
eanmstion  at  Paris — as  sung  by  the  poet  Lydgnte  in  many  substantial  stanzas, 
indnorc  briefly  related  in  prose  by  Fabian  and  Stow,  the  latter  of  whom  tells  us 
Oat,  "  when  the  King  was  come  to  the  bridge,  there  was  devised  a  mighty  giant, 
■ttodiog  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his  Itand,  having  written  certain  speeches  in 
ntetre  of  great  r<^oicing  and  welcoming  of  the  King  to  the  city,  on  the  midat  of 
tlieliridge."  Andnearlv  as  sumptuous  were  the  pageants  exhibited  at  the  bridge 
«t  Friday,  the  'i8th  of  May,  1445.  at  the  reception  of  Henry's  bride,  Margaret  of 
Aiijtou — the  "she-wolf*  of  France — as  she  was  conducted  from  Blackheath  by  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  attended  by  "  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
indibcriffb  of  the  city  in  scarlet,  and  the  crafts  of  the  same,  all  riding  on  hor&o- 
Uek,  in  blue  gowns  with  broidcrcd  sleeves  and  red  hoods," — being  met  at  the 
tndge-foot  towani  Southwark  by  "a  ]>ageant  of  peace  and  plenty,"  while  upon 
lb  bridge  stood  ■*  Noah's  ship," — both  figures  plentifully  adorned  with  Latin 
lots  from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  with  scrolls  of  English  verse.  Only  a  few  years 
before  this — on  Wednesday  the  15lh  of  November,  1441— Gloucester's  own  wife, 
MB  unfortunate  Eleanor  Cobham,  had  passed  along  part  of  the  same  street,  and 
tfcfmigh  the  midst  of  probably  as  thronging  and  eager  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
bit  io  a  gxtise  and  fashion  as  different  as  was  that  wintry  season  from  "Jolly 

*  Dsds  Ih*  d«te  of  the  yncMiiig  yrai,  1391,  Stov,  in  hia  AnnaU,  lui  tin  following  lUinr; — "The  Mine 
0^mm4sj  »  dolphtD  caiBf  rurtlt  of  tbn  ic*.  bdiI  playrd  hinurlf  in  th«  Thamei  &t  Loiifloii,  M  tfa«  britljrs, 
**>terk|  baplf  ibe  lempetti  that  vera  to  follow  wilhin  &  wt*k  after;  the  which  dirlphin,  being  tron  nf  ihe 
WWud  foltoiTMt.  w*M  witb  much  ditficult;  intvrcejxcii  and  liioLii[hl  ogniu  to  Luudoii,  tbowinf  a  fpecUcIo  lo 
"■r  >(  (he  bright  uf  hi*  t>»d;r,  fur  W  wm  r«ii  (rtl  in  leDgth.  TVh  i]oI[rhinj  iiri!  Hiha  of  tbf  MA,  tllftt  fiillou- 
wnrca  uf  tucD,  luid  rfjoicr  in  {ilayiDg  of  iiutiitmrjiu,  uid  nrr  voni  tu  gaihrr  ihnnirlTC*  tl  rantic.  Tbnv,  whoi 
'^  I^T  i"  Ann,  "ith  himtj  ipriticiu^i.  ut  leaping*,  >lu  liictiiry  (*ui|h^i  tu  fulliiw.  The  wiu  cmiUtn  Dolhitig 
>i*i(lDortiiinhlv}  for  oflcutima  with  llicir  iktl*  lb*y  mouiiluter  Iticwili  uf  iliipi." 
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yiay" — performing  hor  penance  for  the  abhorred  crime  of  sorcery,  "with  a  Upol 
of  wax  of  two  pound  in  her  hand,"  and  "hoodlcss,  aave  a  kerchief."— thouph  she 
too  was  arc'oiupanied  throuf^hout  lier  weary  three  days'  perambulation  by  th« 
niavor.  shtTiffa,  and  craft*.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  royal  Margaret  also 
hiui  her  days  of  humiliation  and  misery  enough,  in  the  chiuicea  and  changes  oi 
that  tumultuous  time.  Her  forces  had  been  scattered  at  TewkcBbury,  her  son^ 
Prince  Edward,  had  be«n  murdered  almost  before  her  eyes,  and  she  lay  herself 
H  prisoner  in  the  Tower  along  with  her  husband,  also  on  the  eve  of  having  hia 
life  refl  from  him  by  an  act  of  darker  violence,  when,  on  Tuesday  the  I-ith  cA 
May,  1471.  the  Bastard  of  Faukoiibridge,  making  a  hut  attempt  for  Henry *«  de- 
liverance, "with  a  riotous  company  of  shjpmen  and  other  of  Kssex  and  Ken^*^ 
ainaultud  I^ndon  Bridge,  and  was  not  driven  back  til!  he  had  burned  the  Soulh- 
wark  Gate,  "  and  all  the  house*  to  tho  drawbridge,  being,"  gays  Stow,  "  at  thai 
lime  thirteen  in  number."  Other  account*  say  that  sixty  houses  on  the  bridge 
were  burned  down  on  this  occasion.  Before  this,  in  1430.  on  the  evening  al 
Thursday  the  'ind  of  July,  the  bridge-gates  were  opened  by  the  London  cob- 
monalty  to  Jack  Cade,  who,  as  he  entered  at  the  head  of  his  men,  cut  tho  ropM 
of  the  drawbridge  asunder  with  Ms  sword ;  but  on  the  niglit  of  the  following 
Sunday,  when  the  rebels  and  their  leader  were  retired  to  the  south  end  of  the 
river,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  having  collected  a  force  of  the  better  disposed 
among  the  citizens,  reposscssrd  themselves  of  the  bridge,  and  kept  the  jiasaage, 
driving  back  any  of  tht-  Kcntishmcn  who  attempted  to  cross  it;  and  this  led  tu 
the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  conflict  ever  waged  for  this  key  to  the  city. 
Cade.  OB  soon  as  he  saw  the  bickering,  to  quote  the  account  which  Stow  ha«  col- 
lected in  his  AnnaU  from  preceding  chroniclers.  "  went  to  harness,  and  assembled 
bis  people,  and  set  so  fiercely  upon  the  citizens,  that  he  drove  them  back  from 
the  stoups  (or  posts)  in  Southwark  or  Bridge-foot,  unto  the  drawbridge,  in  de- 
fending whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and  slain This  skirmish  cunti- 

nued  all  night,  till  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  morrow,  so  that  sometime  the  citiu>ns 
had  the  better,  and  sonictimes  the  other;  but  ever  they  kept  them  upon  tho 
bridge,  so  that  the  citizens  passed  never  much  the  bulwark  at  the  bridge-foot, 
nor  the  Kentishmen  no  farther  than  the  dniwbridge — thus  continuing  the  cruel 
fight  to  the  destruction  of  much  people  on  both  aides,"  Hall  asserts,  however, 
that  the  Ixindoncrs  were  several  times  beaten  back  "  as  far  as  to  the  stoupii  at  St. 
Magnus'  Corner" — that  is,  quite  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bridge.  He  and 
other  authorities  also  state  that  the  rebels  hcI  fire  to  nume  of  the  houses  on  the  bridge. 
"Alas !"  he  exclaims,  "  what  sorrow  it  was  to  behold  that  miserable  chance !  for  some, 
desiring  to  eschew  the  fire,  leapt  on  his  enemy's  weapon  audaodied;  fearful  women, 
with  children  in  their  anns,  amazed  and  appalled,  leapt  into  the  river ;  other, 
doubting  how  to  save  themself,  betwwn  fire,  water,  and  sword,  were  in  their 
houses  suIRtcale  and  smothered."  At  last  both  parties,  faiat,  weary,  and  fatigued, 
agreed  to  rest  them  all  the  next  day ;  and  during  this  pause  the  king's  pardon 
was  proclauued,  on  which  the  rebels  broke  u])  and  disperBCil.  In  a  more  peace* 
ful  hour,  again,  by  thiii  ancient  approach  entered  Ijondon.  on  Friday  the  12th  of 
NoTember.  toOI,  the  Lady  Katherine  of  Arragon  to  her  first  nuptials  with 
the  young  Prince   Arthur:    "About  two  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,"   aayt  the 
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oU  lanaliBl.   "  the   said    Lady   Princess,   arcompanied   with    many    lords    and 

bdin.  m  mosl  tumptuous  manner  apparelled,  came  riding  from  Lambeth  into 

Suolhwsrk,  and  so  to  London  Bridge,  where  waa   ordained   a  costly  papeant 

rf  St,  Katherine   and   St.  Untula.    with    many    virgins," — thu   first  of  six  i-\- 

liibitions  of  the  same  character  which  greeted  her  in  her  progress  through  the 

dtr.  The  next  grand  procession  that  the  bridge  wilncaaed  was  that  of  Katht'tine's 

ireh'cnemy,  the  gorgeous  Wolsey,  as  he  departed  on  his  embassy  to  Frnnce,  on 

llielKtIi  or  July,  I52G,  marching.  a«  his  biographer  Cavendish  relates,  from  his 

fawK  at  Wcstminsler,  all  through  London  and  over  the  bridge,  "  having  before 

him  of  gentlemen  a  grt?at  number,  three  in  a  rank,  in  black  velvet  lirery-coals, 

lad  the  most  part  of  them  with  great  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks  ;  and  all 

Hi yeomen,  with  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  servants  following  him,  in  French 

timy  Uverj'-eouta,  having  embroidered  upon  the  barks  and   breasts  of  the  said 

aaa  iheae  letters,  T.  and  C.  under  the   cardinal's  hat."      More  than   twenty 

«in|>tfr-mule«,  and  many  carts  and  carriages,  had  paused  on  before,  guardeil  by 

owa  «nned  with  bows  and  spears.     The  proud  churchman  himself,  coming  last' 

If  tSe  crowning  figure  of  the  show,  "  rode  like  a  cardinal,  very  sumptuously,  on 

•  biiIp  trapped  with  crimson  velvet  upon  velvet,  and  his  stirrups  of  cup]>cr  and 

filt.  aud  his  spare  mule  following  him  with  like  apparel ;  and  before  him  he  had 

b«  tvo  great  crosses  of  silver,  two  great  pillars  of  silver,  the   great  seal  of 

England,  the  cardtQal's  hat,  and  a  gcntleatan  that  uirried  his  valence,  otherwise 

oiled  a  cloak-bag,  which  waa  made  altogether  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  embroidered 

•veraad  over  with  cloth  of  gold  very  richly,  having  in  it  a  cloak  of  fine  scarlet.'* 

Tbc  poor  queen  was  now  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  over  which  she 

»w  lo  be  thrown;  in  this  very  visit  to  France  the  a8]tiring   hut  ahorlsightcd 

csniinal  hoped  to  arrange  a  new  marriage  for  his  royal  master;  nevertheless,  hi« 

Ul  s]iecdily  followed  Katherine's ;  and  his  death,  of  disgrace  and  a  broken  heart, 

prea'ded  hers.     An  incident  of  private  life,  hut  too  interesting  to  be  omitted, 

lUo  marks  the  history  of  the  bridge  in  this  reign — the  rescue  of  the   infant 

^ghler   of  Sir  William  Hewct,  ihe  wealthy  clockmaker,  by  his  apprentice, 

utbwruc,  who  gallantly  lea])ed  into  the  river,  and  brought  out  the  child,  when  it 

lud  been  drop^nrd  by  the  carelessness  of  a  servant  from  a  window  of  the  house— 

iti  irkploit  for  which  he  was  afterwards  appropriately  rewarded  by  her  father  with 

Ae  young  lady's  hand  and  an  ample  dowry.     This  is  said  to  have  happened  in 

IW6;  llewet  waa  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  I55U ;  Osborne  attained  that  dignity 

u  1382;  and  before  the  end  of  the  next  century  his  great-grandson,  as  his  lineal 

^emmdant  still  \a,  was  Duke  of  Leeds.     In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mary, 

I«idoo  Bridge  waa  one  of  the  scenes  of  Wyatl's  short  and  ili-fated  insurrection : 

"licB,  on  the  aflernoon  of  the  3rd  of  February,  IflM,  news  arrived  (hat  he  was 

■urdiiog  at  the  head  of  a  body  of   nbout  two  thousand  men  from  Dcptford 

towifds  Southwark,  instantly    "the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  harnessed,  comniandcd 

^  man  to  shut  in  their  shops  and  windows,  and  (o  be  ready  harnessed  at  their 

A»n.  what  chance  soever  might  happen  ;"  and  at  the  same  time  the  bridge-gates 

•erciliut,  and  the  drawbridge,  not  merely  raised  aa  it  had  been  when  Wat  Tyler 

"wdtlm  attack,  but  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  river.     Ordnance  were  also 

^■nnght  up  and  planted  on  the  bridge.     In  these  circumatances  Wyatt  did  not 
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EDttire  to  attimipt  to  force  an  entry.  But  it  is  told  that  at  a  late  honr  at  night 
he  himself,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  hi*  friends,  rontrived,  by  ascending  to  the 
leads  of  a  house  adjoining  the  bridge,  to  make  his  way  into  the  porter's  lodge. 
where  he  found  the  porter  asleep,  but  his  wife  and  some  other  persons  keeping 
watch,  with  a  coal  tiro  buminp  in  the  chimney ;  on  which  he  commanded  them,  as 
^cy  loved  their  lives,  to  remain  silent,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  companions  to 
ic  edge  of  the  drawbridge,  where,  lurking  thcmBclvea  in  the  shade,  thev  saw  and 
beard  the  lord  admira],  the  lord  mayor,  and  one  or  two  others,  consiUttag  about 
le  defence  of  the  briil^  on  the  nlher  side  of  the  chasm.  This  were  a  subject  for 
ic  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Salvator  Ilosa.  We  can  merely  glance  at  ono 
memorable  day  of  public  pomp  in  which  old  Loudon  Bridge  is  recorded  to 
borne  a  shatD — Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  1G60 — that  of  the  triumphant 
return  home  to  hia  capital  of  Charles  II..  when,  having  arrived  in  Southwark 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded  over  the  bridge,  riding 
between  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  while  before  him 
passed  CD  all  the  gaiety  of  military  and  civic  display,  and  on  all  sides  around  the 
splendid  cavalcade  rolled  perhaps  a  fuller  tide  of  genuine  poj)ular  jubilation 
than  was  ever,  before  or  since,  witnessed  on  any  occasion  of  national  rejoicing 
in  England. 
1^  But  old  age,  with  its  infirmities  that  no  art  can  cure,  was  now  fast  coming 
^^ipon  Peter  of  Colechurch's  venerable  structure,  as  it  comes  alike  surely,  sooner 
or  later,  upon  man  himself,  and  upon  all  the  works  of  his  hands;  and  throughout 
the  next  century  the  ancient  pile  was  only  sustained  in  a  serviceable  condition  by 
l^inccssant  propping  and  tinkering.  The  less  service,  too.  it  was  able  to  render, 
|Wlhc  more  was  reijuired  from  it;  for.  while  it  was  growing  old  and  crazy,  mighty 
London  was  becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  more  populous,  more  alive  with 
the  spirit  of  tratfic  and  industry  ot  all  kinds ;  and  the  progress  of  reiiDeraent  and 
luxury  was  also  making  people  disL'untented  with  accommodations  which  had 
satisfied  earlier  times.  It  was  slowly  and  reluctantly,  however,  that  the  Londoners 
gave  up  the  notion  of  still  repairing  their  old  bridge.  In  their  eyes,  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  ot  counterpart  to  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the 
Arcadia,  "  jiiping  as  if  he  should  never  grow  old.''  Yet  the  corporation,  so  cariy 
as  the  year  1685.  found  itself  compelled  to  make  the  thoroughfare  over  it  in  some 
degree  more  suitable  to  the  demands  of  a  state  of  society  very  different  from  that 
for  which  it  had  been  originally  contrived  :  an  inscription  of  that  date  upon  the  north 
side  of  Nonsuch  House  recorded  that  the  street  had  then  been  widened  from  the 
breadth  of  twelve  feet  to  that  of  twenty.  Again,  in  16^7,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  procured  for  widening  the  street  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge ;  and,  in  1 722, 
another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  regulations  with  the  object  of  keeping  the 
passage  free,  and  securing  both  the  easier  transit  of  carriages  and  the  greater 
safety  of  foot-passengers.  At  last,  after  the  opening  of  Westminster  Bridge  in 
1749,  aloud  demand  arose  from  the  public  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  in 
the  city  also ;  and,  in  1754,  the  subject  was  forced  upon  the  Common  Conncil. 
After  much  violent  debate  and  controversy,  it  was  conceded  that  a  new  bridge 
should  be  built  at  Blackfriars;  but  it  was  resolved  that  London  Bridge  should  still 
left  standing,  and  only  be  repaired,  and  have  the  houses  u|>on  it  pulled  down. 
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This  «-«•  doao;  and  the  'oridge,  as  a  means  of  cummunicatioa,  was  thereby  ren- 
dered greatlj  more  eummodious  ;    but,  architecturally,  it  was  probably  rathur 
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veakened  than  BtivngUifncd  by  the  operations  that  were  at  the  same  time  resorted 
to  with  the  view  of  improving  the  navijfatiuii.  In  1761  Smeaton  the  engineer, 
who  had  been  hastily  called  in  upon  somo  alarming  uppcaranees  presenting  them- 
selves, found,  besides  other  dilnpidatiuns  tliat  were  in  progress,  one  of  the  piers 
undermined  to  tlie  extent  of  six  feet,  and  in  such  a  slate  that  it  must  have  sunk 
and  fallen  down  in  a  few  days.  Fortunately  the  city  f^ates  had  Just  been  taken 
down,  and  the  stones,  ha\'ing  been  sold  to  a  builder.  lay  wadv  in  Moorficlda ; 
they  were  instantly  repurchased,  and,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  brought  as  fast  as 
carts  ronld  carry  them,  and  thrown  undt-r  the  tottering  pier,  which  was  the  one 
nesrt  to  the  north  or  city  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  work  of  paring  and  patching  the  old  bridge  went  on  for  sixty  years  longer ; 

bat  at  length,  in  18*2*2,  notwithstanding  the  continued  resistance  of  the  corporation, 

a  sclert  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  subject   had  been 

refvrreO,  recommended  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  ;  on  which  an  Act  of  Par- 

liaawnt  for  timt  purpose  was  passed  the  fuUowing  year.     The  new  bridge  was 

boilt  afW  the  designs  uf  the  late  John  Ronnie,  Es(|.,  who  died,  however,  before 

toe  work  was  begun ;  it  was  Huperintended  throughout  by  his  son,  the  present 

3ir  John  Rennie.     The  first  pile  of  the  first  coffcr-diim,  being  that  for  the  south 

pWr.  was  driven  on  Mondav  the  15lh  of  March,  18'24  ;  the  found ation-stone  was 

laid  by  ihe  Lord  Mayor,  John  Garratt,  Esq.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 

Ygrk  tnd  many  other  distinguished  personages,  on  the  15th  of  June,  18*25  ;  and 

Ihe  finiBhed   bridge  was   opened   by  his  late  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  and 

Qoeen  Adelaide,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1831.    The  cost  of  the  bridge,  with  the 

ijiproachcs,  amounted  to   not  much   short   of  two  millions.      It  stands   about 

a  baadred  and  eighty  feet  higher  up  the  river  than  the  old  bridge,  which  was 

Mt  itsnding  till  its  successor  was  tuilt,  nor  was  its  last  arch  pulled  down  till 
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fTvnon  the  vigil  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  ia  the  year  1510,  that  two  yoang 
mra,  wearing  the  dress  of  the  King**  Guard— the  rich  and  picturesque  unirom 
»fiirli  haa  survived  the  changes  of  three  centurieSj  to  linger  ahout  the  Court  of 
England,  and  preserve  its  gorgeous  dignity,  however  vulgarized  into  aasocintioni 
•ilh  becf-eotcrs  and  showmen— that  two  handsome  and  soldierly-looking  young 
men  came  to  the  water-gate  at  Westminster,  and,  in  answer  to  the  "  Eastward- 
"W"  of  the  watermen,  jumped  into  a  common  wherry.  There  were  not  many 
•wall  at  the  stairs,  and  those  which  were  still  uiihired  were  very  different  in 
tlnir  appearance  and  their  comforts  from  the  royal  barg»?«  which  were  moored 
"l  fcime  little  distance.  The  companions  looked  at  each  other  with  a  peculiar 
ciprcsiioD  before  they  sat  down  on  the  uncushioned  and  dirty  bench  of  the 
*Wry;  but  the  boisterous  laugh  which  burst  furlh  from  one  of  them  appcan-d 
t<  Ttnove  all  scruples,  and  the  boat  was  soon  adrift  in  the  ebbing  tide. 
The  evening  was  very  lovely.     The  last  sunbeam  was  dancing  on  the  water* 
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however,  a  TRtldtn-  tight  ramc  up  out  of  tlic  dcjitbs  of  the  streets,  and  wreaths  of 
^rcy  smobc  initiglcil  uitli  the  f^larc.  The  Thames  was  crowded  with  lH)ats,  and 
voices  of  merriment  were  heard  amidst  the  distant  sounds  of  drum  and  IrnmjK't. 
The  comTnon  stairs  or  bridgen  were  thronged  with  poople  landing.  The  whcrrj* 
m  which  sate  the  two  guardsmen  ran  in  to  a  private  stair  at  Bridewell ;  and  with 
the  same  hearty  laugh  they  stcpjU'd  into  a  spacious  garden.  "  Charles,"  said 
the  more  boisterous  of  the  companions,  *■  this  will  be  a  snug  nest  for  the  right 
witty  Almoner  when  Empsou's  head  is  off."  In  a  few  minutes  a  noble-loolting' 
jjcrson,  dressed  in  a  sober  Imt  costly  suit,  like  a  wealthy  citizen,  joined  them. 
milking  a  profound  reverence.  "  No  ceremony,"  cxclai:ned  he  of  the  loud  voiee; 
and  then,  making  an  effort  to  speak  low,  "  His  Highneiss  is  safe  in  the  jialoec; 
and  we  are  two  of  his  faithful  guards  who  would  see  the  Midsuminor  Watch  set. 
Have  you  a  dagger  under  your  russet  coat,  my  good  Almoner? — for  the  watch, 
they  sav,  docs  not  fear  the  rogues  any  more  than  the  gallows."  It  was  Wolsoy, 
then  upon  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  preferment,  who  answered  Henry 
in  the  gay  tone  of  his  master.  Brandon,  who,  in  spite  ofh[.<i  generous  nature,  did 
not  ffuite  like  the  accommodating  churchman,  was  scarcely  so  familiar  with  him. 
The  three,  however,  all  gaily  enough  ]iassed  onward  through  the  spacious  gar- 
dens of  Fihpsnn's  deserted  palace,  which  covered  the  ground  now  known  ;is 
Dorset  Street  and  Salisbury  Square ;  and  with  a  master-key  with  which  the  j<ros- 
perous  Abnoner  was  already  provided,  they  sallied  forth  into  the  public  street, 
and  crossing  Fk-et  Bridge,  pursued  their  »ay  tuwanlB  Wt-»t  Cheap.* 

Lud-gnto  was  not  closed.  In  the  open  space  under  the  city  wall  was  an 
enormous  bonfire,  which  was  ix'fli-cttil  from  the  magnificent  steeple  of  Paul's. 
Looking  up  the  hiil  there  was  another  bonfire  in  the  oj>en  space  before  the 
cjithedral,  which  threw  its  deep  light  upon  ercry  jnnnaclc  of  the  vast  edifice,  and 
gleamed  in  its  many  windows  as  if  n  thousand  tapers  were  blazing  within  its 
rhuir  and  transepts.  The  street  was  full  of  light.  Over  the  door-ways  uf  the 
houses  were  ''lamjw  of  glasH,  with  oil  liurniug  in  Ihem  all  the  night;"  and 
•'  some  hung  out  branches  of  inm.  curiously  wrfuight,  containing  hundreds  of 
l!tm|)8  lighted  at  once."t  Before  the  houses  wert;  tables  set  out,  on  which  were 
placed  ponderous  caki-»,  and  flagons  of  ale,  and  wine  "  unexcis'd  by  kings ;'' 
and  the  sturdy  apprentices,  who  by  day  were  wont  to  cry,  "  What  lack  ye  ?'* 
threw  o]ken  tht-ir  blue  rloaka,  diwrlosing  th(?ir  while  hose,  with  a  knowing  look  of 
indi'jK'ndence,  as  they  courteously  invited  the  passer-by  to  partake  of  their  dainties. 
Over  the  doors  hung  the  delicate  brauuhes  of  the  graceful  birch,  with  wreaths  of 
lilieu  and  St.  John's  wort ;  and  there  were  suspi-nJeJ  ]>ots  of  the  green  orpine, 
in  the  bending  of  whose  leaves  the  maiden  could  read  her  fate  in  love.  Weudiug 
their  way  Ihrougli  ihe  throng,  the  threo  men  of  the  west  felt,  the  two  younger 
especially,  something  of  that  pleasure  which  human  beings  can  scarcely  avoid 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  happiness  in  others.  Henry  whispered  to  Wolsoy,  "  Tliia 
is  a  merry  land  ;*'  and  the  courtier  answered,  "  You  have  made  it  so." 


*  "  Oil  Muliiiinmrr-  Krr,  at  riigiil,  Kiiij;  tkiiry  cninn  )>ritiljr  iiilD  Wrat  Cl>iiij\  >'f  Ixiinliiii,  liciiis  cIiiiIim)  in  Otti 
or  Die  cuutiuflii*  RunrJ."    (Stow'i '  Aniukl*,'  Diiilmiale  1310.)    It  it  nol  likrly  iliat  Hunry,  il>"»itU  ImiIiI  cixhik^ 
««til(l  lo  tor  yielil  tu  lhr>  iiiiimliiiii  wliicli  U'loug  In  II  jmulli  v(  ii!ii(-lei'ii  an  la  gu  aluito.      Jlrutiituij  hti\   Iwvit  bi* 
Colli [uiiiiMi  friiin  diiUlhrHiil  ;   Wulicy  luiJ  nlrniily  Icnmo]   Id  iiiiiiiili-r  Ili  liii  [ilmaum  a»  ucir  modi!  of  gaimut 
him.     Th«  pilait  l>]r  mhivU  tkia  gT«at  diur><:tiinaii  oMaiiuid  Ktnj  mvi's  bouM  ia  ilAt«l  ISID. 
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'ITic  three  vUitora  of  the  city  moved  Blnwly  along  with  the  dense  crowd  towards 
the Ciws  in  W^«t  Chi-np.  They  there  Btationed  liicmstlrc*.  The  livery  which 
Imvfthem  wore  would  have  gccurcJ  them  respect,  if  tlieir  lofty  hearing  liad  not 
■jifRarcd  to  command  iL  The  gultcrics  of  the  houses,  and  (ho  windows,  wcru 
lilU  vith  Udic9.  BctwiH.'ii  the  high  gnbled  roofs  stood  venturous  bnys  and 
Kniab.  Ta|>estry  floated  from  tlic  walls.  Within  vna  ever  and  anon  heard 
Lbcsubncc  of  many  roices  sinking  in  harmony.  Then  came  a  load  sonod  ul 
InnpeU;  and  a  greater  light  than  that  of  the  flickering  liuiifires  was  seen  in  the 
ifabBce;  and  the  windows  heramo  moro  crowded;  and  the  snnga  ceased  mthin 
(ic  direllings. 

Tfcc  proMssion  which  was  approaching  was  magnificent  enough  to  afford  the 
biglieH  gratification  lo  one  at  least  of  the  three  spectators  that  we  have  described. 
It  ng^^ested,  however,  the  consideration  that  it  did  not  belong  tohimsi'lf,  and 
■        lArt'V  no  particular  gh>ry  round  his  throne  and  person.     But,  nevertheless,  his 
H    rariosity  was  greatly  stimulated;  and  that  love  of  pump  which  he  had  already 
^M    hfgan  to  indulge,  in  proccKsitini^,  and  juusljir  and  loiiruays,  could  not  fail  of  re- 
H  cciving  some  delight  fi-om   the  remarkable  scene  tluit  was  iK-furc  him.     He  was, 
MB  Cavendish  has  deBcril>ed  him,  "  a  young,  lusty,  and  courageous  prince,  enter- 
ing into  the  flower  of  pleasant  youth."     His  amiiBcmenta  were  manly  and  intel- 
lectual, "exercising  himself  daily  in  shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  casting 
of  the  bar,  playing  at  the  recorders,  flute,  virginals,  and  in  setting  of  aongs  and 
making  of  Killitds."  '     The  future  sensual  tyrant  is  not  readily  seen  in  this  cK-- 
Mciiptiaa.    But  hi-rc,  un  Midsummer-Eve  in  1510,  was  Henry  standing  beside  the 
M  in  West  Cheap,  and  mixing  unknown  amongst  his  subjects,  like  the  Hnrouu 
^r-Rasheinl  *>(   tho    '  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'     Onward  came   the   March- 
^ig  Watcli,  winding  iuto  Cheap  from  tlio  little  conduit  by  Paul's  Gate.     Here, 
itc  rally, 

"Tlie  fryiii  of  licavcn  was  riill  or  fiery  elisiwfl, 
or  buiiiiiig  crcssca." 

The  pitchy  ropes  home  aloft  in  iron  frames  sent  up  their  tongues  of  fire  and 
wreaths  of  smoke  in  volumes  which  showc<l,  afar  off,  like  the  light  of  a  burning 
eily.  Stow  tells  us  that  for  the  "  furniture"  of  the  Marching  Watch  there  were 
mppoiotod  seven  hundred  cressets ;  besides  which  every  conotablc,  amounting  to 
lwi>  hundred  and  forty,  had  his  cresset  Kach  cresset  had  a  man  to  bear  it  and 
anotber  lo  serve  it.  so  that  the  crcssct-train  amounted  in  number  to  almost  two 
thuDaaitd  men.  This  was,  indeed,  civic  pomp  upon  a  splendid  scale.  A  jkktI  of 
the  nest  century,  whoso  name  la  almost  unknown  in  the  ordinary  catalogues  of 
English  poetry,  but  who  has  written  with  more  elegance  and  taste  than  half  of 
tboM!  we  cjiU  classica — Richard  Niccols,  in  a  performance  called  '  I^ndon's  Ar- 
tillery,' has  the  following  very  beautiful  lines  descriptive  of  the  bonfirui  and 
cH'saet- lights  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Summer  Solstice: — 

"Tla*  uahc-rul  •Jicphcrd  ljy  tii-i  fliH:k  iti  field 
Wttli  waudn  at  tlisi  limo  Tar  off  kclR-td 
The  wsnion  shine  of  iliy  iriiiniiilLanl  fires 
Pluyinfr  iipcm  the  lops  of  thy  laU  Buires." 
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Mingled  witli  the  cri^ssct- bearers  came  on  two  thouaand  men  of  the  Marching 
Watch,  some  mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  There  were  "demilances"  on  great 
hurws;  gunners  with  their  harquebuses  and  whccl-loclcs;  archers  in  M'hitc  coats, 
with  I>on»  bent  and  sheaf*  of  arrows  by  their  aides;  pike-men  in  bright  corslda; 
and  bill-men  with  aprons  of  mail.  FuUowing  these  came  the  conKtables  of  iho 
Watch,  each  in  bright  haniess  gleaming  from  beneath  his  scarlet  jomet'  and  his 
gulden  chain  ;  with  his  hcnchmun  following  him,  and  his  minstrel  before  him,  and 
his  crcBscL-light  by  his  side ;  and  then  came  the  waits  of  the  city,  and  morris -dancers 
footing  it  to  llicir  merry  notes;  and  then,  in  due  order,  the  mayor  himself  on 
horseback,  and  his  sword-bearer,  bis  henchmen,  his  harnessed  footmen,  hia 
giants,  and  his  pageants.  The  Sheriffs'  Watches,  says  Stow,  "  came  one  after 
the  other  in  lilic  order,  but  not  so  large  in  number  as  the  Mayor's."  Kiccola» 
Btill  apostrophizing  X.ondon,  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  solemnity : — 

"Tliy  ^odly  builOings,  that  till  then  di<l  bide 
Thrir  rich  atray,  opeu'd  ih'ir  winilonu  wide. 
_  WiiLTc  kiii^  great  )>ccts.  aud  uiuiy  a  noUc  dame, 

'Whoso  briatit.  pr-jirl  gliticring  roU.**  did  mock  ihe  tame 

Of  tlie  night's  burning  lighls,  did  Mt  to  Bce 

How  every  senator.  In  hU  dcFH'ce, 

Adorn'd  wiLh  shining  gold  and  purple  weeds. 

And  itKtcly  mounted  on  rich-trapped  ntccda 

Their  guard  uttcndinE,  through  ihe  Mreels  did  ride 

Befoie  their  foot-bands,  grac*d  with  glinerlng  pride 

Of  rich  gilt  »ru)».' 

Onward  Bwci>t  the  mighty  cavalcade  past  the  Cross  at  Cheap,  along  Conihill. 
and  by  Leadenhall  to  Aldgate.  It  was  to  return  by  Fenchnrch  Street  and 
Gracious  Street,  and  again  into  Comhill  and  through  Cheapsidc.  The  multi- 
tude thronged  after  it,  but  tlio  three  strangers  remained  almost  alone.  "  This 
costs  gold,*'  said  Wolsey.  "  And  it  is  worth  the  cost,"  replied  the  king. 
''Would  they  fight,"  said  Brandon,  "these  demilances  and  archent?"  "  Indeed 
they  would,"  said  Wolsey:  and  turning  round  to  the  king,  "such  men  hate 
fought  with  your  Highncss's  grandsircs;  and  the  cry  of  C7wA«  of  the  blue-cloaks 
is  as  fearful  a  rallj-ing  cry  as  that  of  5/.  George,"  "  Come,"  said  the  king,  "we 
must  homeward.  Are  the  streets  watched,  or  shall  wc  hare  to  knock  a  knave 
or  two  on  the  pate?"  The  streets  were  watched.  They  again  passed  Ludgate; 
And  as  they  descended  Fleet  Hilt  they  found  the  lamps  still  burning  before  the 
doors,  but  the  hospitable  tables  were  almost  descried.  At  due  intervals  stood  a 
constable  in  bright  harness,  surrounded  by  his  footmen  and  his  cresset- bearer; 
and  as  they  went  onward  through  Fleet  Street,  and  loukcd  to  the  right  and  left, 
up  the  narrow  lanes,  there  was  still  the  cresset  gleaming  in  the  armour.  "  We 
are  safe  to-niglit,"  said  the  king.  "  This  is  a  glorious  affair,  and  I  shall  bring 
her  Highness  to  see  it  on  St.  Peter's  Eve.  How  looks  the  city,  my  grave  Almonw, 
on  other  than  festival  nights?"  "It  is  a  melancholy  place,  your  Highnesa. 
After  curfew  not  a  light  to  be  seen:  the  one  cresset  in  a  street  makes  it  more 
gloomy;  and  mastcrlcss  men  cut  purses  in  the  dark,  while  the  light-bearer  tells 
the  rogues  where  there  is  no  watch."    '*  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  This  should 
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Bfdicd,*'  added  the  statrsman.  "  The  cmI  of  one  Midsumincr-Eve  wontd 
dmiMe  the  watch  for  the  rest  of  the  year."  "  Ho,"  said  Harry,  "  hang  up 
the  tWcvca.  and  let  the  true  men  liccp  in  their  houses,"  "  Thry  break  into 
Ik  Houtcs,"  said  Wolscy.  "  We  will  tell  our  justices  to  spare  none  of  them," 
rtplied  the  king.  They  were  by  this  time  at  Temple  Bar.  There  were  three 
Icd'boTKS  waiting,  and  a  doicn  footmen  with  lighted  torches.  Slowly  they  rode, 
for  tbc  way  was  rough,  past  St.  Clement's,  and  through  the  Strand,  and  by 
Cbiriog  Cross  to  the  palace-gates.  Here  aud  there  M-as  seen  a  solitary  bonfire, 
bvttlicrcwas  no  rush  of  population  as  in  tlie  city.  The  large  palatial  houses 
were  dark  and  silent.  The  river,  which  ever  and  anon  lay  spread  before  them 
u  liicT  looked  upon  it  through  the  broad  open  spaces  of  its  bunk,  was  red  with 
the  nilcction  of  the  city  6rcs.  The  courticr-pricst  was  at  his  master's  stirrup 
as  he  alighted ;  and  Henry  whispered,  "Come  to  me  to-morrow.  Our  people 
wiiit  [)ni)Json's  head,  and  the  sooner  you  get  his  house  the  better."  With  a 
loud  laugh  his  Highness  and  Brandon  vanished  into  an  inner  court  of  the  palace, 
and  the  Almoner  rode  thoughtfully  to  his  lodgings. 

Dnring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  as  Harrison  tells  us,  he  hung  up,  of  great 
tfciwM,  of  potty  ihiox'es,  and  rogues,  three  score  and  twelve  thousand.  This  wat 
a  iniokieale  mode  of  dispensing  with  a  preventive  potico  ;  though  we  doubt 
vbetker  the  prison  and  the  gallows  were  cheaper  than  lighting  and  watching. 
TTieiame  graphic  pen,  writing  in  158G,  adds — "  He  seemed  for  a  while  greatly  to 
have  terrified  the  rent ;  but  since  his  death  the  number  of  them  is  so  increased, 
that,  eiccpt  some  better  order  be  taken,  or  the  law  already  made  bo  better 
executed,  such  us  dwell  in  uplandish  towns  and  little  villages  shall  live  but  in 
snoU  safety  and  rest."  *  London,  we  have  no  doubt,  had  a  pretty  equal  share  of 
<£>nnnibTt  and  danger.  The  time  waa  paascd  when  it  could  bo  enjoined,  as  by 
ika  itatuLc  of  Edward  I.,  "  that  none  be  so  hardy  as  to  bo  found  going  or  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  the  city  afler  curfew  tolled  at  St.  Mart in's^le- Grand, 
wiih  iword  or  bockler,  or  other  arms  for  doing  mischief,  or  whereof  eril  suspicion 
might  arise,  nor  any  in  any  other  manner,  unless  he  be  a  great  man,  or  other 
tiwfii!  person  of  good  repute,  or  their  certain  messengers,  having  their  warrants 
to  go  firom  one  to  another,  with  lanthom  in  hand."  The  progress  of  industry  had 
rendered  it  necessary  that  others,  besides  great  men  and  their  accredited  mes- 
■ngen,  should  go  about  at  night,  and  not  be  considered  as  malufucturs.  Thirty 
jTCinaftur  the  Midsummer  Eve  of  1510,  Henry  VHI.  put  down  the  marching 
*itch.  "  considering  the  great  charges  of  the  citizens;"  but  the  good  old  lovers 
of  pageantr)-  would  not  so  readily  part  with  it,  and  it  waa  several  times  attempted 
to  be  revived,  till.  In  I.Vi9,  it  was  altogether  abandoned  ;  and  it  was  determined 
"in  the  room  thereof  to  have  a  substantial  standing  watch,  for  the  safety  and 
ervation  of  the  city."t  It  is  curious,  in  these  our  own  days  of  police  and 
*lighta,  to  look  lack  to  the  means  by  which  the  safety  and  prcscn'ation  oftho 
•ft.Twcre  secured.  The  watchman  had  gradually  been  transformed  from  a  sturdy 
«w*ahle  in  harness  into  a  venerable  personage  bearing  halberd  and  lanthom.  It 
*»•  tic  husincBa  of  this  reverend  person  to  make  the  cry  in».-ribcd  under  the 
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figure  of  the  waUhiiian  hci-c  given.  Hl>  hud  to  deal  with  deaf  listcocra,  and  ho 
thcrcfurc  proclaimed  with  u  voice  of  cunimund,  "  I^nlliorn !"  But  a  latithuni 
iiloiie  vvaa  n  liotly  utthout  n  soul ;  and  he  therefore  dcmuniird  "  a  uho/e  candle." 
To  ihiit  the  vitiil  s|jark  was  Xo  be  given,  and  he  continued  to  cxclaini,  *■  light" 
To  rvndcr  the  mandulc  less  individually  oppressive,  he  went  on  to  ety,  "  Hang 
out  your  lighUt"  Aud  that  oven  the  tlcepers  might  sleep  no  more,  he  ended 
wtlh  "  liearl" 


-     *■-  '■ 


*    Limituirfi,  soil  m  uha\t  ctrut^e  li^hil 

Wc  arc  told  by  the  chroniclers  that,  a*  early  as  1416,  the  Mayor,  Sir 
Henry  Barton,  ordered  lnnthurn>  and  lights  V>  W  handed  out  on  the  winter 
cveninfjK,  iK'twixt  Allhallous  and  CanUlt-mas.  For  three  centurici  this  pTacttcc 
Huli»istcd,  constantly  evaded,  no  doubt,  through  the  avarice  and  poverty  of  indi- 
viduals, Buinctinujs  probnbly  disused  altogether,  hut  alill  the  custom  of  London  up 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  cry  of  the  watchman,  "  han^  out  your  lights," 
was  an  exhortation  to  the  negligent,  which  probably  they  answered  only  by 
snores,  c(|ually  indifferent  to  tlieir  own  Kif'ity  and  the  public  preservation.  A 
worthy  mayor  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  pn»vidt'd  the  watchman  with  a  bell, 
with  ivhich  instrument  he  nceompanied  the  mimic  of  his  voice  down  to  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  "  Statutes  of  the  Streets."  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
were  careful  enough  for  the  prcicfvation  of  sik-ncc  in  some  things  They  pre- 
scribed that  "  no  man  shall  I>low  any  horn  in  the  night,  or  whistle  after  the  hour 
of  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  pain  of  imprisonment;"  and,  what  was  n 
harder  thing  to  keep,  thoy  also  forbad  a  man  to  make  any  "  sudden  outcry  in 
the  still  of  the  night,  as  making  any  affray,  or  beating  his  wife."  Yet  n  pri- 
rilegod  man  was  to  go  about  knocking  at  doors  and  ringing  his  atarnm — an 
intolerable  nuisance  if  he  did  whnt  he  was  oitli-red  to  do.  But  the  walchmcn 
were,  no  doubt,  wise  in  their  gencraticm.  With  honest  Dogberry,  they  could  not 
'*  sec  how  s!cc]i!ng  should  offend  ;*'  and  after  the  watch  was  set,  they  probably 
agreed  to  "  go  sit  u])i>n  the  church  bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed."  Dekkcr. 
however,  describes  the  bellman  as  a  person  of  some  activity — "  the  child  of 
darkness;  a  common  night-walker,  a  man  that  hnd  no  man  to  wait  u|K)n  hinii 
but  only  a  dog;  one  that  was  a  dinoidcred  person,  and  nt  midnight  would  beat 
at  men's  doors,  bidding  them  (in  mcro  mockery)  to  look  to  their  candles  when 
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IbcntBc'lvvs  were 
day  one  of  each  ward  "  began  to  go  ail  nijjiii  wirn  a  neii,  aim  ai  every  lanes 
end.  and  at  the  ward' s^  cud.  pavo  warning  of  fire  and  candle,  and  to  hcl|»  tin.' 
|KM>r,  and  pray  for  the  dead."  This  U  the  more  poetical  bellnmn  of  Millon'u 
•  II  Fenseroso :  '— 

"  BoiiM!  •lill  removed  place  will  lit. 

Wlirrc  ginning  cmb<rrs  tliroii^h  the  tOOlH 

Tciirh  ligfit  li  roiiiitcrfeit  h  ^li>om ; 

Fur  from  nil  re«oTl  nf  iiiirlti, 

Save  the  cr«-k>-l  on  llic  lienrlti ; 

Ur  the  bpllman's  dninsy  ciiitrm, 

To  b)e«9  Uie  doors  frgni  tiiglilly  liartii.' 

HiTriclc,  aUo,  hiw  given  us  thu  vers«s  of  the  tuDmau  of  poetry,  in  one  of  the 

chamung  morselii  of  hiis '  Hespcridee :' — 

"  FromlioiBe  of  scare-fires  rest  ye  (roc, 
From  tDurd<.Ts  B»?nc<lii'itc; 
Fn>m  all  iniBcliaii(.i.-s  thai  may  frJi-lil 
Your  pleasinK  slumbeis  in  ibe  iiiKtit, 
Mercy  wcure  yv  all.  anil  kwp 
Tlie  fCQUitis  froiii  >c  nhilc  ye  sleep. 
Put  one  o'elook,  aod  almost  IWQ, 
Mjr  iDuters  all, '  Gi>?ti  <la<r  to  you  1' " 

wl.  »rilh  or  n-ithout  a  bell,  the  real  prosaic  watehman  continued  to  inalce  the 
*)mi' ricniand  aa  his  ])rcderes»or»  for  Ughtii,  througU  ii  long  series  of  years;  and 
\m  lionand  tells  us  plainly  that  London  was  s  city  without  lamps.  But  thoiigli 
Vwu  a  pToitaie  person,  he  had  his  own  verses.  He  address:^,-<I  himsi'lf  to  the 
"liaida,"  He  exhorted  ihcm  to  uiuke  their  laiithonis  "  bright  and  clear."  He 
InUthviD  how  long  their  candles  were  expected  to  hum.  And,  finally,  like  a 
™nwlcr»li3  Uwgivor.  he  gave  n  reason  for  his  edict.  In  a  print  ivhieh  is  oF  the 
link  of  James  I.  we  have  the  watchman  here  rcprcficntcd,  with  the  ro]iow:ng 
•""M  unrfCTwritton  :— 
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mhUe  he  msdo  "  darkness  I'isible"  with  his  lanthont.  But,  as  we  see,  in  the  early 
daya  of  lanthorns.  whco  the  cresset  was  twin^  suporsodcd  by  "  Hang  out  yonr 
tight*,"  there  wa«  a  wonderful  demand  fur  these  commodities;  and  upon  the 
maids  and  their  mistresses,  who  were  nightly  appealed  to  for  the  provision  of 
the  external  light  that  was  to  protect  the  ward  from  thieves  and  murderers. 
must  hare  rested  a  rcry  serious  responsibilitv  of  keeping  "  horns  clear  and 
bright,"  and  securing  the  candle  against  "  chinks,"  either  made  by  "  time"  or 
bad  mannfaeturcrs.  Wo  have  an  old  print  of  Hans  Schoppcr's  before  us,  repre- 
senting the  lanthom-shop;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lady  has  taken  this 
piece  of  furniture  under  her  especial  care. 

Paris  was  in  the  some  condition  as  London  for  a  long  period.  The  nightly 
passengers  through  the  streets  walked  about  u'ith  lanthorns;  and  it  was  otdv  in 
limes  of  alarm  and  imminent  danger  that  ordinances  were  issued,  commanding 
eaeh  occupier  of  a  house  to  place  a  light  in  the  window  of  his  first  Boor.  La 
Kcinte,  the  first  tieii tenant- general  uf  [loUt^,  introduced  public  lanthorns  in  1667. 
This  was  hailed  as  a  great  event,  for  a  medal  was  struck  upon  the  occasion, 
bearing  the  legend  Vrbis  xccmitna  et  nitor.  One  lanthom,  lighted  with  candles, 
ifl  the  middle  of  each  street,  and  one  at  each  end,  constituted  the  amount  of  the 
■crarity  and  splendour  which  Louis  XIV.  and  his  minister  of  police  bestowed 
npon  the  Parisians.  We  cannot  exactly  say  whether  Boilcau  had  composed 
his  siTtcenth  satire  before  this  event,  but  about  this  period  he  describ&i  tha 
darkest  wood  as  far  less  dangerous  than  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  which  the  "  lated 
trarellcr"  would  encounter  four  bandit*  a«i  he  turned  a  corner; — 


tjt  bols  l«  plus  funntu  ci  1v  luoine  frequent  £ 
Ent  au  |»ix  riv  Puri<  uii  lieu  iJc  •Qre(&. 
M^lUcur  (luuc  k  cclui  qu'uiic  affuirL'  iTtiprCruc 
Etif^agc  un  \>pw  liop  Urd  au  d£u)ur  d'uno  rue  . 
Btcnlit  quaUc  baiiiiits,  hu  st.-ri«JU  lee  ctilit. 
La  bourse ." 


L 

^  London  was  perhaps  better  off,  with  its  general  system  of  private  lights, 
H  however  imperfect  that  system  might  be.  In  160-1  a  licence  was  granted  by  the 
H  corporation  to  certain  persons  "  (.onccrned  and  interested  in  glass-lights,  com- 
H  inonly  called  or  kno\vn  by  the  name  of  convex  lights,"  for  the  sole  supply  of  the 
^    public  lights  in  all  public  places  in  the  city,  for  twenty-one  years.     Here,  one 

^  would  have  thought,  would  have  been  the  prosperous  commencement  of  a  system 
which  would  really  have  insur&d  safety  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  But  when 
the  lease  was  expired  we  hear  no  more  of  the  glass-lights  or  convex  lights;  and 
every  housekeeper  whose  housi'  fronts  any  street  or  lane  and  is  of  the  rent  of 
ten  pounds,  and  every  prrmn  having  the  charge  of  a  public  building,  arc  each 

»  required  and  obliged,  in  every  dark  night,  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  September 
until  the  iwenty.fifth  dav  of  March,  to  bang  out  one  or  more  lanthom  or  lont- 
homs,  with  sulHcientcotton-wlck  cnndlcs  lighted  therein,  and  tu  continue  the  samo 
burning  in  every  such  d^irk  night,  from  the  hour  of  si:ic  until  the  hour  of  eleven 
^  of  the  same  night.  The  act  of  Common  Council  which  makes  these  provisions  tells 
ns  they  are,  "  for  securing  the  houses  agiiinst  robbers  and  thieves,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  murder,  and  the  convenioncy  of  passengers."  Glorious  provisions  in- 
deed were  they  for  acconiplishing  Lhust.-  ends  I  When  there  were  clouds  over  the 
moon, — and  whole  streets  and  porlionfi  of  streets  were  without  light,  because 
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the  inhabilanU  wcro  not  rated  at  ten  pounds, — and  Ihuro  was  no  light  at  all  aflcr 
«lc>vcn  o'clock,  wc  must  iidmirc  the  sa^ucity  of  the  civic  authurtlics  whu  thus 
pro|ioapd  U>  ])ut  down  rublicry  and  murder.  Dcfoc,  who  in  many  thtn^  vras  a 
Fcnhiry  iH'fdre  Ins  iigi',  published  a  pamphlet  in  1729,  wherein  he  suggested  a 
plan  "  by  which  our  streets  will  be  so  slrongtp  guarded,  and  »o  frhriontly  Uiu- 
Winfitcf,  that  any  part  of  Jjondon  will  lie  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  midnight  aa  at 
aoon-day.  and  burglary  totally  imprj.cticablc.''  Londou  continucii  tn  be  stnmi^lg 
gvarded  by  it«  "  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchmen"  for  anothor  hundred  years ; 
And  the  authorities  K-gan  to  think  of  rendering  the  streets  iUumimilcd  "  with  a 
convenient  and  sulUcieut  immK-r  of  glass  lamjis,''  nut  uutil  they  had  gone  up  in 
terror  to  Gcorgu  II.,  to  implore  "  a  spec<ly,  rigorou*,  and  exemplary  execution 
of  the  InwB  upon  the  ixMimnB  of  oHenders."  This  was  in  1/4-1.  But  wo  have 
something  to  say  upon  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  old  days  of 
"  Hang  out  your  lights,"  and  those  scmi-iuodern  days  when  uocicty.  pretending 
to  be  in  the  most  civilized  condition,  was  really  going  backwards  in  many  of  the 
cascntial  matters  that  constitute  the  '*  salt  of  life." 

It  has  Iteen  generally  held  that  crimes  of  violence  l>clong  only  to  what  arc 
called  the  rudest  states  of  society.  They  belong,  unquestionably,  to  an  imiwrfecl 
state  of  civlHiiation  ;  but  they  may  nevcrthelcBa  exist  under  a  condition  which 
admits  of  great  wealth  amongst  the  higher  individuals,  a  difTusion  of  wealth 
amongst  the  middle  classes,  and  a  certain  refinement  amongst  those  classes  who 
arc  Bup]H>sed  to  give  the  tone  to  an  age.  But  tbuy  nevertheless  indicate  some- 
thing radically  wrung  in  the  general  social  statu — some  imjHtrfect  application  of 
the  preventive  forces  which  belong  to  a  really  civilized  condition — some  grass 
ine(|nalily  in  the  distribution  of  freedom,  and  of  the  means  for  securing  the  com- 
fort* which  are  due  even  to  the  lowest  class,  conjoined  with  the  inability,  through 
the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  to  rise  out  of  that  class.  These  crimes  arc  not 
alwavs  confined  to  the  poorest,  but  spring  out  of  the  desire  to  employ  the  strong 
hand,  under  rircutiiMtances  where  mere  brute  force  is  a  general  indication  of 
power,  even  amongst  those  whose  peculiar  inleix-sl,  rightly  understood,  would  lie 
to  show  that  no  real  power  should  be  lawless.  We  can  understand  how  a  watch 
came  to  be  established  in  London,  when  it  was  "  a  common  practice  in  this  city 
that  a  hundi-ed  or  more  in  a  company,  young  and  old,  would  make  nightly  inva- 
sions upon  hous. ..  of  the  wealthy,  to  the  intent  to  rob  them  ;  and  if  they  f<uinil 
any  man  stirrinL;  ai  the  city  wiihin  the  night  that  wery  not  of  their  crew,  ihcy 
would  prcsentlv  murder  him;  insomuch  that  when  night  was  come  no  man  durst 
atlventure  to  walk  in  the  streets."*  This  was  an  age  of  general  lawlessness  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  watch  in  cities  by  Henry  III.  was  the  first  step  towards 
a  preventive  police.  But  it  is  not  ao  easy  to  comprehend  how,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  (in  1744),  Lfondnn  should  have  been  in  such  a  stale  that 
the  Loid  Mayor  and  aldermen  went  up  with  an  address  to  the  king,  representing 
"  that  divers  confederacies  of  great  numbers  of  uvil-disposed  persons,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  dangerous  weapons,  infest  not  only  the 
private  lanes  and  passages,  but  likewise  the  ])ublic  atrecla  and  places  of  usual 
concourse,  and  commit  most  daring  outrages  upon  the  |H-rsou8  of  your  Majcsly'e 
good  subjects,  whose  alTairs  oblige  them  to  pass  through  the  strrefs,  by  lerrifvinp, 
robbing,  and  wounding  them ;  and  these  facts  arc  frequently  ]>crpctnitcd  at  such 
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i1n«  at  wcro  heretofore  tlccniftl  luiura  ol"  Bccnrity."  If  in  the  "  hours  of  security" 
atwcdgangi  thiwdrttniycd  the  safety  of  ordinary  lifr.  what  roust  they  have  bt-nt 
rntliabuiirB  vf  darkness,  when  a  feeble  light  was  hung  luit  here  and  there  from 
sn  W  ticvcn  o'clock,  and  after  that  the  eity  was  surrendered  to  gloom  and 
rapinu?  In  the  first  fifly  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  tvc  should  assuretlly 
hire  Ihoughl  that  society  had  settled  into  order  and  security.  Tliesc  atrocities 
eodd  Dot  have  existed  with<mt  a  most  lamcntnhle  vretikness  in  the  govcmincnt. 
£rmtliing  was  then  lell  to  the  narrow -minded  hical  authorities.  There  was  no 
central  power.  'I'lie  govenuncnt  (what  ii  misnomor !)  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
mikcwir  and  to  hang*.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  cried,  "Hang,  hang!" 
**  Peniit  ua,  Sir,  to  express  our  hopes  that  a  speedy,  rijrorous,  and  exemplary 
OKcatHio  of  the  laws  u]ion  the  persons  of  offenders,  as  they  shall  fall  into  thi 
iHwb  cf  justice,  may,  nnder  your  Mujrsty's  ]>rincely  wisdom,  conduce  greatly  to 
rtifMip|.Tc««ing  these  enormities,  hy  striking  terror  into  the  wicked,  and  prc- 
Tvilbg  Dth.rs  from  entering  into  Kuch  cvit  courses."  And  the  king  promised  he 
wflttld  hang:  "  Nothing  shall  lie  wanting  on  my  jtart  to  put  the  laws  in  execu- 
tmi.to  supjwrt  the  mogistrntes  rigorously  to  punish  such  heinous  oflcndcrs.** 
Some  person,  whose  good  deeds,  like  those  of  many  others,  havf  fallen  into 
oblirion,  suggested  a  wiser  course;  and  Maitland,  the  historian  of  the  citj-,  from 
•base  work  we  collect  these  remarkable  faots,  tells  us,  "this  year  was  enacted 
aMtfaer  act  of  Parliament  for  making  more  c0celnal  provision  for  adufhtcniny  the 
■tm-lsof  this  city."  A  mental  illumination  hail  l>ccn  required  before  this  de- 
■irsLIc  event.  In  the  long  interval  iK-twcen  the  vigour  of  despotism  and  the 
bettor  vigour  of  sound  legislation,  London  must  have  been  anything  but  ■ 
pUuant  abode.  Under  the  one  sway  (in  the  latter  days  of  Klizabeth  for  exam- 
pip), Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  strung  up  a  dozen  cutpurscs  on  a  morning;  and 
nltliough  he  says,  "  It  is  grown  for  a  trade  now  in  court  to  make  means  for 
rejirieres — twenty  |;ound  for  a  reprieve  is  nothing,"*  jet  he  contrived  to  rlrar 
I^mloa  for  a  season  of  the  rogues,  hy  dint  of  the  tinltvr  and  the  whip.  But  then 
nunc  the  age  of  weakness — a  necessary  consctiueuce  of  a  government  rehixing  its 
dinajiline,  in  thai  reganl  for  the  "liberty  of  the  subject"  which  was  another 
iiMic  for  its  own  ignorance  and  idleness.  All  the  social  pictures  of  the  days  of 
Abbc  and  of  the  two  first  Georges  exhi  hit  a  slat*  of  police  much  worse  than  the 
dsysof  Elizabeth.  London  was  then  a  |)rey  not  only  to  daring  thieves,  but  to 
>v^4tgering  bullies  and  hired  UBKissins,  wlio  had  lost  the  old  salutary  terror  <.! 
ikcaar-chambcr,  and  despistsl  tlie  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  In  the 
liineof  Charles  II.  Dryden  was  waylaid  and  beaten  by  u  gang  of  ruHians  liiri-d 
ty  Wheeler,  as  he  walked  home  from  Will's  CoticeUousc  to  Genard  Street. 
TkisirnB  a  solitary  ease.  But  the  Spectator  has  left  us  the  unquestionable  evi- 
ifcgfthc  cxiatenee  of  "the  Mohocks,"— «  rhtss  that  would  apjiear  as  luipos- 
I  to  have  existed  in  the  I^mdun  of  the  days  of  Anne  as  of  those  of  George  IV.: 
"Aq  outrageous  ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt  tu  their  fellow-creatures  is 
•fcc great  cement  of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification  required  in  the 
■'*0bcr8,  In  order  to  exert  this  principle  in  its  full  strength  and  perfection, 
*wj  take  core  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch  that  is  beyond  the  poRsibility  of 
••taiding  to  any  motions  of  reason  or  hnmanitv.  then  make  a  general  sally,  and 
W«k  all  that  arc  so  unfortunate  as  to  walk  the  streets  through  which  they 

EUu't  Lctlon.  Tint  Soric*.  Hi>\.  ii.  |h  3i9. 
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patrol.     Some  are  knocked  down,  others  stabbed,  others  cut  and  carbonadoed." 
Oay  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  same  association  :^ 

"  Now  i*  the  tim**  that  rakes  Ihf ir  revels  Iteep, 
Kindl^rB  of  riut,  cnnmies  of  slwp. 
Hi*  KStter'd  pence  the  flying  Nicker  '  Ringi. 
And  with  the  copper  ehoiver  ihe  cucmMit  riogs. 
Who  has  not  heard  The  ScowL-n^r'a  inidnight  fune? 
Who  has  not  trrmMed  at  the  Mohoi^'k'a  name? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  their  blows  or  new-mvcntcd  wounds?" 

We  have  a  Mohock  or  two  still  left;  and  sometimes  our  magistrate*  are  still 
weak  enough  to  inflict  a  miserable  money  ]>cnalty,  instead  of  honestly  levelling 
all  distinctions  amongst  those  made  equal  by  crime  and  fully.  But  we  have  no 
fraternity  of  Mohocks.  A  firm  police  will  root  up  the  last  of  the  race.  Some 
thirty  years  after  the  Spectator  had  described  the  Mohocks,  Johnson  gave  ua 
a  picture,  in  his  '  London/  of  the  individual  bully; — 

"  prepare  for  di-aih  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sij^n  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop.  willi  new  couiraiBsioo  vaiu. 
Who  sleeps  on  bTHmbW  till  lie  kiDs  his  man. — 
Some  fiohc  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  Biahs  \uu  tor  ajest. 
Yet  even  these  hero«,  luiKhicvoiuly  gay. 
Lords  of  the  street  and  terrors  of  Lhe  way, 
FluiVd  ai  they  arc  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine. 
Their  prudent  insulls  to  the  poor  conflne; 
Afar  ihey  mark  x\w  flimbeiiiV  hri^ht  approach. 
Aud  sliun  lhe  shiniug  train  sud  golden  cuach-" 

Tqis  then  (1738)  was  the  age  of  flambeaux  and  linkboys.     London  had  onlj 

*  The  K«utl9in«ii  who  bn«k(  xinilvin  vtib  halfiwoes. 
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sliU  tU  Unchorns  here  end  tlirro,  and  its  Tew  glass  lamps.  Wostuiinater  was  per* 
hap«  vonc  provided.  But  the  coach  rolled  from  the  theatre  and  the  ball  with 
its  ItTcricd  torch-bcarcn;  and  even  the  present  century  has  se«a  flambeaux  in 
XfOAdon.  The  intelligent  antiquary — not  ho  who  discorers  nothing  of  antiquitr 
but  what  is  buried  in  the  earth  or  described  in  the  classics — mav  twhold  a  relic 
of  the  manners  of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  some  of  our  existing  squares  and 
strvv'ts,  that  have  stood  up  against  the  caprices  of  fashion.  Ou  each  side  tlie 
door-way,  and  generally  attached  to  the  posts  that  carry  an  arching  lanip-raU> 
are  two  instruments  that  look  like  the  old  tin  horn  of  tlie  crier  of  "  great  ncwa." 
They  are  the  flambeau-extinguishers:  aud  when  the  gilded  coach  was  dragged 
licarily  along  at  midnight  tu  the  manpiun  (people  of  fushion  once  went  to  bed  at 
midnight),  and  the  principal  door  was  closed  upon  tlie  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
great  house,  the  footmen  thrust  their  torches  into  these  hom-likc  cavities,  and  as 
the  horses  moved  off  by  instinct  to  their  stables,  the  same  footmen  crept  down 
the  a^ea  in  nttcr  darkness.  There  woa  perhaps  a  solitary  linkboy  at  the  comer 
of  the  square,  especially  if  an  opened  cosHpool,  or  a  little  lake  of  m  ud,  promised 
ft  locality  where  gentlemen  without  his  aid  might  break  their  necks  or  aoil  their 
■Cockings,  But  he  generally  hovered  about  the  theatres  and  taverns.  He  was, 
too  often,  a  half-idiotic  wretch,  whose  haggard  features  have  been  admirably 
preserved  by  Boitard,  an  artist  of  Hogarth's  period,  who  possessed  some  share 
of  the  Uogarthian   humour.      Gay  descrilics    "  the  officious  linkboy's  smokj 


light  ;'■  but  he  has  also  given  the  fraternity  a  bad  character,  which  perhaps 
they  were  enabled  to  live  down.  The  f  oor  fellow  of  Boilard's  picture  we  are  sure 
did  not  deserve  the  reproach : — 

"Thoucli  tboit  an  fmT^tcJ  by  tlic  linkmsD'scall. 

Yet  trust  him  noi  along  the  lonely  irall ; 

In  the  inid-wny  hrll  ()ue:icli  the  flamine  tinuici. 

And  ■han>  Uic  bootf  u^ilb  the  pilfenntc  Utiid. 

Still  keep  ilie  public  Btreets,  wb«Tc  oily  »yi>. 

Shot  Ixuin  the  cr^st&l  lamp,  o'erspitai]  Uty  wxya" 

Oily  raj-B,  and  crystal  lamps!  The  very  existence  of  the  "  linkmen'*  and  "the 
piliiering  band"  tells  us  to  what  extent  the  illumination  reached,  and  what  were 
digni6ed  by  the  name  of  "  public  atreets." 
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But  the  age  of  lampn  was  really  approarhiiig.  The  Oity,  m  wc  »rc,  licramo 
vigorous  in  litflitinj*-,  when  it  was  fi-und  that  aerority  did  little  n^Rintt  the 
thieves;  antl  the  Westniiiistcr  Paving  and  Lig;hting  Act  was  passed  in  1 7Gt;. 
'i'hfn  came  Uic  glurics  of  tho  old  lauiplightcrs ; — the  progress  thruagh  each  dis- 
trict to  trim  the  wicks  in  a  morning — and  the  terrible  skurry,  with  ladder  driven 
uguinst  your  breast,  and  oil  shuwerLHl  upon  your  head,  as  twiiight  ap])roacho(l. 
What  a  twinkling  then  wns  there  through  nil  the  streets!  But  wc  were  proud  of 
our  lamps;  and  llerkmann,  in  his  '  His  Lory  ipP  Inventions,'  has  d^-scriWd  them 
as  something  Hko  a  wonder  of  the  world.  Beneath  the  faint  lamp  slept  the  watch- 
man; or  if  ht;  walked,  he  still  walked  with  his  lanthorn :  and  the  linkhoy,  yet  a 
needful  nuxiliftry  to  the  lamp  and  the  lanthorn,  guided  the  reeling  gcntleraan 
from  his  tavern  to  his  lodging. 


[LanitonatSlclit,  ITHl] 

The  old  system  of  watching  lasted  up  to  1830.  It  is  impossihlc  to  conceive 
any  institution  more  unfitted  for  tho  demands  of  society,  more  corrupt,  moro 
inefficient ;— in  a  word,  as  it  was  described  by  all  pjirties  before  the  passing  of 
Sir  Rfibert  HcePs  Police  Art,  it  was  an  intolerable  nuisance.  It  is  amazing  how 
it  could  have  lasted  «o  long  ;  and  its  duration  can  be  accounted  for  uptm  no  crther 
priniriplc  than  that,  it  being  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  was  utterly  wnrlhlesii  and 
contemptible,  means  wore  ivsorted  to  for  rendering  the  police  of  London  in  sim-e 
degree  efficient,  whilst  those  reverend  pensioners,  who  had  only  the  duty  to  dis- 
charge of  having  their  lanthonis  broken  (soriu-timcs  their  heads),  and  of  spring- 
ing their  rattles  duly  at  the  midnight  hour,  row  or  no  row.  were  held  to  be 
entirely  without  responsibility  in  the  serious  matters  of  burglary  and  strcct-rob- 
Irtry.  Thesic  were  lea  to  tUu  inspection  of  the  officers  of  Bow  Street;  and  very 
vigilant  had  these  functiuiiarics  been  for  some  thirty  years.    There  was  no  such 
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',r^  OS  a  inounU-<l  highirn]-inaii  known  iti  the  ocighbourliood  or  Ixindoii ;  utroet' 
NbbcTicfi  hiul  liccome  very  rare;  Lur^flarita  vrcro  not  coininon.  The  faro,  of 
tVings  hftd  been  wondiTriilly  chaiif;«l  since  the  Ix)n(Ion  Ihicvrs  plultrd  to  stop 
Queen  Annc*a  Lt»ach  as  she  n-tumi'd  from  BHpj.-er  in  the  i-ity ;  ami  aiiK-e  highway- 
incB  committed  robberies  in  noon-day  in  the  imnie<liatc  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
uiil  slowly  rode  through  the  villiiG^-s  without  any  one  daring  to  stop  them.  But 
the  application  of  a  scientific  discovery  had  oa  much  to  do  with  some  of  these 
beiwficuil  results  as  the  gri-calcr  vigilance  of  a  police.  When  London  became 
lifiilcJ  with  gaa,  half  the  worl  of  prevention  of  crime  was  accomplished. 

U  is  pleasant  tu  think  what  hns  been  done  in  this  matter  in  our  own  day.    Bir- 

nuagkani.  Mallfax,  Manehestcr,  had  employed  gas  as  a  means  of  lighting  manu* 

faitorics  very  early  in  the  present  centur)';  but  Ix>ndun  first  adopted  this  beaiitinil 

light  in  her  ]mbUc  strccls.     Tall-Mall  was  thus  illuminated  in  1807;  and  we 

I       mtainly  owe  this  application  of  the  invention  (although  lo  the  invention  itself  he 

nui  hire  no  claim)  to  the  sanguine  pci-scvcrancc  of  a  German,  named  Winwr. 

^     lie  raised  a  sulxicription  of  M.OOO/.  for  his  experiments;  and  not  a  penny  came 

H   Uck  to  the  subscriWi-s.     But  he  lighted  n  street.     For  several  years  Pali-Mall 

^M  iW  u-:ts  su  lighted.     His  extravagant  expcctatiuns  of  enormous  profits  to  his 

^F  nUcribers  had  utterly  failed  ;  but  the  principle  could  not  fail.     The  business  uf 

tlif  fint  chartered  company  wiis  also  long  unprofitalilt";  but  in  fourteen  years 

tlKyhiid  conquered  every  difliculty.     Other  companies  were  rapidly  established; 

I       Uil  the  metropolis  now  burns  gas  in  every  Hpiniv,  street,  alley,  lane,  passage, 

L     BsdraurL     It  was  shown  in  \S'2'A,  u[K]n  ii  paritamcntary  investigation  inttt  the 

H   uiTiin  uf  the  chartereil  cMm|mny,  that  lliey  ]»roduced  six  hundred  and  eighty 

^L  ibouud  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  night,  giving  :i  ligiit  cipnil  to  tlitrty  thonsanti 

^P  fmnnfc  of  tallow  candles.     The  consumption  of  the  metropolis  is  now  reckoned 

Klacarly  nine  millions  of  cubic  feet  iu  twcnt3'-fDur  hours;  so  that  the  production 

1      DTgu  in  Tendon  eivrt/  night  is  rqiml  to  the  light  of  four  Imndred  thousand 

L     pauiidt  of  tidlow  candles.     Compare  this  with  the  one  "cnndh-  with  a  cotton 

H  tridi,"  hung  up  here  and  there,  from  six  to  eleven  o'clock  on  dark  nights.     In 

H  1736.  when  public  lamps  wore  to  a  certain  extent  established,  the  City  had  only 

W  tw  thousand  throughout  all  its  great  thoroughfares  and  numberless  Lines  nnd 

sllc}ii.    Should  wc  err  iu  oaying  that  the  light  of  these  thousand  lani[>s  was  not 

■Wc  than  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  tallow  candles?     This  slight 

OTDfiuUitiim  supplit's  food  for  thought. 

But  if  the  nightly  illumination  of  L,ondon  la  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  a 
f<clttrc8*|ue  shajK-,  let  us  recollect  how  Kichard  Niccols  dt'soribeil  iht*  lllumina- 
ti«iofthe  Iwnfirea  and  cresset-lights  of  Midsummer-Eve,  startling  ihe  sliepheitl 
•nwJiiig  his  flocks  on  the  ncighliouring  hills.  There  is  a  nobler  and  far  mure 
l^lliant  illumination  now  lighting  up  this  mighty  city,  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
"CTj  night  tliroughout  the  year.  The  noblest  prospect  in  the  world  is  London 
Bwin  Hiimpstcad  Heath  on  a  bright  winter's  evening.  The  stars  arc  shining  id 
WtTea,  hut  there  are  thousands  of  earthly  stars  glittering  in  the  city  there  spread 
^•fcre  us:  and  as  wc  look  into  any  small  space  of  that  wondruus  illumination,  we  can 
tf»tt  long  lines  of  light  losing  themsclvi's  in  the  general  8]ilciiflour  of  the  distance, 
nidvtcau  see  the  dim  shapes  of  mighty  buildings  afsr  off.  showing  their  dark 
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m**»»  amidst  the  (flowing  atmovphcre  that  hang*  over  ihe  capital  for  niitca,  wiUi 
the  edges  of  flickering  clouds  gilded  u  if  they  were  touched  by  the  6nt  sun- 
lighL  This  is  a.  spectacle  that  men  look  not  u]>on,  bccaiuc  it  is  common  ;  and  so 
we  walk  amidst  the  nightly  splendours  of  Cheapside,  and  forget  what  it  wu  io 
the  days  of  Marching  Watches.  But  in  all  these  things  «re  may  trace  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  a  principle.  A  city  has  made  some  progress  in  civilisation 
when  its  institutions  are  suihcicntly  compact  for  men  to  be  agreed  upon  union  for 
their  common  safety.  It  has  made  a  great  progress  when  tliat  union,  hon-ever 
imperfectly  directed,  exhibits  itself  in  occasional  magnificence  amidst  habitual 
porcrty  of  expcndilure.  There  is  another  stage  when  the  pomp  is  abandoned, 
and  the  capital  wasted  upon  it  is  dedicated  to  some  general  improi'cmcnt.  The 
extent  of  the  improvement  is  a  rguestion  only  of  time.  The  two  thousand  cresset- 
lights  of  the  Midsummer-ETc  of  1510,  and  the  thousands  upon  thou&ands  of  the 
nightly  gas-lights  of  1841,  are  not  to  widely  separated  as  the  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years  might  appear  to  say.  They  arc  to  be  associated  as  much  as  they 
are  to  be  contrasted.  The  lamplighter  of  1800  appears  to  belong  almost  as  lillls 
to  our  own  day  as  the  ancient  crcssct-bearer. 
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VII.— ST.    MARY    OVEKIES. 

HuBtKCE  has  of  late  jrcan  borrowed  much  from  the  stores  whit^h  out  antiquariet 
ud  lupngraphers  have  been  so  long  and  so  induBtrtuusIv  heaping  up,  aud  wrillt 
lis  "'wizard'*  totich  has  re-atiimated  the  dry  bunes  and  cruniblinfj  particles,  till  the 
pMtkiu  again  become  the  present,  and  the  shapes  around  which  hang  so  many 
rfour  dcarmt  recollections  have  once  more  lived  and  moved  before  our  eyw, — 
llieif  entire  Wing,  physifal,  moral,  and  incnlul,  revealed  to  our  earnest  curiosity. 
Ilia  pitvl hat  the  antiquaries  and  the  topographers,  on  their  part.donot  reciproeate 
"1th  frii'odly  ad^-anees.  Uoinancc  would  do  much  fur  them.  So  far,  however,  are 
"icj  from  thinking  so.  that,  even  when  anything  of  the  Itind  comcB  in  thcut  way — 
Kteforwd  u|ion  their  attention  that  they  mMs/ notice  it^nothing  can  be  more 
TOiacteriatic  than  their  treatment  of  the  impertinence.  How  Buspiciously  they 
ptvrinto  its  genealogy  ;  how  curtly  they  djimiss  it  if  no  flaw  be  there  discover- 
"'•ic;  how  triumphuntlj  if  there  be!  They  want  no  Rosamond's  Bower  to  bloom 
y  tiem.  The  Lion  Heart  may  remain  in  captivity  for  ever,  rather  than  Blondel, 
"fidcr  such  touching  and  beautiful  cirtumstancee.  shall  dis<-ovcr  his  abode,  and 
'•''  ^  means  of  hi*  relief.  So,  iu  the  history  of  the  noble  church  we  are  about  to 
**Tihc,  Mary  Overy,  plvii'g  to  and  fro  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  g^eal 
**"",  before  a  single  metropolitan  bridge  existed,  and  dev*iting  her  earnings,  as 
*''ll  u  the  earnings  of  her  parents  before  her,  to  the  treclion  of  a  religious  house 
"■"IU  lanka.  -even  she,  poor  maiden,  hardly  escapes  their  hands:  tliey  would 
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iloprivc  her  of  all  lionoura,  based  though  Ihey  be  upou  ume  or  tcu  ccnturie*  of 
graU'ful  i-ycoUfction.  And  uliy  would  they  do  ihis?  Why,  whilst  few  Iradiltoni* 
are  better  Hiithcnticatcd  than  this  of  the  FtTrymou's  daughter,  should  few  or  none 
of  the  local  historians  give  it  frank  and  hearty  credence  ?  Why  should  most  of 
them  mnlcc  a  |>oiot  of  questioning  iia  truth  ?  Ijot  us  sco  what  the  evidence  is. 
And  first  we  shall  call  one  of  their  own  body  (honest  John  Stow,  the  prim-e  of 
topographers,  because  he  has  some  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  about  him)  into  court. 
He  favours  us  with  two  separate  depositions.  The  first,  where  he  states  his 
aut/iorilif  h  be  "  Limtcd,  hist  prwr  of  St.  Manj  Orcnes,"  wc  have  already  tran- 
scribed in  our  account  of  Ix>ndon  Bridge;*  the  other,  in  which  we  find  ftomo 
important  additions  made,  runs  as  foUu%t'!i :  "  This  church,  or  some  other  in  place 
thereof,  was  of  M  iitne,  hiuj  before  i/te  Cotu/iasf,  an  houiic  of  sisters,  founded  by 
a  maiden  named  Mai'y.  Unto  the  which  luuisc  and  si-sltms  she  left  (as  was  left 
her  by  her  parents)  the  oversight  and  profits  of  a  cross  ferry  over  the  Thr.mea 
there  kept  before  that  any  bridge  was  bullded.  This  House  of  Sisters  was  aflvT- 
wards  by  Swithin.  a  noble  lady,  converted  into  a  college  of  priests,  who.  in  plaee 
of  the  ferry,  buUded  a  bridge  of  timber.  Sic.  •  •  •  *  In  the  year  HOG  was  this 
ehurt-li  again  founded  for  cjinons  regular,  by  William  Pont  do  I'Arehe  aiul 
William  Dauncy,  Kts.,  Nonnans/'f  It  will  be  obscri'eil  that  the  slaicmcnt  here 
])ut  upon  record  is  direct  and  unqualified ;  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Linsted  spoke  not  only  from  the  traditional,  but  also  from  the  written,  records 
of  the  house,  which,  being  in  Iiatln,  were  all  destroyed  a  few  years  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  house  at  the  Reformation,  as  "superstitious''  reiilHlns  of  the 
Catholic  church.  At  all  events,  whatever  Linsted's  story  may  Ihj  worth  as 
regards  the  bridge,  it  is,  as  regards  St.  Mary  Ovcries,  deserving  of  every  credit. 
because  supported  by  other  and  must  satisfactory  proufs.  Thus  wc  learn  from 
him,  and  in  express  wards  fnrm  him  oTtly,  that  the  funndution  of  St.  Mury  Ovoriea 
dated  from  a  perioil  "  long  belnre  the  Conquest."  Now,  first,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a.  religious  house  in  Soulhwaric  at  the  early  pcrind  referred  to : — *'  The 
Bishop  [of  Baycux]  has  in  Suuthwark  one  monastery  and  one  harbour.  King 
Edward  [tlu-  f'oufcssor]  hold  it  on  the  day  he  died.  Whoever  held  the  chunh 
held  it  of  the  King."  And.  secondly,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  St.  Mary 
Ovcries  was  that  religious  house,  "there  being  no  pretence,"  says  Bishup  Tanner 
(a  high  authority),  "  for  any  other  to  claim  to  lie  as  old  as  the  CimfcHstjr's  time.'' 
Surely  tliis  is  good  evidence;  but  it  is  not  all.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  a  portion  of  that  very  early  building  still  remains.  "  Recently,  when  digging 
for  a  family  vault  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  of  the  church,  near  the  nllar,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  thi-ongh  a  very  ancient  foundation  wall,  which  nceei-  cvuitt 
hafx  formed  any  j.art  of  tltt; present  Edifice,'  the  Bituation  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  IToiis*!  of  Sisters/'J  described  by  Stow  as  near  the  east  part  of  the 
present  St.  Mary  Overies,  "above  the  choir,"  and  where  he  says  Mary  was 
buried.  Lastly,  there  is  the  name  itself.  Who  is  meant  by  St,  Mary  ?  Not 
certamly  tho  mother  of  Jeausj  for  a  part  of  the  edifice  (the  well-known  Lady 

■  PajM  77,  78.  -f  Sltvpr'»  Stow,  vol.  iu  y.  773. 

;  Taflor'*  •  Annuls  of  St.  Mary  Onty;'  a  wnik  \o  whicb  ■me  are  iMuuii  tu  Ktfttm  our  ulilijfiiUoiii  tiH-nuoli 
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Chajic])  {*  expressly  diHlicatcd  to  her;  on  the  otbcr  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of 

common  occurrence  in  the  early  ageu  of  the  Cliri»tian  church  to  enter  the  nnmct 

of  the  bcncfiictoTB  of  religions  communities  in  their  "  ainon'  books,  which  names 

were  recited  from  time  to  time  with  honour,  and  the  j>cr«oni  thenceforward  held 

fti  tamcti,  or  sainti ;  and  hence  tlic  word  **  canottization."    Such,  douLtless.  was  the 

proccsH  that  transformed  the   ferrvman's   daughter  into   SU  Mary  Overy:  Iho 

lattvr  vurd  nicuuing  either  Otvr  the  Ith^  (thu  Saxon  word  fur  river),  ur,  o*  the 

Ferry, — easily  corru|jled  into  Ovcry,  when  the  bridge  had  put  aside  the  mure 

ffimitiTD  method  of  traniport,  and  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  was  for- 

grttpn,     The  last  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  derivation;  "for- in  aoiiic  very 

anocnt  records  the  church  is  called   St.  Mary  ai  the  Feirt/."*     So  that,  on  the 

whole;  we  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  once  more  declaring  our  faith  in  the 

Inriocyof  the  ferrj-man's  daughter,  and  in  stating  our  firm  belief  that  tradition, 

lJDit«l,  and  Stow,  arc  right  in  this  their  account  of  the  foundation  of  one  of 

ike  nost  interesting,  beautiful,  and  leajit  known  of  Ix>ndon  edifices. 

Tbo  second   foundation  of  St.  Mury  Overics  was,  as  we  have  seen,  for  ranona 
ngi]ar;t  and  the  founders  were  "William  Font  de   l*Arche,  and  William 
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^iincy,  Knifrhts  Normans."  Aldgod  was  the  iirut  prior.  Gilford,  the  then 
*Mbi)p  of  Winchester,  who  nbout  the  same  period  built  the  splendid  palace 
'Jjoining,  waa  also  a  great  benefactor:  indeed  the  erection  of  the  entire  nave 
••  lUributcd  to  him.      Others  rendered  nssistancc  of  a  different  but   no   less 


*  IbvoBii  Mgblingkk'i  St.  Saviour'*. 

1  Ctton  oT  tbs  nnler  uf  St.  Augiuli.te,  wbo  were  Ii-m  tlrict  iii   ibcir  duciiilitio  tlitn  die  RlohIu  gniMiLlIy 
^Mnnc  ms  a  nbila  Innio,  witli  a  blad:  dwtl:,  iukI  3  lutod  corcriiig  tlw  ImwI,  iic«V,  «i>I  tiiuuUra*. 
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nvful  kind.  Alexander  Fitzgerald  gave  two  weys  of  cheese,  and  his  grandson 
Henry  a  field  of  wheat.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  presentation  of  important 
gifts  arc  strikingly  illustrated  in  ihe  instance  of  the  second  Earl  of  Warren,  who, 
in  presenting  his  church  of  Kircesfield  to  the  new  priory,  placed  a  knife  upon 
the  altar,  in  confirmation  of  the  grant.  Of  the  building  erected  at  this  period, 
there  remained  in  the  navi-,  till  the  late  alterations  four  massy  round  pillars 
(Jifii:ring  from  all  the  others,  of  a  later  date,  which  supported  the  roo^,  and  the 
very  ancient  Norman  arch  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  buried  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  which  led,  it  is  euppoted,  into  the 
cloisters  that  extended  along  the  northern  side  of  St.  Mary  Overits. 

In  the  great  fire  of  Southwark  in  1212  '  the  Priory  received  so  much  damage, 
that  the  canons  fuundcd  an  hospital  in  the  neigh Imurhood,  where  they  performed 
all  tin-  scrviri-8  of  their  church  until  St.  Mary  Ovcrica  was  repaired.      From  this 
hospital  arose  the  well-known  St  Thonias's.    Alwut  five-and-twcnty  years  after  thii 
sad  calamity  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus 
[Peter  dcs  Rocht-s],  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Rome,  bv  the 
Pope,  having  previously  distinguished  himself  as  a  follower  of  Richard  I.,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  his  hands.    On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  king.  Menry  III.,  but  was  soon 
supplanted  by  his  great  rival,  Hubert  dc  Burgh.     Of  the  state  of  the  Priory 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centnrv  there  is  an  interesting  record;    it  is  an 
aniiwer  to  the  application  of  the  king,  Edward  I.,  tu  admit  one  of  his  aged  ser- 
vanta   into   their  body.     They  state  that   they  arc  bo   poor  that  the  whole  of 
their  goods,  rents,  and  possessions  cannot  afford  sufficient  for  their  own  mainte- 
nance without  the  "  pious  bounty  of  the  faithful;"  and  then  continue: — "  our 
church,  too,  which  now  for  thirty  years  last  past  (oh  shame!)  has  been  in  ruin, 
we  have  laboured  our  utmost  about  the  repairs  of,  since  the  beginning  of  that 
time,  yet  we  have  only  been  able  to  proceed  so  far  in  its  restoration  (hindered  by 
rexfttious    and  burdensome  exactions,  as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal)  as  to 
build  our  campanile.     Moreover,  through  that  continued  ri.'sistance  which  with- 
out ceasing  we  attempt  agiiinst  the  violence  of  the  RiverThaines  (on  whose  hanks 
our  little  house  is  situated),  and  for  the  safety  of  our  church,  our  strength  would 
not  suffice  for  our  own  security,  were  the  danger  not  lessened  happily  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  subsidy,  on  the  other  by  our  being  immediately  furnished  by  our- 
Bolvcs,"  &c.  t    During  the  period  that  the  monks  had  been  so  piously  struggling 
to   repair   their   church,  Walter  Archbishop   of  York   (in   1273)   promulgated 
thirty  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  should  assist  them  ;  with  what  success  docs  not 
appear.     Another  ancient  record  recalls   a  custom  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
olden  times,  which  must  have  presented  many  pleasing  and  picturesque    features. 
The  Priory  passed  a  statute  in  1337.  restricting  the  boy-bishop  tu  the  limits  of  his 
own  parish.     The  personage  thus  refjrred  to  was  a  child  commonly  chosiru  from 
among  the  choristers  by  them  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day  (Ucccinber  6).  to  assume  the 
dignity  und  perform  some  of  the  offices  of  a  bi-^hop.  until  llie  following  Innocents' 
Day,  wearing  all  the  while  the  mitrcj  and  bearing  the  psiatoral  staff.     On  tlie  cv© 

f  BtiiMl«la  ftoriuKi  el  Lilenun  in  Tuiri),  Lanrtuo.     Aan.  3'J  Kd*.  I.    TnUMlaltd  ia  TijliWi  '  Aiitoo. 
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of  thftt  day,  the  chorister  as  bishop,  and  his  coinpaniooi  as  prebends,  walked  in 
proeeasion  to  the  church,  preceded  by  the  dean  and  canons.  As  he  went  he  vaa 
fcaitcd  by  the  people,  and  bestowed  in  return  his  blessing,  which  was  highly 
euTcted. 

We  arrive  now  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  St.  Mary 
Os-crics — its  rcstonition  about  the  close  ut  tUc  (tmrtccnth  century,  when  the  poet 

kOfitrr  coDtnbuted  the  principal  funds.  This  church  was  doubtless  endeared  lo 
fevin  by  a  peculiar  tic :  he  was  married  here,  in  1397.  to  Alice  Groundylf,  by  iha 
celebrated  William  of  Wickham,  who  then  held  the  sec  of  Winchester;  and  here 
ihcil  ashes  repose.  A  small  monument  marked  the  site  of  her  resting-place. 
Mfording  to  Lcland,  which  has  long  disappeared ;  his  is  ubtLi.-!,s  destined  to  lost 
as  long  as  the  beautiful  edifi(--e  which  enshrinn  it. 


I 


Tlig  monument,  now  in  the  south  transept,  was  originally  in  a  part  of  the 
DOrth  usle  of  the  nave,  called  St.  John's  Cn.ipel,  where  it  was  placed  in  accord- 
saw  with  the  poet's  directions  as  expressed  in  his  will.  He  writcsj  "  I  leave  my 
■Ml  to  God  my  Creator  ;  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Canons 
of  Inc  blessed  Mary  de  Overen,  in  a  jj/ace  fxpre-'".hj  pujfideii  for  it." 

ITic  gratitude  of  the  canons  to  their  generous  benefactor  was  marked  by  their 
loigcouiiiiuing  to  perform  a  yearly  obiit  to  his  memory,  and  by  hanging  up  a 
•*Wft  lirside  the  monument  with  the  inscription  "  that  whosoever  prayeth  for  the 
•ml  of  John  Oower,  he  shall,  ao  oR.  as  he  so  doth,  have  a  M  and  a  D  days  of 
pwflon."  Of  the  sumptuous  Iieauty  of  this  monument  our  cngra.ving  furnishes 
"*  best  dcArnption ;  we  confine  ourselves,  therefor*',  to  a  notice  of  the  inscriptions. 
**<lof  such  other  portions  as  arc  not  there  distinguishable.     Each  of  the  three 
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insTriptiotui  seen  ut  tlic  back  was  originally  supported  by  a  Virgin  cruwncd;  iho 

fintt  iJiuucd  "  Charity/'  villi  tho  linra,* 

"  In  thi-e  wlio  art  ilit-  Son  of  G«i  ll»p  Falher, 
Uc  he  uvM  that  lies  iintlcr  Lbis  alotwl" 

the  Bcconil  named  "  Mercy,"  with  the  lines, 

"  O  good  Jnu,  bKoit  lliy  tncrcy 
Tu  ihf  iiQUl  whuK  b(i(l]r  lies  here;*' 

and  the  third  named  "  Pity,"  with  the  lines, 

"For  lliy  pitv,  Jrtu.  have  rcRurd 
And  p«t  this  soui  in  tile  keeping." 

The  words  "  Chftrity."  "  Mercy,"  wad  "  Pity,"  arc  painted  in  red  above  their 

rcsjiLTtive  couiilcts,  M-hich  arc  in  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  letter*, 

Ato  ill  red.     liuiining  across  beneath  these  iiiKuriplions  is  another,  to  the  folloW' 

iug  cflVct,  similarly  painted,  which  has  been  thus  rendered  : — 

"  HiH  sliiHil  hcnccforlli  i«  usL'Icaa  grown  ; 
To  pay  n<-alirft  Iribulc  slain : 
Ijis soul  '•  uilli  piotu froodotn  flawn 
Wbortr  Bjiiith'ss  Hpints  reign.'" 

In  the  front  we  read,  "  Here  lies  John  Goiver,  Esquire,  a  celebrated  English 
poet,  also  ii  benefactor  to  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and 
Tlirhanl  TI."  On  the  purple  and  n^old  hand,  with  fillets  of  roses,  which  encircles 
Ilia  liL'ad,  are  tlie  words  "  Mcrci  Jhii,*'  The  three  gihlcd  volumes  which  support 
the  latter  bear  the  names  of  Gowcr's  principal  works, — the  '  Speculum  Mcdi- 
tantis,'  written  in  French,  a  work  of  i>rccepts  and  examples,  recommending  the 
chastity  of  the  marriage-bed ;  the '  Vox  ClaniHiitis,*  in  Latin,  having  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  fur  its  subject ;  and  the  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  in  English,  where 
an  unhappy  lover  is  solm^ed  by  his  priest's  pouring  out  a  profusion  of  stories  and 
disquisitiiuis.  The  last  alone  has  been  printed,  and  it  is  upon  that  his  fame  as  a 
poet  desi-rvedly  rests.  The  very  interesting  circumstance  attending  its  produc- 
tion, ivhen  liifhnrd  II.  asked  him  "  to  book  some  new  thing,"  has  been  already 
dcBcrihed  in  the  •  Silent  Highway.'  On  the  wall  at  his  Ibct  are  his  arms,  and  a 
hat  or  helmet,  with  a  red  hood  bordered  with  ermine,  and  surmounted  by  his 
crest,  a  dog.  In  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  Gowcr's  life  he  became  blind,  and 
was,  he  pathetically  complains, 

"  Condnnti'd  to  siiffer  life,  dfvotd  of  light." 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  he  had  previously  seen  the  beautiful  edifice  ho 
had  exiieiided  his  treasure  to  rear,  or  whellier  he  knew  that  beauty  only  by  listen- 
ing to  ils  praises  from  other  and  much  less  deeply  interested  admirers. 

Two  years  after  Gowcr's  death,  and  the  mngnifirent  funeral  obsequies  which 
doubtless  usheiL'd  the  mortal  remains  to  their  lii.?t  earthly  home,  a  very  difierent 
but  still  more  magnificent  spectacle  graced  St.  Mary  Overics.  Tins  was  ihc 
marriage  of  Edmund  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  1406,  with  Lucia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Bamaby,  l^rd  of  Milan.     The  bridegroom  received  100,000  durata  as  a  i)or- 

•  Tlii^w  iuicriinIuiM  are  lici*  trftculitlMt  Utcndly  aiiJ  prosticftlty  (Vum  tfac  origiml  ooupJcK  j  of  wiiicti  n*  t*^ 
trtMK^ilw  Uit  lint :— . 

"  En  lo;  qiii  u  ?Jlt  a«  Dim  tu  Pcto, 
Sanve  mil  qui  (fUt  loiu  ocM  jiinn." 
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no 


tioD.  HcDry  IV.  himself  gave  away  t1ic  1>n<lo  at  the  chiirch-<loor,  and  alU'r- 
ininls  ktl  hur  to  thu  bamiucl  prepared  at  Winchester  Palace.  The  priacess  diit 
not,  VC  may  presume,  find  her  ri.-cuUuctioiit(  of  the  church  or  of  the  uct  there 
nlnBiiiEcd  uuplcasin^.  for  at  her  death  she  left  the  eaoonji  six  Ihuusand  crowns 
for  aaascs  for  the  houIs  of  her  liu^band  and  self. 

Will  our  reailem  look  once  more  upon  the  tafjraving  of  Gower's  monument? 
Thcj  will  there  see  on  the  pillar  at  the  side  a  cai-dinal'ii  hut,  with  a^rtain  arms 
iKiDtath.  To  tbat  slight  memorial  h  attnelied  a  \otig  train  of  recollections,  many 
of  tbcm  of  the  hii;hcst  interest ,  The  arms  are  of  the  Iteaufort  family ;  the  hat  is 
Cardinal  Beaufort's — that  wealthy  and  ambitious  prolate,  whose  dcathhud  has  Ucen 
luintcd  by  Shaksperc  in  surh  awful  colour*: — 

"  hnni  otrdinnl.  if  Iliou  tliiiikVt  yii  ln-a^cii'*  bMsi, 
Hold  u|i  tby  hanil,  make  iiigna.1  of  lliy  Uvpv. — 
He  dii'%  Aiul  iiiakw  nu  tti(;n.'' 

Then  IB  reason,  however,  tu  hoj>e  that  Beaufort's  deathl>c<l  was  not  of  go  fearful 
aeimc{cr  a«  the  poet  intimates.  The  memorials  of  him  plat-ed  hero  are  snp- 
jned  to  commemorate  his  assistance  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  Gower, 
]i(.Tliapii,  had  but  pnrtially  completed.  Beaufort  was  contiecrfltccl  Bishop  of  Win- 
ficrtcrin  HOI,  the  very  year  in  which  Gower  died.  But  the  principal  aaso- 
CBtions  suggested  by  those  memorials  are  of  a  much  more  absorbing  imlure  than 
ny  ire  have  yet  intimated ;  to  us  lliey  speak  of  an  event  in  which  the  wily  Car- 
dim!  !uiJ,  it  is  said,  the  princi|*al  share. — the  marriage  of  the  royal  poet  of  Scot- 
litol,  Jumes  I.,  to  Jane,  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  and  mental  accomplish- 
ncnU,  daughter  of  the  Cardinal's  deceuM^d  l>rolher,  the  f!arl  of  Somcraet,  and  a 
i>WrehUion  of  the  King.  If  one  were  to  seek  nu  further  than  the  jtages  of 
niny  of  the  old  chroniclers,  wc  should  sav  that  the  whole  end  iiiid  sum  of  the 
■ilch  was  to  allay  whalci'er  angrj-  feelings  might  have  been  produced  by  James's 
fang  captivity  in  England,  and  connect  the  crowns  of  EnglaiHl  and  Scotland  by  a 
pwcriul  tie ;  but  we  know,  from  the  exquisite  poem  which  rcrortk  James's  ft.-el- 
u^aod  sentiments  whilst  in  captivity,*  that  a  deeper  emotion  than  statesmen 
Ultc  Recount  of  thrilled  througli  his  heart  when  that  marriage  was  made.  Windsor 
Ctutlc  liad  ceased  to  he  a  ])ri9on  long  before  iU  gates  were  Hung  wide  open  fur 

^lli* dciRirture.     Looking  out  upon  the  garden  which  lay  before  his  window,  "I 
a»,'*  he  says,  "one  fresh  May  morrow^ — 
"  walkin;  uiulcr  the  tower 
Foil  secretly  »cm-  coming  licr  to  plain, 
L  The  fairesi  and  the  frcalifst  younp-  flower 

P  That  ever  I  miv,  infllioiigtit,  bcrorc  that  hour." 

Win  wonder  he  doubted  whether  it  was 
*■  a  worldly  ciTiilure, 
Or  Iieavoiily  thiii^  in  liki-iiinm  of  iinlCirc.*' 

^  be  saw  before  him,  with  that  "  golden  huir"  and  "  chaplel  fre^U  of  hue,"  aud 

"  Rcauly  cnoiigh  lo  make  h  world  to  dotr." 
"^u  he  prisoner  after  this  ?    Yes,  but  it  was  Jane  Beaufort  who  huld  the  keys. 
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This  18  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  trancactiooft  of  the  time  concerning  hi* 
release;  isufiice  it  to  say  hv  was  releasiii,  and  a  cuiuiderable  portion  of  the  auui 
chargc'il  ("or  his  eighteen  yt-'ars'  niatiitenaucc  *  was  rcKigUL-cl  by  waj  of  dowry. 
The  iiiarriBge  feast  was  of  covirse  held  at  tliu  Cardinal's  palace  adjuiuitig, 
and  in  a  style  befitting  the  rank  of  the  guests,  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  station  and  opulence  of  the  entertuiiier,  vho  uas  then  the  richest  man 
in  England.  The  mother  of  June  (now  Queen  of  Scotland;,  her  uncles,  and 
other  kindred,  literally  showered  presents  upon  her  of  "  plate,  jewels,  gold, 
and  silver,  rich  furniture,  rluths  of  arras,  such  as  at  that  time  had  not  been  seen 
in  Scotland ;  and.  amongst  other  gorgeous  amaments,  a  suit  of  hangings  in  which 
the  labours  of  Hercules  were  most  curiously  wrought  And  being  thus  (umished 
of  all  things  fit  for  her  estate,  her  two  uncles  (the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  of 
Excterj,  and  divers  other  noble  men  and  ladies,  accompanied  her  and  King  Jame« 
her  husband  into  his  own  kingdom  of  Scotland,  where  they  were  received  of  his 
subjects  with  all  joy  and  gladncsa."t  The  connection  ao  romantically  begun  was 
blessed  with  more  than  ordinary  happiness:  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  writers 
seem  to  tParm  as  they  speak  of  the  Queen's  beauty,  virtue,  and  conjugal  aficclion. 
And  as  to  him,  the  accomplished  student — musician — poet,  did  the  title  ktag 
enhance  or  diminish  his  claims  to  love  and  admiration?  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomdcn  answers  for  us: — "Of  the  former  kings  (of  Scotland)  it  might  be  said, 
the  nation  made  the  kings,  but  t/i is  king  made  that  people  a  mition."*  A  terrible 
death,  howcviT,  awaited  him.  The  turbulent  nobles,  whom  his  vigour  kept  in 
awe,  conspired  against  James.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1437,  whilst  he  was  con- 
versing with  the  Queen  and  her  attendant  ladies  just  before  retiring  to  rest,  the 
murderers  were  heard  at  the  door.  James,  knowing  their  aim,  instantly  tore  up 
one  of  the  planks  of  the  flooring  and  descended  into  the  vaults  beneath ;  but  he 
could  not  escape  his  remorseless  pursuers.  In  vain  did  the  Queen  throw  herself 
between  him  and  the  afisailants:  she  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  length  torn 
forcibly  away,  and  the  murder  accomplished.  Yet  in  thi;  history  of  the  poet- 
king  even  this  atrocious  deed  stands  not  without  its  own  peculiar  relief.  A 
sublime  spirit  of  self  devotion  characterized  that  dreadful  hour,  and  exhibited 
itself,  as  the  pureat  and  highest  self-devotion  generally  does,  ia  a  woman's 
gentle  form. 

In  tile  Lansdowne  MS.  U  there  is  a  curious  record  concerning  a  charge  of 
heresy,  brought  against  Joane  Baker  in  1510,  for  having  said  that  "she  was  sorry 
she  had  gone  in  so  many  pilgrimages,  as  to  SL  Saviour's,  and  divers  other  pil- 
grimages." St.  Mary  Overies  is  supposed  to  hare  received  its  modem  name  of 
Si.  Saviour's  after  its  dissolution,  in  1539,  at  the  general  breaking  up  of  the 
religious  houses,  when  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret  were 
consolidated,  and  the  Priory  church  purchttsi'd  from  the  King  for  di»  ine  worship. 
The  pjissiige  just  quoted,   however,  ahows  that  the  latter  was  kuown  as  St.  Sa- 

*  Tliiiu|[>i  ihe  il<>rRitioii  of  Jkim*  «m  u.  mrat  ui)jij*tiliii))l(r  prMwiliiB,  nmer  wu  cAptirc  nit**  bniMunbljr 
uMiJ.  The  itTf  l)Mi  puMJbk  cxLuMtion  that  the  sg«  could  funii^h  wu  gi  veii  to  hitn.  Bahcp  L*r(tbuin  wUd  mily 
Ihfl  mith  wlirii,  •dJreHinR  llmry  VI.  fiT  hi*  rclcMc,  h*  obMlrod,  "  Hit  abtxle  wltJi  JCiU  MCinHb  rullm  ti>  liaiff 
Imcii  a  wmiiitiinit  in  u\  otMitmj  tiiut  in  uijr  csplivily." 

t  Dr^kv*  Hiituiia  AtiHlo-Scoriojt. 

t  Hiitory  of  U»  Lir*.  uid  Rdpu  of  th«  Tiwe  Juni^n,  King*  of  S(Wll*itJ.  (  Mi,  V.  U.  p.  11». 


tioor'i  nearly  thirty  years  before.  In  1532  a  dole  wb«  given  here  at  the  door, 
which  BttroctcU  such  toultitudei  of  people  that  several  persons  were  smothered 
ialkecruwd.  Two  ur  three  yeai»  later  the  King,  Henry  Vlil.,  ordered  a  publiu 
pranaoD  to  take  place  in  tlie  church,  with  what  object  docs  not  appear;  but  it 
WM  iHrfiwincd  with  great  ceremony  and  splendour.  The  canons,  perhaps,  had  a 
ronbodiag  that  it  would  be  the  lost  opportunity  of  the  kind  ufiurdLnl  them.  Fu»- 
bnkc*  has  minutely  described  a  scene  of  this  nature : — 

"Tli^n  twu  and  two  Uiey  fnArcli*d.  and  loud  bells  toll'd; 
On«  fium  K  spriakle  holy  w&C«t  flung ; 
Ttiu  burr  the  rclicra  in  a  cbot  uf  gold, 
Oil  ann  vi  tluit  tlir  swinfcinif!  cvn«er  btiiig: 
Anotber  iuiid  *  (luVlinft  bund  bell  ruii|t ; 
Four  r«[bf  It)  went  tbxL  ringing  monk  behind, 
Whu  euitiVI  [>sa1mt  of  h'.)1y  D-t^id  enng  ; 
Ttien  o'er  Ibc  cross  a  Btalkinj;  sire  inclin  d, 
Aitd  baunera  uf  tlie  church  vefll  iraving  in  the  wind." 

In  1539  the  Priory  was  dissolved,  and  its  jirior,  Linsted.  pensioned  off  with 
lOU  a  vear.  The  annual  revenue  at  this  periixl  was  62'!/.  6j'.  6r/.  During 
Wyait's  insurrection,  in  1554,  St.  Mary  Ovcrica  had  a  narrow  escape  from  de- 
■truAiun;  he  and  his  soldiers  having  posted  themselves  in  Southwark.  the  licu- 
U-Duit  of  the  Tower  "  bent  seven  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  rulverins,  and  demi- 
mmons,  full  against  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  against  Southwark,  and  the  two 
itrtfles  of  St.  Olave"*  and  St.  Mary  Overios,  beside  all  the  pieces  on  the  White 
Toiler,  and  three  fauconets  over  the  Water-gate. "f  The  inhabitants  of  South- 
•mI[  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  begged  Wyult  to  depart,  which  he  did.  iTTs 
scWiers.  however,  sacked  the  palace,  and  destroyed  its  extensive  library.  The 
Deil  year  showed  but  too  clearly  that  Wyatt  had  not  strufrglcd  against  any  ima- 
giwry  cviU.  Persecution  in  its  worst  shape — religious  ])crsccution — and  carried 
ton  extreme  which  England  haa  never  known  before  or  since — was  then  begun, 
W  the  appointment  of  a  comuiission  to  sit  in  St.  Mary  Overies  fur  the  trial  of 
heretics.  On  the  28th  of  January  Bishop  tlooper  and  John  Kogers  were  called 
Wfore  this  council,  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  prison  till  the  following  day, 
'Ilea  they  were  again  brought  up  with  John  Bradford,  and  sentence  passed. 
Ihi.  Croomc  and  Ferrar*,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  appeared  the  next  day  before 
lliii  dread  tribunal  of  bigots.  On  the  4th  of  February  the  first  victim,  John 
B^n.  went,  with  indomitable  courage,  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield.  Others 
lapdljr  followed,  and  within  the  three  years  next  ensuing  between  two  and  three 
Imnlnd  persons  thus  perished,  Of  the  spirit  that  actuated  these  martyrs,  plain 
John  Bradford's  letter  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  written  about  thin 
pf^cd,  affords  as  good  an  exainjde  an  some  of  the  more  brilliant  passages  which 
li;i*e  lipen  preserved  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  "This  day,  I  think,  or  to- 
Diorruw  at  the  uttermost,  hearty  Hooper,  sincere  Saunders,  and  trusty  Taylor 
P'l'ithi'ir  course  and  receive  their  crown.  The  next  am  I.  which  hourly  look  lor 
t'lt  porter  to  open  me  the  gates  after  them,  to  enter  into  the  desired  rest."  What 
'^■'ulO  persecution  do  with  men  like  these  ?     Not  four  years  after  the  commissiot 


*  Ecotiumy  of  Mcuiutjc  lift. 


t  Ouva.  uf  Ltnidon  QiiJp. 
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had  sat,  and  Bcnt  its  Protostatit  victims  by  wholesale  to  tlie  stake,  nvc  find  ao 
ordor  to  dis])usevf  the  "Popish  vestments,"  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
church ;  cousisling  of  robes  of  black  velvet  and  crimson  satin,  with  "  Ijans"  of  silver, 
and  knobs  of  gold,  a  deacon's  cope  of  green  velvet  and  crimson,  with  flowers  of 
gold.  Sec. ;  and  two  years  later  all  the  valuable  I<a(in  records  of  the  Priory  were 
burnt,  as  wc  have  before  intimated,  as  "  superstitious''  remains  of  Popery.  About 
1578  the  church  was  repaired  in  many  i>arts,  "  and  within  throughout  richly  and 
very  worthily  beautified."  Uader  the  year  1G07  wc  find  in  the  liegliter  of 
Burials  of  St.  Mary  Ovcrics  a  few  words  that  serve  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  satisfy  the  imagination : — "  Gdmond  Shakspere,  player,  in  the  church."  This 
was  the  great  dramatist's  brother;  and  who,  doubtless,  was  followtsl  to  the 
grave  by  him  as  chief  mourner.  A  somewhat  similar  recollection  belongs  to  the 
year  1625,  when  the  same  register  records  the  death  and  burial  of  "  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  a  man,  in  the  church.'"  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  should  be  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  this  great  poet;  a  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  Imndrcds  of 
others.  Aubrey  thus  describes  the  circumstances  attending  his  deutli: — "  In  the 
great  plague  of  1625  a  knight  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  invited  him  into  the  country : 
he  stayed  but  to  make  himself  a  suit  of  clothes,  and,  while  it  was  making,  fell 
sick  anil  died;  this  I  lu-ard  from  the  tailor,  who  is  now  a  very  old  man  and  clerk 
of  St.  Mary  Orory."  Wo  conclude  this  (the  historical)  portion  of  our  notice 
with  a  passage  from  Strype's  Stow,  written  about  1713,  and  describing  its  stale, 
&c.,  at  that  time : — "  This  is  now  a  very  magnificent  church,  since  the  laic  repara- 
tion. It  hath  an  huge  organ,  which  was  procured  by  voluntary  subscription. 
The  repair  (it  is  said)  cost  the  parish  idOOl.,  and  that  well  laid  out.  The  old 
monuments  are  all  refreshed  and  new  ])ainted."  A  still  more  important  repara- 
tion has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  both  of  the  building  and  its  cx- 
cecdiugly  iutercsting  monuments.  In  all,  wc  believe,  above  eighty  thousand 
pounds  have  been  expended  on  this  structure  in  the  present  century. 

No  ono  who  has  passed  over  tho  ]UTscnt  T..onilon  Bridge  can  l>e  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  site  of  St.  Mary  Overies;  and  there  can  be  but  few  who  have  not  in  so 
pa.ssing  stapped  some  time  or  other  at  its  foot  to  gaze  upon  that  noble  culhedral 
looking  edifice,  jtartly  buried  in  tho  hollow  on  the  western  side  of  the  High  Street 
Whatever  adva-itagcs  belong  to  a  commanding  position  arc  absent  here;  yet  St. 
Mary  Ovcrics  f.-ts  advantages  even  of  jiosition  which  belong  peculiarly  ta  it.sclf 
Its  very  lownesr.  enables  you,  as  it  were,  to  look  over  it,  and  take  in  at  a  glance 
tlic  great  size  and  noble  projiortlous.  Its  plan  is  very  simple,  being  that  of  a 
cross,  foniiud  by  the  Lady  Chapel,  choir,  and  nave,  extending  in  a  straight  line 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  eiuitward  from  where  wc  stand,  and  by  the  transepts 
extending  from  the  main  body  about  forty  feet  north  and  south.  Where  tne 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts  Join,  about  the  centre  of  tlic  ])ilc,  rises  the  tower,  some 
thirty-five  feet  scpiarc,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  high,  yet  light-looking  nnd 
handsome  from  the  numerous  windows  with  which  it  is  pierced  and  the  elegant 
pinnacles  that  surmount  it.  In  the  last  repair  of  the  tower,  in  1818.  it  was  found 
necessary  to  circle  its  entire  breadth  with  three  stages  of  iron  bars  or  ties:  they 

*  tti  til*  ■'  Tahsnl,"  fajpi  i%  it  u  ilalinl  Uml  Flclchn  uiil  MaHinger  lie  in  out  gnvc  iu  tbo  cbUnhjrvd.    Tlit 
ahott  reconl  [irovM  IhU  to  luve  beeu  b  mutHliA 
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irc,  hoircTor,  quilc  undistinguisliablo  from  the  masonry.  Along  tho  uorlli  or 
rircrrido  of  St.  Mury  Ovcrics  cxlcncU  u  vast  pile  of  warelioiiscH,  which  shut  off 
■llaoccea  in  that  dircctiun;  but  on  the  south  ia  a  largt>  open  space*,  from  whence 
ni;  be  obtained  an  excellent  lateral  view.  From  tho  farther  corner  of  this  spot 
might  have  been  seen,  till  recently,  tlic  view  shown  in  the  cng-raring  at  ihc  head 
of  ibiB  paper;  that  is,  before  the  nave  was  swept  away,  and  a  modern-looking 
rhurch,  whose  laneet  windows  make  but  a  sorry  aubstitute  for  the  picturesque 
outlines  of  the  old  building,  erected  in  its  place. 

Of  thii  new  church  we  need  not  say  much.  Its  front,  which  forms  the  western 
eitremity  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  bold  buttresses,  its 
greit  window  and  pyramidal  top.  Within  there  is  a  light,  airy,  and  somewhat 
tkpai  appearance  produced  by  tho  tall,  slender  columns  (with  round  richly- 
carrd  capitals)  which  support  the  vaulted  roof.  The  organ,  a  magnificent  in- 
itrimient,  is  a  genuine  part  of  the  old  pile,  although  recently  enlargt^d. 

Lcatinj;  tho  new  church,  we  pass  round  through  the  churchyard  to  the  en- 
tnnccof  l!ic  i  Id.  Here  Mnssingcr  lira.  This  is  a  dreary  place  for  a  poet's  re* 
iGBiu  to  rest  in.  There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  green  to  be  found,  much  less  a 
flwor.  A  few  miserable  tree*  there  are  to  be  sure,  but  even  they  have  all 
■hmnk  together  into  a  corner  against  the  wall,  where,  as  they  can  get  no  further, 
iIkj  remain,  and  patiently  dwindle  away.  Scattered  about  arc  a  fi:w  half-formed 
gitves,  looking  like  so  many  heaps  of  ruLLiah;  and  we  cannot  move  without 
striking  before  us  some  crumbling  remains  of  humanity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  pnyicling  transept  with  its  beau- 
tiful  window,  which  ia  a  restoration  of  the  exciuisite  work  diucovercd  a  few  ycarv 
ap  among  the  remains  of  Winchester  Palace:  it  douhllcsB  lighted  the  noble 
Wlof  the  latter,  the  very  scene  of  the  banquet  before  referred  to,  on  that  hap- 
picttof  the  days  of  the  far  from  unhappy  life  (notwithstanding  his  captivity  and 
wful  death)  of  the  royal  poet  of  Scotland.  Having  passed  the  transept,  we  find 
wmelvca  opposite  the  choir  with  its  pinnacled  buttresses,  sending  off,  like  so 
many  protecting  arms,  its  flying  arches  to  the  lower-roofed  aisle  by  its  side. 
Fnwi  the  aisle  formerly  projected  the  chapel  founded  by  Bishop  Rupibus, 
•hidi  was  large  enough  to  be  used  as  the  parish  church  of  SU  M.^ry  Magdalen 
^ti:  tho  eonsolidation  of  the  latter  into  St.  Saviour's.  It  injured  the  simplicity 
ofihc  edifice,  however,  and  was  very  properly  removed  when  it  became  uecessarj' 
to  rebuild  the  greater  portion  of  the  choir  in  1822-3.  Through  a  small  p»inted 
wched  doorway  we  obtain  admittance  to  the  interior:  and  a  more  beautiful  and 
wctratc  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  rcslored  though 
<  le,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find,  than  that  which  here  meets  the  eye. 
Tet  if  the  jtarl  be  thus  Iwautiful,  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  ic/iole,  when 
tic  entire  length  of  the  church  from  the  altar-screen— including  the  choir,  the  in- 
towclion  of  the  transepts  (with  ihc  light  from  the  windows  of  the  tower  stream- 
ing down),  and  tho  nave— was  all  oiiea,  and  the  eye  passed  along  a  magnificent 
pnspcctivc  of  pillars  below,  and  story  upon  story  of  arches  above,  till  it 
^ntcdon  the  fine  old  western  window  at  the  extremity,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
%  feet  distant  ?  Tho  nave  is  now  gone,  and  a  screen  reaching  to  the  roof  shuts 
of  dl  view  beyond  the  transcpU.     We  must,  however,  make  the   moat  of  what 
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remains  to  ns;  and  8o  let  us  stand  fur  n  moment  with  our  back  to  thU  screen, 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful  acene  here  picturvd. 


*     !^       -     . 
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The  pews  and  ether  paraphernalia  have  been  recently  removed;  and  the 
beautiful  but  dilapidated  altar-screen,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Biabop 
Fox  (frorn  the  ptrlican.  hia  favourite  device,  being  in  the  cornice),  most  exquisitely 
restored.  There  rumaiiw  but  to  sweep  away  a  most  unsightly  mass  of  stair- 
easing'  between  the  transepts,  which  at  present  forms  the  only  entrance  to  the 
galleries  of  the  new  church,  to  make  St,  Mary  Ovories  all  that  the  roost  enthu- 
siastic antiquarv  could  desire.  We  must  pause  a  moment  longer  Wfore  the 
screen.  It  consists  essentially  of  four  stories  of  niches  fur  statues,  div  ded  by 
half-lcnt^th  projecting  fifjurcs  of  angels.  The  centre  forms  three  largcrniches. 
one  above  the  other,  which  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  whole.  At  the  bottom 
a-e  the  rommandmcnts  inscribed  in  an  antique-looking  letter,  with  all  the  adorn- 
ments of  gay  colours  and  bright  gilding.  The  whole  work  is  most  exquisitely 
sculptured  and  most  profusely  ornamented.  Jlere  men  are  chasing  animals, 
there  supporting  the  slender  angular- shaped  shafls  or  buttresses  which  divide 
the  niches  from  each  other.  Grotesque  heads  peep  out  from  this  part,  fair  flowers 
and  foliage  attrart  the  eye  to  that;  yet  these  details  are  all  subordinate  to  the 
general  effect:  it  is  not  the  less  a  chaste  because  a  most  richly  elaborate  work  of 
an. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scpulrhral  remains  uf  St.  Mary  Overics  is  the 
efligy  of  the  Knight  Templar,  who  lies  in  a  wooden  frame  or  box  in  ihc  choir, 
though  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  removing  him  to  a  place  to  which  wo  think 
ho  more  pro]ierly  belongs,  namely,  one  of  the  two  arches  in  the  north  aisle; 
which,  placed  side  by  side,  and  exactly  alike  each  other,  have  eridenlly  had 
one  common  origin — have  been  devoted  to  some  similar  and  connected  purpose. 


TlaU  fonrwxion  we  renlare  t«  thinlt  is.  ihcir  bring  the  original  burial-places 
ofthctvo  Tuunden  of  the  rhiiirh  of  1 106.  ■•  William  Pont  dc  rAreho  and 
William  Dtkuncy>  Knights,  Normans;"  and   we  further  venture   to  say,  it  is 


hi^j  probable  thai  the  effigy  reprc««ntt*d  above  shows  us  one  of  those  two 
pcnooiffes.  It  is  hollow  and  of  wood,  a  circumstance  that  points  to  the  cause 
of  ike  lots  of  its  fellow^lhe  fire*  which  at  different  times  have  injured  the 
ean^n  end  of  St.  Mary  Ovcrics.  Within  the  box.  and  below  the  Templar, 
"ti  the  stone  effigy  of  an  uiiiaciated  iiia.n,  wruppL'd  in  a  shruud,  which  is 
•"awB  up  ill  a  I'ury  curious  raanuur,  at  tlii;  back  of  the  head,  into  a  long  pro- 
JKtifl^lcnut.  Stepping  into  the  space  between  the  transepts,  we  perceive  above 
n  the  tower,  with  a  flat  painted  roof,  u-hich  is  suppijrtcd  on  four  magnilirent 
BiTwi  jurmcd  by  the  junction  of  as  many  piors ;  shuwiiig.  in  their  size  and 
(trcngth  and  eUstic  beauty,  how  lightly  they  beiir  their  gigantic  burdeim,  and  how 
Oiay  an  age  must  yet  pass  away  before  they  will  grow  weary  of.  or  stoop 
«ndcr  iu  Wc  must  aseend  the  tower  if  it  be  only  to  gaze  at  the  prospijct  from  its 
""nmoit.  Aye,  there  lies  outspread  before  us,  London,  with  all  its  indistin- 
Sliihable  masses  of  human  dwellings;  its  crowding  spires  and  turrets;  its  stately 
•loine  towering  above  all,  the  central  objcet  of  the  mighty  picture,  which  gives 
■nitj'.  harmony,  proportion  to  the  whole;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  great  river, 
■Weh  bos  borne  bravely  hither  upon  its  capacious  bosom  the  argosies  of  a 
Hwwand  ports.  The  tower  is  graced  by  a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells,  and 
Wsdry  tablets  in  the  belfry  record  the  exploits  performed  upon  them  by  the 
"College,"*  "  CumWrknd,"  and  other  suc-h  iiuibitious  "youths."  An  old  church 
■  >lway»  a  solemn  place.  The  silence,— the  repose  almost  unearthly  which  hangs 
*l»U(  it,— Jispose  the  mind  to  serious  meditatiim ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
■wy  dead  lying  there,  who  can  forget  he  is  himself  uiurtal  ?  Yet  walk  round, 
*8d  examine  the  memorials  which  uffciction,  or  friendship,  or  vanity,  or  ostenta* 
•wu  professing  gratitude  have  reared  along  its  walls,  and  what  a  strange  medley 
«  UBOciations  do  we  find!  The  grave  brings  stranger  bedrcUows  together  than 
Mwty— more  sUrtling  eontrasts  than  the  world.  Death  is  everywhere  the  Imr- 
*s.  ret  how  varied  the  song  !  In  St.  Marv  Overlcs  it  is  as  in  most  other  of  such 
f^ees  :  the  ludicrous,  or  merely  fanciful,  sadly  outnumber  the  patWtic  or  beau- 
*wl  qiilapha.     That  to  a  lady  who  i»  stvled  "a  maid  of  honour"  in  celestial 
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dignity  is  fimiising ;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  vnc  which  furmcrly  stood  iu  the  Lad^ 
Chapel  :— 

"  Werp  nol  for  tiiin,  unoc  he  is  gone  before 
To  liearrii,  wliere  grocers  there  are  numf/  more." 

The  principal  monuincnla  of  St  Mary  Ovcrics  extend  round  tho  three  walla  of 
fflchof  the  tiansejits.nnd  along  the  north  aisle,  and  (irc]>lared  generally  within  lofty 
pointed  arches,  corresponding  with  those  shown  in  onr  ongx-aving  of  the  choir ;  nnd 
vf  which,  indeed,  they  make  the  transepts  appear  to  be  but  continuations  of  the  choir. 
running  ofT  at  right  angles.  A  large  inonuuicnt  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  T.  Jones 
was  creeled  by  two  of  his  parishioners  as  a  memorial  of  "  the  edification  they 
received  from  his  faithful  lubuurs  in  tlie  iniuistry/'  The  monument  to  William 
Kmerfiun  exhibits  a  very  diminutive  emaciated  figure  in  a  shroud  dra^vn  up 
bcltind  the  head,  like  thai  before  mentioned.  He  is  lying  on  a  mat,  rolled 
])artly  up  under  his  head.  The  whole  is  most  delicately  and  beautifully 
sculptured.  Gower's  monument  adjoins  this.  Immediately  opposite,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  one  of  those  specimens  of  painted  sculpture  which  form 
so  distinguishing  a  feature  uf  SL  Mary  Overics.  It  represents  a  life-like  bust  of 
John  Itingham,  Ksij.,  saddler  to  Queen  Klizabcth  and  King  James.  The  com- 
plexion and  fL>aturcs,  the  white  ruff  and  black  moustachius,  the  dark  jerkin  and 
red  waistcoat,  of  the  saddler  to  royalty,  arc  all  here  jircserrcd  in  their  natural 
colours  and  aspect.  Crossing  to  the  north  transept,  our  attention  is  attracted  by 
a  ruvious  emblematical  monument,  of  most  imposing  appearance,  to  the  memory 
of  William  Austin,  Kwj.,  1C33,  richly  painted,  carved,  and  gilded.  This  is  :i 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  sculptured  allegory — puzxling  us  with  angels, 
rucks,  suns,  and  serpents.  We  are  doubtless  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
whole  to  Mr.  WiHiam  Austin  himself,  whose;  poem  entitled  "Certain  Devout, 
Jjcarued,  and  Godly  Mi-ditiitions,"  is  a  Ht  accompaniment  to  the  concfiU  uf  the 
sculpture. 

Next  to  this  poet  of  the  sepulchre  lies  one  who  tlnubtless  in  his  day  contributctl 
somewhat  mure  timn  his  share  to  the  making  that  sepulchre  populous.  Dr.  I^jiek- 
yer,  the  famoii-s  empiric  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Ilia  effigy  rcprcsenta  n 
rcs])crLiblc.looktng  personage,  ntlired  in  a  thick  curled  wig  and  furred  gown. 
jK-nsively  reclining  u[hon  some  pillows,  as  though  he  half  doubt^'d  the  truth  of 
the  friendly  prophecy  in  hia  ejjitaph: — 

"  Hia  virtuc-s  and  hii  [lillti  arr  sn  ncl3  known, 
Thai  envy  laii't  coufini™  tlii'lii  under  slttnc." 

Leaving  the  transept  for  the  north  aisle,  we  arrive  at  the  monument  of  John 
Trehcarno,  gentleman  porter  to  James  I.,  with  the  busts  of  himself  and  wife* 
both  having  the  ruft' round  their  nt'i-k«,  gilt  buttons  down  their  breasts,  nml  gilt 
Irands  round  their  waists.  'I'hey  hold  a  tablet  between  them  bearing  a  quaint 
Inscription. 

The  spaco  opposite,  between  two  of  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  is  occupied  by  the 
monument  of  Kichanl  Ilmnblc,  aldermnn  cf  London.  Upou  the  top  of  the  tomb, 
under  a  large  painted  and  gilded  arch,  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  alderman  and 
his   two  wives.      On  the  front   and  back   of  the  tomb   aro   representations  of 
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tbnrrliildjTen;  that  on  the  nurlh  Ims  tlie  fuUowin^  beautiful  inscriptiun,  which 
H  Hsligblly  roncd  extract  Trom  k  poem  attributed  tu  Francis  Quarlea: — 

"  IJke  to  the  ilATiiftJik  rose  you  »ce. 
Or  like  the  Idnflsom  on  tlie  Xtce. 
Or  like  llie  <l&tnly  flon  cr  of  May, 
Or  like  the  inomiiis  of  the  day, 
Vr  like  tlii>  nun,  or  like  the  filuiif, 
Or  like  [Ik*  gourd  u  liiirb  Jonas  h.nl, 

K^rii  tA>  n  Man,  wIiom'  UireAtl  in  »)>iiii, 

DrxtTu  out,  and  cut.  kikI  so  is  duiii.'. 
Tlie  rojto  irtllicrs,  the  blussom  blostctli, 
Tlie  flutvcr  fadi**,  llic  inurnini;  haatelli ; 
The  tuu  Hctif,  tlie  sliadum  IVwi. 
Tlic  gourd  coii^uuiea,  luul  Man  he  dies." 

A  few  steps  farther  we  find  a  door  at  the  extremity  of  this,  the  north  aisle ; 
vr  [lus  through,   and   lind   ourselves   in   the    rar-fatited   Lady   Chapel ;    the 
beautiful  building  which  occuijics  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  and  the 
nrf  lite   pointed   out    by    Stow    as   that   of    the    ancient   House   of    Sisters 
"beyond  the  choir,"  where  Mary  Overy   herself  was  buried.     No   monument 
rctwnU  her  memory,  nor  is  any  needud.     St.  Mary  Overies   itself  is  Atr  most 
ffligttificcnt  mausoleum.      Stow  speaks  of  this  building-  as  the  "New  Chopet, 
is  fcnner   times   called    Our   Lady's  Cha]>cl ;    and   indeed,  though  very  old, 
it  Dov  may  Iw  called  a  new  one,  Ikk-uusc  nuwiy  redeemed  from  such  use  and 
nnploj-nient  as,  in  respect  of  that  it  was  built  to — divine  and  religious  duties — 
m»y  Tcry  well  be  brandc^i  with  the  title  of  wretched,  Isase,  and  unworthy.     For 
lliat  nhirh  before  this  abuse  wss,  and  ia  now,  a  fair  and  beautiful  chapel,  by  those 
thai  were  then  llic  corporation  was  le»*»d  and  let  out,  and  their  house  of  God 
Buulca  h,ikehuusc.  *  *  *     In  this  place  they  had  their  ovens,  in  that  a  bolting 
jilwr,  in  that  their  kneading  trough,  and  in  another,  I  have  heard,  a  hog's  trough,'' 
If  the  old  topogni]jhcr's  generous  indignatlifu  was  so  great  at  the  mere  temporary 
(IcBOcration  uf  the  "  fair  and  beautiful  chitiicl,"  what  would  he  have  said  had  he 
liTcd  tno  hundred  years  latci-j  and  witnessed  the  strenuous  efforts  then  made  for 
calirc  dcslnietion?     Never,  perhaps,  had  so  fine  a  work  of  art  so  narrow  an 
[w.    In  preparing  the  approaches  to  liondon  Bridge,  the  Committee  agreed 
to  gninl  a  space  of  sixty  feet  fur  the  better  display  of  St.  Marj-  Overies,  on  the 
oondition  that  the  I^y  Chapel  wus  swept  away.    The  matter  appeared  in  a  fair 
w«5  fur  being  thus  settled,  when  Mr.  Taylor  sounded  the  alarm  in  one  of  the  daily 
papcn,  Thomas  Saundcra,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Cotlinghnui  and  Savage,  the  archi- 
tect!, actively  interfered.     A  la- go  majority  of  the  parishioners,  however,  decided 
to  arccpt  the  proposals  of  the  Committee.     In  the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  we 
h«Tc  named  were  indefatigable   in  their  exertions;   and  they  were  effectively 
Mcondcd  by  the  preu.     At  a  subsequent  meeting  there  was  a  majority  of  three 
only  for  pulling  down  the  chape! ;  and  an  a  jioll  being  demanded  and  obtained, 
there  ultimately  appeared  the  large  majority  of  240  for  its  preservation.     The 
Bpacilemeut  of  the  hour  was  prudently  used  to  obtain  funds  to  restore  it,  which 
Bkas  been  most  succcasfuUy  arcomplighcd.     Honour  to  the  individuals  who  so 
^boldly  pioneered  the  wav !     Having  gazed  awhile  upon  those  slender,  trec-Hke 
pi>iara,  sending  off  their  countless  branches  till  they  appear  to  form  ono  "  con- 
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tinuitY  or  shade,"  stretching  over  aU,  rather  than  a  mere  mason's  ^roiiicU  roof- 
having  also  admiri^d  the  effect  of  the  elegantly  puintcd  shielils  of  arms  which  here 
and  there  cnrtrh  the  wiiiduws,  we  now  liirn  an  Inquiring  gpazc  around  to  see  whai 
else  of  interest  may  belong  to  the  Lady  Cliapel,  until  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Andrews  is  perceived,  which  at  once  arrests  and  fixes  the  attention.  Seldom  has  the 
world  ^en  a  man  more  worthy  of  its  united  luve  and  veneration  than  he  whone 
remains  He  here  interred;  and  seldom  haa  the  world  been  so  willing  as  in  hia 
case  to  acknowledge  such  clfliins  upon  it  He  was  successively  Dean  of  Wcs".- 
minster.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  lastly,  in  1618,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. His  great  learning  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  King;  bis  piety  aud 
virtues  with  the  people  ;  his  fascinating  eloquence  with  both.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  our  common  translation  of  the  Bible.  Il  is  recorded  that  towards  the 
close  of  bis  life  the  manuscript  of  his  '  Manual  for  Private  Devotions,'  &c.,  was 
bcarcely  ever  out  of  his  hands,  and  after  his  death  it  was  found  worn  in  pieces  and 
wet  with  his  tears.  That  death  made  a  great  sensation.  Milton,  then  only  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  wrote,  in  Latin,  an  impassioned  elegy  to  his  memory, 
which  Cowper  has  translatt^d  The  good  bishop's  tomb  was  formerly  iu  the 
Bishop's  Chapel,  a  small  cdiiice  jirujccting  eastward  beyond  the  Lady  ChapeL 
It  had  originally  a  fair  canopy  upon  black  marhlc  pillars,  with  a  long  inscriptiun, 
commencing,  '•  lii-ader,  if  thou  art  a  Chri.itian,  stay;  it  will  be  worth  thy  tarrying 
to  know  how  gn-at  a  man  lies  here."  This  ca.nopy  was  destroyed  by  the  falling 
in  of  the  roof  i>f  the  chapel  in  the  fire  of  1676.  During  the  late  alterations  this 
chapel  was  pulled  down,  and  the  tomb  rtrmovcd  to  its  present  site.  The  latter 
was  then  opened,  and  his  rofRn  seen  within,  in  an  excellent  staU.-  of  preservation, 
closely  bricked  up.  It  rested  on  a  cross  of  brickwork.  The  leaden  coUio  bore 
simply  his  initials,  L.  A.,  Lancelot  Andrews. 
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Vlll.— STREET  NOISES. 

'"ai  Silent  Woman/  one  of  the  most  pojmlnr  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies,  prc- 

*Wi  to  ns  a  more  vivid  picture  than  can  clscwlicrc  lie  found  of  the  charactoriBtic 

•"wwof  the  streets  of  London  more  than  two  centuries  ago.     It  is  easy  to  form 

*"  ("urwlvos  a  general  idea  of  the  hum  and  huzz  of  ihc  bees  and  dmnes  of  this 

Highly  hire,  under  a  state  of  mannurs  eucntialty  diifercnt  from  our  own  ;  hut  it 

*  not  so  easy  to  attain  a  lively  conception  of  the  yiarticulnr  sounds  that  once 

*^Qt  to  malic  up  this  great  discord,  and  so  to  compare  them  in  their  resi-mhlanceB 

**H1  ihoir  differences  with  the  roar  which  the  great  Babcl  fi^ir  "  sends  through  all 

^*»  gales,"     We  propose,  therefore,  to  put  before  our  readers  this  passage  of 

■"onson's  comedy ;  and  then,  classifying  what  he  describcB.  illustrate  our  fine  old 

*""ainttic  painter  of  manners  by  refeTences  lo  other  writers,  and  by  the  results  of 

'^Wrown  observation. 

The  principal  character  of  Jonson's  'Silent  Woman*  is  founded  upon  a  sketcit 

^7  a  Greek  writer  of  the  fourth  century.  Libaiiius.     Jonsun  designates  this  cha* 

*Vter  by  the  name  of  "  Morose ;"  and  his  pecnliarity  is  that  he  can  bear  no  kind 

of  noise,  even  that  of  ordinary  talk.     The  plot  turns  upon  this  afiVctation;  for, 

■"ing  been  entrapped  into  a  marriage  with  the  Silent  Woman,  she  and  her 

"i»d«  assail  him  with  tongues  the  most  obstreperous,  and  clamours  the  most 
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-iproariouB,  until,  to  be  relieved  of  this  nuisance,  he  comes  to  terms  with  his 
nephew  for  a  portion  of  his  fortune,  ami  is  rflicvcJ  of  the  Silent  Wuman,  who  is 
in  reality  a  boy  in  disguise.  Wc  extnu-t  the  dialogue  which  will  form  a  text  to 
our  pajicr ;  the  speakers  bcJnff  Truowit,  CletimoDt,  and  a  Page : — 

"  True.  I  met  that  stiff  piece  of  forniftlity,  his  uncle,  yeeterdajr,  with  a  huge 
turban  of  night-caps  on  his  head,  buckled  over  his  cars. 

"  C/fr.  O  \  timt's  his  custom  when  he  walks  abroad.  He  can  endure  no  noise, 
man. 

"  Trtir.  So  I  have  heard.  But  is  the  disease  so  ridiculous  in  liim  as  it  is 
made  ?  They  say  he  has  been  upon  divers  treaties  with  the  Ush-wivcs  and 
orange-women;  and  articles  propontidcd  between  them:  marry,  the  chininey- 
b^veepers  will  not  l»e  drawn  in. 

"  CVcr.  No,  nor  the  broom-men :  they  stand  out  stiffly.  He  cannot  endure  a 
costard-monger ;  he  swoons  if  ho  hear  one. 

"  Drue.  Methinks  a  smith  should  ho  ominous. 

"  Qcr.  Or  any  hammer-man.  A  bniaier  is  not  sufTer'd  to  dwell  in  the  parish^ 
nor  an  armourer.  He  would  have  hang'd  a  pewtcrcr's  'prentice  once  upon  a 
Shrove -Tuesday's  riot,  for  being  of  that  trade,  when  the  rest  were  quit. 

"  IVuv.  A  trumjwt  should  fright  liiin  terribly,  or  the  hautboys. 

**  C^er.  Out  uf  his  sonses.  The  waits  of  the  city  have  a  pension  of  him  not  to 
eomo  near  that  ward.  This  youth  practised  on  him  one  night  like  the  bcllmati, 
and  never  left  till  he  hud  brought  him  down  to  the  door  with  a  long  sword  ;  and 
there  left  him  flourishing  with  the  air. 

"  Pf'gr.  Why,  sir,  he  hath  chosen  n  street  to  lie  iu,  bo  narrow  at  both  ends 
that  it  will  receive  no  couches,  nor  carts,  nor  any  of  these  common  noises:  and 
therefore  we  that  love  him  devise  to  bring  him  in  such  as  we  may,  now  and  then, 
for  his  exercise,  to  breathe  him.  He  would  grow  resty  else  in  his  cage;  his 
virtue  would  rust  without  action.  I  entreated  a  liearward.  one  day,  to  come  down 
u  ith  the  dogs  nf  some  four  parishes  that  way.  and  I  thank  him  he  did ;  and  ;ricd 
his  games  under  Master  Murose's  window;  till  he  was  sent  crying  away,  with  hfs 
head  made  a  most  bleeding  spectacle  to  tlut  multitude.  And,  another  time,  a 
fencer  marching  to  his  prize  had  his  drum  most  tragically  run  through,  for  taking 
that  street  in  his  way  at  my  request 

"  True.  A  good  wag!     How  docs  he  for  the  bells? 

"  Cfer.  O I  in  the  <|ueen's  lime  he  was  wont  to  go  out  of  town  every  Saturday 
at  ten  o'clock,  or  on  Kolyday  eves.  But  now.  by  reason  of  the  sickness,  the 
perpetuity  of  ringing  has  made  him  devise  a  room  with  double  walls  and  treble 
ceilings;  the  windows  close  shut  and  cnulk'd:  and  there  he  lives  by  candle* 
light." 

The  first  class  of  noises,  then,  against  which  Morose  protected  hts  ears  by  "a 
huge  turban  of  night-caps,"  is  that  of  the  ancient  and  far-fam(Kl  Xx>kdon  Cries. 
We  have  here  the  very  loudest  of  them — fish-wives,  orange-iromen,  chimney- 
sweepers, broom-men,  costard-mongers,  But  we  might  almost  say  that  there 
were  huudreils  of  othen  cries;  and  therefore,  reserving  to  ourselves  some  opportu- 
nity for  a  special  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  cries,  wc 
shall  now  slightly  group  them,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  notice  during 
successive  generations. 


JfSfc 


And.  first  lei  ua  go  back  as  far  as  tliu  days  uf  Henry  V.     Lydgatc,  in  his  very 

nnous  popin  of  'London  L^Tkpcny,'*  1ms  recorded  tlie  cries  of  four  centuries 

iga    He  (ells  us  that  at  the  door  of  WcslminBtcr  Hallj 

"  FIvuiinK  U-guii  uii  lue  fyr  to  cry. 
Master,  wbat  will  you  cojxm  or  buy, 
Fiae/ett  hatt,  or  tfectacUs  lo  read  f 

Sjwtaclca  to  read  before  jirinting  was  invented  must  have  had  a  rather  limited 
BMiket;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  where  they  were  sold.  In  WcatmiiiBter  Hall 
iherc  were  lawyer*  and  rich  suitors  congregated, — worshipful  men,  who  had  u 
miUco  law  to  study  and  expound,  and  learned  trcatisoii  diligently  to  peruse,  and 
tillato  hunt  after  through  the  labyrinths  of  fine  and  recovery.  The  dealer  in 
i|iodules  was  a  dealer  in  Unts,  ns  wc  sec;  and  the  articles  were  no  doubt  both  of 
furdgB  manufacture.  But  lawyers  and  suitors  had  ulso  to  feed,  as  well  as  to  read 
villi  spert&cles;  and  on  the  Thames  Bide,  instead  of  the  coffeehouses  of  modem 
dilc,  were  tables  in  the  open  air,  where  men  crery  day  ato  and  drattk  joUlly,  as 
tWy  now  do  at  a  horse-race  ; — 

"Oooki  to  nic  lh«y  tovk  good  intent. 
Atiil  prffvrrrd  me  brriid  with  &]«  and  wine, 
RiLiK  uf  \ivci  both  TrI  uiid  full  T\ai' : 
A  fiur  f'lollt  ihcy  |^n  for  to  eprcsd." 

tondnn  Itself  seems  to  have  been  especially  full  of  food  and  the  cries  of  feed- 
ing.  In  Eastchcap 

"One  cries  n'^  (/A^aiid  marin  a  pit." 

Ib  Cuwylcc  Street  (Cannon  Street) 

"Then  eoihts  in  one  cryinp  An(  lAeep'tfiet." 

TfcosBwho  preferred  a  vegetable  diet  had  their  choice: — 

"  Hot  ptatc'>d  one  began  lo  t;ry ;" 
sad  the  dessert  was  not  wanting,  for  there  was  the  cry  of 

"  Slrawbfrriu  ripe,  and  eherriea  in  the  riaf.*" 

Tbm  were  venders  of  "prpjirrand  saffron^*  bidding  him  draw  near;  and  the 
<ry  which  i«  still  heard  and  tolerated  by  law,  that  of  wackerd,  rang  through  every 
tM\.  There  was  the  cry  of  "  rushts  great,"  which  tells  us  of  by-gone  custom*— 
^i^ttfar  ihc^oor.  In  Cheap  (Chcwpside)  he  saw  much  people  standing,  who 
ITwUimed  the  merits  of  their  velvets,  ai!!:,  lawn,  and  Paris  thread.  These,  how- 
CTcr,  were  shopkeepers;  but  their  shops  were  not  after  the  modern  fusbiou  of 
jiitoglass  windows,  and  carpeted  floors,  and  luetrcs  blazing  at  night  with  a 
^Iflidoar  that  would  put  to  shame  the  glories  of  an  eastern  palace.  They  were 
miic  booths,  the  owners  of  which  bawled  ns  loudly  ns  the  itinerants ;  and  they 
•nt  on  bawling  for  several  centuries,  like  butchers  in  n  market,  so  that,  in  1628, 
Aleiander  Gell,  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  oars  and  to  be 
'•pjdcd  from  the  mini-stry,  for  giving  his  opinion  of  Charles  I.,  that  he  was 
fitter  to  stand  in  a  Cheapsidc  shop  with  an  apron  before  him,  and  say  "what 
■Mi  je?"  ihan  to  govern  a  kingdom.^    With  unpaved  strcete,  and  no  noise  of 


•  Sm  'The  Silent  HiehwAy.'  paKc  5. 
t  Ait»— buflvhi  IviiT.  eiltier  n  luittiiul  tirmcli,  oi  lird  on  iticlti  HI  ve  itUl  i 
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roafhcfl  to  drown  any  iiartJcular  Bound,  we  may  readily  imagine  the  din  of  the 
ffTcat  London  thoroughfares  of  four  centuries  ago,  produced  by  all  this  rocilerotu 
demand  for  custom.  The  chief  hody  of  London  retailers  were  then  itinerant, — 
literally  pcdlcm;  and  those  who  had  attained  some  hif^her  station  vcrc  simply 
8taU-keepcr».  The  rtreeta  of  trade  must  have  borne  a  wonderful  rescmblanco  to 
a  modern  fair.  Competition  was  then  a  very  rude  thing,  and  the  loudest  voice 
did  something  perhiips  to  carry  the  customer. 

If  the  age  of  the  Stuarts  was  not  tlic  (p-catest  ]>eriod  of  London  cries  (and  it 
is  probable  that  the  progress  of  refinement  had  abolished  many  of  thcui).  that 
period  has  preserved  to  na  the  fullest  records  of  their  wonderful  variety.  Artists 
of  all  countries  and  times  have  delighted  to  represent  those  peculiarities  of 
costume  and  character  which  belong  to  the  history  of  cries.  Annibal  Carracci 
has  immortalized  the  cries  of  Bologna;  and  from  the  time  of  James  I.  to 
that  of  George  IV".,  we  have  woodcuts  and  etchings  almost  numlicrlcss  of  tho 
cries  and  Itiiu^-aiit  Trades  of  London.  There  is  a  very  rare  sheet  of  wooU- 
cuts  in  the  Uritish  Museum,  containing  twelve  cries ;  and  these  may  be  taken,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  late  keeper  of  the  prints,  as  of  the  same  date  as 
Ben  Jonson's  "  fish  wives  and  costard -mongers.''  We  have  here  tho  rcvcreod 
watchman,  with  his  ''  Hang  out  your  Ityht."  and  the  noisy  "bellman."  described 
and  engraved  in  a  recent  paper.  The  'orange-women"  of  Ben  Jonson  are  hero 
figured  to  the  life.  The  familiar  mention  of  the  orange-sellers  in  the  '  Silent 
Woman,'  and  this  very  early  representation  of  one  of  them,  show  how  general 
the  use  of  this  fruit  had  become  in  Kngland  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  stated,  though  the  story  is  somewhat  apocryphal,  that  the  first 
oranges  were  imported  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  probable  that  about  liia 
lime  they  first  became  an  article  of  general  commerce.  We  now  consume  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  oranges  every  year.  The  orange-women  who 
carried  the  golden  fruit  upon  their  heada  through  every  street  and  alley,  with  the 
musical  cry  of 

"  Fuir  lemons  and  orangett 
Orangft  and  citron*," 

lasted  for  a  century  or  two.  Tho  '  Cries '  of  Tempest  were  published  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,    but  many  of  the  designs,  which  are  by 


^Ptlf  Loneiu  tuj  Onnc«I*; 


Manron  (sometimes  spelt  Lauron),  belong  unquestionably  to  an  earlier  period. 
The  oran^-woman  became,  as  everything  else  became,  a  more  prosaic  person 
as  she  approached  our  own  times.  She  was  a  barrow-woman  at  the  end  of  the 
Jut  century ;  and  Parson  has  thus  described  her  : — 

••  As  I  wftlkcd  through  ihc  SIduk)  bo  cbocrrul  And  gmy, 
t  met  ■  young  gii)  a-nrlicclin;;  a  barrow ; 
Fine  fruit,  sir.  says  slit-,  and  :l  bill  of  tbv  pUy." 

The  transformation  was  the  same  with  the  cherry-women.     The 

"Strawberries  ripe,  anJ  cborrirt  in  the  rise," 
of  the  days  of  Henry  V.,  was  a  jioptical  cry.  Tt  must  have  como  over  the  car, 
IclUng  of  Bunny  gardens  not  a  sparrow's  flight  from  the  city,  such  as  that  of 
ikc  Bishop  of  Ely  in  Ilolbom/  and  of  plenteous  orchards  which  could  spare 
their  boughs  as  well  as  their  fruit.  "  Cherry  rij?e  "  was  the  cry  in  the  seventeenth 
ccnluty;  and  we  all  know  how  Herrick  has  married  the  words  to  poetry  which  is 
not  the  worse  for  having  been  as  ]>o]iitIar  in  our  own  day  as  "Jump  Jim  Crow  :* 

"Clicrry  ripe — ripe — ripe — 1  t-ry. 
Fill)  and  Jair  ones ;  como,  and  buy . 
If  so  be  you  aalc  mr  wh<Te 
They  do  Rrow  ?    I  Hiiswtrr,  tliorr, 
Where  my  Julia "s  lips  do  »mih'. 
There  '*  tlie  land,  or  clwrry-JBlf ; 
Whote  plantations  fully  bIiow 
All  ibe  year  wUero  cbcrries  grow."* 

Whit  tt  tribute  to  the  fine  old  poet,  who  says, 

*•  I  ring  of  biookit.  of  blusixmiB,  birds,  and  bow<>i»," 
tobave  had  the  dirty  lanes  of  London,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  made 
rccsl  with  wortU  that  seemed  to  giiuh  from  his  heart  like  the  nightingale's  song! 


Bot  iho  cries  of  "  Cheny  ripe"  and  of  *'  Fair  oranges'"  are  no  longer  heard. 
TJie  harrow  laden  with  its  golden  or  ruby  treasures  no  longer  is  wheeled 
"Wurely  through  the  Strand.  Privcn  olTthc  pavement  by  the  throng  of  popula- 
tioe,  tlie  orange-woman  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  poising  her  laden 
l^ulict  BO  as  to  present  the  least  impediment  to  the  passengers,  and  thus  satiify 

*  Sm  Ricbanl  til.,  Ac4  iii.  Sc  ft. 
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the  inexorable  iwliccman.     She  is  now  silent     Even  Morose,  with  his  "  turban 
of  nightcaps,"  would  shun  her  not. 

Wo  shnll  not  readily  associate  any  very  agreeable  sounds  with  the  voices  of 
the  "fish-M'ives."  The  onewho  cried  " Macktrd"  in  Lydgute's  day  had  prolwbly 
no  such  explanatory  cry  na  the  "  MacXterd  afioe,  aUre  hoT*  of  modem  times.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  cry  was  "Nino  macJurel;"  and  in  the  same  way  wc 


hare  "New  WaU-JU-H  ot/atcrs,"  and  "  jVew  fioundeis"  The  freshness  of  fi»h  must 
have  been  a  considerable  rccoraraendation  in  those  days  of  tardy  intercourse. 
But  quantity  was  also  to  be  tulten  into  the  account,  and  so  we  find  the  fries 
of  "  Buy  my  disk  o/yrcat  smdte  ;"  "  yreai plaice  ;'*  "yrcat  mussds."  Such  are  the 
fish-cries  in  Overton's  various  collections.  The  respectable  onc-cyed  lady  whom 
wo  here  present  is  in  Tempest's  set;  and  her  cry  is  " Fbur  for  six/MVice, 
mackercV*  She  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  damsel  gaily  tripping  with  a  basket 
on  her  head,  to  ihc  cry  of  "  Buy  my  dish  of  great  eels,"  and  with  another  sprightly 
maiden,  who  vociferates  "  Crab,  CTui,  ruty  crafts?"  The  fish-wives  arc  no  longer 
seen  in  our  great  thoroughfares.  In  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  indeed,  which 
still  rctainii  the  character  uf  a  market,  they  stand  in  lone^  rows  as  the  evening 
draws  in,  with  (laper-lantlifjrnB  stuclf  in  their  baskets  on  dark  nights  ;  and  there 
they  vociferate  us  loudly  as  in  the  old  time. 

The  "costanl-mnngcr"  that  Morose  dreaded,  still  lives  amongst  us,  and  is  still 
noisy.  He  bawls  30  loud  even  to  this  day,  that  he  puU  his  hand  behind  his  oar 
to  mitigate  the  scnaation  which  he  inflicts  upon  his  own  tympanum.  lie  was 
originally  an  npplc-syller,  wlicnco  his  name  ;  and,  from  the  menliun  of  him  in  llie 
old  dramatists,  he  appears  to  have  been  frequently  an  Irishman.  In  Jonson's 
*  Bartholomew  Fair,'  he  cries  " pcarx"  Ford  makes  him  cry  '•  pippina"  Ho  is 
a  quarrelsome  fellow,  according  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: — 

"  And  then  he  'II  r<tit  like  s  rude  costennongeri 

Tlial  schoolboys  hud  cozoacd  of  Iiib  ipple, 

Ab  loud  And  Fensi-lp»s." 

The  cofltennoiigcr  is  iiuw  a  travelling  shopkcejicr.  Wc  encounter  him  not  itT 
Cornhill,  or  Holborn,  or  the  Strand  :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  markeU  and 
well-stored  shops  ho  travels  not.  But  his  voice  is  heard  in  some  silent  streets 
stretching  into  the  suburbs  j  and  there  his  donkey-carl  sUnds  at  the  door,  as  the 
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flinty  servant-maid  cheapens  a  bundle  ofcnuliflowcirg.  He  has  monopolized  sll 
the  trades  that  wore  anciently  rciiroacntcd  by  such  cries  as  '"  Bujf  my  artichoke*, 
tUtrtst  /"  "  R'pc  cotccumhcra  /"  '*  White  onions,  %vhite  St.  Thomas* onions  ;"  "  Mliitn 
\tiiah  ,"  •*  HijH! young  Lcanit ;"  "  An;/  baking  ficars y"  "  Iii/}c  ajjeragas."  He  would 
be  indignant  to  encounter  such  petty  chapmen  interfering  with  his  wholraiilc  opera- 
iiont.      Ho  Aould  rati  ngaiust  them  m  tbc>  city  shopkrcpcra  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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Boventoenth  centuries  railed  against  itinerant  traders  of  crory  denomination.  In  the 
ilays  of  KUzabcth^  they  declare  by  act  of  common  council,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
open  BtTccts  and  lanes  of  the  city  have  been  used,  and  oiif^ht  to  be  used,  as  the  com- 
mon highway  only,  and  not  for  hucksters,  pcdiers,  and  hagglers,  to  stand  and  ail  to 
sell  their  wares  in.  and  to  ]>a8s  from  street  to  street  hawking  and  offering  their 
ware*.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Charlus  T.  the  same  authorities  denounce  the 
oystcr-wjves,  herb-wives,  tripe-wives,  and  the  like,  as  "unruly  people;"  and  they 
charge  them  somewhat  unjustly,  as  it  must  ajipeur.  with  "framing  to  themsclTca 
m  way  whereby  to  live  a  mora  easy  lifo  than  by  labour." 

"  How  busy  ii  llic  man  tlic  worM  cnlU  idle!'* 
The  evil,  as  the  citizens  term  it,  seems  to  have  increased;  for  in  1694  the  com- 
mon council  threatened  the  pedlem  and  pelly  chapmen  with  the  terrors  of  the 
laws  against  rogues  and  sturdy  beggars,  the  least  penalty  being  whipping,  whc* 
iheT  for  male  or  female.  The  reason  for  this  terrible  denunciation  is  very 
randiilly  put :  the  citizens  and  shopkeeper's  are  greatly  hindered  and  prejudiced 
in  their  trades  by  the  hawkers  and  pcdlers.  Such  denunciations  as  thesL>  had 
little  share  in  putting  down  the  itinerant  Innlers.  They  continued  to  flourish, 
because  society  required  thorn;  and  they  vanished  from  our  view  when  society 
requircrl  them  no  longer.  In  tlic  middle  of  tlic  last  century  they  were  fairly 
established  as  rivals  to  the  shopkeepers.  Dr.  Johnson,  than  whom  no  man  knew 
Ijondon  lieltcr.  thus  writes  in  ihc  'Adventurer:'  "  The  ntlention  of  a  new-comer 
18  generally  first  stnick  by  the  multiplicity  «f  cries  Ihat  stun  him  in  the  streets, 
and  the  variety  of  mcrehasidisc  and  manufactures  which  the  shopkeepers  expose 
on  every  hand."'  The  shopkcefiers  have  nuw  ruined  the  itijicrant.s— not  hy  put- 
ling  them  down  by  fiery  penalties,  but  by  the  competition  amongst  themselves  to 
have  every  article  at  hand  for  every  man's  use,  which  shall  be  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  wares  of  the  itinerant.     \Vhusc  car  ia  now  ever  deafened.  V)'  tVe  m»  Q^ 
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thc  broom-men  ?  The  Bavarian  broom-women,  with  their  "buy  a  broom"  and  their 
hideous  songs,  belong  to  the  claw  of  street  exhibitions.  They  go  with  the  Savoy-  j 
ard  and  his  monkey  and  white  mice.  But  the  man  who  bears  about  real  broomi 
for  use  has  vanished.  He  was  a  sturdy  fellow  in  tho  days  of  old  Morose,  carrjing 
on  a  barter  which  in  itself  speaks  of  the  infancy  of  civilization.  His  cry  was  "old 
thoes  for  some  broomi."  These  proclamations  for  barter  no  doubt  fumi&hcd  a  pccu- 


liar  characteriBtic  of  the  old  Jjondon  erica.  The  itinerant  buyers  were  as  loud, 
though  not  so  numerous,  bs  the  sellers.  The  familiar  voice  of  •■  old  cfowsc"  has  lasted 
through  some  generations ;  Imt  the  glories  of  Monmouth  Street  were  unknown  when 
a  lady  in  a  peaked  bonnet  and  ;i  laced  stomacher  went  about  proclaiming  "  old  satin, 
old  faffetifyor  ivhef ;"  and  a  puritanical-looking  gentleman,  with  three  hats  on  hi> 
head,  and  a  bundle  of  rapiers  in  his  hand,  bawled  "  old  v.'oaks,  tuits,  crcoatt."  There 
was  ti-ading  then  going  forward  from  lumsc  to  house,  which  careful  housewifery  and 
a  more  vigilant  police  have  banished  from  the  daylight,  if  they  have  not  extir- 
pated it  altogether.  Before  the  shops  arc  open  and  the  chimneys  send  forth 
their  smoke,  there  may  be  now  sometimes  seen  creeping  up  an  area  a  sly-looking 
beldam,  who  treads  as  stealthily  as  a  rat.  Under  her  cloak  has  she  a  ])an,  whoAC 
unctuous  contents  will  some  day  assist  in  the  enlightenment  or  punitcation  of  the 
world,  in  the  form  of  candles  or  soap.  But  the  g(K>d  ladv  of  the  house,  who  is 
ft  late  riser,  knows  not  of  the  transformation  (hat  is  going  forward.  In  the  old 
days  she  would  have  heard  the  cry  of  a  maiden,  with  tub  on  head  and  pence  in 
hand,  of  "  ant/  kitcfipn-xtuff  harf  you,  maids  ?"  and  she  probably  would  have  dealt 
with  her  herself,  or  have  forbidden  her  maids  to  deal.  So  i«  it  with  the  old  cry  of 
"  ant/  old  iron  takr  tnottfyfor  /"  The  fellow  who  then  went  openly  about  with  sack  on 
back  was  a  thief,  and  an  encoturagcr  of  thieves;  he  now  keeps  a  marine- store. 

A  curious  parallel  might  be  carried  out  between  the  itinerant  occupations 
which  the  progress  of  society  has  entirely  superseded,  and  those  which  even  the 
most  advanced  civilization  is  compelled  to  retain.  Wu  can  here  only  hastily 
glance  at  a  few  of  these  difierenccs.  The  wntcr-cnrrier  is  gone.  It  i»  impossible 
that  London  can  ever  again  sec  a  man  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  a  yoke  and 
two  enormous  jiails,  vociferating  "  Nev^  Riter  water."  In  the  days  of  James  I. 
the  water-carrier  bore  a  large  can  upon  his  shoulders, «ith  a  towel  over  his  back 
Mud  snothor  over  his  breast,  and  he  was  called  a  tankard-beareri  and  he 
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veUcd  to  and  from  some  conduit,  whoso  waters  wcro  bright  and  ever  flowing; 
and,  filling  his  rcssel,  hu  dealt  out  the  quarts  and  galtoni  of  tho  |frcciouB  liquid 
to  those  who  never  dreamt  of  a  full  supply  except  they  lived  near  the  river-bunk 
or  doBo  to  the  conduiL     He  is  gone.     But  he  still  remains  iu  Paris.     There  arc 
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•till  there  some  three  or  four  thousand  porieurs  d'eau,  who  carry  water  from 
family  to  family,  cither  in  a  cask  upon  whcda  or  In  patts  with  yokes.  It  has  been 
computed  that  180,000/.  ia  annually  paid  for  this  species  of  labour.  In  Madrid 
the  same  occupation  gives  subsistence  to  a  very  large  number  of  people;  and 
there  the  passenger  is  invited  to  taste  the  pure  (.'lemcut.  braught  from  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  by  the  cry  of  "Water,  fresh  water,  fresh  from  tho  fountain] 
\VIu)  drinks,  gentlemen;  who  drinks?"  But  the  number  of  persons  tlius  ciii- 
ployed,  compared  with  tlic  London  milk-carrierx,  is  no  doubt  small.  The  cry  of 
"  MilA-,"  or  the  rattle  of  the  milk-pail,  will  never  cease  to  he  heard  in  onr  streets. 
There  can  be  no  reservoirs  of  milk,  no  pipes  through  which  it  flows  into  tho 
hoiUG*.  The  more  extensive  the  great  ni.pital  becomes,  the  more  active  must  bo 
Um  individual  exertion  to  carry  about  this  arlii-lc  of  food.  The  old  cry  was, 
"Atiy  milk  here  /  "  and  it  was  sometimes  mingled  with  the  sound  of  "  Frah  cheese 
and  eream;"  and  it  then  passed  into  "Milk,  maide  Itetoto;"  and  it  was  then 
shortened  iuto  "Milk  bdowr  and  was  finally  corrupted  into  " Mio"  which  some 
wag  inierprcted  into  mi-eau — demi-ean — -half-water.  But  it  must  still  be  cried, 
whatercr  be  the  ci-y.  The  supply  of  milk  to  the  metropolis  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  bcftutifnl  combinations  of  industry  we  have.  The  days  arc  long  since 
past,  when  Finsbury  had  its  pleasant  groves,  and  Clcrkcnwell  was  a  village,  and 
there  were  green  pastures  in  Holborn,  and  St  Pancraa  boasted  only  a  little 
church  standing  in  meadows,  and  St.  Martin's  was  literally  in  the  fields.  Slowly 
bat  surely  does  the  baked  clay  stride  over  the  clover  and  the  buttercup ;  and  yet 
cxvTj  family  tn  London  may  be  supplied  with  milk  liy  eight  o'clock  CVCT^  vuoTXi- 
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ing  at  their  own  doors.     Whero  do  tho  cows  al>tdc?    Thcj-  arc  congregated  in 
wondrous  masses  in  tho  sulmrbs ;    and  though  in  5i»ring-tiinc  they  go  out  to 
panturc  in  the  fickts  tt-hich  lie  under  the  Hampstcad  and  Ilighgatc  hills,  or  ia 
the  vales  of  Dulwich  and  Sydenham,  and  there  crop  the  ceiuler  blade, 
"  WTioii  prwud  Jiicd  A|tril,  (ir«-»»'<l  in  kU  liis  Iriin, 
Hath  i>ut  a  Bpirit  of  j-outli  in  everyUiiiig," 

yet  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  coarse  grass  is  carted  to  their  stalls,  or  they 
dorour  what  the  breweries  and  tlistillcrics  cannot  extract  from  the  grain  harvest. 
lA>ng  bcfort-  '•  llie  unfolding  star  wake*  up  the  shepherd  "  are  the  London  cows 
uiilkcd;  and  the  great  wholesale  venders  of  the  commodity  Lear  it  in  carte  to 
every  part  of  tlic  town,  and  diitribute  it  to  hundreds  of  itinerants,  who  are  waiting 
like  the  water-carriers  at  the  old  conduits.  It  is  evident  that  a  perishable  com- 
miidity  which  every  one  rcquireaat  a  given  liour  must  be  so  distributed.  The 
distribution  has  lust  its  romance.  Misson,  in  his  *  Tmrels '  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  last  century,  tells  us  of  tho  May-games  of  "  ihe  pretty  young  country 
girls  that  serve  the  toivu  with  milk."  Alas '.  tho  Jlay-gnmcs  and  pretty  young 
country  girls  have  both  departed,  and  a  uiilk-woman  has  become  a  very  tin- 
poetical  personage.  There  arc  few  indeed  of  milk-women  who  remain.  So  it  is 
with  most  of  the  occupations  that  nssoeintc  London  with  the  country.  The  cry  of 
"  Water-crt^itscT "  used  to  lie  heard  from  some  barefoot  nymph  of  the  brook,  who  at 
sunrise  had  (li]iped  her  feet  into  the  bubbling  runnel,  to  cirry  the  green  luxury 
to  the  citizens*  brcakfasft-tabteK.  Waler-crcsses  are  now  grown  like  cabbages  in 
gardens.  The  cry  of  "  Stuaaary  and  hccmlcr"  once  resounded  througli  the 
tUoroughfnrcs ;  and  every  alley  smelt  "  like  Bucklerabury  in  simple  time,"  when 
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H  the  whole  street  wu  a  mart  for  odoriferous  herbs.  Crtca  like  these  arc  rare 
H  eoongh  now;  ^et  wi.' have  hcnnl  them.  Crossmg  a  byc-strect  a  vtccit  ago  wo 
^     felt  an   unwonted  fragrance  in  the  air;   and  as  some  one  has  truly  said  tlint 

icenLs  call  uji  the  must  vivid  associations,  we  had  visioiut  ofa  fair  garden  afar  oB^ 

and  the  spurts  of  childhood,  and  the  sung  of  the  larh  that 

"At  my  window  bade  sood  morrow 
Tluoii^Ii  t1)C  irwwl  briur." 

Thcro  was  a  pole-looking  man  with  Httlc  bunches  in  his  hand,  who  with  a  feeble 
roicc  cried,  "  Buy  my  $iteet-Mar."  There  arc  still,  however,  xiirnt  daingcls  in 
the  less  miwdetl  and  fashionable  thoroughfares  who  prc&cnt  the  passengers  with 
moas-roaca  and  violets.    Gay  tells  us,- 

"  Siicrrssive  rri<^  ihr  scasipiia'  change  declare. 
And  mark  the  montlily  profn^ss  of  the  fear. 
Ilnrk !  how  the  streets  with  treble  voket  ring, 
To  sell  tlie  Iwunteoue  product  of  the  8j>rinR." 

Wc  no  longer  hear  the  rrius  which  hud  sonic  aiuociation  of  harmoiiiuus  Bounds 
with  fragrant  flowers.  They  degenerated,  no  doubt,  as  our  people  ceased  to  bo 
H  tnusira.) ;  nud  the  din  of  "  noiseful  gain  "  exterminated  them. 
H  Of  the  street  trades  that  arc  ]iast  and  forgotten,  the  smallcoaUman  was  one  of 
H  the  roost  remarkable.  Ho  tells  a  tale  ofa  city  with  few  fires;  for  who  could  now 
H  imagiDc  a  man  earning  d  living  by  bawling  "  &'mali  cea/j"  from  door  to  door, 
^1  without  any  supply  but  that  in  the  sack  which  he  carries  on  his  shoulders?  Ills 
H  cry  was,  however,  a  rival  with  that  of  "  Wood  to  cleave."  In  a  eaintal  full  of 
r  halterdashers,  what  chance  would  an  aged  man  now  have  with  his  flattering 
L  solicitation  of  "  Pr^Uj  pins,  pretty  tcomen  ?  "  He  who  carries  a  barrel  on  his  back, 
H  with  a  measure  and  funnel  at  his  nidc,  bawling  "  Fiim  icriiing-ink,"  is  wanted 
H  ocithcr  by  clerks  nor  authors.  There  is  a  grocer's  shop  at  every  turn  ;  and  who 
"  therefore  needs  him  who  siilutcs  us  with  " LiUtj-KhUe  vinryar  i  "  The  history  of 
cries  i«  a  history  of  social  changes.  The  icorkhtg  trades,  as  well  as  the  venders  of 
things  that  can  be  bought  in  every  street,  arc  now  banished  from  our  thoruugh- 
b  brcs.  "  Old  chairs  to  mend"  slill  salutes  us  in  some  retired  suburb;  and  wc 
H  still  aec  the  knife-grinder's  wheel;    but  who  vociferates  "Any  itork  for  John 
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who  pay  scot  «nd  lot.  What  should  wo  thint  of  our  prison  discipline  now- 
a-dnjs,  if  the  roicc  of  lamentation  was  heard  in  tvery  street,  "  Some  bnkon  hread 
and  meat  for  the  poor  prisonvrs  ;  for  the  Lord's  saJce  pity  thepoory"'  John  Howard 
put  down  this  cry.  Or  what  should  we  say  of  the  vigilance  of  cxcise-olIiccrB  if 
the  cry  of  a^ua  Tt'tre  mot  our  cars  ?  Tlic  chiropcdist  has  now  his  half-guinea 
fee;  in  the  old  days  he  stood  at  corners,  with  knife  and  ariiiaars  in  hand, 
crying,  "Com*  to  pick."  There  arc  some  occupations  of  the  streets,  however, 
which  remain  essentially  the  same,  though  the  form  be  somewhat  varied.  The 
scllora  of  food  arc  of  courae  amongst  these.  "  Hot  peascods,"  and  hot  shecpV 
feet,  are  not  jmpular  delicacies,  as  in  the  time  of  Lydgatc.  "  Jhi  icardcJis" 
and  "  Hot  codlings,"  arc  not  the  cries  which  invito  us  to  taste  of  stewed  pears 
and  baked  apples.  But  we  have  still  apples  hissing  over  a  charcoal  fire ;  and 
potatoes  steaming  in  a  shining  apparatus,  witli  savoury  salt-hiitter  to  put 
between  the  "  fruit"  when  it  is  cut ;  and  greasy  sausages,  redolent  of  onions  and 
marjoram;  and  crisp  brown  flounders;  and  the  multon-ple-man,  with  his  "toss 
for  a  jwnny."  Kice-milk,  furmety,  barley-broth,  and  saloop  are  no  longer  in 
request  The  greatest  improvement  of  London  in  our  own  day  has  Iwcn  the 
ratabliahment  of  coffec-Bhops,  where  the  artisan  may  take  his  breakfast  with 
comfort,  and  even  with  luxury.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  Imports  last  year,  that  there  arc  now  about  eighteen  hundred  coifce-shojis  tn 
London  where  the  charge  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  is 
as  \m\v  tiB  a  penny ;  where  a  good  breakfast  may  be  had  for  threepence ;  where  no 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold ;  and  where  the  newspapers  and  the  best  periodical 
works  may  be  regularly  found.  In  one  of  the  largest  of  thoso  establishments, 
where  tlic  rharfre  is  three  halfpence  fur  a  cup  of  cottcc  and  twopence  for  a  ciip  of 
tea.  sixteen  hundred  jiersons  are  daily  served.  This  is  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  old  saloop-man,  who  sold  his  steaming  mixture  to  the  shivering  mechanic  as 
he  crept  to  his  work.  It  is  something  hotter  for  human  happiness  than  the 
palmy  days  of  the  old  coffee-houses.  The  '  Tatlcr '  and  '  Spectator  '  were  the 
refiners  of  manners;  and  the  papers  which  arc  dated  from  White**  and  the 
Grecian  derive  something  iJerhajis  from  the  tone  of  suciety  which  there  prevailed. 
Let  not  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  hold  that  knowledge  and  taste  should  be 
luxuries  for  the  few,  curl  the  lip  when  Mr.  Humphries,  a  coffee-shop  keeper, 
informs  them,  that  since  he  has  been  in  bu-siness  a  manifest  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  taste  for  literature  amongst  the  classes  who  frequent  his  bouiH.<, 
But  wo  are  forgetting  Morose,  and  his  ■*  turban  of  night-caps."  Was  Hogarth 
familiar  with  the  old  noise-hater  when  he  cdnceived  his  own  "  Enraged  Musician  ?" 
In  this  extraordinary  gathering  together  of  the  producers  of  the  most  discordant 
aiiunds,  wc  have  a  representation  which  may  fairly  match  the  dramatist's  descrip- 
tion of  street  noises.  Here  we  have  the  milk-maid's  scream,  the  mackerel- scllcr'a 
shout,  the  sweep  upon  the  house-top.— to  match  the  fish-wives  and  orange- women. 
the  broom-men  and  costard-mongers.  The  smith,  who  was  "ominous,''  had  no 
longer  his  forge  in  the  busy  streets  of  Hogarth's  timo;  the  armourer  was  obso- 
lete: tut  Hogarth  can  rival  their  noises  M-ith  the  pavior's  hammer,  the  sow- 
gelder's  horn,  and  the  knife-grinder's  wheel.  The  waits  of  the  city  had  n  iicnsion 
not  to  come  near  Mnrosc's  ward ;  but  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  Enraged 
Musician  to  avcri  the  terrible  discord  of  the  blind  hautboy-player.    The  bellman 
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■JWnpnned  the  Blcepcre  at  midnight,  was  extinct;  but  modem  Ixindon  had 

AMjoiKd  the  dustman's  bell.     The  bear-ward  no  longer  came  down  the  street 

iritb  (he  dogs  of  four  parishes,  nor  did  the  fencer  march   with  a  drum  to  his 

priio;  hut  there  was  the  ballad-singer,  with  her  squalling  child,  roaring  worse 

than  liear  or  dog',  and  the  drum  of  the  little  boy  jitaying  at  soldiers  was  a  more 

abiding  nuisancii  than  the  fencer.     Morose  and  the  "Enraged  Musician"  had 

each  the  church-bells  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  discord.     In  our  own  days  there 

has  been  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  tender  cars ;  and  there  are  now  penalties, 

irith  police-constables  to  cnfort-c  them,  against  all  persons  blowing  any  horn  or 

using  aoy  other  noisy  instrument,  for  the  purpo^ic  uf  calling  persons  together,  or 

of  announcing  any  show  or  cutertuiumcnt,  or  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  selling, 

distributing,  or  collecting  any  article,  or  of  obtaining  money  or  alms.     These 

arc  the  words  of  the  Police  Act  of  J  839  ;  and  they  are  titringcnt  enough  to  haro 

luinished  from  our  streets  all  those  uncommon  noi-ses  which  did  something  to 

■relieve  the  monotony  of  the  one  emllcsa  roar  of  the  tread  of  feet  and  the  rush  of 

wheels      The  street  noise  now  is  deiifeniiig  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it;  but 

in  aome  seeluded  place,  such  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Gai-dcns,  it  is  the  evcrprcsmt 


[Il0r«4DR>.— »  Oreat  Nan  r] 

tuiten  soond  of  angry  wares  dashing  upon  the  shingles.  The  horn  that  pro> 
cbumcd  extraordinary  news,  running  to  and  fro  among  peaceful  squares  and 
secluded  courts,  was  aomutimes  a  relief.  The  bell  of  the  dustman  was  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant  In  the  twilight  hoar,  when  the  shutters  were  not  yet  closed, 
and  the  candles  vrcrc  not  yet  burning,  the  tinkle  of  the  mulfin-man  had  something 
in  it  very  soothing.  It  is  gone.  But  the  legislators  have  still  left  us  our  street 
music.  There  was  talk  of  its  abolition ;  but  they  have  satisfied  themselves  witli 
enacting  that  musicians,  on  being  warned  to  depart  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bonae  of  any  householder  by  the  occupier  or  his  servant,  or  by  a  police- 
constable,  incur  a  ]>cnalty  of  forty  shillings  by  refusal.  De  la  Serrc,  who  came 
to  England  with  Mary  do  Medici,  when  she  visited  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praises  of  the  street  music  of  London:—"  In  all  public  pUcca, 
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violins,  hautljo3's,  ami  other  kinds  of  instruments  arc  so  coiumou,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  individuaU,  that  in  every  hour  of  the  day  our  ears  may  be  charmed  with 
their  «ffeot  melody."    England  was  then  a  musical  nation  ;  but  from  that  time 


nearly  to  our  own  her  street-music  became  a  thing  to  be  legislated  agHinst.  It 
ought  now  to  bo  left  alone,  if  it  cannot  be  cncoui-aged  by  the  State. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  James  ami  Charles,  the  people  were  sur- 
rounded with  music,  and  imbued  with  musical  associations.  The  cittern  vai 
heard  in  every  barber's  sliup ;  mid  cveii  up  to  the  publication  of  the  '  Tatlcr  *  it 
was  the  same  :  "  Go  into  a  barber'ti  aiiytvhorc,  no  matter  in  what  district,  and.  it 
ia  ten  to  one  you  will  hear  the  sounds  either  of  a  fiddle  or  ^ilar,  or  ace  the 
instruments  hnnifing  up  somt^whcrc."  The  barbers  or  their  apprentices  were  the 
performers :  "  If  idle,  they  pass  their  time  in  life-delighting  mnsic."  Thus  writes 
a  pamphleteer  of  1597.  Doctor  King,  about  the  Wginning  of  the  last  century, 
found  the  barbers  degenerating  in  their  accomplishments,  and  he  assigns  the 
causo:  "Turning  themselves  to  periwig-makiug,  they  have  forgot  their  cittern 
and  thvir  music.'*  The  cittern  twanged  then  in  the  barbers'  shops  in  the  fresh 
mornings  especially ;  and  then  came  ibrth  the  rarmnn  to  bear  his  loads  through 
the  narrow  thorough  fa  res.  He  also  was  musical.  \Vc  ali  know  how  Falataff  dc- 
Bcribcs  Jnstice  Shallow :  "  He  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion,  and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  over-?cutched.  liousewives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle." 
He  hftd  a  Irn^e  stock  of  tunes.  In  Ben  Joiison's  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  one  of  the 
characters  exclaims,  "  If  he  meet  but  a  c.irnian  in  the  street,  and  I  find  hiui  not 
loth  to  keep  him  oU'  of  him,  he  will  whistle  him  and  all  his  tunes  over  ut  night  in 
his  sleep."  Haifa  century  later  even,  "barbcrB,  cobblers,  and  plo^rmen."  were 
enumerated  as  "the  heirs  of  music."  Who  does  not  jwrccivc  that  when  Isaac 
Walton's  milk-mnid  ainga, — 

"  Come  live  with  mc  and  be  my  love," 

aho  is  doing  nothing  remarkable  ?  These  charming  words  were  the  common  pos- 
session of  all.  The  people  were  the  heirs  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  music.  They 
bad  their  own  delicious  madrigals  to  sing,  in  which  music  was  "married  to 
immortal  verse," — and  they  could  sing  them.     Morlcy,  writing  in  1597,  says, 


i 
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**  Supper  bciog  cndiMl,  and  music-books,  according;  to  custom,  being  brouglit  to 
the  taljle,  the  iniaLrcss  of  the  liouse  jireBcotcd  mc  with  a  jtnrf,  earnestly  roqviciting 
mc  to  ring;  but  when,  afU'r  many  cxcusis,  I  protested  unfcigncdly  that  I  could 
not,  everyone  began  to  wonder — yea,  some  whispered  toothers,  demanding  how  1 
w*«  brought  up."  In  n  condition  of  society  like  this,  the  street  music  must  have 
heea  worth  listeniug  to.  '*A  noise  of  musicians,'"  as  a  little  band  was  called,  was 
to  be  found  everywhtro;  and  they  attended  upon  the  guests  in  taverns  and  onlt- 
oartes.  and  at  "good  men's  feasts"  in  jirivatc  houses.  In  'The  Silent  Woman/ 
it  is  said^  "the  anuOl  of  the  venison,  going  through  the  streets,  will  invite  one 
aoisc  of  fiddlers  or  other;"  and  again,  "  They  have  inlelligcnoe  of  all  feasts; 
there's  good  correspondence  betwixt  them  and  the  London  eooks."  Feasts  were 
then  not  mere  occasions  for  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  as  they  became  in  the  next 
generation.  As  tlic  drunkenness  went  on  increasing,  the  taslv  fur  music  went  on 
diminishing.  In  the  next  century,  lUe  'Tutler'  writes,  "In  Italy  nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  hear  a  cobbler  working  to  an  opem  tune ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  honest  countrymen  have  bo  little  an  inclination  to  music,  that  they 
icldotn  Itfgin  to  sing  till  they  arc  drunk."  Thus  we  went  on  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  indeed  later.  The  street  music  was  an  indication  of 
the  popular  taste.  Hogarth's  blind  Imutboy-player,  and  his  shrieking  ballad- 
idogcr,  are  no  caricatures.  The  execrable  sounds  which  the  lame  and  the  blind 
produced  were  the  mere  arts  of  mondicant-y,  The  jiriuciple  of  extorting  money 
by  hidfHJUs  sounds  was  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go  by  a  fellow  uf  tltu  name  of 
Kciling,  called  Blind  Jack,  who  performed  on  the  ilageolet  with  his  nose.  Every 
description  of  street  exhibition  was  accompanied  with  these  terrible  noises.  The 
vaulu.'r,  and  the  dancing  lass,  and  the  tumbler  creeping  through  a  hoop,  and  the 
puppet-showman,  and  the  dancing  dogs,  and  the  bear  and  nmnkey,  had  each  their 
oirn  peculiar  din,  whether  of  drum,  fiddle,  horn,  or  bagjiipcs,  compared  with 
which  the  music  of  Moroses  bear-ward  and  fencer  would  have  been  as  the  har- 
mony of  tlie  spheres. 


iUuf  •«wd.— U««  una.] 

In  the  fashionable  squares,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  matters  were 
little  mended.     Dayes,  who  published  a  collection  of  street  news  about  178U 
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.las  given  U8  the  group  which  concludes  our  paper,  licrc  we  have  the  organ, 
the  triangle,  the  tambourine,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, — eath  striving  which  should 
be  loudest,  sud  winning  by  their  united  exertions  the  app^use  or  all  bystandcr&. 
Ailcr  the  peace  our  thoroughfares  gradually  resounded  with  the  somewhat  im- 
proved ineludy  of  the  street-singers  of  Paris;  and  a  lady  vith  a  neat  coiffure 
accompanied  the  organ  with  the  monotonous  chant  of  '"  Lc  gai  Troubadour." 
An  Italian  was  now  and  then  iin|>urtcd  with  hiu  guitar;  and  his  knowtcdge  of 
harmony  compensated  for  his  somewhat  cracked  roit-e.  All  at  once  glec-singcrs 
started  up;  and  they  are  now  common.  Then  a  "no'sc"  or  two  of  really  tolerable 
iustrumeutal  performers  were  to  be  found  in  Portland  Place  and  other  streets  of 
the  west;  and  even  those  who  were  familiar  with  Kussini  might  stop  to  listen. 
We  arc  still  advancing;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Act  which  protects  housekeepers 
from  the  nuisance  of  street  muaiciaus  will  be  a  deud  letter. 
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We  an?  apt  to  thiuk  and  Kjieak  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  as  if  it  had 
Lrca  little  luon*  than  a  uu're  ini'oad  into  the  country — a  brit-f  Dpisodc  liaving 
scarcely  anything  to  do  with  the  main  coursu  of  our  hiettiry.  Our  modem 
Kn^lish  civilization  has  over  its  whule  surfacu  so  completelj  Teutonic  and  feudal 
R  colour,  thai  we  can  hardly  conceive  ourselves  to  have  been  other  than  Normani 
o-  Saions  fVoro  our  Rrst  emerging  out  of  barbarism.  Vet  our  island  wn&  in 
^cat  part  a  Roman  country,  in  a  certain  sense,  for  not  less  than  six  hundred 
years.  So  long  was  it  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  C.Tsar,  which,  if  it  did  not 
actually  make  us  tributaries  to  Rome,  not  onlv  brought  ua  into  constant  inter- 
course with  Romanized  Gaul,  but,  as  Strabo,  writing  within  fidy  years  after, 
record*,  made  almost  the  wholu  island  familiarly  known  to  the  Romans,  till  the 
last  remnants  of  the  social  fabric  raised  by  that  great  people  were  thrown  down 
and  swept  awoy  by  the  Saxons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  That  is 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  from  the  landing  of 
Cffisar  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  within  a  few  years  of  ns  long  a  time  as  the 
English  have  been  settled  In  Ireland.  It  is  a  portion  of  our  history  of  as  great 
ntent  as  has  passed  since  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.— since  the 
intermediate  point  between  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Commons — a  date  wliich  may  be  said  to  stand  almost  at  the  com> 
mencement  of  the  wholo  system  of  our  existing  civilization.  Or  even  if  we 
reckon  the  era  of  Roman  Britain  only  from  the  expedition  of  Claitdiufc,  wftid. 
commenced  t!ie  colonization  of  the  country  a  hundred  yt-an.  after  its  finsl  iuva- 
•iuD,  to  the  breaking  up  of  ih?  Impenal  government  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  still  here  is  a  period  of  above  three  centuries  and  a  half — or  as  long 
«■  frtftTi  ikv  Viesent  day  back  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses.     To  a  Uiiton,  therefore. 
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in  the  last  Jnys  of  tho  Roman  tlominion,  the  retrospect  even  over  this  period  onlyj 
dui'iog  which  it  had  beun  as  compk-tel)'  established  uu  the  batikit  of  the  Tliaiuctt 
lis  on  the  bunks  of  the  Tiber,  was  as  extended  as  that  which  takes  in  to  ub  of  the 
preaont  day  the  whole  rise  and  projjrcss  of  tho  modern  political  system  of  Kuro|>c. 
It  wtu  tho  same  as  it  is  to  us  now  to  cast  our  view  bock  over  whatever  has 
grown  up  and  happened  in  England  during  the  whole  rule  of  the  House  v{ 
Hanover,  the  House  of  Stunrt,  and  tho  House  of  Tudor— including  the  Revolii- 
tioTii  the  Groat  Rebcllioti,  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  the  Refurmation — being 
]tro1>dblv,  at  the  least,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  ]>otitieal  and 
social  causes  which  hare  operated  to  make  the  country  and  (ho  people  what  they 
now  are. 

There  i»  sound  »cnse  and  truth,  as  well  m  elegant  faney.  in  what  has  been 
writti-n  by  tho  excellent  Camden ;  "  Whilst  I  ti-cat  of  the  Roman  empin*  in 
Ri-itairi  (which  KiHted,  as  I  said,  alH>ut  'i7G  years),  it  eomca  into  my  mind  how 
inany  eolonies  of  Romans  must  ha\*c  been  transplanted  hither  in  so  long  a  time; 
what  numbers  of  soldiers  wen*  continually  scut  from  Rome,  for  garriicons ;  how 
many  persons  were  despatched  hither,  to  negotiate  affairs,  public  or  private ;  and 
that  these,  internmrrying  with  the  Britons,  seated  themselves  here,  and  multiplied 
into  families;  for  whcrcvir,  says  Seneca,  i/io  Roman  conquers,  he  inhabits.  So  that 
I  have  ol\-times  concluded  that  tho  Rritons  might  dcrivo  themselves  from  the 
Trojans  by  these  Romans,  who  doubtless  descended  from  the  Trojans,  with 
greater  probability  than  either  the  Arvcrnt.  who  from  Trojan  blowl  styled  thcm- 
Bclvcs  brethren  to  the  Roniiins,  or  the  Mamcrlini,  HedoJ,  and  othere,  who  upon 
fabulous  grounds  grafted  themselves  into  tho  Trojan  stock.  For  Rome,  that 
common  mother,  as  one  calU  her,  challenges  all  such  as  citiiena 
Cjucs  dunuil.  iir>xuqUL'  pio  longiuquA  rcvinxiL 
Whom  conquered  elic  lu  sacred  bunds  lisLh  livd.''* 

However,  xvc  do  not  desire  to  stand  pledged  to  the  Ti'ojau  part  of  this  specu- 
lation. 

The  spot  on  which  London  is  built,  or  at  least,  that  on  which  the  first  buildings 
were  most  probably  erected,  was  pointed  out  by  nature  for  the  site  of  a  city.  It 
was  the  suspicion  of  tho  sagacious  Wi'cn,  as  wo  are  informed  in  the  '  Parcntalia,' 
that  thL"  whole  valley  between  CamberwcU  Hill  and  iho  hills  of  Essex  must  havo 
been  anciently  filled  by  a  great  frith  or  arm  of  tho  sea,  which  increased  in  width 
tnwiirdd  the  east ;  and  that  this  estuary  was  only  in  the  course  nf  ages  reduced  tio 
a  river  by  the  vast  simd-hiilH  which  were  gradually  raised  on  both  sides  of  it  by 
the  wind  and  tide,  the  efiect  being  assisted  by  embankments,  which  on  the  Essex 
side  are  still  perfectly  distinguishable  ns  of  nrtificial  origin,  and  arc  evidently  works 
that  could  only  havo  boon  constructed  by  a  people  of  advanced  mechanical  skill. 
Wren  himself  ascribed  lliesc  embankments  to  the  Romans;  and  it  is  stated  that 
a  single  I'rcach  made  in  them  in  his  lime  cost  17,000/.  to  repair  it— from  which 
wo  may  conceive  both  how  stupendous  must  have  been  the  labour  bestowed  on 
their  original  construction,  mid  nf  what  indispensable  utility  they  are  still  found 
to  be.  In  fiict,  wcn>  it  ntit  ftn-  this  ancient  bsii-rier,  the  broad  and  fertile  meadows 
stretching  along  that  biu'dcr  of  the  river  would  still  l>c  a  mere  marsh,  or  a  Wd  «if 
•and  overflowed  by  the  water,  though  left  perhaps  dry  in  many  places  on  the 

*  Biilotmin,  Gibtoti'iTraiulationt  p. cni.  E^tit.  of  Itni 
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ictiroroent  of  the  tide.     Wc  have  in  ti  rormcr  paper*  expressed  an  opinioa,  that 

Dinn  CaBsius  must  have  been  mistaken  in  stnling  that  there  wns  a  bridge  over 

iKc Thames  at  the  time  of  the  invagidn  of  Claudius,  or  rather  of  Inn  general,. 

AdIiu  Plautins,  in  a.P.  4'6;  and,  indeed,  it  is  clearly  impossihlc  that  theco  could 

Kirc  been  anything  of  the  kind  where  he  placffl  it— only  a  iUile  abvi^e  the  mouth 

flf  ihc  river  t — if  we  are  to  understand  th»t  rxprcwion  in  the  sense  whieh  it  would 

mm  convey.     But  if  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames  ut  this  early  date  presented 

ttu!  Ap{>ettranee  which  has  just  been  BU]ipuKed,  of  a  Bpaeiuua  estuary  or  frith 

ntherthan  a  river,  its  inuuth,  or,  as  Diun  calU  it,  the  place  when>  it  dis<-;harges 

ilwlf  into  the  oeean,^  mtj^ht  l>c  held  to  be  only  a  little  beluvv  London — Just  an  at 

ihia  Jay  we  consider  the  mouth  of  the  Forth  to  be,  not  at  Dunbar  or  North 

Bnwick,  but  many  milca  higher  up  at  the  head  of  the  frith.     It  ia  remarkublf 

ihu  Ptolemy  rail*  the  Thames,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  forming  the  suulhern 

IwiHidiry  of  the  Trinobaotes,  nut  a  river,  but  an  estuary.     So  also  does  Tacitus. 

"ho  hull  probably  been  in  Britain.     And  Cicsai-'s  description,  too,  would  seem  to 

implv.  that  what  was  culled  the  River  Tlianies  when  he  visited  the  country  was 

only  the  «])pcr  part  of  what  now  goes  by  that  name.     Kent,  or  Cantium,  which  «o 

Ininr  from  Ptulemy  extended  nt  this  date  at  least  as  far  to  the  wc^t  as  it  still  dot's, 

icaprcsdlydcflcribcK  as  i>;mii'*  martiima — wholly  lyinjj  on  tho  sea-coast — without 

II  bin  of  any  part  of  it  being  bounded  by  Iho  river.;i     And  afterwards,  iu  xncu- 

tieaing  the  Thames,  he  seems  distinctly  to  speak  of  it  as  bounding  tho  torri- 

tofjof  Cassivellaunusonly :  he  conducts  his  forces,  not  to  Uiat  [lart  i>f  thcThaiiieB 

wliicli  Bows  past  the  territory  in  qiiestiun,  or  to  the  Thames  u-hcre  it  so  ilows— 

W,  amply,  to  the  Thames  and  into  the  territory  of  Cassivcllaunus — "  ad  flumcn 

Tiiwain,  in  fines  Casstvcllanni/'H     He  had  previously  told  us  that  the  said 

twritory  wa«  divided  fro-n  the  maritime  states  by  the  river  called  the  Thames 

U  tic  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea — that  is  to  say,  from  the  part 

of  l)ifl  coast,  near  Sandwich,  where  he  had  landed. If     All  these  expressions  might 

potnbly  bo  made  to  bear  an  interpretation  conformable  to  the  present  appearance 

■flhc  country,  and  the  notion  we  now  have  of  tho  junction  of  the  river  with  the 

*^  alwut  the  same  point  at  which  It  receives  the  Mcdwayor  the  Swale;  but 

tfley  certainly  seem  to  be   more   apt  and   natural   if  understood  in  reference 

toidifftrcnt  state  of  things — when,  as  we  have  supposed,  what  was  called  tho 

Tlaaci  Bveincd  to  be  swallowed  up  iu  a  branch  of  the  sea  within  pcrh.ips  two 

<*  llireii  miles  of  where  London  now  stands.     Above  all,  we  subiiut  that  the 

^XprvHaiuns  of  Dion    Cassius  in  describing    the    plaee  where,  as    he    says,    the 

TooiDLS  meets  the  ocean  are  quite  inapplicable  to  what  tlic  river  could  ever 

naTo  la'cn  at  ila  present  mouth,  and  must  be  referred  to  a  point  much  higher 

"p.   They  exactly  set  before  tis  the  irrcf^ular  diffusion  of  the  water  over  tho 

•Iwlc  valley  through  the  midst  of  which  the  Thames  now  flott-a,  which  would 

•■it  place  before  the  river  was  brought  in  the  way  that  has  been  explained 

"ithin  iln  present  bounds,  and  thereby  deepened  in  iU  mid-channel  as  well  as 

gwatly  reduced  in  width — in  fact,  narrowed  from  a  broad  expanse  of  pools  and 

rfislWs,  assuming,  probably,  when  the  tide  rose  the  appearance  of  one  extended 
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Kooil,  to  a  single  water- roui'sc.  At  this  its  junction  with  the  aea,  the  historian 
Btatos,  the  Thames  by  its  own  o**crflow  spread  itself  out  into  marshes,  which,  he 
adds,  the  natives,  who  were  familiar  with  the  plarts  that  were  firm  and  fordable, 
easily  made  their  way  across  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  fording  of  the  Thames  at 
what  we  now  call  its  mouth  must  at  all  times  have  been  still  more  out  of  the 
question  than  even  the  throwing  of  a  bridge  over  it  near  that  |x)int. 

But  the  olfvation  on  which  London  is  built  otTered  a  site  at  once  raised  above 
the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  close  upon  the  navigable  portion  of  It— conditions 
which  did  not  meet  in  any  uthcr  locality  on  cither  udc  of  the  river,  or  estuary,  from 
the  sea  upwards.  It  was  the  first  spot  oa  which  a  town  could  be  set  down,  so  as 
to  take  advanta<;o  of  the  facilities  of  communication  between  the  coast  and 
thi-  interior  prcsontL-d  by  thia  great  natural  highwav.  To  tliis  ppcultarity  of 
position  London  pruliably  owed  both  iis  existence  and  its  name.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  offered  as  to  the  mcanlni;  of  the  name  London,  Like  all  our 
oldest  British  names  of  [tlaces,  it  is  most  probably  Celtic,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  part  of  it  is  merely  the  </un  or  Otufi — the  same  word  with 
the  Saxon  toiai — -which  is  found  in  the  names  of  many  more  of  our  most  ancient 
towns  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  seems  to  signify,  what  a  town  uniformly 
was  in  early  times,  a  place  of  strength — a  place  cither  naturally  strong  or  fortified 
by  art,  usually  botli  the  one  and  the  other:  and  il  may  be  recognised  in  its 
Welsh  form  din  in  the  LiLtin  Londinum  and  Londinium.  The  Lon  has  l>ecn 
conceived  by  some  etymologists  to  be  Uhen.  a  wood ;  by  others,  Uawnf  full, 
populous ;  by  others.  Lan,  a  plain ;  but  no  one  of  these  derivations  seems  to 
furnish  a  name  for  this  settlement  by  the  river-side  so  appropriate  and  distinctive 
as  that  from  IJiontj,  the  ancient  Britinh  word  for  9hi|>s.  I^ndon  would  thus  mean 
the  town  of  ships — a  description  which  must  have  been  applicable  to  it  from  its 
first  foundation,  if  it  originated  in  the  way  we  have  supposed.  Or.  at  any  rate 
the  comparative  eminence  of  London  as  a  resort  fur  ships  may  be  as  ancient  as 
the  name — which  is  answer  enough  to  Maitland's  objection  to  this  etymology- 
even  if  his  assumption  were  to  be  conceded,  that  the  town  could  not  have  deserved 
this  name  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  But  the  j)robabiIity  is,  that  the  spot  was 
first  resorted  to  as  a  landing- ])1ace  by  the  craft  ascending  the  river,  and  that  in 
course  of  time  the  town  grew  up  around  the  port.  The  etymology  from  Lhorig 
receives  some  corroboration  from  one  of  the  Latin  forms  of  the  name,  lA>nijuH- 
nt'um,  which  is  that  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus ;  while  the  Lundiuum 
of  Ammianus  MarccllinuB  seems  to  show  that  the  first  syllable  had  very  early 
curac  to  be  prommiiced  much  in  the  way  it  still  is— a  natural  effect  of  the  nasal 
conBonant  by  which  the  vowel  is  followed  in  what  wc  hove  supposed  to  be  the 
original  word.  Camden  states  that  London  is  actually  called  Lho/uf-porth ,  that 
is,  a  harbour  for  ships,  by  an  ancient  British  or  Welsh  bard. 

The  silence  of  Ciesar  has  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  London  did  not  exist  when 
he  visited  the  country  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  proof,  if  any  such  were  wanted,  that 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  givat  city  of  Troj-novant,  with  its  strong  wall  adorned 
with  numerous  towers,  and  its  splendid  public  cdinces  of  all  kinds,  makiug  il 
excel  every  other  city  in  the  world,  had  not  yet  been  built.  But,  although  the 
place  was  doubtless  neither  famous,  nor  in  any  respect  considerable,  at  this  early 
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dale,  aay  more  than  the  best  of  the  other  stations  which  the  Britons  called  towns, 
the  name,  which,  whatever  it  may  be.  is  certainly  not  Roman,  give*  ground  for  a 
prcsamption  that  Tendon  did  not  owe  its  bep;inning  to  the  Romans.  Csesar 
ptrticuljirijtes  no  Briti»h  town  whatever,  with  thy  exception  only  of  the  capital  of 
Cftssivellaunus,  mjrposed  to  be  Vcrulam.  which  was  pc'rha|js  the  only  one  that 
came  in  his  way  during;  his  short  and  ha«ty  inroad.  Yet  it  would  be  too  much 
to  conclude  that  the  country  contained  uo  others,  merely  because  he  does  not  name 
them,  and  pottsibly  &aw  no  more.  No  doubt,  many  other  scttlctnents  of  the  same 
ktad  bod  been  long-  ere  this  founded  by  the  numerous  population  which  was 
foimdlo  be  in  possesion  of  the  island;  and  London  may  very  well  hare  been 
one  uf  them,  althnui^h  an  yet,  perhapH,  undlstingui-Hhed  from  the  rest,  so  that,  not 
lyiig  in  his  route,  it  did  not  attract  Cesar's  attention,  if  he  may  be  auppou-d 
BTW  to  hare  hoard  its  name.  Wc  may  infer,  howercr,  that  it  was  not  yet  recog- 
ntsfd  u  the  capital  of  the  country;  nor  in  all  likelilioiKl  was  [here  any  particular 
tov7i  that  held  that  rank. 

The  London  of  the  Britons  could  only  have  l>ecn  what  Ca?sar,  and  Strabo  after 
bin.  have  described  every  British  town  as  being,  a  collection  of  huts  set  down  on 
■  dtr  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes,  or  in  a  cleared  space  within  a  wood,  and 
ewnmpaSBcd,  in  atldition  to  these  natural  protections,  by  the  artificial  defences  o( 
ft  Bnand  and  a  ditch.  Within  these  indosurcs,  Strabo  tells  us,  the  inhabitants 
wen  icrustomed  to  stall  as  many  cattle  as  sufficed  fur  a  few  months*  conaamp- 
tion;  4n<l  Cs'nur  relates  that,  when  the  town  or  fastness  of  Cassivellaunus  fell  into 
his  hsmls,  lie  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  cattle,  which,  he  intinmtes,  had  been 
brosght  thither  by  the  people  when  they  came  from  all  parts  to  take  refuge  in 
that  chief  slrongliuld.  It  is  probable  that  inu«it  of  the  cattle,  in  which  we  are 
tafiuiBcd  the  island  abounded,  still  roamed  wild  and  unappropriated  through  the 
voab  and  pastures— dividing  the  country  with  the  infinite  multitude  {infinita 
■MiWWo)  of'human  beings,  by  which,  as  Caesar  notes,  it  was  already  peopled. 
Wlieiber  there  were  any  herds  regarded  as  belonging  either  to  indi^Hdnals.  or  to 
Ibc  virions  villages  and  other  comnLunitiow,  docs  not  appear.  But  the  southern 
Britons,  we  know,  practised  agriculture,  and  wore  cloth  :  that  js  implied  in 
Cxsir's  itntemcnt.  that  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  interior  for  the  most  part  sowed 
o<>  com,  and  were  dressed  only  in  skins.  Tho  country,  therefore,  was  not  all 
voodland  and  marsh.  No  doubt,  the  southern  coast  presented  nlready,  not  only 
"tti^  patches  of  cultivation,  but  some  considerable  tracts  brought  under  the 
p'wigh.  As  for  London,  however,  we  know  that  at  a  date  many  centuries  later 
fttw  forest  still  covered  the  country  all  around  it  only  a  few  miles  back  from  the 
riwr,  and  that  »  fen  or  lake  of  great  extent,  whence  the  i>art  of  the  metropolis 
■""(ailed  Finsbury  derivL-s  its  numo,  lav  uu  the  north-east  close  to  the  city  wall. 
Wlm  it  was  a  British  town,  it  probably  occupied  only  the  face  and  Hummit  of 
w  first  natural  elevation  ascending  from  the  river,  stretching  from  between 
Billingsgnte  and  the  Tower  on  the  one  hand  to  Dowgate  on  the  other,  and  going 
■*d[  DO  farther  than  to  the  line  of  the  present  I^imbard  Street  and  Fcni-hurch 
Sliet't  The  Wall  Brook  and  the  Shcr  Bourne  on  the  west,  and  the  Lang  Bourne 
•"1  the  north — though  their  straggling  waters  had  not  yet  Wcome  known  to  fame 
hy  Ikcse,  or  perhaps  by  any  other  names, — and  to  the  cast  the  wide-spread  marsh 
'"uth  long  after  i-ontinued  to  cover  the  low  grounds  now  occupied  by  tho  suburb 
ofWapping,  furnished  such  natural  iHiundaries  as  were  uauaU;^  60Ug\\V  ^ox  V^ 
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the  founilcrs  of  these  rude  scttlcmctits.  A  little  to  tho  north  of  the  I^ng  Bourne, 
a  highway  may  have  pasBcd  nearly  along  the  course  of  T^adeiihall  Slnwl  and 
Curiihill,  jiroloii};ln}»  itsplf  along  Chcapsulo,  Newgate  Street,  and  Ilolborn  to 
the  west ; — Cit'Kur  does  not  descriW  his  march  as  if  it  had  been  |>vrfurnied 
through  a  countrv  iritliout  roads; — but  immediately  beyond  this  the  fen  may  be 
supposed  to  ha\i;  closed  in  tho  town  on  the  one  side,  and  the  primcTal  forcBt  on 
the  other. 

The  earliest  mention  of  rxtndon  by  any  extant  writer  of  antiquity  occurs  in  the 
]iagcs  of  Tacitus,  who  did  not  compose  his  '  Annals  *  till  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  rflcaar.  The  name  is  not  noticed 
either  by  Strabo  or  Pliny  the  Elder,  his  predecessors,  although  both  have  given 
us  descriptions  of  the  British  islands.  But  it  appears  from  Tacitus  that  in  the 
year  62,  in  the  reign  of  the  Kmpcror  Nero,  London,  or  Londinium,  as  he  calls  it, 
waa  already  a  place  of  great  importance ; — "  not  indeed  dignified  by  thr  name  of  a 
colony,"  is  the  description  of  tho  historian,  *'  but  yet  of  the  first  distinction  for 
abundance  of  resident  merchants  and  of  traffic  with  oilier  places;"  for  aucfa 
sccnis  to  be  the  true  meaning  uf  t1fe  expressions  used."  Both  parts  of  this 
*»tntement,  it  may  be  remarked,  go  equally  to  support  the  probability  of 
r^ndon  liaving  been  a  town  of  Britiiih  origin:  if  it  hud  Iwen  founded  by  the 
KomauB,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  enjoyed  the  name  of  a  colony;  but  in  that 
t'aso  it  could  only  as  yet  have  existed  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  at  the 
utmost,  for  there  ccrt-ainly  was  no  Roman  colonization  of  Britain  antecedent  to 
the  expedition  of  Claudius,  nor  probably  till  some  years  later;  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  it  could  have  grown  up  to  the  magnitude  and  eminence  it 
had  now  attained  in  so  short  a  time.  The  facts  which  Tacitus  relates  testify  still 
more  strongly  than  bis  geuerul  description  to  both  the  )Hipulou8ness  of  London 
iit  this  early  date,  and  the  coiiBideratinii  in  which  it  was  held  on  every  account. 
Wlien  the  Britons  rose  in  arms  against  the  Ilomnn  domination  at  the  call  of  the 
outraged  Boadicca,  the  imperial  general  Suetonius  Paulinus,  then  cngngctl  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island  in  the  conqnest  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  haislened 
across  tho  country  to  London,  and  only  abandoned  his  intention  of  making  the 
preservation  of  that  town  h's  first  object,  upon  fmding  that  the  force  he  could 
reckon  upon  would  be  insufiii-icnt  for  the  protection  of  a  place  which  was  pro- 
bably as  yet  without  wnlls.f  All  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  by  the 
prayers  ami  tears  of  the  inhabitiints  was  to  receive  such  of  them  as  chose  into  his 
ranks  before  marching  away.  But  the  women,  and  the  aged,  and  others  also,  the 
historian  intimates,  detained  by  the  jdeasantnesa  of  the  place  floci  dufcedoj,  staid 
behind,  and  were  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  enemy;  for  Boadicca,  too, 
appeal's  to  have  marched  direct  upon  London  as  u|X)n  the  centre  and  cliief  scat  of 
the  Konian  power  and  civiliEatton.  In  that  town,  and  in  the  municipium  or  fVcc 
town  y.f  Verulam,  which  was  also  sacked,  it  is  asserted  that  there  perished  in  this 
hour  of  unrelenliiig  vengeance  a&  many  as  scventv  thousand  citizens  and  allies 
of  Home;  tho  former  term  being  intended  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Vcmlam, 
the  latter  those  of  London.     Both  from  these  expressions,  and  from  the  whole 

•  Cu^iMawnlu  qui Jrtn  colinilff  non  iiuigna.  Mil  copin  ntgociArnram  «  comnanilauni  muituv  cdvOt*.— ^rmJI 
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tuune  of  ihc  stor}'.  tt  may  be  assumed  tlmt  the  |>co])lo  of  both  these  places  vecm 
iMV  diieilf  Ronians.  Dion  Cauius,  or  rather  his  cjiitomist  Xi])hiliiiiis,  without 
uicDtitming  the  numt*  of  cither,  c\{>i'cssly  dciiignates  them  Homan  towns.*  This 
uiitCT  ^vc9  a  sickening  iles<'rji>ti<m  of  iliu  hnirurs  perpetrated  by  Boadicca  (or, 
u  he  calls  her,  Boundouica)  and  her  infariated  foUoircrs.  "  It  was,"  be  says, 
"aicrae  of  devastation,  and  spoliation,  and  butchery  not  to  be  uttered.  On  Uio 
tniKrable  people  who  fell  into  tlicir  hands  tliere  is  nothiiij^  of  what  is  most 
dreadful  and  ferocious  tliat  they  did  not  iDflicU  Well-bom  and  beautiful  women 
Uiey  hang  up  naked,  and,  cutting'  off  their  breasts,  sewed  them  upon  their  mouths, 
aouthatthcy  might  be  made  to  seem  as  if  they  were  eatini;  their  own  flesh; 
STid  nllrr  that  tlicy  ran  sharp  stakes  Icnglhways  through  their  iHKlies.  All  this 
thcjdiJ  in  the  midst  of  sacrifiros  and  festivity  and  derision,  both  in  their  other 
nnucrTAtcd  places  and  especially  in  the  grove  of  Andate — for  so  they  name 
the  goddess  Vietory,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship/'  The  old 
Dmiilic  fanes,  then — probably  only  rude  sLruvtures  open  to  the  sky,  or  in  some 
camiDercly  rounded  lawns  or  glades— the  luci,f  or  light  idures  of  the  thick, 
dark  wood, — wcro  still  standing  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood,  although  the 
godt  uid  slirincs  of  a  more  cultivated  superstition  had  also  by  this  time  been 
tntnxlaeed  into  the  countr)*;  for  Tacitus  mcntionii  among  the  buildings  which 
already  decorated  the  recently  planted  colony  of  CaniiiI<Mlunniii  (Colchester  or 
HiMcn),  which  was  also  at  this  time  destroyed,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Claudius 
the  Divine,  and  an  image  of  the  Roman  Victory,  which  probably  adorned  another 
txn&  edifice  in  the  same  place.  Perhaps  the  grim  Andate  had  her  bloody 
altar  on  the  mount  over  which  now  rises  the  majebtic  dome  of  St.  I'aul's,  and 
which  may  still  have  been  out  of  the  city,  and  cnvclo]>ed  in  the  sacred  night  of 
the  uld  forest  that  howk-d  around  it.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  upon  this 
ocrasion  Boadicea,  before  she  left,  the  place,  burned  London  to  the  ground  ;  and 
lln'idl  at  a  certain  depth  is  still  su]iposed  to  retain  the  iishes  and  other  evideiiies 
uf  dial  conflagration.  The  appearances  discovered  on  the  excavation  of  a  deep 
trvnrk  far  a  sewer  in  I^mbard  Street  in  17K6  arc  thus  described  in  a  note  by 
Sir  John  Ht-nn-ki-r,  printed  in  the  Arehjcologia: — "  The  soil  is  almost  unifctrmly 
divided  into  four  strata ;  the  oppfrmost,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  thick,  of  factitious 
i^rtli;  the  second,  two  feet  thick,  of  brick,  apparently  the  ruins  of  buildings; 
thcdiird,  three  inches  thick,  of  m'oo<1  ashes.  a]jparently  the  remains  of  a  toivn 
bnill  of  wood  and  destroved  !tyfire;  the  fourth,  of  Koraan  pavement,  niininon 
awl  icMclatcd."J  In  making  another  sewer  from  Dowgatc  through  Wal  brook  in 
Iu4. similar  ajipeaninces  were  observed:  the  labourers  brought  up  wood  ashes, 
muedttith  soft,  earth  and  mud,  from  a  depth  twenty-two  feet  below  the  ]>rcscnt 
•*utn-c.S  A  few  years  ago  also,  in  forming  the  northern  approaches  for  the  new 
ImAfta  Bridge,  on  the  site  of  the  Churcli  of  St.  Michael,  Ci-oukcd  Lane,  und  in 
Ew.  Cheap,  there  were  found  great  quantities  nut  only  of  xshes  but  of  molten 
gK«n  glass,  and  of  the  fine  red  pottery  called  Samian  ware,  blackened  evidently 

riilw  rt  tit  'r««*r«i(,. — tlitt.  Horn,  Isii.  1. 

f  9>  ollnl,  cettAiiJjr  lutl  •  non  turtmta,  n*  llie  ju^vri  my,  uixl  mituj  H^olcgjtl*  gmely  JiMm,  but  cilltii 
fiWilbKilinzfrrtailioiaior)  to  liiclislil  nf  lUy,  M  pcTl.n|M  frotn  a  An  or  olttcr  «tltGL-ial  tif 111  vhirh  in  »tne 
*>•»  ««jt  lur*  U-rii  Jirjil  iHiniitig  mi  ibe  allnr. 

1  Airi«»li>g<a,  till.  riii.  p.  131. 

(Gwi^,  Ml  lilt  Mlilinn  nf  Camleti'i ' Oiiraiinin,'  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  on  tlis  autliiitily  fA  mi  accotiiil  tlravrii  ti|i  b/ 
■'■  Bapts  tflal  Mr.  Cokl-flt  who,  wt  fnfiKiw,  mny  liaw  been  iIm  rfinlrocIoTi  fur  the  K-nt. 
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hy  the  action  of  an  intense  fire.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  discoloured  pottery  wero 
worked  into  the  mortar  ofa  building,  tho  foundations  of  which  stood  at  the  north- 
east  corner  of  East  Cheap,  and  imbedded  in  which  tvo  coins  of  the  £inpvror 
Claudius  were  also  found.*  These  vestij^es  seem  certainly  to  point  to  some  great 
conflagration  as  having  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  city  in  the  earliest  age  of 
the  Roman  occupation — afier  some  of  those  buildings  had  been  erected  to  which 
the  tesselated  pavementa  belonged — but  before  the  erection  of  many  other  Roman 
huildings,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  disinterred  in  modern  tiroes — while 
most  of  the  houses  were  still  of  wood, — and  while  all  of  them  stood  upon  the 
lowest  level  at  which  any  traces  of  building  have  yet  been  found,  indeed  upon 
the  natural  earth.  These  indications,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  agree  sufBciently 
with  the  time  of  Boadicca's  revolt,  nor  is  there  any  other  known  catastrophe 
to  which  thcv  can  be  referred.  Dion  Cassius,  indeed,  at  least  in  the  abridged 
and  mutilated  transcript  of  his  arcount  which  has  come  down  to  us,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  town  Iwing  burned;  but  TaciLns,  although  he  docs  not  expres-slv 
assert  a  general  conHagralJun,  cnuinerates  lire  as  one  instrument  of  devastation 
that  was  employed  by  the  barbarians  along  with  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  and  the 
cross. 

The  rage,  the  courage,  the  confidence,  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents,  however, 
alt  proved  of  no  avail  against  the  military'  skill  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  A 
single  l>attle  did  not  so  much  scatter  their  mixed  and  tumultuous  arrav  as 
Hlerally  tread  it,  coagulated  into  one  mass  of  gore,  into  the  earth.  Horribly 
were  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  London  avenged.  It  was  not  a  battle,  indeed,  but 
rather  n  buttue — a  hewing  down  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  every  thing  that 
had  life—men,  women,  even  the  beasts  of  burthen — crowded  into  a  narrow 
defile,  and  there  lell  without  power  either  to  resist  or  to  fly.  or  to  do  aught  but 
propel  one  another  upon  the  sword.  About  four  hundred  only  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  killed,  and  about  as  many  tr.ore  wounded ;  of  tho  Britons,  eighty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day  and  in  that  one  spot.  Their  queen 
and  leader,  Roadicea,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  but,  resolved  that  only 
her  dead  Wxlv.  if  even  that,  should  fall  into  tho  hands  of  the  victors,  the  heroine 
took  poison,  and  so  ended  her  life,  now  that  all  else  waa  ended  and  gone. 

The  advantages  of  its  situation  probably  enabled  London  soon  to  recover  from 
the  desolation  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  Boadicea;  but  the  silence  of  history^ 
for  more  than  two  centuries  leaves  us  only  ground  for  concluding  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate enough  during  all  that  time  to  afford  no  materials  for  history  as  it  has  been 
commonly  written,  going  un  in  a  cdursi'  f)f  t-ven,  noiseless  prosperity,  and  sharing 
no  more  cither  in  the  calamities  or  the  glories  of  war.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  in  his 
Geography,  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  mentions  London 
(which  he  calls  Londimon)  among  the  cities  of  the  Cantii;  but  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  inferred,  from  this  unsupported  *tatt'iiicnt,  in  the  face  of  all  probability. 
that  London  at  that  date  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  much  of  his  iuformation  about  the  north-western  quarter 
of  Europe  from  Phenician  sources;  and  his  geography  of  Britain  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  descriptive  of  the  country  before  it  became  known  to  the 
Romans,  of  whose  occupation  of  any  part  of  it  he  says  not  a.  word.     At  that  early 


*   ARliBe]o|:is,  vol.  xsvv.  pp.  19^1N-,  iu  Accmwt  by  A.  J.  Ktiupt^  Ei) 
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period  London  ntay,  for  some  reason  or  other,  of  which  we  know  and  can  know 
noUiing.  have  been  accounted  a  town  of  the  Cantii.  even  although  divided  by  the 
met  from  the  rest  of  their  territory;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  a  mistake  as  lo 
■ueh  a  matter  may  very  easily  have  been  mode  by  Ptolemy,  this  same  part 
nr  «haM  work  is  not  free  from  much  more  serious  errors.  It  will  hardly, 
at  any  rale,  be  pretended,  looking  to  the  mere  evidence  of  remains,  that  thtre 
*u  no  I.iondon  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  when  Ptok-niy  wrote;  and 
jret,  nnleas  that  aim  be  assumed,  the  correctness  of  his  account,  on  the  supro* 
ntioD  that  he  realty  means  to  place  London  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  river,  cannot 
be  Baintaincd. 

The  next  mention  that  is  made  of  London  is  so  late  as  the  year  297,  when, 
immediately  after  the  usurper  AUccIus,  the  murderer  and  suctessor  of  the  moro 
fanwuCarausius,  had  himself  been  overthrown  and  put  tu  death  by  the  Prtefect 
AadcpiodotuB.  a  body  of  Franks,  who  hud  been  in  his  service,  fell  upon  the  town, 
«fi4  bad  begun  to  plunder  it,  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of 
the  Emperor  Constantius  in  the  Thames—"  which  always,"  remarks  Camden, 
"stood  the  I^ndoners  a  true  friend" — made  the  maratulc-rs  take  to  their  heels  ur 
ibclr  horses.  And  seventy  years  later  there  is  recorded  another  deliverance  of 
thepWc  by  the  great  Theodosiua,  then  commanding  the  forces  of  the  Emperor 
Valenlinian  I.,  from  a  combination  of  more  ferocious  enemies,  wild  Picts  and  Scuta 
frOB  the  north  mixed  with  Franks  and  Saxons  from  the  opposite  coast,  who  for 
nearly  s  century  preceding  had  infratcd  Roman  Britain,  till,  growing  bolder  with 
every  nicccssful  inroad,  they  had  of  late  begun  lo  push  their  incursions  to  the 
Terr  heart  of  the  country,  and  to  attack  its  oldest  seats  of  wealth  and  civilization. 
Tlw  account  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  sets  forcibly  before  us  the  insecure 
vai  exposed  state  to  wbivh  London  itself  and  its  neighbourhood  were  now  Teduccnt. 
in  the  old  age  and  rapidly  increasiiiir  weakness  of  the  far  extended  empire  of 
whirh  il  had  formed  a  part  for  some  three  or  four  centuries.  Thcudosius,  he  tells 
Qi.  baring  disembarked  his  forces  at  Rutupise,  or  Sandwich — still  the  common 
luding.pince  from  the  Continent,  as  it  had  been  from  the  days  of  JuHua 
Cmr — immediately  set  out  for  London.  On  his  march  he  met  various 
tonvf  bands  of  the  enemy,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  unhappy  tributaries 
or  provincials,  and  driving  before  them  strings  of  human  beings  bound,  as 
"dl  u  herds  of  cattle.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  these  small  parties, 
eoeonbered  as  they  were,  to  the  rout,  and  forcing  them  to  surrender  thoir 
iMDty,  which  he  restored  to  its  owners,  after  rcsi!rring  only  a  email  portion  as 
'  gruuilv  for  his  men.  by  whose  excrtiona  it  had  been  recovor«-d.  I,ondon  is 
dacribcd  as  having  been  before  his  landing  reduced  to  extremities  {mrrsam  di^- 
c"lbniw);  but  the  citizens  had  now  recovered  their  spirits,  and  their  deliverer 
■nsde  bis  entry  into  the  place  amid  universal  rejoicing,  and  in  a  sortof  tviiimjihant 
Wlioo.'  TheodosiuB  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time  in  London ;  and  it 
■  Hated  that  before  he  left  the  island  be  restored  to  their  ancient  sound  and 
•w>r»  condition  both  the  towns  and  the  military  strongholds  throughout  the 
onmity,  many  of  which   had   suflercd    much   injury   or   dilapidatiou.f      From 

*  Aaaimn  iisKelliiiu*,  iKvii.  K 

'  '"  >>il||raBi  iMthuil  oiriWt*  rt  C4Mta  mullipliabu*  quidnn  dtmnu  uJllteU.    Am.  MarvtJ&i.  xxriii  9> 
^  ipin,  IsMaacsbal  art>u,  «  (noidUtia.  ut  diairoiMt  caam.— /U. 
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these  expressions  it  has  been  conjccturt-d  iliat  London  was  now  first  siirroundod 
with  a  wall;  but  they  woiihl  rather  seem  to  warrant  the  nujiposition  that  the 
wall  VfM  only  now  repaired  by  ThtrodoBius,  and  that  its  original  construction 
is  prubably  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date.  The  old  tradition  in.  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  at  the  request  of  his  mother  Helena, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  fourth  century.  Coins  of  Helena,  Camden  aUirms, 
harl  often  been  found  under  the  wall.  The  story,  in  so  fia,r  as  Helena  figures  ia 
it.  is  perhajiB  founded  on  nothing  better  than  the  uotioD,  which  is  most  probably 
erroneous,  that  tlial  celebrated  lady  was  a  native  of  Britain;  but  the  date 
which  it  would  assign  to  the  building  of  the  wall  is  a  prolwible  enough  one.  ll 
is  most  likely  that  London  was  still  without  any  fortifications  when  it  was  fallen 
upon  and  partially  plundered,  apparently  without  having  offered  any  resistance. 
by  the  Frank  auxiliaries  of  AUcclus  in  the  year  2U7  ;  and  that  very  iueidunt 
might  naturally  suggest  the  expediency  of  furnishing  it  with  a  defence  ag:ainst 
such  attacks  iii^  future.  By  this  time  the  ]iredatury  dcsccnls  of  the  continental 
pirates  had  become  so  incessant  and  formidable  that,  nutwithstanding  the  appoint- 
ment a  few  years  before  of  a  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  with  a  powerful  fleet  (or 
the  protection  of  the  eastern  und  southern  coasts  (Carausius  was  the  first  who 
held  that  command,  to  which  he  was  appointed  about  the  year  234),  there  was  no 
town  in  any  part  of  Homan  Britain  that  could  be  considered  as  any  longer  secure 
from  attack. 

Tt  would  socm  to  have  been  soon  after  its  deliverance  by  Theodosius  that 
London  received,  or  assumed,  the  name  of  Augusta — a  distinction  whieii  was 
enjoyed,  it  lias  been  reckoned,  by  about  seventy  cities  in  all  thruughuut  Uic 
em|iirc,  fi>r  the  most  jiart  the  rajiitals  of  their  provinces  or  districts.  Ammianos, 
in  the  places  to  which  we  have  just  lieen  referring,  describes  it  as  an  old  town, 
and  appears  to  intimate  that  it  was  called  Lundinium  at  the  time  of  which  he 
speaks,  but  that  when  he  wrote  (which  must  have  been  within  half  a  century 
after)  it  was  designated  AuguBta,*  It  may  have  adopted  the  latter  name,  in 
romplimcnt  or  flattery  to  it«  deliverer  and  restorer,  Tlieodosius,  on  his  becoming 
Emperor  of  the  West,  in  the  year  SO-I.  However  accjuired,  the  title  may  bo 
held  to  imply  that  it  was  now  regarded  as  a  town  of  the  first  pretension,  and 
most  probably  as  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain,  Its  metropolitan  character  may 
also  be  infi-rnil  from  the  figure  it  makes  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (about 
the  end  of  the  third  century),  in  which,  of  fifteen  iJritish  roads  thai  arc  given, 
four  begin  from  London,  antl  three  others  terminate  at  that  city.  Camden,  with 
great  probability,  considers  the  famoTis  London  Stone,  of  which  a  small  (rngnicnt 
stilt  remains  encased  in  another  stone  standing  against  the  south  wall  of  ist, 
Swithin's  Church,  in  Cannon  Street,  as  the  central  MiUiarium,  or  miluslonc, 
similar  to  that  in  the  Forum  at  Home,  from  which  the  chief  British  high  roads 
radiated,  and  tlic  distances  on  thein  were  reckoned.  "Watling  Street,  of  which 
Cannon  Street  is  a  part,  is  8U])p08cd  by  Wren  to  have  been  the  ]>rincipal  airrct 
of  Homan  London,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  mny  hare  been  n  British  road 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  Kxtending  to  the  north-west,  it  may  have  joined 
the  other  great  highway,  which  appears  to  have  run  along  the  line  of  Chcapsidr, 


*  Kgmwii,  Ittjilcim^iie  mI  Liimlitiiiitn  vetns  opplduro,  (^uwl  Atiguilnni  poitnilu  appHAvit. 
Uvii.  f.     AkiI  ajaiu — Ah  Aii^nU  iirufiKrtiu,  ^innt  vrtent ftpfipllmrcte  Liniitiiiium,.— mSTiii.  3. 
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BUMt  [iroli&bly  at  the  nortli-ciuil  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Ohurch-yard.  whence  it 
■ccms  to  hare  proceeded  orcr  Holborn  Bridge  (ut  the  northern  extremity  of 
iKp  prrwcnt  Farnngdon  Street)  to  the  west,  and  perhaps  aUo  in  another  lino 
luwuids  Iho  north,  or  the  north-west — forming  the  road  afterwards  callc<l  Hcrrain 
Street  by  the  Suxona.  In  the  opposite  direction,  again,  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  hare  passed,  under  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way — ^n-ihaps  the  same  with  that 
oiM  the  Ikenild  Street— through  Aldgate,  towards  tlic  north-east ;  and.  it  may 
be,  ilso  to  hai-c  sent  out  a  branch  due  north  along  the  line  of  the  present 
Bi«)iopsgate.  The  roads  from  the  south  side  of  the  river,  of  which  that  from 
Itatopiie  was  the  chief,  may  have  been  brought  to  Walling  Street  and  Ix)ndon 
Stone  cither  over  a  bridge  near  where  Tendon  Bridge  still  is,  or  by  a  ferry  a 
little  higher  up  at  Dowgate — supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dwr-gatc,  that  is, 
the  wittT-gatc — oppofiitc  to  Stoncy  Street  on  the  Surrey  side,  the  mere  name  of 
«hiih  wouM  Bcem  to  attest  it  to  have  been  an  ancient  causcwa)-.*  London  Stone, 
it  nay  be  observed,  stood  anciently  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street,  pitched 
nprifhl,  near  the  channel  or  kennel,  according  to  Stow,  wlm  adds,  ihat  it  was 
"fiiot  in  the  ground  very  deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and  otherwise  so 
alwi^y  set,  that,  if  carts  do  run  against  it  through  negligence,  the  whecla  be 
IffoliCB,  and  the  stone  itself  unshaken."  Po&sildy  the  cart-wheel.i  ircrc  made 
itTOBgcr  afterwards,  the  better  to  stand  the  perils  to  which  thoy  were  thus 
CTpoKd;  for  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  old  stone  has  not  always  had  the  best  of 
it  irt  such  encounters.  It  is  now  rednred,  judging  from  what  may  be  seen  of  it,  to 
s  fragment  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  a  man's  head.  Still,  even  this  retic  of  so 
ancient  and  venerable  a  monument  is  interesting  and  precious ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
mnilthe  name  of  the  worthy  citizen  to  whom  we  owe  its  preaervation — Mr.  Thomas 
Maiden,  of  Shcrbourn  I^ine,  prinlcr,  who,  it  is  said,  when  St.  Swithin's  Church 
inuiiboQt  to  undergo  a  repair  in  1798,  prevailed  on  the  parish  officers  to  consent 
that  the  etnne  should  be  ])lnrrd  where  it  still  remains,  after  It  had  been  doomed 
indrttruclion  as  a  nuisance.  For  before  this  it  stood  elosc  to  the  edge  of  the 
kerb*gtonc  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  to  which,  it  seems,  it  bad  l>een  removed 
frtmi  its  original  position  on  the  o])po»ite  side,  in  December  1742.  It»  founda- 
lioBwcrc  uncovered  in  the  course  of  the  operations  that  took  place  ailer  the 
^rcat  liTo;  and  were  found  to  be  so  extennive^  that  Wnm^  who  dta's  not  appear 
to  lave  doubted  that  they  were  Homan,  was  inclined  to  think  that  they  must 
hare  supported  some  more  considerable  monument  than  even  the  central  millia- 
riun.  "  In  the  adjoining  ground  to  the  south,  upon  digging  for  altars,"  we  arc 
loMinthc  ParentaHa,  "were  discovered  some  tcsselated  pavements,  and  other 
rrteiaive  remains  of  Roman  workmanship  and  buildings."  "  Pi-obably,*'  adds 
Ihc  account,  "  this  might  in  some  degree  have  imitated  the  MiUiurium  Atireum  at 
f^oortantinople,  which  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  as  at  Rome,  but  an  eminent 
bu3(ling;  for  under  its  roof,  according  to  Ccdrcnus  and  Suidas.  stood  the  statues 
ofConstantine  and  Helena,  Trajan,  an  erjucstrian  statue  of  Hadrian,  a  statue  of 
Fortune,  and  many  other  figures  and  decorations."  The  recorded  history  of 
I*nd<m  Stone,  we  may  add,  reaches  beyond  the  Conquest.  Stow  found  it  mcn- 
^«cd  u  a  land-mark  in  a  list  of  rents  belonging  to  Christ's  Church,  in  Canter- 

'  It  mil  be  (tricctvrit  IImI  rbnc  liiKa  ilo  nol  cnctly  culiici<lr  willi  thooe  It^tA  on  ihc  uimexcd  plan  vf  Rwtwi 
^^*^  Itvt  il  iTOiil*!  K^uin  linir<«-(laacn  |>Iatit  la  mhibil  nl1  i)<c  cunjectuivt  (h&t  buY  bcvii  pnipoMsl  Ui  nz«nl 
MtWbmaartlw  Uunian  foa'lt  In  f^|i|«i)  ami  iti  nm'gUbooiKood, 
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bury,  ai  the  end  of  "a  fair-written  Gospel- bouk,"  given  to  that  fuuudatiou  Ly  the 
West  Saxon  King  AthcUtanc,  who  reigned  from  925  to  941. 
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Roman  London  in  course  of  time  certainly  extended  over  a  much  greater 
limn  was  occupied  by  the  originiil  British  town,  or  oven  probably  by  that  which 
Buadirea  socked  and  laid  waste.  Appearanecs  which  still  exist,  and  numerous 
remains  that  have  been  disrovcrcd  in  modern  times,  prove  that  it  must  have 
spread  out  from  the  central  hrij^ht,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  biiill  ujwn, 
not  only  to  the  cast  and  the  west,  hut  also  to  ihn  north,  and  even  acniiSJi  the  river 
to  the  south.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sepulchral  stones,  which  throw 
hardly  any  light  upon  the  matter,  no  ancient  inscriptions  ha*'e  K-en  found  in 
Xiondun ;  but  there  are  two  great  classes  of  indications  by  which  we  are  assisted 
in  conjecturing  the  probable  limits  of  the  Roman  city ;  although,  in  consequence 
of  the  various  facts  not  being  all  referable  to  the  same  epoch,  they  might  not 
always,  separately  considered,  conduct  us  to  precisely  the  same  conclusions. 

I.  The  first  evidence  wc  have  is  that  aflbrded  by  the  situations  of  the  several 
Roman  burial  grounds  connected  with  the  city,  as  established  by  the  different 
collections  of  sepulchral  remains  that  have  been  discovered.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  and  indeed  uf  must  of  the  other  nations  of  antiiiuity,  to  inter  their 
dead  always  without  the  city,  but  at  the  same  time  generally  in  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood. Fre(|uently  the  cemeteries  were  immediately  without  the  gates,  and 
were  extended  fur  snme  distance  along  both  sides  of  the  road  beyond,  as  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  what  is  called  the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pom]ieii.  Stow  has  given  us  a 
very  particular  acctnmt  from  his  own  ohaervalion  of  the  (irar  di.voverv  that  has 
been  recorded  of  a  burial-plart-  belonging  to  Rfiman  I^ondon.  It  was  found,  he 
tells  ua,  about  the  year  1576,  in  course  of  digging  for  clay  in  "a  large  field,  of 
old  time,  called  Lottcsworth.  now  Spitalfield,"  on  the  east  side  of  the  churchvard 
of  the  dissolved  priory  of  St.  Mary  Sjittal,  which  stood  nearly  where  Christ  Churcll, 
Spiulfielils.  is  now  built,  to  the  east  of  Bishopsgatc  Without.  Many  earthen  urns 
were  dug  up  here,  full  of  ashes  and  burnt  huirian  bones,  and  each  containing  a  piece 
of  money,  the  customary  classical  viaticum.  Stow  particularly  mentions  copper  coin* 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  "  Besides  those  urns/' 
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he  says,  "  many  other  pots  were  found  in  the  same  place,  made  of  a  white  earth, 
with  long  necks  and  handles,  like  to  our  stone  jugs :  these  were  empty,  but  seemed 
to  heLuried  full  of  some  liquid  matter,  long  since  consumed  and  soaked  through.*' 
They  were  probably  tcar-vcsscU,  or  lachrymatories,  as  they  are  commimly  called. 
** There  were  found."  Stow  adds,  "divers  rials  and  other  fashioned  glasses,  some 
mcsl  cunningly  wrought,  such  as  I  have  not  seen  the  like,  and  some  of  crystal. 
all  which  had  water  in  them,  nothing  difiTering  in  cleaniese,  taste,  or  savour  from 
common  spring  water,  whatsoever  it  was  at  the  Hrst.  Some  of  these  glasses  bad 
oi]  ill  them,  very  thick,  and  earthly  in  savour,  Some  were  supposed  to  have 
in  them,  but  had  lost  the  virtue,"     Very  few  of  the  pots  and  gU 
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takm  up  whole,  Besidca  the  urns,  dishes  and  cups  wcro  Tound,  of  a  fine  red- 
ouloiirod  eartli,  with  Roman  tetters  starapcd  in  the  bottoms,  and  outwardly  as  smooth 
and- shining  as  if  they  htui  been  of  coral — the  fine  pottery  known  by  the  name  of 
Samian  ware,  "  There  were  also,"  continues  our  antiquary,  "  lamps  of  white 
earth  and  red,  arttlicially  wrought  with  divers  antiques  about  them  ;  sonic  three 
or  four  iuiajj'es,  made  of  white  earth,  about  a  (i(Kin  long  each  of  them;  one  I 
remember  was  of  Pallas ;  the  rest  I  have  forgotten.  I  myself  have  rceorved 
(amongst  divers  of  those  antiquities  there)  one  urn  with  the  a^hes  and  bones,  and 
one  jwt  of  white  earth  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
wine  pint,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hare  squatted  upon  her  legs,  and  between  her 
cars  is  the  mouth  of  the  pot."  In  the  same  field  were  likewise  found  some  atone 
corHiis,  with  IvonrK  in  tht-in — the  remains  probably  of  Bntuns  or  Saxons,  and  also 
some  skulls  and  skeletons  without  rofftns,  or  rather,  as  Slow  ronjectures,  whose 
coHins,  having  been  of  timber,  were  consumed.  The  coffins  appeared  to  have 
Wen  hollowed  out  of  gn'at  trees,  and  to  have  l)ecn  fastened  by  iron  nails,  many 
of  which  were  lying  about — "such  as  arc  used  in  the  wheels  of  shod  carts,  being 
each  of  them  as  big  as  &  man's  finger,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  loug,  the  heads  two 
inehes  over."  Sttiw  fouii<l  under  the  heads  of  some  of  ihcin  "  the  old  wood, 
srant  turned  into  eartli,  but  still  retaining  both  the  grain  and  proper  colour*' — 
BO  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  purpose  they  had  served.  The  ground 
broken  uj)  on  this  occasion,  however,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  small  jiortion 
of  an  immunae  fii-ld  of  the  dead  whirh  had  c\tcndc<l  all  along  the  north-eastern 
quarter  of  anrieiit  London,  from  Wapping  Marsli  to  the  great  fen  or  lake  beyond 
Moorficlds.  In  1 707.  in  taking  down  some  old  houses  at  the  west  end  of  Camoinilo 
Street,  close  to  Bishojisgate,  were  found,  first,  about  four  fwt  below  the  surface, 
a  tcsselated  pavement — then,  under  that,  two  feet  of  rubbish — and.  lastly,  a 
stratum  of  eliiy,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of  about  a  couple  of  feet,  were  several  urns 
of  Roman  ^lottery,  all  eonUiining  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  There  were  also  found 
a  laehrymatury  of  blue  glass,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles;  but  only  one  pieco 
of  money  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  account,  a  coin  of  Antuiiioui 
Pius  •  All  this  was  inoido  the  wall,  which  may  be  therefore  conjectured  to  have 
included  at  this  place  an  extension  of  the  originnl  city,  and  also,  from  the  coin  of 
Antoninus,  to  have  been  erected,  at  tlio  latest,  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tcsselated  pavement  and  the  debris  found 
over  the  urns,  that  this  burying  ground  had  come  to  lie  built  upon  in  a  later  age 
of  the  Roman  occupation.  Some  skeletons  and  bones  which  had  not  been  subjectiKl 
to  the  action  of  fire  were  also  found— the  indications  of  the  Christian  mode  of 
interment,  which  is  believed  to  have  become  common  before  the  end  of  the  ai'cund 
century,  and  which  we  are  told  by  Macrobius  had  almost  entirely  8U[K'rseded  the 
burning  of  the  dead  by  the  end  of  the  fourth.  In  I7"25  and  1726,  in  Bishopagtto 
churchyard,  on  the  other  side  of  Bishopsgate,  and  outside  the  city  wall,  were. 
found  more  urns,  and  also  a  vault,  containing  two  skeletons,  erected  with  Roman 
bricks,  and  a  grave  constructed  with  the  largest  deBcri])tion  of  Roman  tiles,  togi?- 
thcr  with  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Piu8.t     This,  we  believe,  is  the  farthest  point 

*  Remaih*  iiiwn  lli«  Aticiait  mul  PmciiC  Hltite  of  l.on<l[in.  otcatiuned  by  wn?  Rotntui  Vrm,  C^irti,  »«] 
fttlier  AntUjiuliei,  Uldy  iliacuvncd.  Tliird  i'dll.  8».j,  l,4>ii.  1713.  Tim  publicntiou  eimiiit*  of  ■  LcHm  la 
Sir  Cbrutoph»  Wnni,  Oilod  tbc  Xint  tif  Jimi-,  t107,  fulluwcil  l>y  uwlLer  Iv  Tliumu  llfarui-,  <laU<l  (Iw  30<»  u 
NovcHvtjpr,  1711. 
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TiMliTflrd  lo  which  the  cDmctcry  Iwa  yet  bwn  tracci!.  But  to  the  ftouth-ea«t  of 
Si>Italfiel(!s  various  Koman  sepolcliral  remains  hare  been  from  time  to  lime 
ight  to  light.  Tn  1787,  especially,  (p-cnt  numbers  of  urns  and  Inchrymatoriea 
dug  up  about  seven  feet  Wlow  the  Kurfaee  in  Cioodiiian's  Fields  and  the 
M^ining  sjmcc  called  the  Tenter  Ground,  to  the  cast  of  the  Minorics.  There  was 
ibo  fuund  a  small  monunu-utul  stone,  with  nn  inscription  declaring  it  to  have  been 
erected  hvbiswiff  to  a  soldier  of  the  Sixth  Legion.  Another  «iinilar  stone,  insicribcd 
to  a  soldier  of  the  Twenty-fourth  T^-gion,  was  found  in  1776  in  a  burial-ground 
near  the  lower  end  of  Whitechapcl  L;inc.*  These  monuments  pi-obabty  marked 
thi:  barial-placL's  of  soldiers  who  had  belonged  to  the  garrison  of  the  ibrt  which 
itood  on  the  »itc  of  the  Tower,  where  a  third  tombstone  was  found  ia  1777,  at  tho 
BUflc  di'pth  with  some  ancient  foundations,  resting  on  tho  natural  earth,  along  with 
IB  ingut  of  silver,  above  ten  ounces  in  weight,  from  the  mint  uf  HunoriiiSj  the 
laitBoman  emperor  whose  dominion  was  acknowledged  in  Itritiin,  and  three  gold 
cMiUi,  one  of  Honorius,  the  two  others  of  his  brother  Arcadins,  Emperor  of  the 
Eutt  Even  so  far  to  the  east  as  at  the  Sun  Tavern  Fields  in  the  norlh-cast 
p«rt  ofSliadwcU,  urns  and  other  vestiges  of  a  Roman  cemetery  were  found  in  the 
lejinuinj^  of  the  seventeenth  century :  in  one  of  the  urns  was  a  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Pnpienufi  (otherwise  called  Maximus),  who  was  slain,  along  M'ith  his  colleague  BaL 
hiam,  in  A.D.  2;i8.  Among  olher  relics,  two  coflins  were  foiuid  here  in  1615  by  Sir 
RoticTt Cotton  ;  'one  whereof/' says  our  authority,  "  being  of  stone,  contained  the 
bowaof  a  man ;  and  the  other  of  lead,  beautifully  einbellishcd  with  BCi-llop-ahells  and 
scrotiittcr  border,  contained  those  of  a  xvoman,  at  whose  lu-iid  and  feet  were  placed  two 
Brmofihc  height  of  three  feet  each;  and  at  the  sides  divers  beautiful  red  earthen 
botllw.  with  A  num1>er  of  lachrymatories  of  hexagon  and  octagon  forms;  and  on 
ftich  ride  of  the  inhumed  bouts  were  deposited  two  ivory  sceptres  of  the  length  of 
cighlecu  inches  oacU;  and  ujion  the  breast  the  llgurc  of  a  small  Cupid,  curiously 
«TOught;  as  were  likewise  two  pieces  of  jet,  resembling  nails,  of  tho  length  of 
tWc  inchcs."{  Sir  Robert  conceived,  from  these  costly  decorations  and  acrom- 
puiiDcnts,  that  the  tomb  must  have  been  that  of  the  consort  of  some  prince  or 
RpBuin  prtrtor.  In  the  opposite  direction  again,  some  urns  arc  said  to  have  been 
fcood  in  182'!,  under  a  tcsselatcd  pavement  so  far  within  the  line  of  the  old  city 
*ill  Jit  Uic  church  of  St.  Dunstan's  tn  the  EusL,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Bil- 
lingigaLc.  Atone  time,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  Roman  London  did  not 
pxlnid  to  the  easlward^-or  possibly  towards  tho  river — beyond  that  point.  Nor 
[ntitbly  did  it  at  first  include  either  any  part  of  Ludgate  Street,  behind  the  north 
otic  of  which,  where  Ludgate  church  now  stands.  Wren  found  the  monument  of  the 
s^Uier  of  the  Second  Legion,  still  in  the  Arundelian  collection  :  or  even  what  is 
"wnr  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  tho  north-east eru  part  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
*Mii,was  undoubtedly  also  a  burial-ground  in  the  time  of  the  RomaTis.§  But 
"»  indications  of  sepulture,  we  believe,  have  ever  been  found  between  this 
lotaliiy  and  Billingsgate  in  the  one  direction,  or  between  the  river  and  the 
inmcdiatc  Ticinity  of  Bishopsgatc  and  London  Wall  in  the  other.  Tho  spa^o 
oaAtd  out  by  these  limits,  therefore,  t.iay  ibr  the  present  lie  reasonably 
Wpposcd  to  hare  been  all  included  within  the  city  from  the  earliest  date,  or  at 
leanfrom  the  time  when  the  ground  was  first  cleared,  or  reclaimed  from  the  fens. 


lf»teolm'l  LAmliitiiinn  1tc<l!rii>tTi>.  tc.  450-1. 
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And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  tUc  nurtbcra  portion  uf  this  inclosurc  has, 
especially  wthin  the  last  few  ycure,  in  llic-  conrai*  of  the  extensive  renovations  and 
iniprovemcnls  in  St.  Martin's-lc-grand,  in  Moorfiolds,  and  in  the  neigh bourhoi<d 
of  Bishopsgatc  Street,  been  pretty  extensively  dug-  into  and  explored.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  the  evidences  of  Roman  interment  commence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  line  of  road  called  Snow's  Fields  and  Union  Street,  running 
from  east  to  west,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
have*  been  delected  us  far  south  as  the  Dissenterts'  Burial  Ground  in  Devcril 
Street.  New  Dover  Road,  on  the  south-west  of  Kent  Street.*  Wc  may  hence 
conjecture  the  extent  of  the  small  suburb  %vhich  probably  began  to  grow  up  here 
from  a  very  early  date  around  the  bridge,  or  ferry,  and  the  root  of  the  great  roads 
branching  cut  to  the  southern  and  aouth-eastern  i-oasts. 

IT.  Serondly,  wc  have  the  course  of  the  old  City  Wall  to  guide  u«,  in  as  far  as 
it  can  Htill  be  asi-ertained.  The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  wall  of  London 
is  Fitxstephen.  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  describes  it  as  then 
both  high  and  thick,  having  seven  double  gates,  and  many  towers  or  turrets  on 
the  north  »Ide  placed  at  proper  distances.  The  seven  gates  are  supposed  by 
MaitUnd  to  hare  been  Ludgatc.  Newgate,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  Bisho|wgate, 
Ald^te,  and  the  Postern  gate  near  the  Tower.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  rity  was 
what  Fitzatephen  catls  the  Palatine  Tower ;  and  un  the  west  were  two  well- 
fortified  castles,  which  are  understuoil  to  have  Wen  Baynard's  Castle  and  tUo 
Castle  of  Montfichet.  "  London."  he  adds,  "  once  had  its  walls  and  towers  in 
like  rnanncT  on  the  south  ;  but  that  vast  river,  the  Thames,  wliirh  altounds  with 
fish  enjoys  the  benefit  of  tides,  and  washes  the  city  on  thLi  side,  hath  in  a  long 
tract  of  time  totally  subverted  and  wirried  away  the  walls  in  this  parff  The 
original  walls  of  I^ndon.  as  we  have  said,  have  iilways  been,  in  the  popular 
tradition,  and  by  our  old  chronivlers.  accounted  a  work  of  the  Roman  time ;  but 
their  claim  to  that  venerable  antiquity  was  lirst  established  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Inst  century  by  Dr.  Woodward,  one  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  exuiniiiiiig  thi'iii  from  the  foundation  on  rrcasion  of 
the  old  houses  being  pulled  down,  us  already  mentioned,  in  Camomile  Street  nl 
tho  end  next  to  Bishopsjj^iate,  in  April,  l".'>7.  He  found  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  at  this  place  to  lie  eight  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  to  the  height  of  nearly 
ten  feet  it  appeared  clearly  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  "  It  was  compiled,"  he 
tells  us,  "  alternately  of  laicrs  of  broad  Hat  bricks  and  of  rag-stone.  The  bricks 
lay  in  double  raugcs;  and,  each  briek  being  but  one  inch  and  tbree-tentbs  in 
thickness,  the  whole  layer,  with  the  mortar  interposed,  exceeded  not  three  inches. 
The  layers  of  stone  were  not  quite  two  feet  thick  of  our  measure;  it  is  probable 
they  were  intended  for  two  of  the  Roman,  their  rule  being  somewhat  shorter  than 
ours.  In  this  part  of  the  wall,"  he  adds.  "  it  was  very  observable  that  the 
mortar  was  (as  usually  in  the  Roman  work)  so  very  firm  and  hard,  that  the  stone 
itself  as  easily  broVe  and  gave  way  as  that."  The  wall  up  to  this  height  was 
nine  feet  in  thickness.  Measuring  some  of  the  bricks  very  exactly.  Woodward 
found  them  to  be  seventeen  inches  and  four-tenths  long,  and  eleven  inches  and 
«tx-tcnths  broad,  of  our  measure;   which,  he  observes,  would  be  as  nearly   m 

*  Am  AidiaoltfriA,  isvi.  toe,  umI  airi*.  4!X     Gttil.  Mag.,  ISU,  sod  Mm.  arf. 
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a  Toot  in  breadth  hy  a  foot  and  a  half  in  Icngt}) — the  vei^'  dimenaiotu 
ungned  by  Pliny  to  the  brick  in  common  use  among  his  countrj'men  ' — if.  with 
GncTias.  we  receive  the  foot-rule  on  the  monument  of  Cossutius  io  the  Colotian 
Gwdens  at  Home  a«  the  true  measure  of  the  Roman  foot.  The  exact  thickness 
of  each  brick  was  one  inrh  and  threc'tenths  of  our  measure.  Fn>m  this  height 
of  about  ten  feet  tlic  oritrinal  wall  had  U.'^cn  demolished,  and  the  reat  of  the 
ttnictQre.  ascending  to  tlie  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  more,  though  of  the  same 
Uuduwss,  was  evidently  a  comparatively  recent  work.  We  will  add  Woodward's 
trcouDl,  howercr,  of  this  upper  part  of  the  wall  also,  bccauac  it  gives  a  tolerably 
(omtt  idea  of  the  appearanit*  pre«enlcd  by  the  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  forti- 
CratioD  that  are  still  standing,  although  nothing  now  remains  either  so  entire  aa  the 
put  be  examined,  or  displaying  perhaps  quite  so  much  regularity  of  stmctnre. 
Hiring  premised  that  the  lower  Roman  building  had  been  levelled  at  top,  and 
hnwght  to  a  plane,  in  order  to  the  raising  this  new  work  upon  it,  he  proceeds 
wttb  his  description  of  the  latter  as  follows  :— "  The  outside,  or  that  towards  the 
nburbe,  was  faced  w^ith  a  coarse  sort  of  stone,  not  compiled  with  any  grirat  care 
Of  liill,  nor  di8|io8ed  into  a  regular  method  ;  but  on  the  inside  there  appeared 
■on  marks  of  workmanship  and  art.  At  the  bottom  were  five  layers  composod 
oTaquarcs  of  flint  and  of  freestone;  though  they  were  not  so  in  all  parts,  yet  in 
some  the  squares  were  near  equal,  about  five  inches  diameter,  and  ranged  in  a 
qaincnni  order.  Over  these  were  a  layer  of  brick,  then  of  hewn  frcc-stone,  and 
wiltematety  brick  and  stone  to  the  top.  There  were  of  the  bricks  in  all  six 
U^.  each  consisting  only  of  a  double  course,  except  that  which  lay  &buve 
•U,  in  which  there  were  four  courses  of  bricks  where  the  layer  was  entire. 
TKew  bricks  were  of  the  shape  of  those  now  in  use,  but  much  larger,  being  near 
thvea  inches  in  length,  6ve  in  breadth,  and  somewhat  above  two  and  a  half  in 
tlucknraa.  Of  the  stone  there  wore  five  layers,  and  earh  of  equal  thickness  in  all 
pwts  for  its  whole  length.  The  highest  and  lowest  of  these  were  somewhat  above 
Afoot  in  ihicknesi;  the  three  middle  layers  each  five  inches;  so  that  the  whole 
beiglit  of  this  additional  work  was  near  nine  feet.  As  to  the  interior  parts,  or  the 
nun  bulk  of  the  wall,  it  was  made  up  of  pieces  of  rubble-stone,  with  a  few 
Wicks  of  the  same  sort  as  those  used  in  the  inner  facing  of  the  wall,  laid  unc-er- 
toiolr,  as  they  happened  to  come  to  hand,  and  not  in  any  stated  method.  There 
»u  not  one  of  the  broad,  thin  Roman  bricks  mentioned  above  in  all  this  part ; 
Bor  was  the  mortar  near  so  hard  as  in  that  below. "f  Upon  the  work  last  described 
na  raised  a  wall  wholly  of  brick,  except  that  tlie  battlements  wifh  which  it 
tenninalcd  were  to])ped  with  copings  of  stone:  it  waa  two  feet  four  inches  in 
tBJfkness,  and  aomewhat  above  eight  feet  in  height;  the  bricks  of  which  it  waa 
Iwilt  being  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  those  of  the  part  underneath.  The 
entire  wall  from  the  foundation,  therefore,  was  about  twenty-seven  feet  in  height, 
rf  •kich  about  nineteen  feet  was  still  above  ground.  Of  the  towers  of  which 
FHtttephen  speaks,  the  remains  of  fifteen,  according  to  Maitland,  were  still  to  be 
*Na  hi  his  day  ;  and  of  these  several  appear  to  have  been  of  Roman  con- 
*Wti<m.  One  which  had  been  |iointed  out  by  Woodward  on  the  west  side  of 
Honadsditch,  nearly  opposite  toGraiel  Lane.six  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  though 

I    *  DUvn^  auo  attRiur,  tuigum  bouuilimI^  Uliun   ucde. — A'nf.  J/<W.  xxxv.  40.    luAtoil  of  LdoroK,  HuduiD 
t  iMn  to  Wm^  |ip.  20,  <tc. 
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it  contiaued  to  be  inhabited,  was  sorely  decayed  and  rent  in  divera  paru  from  top 
to  bottom  ;  another,  the  credit  of  the  discovery  uf  which  Maitland  claiina  to 
himself,  abuut  eighty  paces  ferther  to  ihc  south-cast  towards  AMgate,  twenty-one 
feet  high,  was  still  in  1753  perfectly  sound.  Both  were  composed  of  alone,  with 
layers  of  Roman  brickti ;  the  latter,  according  to  MaitUnd,  being  in  j&u  tower  as 
sound  aa  if  but  newly  laid,  while  the  stones  in  most  parts  were  '■  become  a.  sacri- 
fice to  devouring  time."  South  from  Aldgato  also,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  street 
called  the  Vineyard,  behind  the  Minories,  wus  the  basis  of  a  third  Roman  tower 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  with  a  new  building  of  three  stories  raised  upon  it: 
from  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  the  old  superstructure  appeared  to  hare  fallen  in 
1651.  Woodward  speaks  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  lowest  rangCj  or  Roman 
part  of  the  wall,  as  existing  in  the  Vineyard  in  his  time.  "  It  is  composed,"  he 
says,  "  of  stone,  with  layers  of  brick  interposed,  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  Is 
the  most  considerable  remain  of  Roman  workmanship  yet  extant  in  any  part  of 
EngUnd  that  1  know  of,  being  twenty-six  feet  in  height."  *  The  most  extensive 
portion  of  the  upper  wall  left  standing  at  this  date  was  on  both,  sidea  uf  Moor- 
gate  ;  and  a  great  part  of  that  remained  till  the  demolition  of  old  Bethlehem 
in  1818. 

Even  at  the  present  day.  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  into  which  there  has  pro- 
bably been  crowded  as  much  of  demolition,  reconstruction,  and  transformation  of 
all  kinds,  within  the  limits  of  old  London,  as  had  taken  place  in  all  the  preceding 
interval,  of  six  times  the  length,  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the  great 
fire,  an  expedition  of  discovery  round  the  little  civic  world  which  the  wall  once 
girded  in  will  not. to  a  vigilant  antiquarian  eye,  be  wholly  unproductive.  Setting 
out  from  Tower-hill,  we  have  still,  as  when  Maitland  wrote,  where  stood  the  old 
Postem-gate  at  the  south-eastern  termination  of  the  wall,  in  what  is  now  called 
Postern  Row,  a  few  posts  set  across  the  footpath  to  mark  the  spot,  which  is  opposite 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  the  Tower  ditch.  The  wall  went  anciently 
close  up  to  the  Tower,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  his  Ikmous 
Chancellor,  Bishop  Longchamp,  pulled  down  three  hundred  feet  of  it,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  Tower,  and  to  encompass  it  with  this  ditch  or  moat,  "intending," 
■ays  Stow,  "  to  have  derived  the  river  of  Thames,  with  her  tides,  to  have  flowed 
about  it,  which  would  not  be.*'  The  operation,  howe\'er,  loosened  the  foundation 
of  the  south  side  of  the  Postem-gate,  so  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  it  fell  down  altogether,  and  was  never  after  rebuilt  by 
the  citizens.  "Such,"  continues  the  good  old  antiquarj-,  "  was  their  negligence 
then,  which  hath  been  some  trouble  to  their  successors,  since  they  suffered  a  weak 
and  wooden  building  to  be  then  made,  inhabited  by  persons  of  lewd  life,  often 
by  inqoest  of  I'ortaoken  Ward  presented,  but  not  reformed."  Tower  Hill  Slow 
describes  as  having  been  at  this  place  ■'  greatly  straitened  by  encroachmcnlsi, 
unlawfully  made  and  suffered,  for  gardens  and  houses,''  some  on  the  bank  of  the 
lower  ditch,  others  near  to  the  city  wall  "  fi-om  the  Postern  north  till  over  against 
the  principal  foregate  of  the  Lord  Lumloy'a  house;"!  and  in  this  way,  probably, 
arose  the  barrel- shaped  collection  of  tenements  crossing  the  line  of  the  wall  and 
fronting  the  Towvr.  furmed  by  Postern  Row.  and  the  other  street  called  George 

"  ijnin  u  Hwtiit,  nil,  p.  4*1. 
f  Lord  LwttiUy'i  Wiiar.  Wilt  in  dte  time  of  Hwiry  VIII.  bj  Sir  ThomM  Wyntt  ti)e  EIJ<c,  Mmxt  iwtl  K 
UilboanM'a  AloithauMt,  In  Conpn  ■  How,  wliirli  npivean  lu  huvt  bwa  fiTtncrlji  slIIimI  Wuodraf  \jum. 
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Strtvt  ftt  its  Wlc.    But  at  an  opening  on  the  north  Hide  of  George  Street  the  old 
«*11  w  BtiU  to  be  seen,  forming  the  boundary  between  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
into  which  the  opening  look*  and  a  court  to  the  east  of  it,  to  which  there  is  an 
entry  from  Trinity  Square.     This  fragment  of  the  wall,  the  direction  of  which  is 
nevly  fVotn  aoulh  to  north,  is  perhaps  about  forty  feet  long,  and  appears  to  be 
upwards  of  twenty-five  feet  in  height.     The  outside,  at  least  as  seen  from  the 
court,  where  it  can  be  most  easily  examined,  is  formed  of  squared  stone,  the 
coanea  of  which  at  the  southern  extremity  are  pretty  regularly  laid;  towards  the 
other  extremity  they  are  more  irregular.     Here  also,  where  a  brick  gable  of  a 
house  has  been  built  into  it,  the  interior  of  the  wall  is  risible,  and  seems  to  con- 
rat  gfutihenn  stones,  smaller  than  those  with  which  it  is  faced,  imbedded  in 
ihortar.    There  is  no  trace  of  anything  Roman  above-ground  here.     But  a  con- 
nderably  longer  and  also  a  more  perfect  fragment  of  the  wall  is  to  be  found  in  a 
line  *iih  this  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  forming  the  back  wall  of  the  extensive 
hnap  warehouse  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  which  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a  court 
Iwding  from  the  foot  of  Cooper's  Row,  or  very  near  the  north-east  angle  of 
Trinity  Square.     The  outside  of  Mr  Atkinson's  premises  may  be  seen  from  the 
Mrvt  Lane  entering  from  America  Circus;  and  the  remnant  of  the  city  wall  here 
the  backs  of  the  houses  of  America  Crescent.     On  this,  its  exterior  side,  it 
ts  an  even  surface  from  the  base  to  the  summit;  but  on  the  interior  it 
mtd«s  as  it  rises  firom  the  ground,  and  is  termiuated  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
nn-heuse  by  a  parapet  about  breast  high.     In  Mr  Atkinson's  first  floor  a  nuin- 
her  of  arched  recesses  have  been  formed  in  the  wall,  but  whether  when  it  was 
bail! or  aflcrwards  may  be  doubted:  the  masonry  about  tliem  has  a  very  patched 
M»d  inartificial  appearance.     Near  the  base  of  the  wall  are  some  courses  of  flat 
bricks,  such  as  Woodward  saw  in  the  first  ten  feet  of  the  portion  he  examined  at 
Bisluip^ate ;  and  this  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  lower  range  of  the  old 
Bocoan  structure,  still  sound  and  serviceable,  afler  having  stood  probably  fifteen 
huolred  years. 

Bat  ■  still  more  curious  fragment  of  the  Roman  foundation  was  disinterred 
only  I  few  weeks  ago,  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  course  of  the  operations 
new  in  progress  for  the  extension  of  the  Blackwall  Railway.  Beneath  a  range  of 
boucci  which  have  been  in  part  demolished,  in  a  court  entering  from  the  cast  side 
ofCioper'a  Row.  nearly  opposite  to  Alilboume's  Almshouses,  and  behind  the 
lOutK.Kcst  comer  of  America  Square,  the  workmen,  having  penetrated  to  the 
Mtural  earth— a  hard,  dry,  sandy  gravel — came  upon  a  wall  seven  feet  and  a  half 
Uutl^  running  in  the  direction  of  the  two  portions  already  described,  that  is  to 
■>y.  a  very  little  to  the  west  of  north,  or  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Minorics; 
*hicli,  by  the  resistance  it  offered,  was  at  once  conjectured  to  be  of  Roman 
"Wsonry.  When  we  saw  it,  ic  had  been  laid  bare  on  both  sides  to  the  height  of 
ihwit  six  or  se^'en  feel,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  construc- 
tWB.  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interior.  The  principal  part  of  it  consisted 
of  Bte  courses  of  squared  stones,  regularly  laid,  with  two  layers  of  flat  bricks 
Wlow  them,  and  two  similar  layers  above — the  latter  at  least  carried  all  the  way 
tWMigh  the  wall — as  represented  in  the  subjoined  drawing.  The  mortar,  which 
»ppearcd  to  be  extremely  hard,  had  a  few  pebbles  mixed  up  with  it  j  and  here 
wd  ibere  were  interstices  or  air-cclla.  us  if  it  had  not  been  spread,  but  poured 
B  tniong  the  stones.     The  stones  were  a  granulated  limestone,  such  a&  Kai\r\v^ 
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have  been  obtained  from  tbe  chalk  qumrira  at  Grcenhilhe  or  Northfleet.  The 
bricks,  which  were  evidently  Roman,  and.  as  far  aa  the  eye  could  judge,  cor- 
responded in  siie  as  well  aa  in  ohapc  with  those  described  by  Woodward,  had  as 
finci  a  grain  as  common  pottery,  and  varied  in  colour  from  a  bright  red  to  a  palish 
yellow.  A  alight  circular  or  oval  mark — in  some  cases  forming  a  double  ring — 
appeared  on  one  side  of  each  of  them,  which  had  been  impressed  when  the  clay 
WAS  in  a  soft  atate.  U  ia  lo  be  hoped  that  the  City  authorities,  or  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  have  taken  care  to  secure  complete  drawings  of  this  interesting  frag- 
ment of  antiquity  during  its  short  restoration  to  the  light  of  day — only  to  be  In 
[)art  destroyed,  in  part  covered  up  and  hidden  more  impenetrably  than  ever, 
by  the  stune  busy  spirit  of  speculation  and  improremcnt  by  which  it  was 
for  a  momeat  revealed. 
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From  this  point  up  to  Aldgate  High  Street,  and  thence,  in  a  north-westerly 
din-ction,  behind   the   south   side  of  Houndsditch,  or  between  that   street  aud 
Cuke  Street,  Bevis  Marks,  and  Camomile  Street,  the  line  of  the  wall  can  now 
ooly  be  traced  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  surface,  which  ia  generally   more  or 
less   discernible  where    it   had   stood,  and  where  no   doubt  its  foundation    for 
the  most  part  still  exists  under  the  modern  buildings  that  have  been  raised  upon 
the  same  site.     It  was  at  the  west  end  of  Camomile  Street  that  Woodward,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  examined  the  portion  of  the  wall  then  laid  ba 
from  the  foundation,  and  about  to  be  demolished.     Here  stood  Bishop's-gate,  a 
the  puint  \vhere  the  street  called  Bishopsgatc  Within  is  still  divided  from  Bishu 
gate  Without.     Hence  the  wall  was  carried  in  a  westerly  direction,  with  a  aligh 
deflection  to  the  north,  between  Bishopsgate  Churchyard  and  Wormwood  Street^' 
We  are  inrormed  that  it  was  reached  in   Wurinwood  Street  a  few   years  agi^j 
in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  St.   Ethelburga  Chanty  Schools.      FroiKV 
the  end  of  this  street  it  proceeded  in  the  same  dlrei'tion  along  the  north  side  ^yf 
the  street  still  called  London  Wall ;  and  here  a  few  fragments  of  it  still  remain 
above-ground.     One  irna]!   portion   extends  westward   &om  the  church  of  At 
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Hallows  OD  tbe  Wall,  which  is  built  upou  it.     A  litOe  Tarther  od,  opposite  tu  tlio 
I  entry  to  Ston  CQllcge,  auotht^r  fragment  may  be  Men  over  a  brick  wall,  whinb 
■creena  it  in  llic  greater  part  from  the  street.     And  still  Tartlier  to  the  west  tha 
oM  wall  still  rum>H  the  Routhcm  boundary  of  the  court-yard  of  the  White  Horw! 
InOj  and  tbe  back  of  tbe  premises  of  Klcssrs.  Deacon  and  Co.j  canal -carriers. 
Bat  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  remnants  on  t.Iie  wliole  tine  is  that  to  he  found  in 
Cripplegate  Churciiyard,  part  of  the  soutliern  Imundar)'  of  which,  dividing  it 
from  the  continuation  of  London  Wall  called  Hart  Street,  is  still  formed  by  the 
old  city  wall,  which  here  terminates  its  course  to  the  westward  with  a  circular 
ioclosure,  in  very  good  preservation,  the  liasis,  no  doubt,  of  one  of  the  towers  by 
f  Trhich  it  was  formerly  adorned  and  strengthened,  and  the  only  one  of  which  any 
traces  are  now  to  be  found.    Access  to  the  inside  of  the  inclosurc  may  be  obtained 
,  through  the  entry  to  the  Cluthworkurs'  Almshouses  at  tbe  end  of  Hart  Street. 
I  From  this  point  the  line  of  the  wall  turns  to  the  south,  and  a  portion  of  it  ex- 
tending in  that  direction  also  rcniHins,  dividing  the  churchyard  from  the  housca 
in  Mugwcll  Street,  nearly  parallel  to  which  it  had  continued  its  course,  passing 
by  the  back  of  Barbers'  Hall,  the  front  of  which  is  in  Mugwell  Street,  and  then 
descending  rather  more  than  halfway  down  the  back  of  Noble  Street,  when  it 
turned  again  to  the  west,  and  was  carried  across  Aldersgate.  and  behind  the 
houses  forming  the  north  side  of  Bull  and  Mouth  Street,  where  another  smalt 
part  of  it  may  be  still  st^en  dividing  the  bouses  from  the  extensive  clmrchyard  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Atdersgate.     From  the  west  end  of  Bull  and  Mouth  Street  it  de- 
flected a  little  towards  the  south-west,  passing  bchiml  Christ's  Hospital,  till  it 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Giltspur  Street,  and  there,  turning  agaui  to  the 
•outh,  struck  down  upon  Newgate  Street,  which  it  crossed  a  little  to  the  cast  of 
it*  present  termination  at  the  Old  Bailey.     From  Newgate  Street  it  proceeded 
southward  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  Old  Bailey,  behind  which  one  or  two  small 
fragments  of  it  are  stilt  standing.     One,  foiming  part  of  the  back  wall  of  tho 
preniiBes  of  Messrs.  Klston  and  Co..  builders,  has  an  arched  cavity  hollowed  out 
of  it,  at  the  height  of  about  fifVeen  feet  from  the  ground,  exactly  resembling  those 
hi  Mr.  Atkinson's  warehoust?;  Imt.  as  the-  hitter  hav»!  bet-n    formed   in  the  inner 
and  this  in  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  it  wou1<l  rather  seem  that  neither  had  made 
part  of  its  original  construction.     Lud*gatc  stood  at  the  present  point  of  division 
between  Ludgatc  Hill  and  LudgaU.- Street,  immediately  to  the  west  of  St,  Martin's 
church,  or  directly  in  front  of  the  Tjondon  Coflce   House.     From  this  point,  or 
rather  from  a  spot  a  few  yards  farther  to  the  south,  the  wall  again  turned  to  the 
west,  with  a  slight  inclination  southward,  passing  behind  the  south  side  of  Ludgate 
^HiU, — where  a  small  fragment  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  a 
>utcher*s  shop  in  what  is  now  called  St  Martin's  Court. — till  it  abutted  upon  tho 
bank  of  the  Fleet  River,  which  it  then  accompanied  to  the  Thames. 

But  it  is  matter  of  historical  record  that  a  portion  of  the  space  thus  encom- 
passed wa<i  taken  into  the  city  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Till  the  year 
127S  the  wall  proceeded  in  one  straight  line  from  Newgate  to  the  river,  as  we 
learn  from  Matthew  Paris,  who  informs  us  that  the  part  of  it  to  the  south  of 
Ludgate  was  then  pulled  dowu,  with  the  permission  of  the  city,  by  Robert  Kil- 
warby.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  make  way  for  his  foundation  of  a  house  for 
the  Preaching  or  Black  Friars;  upon  which  Edward  I.  commanded  the  city  to 
build  a  new  wall  running  west  from  Ludgate  to  the  Fleet,  and  thence  southward 
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to  the  Thames.  »o  as  to  enclose  the  entire  precinct  of  the  Black  Friars,  whose 
convent  here,  by  the  bye,  U  suied  to  hare  been  erected  on  the  site  and  with  the 
stones  of  the  old  castle  of  Montfichet.  But  as  this  has  not  been  the  last  addition 
made  to  the  city — which  has  since  beeo  extended  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Temple 
Bar — so  in  all  probability  it  was  not  the  first.  The  western  boundary  of  Boman 
London  apjK'ars  to  l>e  indicated  by  the  {>uint  at  which  the  uld  uaU  first 
deflected  from  iLs  course  to  the  westward,  and  by  the  new  direction  which  it  then 
assumed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  proceeded  originally  in  one  unbroken 
line  from  the  angle  at  Cripplegate  Churt-hyard  to  the  Thames.  If  a  line  ao 
drawn  would  not  include  the  entire  city  as  then  existing,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  turn  should  have  been  made  at  the  particular  point  and  in  the 
direction  actuallv  chosen.  If  any  space  beyond  such  a  line  was  to  be  taken  in, 
either  the  wall,  we  may  suppose,  would  have  been  carried  farther  to  the  wesf 
before  a  change  was  made  in  its  direction  at  all,  or  much  more  of  a  westerly 
inclination  would  have  been  given  to  its  new  course.  If  wc  suppose  the  Roman 
wall  to  have  followed  the  direction  it  took  on  6rst  turning  round  to  tho  south  at 
Cripplegatc  Churchyard,  it  would  pass  to  the  east  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
would  leave  without  the  city,  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  custom,  the  ancient 
cemetery  there.  Probably  it  was  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  this  original  wall 
which  was  discovered  in  sinking  a  shall  a  few  years  ago  opposite  Paternoster  Bow, 
"  where,"  we  arc  told.  '•  at  about  eighteen  feet  deep  the  operations  were  checked 
by  a  stone  wall  uf  intense  hardness,  running  in  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  which  cost  the  labourers  three  or  four  days  to  cut  through."* 

It  is  not  improbable,  howevrr,  that,  even  during  the  Roman  occupation,  the 
extension  uf  the  city  towards  the  west  may  have  led  to  an  alteration  of  part  of  llie 
original  line  of  the  wall  in  that  quarter,  and  to  the  carrying  of  it  in  the  direction 
of  Aldersgate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate,  even  by  such  a  sharp  turn  as  it  made  at 
Noble  Street.  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  that  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the 
course  in  which  it  proceeded  when  the  portion  of  it  from  Cripplegatc  churchyard 
to  the  sudden  break  off  behind  Noble  Street  was  first  designed  and  erected. 
In  other  directions,  as  well  as  in  this,  there  is  good  ground  for  inferring  that  what 
was  at  one  time  conBiidert'd  as  country,  and  without  the  circuit  of  the  city,  was  built 
■upon  by  the  Romans  in  a  later  age.  Sepulchral  remains  have  been  found,  as  we 
havf  seen,  within  at  least  the  umrt?  recent  line  of  the  wall,  not  only  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  but  also  at  BiKheipsgate  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  at  St. 
DunstAn's  in  tho  Kast  towards  its  southern  or  eastern  boundary.  Rut  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  each  of  these  inatanws  the  urns  and  other  evidences  of  sepul- 
ture were  found  umlor  pavements ;  thus  showing  that,  although  the  place  had  oncft 
been  a  cemetery,  it  had  afterwards  come  to  be  built  upon.  No  doubt  even  the 
space  that  was  completely  covered  with  houses,  and  that  would  therefore  naturally 
be  accounted  an  integral  part  of  the  city,  must  have  gradually  spread  itself  out 
over  the  country  on  all  sides  in  the  course  of  the  three  or  four  centuries  during 
which  London,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was,  we  have  ever}'  reason  to  believe. 
a  flourishing  town,  gro»ving  in  population,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  general  com* 

•  ObtnrktiaiM  on  (be  Hamvi  Rriuniii*  found  in  Vnrioui  Paru  of  Lonitw  in  the  yeo«  ISM,  ISM,  IWff 
l>r  Mr.   ChsrlM   Houh  Smilli.      In   ArchaalnKta,   xxvu.    pp.  110-153.     "In  tbU  wall,''    it  ia   mIcM.  ••««■• 
(wmviiWil  iwxi  tmgt  in-tht\U.  triihutl}  f,.r  uni«nipnt.     Sir  William  Gell  aottM*  lbi»  *■  »  cummun  |a«ctic«  Ja 
Pomj«ii."  ClotB  to  ibp  wall  were  found  wvetul  of  the  irconil-tunH  ciiu  ff  Vtcpaiiwi  and  Dooiiiuui,  uid  aijort 
it  «  tluc  SuniMi  di»U,  with  ■.  luimniw  iiwilf  a  fwi  lonj,  knti  itHn*  ttlhaw  iraii  to»U 
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mtxaal  and  political  imi>ortance.  And  no  doubt,  aJao,  there  were  many  buildinga. 
▼iUis  of  opulent  meTchanls  and  others,  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  country, 
along  the  great  roads  and  ap  and  down  among  the  pleasant  fielcle,  that  at  no  time 
were  contidercd  aa  making  part  of  the  city,  although  some  of  them  might  be  very 
btar  to  it,  nor  were  cx'cr  included  within  any  artifioial  circumvallation.  Bevond 
wlial  vfc  hare  considered  to  be  the  mogt  probable  line  of  the  original  enclosure 
of  Roman  London,  tesselated  pavements  or  other  sure  marka  of  habitation  hare 
been  discorered  not  only  between  St.  Paul's  and  Ludgate~at  the  London  CoiFoo 
Uoiue  and  in  Creed  Lane — but  so  far  to  the  west  as  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  in  Holborn, 
to  which  point  nobody  has  erer  supposed  that  the  city  wall  extended.  Nay,  for 
thutnaiur.  the  clear  vestiges  of  Roman  dwelling- houses  hare  been  found  not  only 
is  the  adjacent  suburban  district  of  Southward,  but  here  and  there  along  that  bank 
ofthe  river  as  far  east  as  Dcptford.  But  the  evidences  of  continued  building 
uid  a  compact  population  are  confined  to  the  locality  still  forming  the  heart  of 
tbedty,  and  to  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  the  walled  London  of  the  Bomani. 
AlaoA  every  exotvation  that  is  made  to  a  sufficient  depth  within  these  limita 
briaga  04  among  their  long-buried  relics— to  the  ver_v  streets  on  which  they  walked, 
or  the  floors  of  the  houses  in  which  they  lived.  The  general  level  of  Roman 
LoDiion  ranges  from  above  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  under  the  present  surface,* 
tbui  showing  an  accumulation  at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  in  a  century  gradually 
trmg  oDt  of  the  mere  occupancy  and  traffic  of  a  crowded  population ;  for  of  the 
•hole  little  more  than  two  feet  usually  consists  of  the  Hehris  of  the  ancient  city. 
Probably  indeed  the  rate  of  augmentation  has  been  considerably  greater  than  this 
tO  aore  recent  timet.  In  some  places,  too,  what  is  called  the  Roman  soil  descends 
to  A  much  greater  depth  than  its  general  level.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
doD^  the  course  of  the  stream  of  Walbrook.  which  formerly,  passing  through  the 
*»11  (whence  its  name),  entered  the  city  between  Bisbopsgale  and  Moorgate,  at 
ihecutend  of  old  Bethlehem,  and  proceeded  nearly  along  the  lino  of  the  new 
•tttet  called  Moorfields,  and  of  the  present  Walbrook  Street,  under  which,  we 
iMbeve.  it  still  flows  as  a  sewer,  discharging  itself  into  the  Thames  at  Dowgate. 
IftPrince'a  Street,  which  skirts  the  west  side  of  the  Bank,  and  connects  Moorgate 
Strtet  with  the  other  magnificent  new  opening  called  King  William  Street,  leading 
to  London  Bridge,  the  Roman  stratum  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  late  exca- 
Tilions  to  go  Aoyi.li  to  the  depth  of  not  lessi  than  thirty  feet.  Here,  too,  and  along 
w  whole  line  from  Prince's  Street  to  Finsbury,  in  which  also  it  was  of  unusual 
wplti,  it  was,  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  account,  much  more  moist  than  usual. 
"  highly  impregnated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  almost  of  an  inky 
hntlnHss  in  colour."  "Throughout  the  same  line  also,  "  Mr.  Smith  continues, 
"vera  It  intervals  noticed  a  vast  and  almost  continuous  number  of  wooden  piles, 
■Wch  in  Prince's  Street  were  jmrticularly  frequent,  and  where  also  they  descended 
inch  deeper.  The  nature  of  the  g^-ound,  and  the  quantity  of  these  piles,  tend  to 
•trtnglhen  the  probability  of  a  channel  having  flowed  in  this  direction,  draining 
off  the  water  from  the  adjoining  marshes,  and  that  too  (from  thenumerous  Roman 
wnuiiM  accompanying  these  indications)  at  a  very  remote  period."^  The  samo 
|>ccflliarilifs  mark  a  cunaiderablc  portion  of  the  soil   that  \a  in  course  of  being 

AMoiot  t4  Variput  RonMii  Amtquiliei,  dUccvcnd  on  tfa«  tite  of  the  Cbureb  of  8«.  UicWl  Cnivkcd 
■">  <B  Em  Om^  ;  by  a.  i.  Kempe,  Kk).     In  Atc)Mali>9ia,  istv.  I9D,  &«. 
i  'AidMMlficM,'  voL  larii.  pp.  I4A,  &«, 
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turned  up  while  we  write  under  the  site  of  the  late  Royal  Sxchan^.  In  seeking 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  new  building,  the  workmen  in  one  place  have  been 
obliged  to  make  their  way  throufjh  a  Btratum,  at  least  twelre  or  fifteen  feet  ia 
thickness,  of  moist,  bUrk  earth,  interspersed  with  shells  of  fishes,  horns,  bones, 
and  other  animal  remains.  At  the  bottom,  too,  some  strong  oaken  piles  had 
been  drivuu  in  to  support  the  made  earth.  It  was  evidently  a  place  into  which 
rubbish  of  all  kiuds  had  been  thrown,  to  fill  up  either  a  deserted  g-ravcl-pii,  or 
more  probably  a  natural  hollow  funned  by  some  stray  rivulut  from  the  j^eat  fea 
to  the  north,  over  which  it  was  deisired  to  build.  The  Roman  remains  found  ia 
Prince's  Street  and  near  the  3auk  are  d(>scribed  by  Mr.  Smith  as  haring  been 
more  various  and  of  a  more  interesting  kind  than  had  been  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  London;  but  we  could  not  learn  that  anything  except  a  few  bits  of 
]X}tteTy  and  some  common  coins  had  been  pickeil  up  here.  Over  the  black 
rubbish,  however,  laiti  on  a  aubHtratum  of  gravelly  earth  about  two  feet  thick, 
were  remains  of  Roman  building,  in  particular  a  square-shaped  tablet,  appa- 
rently  the  basis  of  a  pillar,  built  of  large  fiat  bricks,  encrusted  with  a  very  hard 
cement  in  which  the  mouldings  were  formed,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  London 
architecture  of  the  present  day.  Nay,  over  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  some 
mnre  made  earth,  were  other  extensive  stontf  and  brirk  foundations,  which  had 
also  very  much  of  a  Roman  look,  and  yet  appeared  evidently  to  have  lieen  laid 
down  without  any  regard  to  those  below,  or  perhaps  oven  a  knowledge  of  their 
•xistcnce.  From  this  and  other  appearances  of  the  same  kind  it  would  almost 
seem  that,  even  during  the  ]>eriod  of  the  Roman  occupation,  the  original  Roman 
London  had  been  in  great  part  superseded  by  a  new  city  built  over  it  and  out  of 
ftt  mini. 
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X.— THE  OLD  SPRING-TIME  IN  LONDON. 

TazRK  was  an  interesting  remnant  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  our  ancestor*, 
sorting  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  liist  century,  when  we  find  it  recorded 
luton  the  first  of  May,  "according  to  nnniial  and  tuptrrsiitious  custom,  a  number 
•f  perwDs  went  into  the  Gelds  and  bathed  their  faces  witli  the  dew  of  the  grasa. 
•""Icr  the  idea  that  it  would  render  them  beautiful."  And  were  they  very  far 
wrong)  We  suspect  that,  if  the  enlightened  wrilcr  and  the  "  superBtitious  ** 
V^n'i  had  stood  side  by  side  to  teat  the  value  of  the  riislom,  the  latter  would  have 
"M  much  the  best  of  the  argument.  Their  glowing  checks  and  animated  features, 
■Uttd  by  the  young  May  herself  in  token  of  her  approbation  of  such  loving 
'cUricB,  would  certainly  have  put  to  shame  his  pale  countenance  j-et  heavy  with 
*'«p.  Pepys,  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  earlier,  knew  better  than  to  call  fco 
w»Ltiful  R  custom  by  so  unworthy  a  name.  Ho  writes  in  his  diary  one  day,  "  My 
'ifi-away  :  down  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer  to  Woolwich,  in  oiiler  to  a  little  air 
•""llolie  there  to-night,  and  so  to  gather  May-dew  to-morrow  morniTig,  which 
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Mrs.  Turner  has  taught  her  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  U>  wnsh  her  face  with." 
Ho  emphatically  adds,  "/  am  conUtiUd  with  it.'"  No  Joubt  Excellent  Mrs. 
Turner !  \vould  there  were  many  such  teachers  now !  What  mailers  it  whether 
the  dew,  lui  was  said,  or  the  fre&hnesti  and  beauty  of  the  time  and  Benson,  and  the 
exhilaration  of  upirits  eonsequent  upon  their  enjoyment  in  the  soeicty  of  the  young 
and  light-hearted, — as  was  doubtless  thought  by  the  chief  promotcra  of  such 
recreations, — was  the  real  cause  ?  The  result  waa  obtained,  and  it  was  left  to 
wiser  posterity  to  refuse  "to  be  contented  with  it;"  to  exhibit  that  partial,  and, 
considered  with  reference  to  itself  only,  that  most  nnforlunate  advance  in  philo* 
aophy,  which  too  often  pulls  down  without  building  up,  and  which  is  so  very  busy 
in  the  matter  of  human  improvement,  that  it  has  not  a  moment  to  Bpnre  for 
human  happiness.  A  glimpse  of  Iwttcr  things  is,  however,  we  hope,  dawning; 
and  OS  it  has  been  said,  in  connection  with  lileruturc.  that  no  great  work  remaiaa 
long  neglected,  let  us  hope  that  the  statement  will  prove  at  least  partially  trac 
with  that  greatest  of  practical  poems— an  old  May-day. 

The  eve  of  May-day  in  London  during  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.  presented 
an  animated  scene.  The  citizens  of  all  classes  then  met  together  in  every  parish, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  parishes  were  joined  in  the  celebration.  They  then 
divided  into  conipanies.  and  repaired  to  the  neighbouring  woods  and  groves, 
some  to  Highgiite  or  Hani])3tead,  some  to  Greenwich,  some  to  Shooter's  Hill. 
There  the  night  was  spent  in  cutting  down  green  boughs  and  branches,  in  pro- 
paring  the  May-pole,  and  in  a  variety  of  sports  and  pastimes.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  hia  reign  the  King  himself  made  a  point  of  joining  in  these  "  Mayings," 
and  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  any  of  his  subjects.  The  pictureaque  old  chronicler. 
Hall,  seems  to  have  talcen  a  particular  pleasure  in  recording  all  those  occasions 
whicli  exhibited  tlic  more  genial  part  of  the  royal  disposition.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  he  writes,  "  The  King  and  the  Queen,  accompanied  with  many 
Virds  and  bidies,  rode  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  Hill  to  take  the  open  air, 
and  as  they  passeil  by  the  way  they  espied  a  company  of  tall  yeomen,  clollK-d  all 
in  green,  with  green  hoods  and  bows  and  arrows,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
Then  one  of  them,  which  called  himself  Roliin  Hood,  came  to  the  King,  desiring 
him  to  see  his  men  shoot,  and  the  King  waa  content.  Then  he  whistled,  and  all 
the  two  hundred  archers  shot  and  loosed  at  onco;  and  then  hewliistled  again,  and 
they  likewise  shot  again ;  their  arrows  whistled  by  crafl  of  the  head,  so  that  the 
noise  was  strange  and  great,  and  much  pleased  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the 
company.  All  these  archers  were  of  the  King's  guard,  and  had  thus  appareled 
themselves  to  make  solace  to  the  King.  Then  Robin  Hood  desired  the  King 
and  Queen  to  come  into  the  green  wood,  and  to  see  how  the  outlaws  lire.  The 
King  demanded  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  if  they  durst  advcntnre  to  go  into 
the  wood  with  so  many  outlaws.  Then  the  Queen  said,  if  it  pleased  him  she  waa 
content.  Then  the  horns  blew  till  they  ciime  to  the  wood  under  Shooter's  Hill, 
and  there  was  an  arbour  made  with  boughs,  with  a  hall,  and  a  great  cbambcr 
and  an  inner  chamber,  very  well  made,  and  covered  with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs, 
which  the  King  much  praised.  Then  said  Robin  Hood.  Sir,  outlaws'  breakfast 
is  venison,  and  therefore  you  must  Ihj  content  with  such  fare  as  we  use.  Then 
the  King  departed  and  his  company,  and  Hobin  Hood  and  his  men  them  oon- 
4uctodj  and  as  they  were  returning  there  met  witli  them  two  ladies  in  a  rich 
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{lurid!  drawn  with  five  horsi's,  and  ever}'  horso  had  his  name  on  bis  head,  and  on 
every  hone  sat  »  UJy  vfith  her  name  written.  On  the  first  eourwr,  called  Cawde. 
«le  Hamidite,  or  Humidc;  on  the  second  courser,  called  Memcon,  rode  Ladv 
V«t;  oo  the  third,  called  Pheaton.  sate  Lady  Vcgetave;  on  the  fourtli,  called 
Rinplkaa.  sate  Lady  Ploasancc  ;  on  the  fiflh,  called  Lampacc.  sate  Sweet  Odour; 
udin  the  chair  sate  the  Lady  May,  uccoinpanivd  with  Lady  Flora,  richly  appa- 
reled; and  they  saluted  the  King  witli  diverec  goodly  songs,  and  bo  brought  hitn 
to  Greenwich.'" 

The  crowds  of  people  who  had  witnejisotl  this  spectprle,  "  to  their  great  Bolaco 
tai  comfort,"  now  returned  to  their  own  shares  in  the  important  business  of  the 
diy.  Let  us  follow  one  of  these  companies.  First,  they  adorned  the  May-pole  wiili 
kven  uid  foliage  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  pole  itself  being  previously 
pwnled  with  the  most  brilliantly  variegated  colours.  Forty  yoke  of  oxen  were 
ouv  attached  to  it,  this  May-pole  being  of  unusual  length ;  and  each  ox  having  a 
smel  noeegay  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tipsof  hi-s  hornK.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
■llibosed  in  their  gayest  habiliments,  and  laden  witJi  green  boughs,  complotcd 


^  proceasion.  which  now  set  forth  toH-.-mls  the  place  where  the  pole  waa  to  he 
^"Wed.    As  ihey  passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  they  found 

"  Eot^h  sueel  a  park, 
Made  grt'cii,  lUtiJ  trimm'U  irilli  Irccs;" 
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the  church  porches  decorated 

"  With  hawthorn -budt,  and  »weet  eglantine^  -  •  »    _  .»v' 

And  garlands  of  rosea:" 

tliey  heard  music  sounding  from  every  quarter,  and  here  and  there  they  behcid 
in  their  way  Dome  May-pole,  preserved  from  the  last  year,  already  elevated,  and 
a  wide  circle  of  licaming  faces  dancing  round  it.    They  looked,  and  hurried  on  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.     The  church  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  was  calle^i 
St.  Andrew  UitJershaJi,  from  the  circumstance  that  from  time  immemorial  a  M^j^H 
pole  or  shaft,  had  been  set  up  there  which  towered  considerably  ahoee  it.     I>on^^ 
streamers  or  flags  were  now  attached  to  the  pole,  which  was  then  finally  reared 
to  its  proper  position  amidst  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  multitudes  gathered  round. 
Summor-hallH,  bowers,  and  arbours  were  now  formed  near  it;  the  Lord  and  Lady 
of  the  May  were  chosen,  and  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  other  braveries; 
and  then  the  dances,  feastings,  and  merriment  of  the  day  fairly  began.     When 
"  em-ious  night"  approached,  and  the  bonfires  were  about  to  be  lighted,  the 
Lady  of  the  May,  with  her  attendant  female  satellites,  withdrew ;  not,  hower 
till  she  had  called  for  "  the  merry  youngsters,  one  by  one,"  and  given 

"To  this,  a  garland  interwove  willi  ios<^a; 
To  t||«l.  a  carved  book,  or  well-wrought  scrip; 
Gracing  sjiothci*  with  Iivr  cherry  lip.'* 

This  was  probably  the  last  of  the  many  splendid  scenes  which  Cornhill  wit- 
nessed in  connection  with  its  famous  May-pole,  for  the  next  May-day  was  that 
emphatically  branded  as  ''  Evil  May-day,"  from  the  nature  of  the  occurrence 
which  signalised  it.  About  this  time  it  appears  ''  a  great  heart-burning  and 
malicious  grudge  grew  amongst  the  Englishmen  of  the  City  of  London  against 
strangers ;  and  namely,  the  artificers  found  themselves  much  oggncvcd  because 
such  number  of  strangers  were  permitted  to  resort  hitlier  with  their  wares,  and 
to  exercise  handicrafts,  to  the  great  hindcrancc  and  impoverishing  of  the  King's 
liegu  pcopIe."t  These  feelings  were  fostered  by  one  John  Lincoln,  a  broker,  a 
Dr.  Bell,  a  canon,  who  openly  preached  against  the  strangersL  The  latter 
consequently  insulted,  and  some  of  them  beaten  in  the  streets;  but  upon 
their  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  several  of  the  most  malig- 
nant of  their  assailants  were  sent  to  pi'isoa.  "  Then  suddenly."  says  Stow, 
"  rose  a  secret  rumour,  and  no  man  could  tell  how  it  began,  that,  on  May-day  next 
following,  the  City  would  slay  all  the  aliens;  insomuch  that  divers  strangers  fled 
out  of  the  City."  Tlic  rumour  reached  the  cars  of  the  King's  council  on  May-day 
eve,  and  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  being  immediately  called  to 
the  circumstance,  an  assembly  was  held  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  to  devise 
such  measures  of  precaution  as  might  appear  iiccessarv.  The  famous  Sir  Thomas 
More  took  an  active  part  in  these  proceedings ;  which  resulted  in  an  order, 
delivered  liy  each  alderman  jjcrsonally  to  his  ward,  that  no  man  after  nine  should 
stir  out  of  the  house,  but  keep  his  doore  shut  and  his  servants  witliin  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Probably  thcan  precautions  would  have  sufficed,  but  for 
the  want  of  prudence  in  one  of  the  aldermen,  who^  returning  from  his  ward  just 
after  the  ])roclamation  had   been  made,  and  finding  two  young  men  playing  at 
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UHtfiers  in  Cheap,  with  many  othora  lootiug  on,  commnnded  them  to  leave  off. 
Onpof  Ihcm  ajskud,  why  ?    Upon  which  ihe  alderman  would  have  wnt  him  to  the 
Caiiptcr;  but  that  funuidablo  body,  the 'prentices  of  J^ondon,  was  at  this  time 
iaTnlliTgour:  the  cry  of 'Prentices!  'Prentices!  CIuIm!  Clubs!  reaoun  Jed  through 
the  street,  and  the  alderman  found  safety  only  in  flight.     The  mischief  was  now 
•rt  on  foot.     The  throng  of  excited  people  was  swelled  from  all  quartci-s;  »erv- 
jng-men,  watermen,  and  even  couiliers,  left  their  houses  to  join  in  the  fray.    Tlio 
priwiKTS  before  mentioned  were  soon  released.    At  St.  Martin's  Gate  Sir  Tliomas . 
More  met  them,  and  earnestly  and  kindly  exhorted  them  to  gu  to  their  respective 
hmn.    But  at  tliis  moment  the  people  within  St,  Martin's  threw  out  stones  and 
bati.aixl,  among  several  others,  hurt  one  Nicholas  Dennis,  a  sergeaut-nt-arms.  who 
oitd  in  a  fury,  "  Down  with  them ! "    The  doors  and  windows  of  the  ncighbimrlng 
fcaiKcs  were  forced  instantly,  and  the  insides  completely  gutted.     After  that  they 
ru  into  Comhill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  dwelt  a  Frenchman,  with  whom 
nrii}U!i other  foreigners  lodged.    This  man's  house  they  likewise  spoiled.    Others 
wpnt  to  different  parts,  itrokc  open  the  strangers'  house*,  and  committed  similar 
acmea.    Thus  they  were  engaged  till  about  three  in  the  morning,  when  they 
Ivpin  tfl  withdraw.     But  the  Mayor  was  on  the  watch,  and  at  once  captured  and 
*"ol  to  the  Tower  and  other  places  of  confinement  three  hundred  of  their  number, 
inrludiii^  women,  and  lads  not  above  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.     Thvy  were 
tiifti  in  the  Ciuildliall  on  the  -llh,  and  on  the  7th  John  I-incoln  and  some  twelve 
olhcrs  were  brought  forth  for  execution.     When  the  former  had  suffered,  a  respite 
wived  for  the  others.     For  what  followed  we  must  borruw  the  graphic  pen  of 
HilL  who  most  priibably  witnessed  the  scene  he  defirrilics: — 

"Thnrsday,  the  Itlntl  day  of  May,  the  King  came  into  Westminster  Hall,  for 
"Iwin  at  the  up|)cr  end  was  set  a  cloth  of  estate,  and  the  place  hanged  with  arras : 
"ithbim  went  the  Cardinal,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  &c.  •  •  *  The 
*»¥orand  aldermen  were  there,  in  their  best  livery,  by  nine  of  the  clock.  Then 
wKiag  commanded  that  all  tlie  prisoners  should  be  brought  forth.  Then  came 
"I  IIk  poor  younglings  and  old  false  knaves,  bound  in  ropt-B,  all  along,  one  after 
■"otlier,  in  their  shirts,  and  every  one  a  halter  about  his  nerk,  to  the  number  of 
'oor  hundred  men  and  eleven  women.  And  when  all  were  come  before  the 
king's  presence,  the  Cardinal  rose,  laid  to  the  Mavor  and  commonalty  their  negli- 
jCTfc,  and  to  the  prisoners  he  declared  they  had  deserved  death  for  their  olTencc. 
'I'oi  all  the  |)risoner&  together  cried.  Mercy,  gracious  lord,  mercy!  Then 
tiio  lords  all  together  Wsought  his  Grace  of  mercy,  at  whose  request  the  King 
^•'ilflDed  them  all.  And  then  the  Cardinal  gave  unto  them  a  good  exhorluLion, 
to  the  great  gladness  of  the  hearers.  And  when  the  general  pardon  was  pro- 
tranced,  all  the  prisoners  shouted  at  once,  and  all  together  cast  up  their  halters 
fold  the  hall  roof,  so  that  the  King  might  perceive  they  were  none  of  the  dis- 
"flcst  sort,"*  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  scene  i«  the  conduct  of 
'lie  rioters  not  ap]>rehcnded.  These  sly  fellows,  keeping  among  the  crowd  with- 
""tlill  ihey  heard  how  matters  were  going,  "  suddenly  strijtped  them  into  their 
•liirtt,  with  halters,"  and  with  i)enitent  faces  took  their  places  among  the  other 
"ffnidcrs  just  in  time  to  hear  the  pardon  pronounced.     The  device  succeeded. 
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and  some  who  wonid  ccrtaiol^'  have  othunvisc  been  dealt  with  hardly,  as  )i 
in  the  affair,  escaped.  Thus  ended  for  the  present  Evil  Maj-day.  Hot  the  real 
punishment  of  the  people  for  this  outhrcak  was  the  deprivation  of  their  popolar 
sports  which  Ihey  expcricrsced  ^?hen  the  Ist  of  May  came  round  ag-ain.  The 
great  shaft  of  St.  Andrew's  lay  for  years  unused  over  the  doors  and  below  the 
penthouses  of  the  street.  In  the  third  year  of  the  ensuing  reign,  probably  in 
consequence  of  some  rumouis  a«  to  its  restoration,  a  fanatic  c-lerg-yman  preached 
against  it  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  "I  heard  his  sermon,"  says  Stow,  "and  I 
saw  the  effect  that  followed.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  that  proeent  Sunday 
the  neighbours  and  tenants  "  •  •  over  whose  doors  the  shaft  had  Iain,  after 
they  had  dined  to  make  themselves  strong,  gathered  more  help,  and  with  great 
labour  raising  the  shall  from  the  hooks  whereon  it  had  rested  two-and-thirty 
years,  they  sawed  it  in  pieces,  every  man  taking  for  his  share  so  much  as  had 
lain  over  his  door  and  stall.  •  •  •  Tlius  was  this  idol,  as  lie,  poor  man,  termed 
it,  mangled,  and  after  burned.*'  Gradually,  we  presume,  the  May-polos  resumed 
tlieir  former  ascendancy,  for  in  1644  the  Parliametitjirians  ordered  that  "all  auL 
singular  May-poles  be  taken  down.*'  When  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  ^H 
famous  May-pole  of  the  Strand  was  restored  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing, 
amidst  multitudes  of  people,  whose  shouts  and  acclamations  were  heard  from 
time  to  time  through  the  whole  day.  When  this  pole  had  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  the  centre  of  the  merry  May-day  circles,  and  the  interest  with  which  it 
was  originally  regarded  had  faded  away,  it  was  given  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
by  his  directions  removed  to  Wanstcad  to  support  the  then  largest  telescope  in 
the  world.  ^ 

Whilst  the  May-day  games  in  the  early  pail  of  Henry's  reign  existed  in  kP 
their  splendour  and  popularity,  archery  also,  after  a  long  period  of  continual 
decline,  suddenly  revived.  What  the  edicts  of  successive  monarchs,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  national  victories  of  Crcssy,  Agincourt,  Poitiers,  down  almost 
to  the  accession  of  Henry, — now  compelling  every  one  to  furnish  himself  with 
the  necessary  implements,  now  prohibiting  all  other  sports,  &c. — failed  to  do. 
was  at  once  accom])lished  l>y  the  jmblicatton,  through  the  novel  agency  of  the 
press,  cf  the  Imllatis  and  traditionary  stories  that  told  of  the  great  outlaw  of 
Sherwood.  Henceforward  he  and  his  Maid  Marian  generally  formed  companion 
figures  in  the  May -day  dances,  and  archery  again  became  popular.  The  King, 
himself  an  admirable  bowman,  encouraged  this  noble  amusement  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  He  founded  the  establishment  of  archers,  under  the  title  uf  the 
Fraternity  of  St.  George,  who  were  authorized  to  "exercise  shooting  at  all  man- 
ner of  marks  and  butts,  and  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay,  and  other  games,  as  ^ 
fowl  and  fowls,  as  well  in  the  City  as  suburbs,  and  in  all  other  places."  The^ 
was  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  charter,  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  any  one  slew 
another  by  an  arrow  shot  in  these  sports,  he  was  not  to  be  sued  or  apprehended 
if  he  had  immediately  before  he  shot  used  the  warning  cry, — Fast!  Scenes 
like  that  described  in  Hall's  account  of  another  of  the  King's  Mayhig  excursions 
must  have  also  wonderfully  populaiizcd  the  revival  of  the  use  of  the  national 
weapon.  On  this  occasion,  "  his  Grace,  bving  young,  and  not  willing  to  bo  idle, 
rose  in  the  morning  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs,  himself  fresh  and 
richly  appareled,  and  clothed  all  his  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen  iu  wl 
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ntin,  and  all  hta  guard  and  yeomen  of  the  crown  in  white  sarcenet.  And  so  went 
CTCTT  man  with  hia  bow  and  arrows  shooting  to  the  wood,  and  bo  rujiaircd  again 
to Ibe court,  uvcry  muu  with  a  green  buugh  in  hiit  cap;  and  at  his  returning, 
atny  bearing  of  his  going  a-Maying  wore  desirous  to  sec  hiin  shoot ;  Tor  at  that 
time  bii  Grace  shot  as  strong  and  as  great  a  length  as  any  of  hia  guard.  Thcro 
ttnie  tu  his  Grace  a  ciTtain  man  %rilh  bow  and  arrows,  and  desired  his  Grace  to 
tibthe  inuHtrr  of  liim  and  to  oee  hiui  shoot.  For  (as)  al  tluit  time  his  Grace 
ffunintonted,  the  man  put  his  one  foot  in  his  bosom,  and  su  did  shoot,  and  shot 

■  rerr  good  shot,  and  well  towards  his  mark;  whereof  not  only  his  Grace,  but  all 
etfcer,  greatly  marvelled.  So  the  King  gave  him  a  reward  for  bis  so  doing,  which 
[<non  sftcTWarda  of  the  people  and  of  them  in  the  court  was  rolltrd  Foot  in 
Btaom."  • 

An  incident  of  a  somewhat   similar  nature  led   to   more   important  rettults. 
WkiUt  keepiug  liia  court  at  Windsoi',  Henry  caused  various  matchett  to  be  made, 

■  wktch  many  of  the  principal  archers  of  thi-  ilay  were  engaged.     Wlien  these 

bdkllshot.  and  some  so  well  that  nothing  better  cuuld  have  been  possibly  anti- 

dptlcd,  the  King  noticed  one  Barlow,  a  member  of  his  body-^uard,  who  had  yet 

lo  ihool.     "Win  llicm,"  cried  he,  "and  thou  shalt  bo  Duke  over  all  archers." 

flwW  did  "  win  them,"  by  surpassing  the  best  of  ihc  previous  shots ;  and  the 

^tilicd  King,  having  commended  him  fur  h'\n  skill,  on  learning  that  he  resided 

u  Sborcdilch,  named  him  Duk«  of  that  place.     The  dukedom  wa»,  it  appears, 

hcrtilitary,  and  an  annual  show  preserved  the  memory  of  the  event.     SJo  late  as 

IikS3  wc  fiud  this  show  kept  up  with  extraordinary  niagnilieonL-c.     On  thu  I7th  of 

Soptcmbpr  of  that  year  "  the  citissens  set  forth  at  Ouriv  great  charge  a  shooting- 

xntch  with  much  state,  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch  and  all  his  nobility  and  officers 

"iwcfcing  through  the  City  of  London  to  the  shoo  ting- place.     And  firsthcgavc  a 

'Unooos  to  all  his  Marqui.scs,  EarU,  and  Barons,  with  all  their  trains  of  archery 

m  and  about  the  Cit)'  of  Ixindon,  to  be  in  readiness  to  accompany  him  into  the 

Wil,  every  one  with  a  long  liow  and   four  shafts,  on  the  aforesaid  day,  to  meet 

^  in  Smith6eld.    ^Vndso  they  did.     The  Duke  with  his  company  set  forth  from 

■wehtnl  Tailors'  Hall.     There  repaired  unto  him  all  thoee  that  were  appointed 

m  cimlucting  of  his  person  to  the  place  of  meeting,  as  true  Barons,  and  a  multi- 

'"^  of  good  archers  in  their  habits,  under  hia  own  ensign.     Who,  with  sound  of 

'''UDpct,  drums,  and  other  instnimcnts,  paBsed  along  Bniad  Street  (whore  the 

iJukc  dwell),  through  Moorficlds,  to  Finsbury,  and  from  thence  to  SniitJifield, 

iVre  was  also  the  Marquis  Barlo  (who  presented  to  his  nobleness  a  wedge  of 

pild,  whilst  a  page  flung  abroad  from  a  box  glibtering  spangles),  and  the  Marquis 

"fClerkcnwcll.^nth  hunters,  who  wound  their  horns;  and  the  Karl  of  Pancridge, 

•id  the  Marquis  of  Islington,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hogfidcn,  and  tlie  Maripiia  of 

Sfcakelwtdl,  and  other  such  nobility,  with  all  their  trains,  making  a  surjjrising 

For  they  marched  in  very  great  poinp,  oddly  habited,  through  several 
and  chief  streets  of  London.  The  number  of  archers  that  now  shot  were 
'tboiuwnd.  The  number  of  them  that  accompanied  the  archers  as  whifflers 
«*l  those  that  guaitled  them  with  bills  was  four  thousand,  besides  pages  and 
hcnduiien.     Their  attire  was  very  gorgcoiui,  a  great  many  wearing  chains  of 
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gold ;  the  number  of  these  chains  were  nine  hundred  and  forty-two."  The  Duico 
of  Shorcditch  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  archem  in  London 
formaUy  rctognijscd  l>y  the  King.  There  was  a  Prince  Arthur,  at  the  head  of 
another  bund,  who  held  their  meetings  at  Mile  End.  Coming  one  day  to  sec 
their  performances,  the  King  was  so  p1ea(M:d  that  ho  took  them  under  his  direct 
patronage,  and  confirmed  liy  charter  their  "famous  order  of  Knights  of  Prince 
Arthur'sRoundTable,  or  Society  :"  and  from  that  time,  whenever  he  saw  a  "  good 
archer  indeed,"  he  chose  him,  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  the  same 
cwlcr.  It  is  satisfartory  to  find  that  these  contemporary,  and  in  some  respects 
rival  potentates,  and  their  descendants,  were  on  exceedingly  good  terms.  On  one 
of  Prince  Arthur's  field-days,  held  in  the  flame  year  a«  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch's 
pageant  just  descrihc-d,  and  with  scarcely  less  magnificence,  a  deputation  from  the 
Duke  prcBcnted  a  buck  of  the  season  to  the  Prince,  then  in  his  tent  at  Mile  End, 
to  regale  him  and  his  illustrious  knights  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 
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This  was  the  golden  age  of  archery  as  an  amusement;  but  it  was  almost  as 
brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  As  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  had  already  excluded 
the  bow  from  the  field,  so  now  tlic  growth  of  the  City  absorbed  one  ailcr  another  alt 
the  ]>laces  available  for  its  pursuit  as  a  pastime.  Even  in  Hall  and  Henry 
VlII.'s  time  the  system  had  begun  of  raising  a  hedge  here,  widening  a  ditch  there, 
in  the  common  fields  around,  but  it  was  not  ns  yet  destined  to  bcauccessfnl. 

"Before  this  time  the  towns  about  LoTidon,  as  Islington,  Haxton.  Shoreditch,  and 
others,  had  so  enclosed  the  common  fields  with  hedges  and  ditches,  that  neither  the 
young  men  of  the  City  might  shoot,  nor  the  ancient  persons  might  walk  for  their 
pleasure  in  the  fields,  except  either  their  bows  and  arrows  were  broken  or  taken 
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iwtr.or  the  honest  and  substantial  persons  arrested  or  iitdicted,  Haying-  that  no 
Loidoocrs  should  go  out  of  the  City  but  in  the  highways.    This  saying  sore 
gncvfd  the  Ijondoners.  and  suddenly  this  year  a  great  number  of  Ihc  City  astern- 
Mrd  themselTM  in  a  luoming,  and  a  turner  in  a  fool's  roat  came  cryiog  through 
ibecity.  ShoToUand  epades!  and  so  many  people  followed,  that  it  was  wonder - 
ud  within  a  short  space  all  the  hedges  almut  the  towns  were  cast  down,  and  the 
ditcbcs  61ifd  and  everything  made  plain,  the  workmen  were  so  diligent.     The 
King's  Council,  hearing  of  this  assembly,  came  to  the  Grey  Friars  and  sent  for 
tiB  Miyor  and  Council  of  the  City  to  know  the  cause,  which  declared  to  them  the 
BsiuBoc  done  to  the  citizen:*,  and  their  commodities  aud  liberties  taken  from  them. 
•  ■  •    And  so  afler  the  fields  were  never  hedged."*     The  Chronicler's  "  ncrer" 
applied  to  scarce  half  a  century.     *■  What  should  I  speak  of  the  ancient  daily 
Mmisfs  in  the  long  lioir  by  citizens  of  the  City,"  exclaims  Stow  in  I59;9,  "now 
alttir-^t  dearly  led  olFand  forsaken?     I  overpass  it.     For,  by  the  means  of  closing 
iiiDffMnmon  grounds,  our  archers,  for  want  of  room  to  shoot  abroad,  creep  into 
howliBf-alleys,  and   ordinary  dicing-houscs,  near  home."      A   few  years  later 
Jinnl.  issued  acommissiiAi  to  "  %'iew  and  survey  on  such  grounds  next  adjoining 
to  the  Cily  of  London  and  the  suburbs  within  two  miles'  compass,  and  tlie  same 
to  ndoce  in  such  order  and  state  for  the  archers  as  they  were  in  thi;  beginning  of 
t)ic  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  cause  the  banks,  ditches,  and  iguiclcsets  to  be 
■Bide  plain  and  reformed."     At  this  period  ard  fur  some  time  previous  the  great 
MtKety-grounds  of  London  were  Finsbury  Fields.    These  extended  from  the  open 
cwntry  do^m  to  the  very  wall  of  the  City  itaelf,  where  stood  Moor  Gate.     The 
mIj  IwildingB  beyond  Moor  Gate  were  those  scattered  along  a  kind  of  avenue, 
thea  ocTupicd  by  howyer*.  firtchrrs,  and  stringers,  but  since  known  to  fame  as 
Grnk Street,  and  more  rcccntlv  as  Milton  Street.     IJcj-ond  Grub  Street  the  broad 
aodovB  were  dotted  in  every  direction  with  the  archers'  marks,  which  were  pillars 
nfrtonc  or  wood  supporting  a  target,  the  whale  being  crowned  by  a  representation 
ofa  Bving  bird,  a  serpent,  or  a  swan,  according  to  the  fancy  uf  the  injividuals  by 
■komihcy  were  generally  erected.  There  were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
**r  of  these  markK  in  l.'>94,  each  Wing  diatiiiiruishcd  by  a  name,  most  commonly 
^•fiucifnl  kind,  exhibiting  a  strange  parLiality  fi>r  alliteration.     One  was  called 
I^ije's  Deed,  another  Dunstan's  Darling ;  others  rcspeclivelj',  Pakes  his  Pillar, 
Pwtridgc  his  Primrose.     Some  mure  than  ordinarily  skilful  shot  doubtless  was 
often  (he  immediate  cause  of  the  erection  of  a  pillar.     The  shortest  distance  from 
''nciDark  to  another  was  nine  score  yards,  the  greatest  nineteen  !     By  1737  the 
""ii  had   been  reduced  to  twenty-one  only,  and  the  archers  had  degenerated 
unuit  in  the  same  proportion ;  the  greatest  distance  being  now  only  thirteen,  and 
^fif  IcMt  about  thn-c  score  yanla.     Compiii-e  this  with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
'"gnor  Henry  VIII.,  when  no  man  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  a  mark  less  distant 
l^nciei-en  score  yards;  or  with  the  almost  miraculous  shots  mentioned  in  our  old 
wllaiU.  when  a  slender  hazel  rod  was  set  up  to  be  shot  at  four  hundred  yards 
^•Uwl!     This  degeneracy  afforde*!  a  fair  mark  to  another  kind  of  archers  — the 
■ttimts,  with  whom  Finsbury  Fields  and  their  visiters  became  a  continual  themf 
oftinvucment.    One  of  ihcm  writes — 
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"  ftow  }cft]i  Attorney,  that  biA  cbcesc 
Ne'er  par'd.  nar  wi-sp*  Uiolt  for  fcei ; 
And  ftitvd  Troolor,  lliat  conlroU 
Tlitf  feats  of  fiunck  in  court  of  Paul's ; 
Do  each  Hith  Bul?nin  oath  affrc* 
To  nicel  in  Fields  of  Finfibury; 
Willi  loins  ill  canvass  lio>r-ca«c  tycd, 
Wliero  nrroKS  t\ir\  wiUi  micklv  pride  ; 
With  hats  jiinn'd  ujt.  atid  bow  in  liau J, 
All  day  inoel  fiercely  lliere  lliey  »taiid. 
Uko  ghosts  of  Admu  Bi^Il  aiid  C'lyuiuic : 
Sol  tf:t»  ftiT fear  ikey  'II  sMoat  at  /tim."' 

The  combinaiion  or  the  wits  nnd  thvir  old  and  untiriog  enemies,  the  builders, 
was  too  much  for  thr  Finslmry  archers.  Charles  I.  issued  a  ronunishion  similar 
lo  that  of  his  father ;  but  still  the  work  of  innovation  went  on.  The  arrher*  then 
once  more  took  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  made  visits  crcry  now  and 
then  to  level  hedges,  fill  up  ditches,  and  replace  marks;  but  at  last  they  grew 
tired  oven  of  that  method.  The  year  1786  aaw  the  last  effort  of  the  kind  they 
mado.  • 

The  bowling-alleys,  to  which  Stow  says  the  archers  were  driven,  were  by  no 
means  a  novelty  in  En(^lond.  althoug-b  from  this  period  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  game.    Stow  gives  elsewhere  a  striking  proof  of  the  justness  of  his  compl^nt 


...^^ 
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concerning  bowling-alleys  and  dicing-houscs.      Ho  says  that   Northumberland 
House,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  being  deserted  by  its  noble  owners,  the  Percy  family. 

*  D'Avvont'*  Lcing  Vacatiw.    Woilcs  1673,  p.  SS9L 
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m  tlic  mign  of  Henry  VII.,  tho  gardens  were  converted  into  bowling-alleys^ 

isdtlie  other  parts  of  the  cstato  into  dicing-houscs.     In  thu  following  century 

1  bowling-greens  of  London  were  the  admiration  of  all  foreigners. 

Among  the  other  sirortB  (.•ontemporanetms  with  the  May-games,  and  no  doubt 

^nrrally  introduced  into  them,  the  princiiml   next  to  archery   were  quartcr- 

■taf,  wrestling,  and  the  different  varieties  of  sports  with  the  ball.      Mixed  with 

ikea  were  the  gprosscr  excitements  of  rock-fighting  and  hull  and  l>ear  baiting. 

All  tbesc  old  I^nglish  sports  remained  in  the  sixteenth  century  pretty  much  in 

tlwRine  state  as  when  they  were  noticed  by  Fitz-Stcphen  in  the  twelfth.    Before 

ve  ny  anyttung  of  these,  however,  we  must  mention  an  amusement  which  more 

than  any  of  them  carries  ns  back  to  the  poetical  freshness  of  those  olden  times. 

Fiti-Stcphcn  apealcs  of  the  vinithH  using  their  bucklers  like  fighting-men,  and 

the  maidens  "  dancing  and  tripping  till  moonlight;"  but  Stow  gives  us  the  entire 

picture.    "Tlie  youths  of  this  city  also  have  used  on  holidays  after  evening 

prmyer,  at  their  masters'  doors,  to  exercise  their  wasters  and  bucklers;  and  the 

maidens,  one  of  them  playing  on  a  timbrel  in  sight  of  their  masters  and  dames,  to 

'dsncc  for  garlands  hanged  athwart  the  streets." 

Stow  had  a  painter's  oyo  and  a  [loct'e  feeling ;   lot  us  add,  also,  tltat  later 


[gauMMtair.] 


moralists  might  have  taken  home  some  of  hi.s  lessons  with  advantage.  Continuing 
the  came  subject^  he  says,  "which  open  pastimes  in  my  youth,  being  now  sup- 
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pressed,  vonet  practices  within  tluors  aic  to  be  feared."  A  aport  practised  till 
very  recently  at  our  country  fairs  was  for  many  centuries  a  great  favourite.  Wc 
allude  to  the  manly  ^amc  of  quarter-staff,  su  odcn  mentioned  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments,  next  to  the  bow,  with  which  the  mighty 
archer  exhibited  hie  versatile  prowess ;  although  it  is  curious  enough,  by  the  bye, 
to  notice  how  often  he  wa»  beat  at  it,  whilst  engaged  in  enlisting  recruits  for 
Sherwood.  This  truly  formidable  wcajwn,  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
almost  exclusively  to  our  own  country,  was  lirtnly  grasped  in  the  middle  by  one 
hand,  whilst  the  other  shifted  to  and  fro  towards  either  extremity,  according  as 
the  one  or  ihc  other  was  to  be  brought  suddenly  down  ui»on  the  exposed  head  or 
shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  antagonist.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  quarter- 
BtafT  was  its  large  compass  both  for  attack  and  defence ;  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
a  wide  circle  was  described,  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  enter,  but  from 
which  it  was  easy  to  strike  when  the  slightest  inattention  of  eye  or  hand  invited, 
the  blow. 

Next  to  archery,  wrestling  appears  to  have  engaged  the  especial  favour  of  the 
civic  authorities.  On  the  feast  of  SL  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  the  Ix)rd  Mayor 
went  ont  into  the  precincts  of  the  City,  most  probably  into  Finsburv  Fields,  with 
his  sceptre,  sword,  and  cap  borne  before  him.  and  folIoweJ  by  the  aldermen  in 
scarlet  gowns  with  golden  chains,  himself  and  they  all  on  horseback.  A  tent 
being  pitched  for  their  reception,  the  people  began  to  wrestle  before  them,  two  at 
a  time.  After  all  was  over,  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  was  turned  loose  among  the 
crowd  fur  thcircspccial  amusement  It  is  a  curious  study  to  trace  through  the  old 
records  the  existence  of  what  wc  may  call  the  parochial  feeling,  which  arrayed 
on  these  great  public  festivals  the  players  of  one  parish  or  district  against 
another,  and  to  see  the  ludicrous  disputes  to  which  it  often  led.  But  sometimes 
the  jealousy  assumed  a  deeper  cast,  and  presented  scenes  belonging  raihcr  to  a 
tragedy  than  a  farce.  Stow  has  preserved  the  memory  of  one  of  these  sccnci, 
which  ia  too  interesting  in  itself,  as  well  as  too  characteristic  of  the  times,  to  be 
omitted  here.  "  In  1222,  on  St.  Jamcs's-day,  the  citizens  kept  games  of  defence 
and  wrestlings  near  to  the  hospital  of  Matilda,  at  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  where 
they  challenged  and  had  the  mastery  of  the  men  in  the  suburlw,  and  other  com- 
moners. The  bailiff*  of  Westminster,  devising  to  be  revenged,  proclaimed  a  game 
to  be  at  Westminster  upon  Lammas-day;  whcrcunto  the  citizens  willingly 
repaired.  When  they  had  played  awhile,  the  bailiff  with  the  men  of  the  suburbs 
harnessed  themselves  treacherously,  and  fell  to  such  fighting  that  the  citixeai 
(being  sore  wounded)  were  forced  to  run  into  the  city,  where  they  rung  the  com- 
mon bell,  and  assembled  the  citizens  in  great  numbers.  When  the  matter  was 
declared,  every  man  wished  to  revenge  tite  fact;  but  the  ]«ord  Mayor  of  the  City, 
being  a  wise  and  quiet  man,  M'illed  ihvm  first  to  move  the  Abbot  of  Westminstei 
in  the  matter,  and  if  he  would  promise  to  sec  amends  made  it  was  snlHcieRt.  Bnt 
a  certain  citizen,  named  Conslantine  Filz-Amulit,  willed  that  all  the  houses  of 
the  abbnt  and  bailiff  should  bt-  pulled  down.  Which  desperate  words  were  no 
Bnontr  spoken,  but  the  common  people  (as  unadvisedly)  issued  forth  of  the  City 
without  any  order,  and  fought  a  cruel  battle,  Constantine  pulling  down  divers 
houses;  and  the  people  (as  praising  Constantine)  cried  '  The  Jcy  of  the  Mountain, 
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tie  Joy  of  the  Mvuntain ;  GoA.  help,  and  the  Lord  Lodotctke  /*  Tho  abbot,  coming 
toLondoo  to  complain,  hardly  escaped  with  life  through  the  back  door  of  the 
h/as  where  be  was.  Ultimately,  Hubert  du  Burgh,  with  a  great  army  of  men. 
oae  to  the  Tower,  obtained  ]>oiii>eBsiun  of  Constnntine,  whom  he  hung  with  two 
etkiB,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  wrestling  fray." 

The  writer  who  has  left  us  so  interesting  though  bnef  a  dcscnption  of  London 
io  tlic  twelfth  century,  Fitz- Stephen,  says,  with  reference  to  the  very  ancient 
gine  of  foot-ball, — "  After  dinner,  all  the  youth  of  the  City  gocth  to  play  at  the 
tall  m  the  fields;  the  scholars  of  every  study  have  their  balU.  The  practiscre 
iIk  uf  all  the  trades  have  every  one  thoir  ball  in  their  liands.  The  ancienter 
nrt  the  fathers,  and  the  wealthy  citixens,  come  on  horseback  to  see  their  youngstcri 
oBntending  at  their  sport,  with  whom  in  a  manner  they  ])articipate  by  motion  ; 
riunng  their  o\va  natural  heat  in  the  view  of  the  active  youth,  with  whose  mirth 
■1(1  liberty  they  seem  to  comraunicalc."  Five  centuries  later  wc  find  the  same 
pmc played  in  the  Strand.* 

Every  one  will  remember  the  famous  passage  in  Shakspcro  concerning  tennis- 

balli,  where,  the  Dauphin  of  France  having,  in  reply  to  Henry  V.'s  demand  of 

I Ulf  lorereignty  of  France,  sent  a  present  of  tennis-balls,  Henry  quietly  remarked, 

'"When  wc  have  matched  our  rockets  to  these  balls,  wc  will  in  France,  by  God's 

gncc,  play  a  set  shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard."     These  arc 

almost  the  words  of  the  old  chroniclers ;  and  this  is  the  first  historical  English 

nofiw  of  the  game,  which  we  find  to  ha%'e  been  subsequently  much  favoured  by 

the  court  from  the  time  of  Prince  Henry  (the  son  of  James  1.)  to  Charles  11., 

who  was  so  ardent  a  player,  that  on  one  ocraaton,  having  caused  himself  to  be 

wrighcd  before  and  aftrr,  he  found  he  had  lost  during  the  game  four  pounds  and 

•  half.     Charles  was  nlso  a  great  patronizer  of  the  game  of  pall-mall,  which 

r««siitcd  in  striking  a  ball  through  a  hoop  suspended  from  a  pole.     The  place 

*hcr[;  he  generally  pursued  this  sport  still    bears  its  name — tho  Mall  in  St. 

Jsiftcs's  Park.    With  all  their  vices,  and  they  were  neither  light  nor  few,  Charles 

And  bis  courtiers  wore  rertainlv  free  from  any  touch  of  cffcmiuacy.     Their  sinews 

^^^lucd  not  in  the  siren's  lap.     Rochester  himself  jK-rfurmed  some  of  the  most 

^pxtriordinarf  fcais  in  swimming  ever  witnessed;  and  two  other  cuurtiera  one  day 

^P^  »  wager,  in  the  presence  of  Charles,  ran  down  a  stout  buck  in  St.  James's 

'**«■![,  and  held  him  fast  prisoner.     It  is  a  pity  that  tho  *'  merry  monarch  "  did  not 

Confine  his  patronage  to  such  innocent  sports  alone.      Bull  and  boar  baiting,  and 

*wj[>fighting.  put  down  by  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  (who  went  to  the  very 

■^■■toin-bead  of  the  practical  part  of  the  evil  by  killing  all  the  bears),  now  again 

^^Hfe  forth  in  all  thoir  enormity.      Indeed,  one  still  more  infamous  feature  was 

^ — the  baiting  of  a  horse.     Evelyn  was  present  at  one  of  these  exhibitions, 

^Ileathc  horse  beat  off  every  assailant,  and  was  at  last,  to  gratify  the  revolting 

^•Jpetiles  of  the  sjwctators.  stabbed  with  knives.     One  need  scarcely  wonder, 

^poverer,  that  the  English  character  remained  so  long  debased  by  these  brutali- 

^*»a,  when  we  find  from  Filz-Stephen  that  children  were  positively  trained  in  tho 

twlfth  centur)-  to  the  enjoyment  of  cock-fighting.    He  says.  '*  Yearly  at  Shro vu- 
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tide  the  boys  of  evvry  Bchool  bring,  fighting- rocks  to  their  maaters,  Btul  all  t' 
forenoon  is  spent  at  school  to  see  those  cocica  l!^ht  together." 

With  the  close  of  the  Beveutevuth  tentuvy  may  I>e  saiil  to  have  aUo  departed 
old  popular  sports  of  England.     The  May-day  amiuciucats  liad  then  enti 
disRppcarciI.  unless  wc  may  consider  us  exceptions  the  '■  SHpcrstitious"  b 
in  the  dew  before  mentioned,  tho  inilk-maida  who  danced  some  time  Icmger 
their  pails  hung  round  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  or  the  sweeps  in  all  their  d 
«plendour,  who  continue  dancing  still.     People  now,  instead  of  hurrying  fortl^k. 
sun-rise  to  Greenwich  and  Shooter's  Hill,  repaired  at  a  more  fashionable  houtr^ 
the  relvct  lawns  and  shady  avenues  of  Spring  Gardens,  or  went  at  sun-soKiiJ 
Knnela^h  and  VELuxhii.ll,  to  enjoy  tUuir  music,  dri-works,  and  water-works,  tl^ 
vrouderful  mechanism,  their  extraordinary  cascades,  and  their  trees  with  thousa. 
of  lamps  glowing  as  reaplendently  as  Aladdin's  famous  fruit  in  the  cave.     'XT! 
aixhcrs'  meetings  had  then  given  place  to  shooting- malehes,  of  the  kind  describe 
in  an  advertisement  of  tho  period :  "  A  stall-fed  fat  deer  to  bo  shot  for  at    tJii 
Greyhound  in  Islington,  on  Wednesday  in  ^V^llt8Ut!  week,  for  half  a  crown  a  mma; 
forty  men  to  shoot."    Then  bowls,  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  archery  in  tfae 
popular  cfitinmtiuu,  uaw  itself  in  eouree  of  In-ing  thrust  aside  by  skittles.    The 
ball  games  had  merged  into  cricket,  which  was  then  played  by  the  'prentices  in 
the  poTi'hes  of  Covent  Garden.     This  excellent  sport,  now  tho  only  generally 
popular  one  we  possess,  hna  one  feature  deserving  especial  notice;  wc  allude  to 
that  social  admixture  uf  all  classc^s,  fn)m  the  nobleman  to  the  ploughman,  sotap- 
timcs  exhibited  in  the  array  of  players  of  the  different  clubs,  even  in  places  like 
Hampstead  Healh,  but  niurh  more  commonly  in  the  rural  districts  of  EngUfld- 
Lastly,  it  was  about   this  period  that  qustrter-staff*  and  wrestling  changed  iBlo 
single-stick  ami  prize-fights.     The  principal  weapons  at  this  tatter  amuseiWQt 
were  hroaJ-swoi-d,  and  sword  and  dagger;  and  the  combatants  were  persona  vha 
engaged  in  it  as  a  regular  trade,  sup])orting  themscdvcs  by   the   &ub(ii!riptiuo 
purses  which  oc<:asionally  n'wanled  tlicir  exertion,  an<l  by  tho  more  regular  f«* 
paid  for  adinission.     Many  of  these  men  rambled  about  the  country  like  so  vasBS 
knights -errant,  seeking  adventures,  and  making  the  quiet  little  country  villsge* 
resound   ogain  M-ith   their  boasting  challenges.      Hero  is  a  picture  of  a  pri«fr 
fight  in  London : — Seats   filled    and  cn.>wd(.'d   by  two,  drums   beat,  dogs  y*?^P' 
butchers  and  foot-soldiei-a  clatter  their  sticks ;  at  last  tho  two  heroes,  in  their  fiw- 
bosomed  holland  shirts,  mount  the  stage  about  three;  cut  large  collops  out"' 
one  another  to  divL-rt  the  mob.  and  make  work  for  the   surgeons ;   smoki^^' 
swearing,  drinking,  thrusting,  jnstling,  elbowing,  sweating,  kicking,  cuffing,   "^ 
the  while  the  company  stays.     In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Figfr 
the  immortalized  of  Hogarth,  who  had  previously  taught  the  use  of  the  mnff^ 
stick  and  small-sword,  began  to  give  lessons  in  boxing,  which  soon  became  *''' 
great  popular  amusement  of  the  people  of  London.     It  was  encouraged  by  *''* 
magistrates,  with  the  idea  of  its  tending  to  produce  a  general  manliness  of  C**' 
vacter;  and  patronised,  by  the  great  on  account  of  its  afTordiug  a  new  opportunity*^ 
gratifying  their  taste  for  gambling.     The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  tho  hero  of  Cu^' 
loden.  lost  some  thiiusaiuls  of  pounds  by  the  defeat  of  Broughton,  one  of  the  cbi^' 
pugilists  of  the  day.   Tho  challenges  of  these  gentry  weru,  at  this  time,  rcgulflrfy 
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published  it)  the  daily  prints;  and  a  fcwstrtkiag  ipecimcns  uf  their  flowery  do* 
"  quenco  and  modesty  might  be  etiUed  from  those  sources.     The  rullowing  is  but 
a  mild  specimen  : — "  Whereas  I,  William  Willis,  commonly  called  by  the  name  of 
the  fighting  Quaker,  have  fought  Mr,  SmallwooJ  about  twelve  months  since,  and 
held  him  the  tightest  to  it,  and  bruised  and  battered  more  than  any  one  he  ever 
encountered,  though  I  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  beat  by  an  aec-idental  fall;  the 
•#iid  Sniallwood,  Hushed  with  the  success  blind  Fortune  then  gave  him,  and  the  vreak 
attemptsof  a  few  vain  Irishmen  and  bo}s,  that  have  of  late  fought  him  for  a  minatc 
or  two,  makes  him  think  himsL'lf  uncontiuerable  ;  to  convince  him  of  the  falsity 
of  which  I  invite  him  to  fight  mc  for  one  hundred  jKiunda,  at  the  time  and  place 
kborc  mentioned,  when  I  doubt  not  1  shall  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  Hare 
asserted  by  p^-gs.  dfti"ts,  hard  blows,  falls,  and  cross-buttocks."    '•  Blind  Fortune" 
^jltill  refused  to  o|>en  her  eyes-     The  fighting  Quaker  was  again  vanquished.     We 
^■lave  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  subject  not  merely  because  it  so  long  and  deeply 
interested  the  people  of  Luudou,  but  also  because  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
^-thc  delightful  amusements  uf  the  same  people  two  centuries  earlier.     Happily 
^pt  no  longer  attracts  its  thousands   of  spectators.     The   pickpockets,   whether 
on  or  off  the  atagca  of  these  disgusting  exhibitions,  seelt  elsewhere,  rather  than  in 
the  ]i)uasant  meadows  uf  the  counties  around  London,  for  a  profitable  sphere  of 
exertion.      Pugilism  is  gone,  bull  and  bear  baiting  are  gone,  cock-fighting  is 
gono.     Wc  have  then  nothing  to  undo,  however  much  there  may  be  to  do  in  tho 
way  of  establishing  sjiorts  worthy  of  the  epithet  National.     The  first  stcpyrv/n 
the  popular  spurts  was  the  shutting  up  and  building  over  tlio  old  places  fitted 
for  their  exercise;  may  not  the  last  to  them  be  the  re-opening  of  new  ones? 
A  general  desire  now  exists  among  all  classes  foropen  public  places  and  walks,  and 
some  individuals  have  nobly  diatinguishcd  themselves  by  providing  them.     Lord 
Holland  gave  tho  public  one  place  near  Ampthill  but  two  or  three  years  since ; 
^KMr  Slrutt  another,  still  more  recently,  at   Derby  ;  and  it  is  said  the  Duke  of 
^VNorfolk  has  announced  his  intention  of  following  their  example  at  Shcflield.     In 
London,  the  Regent's  Park  has  been  for  sonic  time  partially  thrown  open.     An 
entirely  new  park  is  also  about  to  bo  formed  for  the  East  of  London ;  and  lastly, 
Primrose-hill   has   been   alreafly  purchased,   and  rendered   the  property  of  the 
people  for  ever.     From  walking  in  these  places  to  playing  in  them   (at  certain 
ttmcB  and  under  certain  regulations  of  course)  will  be  no  very  tlifRcult  transition. 
Would  there  be  less  delight  or  more  evil  in  seeing  the  conntlcss  thousands  of  our 
hard-working  population  flocking  into  the  Begent*8  or  Hyde  Park  to  play  at 
cricket,  to  run,  or  to  leap,  than,  aij  at  present,  to  skate?  or  in  making  holidays 
depend  upon  a  less  precarious  authority  than  the  weather?    The  feeling  which 
chokes  up  our  bridge-ways  with  eager  faces,  till  they  overflow  the  \evy  parapets, 
to  look  at  a  boat-race,  requires  but  a  fair  opportunity  of  development  to  produce 
an  incalculable  amount  of  innocent  enjoyment.     Ix-t  that  opportunity  be  afforded, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  "  Merry  England"  more  than  ever  deser\'e  that 
name ;  or  that  the  time  shall  come  when  every  man  will,  as  of  old,  "  walk  into  the 
iwcGt  meadows  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  his  spirits  with  the  beauty  and 
_MTOur  uf  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  notse  of  birds,  praising  God  in  their  kinJ/'*^ 
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XL— THE  PARKS. 
1.  Okxeral  View  of  the  Pakk*. 

An  account  of  the  Parks  of  London  is  an  amusing  and  not  unimportant  chapter 
of  the  history  of  national  manners  since  the  Bcstoration;  and  it  even  aflorda 
glimpses  of  popular  and  fashionable  amusement  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Stewart  Rose,  in  hia  delightful  'Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,'  playfully 
alluding  to  the  disregard  of  salads  and  pot-herbs  shown  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  residing,  mentions  a  purpose  of  migrating  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
town  somewliat  further  to  the  north  with  the  object  of  proeuring  "  brouse.'*  All 
healthy  stomachs  feel  a  craving  for  "  brouse*^  occasionally,  in  addition  to  bread 
and  meat:  one  can  almost  fancy  an  intellectual  scurvy  being  the  consequence 
of  too  long  an  abstinence  from  spinach,  greens,  and  lettuce.  This  mysterious 
■ympathy  between  the  soul  and  the  principle  of  vegetation  appears  also  in  tKo 
univcnial  inclination  to  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  green  fields.  A  pleasing  exam- 
ple of  this  universal  taste  is  mentioned  in  MountstuartEIphinstone's  '  Account  of 
the  City  of  Kabul :' — "  The  people  have  a  great  many  amusements,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  arise  from  their  passion  for  what  they  call  *ai'/  (enjojinent 
of  prospects)  ;  every  Friday  all  shops  are  shut,  and  every  man  comes  from  the 
bath,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  joins  one  of  the  parties  which  arc  always  made 
for  this  day,  to  some  hill  or  garden  near  the  town;  a  little  subscription  procures 
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an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  sweetmeats,  and  fidodeh  (a  jelly  strained  &oni 
boiled  wheat,  and  eaten  with  the  expressed  juice  of  fruit,  and  ico) ;  and  for  a 
small  sum  paid  at  the  garden,  each  man  has  the  liberty  to  eat  as  much  fruit  a« 
he  pleases.  They  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  cat  their  luncheon  at  the  garden, 
and  spend  the  day  in  walking  about,  eating  fruit  off  the  trees,  smoking,  playing 
at  backgammon,  and  other  games,  and  listening  to  the  singing  and  playing  of 
musicians,  hired  by  a  trifling  subscription."  So,  after  all,  these  far-away  people^ 
so  different  in  features,  complexion,  and  faith,  seek  their  enjoyments  from  the 
same  sources  with  ourselves,  as  their  necessities  impress  upon  them  a  somewhat 
similar  routine  of  toil.  The  citizens  of  Kabul  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  tastes 
as  the  badauds  of  Paris,  or  our  own  Cockneys,  to  say  nothing  of  graver  or  more 
genteel  personages. 

The  universality  of  this  taste  accounts  for  European  goremments  (the  prudent 
or  the  benevolent  ones)  having  so  often  sought  to  keep  their  subjects  in  good 
humour  by  throwing  open  to  them,  that  they  might  indulge  in  the  "  enjoyment 
of  prospects,"  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  sovereign.  That  eminent  antiquary, 
Mr.  William  Shakspere,  mentions  a  very  early  case — Mark  Anthony's  sae- 
cessful  use  of  this  device,  when,  to  win  over  the  Roman  citizens  from  the  party 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  that  of  the  friends  of  Ctesar,  he  told  them  that  the 
Dictator  had  bequeathed  to  them 

"  All  his  walks, 
His  private  arboim,  and  neir-plaated  orchards, 
On  that  side  Tiber  ;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  rci-^ate  yourselveB." 

The  popularity  attending  such  a  measure  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  almost 
all  thecapitalsof  Europe  the  very  names  ofthc  open  spaces  of  ornamented  ground 
most  frequented  bv  their  inhabitants  demonstrate  them  to  have  been,  at  an 
earlier  period,  places  reserved  for  the  private  pleasures  of  the  monarch.  The 
jardtns  of  the  Luxemburg,  the  Thier-Garicn  of  Berlin,  and  the  Qrosser-QarUn  of 
Dresden,  and  our  own  royal  parks,  arc  examples. 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  it  necessarily  follows  that  places  devoted 
to  a  kind  of  recreation  passionately  desired  by  all  mankind,  and  linked  at  the 
same  time  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  nation's  history,  must  afford  a 
favourable  field  for  the  observation  of  national  manners.  The  public  haunts  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  are  equally  fascinating  in  the  reality  of  present 
existence,  and  in  the  fragmentary  notices  of  them  scattered  through  every  national 
literature  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  has  been  intimated  that,  as  public  haunts,  the  Parks  of  London  scarcely  date 
from  an  earlier  period  than  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  added 
that,  in  their  character  of  royal  dcmoBnes,  St.  James's,  Hyde  Park,  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens  arc  no  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  while  even  that 
spruce  upstart,  the  Regent's  Park,  can  claim  a  connection  with  royalty,  mwc 
equivocal  and  less  blazoned,  it  is  true,  but  equally  certain.  Their  common  story 
mil  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  what  may  be  called  the  bit^aphy  of 
each,  and  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

The  iieldawhich  now  constitute  St.  James's  Park  were  acquired  by  Henry  VIIl 
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dr  KFiBC  lantU  in  Suffolk.  The  Hoepital  of  St.  James  which  had  prcvtoiialy  stood 
iherr  iru  puUcd  tlufrn,  the  EtstcrhuotI  pensioned  off,  a  ''  goodly  palace  "  erected 
mitintr,  and  a  park  enclosed  by  a  brick  wait.  Hyde  Park  came  into  the  pew- 
Httoo  of  the  ttamo  blulT  monarch  hy  a  letw  formal  process  at  the  dissolution  ot 
lh«  monaatcric*.  It  formed  part  of  the  Manor  of  Hyde,  the  property  of  the 
AUxJt  and  Mvtnastcry  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  A»  mention  is  made  of  the 
kwpCT  of  the  park  very  soon  after  itH  iic^uiaition  by  the  Crown,  and  no  uoticc 
UcB  of  its  enclociuru  by  Henry,  it  has  keen  generally  aiuumed  that  it  waa 
ODdised  while  yet  the  jvatriiuony  of  the  convent.  A  number  or  manors,  ])reviousty 
bdoD^g  to  monasteries,  fell  into  the  King's  hands  at  the  Banie  time  with  the 
Umor  of  Hyde.  Some  of  tlicsc  were  granted  to  bt8ho[>a,  and  ottiers  to  secular 
Dwlicrs ;  some  remained  for  a  time  annexed  to  the  Crown.  Among  the  latter 
•Tfduto  have  U-en  the  Manor  of  Maryiebone  ;  attached  to  which,  in  the  time  of 
Hiiabeth,  was  u  ]>ark  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  a  deer  was  killed  on  one  occa- 
«m  fur  the  nmusuinent  of  the  Muscovite  ambassador.  Sonic  undivided  twcnty- 
frartb  parts  of  the  Manor  of  Mary-bouruo  and  of  Mary-I>uuriie  Park  have  been 
RluDcd  by  the  Crown  to  the  present  day  ;  and  theee,with  some  additioiuil  lands, 
«o»  constitute  the  Regent's  Park. 

To  the  jia^iunatc  fondnesa  of  the  early  Kng;liBh  sovereigns  for  the  chase,  wc 

«W,  in  all  probability,  the  Parks  of  London.     ^Vh^ll  wa»  a  passion  with  our 

^niiaoui  and  Edwards,  became  in  their  successors  a  fashion  also.     Jtlren  tho 

•*k»ard  and  timid  James  deemed  it  a  pan.  of  king-craft  to  affect  a  love  of  the 

fW.    Hence  the  roriiialion  of  St.  JaiiuVs  Park  by  Henry  VIII  ,  and  the  retcn- 

ticaiof  Hyde  Park  and  Mary-bourne  Park  bv  that  king  and  his  sncta'ssors..  when 

"•icr  lauds  ajipropriatcd  by  the  Crown  at  the  dissolution  of  the  nonasteries  were 

'9'iandcred  away  a.^  lavishly  as  they  were  covetously  grasped  in  the  firet  instance. 

*«U)rc  arc  circumstances  which  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  Henry  VHI.  « 

■"ore  extensive  project  than  that  of  merely  studding  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 

*e  rojal  residence  with  deer  parks.    "  A  ekavc"  says  Blackstone,  "  is  the  liberty 

"^  keeping  beasts  uf  chase  or  royal  game  in  another  man's  ground  as  well  as  in  a 

•■•n's  own,  with  a  power  of  hunting  them  thereon.     A  jarJi  is  an  enclosed  chaee, 

■^leading  only  over  a  nuin's  own   grounds.     The  word  park,  indeed,  properly 

l^finiGca  an  enclosure;*  but  yet  it  is  not  every  field  or  common  which  a  gentleman 

yleases  to  surround  with  a  wall  or  paling  and  to  slock  with  a  herd  of  deer  that 

'•*^reby  constituted  a  legal  park  ;  for  the  King's  grant  or  immemorial  prcscrip- 

l""*  is  Dcccssary  to  make  it  so."     A  proclamation  issued  by  Henry  in  July  154G 

/"^tiM  have  had  the  cffei't  of  converting  a  considerable  extent  of  country  round 

^'eBtminftlcr  into  a  royal  chaie,  within  which  the  parks  would  have  been  mere 

"tUU'rics  for  the  deer.     The  proclamation  announces  that — '*  Foraamiirh  as  the 

^ag'a  Most  Tloyal  Majesty  is  much  desirous  to  have  the  games  of  hare,  par- 

''iJgc,  phoiisant.  and  heron,  preserved  in  and  about  his  Honour  of  the  Palace  of 

"Crtminfller  for  his  own  disport  and  pastime ;  thai  is  to  o.-iy,  ft'om  his  said  l*alacc 

•^Westminster  to  St.  Ciylca  in  the  Fields,  and  from  thence  to  Islington,  to  Our 

^y  of  the  Otik,  to  HighgaU-,  1o  Hornsi'v  Park,  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  from 

llfnce  to  hia  said  Palace  of  Westminster,  to  be  preserved  and  kept  for  his  own 

*  Widikfnti;  Miilv  l«iiiu(]«  M  to  lh«  kind  of  «ichi»ii[r,  iW  wiil  tf*  r«nn/f mc/d  britig  ditrdctl  agaiiiil  tliMa 
finj  tffiMrf  kiwudt.    Out;  uuc  tivuv  Tur  a  n^tX  uoik  kiuI  a  villNft  [wuikI! 
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bisport  and  pleasure  and  recreation ;  his  Highness,  therefore,  straighHy.  chargeth 
and  comniaDdeth  all  and  singular  his  subjects,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condition 
soever  they  be,  that  they  nor  any  of  them  do  presume  or  attempt  to  hunt  or  to 
hawk,  or  in  any  means  to  take  or  kill  any  of  the  said  game  within  the  precincts 
aforesaid,  as  they  tender  his  favour,  and  will  eschew  the  imprisonment  of  their 
podies,  and  further  punishment  at  his  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure." 

Had  this  attempt  been  strenuously  insisted  upon  and  carried  through  by 
the  Crown,  it  might  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the  frequent  proclamations 
issued  in  subsequent  reigns  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of  the  metro* 
polis.  New  houses  might  have  been  pulled  down,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
encroachments  upon  the  royal  chase  and  interfered  with  the  preservation  of  the 
game.  This  belt  of  royal  hunting  ground  might  have  kept  London  cabined  in 
within  the  liberties,  or  driven  it  across  the  Thames  or  down  into  the  marshes 
of  Essex.  But  Henry  did  not  long  survive,  and  in  Edward's  brief  boy  reign 
there  were  more  serious  matters  to  attend  to  than  hunting,  and  Queen  Mary 
hunted  heretics,  not  hares,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  had  coo  many  reasons  for  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  merchant-princes  of  London  to  insist  upon  a  measure 
always  so  unpopular  in  England  as  an  extension  of  the  royal  hunting  reserves. 
So  the  plan,  if  ever  ser'ously  entertained,  broke  down,  and  the  City  Corporation 
hunted  the  hare  at  the  head  of  the  Conduit,  where  Conduit  Street  now  stands, 
and  killed  the  fox  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles's;  and  a  flood  of  stone  and  mortar, 
leaving  the  royal  parks  isolated  and  far  apart,  like  mountain  peaks  in  the  Deluge, 
rushed  from  London,  covering  the  meres  and  brooks  along  which  bluff  Harry  had 
sprung  the  heron  and  flown  his  hawk  at  her,  and  over  the  dry  uplands  where  the 
quick-eared  hare  had  trembled  to  hear  the  coming  route  of  "  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  many  worshipful  persons,  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  Twelve  Companies, 
and  the  Chamberlain." 

This  forgotten  proclamation  of  Henry  VIH.  marks  the  turning  of  a  tide. 
William  the  Conqueror  made  new  forests.  One  of  the  most  bitter  causes  of 
quarrel  between  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects  was  the  attempt  of  that  monarch  to 
enclose  some  new  lands  within  a  large  park  he  attempted  to  erect  between  Rich- 
mond and  Hampton  Court.  William  carried  his  point.  Charles's  attempt  helped 
to  cost  him  his  life.  Henry  only  failed.  Henry's  attempt  was  made  under  the 
culmination  of  the  star  of  feudal  times.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  public  should  long  be  kept  from  sharing  with  the  monarch  in 
the  good  things  he  took  from  the  church.  The  parks  are  essentially  part  of  our 
Protestant  institutions,  and  a  very  pleasant  part  too 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  proceed  to  trace  the  separate  adventures  of 
each  of  the  three  parks,  from  the  time  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown 
down  to  the  present  day.     It  will  appear  that  each  of  them  has  its  own  peculiar 
character.     St.  James's,  lying  among  palaces,  and  hedged  round  on  all  sides  from 
a  comparatively  early  period  by  the  fashionable  residences  of  the  "West End," 
is  the  courtier.     Hyde  Park,  not  yet  quite  surrounded  by  the  town,  long,  decidedly 
extending  into  a  rural  neighbourhood,  is  the  "  fine  old  country  gentleman,"  essen- 
tially stately  and  noble,  and  a  courtier  too  on  occasions,  yet  with  a  dash  of  rusticity. 
The  Regent's  Park  is  a  more  equivocal  character,  more  difficult  to  describe :  not  i 
pwpenu  exactly,  for  its  connection  with  royalty  is  as  ancient  as  either  of  the  others ; 
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DIM  une^iun'ocaUj,'  boH  to»,  fur  it  has  at  tJuit's  associated  trith  curious  aocictr,  atid 
I  kept  in  the  back-ground ;  a  surt  of  Falnmbridge,  pcrhajts,  whos«  coniiectiun 
roj'alty  is  rather  irregular,  but  when  once  admitted  witliia  the  circle  con 
rolBe  it  with  tiie  best.     But  this  ii  anticipating. 

2.  St.  James's  Park. 

In  thu  we  include  the  Green  Park,  a  good  quiet  aoul  with  a  separate  natno, 
ktviUiout  separate  adventures  or  history.  There  arc  also  some  neighbouring 
[lUches  of  ground  now  detached  which  must  be  included  in  an  account  of  St. 
Jinie»'8  Park,  ancient  and  modern. 

It  is  impossible  to  saunter  about  St.  James's  Park  without  being  struck  by  ita 

Ikuties.     If,  however,  any  perion  wishes  to  enjoy  thein  like  a  true  epicure — to 

Uke  u  much  of  the   beauLiful  and  exclude  as  much  of  tlic  commonplace  as 

pomblc — to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  each  succeeding  morsol   by  a  Judicious 

rei^  to  harmony  in  the  order  in  which    they  succeed   each  other, — it  will  be 

idTttiiblc  [o  enter  through  the  Green  Park  by  the  gate  recently  opened  opposite 

Himillon  Place,  at  the  west  end  of  Piccadilly.     Lonnging  (quick,  business-like 

■f^ing  is  only  for  those  unamiable  localities  one  wishes  to  get  out  of)  onwards 

by  the  walk  that  descends  close  behind  the  Ranger's  lodge,  the  eye  passes  along  a 

^vih  between  trees,  at  this  momcut  covered  with  the  first  delicalu  verdure  of'apring, 

^  lest  upon  a  beautiful  line  of  wood  in  the  middle  distance,  out  of  which  rise  the 

towers  of  Westminster  Abbey.     X.ooking  to  the  right  as  wo  advance,  the  royal 

'^sqdard  of  England — the  most  chastely  gorgeous  banucr  in  the  world— is  lluating 

^^  the  foot  of  Constitution  Hill.     Immediately  aftern'ards  a  massive  corner  of 

"^e  Palace  is  seen  between  the  trees  nearer  at  hand.     The  walk  here  parts  into 

^^o — that  on  the  left  hand  descending  into  what  has  all  the  ap])caruncc  from  this 

point  of  a  woodv  dell ;  the  other  carrying  us  into  an  open  space,  where  we  have 

*   riew  of  the  white  marble  arch  in  front  of  the  Palace,  surmounted  by  the 

I     *tandard  on  one  side,  the  unobtrusively  wealthy  mansions  of  Piicadilly  on  the 

H^^her,  and  the  more  decorated  line  of  buildings  which  form  the  eastern  boundary 

^f*"  the    Green  Park  in   front.     The  pictures  on  every  baud  arc  at  this   point 

^R^^fect  in  regard  to  composition:  the  arrangement  of  trees,  lawn,  and  architec 

^tcr  b  simply  elegant.     Turning  to  the  right  hand,  at  the  mansion  of  the  Uuke 

^  Sutherland  we  come  into  St.  James's  Park,  and  crossing  the  mall  enter  the 

I     pruamcnted  enclosure  in  front  of  the  Palace.     Once  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 

H'^idiB'c fence  what  way  the  loiterer  turns— only,  if  it  be  possible,  he  ought  to  get 

^pon  the  grass  as  soon  as  he  can.     From  the  side  at  which  we  have  su}>posed 

^mi  to  enter,  he  catches  through  the  trees  as  he  movesatong  such  partial  glances 

'^f  the  Palace,  or  of  the  Government  ollices  at  the  opjjosite  end  of  the  Park,  as 

**wVe  pretty  pictures  out  of  very  questionable  architecture.     Opposite  him  he 

''uthe  majestic  receptacle  of  the  dead  royally  of  old  England.     If  he  prefer  the 

^J^ita  side  of  ihc  central  sheet  of  water,  the  most  eligible  point  of  view  is  on 

^w  rising  near  the  angle  at  Buckingham  Gate,  affording  a  fine  view,  closed  by 

^  dome  of  St.  Paul's.     To  return  to  our  gourmand  metaphor :  after  he  has  dis- 

**««d  these  jtuc9t  tie  remlance  he  may  fill  up  the  interstices  of  his  appetite  by 

^•Sfnaiing,  as  hw»  d'lxurres,  the  pretty  vignettes  of  wood  sad  water  which  present 

tWaelvcs  to  n  saunterer  round  the  canal. 
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This  is  the  still  life,  but  in  the  "  enjoyment  of  prospects"  the  shilling  of  the 
human  and  other  figures  is  the  moet  material  source  of  pleasure  to  the  spectator. 
Along  the  track  which  we  have  been  pursning  in  imagination,  there  Is  rich 
variety  :  fnim  the  glante  and  Ja»h  of  equipage*  along  Piccadilly  lo  the  [tedcs- 
trians  of  the  Green  Park  ;  thcnco  to  the  stately,  noiseless,  sweep  of  the  privileged 
vehicles  of  the  noliility  along  the  mall,  enlivened  l>y  the  occasional  passage  of  a 
horseman,  who  rides  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended  on  hla  keeping  the 
appointment  to  which  he  is  bound ;  and  thence  a^in  into  the  ornamented 
enclosure,  where,  in  the  absence  of  other  rom]mnv,  we  are  sure  of  the  birds. 
There  are  worac  companions  than  birds.  We  remember  once  hearing  the  most 
•parkling  writer  in  the  'Northern  Review'  complain  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
sleep  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night.  "What  did  you  do,  thenT'  asked  a 
gcni.leiaan  at  his  elbow,  in  a  tone  of  intense  sympathy.  "I  got  up."  said  the 
invalid,  with  an  air  of  languid  pleasure,  "  went  into  the  drestiiog-room,  and  talked 
with  the  parrot."  And  many  an  hour  of  pleiisant  intcn-ourso  may  be  spent  with 
the  water- fowl  in  St.  James's  Park,  whether  they  be  showing  the  ease  with  which 
habit  has  taught  them  to  mingle  in  crowded  society;  or  with  their  heads  under 
their  wings  sleeping  on  the  smooth  water  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning — for  like 
othor  inhabitants  of  the  pleasure-seeking  world  of  I^ndon,  they  have  acquired 
bad  habits  of  late  rising;  or  in  the  intoxication  of  rvturning  »pring,  wheeling  in 
pursuit  of  each  other  in  long  eirules  over-head,  then  rushing  down  into  their 
native  elements,  and  ploughing  long  furrows  in  it  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

St.  James's  Park,  with  its  exiiuisite  fmish,  siirnninded  on  all  sides  by  buUdiuga. 
scarcely  disturbed  by  vehicles  or  horsemen,  always  wears  in  our  eyes  a  drawing- 
room  character:  it  is  a  sort  uf  in-doors  rurality,  and  such  it  has  been  ever  since 
we  have  reconls  of  it  as  a  public  haunt. 

Us  history  falls  naturally  into  three  epochs  : — from  the  first  enclosure  of  the 
Park  by  Henry  VIII.  to  its  reformation  under  the  auspices  of  Lc  Notre,  under 
Charles  II. ;  from  the  time  of  the  meiry  monarch  till  the  abolition  of  the  old 
formal  canal  by  George  IV.  and  Nash;  and  thecm  in  which  wchavc  the  pleasure 
to  exist. 

The  history  of  the  first  of  these  periods  ought  to  be  written  by  an  author  like 
Nicbuhr,  who  fi-els  himself  put  out  by  facts  and  contcm]>orary  narratives,  and 
builds  up  a  story  more  true  than  truth  out  of  hints  in  old  fragnu-nLn  of  laws, 
treaties,  and  charters,  At  least  the  matcrialiarc  too  scanty  to  admit  of  treating 
it  in  any  other  fnshion. 

During  the  reigns  of  'Eli/abet'h  and  tbe  first  two  Stuarts.  St.  James's  Park 
can  only  be  considpn>d  as  a  nursery  for  deer  and  an  appendage  to  the  tilt-yard. 
The  frequent  allcisions  to  it  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  dramatists  of  the  ago 
of  Charles  11.  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  Shakspere  and  his  conleni|K)raric8,  with 
whom  Si.  Paul's  occupies  its  place.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  A  visit  to 
the  Palace  at  Westmiixster  was  then  g»iing  out  of  I,ondon,  and  to  have  gone  out  of 
the  Palaci!  into  the  Ptirk  would  have  Iwen  in  the  way  of  pleasure-hunting  a  work 
of  supererogation — gilding  refined  gold.  A  passage  occurs  in  Pepys's  'Dian*' 
which  enables  us  t^>form  an  idea  of  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  Parkin  tfaest* 
days.  The  date  of  the  entry'  i-s  not  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  notice  of  the 
alterations  hihJo  by  Charles  II.,  whith  ushered  in  the  second  period  of  thcPark't 
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hutory:  "1660,  July  22nd.  Went  to  walk  in  tlic  imeard pari;  but  could  not  get 
in ;  one  man  was  liastod  by  the  kcfi)i;r  fur  rarrjing  Bome  people  over  on  his  back 

through  the  water."  Il"  the  reader  will  i-oiisuU  one  of  the  rarliermaps  of  London, 
he  Mill  find  a  long,  narrow,  four-romrred  picec  of  water  introduced  behind  the 
tJlt-yard,  extending  nearly  from  side  to  side  of  the  Park,  at  rifjht  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal  constructed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  This  apparently  in 
the  piece  of  water  orrosa  which  the  crowd  attempted  to  gi^t  themselves  smuggled 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Pepys  into  "  the  inward  park." 
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So  long  Oh  the  tilt-ynrd  maintained  its  interest,  the  space  beyond  it  would  have 
few  attractions  for  the  gazing  public.  On  cither  side  of  the  park  there  was  a 
place  of  n.>sort  preferred  by  theloungei'sof  the  times  anterior  to  the  Restoration — 
Spring  Garden  and  the  Mulberry  Garden. 

The  period  at  which  Spring  Garden  was  enclosed  and  laid  out  is  uncertain. 
The  clump  of  houses  ^vhii-h  still  bciirn  the  name,  indicates  it»  limits  with  tolerable 
exactness.  A  i>ervant  of  the  Court  was  allowed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  keep 
an  ordinary  and  bowling-green  in  it.  An  idea  of  the  aspect  uf  the  garden  at 
UuU  time  may  he  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Garrard  to  the  Earl  uf  StulTurd 
in  1634 : — "  The  bowling-green  in  the  Spring  Gardens  was  put  down  one  day  by 
the  King's  rttinnumd  ;  but  by  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  it  was  reprieved  for 
this  year ;  but  hereafter  it  shall  be  no  common  bowl  ing  place.  There  was  kept  an 
ordinary  of  six  shillings  a  meal  (where  the  Ring's  proclamation  allows  but  two  else- 
where), continual  bibbing  and  drinking  wine  under  all  trees ;  two  or  three  quarrels 
every  week.  It  was  grown  scandalous  and  insu  ITe  cable ;  besides,  my  Lord  Dig  by 
being  reprehended  for  striking  in  the  King's  Garden^  he  said  he  took  it  ibr  a 
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common  bowling  [ilace."  The  Kiug  carried  hu  point,  fur  in  a  subsequent  letter 
Mr.  Garrard  says  : — '*  Since  the  Spring  Garden  waflimt  down,  we  have,  by  a  Bcrrant 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  a  new  Spring  Garden  erected  in  the  fields  behind  the 
Meuse,  where  is  built  a  fair  house  and  two  bowling-greens,  made  to  entertain 
gameste  rs  and  bowlers  to  an  excessive  rate ;  for  I  believe  it  has  cost  him  400/. ;  a 
dear  undertaking  for  a  gentleman  barber.*"  The  gardens  must,  however,  have 
been  re-opcned  at  a  later  period,  for  Evelyn  bus  this  entry  in  hia  diary, 
13th  June,  1649  : — "Dined  with  Sir  John  Owen  :  and  afterwards  I  treated  divers 
ladies  of  my  relations  in  Spring  Gardens."  They  were  again  shut  up  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  &&  we  Icam  from  the  same  source: — "  13th  June,  1649.  Lady 
Gerrard  treated  us  al  Mulberry  Garden,  now  the  only  place  of  refreshment  about 
the  town  for  persons  of  the  best  quality  to  be  exceedingly  cheated  at;  Cromwell 
and  his  partisans  having  shut  up  and  seized  on  Spring  Gardens,  which  till  now  had 
been  the  usual  rendezvous  for  ladies  and  gallants  at  this  season."  The  Restora- 
tion again  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  evidence  of  which  a  passage  from  a  writer 
of  the  17th  ccntuF)*  may  be  cited,  which  bears  more  properly  upon  a  later  period 
of  Pork  history,  but  being  introduced  here  will  prevent  the  neccsHity  uf  recur- 
ring to  this  branch  of  the  subject: — "The  incloeure  (Spring  Gardens)  is  not 
disagreeable,  for  the  solemncss  of  the  grove,  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  and  as  it 
opens  into  the  spacious  walk  at  St.  James's;  but  the  company  walk  in  at  such  a 
rate,  you  would  think  all  the  ladies  were  so  many  Atalantas  contending  with 
their  wooers;  but  nit  they  run,  they  stay  so  long  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  finish 
the  race:  for  it  is  usual  to  find  some  of  the  young  company  here  till  midnight." 

The  Mulberry  Garden  was  planted  by  order  of  James  L,  who  attempted  in 
160S  to  produce  silk  in  England,  and  to  that  end  i»i]!orled  many  hundred  thou- 
sand mulberry-trees  from  Fnmre,  some  of  which  were  planted  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  the  rtst  dispersed  through  all  the  counties  with  circular  letters 
directing  the  planting  of  the  trees,  and  giving  instructions  for  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  Bilk-worma,  In  1629  a  grant  was  made  to  Walter,  Lord  Aston,  &c., 
of  "  the  custody  of  the  garden,  mulberry -trees,  and  silk-worms,  near  St.  James's, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex."  How  soon  after  this  the  silk-worms  disappeared, 
and  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  gay  world  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
above  quotation  from  Evelyn,  dues  not  appear,  lie  does  not  sjieak  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  MulbeiTv  Gardens  as  any  thing  new.  A  passage  in  Pepys's  'Diary/ 
not  long  after  the  Restoration,  mentions  a  visit  to  these  gardens,  but  speaks 
rather  disparagingly  of  their  attractions.  Buckingham  House,  which  stood  where 
the  central  part  of  the  palace  now  stands,  was  erected  by  John  Duko  of  Buck- 
ingham in  1703,  and  the  Mulberry  Garden  attached  to  the  house  as  private 
property.  Previously  Arlington  House,  and  a  building  to  which  the  name  of 
Tart-hall  is  given  in  some  old  plans,  occupied  the  same  site.  These  building! 
seem  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  the  Mulberry  Gardens  ceased  to  be  a  place 
of  public  resort. 

Some  indications  exist  of  St.  James**  having-  become  to  a  certain  extent  a 
favourite  lounge  during  or  immediately  previous  to  the  civU  war.  Dr.  King 
observes,— 

"  The  fsle  of  ibinga  lies  »Iwa\B  in  the  dark ; 
Wliw  cavalier  would  know  Sl.  J«nitV«  Park? 

*  Quoted,  but  not  nam^d,  in  Unrlrrli  ■  MitUlcHX.' 
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Fnr  Lockrl's  stands  where  garden*  oace  did  *priiig. 
And  wtld  durki  qua'  k  where  ^raaahoiipert  did  sing; 
A  (irtnr-i'ly  palaop  on  ihai  i\^*cf  dots  riw 
Where  SuJky'a  noble  muse  found  inullierrips." 

After  Charing  Cross  bad  become  more  and  more  connected  by  lines  of  bnild- 
h^  vith  the  City,  ami  pri\atc  dwelling-houses  had  multiplied  along  three  Hides 
at  ibc  Park  by  Pall-Mall  and  King  Street,  and  the  streets  behind  Queen  S4uare, 
utd  when  tournaments  fell  into  disuse,  the  temptation  to  penetrate  into  the 
nmtc*  of  the  Park  would  increase;  and  the  lines  just  quoted  st-ein  to  point  at  a 
tridiliyD  ihat  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  privilege,  if  it  at  all 
exirttd,  would  Bcem,  however,  from  the  scene  described  by  I'cpjs  at  the  piece  of 
•iter  behind  the  tilt-yard,  to  have  been  enjoyed  on  a  rather  precarious  tenure. 
Tbo  mention  which  occasionally  occurs  In  the  records  of  Cromwell's  time,  of 
"Uu)  Lord  Protector  taking  the  air  in  St.  James's  Park  in  a  sedan/'  makes 
wiAer  for  nor  against  its  accessibility  to  the  public;  but  is  worthy  of  being 
ncticcd  in  passing  on  account  of  the  ludicrous  association  bctifeeu  the  rough 
MBqtcror  at  Worcester  and  a  conveyance  identified,  in  our  notions,  with  the  less 
rotiM  wits  of  a  later  generation.  The  admission  of  the  public  in  all  probability 
"wtely  extended  beyond  what  Pepys,  by  implication,  calls  the  outward  Park.  In 
ttie  tine  of  Charles  I.  a  sort  of  royal  menagerie  had  liegun  to  take  the  place  of 
thetkrr  with  which  the  "  inward  Park  "  was  stocked  in  the  days  of  Henry  and 
Bliiahah. 

So  far  our  history  has  been  bused  upon  a  very  slender  foundation.  With  the 
t^ontion  of  Charles  II.  begins  the  era  of  the  Park's  existence  as  a  public  haunt, 
and  materials  for  ita  history  become  accessible. 

Tlic  design  according  to  which  the  Park  was  laid  out  has  been  generally 
sttribDied  to  Le  Notre.  Charles  seems  to  have  set  to  work  with  its  adoninicnt 
immediately  on  his  return.  The  original  disposition  of  the  grounds  under 
Bnn  Vlll..  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  presented  little  that  was  striking,  and 
■u^tctl  during  the  ctvjl  wars  must  have  dilajiidated  that  little.  A  taste  for 
onumfntal  gardening  seems  tu  have  grown  upun  the  King  during  his  residence 
"n  tl>0  Continent,  which  along  with  his  fondness  for  walking  would  naturally 
■*kehim  desirous  to  have  the  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  residence 
■*«  more  sightly  than  he  found  them.  At  all  events,  he  commenced  his 
mpToremtnts  very  soon  after  his  return.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  the 
<'P«Taiiona  in  Pepya's  '  Diary  :' — 

"1660.  Sept.  16.  •  "  •  To  the  Park,  where  I  saw  how  far  they  had  proceeded 
til  the  Pall-Mull,  and  in  making  a  river  through  the  Park  which  1  had  never  seen 
wfcresince  it  was  begun.  *  •  '  October  11.  Towalk  in  St.  James's  Park,  where 
W  observed  the  several  engines  at  work  to  draw  up  water,  with  which  sight  I 
■*»cry  much  pleased.  Above  all  tlie  rest  I  liked  that  which  Mr.  Grealorex 
^'''oght,  which  do  carry  up  the  water  with  a  great  deal  of  case.  •  •  •  IG6I.  Au- 
pW  4.  •  •  •  Walked  into  St.  James's  Park  (where  1  had  not  been  a  great  while). 
•■i  there  found  great  and  very  noble  alterations.  *  •  •  1662  July  27.  I  went  to 
**lk  in  the  Park,  which  is  now  every  day  more  and  more  pleasant  by  the  new 
•oriis  npon  it " 

All  the  future  representations  of  the  Park  during  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II. 
TOUbit  to  us  his  long  rows  of  young  elm  and  Hme-trces,  fenced  round  with 
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Wc  arc  able  from  various  sources,  p)uns>  ciijj;ravitif;;s,  and  incidental  notires  in 
houks,  (o  form  a  tolerably  accuratL'  notion  of  the  uspivl  whirh  the  Park  assumed 
in  the  course  of  lhc«e  opcratiotiB.  At  the  end  nearest  Whiri'h;iU  wns  a  line  vt 
buildingfl  occu|t}'iiig  nearly  the  site  of  the  present  range  of  Government  uflici's- 
Waninglbnl  Houiie  stood  vn  the  site  of  the  AdniiriUty;  the  old  Horse  Guards, 
the  Tcnnis-yartl,  Cuck-pit,  and  nther  aii|ifiidagc8  of  Whitehall,  on  tlie  sites  of  the 
|ircscn'  Horre  Guards,  Treasur}-,  and  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The 
huilJinji^  then  occujiicd  by  the  Admiralty  stood  where  the  gate  entering  from 
Great  George  Street  now  is.  From  Wallingford  House  towards  Pall-KIall  were 
the  Spring  Gardctis,  opening  as  wc-haTc  seen  into  the  Parle. 

The  south  wall  of  the  King's  Garden  extended  in  a  line  with  the  pari  of  it 
which  still  remains  behind  the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  at  least  as  far  as  the  west 
end  of  Carlton  Terrace.  Marlborough  House  was  built  on  a  part  of  the  garden 
at  a  subsequent  period.  This  wall,  uud  its  rontiuuation  at  the  back  of  Carlton 
Gardens,  formed  the  nurlJi  boundary  of  the  Park  between  Spring  Gardens  and 
the  west  end  of  St.  James's  Palaac.  The  Duke  of  Unckingham  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  describes  this  part  of  the  Park  as  serving 
the  purpose  of  an  avenue  to  bis  newly  erected  maoaion,  gives  us  a  notion  of  its 
a])pearartctt  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  : — "The  avenues  to  this  house 
arc  alung  St.  James's  Park,  through  rowti  of  goodly  elms  on  one  bund  and  gay 
fluuribliing  limes  un  the  other ;  that  fur  conches,  this  for  walking,  with  the  Mall 
lying  Lutwixt  them."  The  Mall  itself,  a  vista  half  a  mile  iu  length,  received  its 
name  from  a  game  at  ball,  for  whirh  was  formed  a  hollow  smooth  walk,  enclosed 
on  each  side  by  a  bur.ler  of  wood,  and  having  an  iron  hoop  at  one  extremity. 
Tho  curiously  inquiring  Mr.  Pcpys  records :—"  1663.  May  15.  I  walked  in  the 
Pork,  diacuureing  with  the  keeper  of  the  Pall-Mail,  who  was  sweeping  of  it ;  who 
told  me  that  the  earth  is  mixed  that  do  fltwr  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all  there  i» 
cockle-shells  ])oivdeivd  and  spread  to  keep  it  fast ;  which,  however,  in  dry  weallier 
turns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball." 
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Tbe  gamo  waut,  however,  {iluyLtl  bomewhat  differently,  oven  in  the  Park.  Jn 
tdiawing  of  tbe  time  of  Ch»rk-8  11.,  engraved  in  Smith's  '  Antitttiitics  of  Wcst- 
mnstcT  *  Vfc  observe  a  hi^h  pole,  with  n  hiH)]i  sus|H;niti-il  frnni  nn  nrm  at  its  tort, 
md  thruut;h  thiii  the  l>ull  was  driven.     A  similar  rc|trcvientation  occurs  in  a 

mate  engraved  in  CarLer'a  '  Weslminster' 
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'uiincdiatcly  to  the  south  of  the  cost  eud  of  the  Mall  and  in  front  of  the  Horse 
Oouilg  waa  the  great  paratlc.  The  rest  of  the  Park  was  an  enclosure  of  grasa- 
I'fcl*  intersected  hy  wiilk*,  pUntcd,  and  having  a  broad  canal  running  from  the 
(nndc  to  the  end  next  Buckingham  House.  On  the  south  of  this  canal,  near  its 
***cntl,was  the  decoy,  a  triang'ular  nexus  of  smaller  canals,  where  water-fowl 
■frc  iejiL  The  ground  contained  within  the  channels  of  the  decoy  was  called 
""tk  Island;  of  which  Sir  John  Flurk  luid  St.  Evremond  wero  in  succession 
"11«)inted  governors  (with  a  salarv)  hy  Charles  IT.  Westward  from  the  decoy, 
^'itboaanie  side  of  the  canal  and  connected  with  it  by  a  sluice,  wa-i  Rosamond's 
Prai  Wliat  fancy  first  suggested  this  name  it  might  l>c  difficult  lo  conjecture, 
ItKis  svriu-comic  detscription,  at  the  liottoni  of  an  engraving  of  it  in  Pennaut's 
Section,  tempts  to  the  remurk  that  it  was  prophetic  of  the  use  which  w;ui  aftcr- 
"ifds  to  be  made  of  it : — "  The  south-west  corner  of  St.  James's  Park  was 
fwiclied  ttith  this  romantic  scene.  The  irregularity  of  the  trees,  the  rise  of  the 
S'oviid,  and  the  venerable  Abbey,  affurdtnt  great  enter lainni en t  to  the  contcm- 
pWivc  eye.  This  spot  was  often  the  rcceptaclo  of  many  unhappy  jiemonaj  whu 
"I  Iho  stillness  of  an  evening  plunged  themselves  into  eternity." 

The  Bird-cage  Walk,  leading  along  the  south  side  of  the  decoy  and  Rosamond's 
Puad.  nearly  in  the  same  line  as  the  road  which  still  retains  the  nHme,  was  ait 
•"ausl  from  the  cages  of  an  aviary  dispwed  among  the  trees  which  bordered  it. 

A  road  entered  the  Park  at  the  west  eud,  near  where  Buckingham  Gate  now 
Ktels,  crossing  it  between  the  Mull>erry  Gaixlen  and  the  tcrmiimtiuuot  Binl-t^^a 
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Walk,  tho  Canal  and  the  Mall.  On  rcarhiog  tliu  laat-mentioncd  it  turned  off  to  the 
west,  and  wound  up  Constitution  Hill  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Out  of  some 
fields  which  Charica  i«  said  to  have  added  to  the  Park,  arose  in  all  probability 
the  Green  Park,  enclosed  between  this  road,  the  Mall,  the  houses  west  of  St. 
James's  Street,  and  Piccadillv,  or  as  it  was  then  called  to  the  westof  Dcvonshiru 
House,  Portugal  Street.  The  Green  Park  consistt-d  and  consists  of  the  declivity 
of  two  eminences  between  which  the  Ty-bura  once  flowed  into  tho  Mulberr)-  Gar- 
dens, and  thence  to  TothiU  Fields  and  the  Thames.  The  Ranger's  House  was 
erected  on  the  slope  of  the  western  eminence,  immediaU-dy  south  of  Piccadilly. 

Both  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York  appear  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
animals  with  which  the  Park  was  stocked.  Pepys  rt>marka,  on  the  16tli  of  March, 
iG&'2,  that  while  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Park,  "  which  is  now  very  plea- 
sant," he  "saw  the  King  and  Duke  come  to  see  their  fowlo  play"  Evelyn  has 
left  a  short  account  of  the  collection  in  his  Diarj-,  I6G4-5,  Feb.  9. 

The  elegance  of  the  Park  transformed  into  a  garden,  with  the  attractions  of  Uie 
rare  animals  fur  the  curious  :md  the  Mall  for  the  gamesters,  rendered  it  iramedialelj 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  court.  Charles,  whose  walking  propensities  seem  to 
have  rendered  him  asortof  jjcrpetuat  motion,  spent  much  of  his  leisure — that  ts 
of  his  whole  time — there.  Cibbcr  tells  us  that  "  his  indolent  amusement  of  play- 
ing with  his  dogs  and  feeding  hia  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park  (which  I  have  seen 
him  do)  made  the  common  people  adore  him."  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
this  taste  for  feeding  tho  ducks  once  stood  the  peculators  of  the  Ml-ws  in  good 
stead.  An  inquiry  having  been  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  enormous  wast« 
of  com  in  the  royal  stables,  the  whole  pilfering  was  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
King— he  took  it  for  his  water-fowl.  He  was  an  early  riser,  which  was  sorely 
complained  of  by  his  attendants,  who  did  not  sleep  off  their  debauches  so 
lightly.  Burnet  complained  that  the  King  walked  so  fast,  it  was  a  trouble 
to  keep  up  with  him.  When  Prince  George  of  Denmark  com])lained  on  one 
occasion  that  he  was  groMing  fat,  "Walk  with  roe,"  said  Charles,  '"and  hunt 
with  my  brother,  and  you  will  not  long  be  distressed  with  growing  fat.*' 
Dr.  King,  on  the  authority  <if  T-ord  Cromarty,  has  enabled  us  to  aceompanv  the 
merry  monarch  in  one  of  his  walks.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  l^uke  of 
Leeds  and  Lord  Cromarty,  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
after  proceeding  up  Constitution  Hill,  which  was  then  quite  in  the  country,  he 
encountered  the  Duke  of  York  returning  from  hunting  as  he  was  about  to  crocs 
into  Hyde  Park.  The  Duke  alighted  to  pay  his  respects,  and  expressed  his 
uneasiness  at  seeing  his  l;rothei*  with  so  small  an  attendance  :  "  No  kiml  of  dan- 
ger, James,"  said  Charles,  "fur  I  am  sure  no  man  in  England  would  kill  me  to 
make  you  King."  Another  of  the  merry  monarch's  strolls  in  the  Park  is  charmc- 
teristic,  and  rendered  more  piquant  by  the  decorous  character  of  the  narrator, 
Evelyn, in  whose  company  he  was  at  the  time: — "  1671.  March  1.  •  *  •  I  thence 
walked  with  him  (King  Charles)  through  St.  James's  Park  to  the  garden,  where 
I  both  saw  and  heard  a  very  familiar  discourse  between  Mrs.  Xellie.  as  they  called 
an  impudent  comedian,  she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  *•*  *•••  (sic  in  orig.)  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was 
heartily  sorry  at  this  scene.  Thence  the  King  walked  to  the  Duchess  of  Clcve* 
land,  another  lady  of  pleasure  and  curse  of  our  nation."  Daring  this  interview 
with  "  Mrs.  Nellie"  tlie  King  was  standing  in  the  royal  garden  already  mentioned 
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as  constituting  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Park— the  same  garden  in  which  we 
find  Master  Pepj*a  in  his  '  Diarv'  stealing  apples  like  a  schooi-boy.  "  Mrs.  Nellie" 
looked  down  upon  him  fnim  the  wall  of  a  small  garden  behind  her  house  (near 
79,  Pall  Mall) — the  scene  presents  a  curious  pendant  to  the  garden-scene  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Nearly  on  the  same  spot  was  subsequently  erected  the 
stately  mansion  in  whirh  old  Sarah  of  Marlborough  indulged  her  spieen.  All 
the  associalions  which  gather  round  this  simple  adventure  are  most  grotesquely 
contrasted.  Perhaps,  however,  a  little  incident  related  by  Coke  is  even  more 
characteristic  of  Charles,  from  its  contrasting  his  loitering,  gossiping  habits 
with  public  and  private  suffering.  Cuke  was  one  day  in  attendance  on  the  King, 
who,  having  finished  feeding  his  favourites,  was  proceeding  towards  St.  James's, 
and  was  overtaken  at  the  further  end  of  the  Mall  by  Prince  Rupert.  "  The  King 
told  tlie  Prince  how  he  had  shot  a  duck,  and  such  a  dog  fetched  it;  and  so  they 
walked  on  till  the  King  came  to  St  James's  House :  and  there  the  King  said  to 
the  Prince,  '  Let's  go  and  see  Cambridge  and  Kendal.'  the  Duke  of  York's  two 
sons,  who  then  lay  a-dying.  But  upon  his  return  to  Whitehall  he  found  all  in 
an  uproar,  the  Countess  Castlemaine,  as  it  was  said,  bewailing  above  all  others 
that  she  should  be  the  first  torn  in  pieces."  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  river  had  just  been  received.  Pepys  gives  in  his  '  Diary"  a  fine  picture 
of  a  court  cavalcade  in  the  Park,  all  flaunting  with  feathers,  in  which  the  same 
Castlemaine  takes  a  prominent  part,  while  the  King  appears  between  her  and  his 
lawful  wife  and  Mrs.  Stuart  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  not  unlike  Macheatb 
"with  his  doxies  around:'' — '-1603  July  13.  ■  •  •  I  met  the  tjueen-mother 
walking  in  the  Pall  Mall  led  by  my  Lord  .St  Albans;  and  finding  many  coaches 
at  the  gate,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  Duchess  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  boy  ; 
and  hearing  that,  the  King  and  Queen  are  rode  abroad  with  the  ladies  of  honour 
to  the  Park,  and  seeing  a  great  crowd  of  gallants  staying  here  to  see  their  return, 
I  also  staid,  walking  up  and  down.  By  and  by  the  King  and  Qnecn,  who  looked 
in  this  dress  (a  white  laced  waistcoat  and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  and  her  hair 
dressed  h  la  ne^Hgence)  mighty  pretty ;  and  the  King  rode  hand  in  hand  with  her. 
Here  was  also  mv  Ladv  Castlemaine  rode  among  the  rest  of  the  ladies  ;  but  the 
King  took  no  notice  of  her,  nor  when  she  light  did  anybody  press  (as  she  seemed 
to  expect  and  staid  for  it)  to  take  her  down,  but  was  taken  down  by  her  own 
gentlemen.  She  looked  mightj'  out  of  humour,  and  had  a  ycHow  plume  in  her 
hat  (which  all  took  notice  of),  and  yet  is  very  handsome  but  very  melancholy; 
nor  did  anybody  speak  to  her.  or  she  so  much  as  smile  or  speak  to  anybody.  I 
followed  them  up  into  Whitehall,  and  into  the  Queeii's  |>rcsence.  where  all  the 
UdicB  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing 
and  trying  one  another's  headu  and  kugliing.  But  it  was  l)\v  finest  sight  to  see, 
considering  their  great  beauties  and  drewt.  that  ever  I  did  see  in  all  my  life. 
But  above  all  Mrs.  Stuart  in  this  dress  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  pluuie. 
ffitli  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taiilc,  is  now  the  greatest 
beauty  1  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  my  life,  and  if  ever  woman  do  exceed  my  Lady 
Cestlemainc,  at  least  in  this  dress ;  nor  do  I  wonder  if  the  King  changes,  which 
I  really  believe  is  the  reason  of  his  coldness  to  mv  T.ady  Castluinainc." 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  rebuke  Charles  white  alive,  and  would  be  still 
more  vain  now.  We  must  take  him  as  he  was,  a  fine  healthy  animal,  restless  to 
the  last  degree,  but  without  any  purinwe  in  his  activity.     His  brother  James 
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m^ins  to  have  iiidulgod  more  in  the  human  propensity  to  load  caro  on  his 
shouldora— to  attempt  to  do  something,  instead  of  letting  things  take  their  oi,vn 
way,  like  hU  wim  brother.  Wc  know  from  Pepys  that  the  Duke  had  a  taste,  and 
even  a  talent  for  buHincss,  and  wo  know  from  history  that  ho  lost  his  riown 
l>ccausc  he  would  be  meddling  and  alteriug  the  inBtitutions  of  his  kingdom.  Wc 
nex-er  meet  him  idling  in  the  i>ark  like  Charles;  he  Is  always  doing  something. 
We  have  already  seen  him  returning  from  hunting  (contrasting  with  his  lounging 
brother,  like  Industry  and  Idleness  in  Hogarth's  prints),  and  heard  Charles's 
allusion  to  his  indffatigable  pui-suit  of  the  chaac.  Pcpys  ollcn  encounlcra  him  in 
the  park,  but  always  actively  engaged  : — "  IGGl.  April  2.  To  St.  Jameses  Park. 
whore  I  BftW  the  Duke  of  York  playing  at  pall-mall,  the  first  time  that  ever  I 
aaw  the  sport."  And — ■'  1662.  Dec  15.  To  the  Duke,  and  followed  him  into 
the  [Hirk,  where,  tliuugh  the  ice  was  broken^  he  would  go  slide  upon  his  skaits, 
which  I  did  not  like,  but  he  slides  very  well."  This,  by  the  way,  is  aa  good  a  place 
as  any  to  mention  that  at  the  time  of  the  entry  just  (]uoted  skaiting  was  a  novelty  in 
KngUnd  A  little  earlier  wc  read  in  Pcpys : — "  1662.  Dec.  I.  •  •  Over  the  park, 
where  1  first  in  my  life,  it  being  a  great  frost,  did  see  ]>coplc  sliding  with  their 
skaits,  ivhich  is  a  very  pretty  art."  Kvelyn  was  aleo  present,  for  wc  find  io  his 
•  Diary  ;' — "  1662.  Dee,  J.  Having  seen  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James's  Park  perfonned  before  their  Majesties 
by  divers  gentlemen  and  others  with  schcets.  after  the  manner  of  the  Hollanders, 
with  what  a  swiftness  they  pause,  how  suddenly  ihcy  stop  in  full  career  upon  the 
ice,  went  home."  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  exiled  Cavaliers  had  acquired 
the  art,  seeking  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  Dutch  winter,  and  that  but  for  the 
temporary'  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  we  never  should  have  had  skaiting  in 
England.  At  least  Pcpys  speaks  of  it  as  something  new,  and  £veh'Q  as  Dutch ; 
and  we  know  of  uo  other  notices  to  form  a  link  between  this  full-blown  art  of 
skaiting  (the  wi  rd  "scheeta"  used  by  Evelyn  is  Dutch),  and  the  rude  beginnings 
of  it  i-ccorded  by  Fitzstcphen.*  What  a  source  of  additional  interest  to  the  winter 
landscape  of  imr  parks  would  have  l»ecn  hmt  but  for  the  temporary  ascendancy  of 
the  liong  Parliament  and  Cromwell !  Even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Swift,  skaiting 
seems  to  have  been  little  known  or  prattijied  out  of  London.  In  the  Journal  to 
Stella,  he  says  (January  171 1) : — "  Delicate  walking  weather,  and  the  canal  and 
Rosamond's  Poiul  full  of  the  rabble,  sliding,  and  with  skaitv.  if  you  know  what 
that  is." 

Where  such  gay  doings  were  going  on  on  the  canal  in  winter,  and  in  the  Mall 
all  the  year  round,  crowds  were  attracted  by  curiosity.  The  game  itself  attracted 
to  the  latter  many  who  were  fond  of  exercise,  and  many  who  liked  to  display  their 
figures.     "To  St.  James's  Park,"  wrote  Pcpys  on  the  1st  of  January,  1664, 

•  «  Orliw*  then;  are  uJio  we  iliU  more  fxprjl  in  tlieit  amoMnKiiU  an  tlie  ice  :  thtj  pl»ce  crHain  heart,  ttir 
lrg.lionMdf«imf  jiiimal.  uniler  llix  lolnoriliclr  r«fr,  by  tjliiB  ibcm  wunJ  tlw !»  toklw,  Riid  tlieti,  tali'iig  K^k^t 
■IiihI  villi  irkict  lull)  Iheit  )iuiid>.  (liry  ^u>li  llirmwlvn  rnmatJ  liy  tlrlLirig  it  ngnliMl  lb*  '[cp,«ii<i  wv  OVtM  aloHf 
vitli  a  vclucity  ct|Lul  lu  ikil  of  n  Idtil,  ur  a  liull  (iiwliuri^ril  fnnn  •  CTiitt«bi)«.  Suu»litnM  Ino  vt  (Imn  lliul 
tunil»he>l  ojrn!  lu  ttoiid  opjxwilc  tj  oiii-  [iiioth«r,  nt  a  gtual  tliiiatici' ;  llicy  ciicrl— eleifttc  (licit  [»)(»— aJUcV  ami 
■liiki:  raeli  ollirr.  wlicn  on*  or  Ijtiili  of  thna  fall,  oml  iiorwiihoiit  »omf  boilily  liurt ;  flMil  ev«n  «f>n  1b*'iT  tM  titej 
(hdl  l)c  eamrA  a  yood  il'nraiicr  ffwn  mcli  oilirr  by  lh«  rapidity  of  lli«  motjou."  A  tuuniunicul  on  lltr  ice.  lun 
niilike  llie  ivaUr-qaiiiUiii,  In  nullami  tSic  iinini*ii»i!  oxt«iit  vf  huuu  caiinli  in  i*iiitrr  M  Io  tint  vin|it<i}m«it  of 
•kaid  in  Uial  tcwun,  ai.ii  wnn-nHtmly  m  iW  jwrrettimi  «f  llif  inijilcmnit ;  in  tjigl.iixl,  wliCt*  »Liutitig  i«ier  caii 
f»e  aiiylhiiig  Iml  aii  BLmuwiipiit,  flip  art  tterm  tu  luvi!  rcnuiunl  in  iti  piimilive  nidpiiria  lill  the  Uiitdi  t«^U 
il  lulhe  Catalitn. 
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"feeing  many  people  play  at  pall-mall,  wkvrc  iL  pleased  mc  migbtJly  to  hear  a 
pSbaA,  lately  come  from  France,  swear  at  one  of  his  companions  for  suffering  hta 
nio  (»  spruce  blade)  to  be  so  saucy  as  strike  a  ball  while  tiU  raaalcr  was  playing 
n  the  Mall.*'  But  more  contemplative  personaj^es  enjoyed  a  walk  in  the  park. 
Thu  DUries  of  Pcpys  and  Evelyn  Ix-ar  witness  how  often  they  visited  it.  And 
ia  11  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Chrifltapher  Wren  (one  of  the  earliest  mcmbcra  of  the 
Rc}'kl  Society  along  with  Pepys  and  Kvelj-n)  in  16C3,  Bishop  Sprat  says : — 
"You  may  recollect  we  went  lately  from  Axe-yard  to  wallc  in  St.  James's  Park, 
tu.'  But  for  the  gay  fluUorers  of  the  park  in  "  Charlet)*!,  easy  reign,"  wo  must 
ii«iJpon  the  poets  who  painted  from  life.  Keeping  in  remembrance  a  passage 
^erly  quoted,  which  tells  us  that  Spring  Gardens  opened  u)ion  the  Mall,  the 
Dob  of  Buckinpfham's  description  of  the  Mall,  iritb  its  lindens  and  elms,  and 
titoTaj  for  foot  passengers  on  one  side  and  that  for  earriagea  on  the  other,  and 
tbt  there  was  then  as  now  an  cntrv  to  the  park  from  Pall-Mall  at  the  west  end 
of  8t  James's  Palace,  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  outlines 
rf  this  sketch  by  Kthcrcgo  : — 

'•  Enter  Sir  h'opUng  Fhilter  and  his  equipage. 

"  Sir  F<ip.  Hey !  bid  the  coachman  send  home  four  of  his  horses,  and  bring 
tbt-  coarh  to  Whitehall ;  I'll  walk  over  the  jtark.    Madam,  the  honour  of  kiiwing 
ms  fair  hands  ia  a  happiness  I  missed  this  afternoon  at  ray  Lady  Tonnly'a. 
"  i<f.  You  were  very  obliging,  Sir  Fopling.  the  last  time  1  saw  you  there. 
"  Sir  Fop.  The  preference  was  duo  to  your  wit  and  beauty.     Madam,  your 
*niint.    There  never  was  so  sweet  an  evening. 
"  Ueiiindd.  'Thas  drawn  all  the  rabble  of  the  town  hither. 
"  Sir  Fop.  'Tia  pity  there's  not  an  order  made  that  none  but  the  beau  imntic 
'**"*uld  walk  here. 

f^c.  'Twonld  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.     Sec  what  a  set  of  misty 
IWlowB  are  coming, 

'*  Enterywr  H I 'fashioned  fellovrs,  singing — '  'YV*  not  for  kUsc*  <*/<)««,'  ^-e. 
"  T.et:  Fo!     Their  p^rriwigs  are  scented  with  tobacco  so  strong — 
"  Sir  I'oji.  It  overcomes  my  pulvilio. — Mcthiiil^!)  1  liinell  the  coffec-houw;  tlioy 
»e  from. 

1.  Mnn.  Doriii  nnt's  convenient.  Madam  Loveit. 
"  1  Matt.   I  like  the  Oy  lie -buttock  that's  with  her, 
"3.  Man.  ^Vhat  spruce  prig  is  that? 
"  1.  Man.  A  Caravan  latelv  come  from  Paris. 
"i  \fan.  Pt-acCj  tliey  smoak — (ww^js) 

••  There't  soweMng  etu  in  ha  done,"  ^e. 

'*  (Miofihem  coughing — exeunt  singing,)** 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  St.  James's  Park  ceased  to  be  the  favourite 
l^wmMof  the  sOTCruign.     Tho  burning  of  Wliitehall,  by  occasioning  the  removal 
<i  the  Court,  may  in  pnrt  account  for  this — in  part,  the  less  gowiping  turn  of 
[fOceecding  sovereigns.     But  the  love  of  ibeii-  subjects  for  this  pleasing  lounge 
more  lasting.     Swift  was  a  great  frequenter  of  tho  Park.     On  the  3th  of 
ebnutr}%  1711,  he  wrote  to  Stella — "I  walked  in  the  Park  to-day,  in  spite  of 
vwather,  as  I  do  every  day  when  it  docs  not  actually  rain ;"  and  on  the  'Jlst 
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of  the  samu  month—"  TTie  day*  are  now  long-  enough  to  w-alk  in  the  Park  after 
di'inar;  and  so  I  do  whenever  it  is  fair.  This  walking  is  a  strange  rcmcd}' :  Mr. 
Prior  walks  to  make  himself  fat ;  and  I,  to  bring  myself  down  ;  he  has  generally 
a  cough,  which  he  only  calls  a  cold:  we  often  walk  round  the  Park  together.'* 
It  was  a  family  taste  with  Prior.  Swifl,  exprcBsing  astonishment  at  so  young  a 
man  standing  so  high  in  office,  dilates  upon  the  youthfulness  of  his  father:— 
"  His  father  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  that  walks  the  Mall,  and  frequents  St.  Jamea'a 
Coffee-house  and  the  chocolato-housea,  and  the  young  son  is  Secretary  of  State." 
Th«  Dean,  giving  an  account  of  his  evening  walks  to  his  lodgings  in  Chelsea, 
incideut^lly  lets  us  know  that  the  ladiea  too  continued  their  patronage  of  the 
Park:— "I71I.  May  15.  My  way  is  this:  I  leave  my  best  gown  and  periwig 
at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's.  then  walk  up  the  Pall  Mall,  out  at  Buckingham  House^ 
and  so  to  Chelsea,  a  little  beyond  the  church.  I  set  out  about  sunset  and  get 
there  in  something  less  than  an  hour:  it  ia  two  good  miles,  and  just  5748  steps. 
•  •  When  I  pass  the  Mall  in  the  evening  it  is  prodigious  to  see  the  number 
of  ladies  walking  there;  and  I  always  cry  shame  at  the  ladies  of  Irtfland,  who 
never  walk  at  all,  as  if  their  legs  were  of  no  use  but  to  be  laid  aside."  Hia  taste 
for  evening  wulks  experienced  an  interruption  during  the  brief  reign  of  the 
Mohocks:  he  had  been  frightened  by  some  of  hia  friends,  who  told  him  that  these 
worthies  had  an  especial  malice  against  his  person. — "March  9,  1712.  •  •  I 
walked  in  the  Park  this  evening,  and  came  homo  early,  to  avoid  the  Mohocks.*' 
Again,  on  the  16th,  "  I<ord  Winchelsca  told  me  to-day  at  court  that  two  of  the 
Mohocks  caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's,  at  the  door  of  their  house  in 
the  Park,  with  a  candle,  who  had  just  lighted  out  somebody.  They  cut  all  her 
fare  and  beat  her,  without  any  provocation." 

Making  allowance,  however,  for  this  brief  ague  fit,  the  years  during  which  Swift 
was  writing  his  '  Journal  to  Stella'  were  probablv  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The 
tone  of  the  Journal  is  triumphant,  sanguine  of  the  future,  dictatorial  In  hia 
imagination  he  is  the  arm  that  alone  upholds  the  ministry,  and  he  is  wreaking 
old  grudges  against  Whigs  whom  he  disliked,  and  against  Whigs  (Steele  and' 
Addison)  with  whom  he  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  they  would  not  turn  with 
him.  He  is  petulant  as  a  schoolboy,  and  quite  as  happy.  The  best  of  hia 
playful  hits  of  malice  belong  to  this  period.  And  yet,  with  the  page  of  his  after 
life  now  lying  open  before  us.  there  ia  something  painful  in  the  intoxication  of 
his  gratincd  vanity.  Wc  are  aware  of  its  momentary  duration,  and  of  the  long 
years  of  repining  in  a  narrower  sphere,  wasting  his  strength  upon  trifles  through 
sheer  horror  of  repose,  paying  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  arrogance  during  bis  short 
exaltation,  that  arc  to  ensue.  Even  thu  paralysis  of  his  intellect  which  closed  the 
fretful  scene  seems  almost  to  be  at  wurk  already  in  the  giddiness  of  which  he  so  often 
complains.  Swift  would  not  have  felt  much  flattered  by  the  remark,  and  yet  it 
is  true,  that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  him  at  this  period  of  hia  life  and 
the  political  upht^lstercr  immorta\isal  in  the  lucubrations  of  Isaac  BickerstafT, 
Esq. — also  a  great  haunter  of  the  Park.  The  reader  must' consult  the  •  Taller' 
for  the  "high  argument"  of  this  sage  politician;  and  also  for  the  profound 
dissertations  of  the  "three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  silting  together  upon  the 
bench  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall" — all  of  them  "  curiosities  in  their  kind'' — 
"politicians  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that  place  every  day  about  djjine^^j 


Horaec  Walpole  enjoyed  and  a}JiireciaWd  St.  Jamo's  Park.  It  rc-quires  an 
iodoleiit  or  a  good-natured  man  to  do  tliu  latter.  Walpolc,  who  was  indolent, 
ibd tioldsmith  (see  the  old  philosopher  leading  hitt  equally  nntiqaated  cousin 
tJMjf  the  Mall  in  his  misfcllaneouu  essays),  who  was  good-natured,  both  appro- 
noxti  it-  Swift,  who  certainly  was  not  good-natured,  walked  in  it  for  his  heallh; 
■ad  Samael  Johnaon,  who  was  troubled  with  thick  coming  fancie*  in  an  incee- 
tuitly  working  brain,  sought  to  drown  them  in  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street.  To 
Horace  Walpolc's  power  of  appreciatiag  the  Park  we  arc  indebted  for  a  picture  of 
B  pirty  of  pleasure  in  the  MuU,  quite  equal  to  Etherege's  half  a  century  befom : — 
"  1750.  June  23.  1  had  a.  card  Crom  Lady  Curolinu  Petersham  to  go  with  her 
uVftuxhalL  I  went  accordingly  to  her  house,  and  found  her  with  the  Uttlc 
Aibe,  or  the  Pollard  AHhe  as  they  call  her.  They  had  jtisl  finished  their  last 
Jtjwof  red,  and  looked  as  handsome  as  crimtwm  c<iuld  make  them.  •  ■  •  Wc  issued 
iit0  the  Mall  to  assemble  our  company,  which  was  all  the  town,  if  we  could  get 
it;  K>rjust  as  many  had  been  summoned,  except  Harry  Vane,  whom  wc  met  by 
ibnoG.  Wo  mustered  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  whom  Lady  Caroline  saj's  she  has 
bm  trying  for  these  seven  years ;  but  alas  1  his  lieauty  is  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 
liont  March.  Mr.  Whithead,  a  pretty  Mibh  Beauctcrc,  and  a  very  foolish  Miss 
Sjurre.  These  two  damsels  were  trusted  by  their  mothers  for  the  first  time  to 
liie  matronly  care  of  I-ady  Caroline.  As  wc  sailed  up  the  Mall,  with  all  our 
mJouw  flying.  Lord  Petersham,  with  his  hose  and  legs  twisted  to  every  point  ol 
ocMivss,  strode  by  us  at  the  outside,  and  re-passed  again  on  the  return.  At  the 
nd  of  the  Mall  she  called  him  :  he  would  not  answer ;  she  gave  a  familiar  sjiring, 
ud between  laugh  and  confusion  ran  up  to  him,  'My  lord,  my  turd,  why  you 
^'tsce  us!'  We  advanced  at  a  little  distance,  not  a  little  awkward,  in  expec- 
tation how  all  this  would  end,  for  my  lord  never  stirred  his  hat,  or  took  the  least 
Mtice  of  anybody ;  she  said  '  Do  you  go  with  us,  or  are  you  going  auywh^re 
*UeV  •^}  don't  go  with  you — T  am  going  sotn^ichere  c\bc  \^  and  away  he  stalked,  ks 
*ui][v  as  a  ghuat  that  nobody  will  speak  to  fir&t  We  got  into  the  best  order  we 
**«ild.  and  marched  to  our  barge  with  a  boat  of  French  bonis  attending  and  little 
^he  singing.  Wc  paraded  some  time  up  the  river,  and  at  last  debarked  at 
WhiLehaiY" 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Park,  and  the  feelings  of  its  habitual  visitants,  from 

*no  time  of  Pepys  to  that  of  Horace  Waljmle,  is  the  nonchalance  with  which  the 

8*y  world  considered  the  other  classes  of  society  as  something  the  preseace  of 

which  ought  ID  no  way  to  interfere  with  their  amusements.     The  beaux  and 

wllcs  looked  upon  the  wearers  of  fustian  jackets  as  a  kind  of  dugs  and  parrots 

*bu  might  be  there  without  breaking  in  on  the  strict  privacy  of  the  place.     The 

tobacco-scented  periwigs  whieh  disturbed    the  equanimity   of  Loveit    and  Sir 

'opling.  Were  worn  by  the  rude  fellows  of  their  own  rank  :  the  upholsterer  and 

w«  fullowB  were  silent  and  submissive.    But  this  equanimity  was  not  tiilast.    Only 

line  years  after  the  free  and  easy  scene  described  by  Horace  Walpole,  we  Hud 

Iwn  writing — and  by  a  curious  coincidence  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month — 

"My  Lady  Coventry  and  my  niece  Waldi-grave  have  been  mobbed  in  the  Park  i 

Itoiwrry  the  [tcople  of  England  take  all  their  liberty  out  iu  insulting  pretty 

*iRDen."     Additional  light  is  thrown  ujpoti  this  passage  by  an  anecdote  inserted 

fa  the  chronicle  department  of  the  '  Annual  Register '  for  1 759  : — 
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"20th  June.  A  person  wm  taken  into  custody  on  Sunday  evening  br  some 
gentlemen  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  delivered  to  the  gtiard,  for  joining  with  and 
encouraj3;^ing  a  mob  to  follow  and  grossly  insult  some  ladies  of  fashion  that  «-cre 
walking  there,  by  whirh  moans  they  were  pnt  in  great  danger  of  their  lires.  He 
was  yesterday  brought  before  John  Fielding  and  Theodore  Sydenham,  Esqra., 
and  this  day  the  following  submission  appeared  in  the  'Daily  Advertiser.*  (The 
apology,  which  is  humble  enough,  ts  then  given.)  Insults  of  this  kind  have,  not- 
withstanding  this  advertisement,  been  aince  repeated,  and  several  persona  haTe 
been  apprehended  fur  the  like  offence,  who.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  outrageous  bohaTiour  on 
the  vergo  of  the  Royal  l*alace." 

A  paragraph  in  the  volume  of  the  same  publication  for  1761  shows  how  tho 
too  of  the  peasant  continued  to  gall  the  kibi-  of  the  courtier : — "  June  24th.  I^Ast 
Sunday  some  young  gentlemen  ItcLongtng  to  a  merchant's  counting-house,  who 
were  a  little  disgusted  at  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  bag-wig  made  by  appren- 
tices to  the  meanest  mechanics,  took  the  following  method  to  burlesque  that 
elegant  piece  of  French  furniture.  Having  a  porter  just  come  out  of  the 
countrv,  they  dressed  him  in  a  bag  wig,  laced  ruffles,  and  Frenchified  him  up 
in  the  new  mode,  telling  him  that  if  he  intended  to  make  his  fortune  in  town, 
he  must  dress  himself  like  a  gentleman  on  Sunday,  go  into  the  Mall  in  St 
James's  Park,  and  mix  with  people  of  the  first  rank.  They  went  with  him  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  drove  him  in  among  his  betters,  where  he  behaved  as  he  wa» 
directed,  in  a  manner  the  most  likely  to  render  him  conspicuous.  All  the  com- 
pany saw  by  the  turning  of  his  toe-s  that  the  dancing-master  had  not  done  hu 
duty;  and  by  the  swing  of  hia  arms,  and  his  continually  looking  at  his  laced 
ruffles  and  silk  stockings,  they  had  reason  to  conclude  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
appeared  in  such  a  dreB£.  The  company  gathered  round  him,  which  he  at  first 
took  for  ajiplauae,  and  held  up  his  head  a  little  higher  than  ordinary  ;  but  at  last 
some  gentlemen  joining  in  conversation  with  him,  by  his  dialect  detected  him  and 
laughed  him  out  of  company.  Several,  however,  seemed  dissatisfied  at  ihc  scoA 
he  received  from  a  parcel  of  'prentice  boys,  monkificd  in  the  same  manner,  who 
appeared  like  so  many  little  curs  round  a  mastiff,  and  snapped  as  he  went  alonff, 
without  bemg  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  their  own  weaknes-v" 

The  disappearance  of  those  distinctive  marks  in  dress,  which  formerly  told  at 
once  to  what  class  an  iudividuul  belonged,  the  gradual  rise  in  refinement  among 
all  orders  of  society,  and  the  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  what 
mny  be  termed  their  undress  amuaemcnLs  within  the  seclusion  of  their  domestic 
privacy,  at  last  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  and  unpleasant  scenes.  St.  James's 
Park  is  more  crowded  now  than  ever  with  those  who  really  have  a  taste  for  its 
beauties,  or  who  enjoy  finiHng  themselves  jinvatc  in  a  crowd.  All  classes  now 
mingle  there,  but  in  the  progress  of  civil  refinement  they  have  all  been  toned 
down  to  an  uniformity  of  appearance.  This  may  be  less  picturesque,  and  less 
calculated  to  afford  materials  for  scenic  ditiplay  than  the  old  system,  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  much  more  comfortable — to  xxae  the  exclusively  English  phrase.  As 
the  transition  from  the  antediluvian  state  of  Parkhuod  before  the  Bestoration  to 
the  state  of  a  stage  for  the  gay  world  to  flutter  on,  subsequent  to  that  event. 
-Was  marked  by  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  grounds,  so  has  the  cumpar^^^ 
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tiTcl}"  recent  euthanasia  of  tbc  a^e  of  beaux  and  belles.  Nash,  under  thcr auspices 
of  George  IV.,  effected  another  transformation  in  the  appearance  of  St.  James's 
Park.  ]t  was  lii^h  tirac  that  something  ahould  be  done.  Uosamond's  Pond  had 
long  ])assed  away  from  this  sublunary  icene,  having  been  filled  up  about  1770, 
the  decoy  had  ranishtHi ;  the  tenants  of  the  Bird-cage  Walk  were  nowhere  to  he 
seen.  The  line  of  the  Mall,  and  the  formal  leiig;th  uf  the  central  canals  alone 
remained — formal  and  neglected  in  their  formality.  Enclosure  of  the  central  space, 
a  judicious  deviation  from  the  straight  line  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  the 
planting  of  some  new  trees  and  sbrube,  were  all  that  was  required  toproduvo  the 
present  pleasing  scene. 

The  *•  silent  sister"  (to  borrow  an  epithet  applied  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  Irish  University)  of  the  Green  Park  has  only  had  the  hand  of  judicious 
ornament  extended  to  it  within  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  in  a  great  measure 
like  Viola's  imaginary  sister — "  a  blank.'*  It  was  not  fenced  in  by  royal  rcsidenccB 
like  St.  James's  Park,  on  the  verge  of  which  the  monarchy  uf  England  has  built  its 
bower— first  at  Whitehall,  then  at  St.  James's,  and  now  at  Buckingham  Palace — 
r  three  hundred  years,  unable  to  tear  itself  away.  St  James's  Park  is,  in  some 
sort,  an  out-of-door  vestibule  or  antc-chamWr  to  the  Palace — frequented  at  times, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  courtiers  of  sufliciently  uncouth  a]>{H!arance.  15ut  the 
■Green  Park  was.  until  a  recent  period,  away  from  the  abodes  of  royalty  and  out 
of  town.  I<ooking  from  Constitution  Hill  to  the  west,  south,  and  eairt,  the  eye 
rested  upon  fields  and  meadows  interspcrecd  with  villages,  Piccadilly  was  not 
the  street  of  palaces  it  has  since  become — many  mean  buildings  being  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  Green  Park  too  (compared  with  its  neighbours)  was  lefl  bare  of 
adornment,  more  resembling  a  village  green  than  an  ap[jendage  of  royalty. 
Daring  the  last  ccntur}'  it  was  occasionally  a  haunt  for  duellists,  and  at  times  the 
scene  of  outrages,  such  as  Swift  mentions  being  perpetrated  at  the  dour  uf  Ijord 
Winchclsea's  house  by  the  Mohocks.  About  the  middle  uf  the  century  some 
labourers  employed  in  cutting  a  drain  across  it  from  Piccadilly,  east  of  the 
Ranger's  lodge,  found  a  human  skeleton,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  g^xjund  above  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  which  l)ore  traces  of  violence  on  the 
skull.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  new  puliee,  the  Green  Purk,  retaining  its  home- 
liness, has  kitliertu  been  a  place  for  hand-ball  and  such  amusements.  The 
adornments  of  its  neighbour  arc  now  extending  to  this  neglected  comer :  it  too 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  "  enjoying  of  prospects." 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  Hyde  Park, 
that  Sl  James's,  althongh  the  scat  where  amusement  seems  to  have  taken  up  its 
favourite  abode,  has  witnessed  incidents  of  a  more  exciting  character,  in  the  same 
maDoer  as  the  quiet  of  a  domestic  residence  is  sometimes  invaded  by  the  tragic 
occurrences  of  the  restless  world  without  We  read  in  the  annals  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  that  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  walking  one  dark  night  across  the 
Park  from  St  James's  to  Whitehall,  was  accosted  and  followed  by  three  men  in 
masks,  whc  oflVred  her  no  violence,  but  continued  to  denounce  her  as  one  uf  the 
eauses  of  the  national  miscfry.  and  to  prophesy  tliat  she  would  yet  die  the  death 
of  Jane  Shore.  It  was  at  the  entry  to  St.  James's  Palace  from  the  Park  that 
Margaret  Nicholson  attempted  the  life  of  George  HI.     In  the  Park  the  same 

k monarch  rct^eived  at  one  time  the  almost  idolatrous  homage  of  his  subjects,  and 
' 
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at  another  was  vith  difficulty  rescued  from  the  viulunce  of  the  MMBiblcd  multl' 
tudc.  Charles  I.  walked  across  the  Park,  guarded  liy  a  regiment  of  foot  armod 
with  partizans,  to  his  execution  at  Whitehall.  His  son,  James  II.,  walked  across 
the  Park  from  Sl  James's,  where  he  had  slept,  to  Whitehall,  on  the  morning  of 
bis  coronation.  When  the  Dutch  guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  bv  his 
orders  marehing  through  the  Park  to  relieve  the  English  guards  of  James  posted 
at  Whitehall,  the  stout  old  Lord  Craren  made  show  of  resistance,  but  received 
nis  master's  orders  to  withdraw,  and  marched  off  with  sullen  dignity.  This  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  actual  intrusion  of  war  into  the  Park,  except  when 
Wyatt,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  marched  his  troops  along  the  outside  of  Its  northern 
wall,  and  the  royal  artillery  playing  u)>on  them  from  the  heights  sent  its  balls 
into  the  Park.  But  the  mimic  show  of  war  has  often  appean-d  there.  George 
Colman  the  younger  (who  by  the  bye  was  a  native  of  the  Park — born  in  a  house 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  which  stood  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Rosamond's 
Pond),  referring  to  1780,  wrote  : — "  Although  all  srcnt-ry,  except  the  scenery  of  a 
playhouse,  was  at  that  time  lost  upon  me.  1  have  thought  since  of  the  picture«|ue 
view  which  St.  James's  Park  then  presented:  the  encampment  which  had  been 
formed  in  conHctiuencc  of  the  recent  riots  (Lord  George  Gordon's)  was  breaking 
up,  but  many  tents  remained  ;  and  seeming  Ip  be  scattered,  from  the  removal  of 
others,  out  of  the  fonnal  line  which  they  originally  exhibited,  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced under  the  trees  and  near  the  canal  was  uncommonly  gay  and  pleasing.** 
Sufh  of  the  present  generation  as  witnessed  the  tents  of  the  artillery  pitched  in 
the  Park  the  evening  before  the  coronation  of  her  present  Majesty,  ran  form  a 
pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  scenu  witnessed  by  Colman.  To  these  remi- 
niscences belong  the  childish  splendour  of  the  'i'cmple  of  Concord,  and  lire-works 
ia  the  Green  Park,  in  1749;  and  the  Chinese  Bridge  and  Psgoda,  and  fire-works 
in  St.  James's  Park,  iu  1814. 
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XII.— THE  PARKS. 

3.  HvDB  Park  and  Kensington  Garobhs. 

Kbnsinoton  Gardens  are  properly  part  orHyde  Parle.  WilUam  III.,  not  long 
after  his  aeccssion  to  the  throne.  ]>urchased  from  l>aniet,  second  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, hia  houftc  and  gardens  at  Kensinjftoti.  The  extent  of  the  gardens  wa.s  aboui 
Iwenty-sii  acres,  and  with  this  William  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
Xlven  in  this  small  space  a  part  of  the  original  Hyde  Park  was  already  included; 

rfor  not  long  after  1661,  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  Solicitor- General,  obtained  a 
grant  of  "  All  that  ditch  and  fence  which  divide  Hyde  Park  from  the  lands. 
grounda,  and  posscitsions  of  the  tiaid  Sir  Hcneagc  Finch,  adjacent  to  the  said  park. 
and  all  wood,  underwood,  and  timber  trees,  growing  and  being  within,  upon,  or 
altout  the  said  ditch  and  fence,  ctmtaining  in  breadth  ten  feet,  and  in  length  one 
hundred  and  fifty  roods,  beginning  from  the  aoutli  high>Yay  leading  to  the  top  of 
Kensington,  and  from  thence  crossing  to  the  north  highway  leading  to  the  town 
of  Acton,  which  aald  piece  of  ground  is  by  this  grant  disjMirkcd  for  ever.'*  Qneen 
Anne  enclosed  nearly  thirty  »cres  of  the  park  (lying  north  of  her  conservatory) 
about  1705,  and  added  them  to  th«  gardens.  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II.,  appro* 
priated  no  less  than  three  hundred  acres  of  it,  about  1 730  ;  and  it  is  only  since  her 
time  that  the  gr^at  enclosure  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  curtailed  Hyde 

'Park,  have  a  separate  history. 
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In  the  survey  of  church  lands  made  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  returned  into  the  Court  of  First  Fruits,  the  "  Mane- 
rium  de  Hyde,"  belonging  to  the  "  Monasterium  Sanct.  Pctr.  Westm.,"  is  valued 
at  •'  xiiij/."  No  notice  having  been  preserved  of  the  original  enclosure  of  this 
park,  and  the  first  keeper  on  record  (George  Roper,  who  had  a  grant  of  6t£.  per 
diem  for  his  service)  having  been  appointed  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  park  was  enclosed  while  the  manor  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent.  The  liat  of  keepers  ivho  succeeded  Roper 
is  unbroken  down  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  a  patent  of  16th  of 
Elizabeth,  granting  the  office  to  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  mention  is  made  of 
"  the  herbage,  pannage,  and  browse-wood  for  the  deer."  In  1596  the  custody  of 
Hyde  Park  was  granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Cary,  Knight,  "  with  all  the  lodges, 
houses,  and  edifices  in  the  same,"  reserving  to  Anne  Baroness  Hunsdon,  during 
her  life,  "  the  lodge  and  mansion  in  the  park,  with  the  herbage  and  pannage  of 
the  same."  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1652  relative  to 
the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands  contain  some  curious  details  regarding  Hyde  Park. 

The  House  resolved  on  the  21st  ofDecember,  1652,  thatHyde  Park  should  be 
sold  for  ready  money ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  resolution  it  was  exp(Med  for 
sale  in  parts,  and  sold  to  Richard  Wilcox,  of  Kensington,  Esq. ;  John  Tracy,  of 
London,  merchant ;  and  Anthony  Deane,  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Esq.  The 
first  parcel,  called  the  Gravel-pit  division,  containing  112  acres,  3  roods,  3  poles.  . 
was  sold  to  Wilcox  for  4141/.  11.?.,  of  which  sum  2428/.  2.?.  6rf.  was  the  price 
of  the  wood.  The  Kensington  division,  consisting  of  147  acres,  3  roods,  16  poles, 
was  purchased  by  Tracy,  who  paid  3906/.  7*.  Gel.,  of  which  only  261/.  7$.  6rf.  wss 
for  the  wood.  The  other  three  divisions — the  Middle,  Banque  ting-house,  and  Old 
Lodge  divisions — were  sold  to  Deane,  and  coat  him  9020/.  8>-.  2d.,  of  which  2210/. 
was  for  the  wood.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Banqueting-house  division 
stood  "  that  building  intended  at  its  first  erection  for  a  Banqueting-house :"  its 
materials  were  valued  at  125/.  12r.  On  the  Old  Lodge  division  stood  the  Old 
Lodge,  with  its  bam  and  stable,  and  several  tenements  near  Knightsbridge  :  the 
materials  of  the  Lodge  were  valued  at  120/.  "  The  deer  of  several  sorts  within 
the  said  park  "  were  valued  at  765/.  6.f.  2il.  The  ground  and  wood  of  Hyde  Park 
were  sold  for  17,069/.  6.-.  8(/. ;  the  wood  on  it  being  (exclusive  of  the  deer  aud 
building  materials)  valued  at  5099/.  19*,  67.  The  yearly  rental  of  the  park  w«i 
assumed  to  be  894/.  13*.  8(/. 

The  specifications  in  the  indentures  of  sale  enable  us  to  trace  with  accuracy  Uie 
boundaries  of  the  park  at  that  time,  and  also  to  form  some  idea  of  its  state  and 
appearance.  It  was  bounded  by  "  the  great  road  to  Acton"  on  the  north;  6y 
"  the  way  leading  from  Brentford  great  road  to  Acton  great  road"  on  the  eaati 
by  the  road  designated,  in  one  part  cf  its  course,  the  "  Knightsbridge  highway, ' 
and  in  another,  "  the  highway  leading  from  Knightsbridge  to  Kensingtop,' 
evidently  the  "  Brentford  great  road  "  mentioned  abo^'C,  on  the  south ;  and  by 
"  part  of  the  house  and  ground  usually  takcu  to  belong  to  Mr.  Finch  of  Kcnsinjc- 
ton,"  and  "  the  ground  lying  near  the  Gravel-pits,"  on  the  west.  About  three  ot 
these  boundaries  there  is  little  difficulty :  they  arc  clearly  the  two  great  lines  o* 
road  which  pass  along  the  north  and  south  edges  of  the  park  at  the  present  daf- 
and  what  is  now  called  Park  Lane.    The  whole  of  the  ground  within  these  three 
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bcuadaric*  vru  within  II) do  Park  ;  for,  in  Uie description  of  Old  Lotlf^  division, 
CBjiuctal  mention  is  iniulo  of  "  that  small  jiarrcl  of  ground  fornicrly  taken  out  of 
the  park,  nnd  used  as  a  fortification,  being  at  the  comer  of  this  <livUion  called 
Park  Corner."     The  fortification  here  alluded  tu  was  the  large  fort  with  fonr 
boatioiis   thrown   up  hy  the    citizenii  in  1G42,  on   the  <rround  novr  m-cupicd   by 
Hamilton  Place.     On  this  stiveral  houses  were  suhscquently  erected  during  the- 
Protcctorate,  ivhich  were  after  the  Kestoratiou  granted  on  lease  to  James  Hamil- 
ton, Ksij..  the  Hanger.     Upon  his  death,  the  lease  was  renewed  for  ninety-nine 
H  yeain  to  Mrs.  KlizaVeth  IT»niiUon  in  ITiO^.     Apslev  House  stands  on  the  site  of 
^  ihc  Old  I.^dK;e.  and  iti  liuld  under  the  Crown:  the  original  Apsiey  House  wos 
built  by  I^jrd  Bathurst,  when  chancellor.     Uy  these  grants  the  triangular  piece 
^■cf  ground  between  the  present  gate  and  Park  Lano  eanic  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
.park,  the  south-east  corner  of  whJi'^h,  in   1G52,  extended  along  the  north  side 
of  the  highway,  quite  up  tothc  end  of  Park  Lane.     The  gradual  encroachments 
made  upon  the  park  at  its  west  end  render  it  more  difficult  to  ascertain  its  extent 
in  that  direction.     The  following  indicatiorm  may  assist : — When  King  William 
purchased  his  mansion  of  the  Karl  of  Nottingliam  ul  Kensdngtun,  there  were  only 
twonty-six  acres  of  gai-den-ground  attached  to  it     The  Palace  Green,  on  the 
west  of  the  palace,  was  jmrt  of  these  twenty-six  acres.     We  know  that  the  old 
conduit  of  Henry  VIU.,  on  the  weat  side  of  Palace  Green,  was  built  by  that 
monarch  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  called  "  the  Moor,"  outside  of  the  park. 
The  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  must  therefore  have  stood  pretty  close 
upon  the  eastern  limits  of  his  twenty-six  acres.    This  view  is  coiToboratcd  hy  two 
circumstances.     The  first  ia,  that  the  grounds  acquired  by  Sir  Hcncagc  Finch, 
Recorder  of  London,  ancestor  ufthc  Earlof  Nottingham,  between  1030  and  IMOf 
are  described  in  old  charters  as  lying  within  the  parishes  uf  Kensington^  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  Paddington.   These  three  parishes  meet  at  a  point 
Hfo  the  west  of  Kensington  Palace,  nearly  equidistant  from  its  outer  gate  in  the 
"^town  of  Kensington,  the  circular  pond  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  junction 
of  BayswatLT  and  Kensiugtoii  Gravel-pits  on  the  wcstera  descent  of  Bayswater 
^■Kill.     The  second  circumeLancc  alluded  to  is,  that  the  grounds  purchased  by 
^TCing  William  from   the   Earl  of  Nottingham   conUiined  a  small    part  of  the 
original  Hyde  Park  ;  Sir  Heneage  Fincii,  son  of  the  Recorder,  having  obtained 
from  Charles  1 1,  a  grant  of  a  "  ditch  and  fence  which  divide  Hyde  ParJt  from  the 
lands,  grounds,  and  poflsc-sfiiotis  of  the  said  Sir  Heneage  Finch;"  "  the  said  ditch 
containing  in  breadth  ten  feet,  and  in  length  one  hundred  and  fifty  roods,  begin- 
nmg  from  the  south  highway  leading  tc  the  town  of  Kensington,  and  from  thonco 
erMsing  to  tho  north  highway  leading  to  the  town  of  Acton,  which  said  piece  of 
ground  is  by  this  grant  <lis|>arked  for  ever."     All  these  conside rations  seem  li» 
warrant  the  assumption  that  Hyde  Park  originally  extended  at  its  western  extre- 

rity  almost  up  to  the  east  front  of  Kunsin^rlon  Palace. 
But  the  indentures  of  sale  enable  us  also  to  form  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground  within  these  boundaries  at  the  time  the  park  was  sold  by 
^^der  of  Parliament.     Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken,  in  dividing  the  park 
"Snto  five  lots  or  parcels, to  divide  the  "jwoIb"  in  the  park  equally  between  them. 
Twii  are  attached  to  the  Gravel-pits,  two  to  the  Kensington,  three  to  the  Middle, 
and  fowr  to  the  Old  Ledge  division.     The  relative  positions  and  extent  of  tlicw 
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divisions,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  "pouls"  are  dpacril>cd,  show  that  Ihcy 
qiuttt  have  fonncd  a  chain  extending  in  a  waving  line  from  ■•  Bayard's  watrring*' 
to  "  ihn  S|)itlle  mead ''  at  Kntghl»bridge — the  exact  fourso  of  the  Serpentine 
River,  and  the  Btream  sent  off  from  its  lower  extremity-  No  pools  are  allotted 
to  the  Banqucting-bouso  divinion,  the  reason  of  whirh  seems  to  have  been  that 
it  cuntaincd  "a  parcel  of  enclosed  ground  Unng  on  the  north-eaitt  comer  of  thia 
divisiun,  formerly  used  as  a  meadow,  commonly  called  Tyburn  Meadow."  the 
north-eaat  corner  Itcing  the  angle  ionned  by  the  great  road  to  Actun  and  the 
road  now  called  Park  l.anc.  From  this  comer  a  deprc&siun  uf  the  ground  can 
stitl  be  traced  extending  to  the  Serpentine  between  the  heights  on  which  the 
farm-houiie  and  the  powder-magazine  stand.  These  facta  lead  us  to  infer  that 
Hyde  Park  was  then  intersected  by  a  chain  of  "  pools,"  (which  old  muniments  of 
the  manor  of  Paddington  and  the  manor  of  Knights  bridge  show  must  have  been 
expiiusiuns  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,)  tracing  the  same  line  as  the  Serpentine  of  the 
present  day,  and  a  shallow  water-course  runniug  down  to  it  from  an  enchwed 
meadow  where  Cumberland  Gate  now  stands.  The  indentures  of  sale  moreover 
enable  us  to  make  a  pretty  near  guess  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  ground  inter- 
sect(K]  by  these  water-cnurses.  The  wood  on  the  north-west  or  Gravel-pit  division 
was  valued  at  24'23i.  '2k.  6d. ;  that  on  the  south-west  or  Kensington  division  only 
at  2fil/.  In.  C'/. ;  and  yet  the  Gravel-pit  division  contained  not  much  more  than 
112  acres,  while  the  Kensington  division  contained  about  177  acres.  Again,  the 
Middle  division,  M-hiob  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  park  between  the  Gravel-pit 
division  on  the  west  and  the  Banqueting-house  division  oo  the  cast,  contained 
only  B3  acres.  2  riKKls,  38  poles,  and  the  Banqueting-house  and  Old  I^idge  divi- 
sioaa  contained  Itetweun  them  '2  \7  acnw,  3  roods,  Ifi  poles ;  yet  the  wood  on  the 
Middle  division  was  valueil  at  Virlbl.  \Hs.  47.,  while  that  on  the  other  two  was 
not  valued  at  more  than  1184/.  Ws.  *2ti.  From  these  Ikcta  wo  infer  that  the 
north-wratcrn  parts  of  the  park  and  the  banks  of  the  "pools*'  were  thickly 
wooded;  that  its  north-cast  comer  had  fewer  trees  ;  and  that  the  part  which  laj 
towards  Kensington  Gore  and  the  town  of  Kensington  was  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  wood.  To  complete  the  picture  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Kensington  division  there  was  "  a  parcel  of  meadow- 
ground  enclosed  for  the  deer;"  that  in  the  Banqucting-housc  division  then 
was  the  enclosed  Tjburn  meadow  on  its  north-east  comer,  and  "that  building 
intended  at  the  tlrst  ererlion  thereof  for  a  banqueting-honse,  situate?  near  the 
south-west  corner  oftKis  division." — from  ita  position  the  house  afterwards  called 
Cake  House  or  Mince-pie  House,  where  the  fami  now  stands ;  that  where 
Apsley  House  is  now  was  "the  Old  Lodge  with  the  barn  and  stable  belonging," 
and  immediately  east  uf  It  the  remains  of  the  temporary  fortification  thrown  up 
in  164^.  The  park  was  enclosed — it  is  described  in  the  indentures  as  "  that  im- 
paled ground  eu.]led  Hide  Park" — but  with  the  exception  of  Tyburn  meadow 
the  enclu«ure  for  thu  deer,  the  Old  Lodge,  and  the  Bamjueting-housu,  it  seems  tc 
have  been  left  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature.  Grammont  alludea  to  the  park  a& 
presenting  the  ungainly  appearance  of  a  bare  field  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The 
*'alue  put  U]H)n  the  materials  of  the  Old  Lodge  and  Banqueting -houso  does  noi 
excite  any  very  inordinate  ideas  of  their  splendour ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  tlit. 
King,  which  wc  find  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.. 
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Imtat  any  mention  being  made  of  its  origin,  was  originally  the  ornamental 
pHtnd  altAched  to  the  Intter. 

To  this  state  Hyde  Park  seems  to  have  continued  with  littif  alteration  till  the 
jw  1730,  and  even  then  the  improvcmenta  were  almost  cxcliiBively  conliiiiL-d  to 
the  part  enclosed  under  the  name  of  Kensin|;lon  Garden*,  to  the  history  of  which 
wmust  now  turn  our  attention. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  gardcna  attached  tv  Kensington  Palace  when 

pnrrliased  by  King  William  did  not  exceed  twentj-six  acroa.     £velyn  alludca  to 

ibi-non  the  "irfth  of  Fehruwry.  1090-1.  in  tbeae  wurds : — "  1  went  to  Kensington, 

iludi  King  William  had  bought  of  Lord  Nuttingham,  and  altered,  but  whs  yet 

t  [Htcfaed  building ;   but  with  the  gardens,  however,    it  is  a  very  neat  villa. 

bmg  to  it  the  yurV  and  a  strait  new  vmy  through  this  park."     In  a  view  of  the 

g»rien«near  London  in  December,  1691,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 

ifoiines  by  Dr.  Hamilton  from  a  MS.  in  his  pusaeasion.  and  printed  in  the  twelfth 

Mluine  of  the  '  ArchKologia,'   the  garden*  are  thus  desiribcd : — "Kensington 

Gardtrns  are  not  great,  nor  abounding  with  fme  plants.     The  orange,  lemon, 

mjrrtle,  and  what  other  trees  they  had  there  in  summer,  were  all  removed  to  Mr. 

'^don's  tjT  Mr.  Wiao'a  groen-housc  at  Brompton  Park,  a  little  mile  from  them. 

fiat  the  walks  and  grass  were  very  fine,  and  they  were  diggfing  up  a  plot  of  four 

Or  five  acres  to  enlarge  their  garden.'' 

Bowack,  who  wrote  in  170.i,  has  given  an  account  of  the  improvements  then 
carrying  on  by  order  of  Queen  Anne: — "But  whatever  is  deficient  in  the  houac, 
IS  and  will  be  matle  itp  in  the  gardens,  which  want  nnt  any  advantages  of  nature 
to  render  them  entertaining,  and  are  beautified  with  all  the  elegancies  of  art 
Cvtatucs  and  fountains  excepted)  There  is  a  noble  collection  of  foreign  plants, 
a»d  fine  neat  greens,  which  makes  it  pleasant  all  the  year,  and  the  contrivance, 
^■■.riety,  and  disposition  of  the  whole  is  extremely  pleasing;  and  so  frugal  have 
they  been  of  the  room  they  had,  that  there  is  not  an  inch  but  what  is  well  im- 
proved, llie  whole  with  the  house  not  l>eing  alwve  twenty-six  acres.  Her  Majesty 
haj  ]ievn  pleased  lately  to  plant  near  thirty  acres  more  towards  the  north,  scpa 
"ated  from  the  rest  only  by  a  stately  green-house,  not  yet  finished;  upon  this  spot 
^  near  one  hutidn-d  men  daily  at  work,  and  so  great  is  the  progress  they  have 
'>kadc,  that  in  less  than  nine  months  the  whole  is  levelled,  laid  out  and  planted, 
*»jd  when  tinished  will  be  very  fine.  Her  Majesty's  gardener  has  the  managc- 
'*»ci)t  of  this  work."  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  previous  to  1705,  Ken- 
*tngton  Gardens  did  not  extend  farther  to  the  north  than  the  Conservatory, 
^'riginally  designed  for  a  banqueting- house,  and  frequently  used  as  such  by 
Qneen  Anne.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  gardens  would  seem  to  ha*-e  been  at 
^s  time  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  broad  walk  whictr  crosses  them  before  the  east 
•i'ont  of  the  palace.  Palace  Green  seems  at  that  tin.e  to  have  been  considered  a 
Pari  of  the  private  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  the  palace,  for  the  low  circular 
•tone  building  now  used  as  an  engine-house  for  suj)plyin^  the  palace  with  water 
"^tgM  erected  by  order  of  Qiiecn  Anne,  facing  an  avenue  of  elms,  for  a  summei 
*tccss.  The  town  of  Kensington  lor  some  years  later  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the 
ttast  as  it  now  does.  The  kitchen  gardens  which  extend  north  of  the  palace 
towards  the  Gravel-pita,  and  the  thirty  acres  north  of  the  Conservatory,  added  by 
Anne  to  the  pleasure  gardena,  may  have  been  the  fifty -five  acres  "detached  ana 
•crcred  from  the  |«irk,  lying  in  the  north-west  corner  thereof.'*  granted  inthcV6\,\x 
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of  Charles  IT.  to  Hamilton,  ranpcr  of  the  park,  and  Birch,  auditor  of  excise,  to 
be  vrallcd  and  planted  with  '*  pii)pins  and   rcd-streaks."  on  condition  of  theii 
furnishing  a]»plcs  or  tider  for  the  King's  use.     The  alcove  at  the  ciul  of  the 
avenue  leading  from  the  south  front  of  the  jialace  to  the  wall  on  llic  Kensington 
road  was  also  built  by  Anne's  ordere.     So  that  Kensington  Palaee  in  her  rci^ 
seems  to  have  stood  in  the  midst  of  fririt  and  plca8urc  gardens,  with  pleasant 
alcoves  on  the  \vcst  and  stiuth,  and  a  stately  banipicting-housc  on  the  cast — tbo 
whole  confined  between  the  Kensington  and  Uxhridgc  roads,  the  west  side  of  Palace 
Green,  and  the  line  of  the  broad  walk  before  the  cast  front  of  the  palace.    Tickell 
has  perpetrated  a  dreary  mythological  poem  on  Kensington  Gardens,  which  wc 
have  ransacked  in  vain  for  some  descriptive  touches  of  their  appcaranrc  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  nnd  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Addison's  prose 
in  the  477th  Number  of  the  '  Spectator :' — "  1  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
gardening  as  poetry :  your  makers  of  pastures  and  flower  gardens  are  epigram- 
matists and  sonnettcers  in  this  art ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottoes,  treillagca 
nnd  cascades,  arc  romance  writers.     Wiac  and  London  are  our  heroic  poets;  and 
if  as  a  critic  I  may  single  out  any  passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  sliall 
take  notice  of  that  part  in  the  upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  gravel-pit.     It  must  hare  been  a  line  genius  fur  gardening  that 
could  have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  bo  beautiful  an  ni-ea, 
and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and  agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it 
is  now  wrought  into.     To  give  this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect, 
they  have  made  a  very  pleasing  tonlrast ;  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  you  sec 
this  hollow  basin,  with  its  several  little  plantations  l}'ing  so  conveniently  under 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,    on  the  other  side  of  it  there  appears  a  seeming  monnt, 
made  up  of  trees  one  higher  than  another  as  they  approach  the  centre.     A  s|>ec- 
tator  who  has  not  heard  of  this  account  of  it,  would  think  this  rireular  mount  was 
not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow 
space,  which  I  have  before  mentioned.     1  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  had 
walked  in  thi.s  garden  who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  uien- 
tJoncd." 

In  reference  to  the  operations  of  Queen  Caroline,  Daincs  Barringtun  remarks,  in 
hia  '  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Gardening  i" — "  It  is  believed  that  Ocorgc  I.  rather 
improved  the  gardens  at  Hermhauscn  than  those  of  any  of  his  English  palnrcs. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  Qneen  Caroline  threw  a  string  of  ponds  in  Hyde  Park 
into  one,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  Serpentine  River,  from  its  being  not 
exactly  straight,  as  all  ponds  nnd  canals  were  before.  She  is  likewise  well  known 
to  have  planted  and  laid  out  the  gardens  of  Richmond  nnd  Kensington  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  in  better  taste,  than  we  have  any  instances  before  that  period. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  introducer  of  expensive  bnitdings  in 
gardens,  if  one  at  Lord  Barrington's  is  excepted."  And  yet  Queen  Anne's 
Grecn-housc  or  Conservatory  in  the  very  gardens  he  was  \vriting  about  mast 
have  cost  something.  Nearly  300  acres  iverc  added  by  Queen  Caroline  to 
Kensington  Gardens.  Opposite  the  Ring  in  Ilydc  Park  a  mound  wns  thro«-n 
across  the  valley  to  dam  up  the  strcanw  connceling  the  chain  of  "pools"  already 
mentioned.  .\1I  the  waters  and  conduits  in  the  park,  granted  in  1603  to  Thomas 
Haines  on  a  lease  of  ninety -nine  years,  were  re-purchased  by  the  Cro\m.  Along 
the  line  of  the  ponds  a  canal  was  begun  to  be  dug.     The  excavation  waa  four 
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Hundred  yards  in  length  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  cost  600CW.  At  the  sDuth-ea«t 
end  of  the  gardens  a  mount  was  raised  of  the  soil  dug  out  of  tho  canal.  On  tho 
north  and  south  tho  gruuucU.  of  which  these  works  funned  the  characteristic 
features,  were  bounded  by  high  parallel  tvalts.  On  the  north-east  a  fosse  and 
low  vail,  reaching  from  the  Uxbridgc  road  to  the  Serpentine,  at  once  shut  in 
the  gardens,  and  tonduetod  the  eye  along  Uicir  central  vista,  <tvcr  thi*  Scr- 
licntiao  to  its  extremity^  uiid  acrotis  the  park.  To  the  cast  uf  Quei<u  Anuc'i 
gardens,  immediately  below  the  prinri])al  windows  of  the  cast  front  of  the  palace, 
a  reservoir  was  furiucd  into  a  circular  pond,  and  thence  long  vistas  were  carried 
through  the  wwuls  that  circled  it  rttund,  to  the  head  of  the  Serpentine;  to  the 
Smsc  and  low  wall,  affording  a  view  of  tho  jmrk  (this  sort  of  fence  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Uridgetnuii,  "  au  attempt  then  deemed  t»o  astonishing,  that  the  common 
licojdc  called  theui  Ha-has,  to  express  their  surprise  at  fmdlng  a  sudden  and 
unperccivcd  check  to  their  walk"),  and  to  the  mount  constructed  out  of  tho  soil 
dug  from  the  ninal.  This  mount  was  planted  with  evergreens,  and  an  the 
summit  was  erected  a  small  temple,  made  to  turn  at  pleasure,  to  affurd  shelter 
from  the  wind.  The  throe  principal  vistas  were  crossed  at  right  angles,  by 
others  at  regular  intervals — an  arrangement  which  has  been  complained  of  as  dis- 
agreeably formal,  with  great  injustice,  for  the  formality  is  only  in  the  ground 
plot,  not  hi  any  view  of  the  garden  that  can  meet  the  eye  of  tho  spectator  at 
one  time.  Queen  Aunc's  gardens  underwent  no  further  alteration  than  was 
aeccasary  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  extended  ground);,  of  which  they  had 

low  become  a  part. 
Since  the  death  of  (Jt^orgc  II.  Hyde  Park  and   Kensington  Gardens   have 

:ndcrgonc   no   changes  of  consequence.     The  Hing,  in  the  former,  has   been 


Iciicrtcd  for  the  drive,  and  presents  now  an  api>earance  which  anj'  .Tnnath>in 
'Oldbnck  might  pardonably  mistake  fur  the  vestiges  of  a  Koman  encampment. 

New  plantations  have  been  laid  out  to  compensflle  for  the  gnidual  decay  "f  the 
bold  wood.  That  jwrt  of  the  south  wall  of  Kensington  Gardens  which  served  to 
'intercept  between  it  and  the  Kensington  road  a  narrow  strip  of  the  park  where. 

the  cavalry  barracks  have  been  erected,  has  been  thrown  down.     Queen  Caroline *!| 
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artificial  tnonnd  had  previouBly  been  levelled.  A  new  bndge  has  been  ihrotrn 
arro68  the  Serjwntitio,  and  more  ornamental  buildings  bec^n  erwted  on  its  bank 
to  serve  for  a  powder-mapiziuc  and  the  house  of  the  Hiimam?  Society,  (beautiftll 
nntithesift!)  and  infantry  barracks  have  been  erected  within  the  precincts  of  tbo 
park  near  Knightsbridge. 

Kensington  Gardens  now  occupy  the  Grttvel-pit  di^nsion  and  the  larger  por- 
tions of  the  Keniiington  and  Middle  divisions  of  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Farther  along  the  Serpentine,  and  below  the  waterless  waterfall,  at  it*  termination, 
the  apiicarance  of  the  park  ha«  been  wonderfully  changed  since  the  time  of  the 
i'rotecturate.  The  remainder  in  characterised,  perhaps,  by  a  more  caretnl 
Burface-d resting,  but  in  other  reapects  it  has,  if  anything,  retrograded  in  iDternol 
iirnHmcnt.  Of  the  lling.  once  the  scat  of  gaiety  and  splendour,  we  may  say  with 
Wordsworth,  that — 


it  seems 


•'  Dying  ineoafibly  away 
From  huuian  thoughts  and  iiurpoM^" 

"To  yield  to  some  uansrwuiing  power. 
And  bk-iid  with  tlic  Burruuuditi)}  Lrees." 


Wc  Bomrlimes  feel  tempted  to  regret  its  decay,  and  also  the  throwing  down  of 
part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  gardens,  which  seems  to  have  let  in  too  much  sun- 
light upon  them  (to  say  nothing  of  east  winds),  and  spoiled  their  umbrageous 
character.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  recent  changes  in  Hyde  Park  are  more 
striking  in  regard  to  its  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  setting  of  the  jewel  as  it  were, 
than  to  the  ground  itself  Any  one  who  enters  the  park  firom  Grosvenor  Gate 
(opened  in  1724)  and  advances  to  the  site  of  the  King,  will  at  once  feci  this  change 
in  its  full  force.  Hemmed  in  though  the  park  now  is  on  all  sides  by  long  rows 
of  buildings,  one  feels  there,  on  a  breezy  upland  with  a  wide  space  of  empty 
atmosphere  on  every  side,  what  roust  have  been  the  charm  of  this  place  when 
the  eye,  looking  from  it,  fell  in  every  direction  on  rural  scenes.  For  Hyde  Park 
until  very  rnccntlv  was  entirely  in  the  country.  And  this  remark  naturally 
conducts  us  to  those  adventures  and  incidents  associated  with  Hyde  Park  which 
contribute  even  more  than  its  rural  posititm  to  render  it  leas  exclusirely  of  the 
court,  courtly,  than  St  James's. 

Hyde  Park  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  those  who  brought  in  the  1st 
of  May  with  the  reverence  once  paid  toit.  Pcpys  breathes  a  sigh  in  his  'Diary'  on 
the  evening  of  the  30lh  April,  IGfil,  (he  was  then  on  a  pleasure  jaunt,)  to  this 
effect :— "  1  am  siirry  I  am  nnt  at  London  to  lie  at  Hide  Park  to-morrow  Tnorn- 
ing.  among  the  great  gallants  and  ladies,  which  will  be  very  fine."  It  was  very 
fine,  for  Evelyn  has  entered  in  his  "Diary,*  under  the  date  of  the  identical  Ist  of 
May  referred  to  by  Pepys : — "  I  went  to  Hide  Park  to  take  the  air,  where  was 
bin  Majesty  and  an  innumerable  appearance  of  gallants  and  rich  coaches,  being 
now  at  time  of  universal  festivity  and  Joy."  But  even  during  the  sway  of  the 
Puritans,  the  Londoners  assembled  here  "  to  do  observance  to  May,"  as  we  learn 
from  'Several  Proceedings  of  State  Aflairs,  2rtli  April  to  4th  May,  1654.* — 
"Monday,  Ut  May.  This  day  was  more  observed  by  people  going  a  maying 
than  for  divers  years  past,  and  indeed  much  sin  committed  by  wicked  meetings 
with  fiddlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  the  like;  great  resort  came  to  Hyde 
Pork,  many  hundreds  of  coaches  and  gallants  in   attiro,  but  most  shameful  [ww* 


* 


* 


imihiur  men,  and  painted  and  siwttcd  women.  Some  men  played  with  a  vilrer 
Ml,  And  some  tf>ok  other  recreation.  But  his  Highness  the  Ixird  Protector  went 
MlliiithtT.  nor  any  ortho  Lords  of  thu  Commonwealth,  but  were  busy  about  the 
prat  affaire  of  the  Commonwealth."  We  would  giro  a  trifle  to  know  whether 
OH  John  Milton,  a  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Protector,  were  equally  lelf-denying. 
tn  16M  the  morning-  view  from  the  Rin^  in  I  iydc  Park  must  have  boon  not  unlike 
thii  dew ription  of  what  had  met  a  point's  eyes  in  his  curly  ramblca — 

"Somp  time  wnlliiiiif  not  unwcii 
By  hedse-row  elms  an  liHlonk  gr««n, 
Kip;ht  a^iusl  the  c»Utii  gJtte 
Wliere  the  great  sun  bcKi"**  l'>*  *l>t«, 
Kobed  in  flainn  atul  tuiibcr  Uglit 
Tlie  clouds  in  tliuiis^nt)  liveriet  (tigbt, 
\^1lile  tlie  plough  man  iwar  xt  luiad 
Wbietlt-s  o'er  the  fuj  rowed  land  ; 
And  l\ie  nijlk-miid  shi^elh  blithe, 
And  llic  mower  whet*  his  Bcyihf , 
And  rvM-y  »iii'p]n*r(i  tclla  liis  talc 
Under  tli<;  liKirtlinrn  in  the  dale." 


And  one  of  the  poet's  earlier  compoeitions  had  afforded  a  strong;  suspicion  of  his 

r 


*•  Now  ihc  bright  morning-star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  thf  nast,  and  Imni;*  wilh  her 
The  flowery  May.  who  from  her  green  lap  throwa 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  ihv  pHlr  jiriinrciar. 
Hail  I  beaut«oua  May.  that  doth  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  dcsiri-; 
Meads  and  f^ores  are  of  thy  dnxning. 
Hill  tad  dale  doth  boast  ihy  bitmini;. 

Thl»  we  lalute  thee  with  our  early  song. 

Aod  welcome  ttiee,  &od  wish  thee  long." 


To  til  irhjch  circumstances  may  he  added  that  the  said  John  Milton  is  affirmed 

Cpvrfasps  with  a  view  to  be  near  the  scene  of  his  official  duties)  to  have  resided 

rorwine  lime  in  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  at  no  immeasur- 

ablr  distance  from  the  place  where  the  enormities  of  May  worship  were  perpetrated 

in  1651,  under  the  very  noses  of  a  puritanical  government. 

w  this  as  it  mavj  the  sports  affected  by  the  habitual  frequenters  of  Hyde 

i^V  at  all  times  of  the  year  had  a  manly  character  about  them,  harmonizing 

*itli  its  country  situation.     For  example,   although  the  Lord  Protector  felt  it 

mronriirtcnt  with  his  dignity  to  sanction  by  his  presence  the  profane  mummerj'  of 

the  Ist  of  May,  he  made  himself  amends  for  his  self-denial  a  few  days  afterwards, 

*»*L'  learn  from  the  '  Moderate   Intelligencer:* — "Hyde  Park,  May  Ist,  I5M. 

This  day  there  was  a  hurling  of  a  great  ball  by  fifty  Cornish  gentlemen  of  the 

tide,  and  fifty  on  the  other ;  one  party  played  in  red  caps,  and  the  other  in  white. 

Thcrf  was  present  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  many  of  his  Priry  Council, 

ml  divers  eminent  gcntlcraeii,  to  whose  view  was  prcatntcd  great  agility  of  body, 

nd  moot  ncnt  and  exquisite  wrestling,  at  every  meeting  of  one  with  the  other, 

vbich  was  ordered  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  to  show  more  the  strength, 

T^ur,  and  nimblcncaa  of  their  bodies  than  to  endanger  their  persona.     The  ball 

played  withal  was  silver,  and  designed  for  that  party  whi<:h  did  wis  the 

iJttL"     Evelyn  mentions  in  May  1658,  "  1  went   to  sec  a  coach-tacc  Viv  WaAa 
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Park,  and  coUationcd  in  Spring  Garden*.''  Pcpys  mentions  in  August.  1660  :— 
"To  Hide  Parke  by  coach,  and  saw  a  fine  foot-race  three  times  round  the  park 
(Qu.  Ring?)  between  an  Irishman  and  Crow  that  was  once  my  I^rd  Claypole's 
footman.*'  KTclyn''8  coach-race  (by  which  we  must  nut  understand  sucli  a  race  as 
might  take  place  now-a-days  between  two  pmfciaional  or  amateur  coach-drirers, 
but  more  probably  some  imaginative  emulation  of  claasico.!  chariot-races,  for  such 
was  the  tone  of  that  ngn)  recalls  an  accident  which  happened  to  Cromwell  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1G54.  We  learn  from  the  'Weekly  Port,'— ■' Hi*  Highness  the 
l^ord  Protector  went  lately  in  his  coach  from  Whitehall  to  take  the  ayr  in  Hide 
Park ;  and  the  horses  being  exceedingly  affrighted,  set  a  running,  insomuch  that 
the  postilion  fell,  whereby  his  Highness  was  in  some  danger;  but  (blessed  be 
God)  he  was  little  hurt."  Ludlow's  version  of  this  stor}'  is: — "The  Duke  of 
Holstcin  made  him  (Cromwell)  a  present  of  a  sot  of  prey  Friesland  coach-horses; 
with  which  taking  the  air  in  the  park,  attended  only  with  his  secretary  Thurloe, 
and  a  guard  of  Janizaries,  ho  would  needs  take  the  place  of  the  coachman,  not 
doubting  but  the  three  pair  of  horses  he  was  about  to  drive  would  prove  as 
tame  as  the  three  nations  which  were  ridden  by  him ;  and  therefore,  not  content 
with  their  ordinary  pace,  he  lashed  them  very  furiously.  But  they,  unaccuHlomeJ 
to  such  a  rough  driver,  ran  away  in  a  rage,  and  stopped  not  till  they  had  thrown 
him  out  of  the  box,  with  which  fall  his  pistol  fired  in  his  pocket,  though  without 
any  hurt  to  himself:  by  which  he  might  have  been  instructed  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  meddle  with  those  things  wherein  he  had  no  experience."  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  although  Ludlow  was  a  small  man,  virulent  in  his  vindictirc- 
ncsB,  and  a  gobemouche  ;  for  the  cautious  journalist  admits  that  the  Protector  was 
hurt;  and  Bates,  Cromwell's  physician,  mentions  that,  from  an  idea  that  violent 
motion  was  calculated  to  alleviate  some  disorders  to  which  he  va.s  subject,  it  was 
his  custom  when  taking  the  air  in  his  coach  to  seat  himself  on  the  driving-box,  in 
order  to  procure  a  rougher  shake.  Cromwell — since  we  have  got  him  in  hand 
we  may  as  well  despatch  him  at  once — seems  to  have  been  partial  to  Hyde  Park 
and  its  environs.  The  '  Weekly  Post,'  enumerating  the  occasions  on  which  Syn- 
dcrcombc  and  Cecil)  had  lain  in  wait  to  assassinate  him  in  Hyde  Park  ("  the 
hinge*  of  Hide  Park  gate  were  filed  oft'  in  order  to  their  escape")  enumerates 
•omc  of  his  airings  all  in  this  neighbourhood  :■■ — '*  when  he  rode  to  Kensington 
and  thence  the  back  way  to  London ;"  ■•  when  he  went  to  Hide  Park  in  his  coarh;'' 
"  when  he  went  to  Turnham  Green  and  so  by  Acton  home ;"  and  "  when  be  rode 
in  Hide  Park.''  One  could  fancy  him  influenced  by  some  attractive  sympathy 
between  his  aflfections  and  the  spot  of  earth  in  which  he  was  destined  to  repose 
ftom  his  etirring  and  harassing  career.  The  unmanly  indignities  offered  to  his 
dead  body  huniied  not  him,  and  they  who  degraded  themselves  by  insnUing  the 
dead  WL'rc  but  a  sort  of  sextons  more  hardened  and  brutal  than  are  ordinarily  to 
be  met  with.  Cromwell  sleeps  as  sound  at  Tyburn,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  favourite 
haunts,  as  the  rest  of  our  English  monarchs  sleep  at  Westminster  or  Windsor. 

The  fashionable  yiart  of  Hyde  Park  was  long  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  the  Ring  being,  from  all  time  previous  to  the  llcaloration  till  far  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Georges,  the  exclusive  haunt  of  the  i^eau  montk.  Subsequently  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  park,  was  appropriated  by  the 
race  that  lives  for  enjoyment ;  but  even  after  that  event  a  considerable  space  within 
the  park  remained  allotted  to  thu  rougher  busincstt  of  life.     During  the  time  of 
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Iht  Commonwealth,  as  we  hft\'c  aeen,   it  became   private  propCTt}*.     Evelyn 

(lltK  April,  I6.S3)  comi)lains  feelingly  of  the  change: — "  I  went  to  take  the  aire 

123  Hide  Park,  where  cvcr^'  coach  was  made  to  pay  a  shilling,  and  horse  gixpctice, 

bj  At  lordid/rliotc  {poor  Anthony  Deane,  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Esq.) 

^khad  purchased  it  of  the  state,  as  they  are  ca11e<l."     The  courtly  Evelyn  had 

»»«word»  of  reprobation  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  ranger  appointed  at  the  Ueatora- 

^m.«D,  who  continued  for  ten  good  years  to  let  the  ]mrk  in  furnis ;  it  not  havuig 

%:>«£n  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  rc-»tocketl  with  deer  till  1670. 

Uydc  Park  baa  froni  an  early  period  down  to  our  own  times  been  a  favourile 

•-«:;>caiity  for  reviews.  "  Merciirius  I'tiitlicuiC'  announred  to  the  public  on  the  2r>th  of 

.^^^pril,  1660,  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Militia  of  T^ondun  were  to  "  rcndes* 

'^7'«)Bi  tbeir  rcf^iments  of  trained    bands    and  auxiliaries"    at   Hyde  Park;   that 

lajor  Cox,  "  Quartermaster- general  of  the  City,"  had  been  to  view  the  ground; 

kxid  that  the  Lord  Mayor  intended  to  appear  at  the  review  "with  his  collar  of 

'  ujii.''  and  all  the  Aldermen  "  in  scarlet  robes,  attended  with  the  mace  and  cap 

»tf maintenance,  as  is  usual  at  great  solemnities."     An  'Exact  Account'  of  tho 

:»  sgeant,  published  nut  long  aAer,  informs  us  that  in  Hyde  Park  "  was  erected  a 

'^^acious  fabric,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  collar  ol  SS,  and  the  Aldermen 

r^  ibeir  scarlet  gowns,  with  many  persons  of  quality,  sate,  by  which  the  rcB])cctivo 

'^sgimcnts  in  a  complete  order  marched,  giving  many  roUeys  of  shot  as  they  passed 

:*3;"  that  "in  the  \Vliite  regiment  of  Auxiliaries  in  the  first  rank  Major-Gcneral 

Ijssc  trailed  a  pike,  who  was  followed  with  a  numerous  company  of  people  with 

Ml  acclamations;"  that  "the  like  hath  hardly  been  seen,  it  being  conceived 

K-l^ail  there  could  hardJy  be  lesse  than  twenty  thousand  men  in  arms,  besides  the 

"^t^cllow  regiment  which  came  out  of  Southwark,  and  also  that  complete  regiment 

<:»^\oxae  commanded  by  Major-Gencral  Brown,  where  was  likewise  present  so 

SC'Vnt  a  multitude  of  people,  that  few  persons  hath  seen  the  likcj"  that  "they 

ircbed  out  of  the  field  in  the  same  hnnd-jome  manner,  to  the  great  huuour  and 

^pulo  of  the  City  of  Londun,  and  satiafaction  and  content  of  all  spec-talors ;"  and 

la«ly,  '*  which  is  observable,  that  in  the  height  of  this  show  the  Lord  Mayor 

'"Retired  notice  that  Colonel  John  Lambert  was  carried  by  the  park  a  prisoner  unto 

^^Tiitchall."  EveU-n  records  a  more  courtly  spcftaclc  of  the  kind  that  took  place  on 

thi!  same  ground  in  July  1664 : — "  I  saw  his  Majesty's  Guards,  being  of  horse  and 

■oote4000,  led  by  the  General  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  in  extraordinary  equipage 

^'W  gallantry,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  quality  and  veteran  souldiers.  excellently 

*^W.  marched,  and   ordered,  drawn  up  in  battalia  before  their  Ma'***  in  Hido 

•^wk,  where  the  old  Earle  of  Cleveland  irailed  a  pike,  and  led  the  right-hand  file 

voiQioandcd  by  the  Viscount  Wcntworth  his  son,  a  worthy  spectacle  and  example, 

wing  both  of  them  old  and  valiant  souldiers.    This  was  to  show  y"  French  ambas- 

■«4)r.  Monsieur  Commingcs ;  there  In-ing  a  great  assembly  of  conches,  &c.,  in  the 

twk."   The  prejudices  of  education  might  predisjiose  one  to  imagine  that  the  titled 

fierocs  celebrated  by  Evelyn  "  trailed  the  puissant  pike  "  more  gallantly  than 

Major-Gcneral  Mysse;  but  the  observations  of  Pcpys-  who  slipped  into  the  park 

b»  ice  the  review  described  by  Evelyn,  after  cherijthiiig  his  little  body  at  an  ordi- 

Buy,  induce  us  to  suspend  our  judgment: — "  From  the  King's  Head  ordinary 

with  Creed  to  hire  a  coach  to  carry  us  to  Hide  Park,  to-day  there  being  a  general 

muster  of  the  king's  guards,  horse  and  foot  \  but  they  demand  so  high,  that  I 
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spying  Mr.  Cutkr  the  merchant  did  take  notice  of  him.  and  he  going  into  his 
coach  and  telling  mc  he  was  goiiig  to  the  munter,  I  asked  and  wf  nt  along  with 
him  ;  xvhen  a  goodly  sight  to  sec— ao  many  tine  horses  and  officcre,  and  the  King, 
Duke,  and  othurs — came  by  a-horseback,  and  the  two  Qucenca  in  the  Queen-moUier'a 
coach  (my  lady  Castlomaine  not  heing  there).  And  after  long  being  there  I  light, 
and  walked  to  the  place  where  the  King.  Duke,  Sec,  did  atand,  to  sec  the  horse  and 
Toot  march  by  and  discharge  their  guns,  to  xhow  a  Frcm-hc  Marquissc  (for  whom 
this  muKter  was  caused)  the  goodncsae  of  our  tirvmua ;  which  indeed  was  very 
good,  though  nut  without  a  sUji  now  and  then  ;  and  one  broadside  close  to  our 
coach  as  we  had  going  out  of  the  parke.  even  to  the  nearnessc  to  be  ready  to 
bam  our  hairs.  Yet  ms^hottglU  ail  tiese  gay  men  are  not  titc  soldivrs  thai  miut 
do  the  king's  busines-a,  it  being  each  at  thete  ihat  lost  the  old  king  ail  he  had,  and 
viere  beat  hj  the  most  ortUtuiry  fdlotoa  thai  coukl  be."  Horace  Walpole's  account  of 
a  somewhat  similar  scene.  1759,  may  aerrc  as  a.  pendant  to  these  remarks: — "  I 
should  weary  you  with  what  everybody  wearies  me- — the  militia.  The  crowds  in 
Hyde  Park  when  the  King  reviewed  them  were  Inimaginable.  My  Lor<l  Orford, 
their  colonel,  I  hear  looked  ferociously  martial  and  genteel,  and  1  believe  it ;  hi* 
person  and  air  have  a  nubic  wildness  iu  them ;  the  regimentals  too  are  very 
becoming,  scarlet  faced  with  black,  buff  waistcoat  and  gold  buttons.  How 
knights  of  the  ahirc,  who  have  never  shot  anything  but  woodcocks,  like 
this  warfare  I  don't  know;  but  the  towns  through  which  they  paM  adore  them  , 
everywhere  they  arc  treated  and  regaled."  The  Brobdignaggian  scale  of  the 
reviews  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  days  of  George  111.  are  beyond  the  compass  of 
our  narrow  page.  The  encampment  of  the  troops  in  Ilyde  Park  in  1780  afler 
Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  Volunteers  in  1799,  must  be  passed  over 
in  silence;  as  also  the  warlike  doings  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Serpentine  in  1614, 
when  a  Lilliputian  British  frigate  blew  a  Lilliputian  American  frigate  out  of  the 
water,  in  commemoration  of— the  founders  of  the  feast  confessed  thcmaetves  at  a 
loss  to  say  what. 

But  Hyde  Park,  unlike  St.  James's,  has  witnessed  the  mustering  of  real  at 
well  as  of  holiday  warriors.  It  was  the  fretjuent  rendezvous  of  the  Common- 
wealth troops  during  the  civil  war.  Essex  and  Lambert  encamped  their  forces 
hero,  and  here  Cromwell  reviewed  hia  terrible  Ironsides.  And  though  Butler's 
muse,  which,  as  the  bee  finds  honey  in  every  flower,  elaborates  the  ludicrous 
from  all  events,  has  sneered  at  the  labours  of  the  citizens  of  Ixmdon  who  threw 
ap  the  fort  in  Hyde  Park,  the  jest  at  which  royalists  could  laugh  under 
Charles  TT.  was  no  joke  to  the  Cavaliers  of  Charles  I.  The  very  women  shared 
the  enthusiasm,  and,  as  the  irreverend  bard  alluded  to  sings — 

"  March'd  rank  and  file  with  drum  and  cn«igo. 
'("  entrench  the  city  for  derenc*  in ; 
JlaiBfi?  cauipiuns  nilli  tlicir  awn  buft  bands. 
And  put  the  cnoriiy  to  sbindt. 
Fioiii  jiidifB  down  to  oyster  wrnrlie^ 
Liibuur'd  liltc  jiioncpfB  in  lrpncln% 
Fall'a  Co  tlieir  pick-axes  anii  tools. 
And  hulp'd  ttie  men  \o  dig  like  moles," 

One  cirnimstance  that  tends  to  impress  ua  with  the  Idea  ot  the  solitary  cl 
racier  of  Hyde  Park  and  its  environs  when  compared  with  St.  James**  Pa 
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daring  thf  tvigns  of  the  last  Stuarts  and  the  first  sorcrcigru  of  the  present 
djTiasty  is  its  bring  frrqupntly  selected,  in  common  with  the  tlicn  lonely  fields 
behind  Montague  House,  now  the  Britiflh  Museum,  ns  the  xevnv  of  the  mora 
inveterate  €\am  of  duels.  In  the  day*  when  men  wore  swords  there  were  muny 
oCT-hatid  duels— I'm^rwp)/''"  exertions  of  that  species  of  lively  humour.  llDrai.-e 
Walpole.  sen.,  quarrelled  with  a  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Coiqidoos,  and  tliey 
fought  at  the  stair-foot.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth  stepped  out  of  a  dining- 
parlour  in  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Pall  Mail,  and  finight  hy  the  light  of  a 
bed-room  candle  hi  an  adjoining  apartment.  More  than  one  duel  occurred  in  Pall 
Mall  itself  But  there  were  also  more  ceromonions  duels,  to  which  naen  were 
formally  invited  some  time  beforehand,  and  in  which  more  guests  than  two  par- 
ticipated. The  pistol-duel  in  which  Wilkes  was  severely  wounded  occurred  in 
Hyde  Park.  Here  too  the  fatal  duel  in  which  the  Duke  of  Ilamilton  and  I>ord 
Mahon  (November,  1712)  fell,  and  their  seconds  were  wounded,  took  place. 
Swift  enables  us  to  fix  with  precision  the  locality  of  this  last  event;  lie  says  in 
his  'Journal  to  Stella,'  "  The  Duke  was  helped  towards  the  Cake-house  by  the 

f  Sing  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  fought,  and  died  on  the  grass  before  he  could 
reach  the  house."  Its  loneliness  is  also  vouched  for  by  the  frequency  of  highway 
robberies  in  its  immediat*^  vicinity  :    poekct-picking  is  the  branch  of  industry  cha- 

^ractcristic  of  town  places  like  St.  James's  Park  ;  highway  robbery  and  fbx-hnnting 
arc  rural  occupations.  The  narrative  of  the  principal  witness  in  the  trial  of 
"William  Belchicr,  sentenced  todeath  for  highway  robbery  in  1 7-i2.  shows  the  state 
in  which  the  roads  which  bound  Hyde  Park  were  at  that  time,  and  also  presents  us 
with  a  picture  of  the  substitutes  then  u«ed  itietead  of  a  good  police:—"  H'iUiam 
J^Torton:  The  chaise  to  the  Devizes  having  been  robbed  two  or  three  times,  as  I 
was  informed,  I  was  desired  to  go  in  it,  to  see  if  1  could  take  the  thief,  which  I 
did  on  the  3rd  of  June,  u1>out  half  an  hour  ailer  one  in  the  morning.  I  got  into 
the  poBt-chaise;  the  post-boy  told  me  the  place  where  he  had  Wen  Btoppcd,  was 

inear  the  Half-way  House  between  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington.  As  we  came 
near  the  house  the  prisoner  came  to  us  on  foot  and  said,  '  Driver,  stop!"  He  held 
a  pistol  tinder-box  to  the  chaise  and  said,  •  Your  money  directly :  you  must  not  stay, 
this  mintitc  your  money.'  I  said,  •  Don't  frighten  us  ;  I  have  but  a  trifle;  you 
ifaall  have  it.'  Then  I  i*aid  to  the  gentlemen  (there  were  three  in  the  chaise), 
'  Give  your  money.'  I  look  out  a  pistol  from  my  coat-pocket,  and  from  my 
breechee-pocket  a  five-shilling  piece  and  a  dollar.  I  held  the  pistol  concealed 
in  one  hand  and  the  money  in  the  other.  I  held  the  money  pretty  hard :  he 
■aid,  *  Put  it  in  my  hat.'  1  let  him  take  the  five-shilling  piece  out  of  my  hand :  as 
soan  as  he  had  taken  it  I  snapped  my  pistol  at  him;  it  did  not  go  off:  he  stag- 
gered back,  and  held  up  his  tjunds  and  said,  '  Oh  I>ord'.  oh  Lord!'  1  jumped  out 
of  the  chaise  :  he  ran  awav,  and  I  after  him  about  six  or  seven  hundred  yards, 
and  there  took  him.  I  hit  him  a  blow  on  his  back  ;  he  begged  for  mercy  on  his 
knees ;  I  took  his  neckcloth  off  and  tied  his  hands  with  it,  and  brought  him  back 
to  the  chaise:  then  I  told  the  gentlemen  in  the  chaise  that  was  the  errand  I  came 
upon,  and  wished  them  a  good  journey,  and  brought  the  prisoner  to  London. 
Qwttion  by  the  pnjoner :  Ask  him  how  he  Uvea.  Norton  :  I  keep  a  shop  in  Wych 
Street,  and  sometimes  I  take  a  thief  The  post-boy  stated  on  the  trial  that  he  had 
told  Norton  if  they  did  not  meet  the  highwayman  between  Knightabrtd^u  and 
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Keniiogton,  ihcy  should  not  meet  him  at  all — a  proof  of  the  (rcquoney  or  tbcwc 
oceurrvnccs  in  that  neighbourhood.  Truly  while  such  tricku  were  plajcd  in  the 
park  by  noblcmfn  and  gentlemen  in  the  daytime,  and  by  (bot-pads  at  night,  the 
propinquity  of  the  place  of  execution  nt  Tylmrn  to  the  place  of  gaiety  in  the 
Bing  was  quite  as  desirable  ae  it  sceina  upon  lint  thought  aaomalous. 

The  Kini;  we  have  already  observed  wkb  the  first  part  of  llie  park  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  gay  world.  Evelyn's  complaint  of  the  exaction  of  the  "sordid 
fetloir  who  had  purcliased  it  of  the  Etato>  as  they  arc  called,"  seems  to  imjdy  that 
it  had  been  a  resort  for  horsemen  and  people  in  rarriagcs  prc%'iou3  to  16"ilJ.  He 
more  than  once  notes  a  visit  to  Hyde  Park,  "where  was  his  Majesty  and  abun- 
dance of  gallantry."  The  light-Kcing  Pcpys,  loo,  appears  from  his  journal,  a« 
might  have  been  anticipated,  to  have  been  a  frcf|ucnt  visitant  We  have  already 
seen  how  dexterously  he  "did  take  notice  o£  Mr.  Cutler,  the  merchant,"  to  save 
himself  the  ex[K.'iise  of  coacU-hire ;  and  heard  the  melodious  sigh  he  breathed  on 
RccounL  of  his  inability  to  be  there  on  May-day,  His  Paul  Pry  disposition  has 
led  him  to  leave  on  record  that  on  the  -Ith  of  April,  IC63.  he  went  "after  dinner 
to  Hide  Parke;  at  the  parkc  was  the  King,  and  in  another  coach  my  LadyCastlc- 
maine,  they  greeting  one  another  at  every  turn."  Nor  must  wc  pass  over  in 
Mlcncc  his  own  equestrian  feats,  worthy  of  his  tailor-sire: — "  1662,  December  22. 
[Followed  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Coventry  i:;'.o  St.  James's  Park],  and  in  the  park 
Mr.  Coventry's  people  having  a  horse  ready  for  mc  (so  fine  a  one  that  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  get  upon  him.  but  I  did,  and  found  tnyself  more  feared  than 
hurt),  and  followed  the  Duke  and  some  of  his  people  to  Hide  Parke."  The  grave 
Ethercge  thought  a  ride  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  wholo  more  conducive  to  morslity 
than  a  walk  in  the  Mall : — 

"  Youiuj  Bclhiir.  Most  piMjplo  prefer  Hyde  Park  lo  this  place. 

"Harriet.  It  has  the  lictter  reputation,  I  confess;  but  I  abominate  the  dull 
diversions  there :  the  formal  bows,  the  affected  smites,  the  silly  by-words,  and 
amorous  tweers  in  passing.  Here  ouc  meets  with  a  little  coaversaliou  now 
and  then. 

"  I.  BeU.  These  couversalions  have  been  fatal  to  some  of  your  ftcx,  madam. 

"  Har.  It  may  bu  bo  :  because  some  who  want  temper  have  been  undone  by 
gaming,  must  others  who  hare  it  wholly  deny  themselves  the  jdeasurc  of  play  7" 

After  Kin;;  William  |{mk  up  his  abode  in  Kensington  pnlacc,  n  court  end  of 
the  town  giitlicred  around  it.  The  praises  of  Kensington  Gardens  as  ihcy 
ajipearcd  in  the  dnj-a  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Tickcll  and  Addison,  have  already  bc«« 
alluded  to.  The  large  gardens  laid  out  by  Queen  Caroline  were  openc<t  lo  the 
public  en  Satui-dayB,  when  the  king  and  court  went  tu  Richmond.  All  visllor*. 
however,  were  ronuired  to  njipoar  in  full  dress,  which  must  have  lent  a  stately  and 
recherche  character  to  the  Kcene.  These  occasional  glimpses  into  the  seelusioo  of 
sovereigns  who  were  foreigners  in  the  land  they  reigned  over,  contrast  chamrter- 
istically  with  the  publicity-courting  manner*  of  the  time  of  Charles  H.  The  forma) 
solitudes  of  Kensington,  remote  from  the  brilliant  ga'i.  ty  of  the  Ring  and  Mall, 
mark  a  new  and  widely  different  era.  St.  James's  Park  was  the  appitipriatc 
locjility  of  a  court  in  which  Ethcrege,  Suckling.  Sedlcy,  and  Buckingham  dangled. 
The  uml>r;»geou9  shades  of  Kensington,  into  which  the  clatter  of  the  gaudy 
equipages  at  the  further  end  of  the  park  penetrated  "  like  notes  by  diatanec  made 
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more  sweet,"  was  the  equally  appropriate  retirement  of  a  court,  the  t)-j>e  of 

whocc  literary  characters  was  Sir  Kichard  Btackniorc,  and  from  which  the  light 

gracfs  of  Pope  kept  at  a  diBtance.     They  were,  liowcvor,  not  an  unamiablc  race; 

I      Ihcac  German  sovereigns,  as  they  could  tcli  wiio  were  admitted  to  their  80cicty« 

■  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  MoiiUigu  knew  that  Ocorgc  I.  could  appreciate  in  hia  own 
V  quiet  way  a  pretty  face  and  lively  dispoBition.  A  couple  of  anecdotes  somewhere 
"  told  of  GcoTge  n.  have  a  bearing  on  our  subject,  and  leave  a  favourable  im- 

prension  of  a  King  of  whose  character  orientation  formed  no  part:^ — "  His  Majcatj' 

ramc  one  day  to  the  Richmond  Gardens,  and  finding  the  gates  of  them  locked, 

^  while  some  decently  dressed  persons  were  standing  on  the  outside,  called  for  the 

H  lu'ad  ganlener  and  told  him  to  open  the  door  immediately :  '  Mr  subjects,'  added  he, 

H  •  walk  where  they  please.*  The  same  gardener  complaining  to  him  one  day  that  the 

■  company  in  Kichmond  Gardens  had  taken  up  some  of  the  flower  roots  and  shrub* 
that  were  planted  there,  his  only  reply  was,  '  Plant  more,  you  blockhead,'  " 

H  When  the  court  ceased  to  reside  at  Kensington,  the  gardens  were  thrown 
,  cntindy  open.  They  still,  however,  retain  so  much  of  their  oiiginiil  secluded 
I      character  that  they  arc  impervious  to  horses  and  equipages.     ^Between   their 

I  influence  and  that  of  the  drive,  the  whole  park  has  been  drawn  into  the  \ortcx 
of  gaiety.    Its  eastern  extremity,  except  along  the  Serpentine,  still  retains  a  homely 
character,  contrasting  with  thatwhirh  St.  James's  Park  has   long  worn,  and  the 
Green  Park  is  now  assuming.    It  is  questionable  whether  any  attempt  to  make  it 
iHnerwoald  improve  it.    The  efleetpnHlucedbythc  swift  crossing  and  re-crossing  of 
]uipagcs.  and  the  passage  of  horsemen — the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the 
[crowd  of  Sunday  loungers  and  country  cousins  congregated  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  leading  characters  of  the  day.  or  determine  the  fashionable  shade  for  dani- 
tfiison  trouseis,  constitute  the  attraction  of  the  park.     The  living  contents  throw 
he  scenery  amid  which  they  move  into  the  shade.     The  plainness  of  the  park, 
Ftoo,  makes  it  perhaps  a  more  fitting  vestibule  to  the  more  omamentcd  gardens  at 
ills  west  end. 

Having  rcntured  to  point  out  the  most  eligible  method  of  entering  the  Green 
'Park  and  St.  Janic»'.s,  we  may  do  the  same  office  for  the  visitants  of  ITydn  Park 
And  Kensington  Gardens.  Enter  from  Grosveuor  Gate.  After  crossing  llio 
drive,  if  your  object  is  to  sec  the  company,  walk  first  olong  (be  footpath,  in  tlio 

■llirectiou  of  Myde  Park  Corner,  where  A|islcy  House  now  stands  and  the  Parlia- 
Tnentary  fort  once  stood ;  then  retuniing.  extend  your  lounge  on  the  other  side 
till  you  reach  Cumberland  Gate,  near  where  the  elms  of  Tyburn  wituessed  the 
execution  of  the  "  gentle  Mortimer;"  and  where,  in  after  days,  terminated  the 
^valk  prescribed  by  way  of  i>cnance  to  thr  Queen  nf  Charles  I.  by  her  Confct^or, 
Bund  the  less  voluntary  excursions  of  many  oifenders  against  the  law;  and  where 
an  iron  plate,  bearing  the  inscriptiou  "  Here  stood  Tyburn  turn]iike,"  marks  the 
last  earthly  resting  place  «-f  Oliver  Cromwell.     Walk  backwards  and  forwards 
along  this  beat,  like    a   wild   beast   in   its   cage,  till   satiated    with  the   sight, 
[N.  13.  Do  not  forget  to  admire  the  little  carriages  for  rbildren.  dra^vn  by  goals, 
^which  have  a  stand  near  Cumberland  Gate,  ns  donkeys  for  juvenile  equestrians 
^■bave  un  Hani[)stead  Heath.]     Next  cross  the  park  from  Grosvenor  Gate  to  the 
Brcstigus  of  the  King,  which  scene  of  the  gaUantry  of  Charity  II.  you  will  in  all 
^pTtibabiJily  find  occupied  by  half-a-dozen  little  chimney-sweejiH  playing  at  pitch- 
uul-toBB.     Advance  in  the  same  direction  till  midway  between  the  King  and  tho 
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allow  your  cycft  to  wander  acroAs  the  water  to  the  gateways  admittmg  to  Hyde 
Park  and  Constilutiun  Hill,  and  lic-hind  ihnn  to  the  towers  of  Westminstvr 
Abbey.  This  is  also  a  faTourable  spot  for  a  iiioniing  or  mid-Uay  peep  iutu  Ken- 
•ingtoD  Gardens.  It  if  a  curious  feeling  with  which  oae  amid  the  frc&hness  of 
a  spring  or  summer's  morning  watches  the  boatman  of  the  Humane  Society 
iluwly  oaring  his  way  across  the  "  river."  sparkling  in  the  early  sun,  as  if  in 
quest  of  those  who  may  have  availed  themsclres  of  the  silence  of  night  to  termi- 
nate their  earthly  sufferings  in  the  wati*r.  It  ri-niiiiils  one  of  the  horrible  grotesque 
of  the  inscription  below  a  plate  of  Ktisamund's  Pond,  which  we  quoted  when 
talking  of  that  scene.  Once  in  Kensington  Gardens,  you  cannot  go  wrong. 
Ramble  deviously  on  along  the  vistas  and  through  the  thickets,  now  surrounded 
by  nibbling  sheep,  now  eyeing  the  gam1>ols  of  the  aquirrcl,  till  you  come  into  the 
airy  space  surrounded  by  the  palace,  the  banqueting-house  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
stately  trees,  where  a  slill  pond  lies  mirroring  the  soft  blue  sky.* 

•  Hyil*  PmIi,  tht  (iifm  uiii  Si,  Janm'i  Pmlti,  may  l>«  rpgardnJ  u  forming  part  gf  to  uniritvrmplfd  ipac*  of 
ofMd  pleaauit^niuuJ.  Thii  u  rjul  hj  afi^iml  uuw  that  tb«j  unljr  tuucli  willi  tlivtr  anglva,  but  il  mat  otittm'nm 
btfore  the  |Munil  m  wliich  Apalcy  H>Hiie  anil  Humilcoti  IHott  ■tuid  «u  lilctted  (Vom  Hyde  F&tk.  Km  jtt 
IW  ultimiu  which  oanatctM  tticm,  where  Hjda  I'iatk  Ual«  and  the  gttU  al  (b«  Up  of  Connitulion  Hill  ftont  mch 
othff.  iionIyBtleauated,DOtiiM«nMtiKl.  Tbey  liavduoroovwiiaceibpUvToliitiua  beva  invariably  iiittiutMl  to  ttw 
can  at  ibe  moic  fsngn.  To  rtrabd  th«  nudn  of  their  coutiuutly,  s  plu  of  old  SL  Juki  ■  ^ri^  n  vbicb  thi 
ponlioD  of  Hjnfe  Pktk  Coniti  ■  ladicaUMl,  ii  MbjoiiunL 
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4.  The  Rkoent's  PXkk. 

The  Regent's  Park  lies  at  the  south  foot  of  the  conic^emmenco  called  FrimTOie 
Hill,  which  is  connected  by  a  ridge  somewhat  lower  than  its  summit  with  the 
higher  eminence  of  Hampstead  to  the  north.  On  the  west  side  of  Primrose  Hill 
a  small  stream  is  formed  from  the  drainings  of  several  springs,  nearly  at  the  same 
elevation  as  the  connecting  ridge,  which  originally  flowed  in  a  southern  direction 
across  what  is  now  the  Regerit's  Park,  to  the  west  side  of  Maryhono  worl^house ; 
thence  in  a  direction  slightly  to  the  east  of  south  between  Manchester  Square  and 
the  High  Street  of  Marybone,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Hanover  Square,  to  the 
mews  between  Bond  Street  and  Berkeley  Square ;  thence  turning  to  the  west  of 
south,  it  crossed  the  lower  part  of  Berkeley  Square,  and  entering  the  Green  Park 
a  little  to  the  cost  of  the  Ranger's  house,  crossed  what  was  once  the  site  of  the 
Mulberry  Garden,  now  the  Garden  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  Tothill  Fields, 
to  the  Thames.  This  is  the  celebrated  rivulet  Ay-bourne  or  Tyboume,  from 
which,  what  has  been  called  in  later  days  the  parish  and  manor  of  Mary-le-bonc, 
or  Marybone,  took  their  original  name.  The  ancient  Manor-house  of  Marybone 
stood  opposite  the  church.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown,  and  mention  is  made  of  a  stag  having  on  one  occasion  been 
hunted  within  the  pale  of  the  park  attached  to  it  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Russian  Ambassadors.  A  part  of  the  manor  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
Crown.  Out  of  this  and  some  neighbouring  fields,  purchased  for  the  purpose,  was 
constructed  the  Park,  which,  by  its  name,  reminds  ua  of  its  having  been  projected 
and  laid  out  during  the  Regency. 

The  south  side  of  the  Regent's  Park  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  parallel 
to  the  New  Road,  which  is  to  the  south  of  it.  The  east  side,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  south  side,  extends  northward  to  Gloucester  Gate,  a  distance  of  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  west  side,  forming  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
south  side,  extends  in  a  direction  west  of  north  to  Hanover  Gate,  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  The  northern  terminations  of  the  east  and  west  sides  are  connected 
by  an  irregular  curve  nearly  coinciding  with  the  sweep  of  the  Regent's  Canal, 
which  passes  along  and  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park.  A  sheet  of 
water  extends  from  Hanover  Gate  in  a  south-east  direction  parallel  to  the  west 
side  of  the  park,  and  curving  round  at  a  south-west  angle,  continues  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  south  side  to  about  the  middle  of  it.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the 
west  side  an  arm  of  this  sheet  of  water  extends  at  right  angles  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  park.  The  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  Tyburn  rivulet  flowed  in 
days  of  old,  stretches  from  its  termination  up  to  Primrose  Hill,  which  is  nearly 
due  north  of  it.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  park,  forming  an  oblong  parallelognuD, 
slope  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  to  the  former  channel  of  the  stream 
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ftTii!  the  nutih-cnst  ai\d  south  arms  of  the  artificial  lake  which  ia  formed  by  its 
collci-t4;(l  WAttrrs,  nnil  which  resemble,  to  use  a  simile  more  accurate  than  dijrni- 
ficd,  the  armngomcnt  of  the  three  legs  im  an  iBle-of-Miin  halfpenny.  Within  the 
hotucs  of  the  Crescent  forraetl  by  its  north-cust  and  south  arms  is  the  King,  the 
inlerior  of  which  is  oecujiied  by  the  Garden  of  the  Botanical  Society.  On  the 
eastern  slojjej  at  the  north  end  of  the  park,  is  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

I  Oil  the  east  side  of  the  parlt,  a  little  south  of  Gloucester  Gate,  arc  the  enclosed 
villa  and  grounds  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Taylor;  on  the  west  side,  a  little  north 
of  Hanover  Gate,  tho*e  of  the  Marquis  uf  Hertford.  Along  the  east,  south,  and 
vest  sides  of  flic  park  arc  continuous  ranges  of  bundings,  the  architecture  of 
which  is  in  some  cases  sHlTiciently  florid,  in  others  more  than  sufficiently  gro- 

Iteaquc.  The  open  north  side  allows  the  eye  to  range  over  the  beautiful  uplands. 
Primrose  Hill,  Highgate,  Hampstcad,  and  the  range  extending  westward  in  the 
direction  of  Harrow. 
The  history  of  the  Park,  as  a  i>ark,  is  a  brief  one.  An  anonymous  writer 
speaks  of  it  in  1812  as  "already  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  one  of  the 
most  fashionable,  Sunday  promenades  about  town ;"    adding,  however,  that  it 

§"doe8  not  appear  to  he  in  a  progress  likely  to  promise  a  apecdy  completion.'* 
It  is  now  |)vrhap3  as  far  advanced  towards  completion  as  human  aid' can  bring 
it;  time  and  the  vegetative  power  of  natiirc  alone  can  give  those  dimensions  to 
its  trees  that  will  reveal,  to  its  full  extent,  the  taste  with  which  the  grounds  are 
laid  ouL     Even  in  their  iatmature  state,  however,  the  grounds  have  much  of 

I  beauty  in  tlieni.  and  the  view  to  the  north  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  none 
of  the  other  parks.     Whcii  Primrose  Hill  has  been  included  within  the  enceinte, 
its  managers  may  nay, 
"  And  now  l«boTrotie  man  bsth  done  his  part." 

At  a  promenade,  the  Regent's  Park  seems  quite  as  much  in  vogue  as  either  of 
tlie  other  t(ro;  as  a  drive,  Hyde  Park  retains  its  uncontested  supremacy.     The 

I  Zoological  Gardens  arc  a  source  of  interest  not  |KisseHsed  by  the  other  parks,  and 
the  Colosseum  ia  a  rare  attraction  to  siglit-seers. 
The  ante-park  period  of  the  Krgcnt*s  Park  history  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
utter  silence.  The  ancient  Manor-house,  already  alluded  to  more  than  once, 
had  a  bowling-green,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  Qneon  Anne's  reign,  was  fre- 
quented by  pemons  of  rank,  but  aiterwardx  fell  into  disrepute.  The  amuse- 
uienta  of  the  place  are  alluded  to  by  Lady  Mary  Wurtlcy  Montagu,  who,  in  the 
line — 
^B  "  Suiiie  diik<-fl  &.1  MiryloQc  bowl  time  sway*' — 

points  at  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  constant  in  his  visits,  and 
gave  Ih-TC  the  annual  feast  (o  hiB  jieiulahlfS,  at  whirl)  his  standing  parting  toast 
WBi — "May  as  many  of  us  aa  remain  unhanged  next  spring  meet  here  again.** 
Previous  Lu  1737  Maryhone  Gardens  wvri:  open  to  the  public;  after  that  year, 
according  to  Malcolm,  "  Ihc  company  resorting  to  them  becoming  more  respectable, 
I  Mr.  Gough,  the  keeper,  determined  tu  demand  a  shilling  as  entrancc-muney" — 
the  only  instance  in  which  wc  have  hoard  of  a  fine  im|Hw*pd  upon  people  foi 
becoming  respectable.     In  1777  the  (^dcns  were  finally  closed.    Their  memory 


XIII.— UNDEKGROUND. 

Catno  ire  imagine  any  calamity  to  occur  to  London  which  should  utterlj  Bwe*p 
■tky  ill  those  outward  evidences  of  her  greatness  which  more  particularly  excite 
tievonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  reduce  her  to  as  dread  a  ruin  ua 
"^  which  the  author  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen'  describes — 

•■  High  towers,  fair  temple*,  goodly  theatres, 
SiroQg  walls,  rich  porrhcs,  princely  pal&cei. 
Large  itrecit,  brave  boutes,  uctM  uputchrea, 
Sure  g&te«,  awcel  garden*,  stalely  gsllcriea. 
Wrought  with  Tair  pillaraaitd  line  imageriea; 
All  these,  oh  pity  !  now  ar«  turn'd  to  dust. 
And  ovMRrown  with  black  oblivion's  rmt  ;"— 

*<>liU  we  imagine  that  IIuh  great  capital  of  capitals  should  ever  be  what  Babylon 

H— il»  very  site  forgotten, ^-one  could  not  but  almost  envy  the  delight  with 

rhi(}i  the  antiquaries  of  that  future  time  would  hear  of  eume  discovery  of  a 

l^ndon  MoK  the  soil  still  remaining.     We  can  fancy  we  see  the  progress  of  the 

excavators  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  mighty,  but  for  a  whik'  inexplicable, 

iabvrmth,  till  the  whole  was  cleared  open  to  the  daylight,  and  the  vast  system  lay 

bare  before  them,  revealing  in  the  clearest  language  the  magnitude  and  splendour 

of  the  place  to  which  it  had  belonged,  the  skill  and  entcrpriao  of  the  people. 

l<et  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what  this  system  arromplishes.     Do  we  want 
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water  in  our  houses? — wc  turn  a  Binall  insinimcnt,  and  the  limpid  stream  fTom 
the  springs  of  Hertfordshire,  or  of  Hampstcad  Heath,  or  from  the  river  Thames, 
comes  flowing,  as  it  were  l»y  magic,  into  our  vessels.  Do  we  wish  to  got  rid  of  it 
when  no  longer  scrriccahlc  ? — the  trouble  i»  no  greater;  in  an  instant  it  is  on  its 
way  through  the  silent  depths.  Do  wc  wUh  for  an  artificial  day  ? — through  that 
same  mysterious  channel  comes  streaming  up  into  every  comer  of  our  chambers, 
counting-huusi^s,  or  shops,  the  subtle  air  which  waits  but  our  bidding  to  become 
— light !  The  talcs  which  amuse  our  childhood  have  no  greater  marrcls  than 
these.  Yet,  as  the  very  naturn  of  a  system  of  underground  communication  pre- 
cludes it  from  being  one  of  the  shows  of  the  metropolis,  wc  seldom  think  of  it, 
except  when  some  such  picturesque  scene  as  that  shown  in  the  engraving  calls 
our  attention  to  those  gloomy  regions,  or  when  wc  hear  of  people  wandt-ring  into 
them  from  the  Thames  till  they  find  Cheapside  or  Temple  Bar  above  their  heads.* 
It  is  principally  to  the  growth  of  this  system  in  its  two  chief  features,  the  sewage 
and  supply  of  water,  that  we  now  propose  to  request  our  readers'  attention. 

*'  Anciently,  until  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  two  hundred  yeftrs  later,  this 
City  of  London  was  watered  (besides  the  famous  river  of  Thames  on  the  south 
part)  with  the  river  of  the  Wells,  as  it  was  then  called,  on  the  west ;  with  a  water 
lUed  Walbrook  nmning  through  the  midst  of  the  City  into  the  river  of  Thames 

rering  the  heart  thereof;  and  with  a  fourth  water,  or  bourn,  which  ran  within 
the  Citv  through  Langbourn  Ward,  watering  that  part  in  the  east.  In  the  west 
suburbs  was  also  another  great  water,  called  Oldborn,  which  had  iti>  fall  into  the 
river  ofWe]l8."t  To  this  wc  may  add,  from  Fitzstephcn,  "There  are  also  about 
London,  on  the  north  of  the  suburbs,  choice  fountains  of  water,  sweet,  wholesome^ 
and  clear,  streaming  forth  among  the  glistening  pebble  stones.  In  this  nnmber 
Holywell,  ClcrkcnwcU,  and  Saint  Clement's  Well  are  of  most  note,  and  frequented 
above  the  rest  when  scholars  nnd  the  youth  of  the  City  take  the  air  abroad  in 
the  summer  evenings.*'  Wc  fancy  the  worthy  ancient  who  describes  this  scene, 
amidst  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  himself  often  sauntered,  now  stopping  to  admire 
the  "glistening  pebble-stones."  now  reclining  beneath  the  shade  of  some  of  the 
trees  that  bordered  the  stream,  would  lie  puzzled  could  he  see  Clerkenwell  now. 
This  part  took  its  name  "  from  the  parish  clerks  in  London ;  who,  of  old  time,  were 
accustomed  there  yearly  to  assemble,  and  to  play  stimc  large  history  of  Holy 
Scripture.  For  example,  of  later  time,— to  wit,  in  the  year  1390,  the  fourteenth 
of  Richard  II.,--I  read  that  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  on  the  ISth  of 
July,  played  interludes  at  Skinnfr's  Well,  near  unto  Clerks'  Well,  which  play 
continued  three  days  together;  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  noblcH,  l>cing  present 
Also  in  the  year  1409.  the  tenth  of  Henry  IV.,  they  played  a  ploy  at  the  Skinner's 
Well  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  was  of  matter  from  Iho  creation  of  the  world. 
There  were  to  see  the  same  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  and  gentle*  in  England."* 

*  lta{i[>caroil,  fraiii  au  iiii^iteBl  Ik-IiI  on  tlir  n.-tnAiiu  uf  n  tirun  ilt*iri>vrit<l  li«n«iLlli  Sliitf  Idkoc,  IrmptD  lUr,  iii 
Svplnalier,  1^3!),  Ili&t  th<rrv  vitn  ]ior*>>tii  wlio  arhully  miulc  a  livrlihood  by  going  up  tbew  Mwcn  tn  anuch  of 
any  ttn.y  nrliclM  l)ial  inrgla  1>r>  loft  hy  (tie  fllvBiil.  Wp  bnv«  outfclvn  b*ni  (oM  by  cut  at  IhcBi  ihul  L«lus  hrrtt 
ill  tlie  Kwcn  Tiir  cigdtorn  hnon  togwthrr,  ait<l  tU.\t  Ut  hm  gon«  ftiiin  tlw  Tliaiii««  nel  iii*itIj  Iu  HoIU<ttsG( 
CI*'k<nwcU,  Uiit  bi  CiLni<!i7ii  Town.  T]itj  cnity  n  Ijuitmi  wUh  Uirni  to  wcuie  a»a]r  llie  rat*.  A  aitiui  Ixoit  mtM 
tudNtl  be  iioevMory  fLir  lo  Trightful  tat  occuintian.  The  gutt  evolrctl  at*  cnmeliinet  w  pmvfrl^il  h  to  Ud«  ii|t 
(!)•  mumicjr ;  anil  cren  ul  iMHr  exploaioni  tkoM  trilliin  mxj  U  ilUlril  in  llic  sudden  Buna.  Sudi  cum^  m  m 
told,  iwic  ocaimd . 

t  Suv,  b.  I.  p.  23.  ;  lb.  b.  i.  )>.  U. 
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AD  the  streams  which  FitzsUphon  mentions  flowed  into  the  river  of  Wells,  and, 
in  Tact,  gave  that  name  to  it ;  although  it  a^ipcars  to  have  been  also  known  From  a 
vm  early  period  as  the  Fleet.  As  this  river  fonna  an  important  illustration  of 
oDtiubjcct  generally,  we  may  as  well  linit  notice  such  other  running  stream*  that 
originally  watered  and  drained  Lontlon  as  had  no  connection  with  the  Fleet. 
TicWftll-brookcamo  from  the  north  (probably  Moor)  fields,  and,  entering  the  City 
nil  between  Moorgate  and  Bishopsgate,  divided  theCity  into  twoparts.  "From 
lli*»rall  it  passed  to  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  I.rtjthbury;  from  thence  beneath 
ihc  lower  part  of  the  Grocere'  Hall,  about  the  east  part  of  their  kitchen;  under 
Sl  Mildred's  Church,  somewhat  west  from  the  Slocks  Market ;  from  thence 
thtough  Bucklersbur}',  by  one  great  house  builded  of  stone  and  timl)cr,  called  tho 
'Old  Barge,'  lH?cause  haifjexvul  fif  Ihe  river  of  'i'hami:s  vert  rcwtii  vp  sq  fur  into  thtf 
Itstk;  OD  the  back  side  of  the  houses  in  Walbrook  Street  (which  taketh  name 
bm  tlic  said  brook)  ;  by  the  west  end  of  St.  John's  Church  u|>on  Walbrook; 
Boder  Horseshoe  Bridjje ;  by  the  west  side  of  Tallow  Chandlers'  Hall,  and  of 
lb  Skinners'  Hall ;  and  so  behind  the  other  houses  to  Elbow  Lane,  and  by  a 
fvt  thereof  down  Greenwich  Lane  into  the  river  of  Tliamcs.*'* 

ksthe  City  increased  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  became  the  centre  towards 

■Ucb  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  men  of  business  pressed,  every  inch  of  ground 

ptw  valuable.     Bridges  here  and  there  were  thrown  over  the  Watbrook,  and 

booses  erected   upon   them;  the  exam])le  became  generally  followed;  until  at 

W  the  whole  was  arched  over  ua  it  remains  to  this  day.     Some  interesting 

tWecs  of  this  once  "  fair  brook  of  sweet  water''  were  recently  discovered.     In 

suiting  tho  cxcavationa  for  the  new  line  of  streets  north  of  the  Mansion  Honse, 

**J  soil  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feel  below  the  present  surface  was  foimd  to  be 

^ist,  highly  impregnated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  almost  of  inky 

Wackneas  in  colour.     Throughout  the  same  line  were  at  intervals  noticed   a  vast 

^d  almost  continuous  number  of  pilos.  which  in  Princes  Street  were  particularly 

•  retjutut.  anu  where  also  they  desi-c-iided  much   deeper.     From   this   we  may 

P^^rccivc  at  wliat  an  early  jHsriod  the  Walbrook  liad  been  embanked,  and  how 

'dportant  its  stream  must  have  been  thought  when  such  extensive  labours  wero 

**<^«lowcd  upon  it.     The  Langlmurn,  which  gave  name  to  tho  ward,  and  was  so 

'^^Ucd  from  tho  length  of  its  winding  stream,  has  disappeared  in  the  same  way  ai 

*^    Walbrook.     This  wellL-d  out  of  the  ground  in  Fcnchurch  Street,  and  ran 

"trough  Lombard  and  other  streets  to  Share-bourn  Lane,  which  received  that 

I  '^nic  on  account  of  the  botim  here  sharing  or  dividing  into  several  rills,  taking 

**ch  a  separate  way  to  the  Thames. 

The  source  of  that  river  which  l*ope  has  inimurtuUzed  as 

"  The  king  of  dykes !  llian  wljom  no  i]uir«  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  tlir  ijlvcr  floud," 

*wiaspot  somewhat  different  fnmi  iht!  place  where  one  might  look  for  it  who 

"Hnr  it  only  by  Pope's  famous  aUusions.     The  Fleet  has  its  origin  in  the  high 

PWDila  of  tbat  must  beautiful  of  heaths,  Hampatead;  nor  did  its  waters  for  some 

''Tttaries  belie  the  place  of  their  birth.     From  Hanipstcad  it  paascd  by  Kentish 

I'ffln.  Camden  Town,  and  the  old  church  of  Sl.  Pamras,  towards  Battle  BridgQ 


Hluw,  b.  ir.  |i  3. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  wliich  plnce  an  anchor  U  said  to  hai'c  been  found,  from 
which  it  ifl  inferred  that  veasols  must  have  anciently  pasted  from  the  Thames  w 
far  uj)  the  river.  It  next  directed  its  course  j'ast  Bajpiigge  WclU  and  the  House 
of  Correction,  towards  the  valley  at  the  backof  Mount  Pleasant,  Warner  Street,  and 
Saffron  Hill,  and  so  to  the  bottom  of  Holborn.  Here  it  ri^eeived  the  waters  of  the 
Old  Bourne  (whence  the  name  Holborn),  whirli  rose  near  Midille  Row,  and  the  chan- 
nel of  which  forms  the  sewer  of  Holborn  Hill  to  this  day.  \Vc  have  Stow'a  expreii 
testimony  to  the  ancient  Bwcetnesa  and  freshness  of  the  Fleet ;  hut  it  did  not  long 
retain  its  original  character  when  a  busy  population  had  g;athrrcd  upon  its  banks. 
So  early  as  1*200  the  monks  of  White  Friar*  complained  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment that  the  putrid  exhalations  arising  from  it  were  so  powerful  aa  to  overcome 
all  the  frankincense  burnt  at  their  altars  during  divine  service,  and  even  occa- 
■ioned  the  deaths  of  many  of  the  brethren.  The  monks  of  the  Black  Friars,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose  house  was  tn  Salisbury  Court,  joined  in  the  com- 
•^laint.  The  state  of  the  river  appears  to  have  been  as  injurious  to  the  eommerce, 
also,  as  to  the  health  of  the  metropolis.  At  a  Parliament  held  at  Carlisle  in  1307, 
Henry  Lary.Earl  of  Lincoln,  complained  that,  whereas,  in  times  past,  the  course 
of  water  running"  at  I^ndon,  under  Old  Borne  Bridge  and  Fleet  Bridge,  into  the 
Thames,  had  been  of  such  breadth  and  depth  that  ten  or  twelve  ships,  naviea  at 
once  with  merchandizes,  were  wont  to  come  to  the  foresaid  bridge  of  Fleet,  and 
some  of  them  unto  Old  Borne  Bridge ;  now  the  same  course  (by  filth  of  the 
tanners  and  such  other*)  was  sore  decayed  ;  also  by  raising  of  wharfs,  but  espe- 
cially by  "  diversion  of  the  water  niaile  by  them  of  the  New  Temple,  for  their  mills 
standing  without  Baynard's  Castle."  The  river  was  accordingly  cleansed,  and 
the  milts,  which  for  a  time  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Turnmill  Brook,  removed  ;  but 
it  did  not  recover  its  former  depth  or  breadth.  From  that  time  down  to  the  last 
century  numerous  were  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  sconrthc 
whole  channel  through;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great 
endeavour  was  made  to  accomplish  a  still  more  important  measure — that  was  the 
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bringing  together  into  one  head,  at  or  near  Hani|wiead,  all  the  springs  that 
^applied  it,  in  the  hope  thut  thus  u  sufficient  stream  might  be  obtained  to   keep 
the  river  constantly  clean.     The  attein])t,  however,  failed,  and  from  that  time  mav 
be  dated  the  regular  progress  of  the  decline  of  the  once  important  Fleet  river. 
About  this  period  it  lost  the  charm  attached  to  the  nanieof  riVffr;  it  became  known 
as  the  Fleet  Dyke.     The  river  never  looked  up  after  that.     Everything  was  dune 
for  it  that  could  be  done.     The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  civic  authorities,  in  1G06, 
cleansed  it  ss  before,  and  caused  floodgates  to  be  made  in   "  Holborn  Ditch  and 
Fleet  Ditch,"   with  some  little  benefit.     Several  interesting  remains  were  dis- 
covered on  this  occasion.     At  the  depth  of  iifteon  feet  were  found  Roman  utensils, 
and  a  little  decfu-r  a  great  quantity  of  Koman  coins,  in  silver,  cojiper,  hraaa,  and 
other  metals,  but  more  in  gold.     At  Holborn  Bridge  were  found  two  brazen  lares, 
or  household  gods  of  that  people,  almut  four  inches  long^the  one  a  Bacchus,  tho 
other  a  Ceres.     Maitland  and  Pennant  concur  in  thinking  it  highly  probable  that 
these  were  thrown  in  by  the  aflrighted   Uonmns  at  the  approach  of  Boadicea, 
when  seventy  thousand  of  their  people  were  slain  and  the  city  reduced  to  ashes. 
Some  similar  circumstance  appears  to  have  occurred  in  a  later  time,  from  the 
Dumber  of  Saxon  antiquities  found  in  the  same  place,  including  spurn,  weapons, 
keys,  seals,  medals,  crosses,  and  crueitixes.     After  the  fire  of  London,  the  Fleet 
wu  again  cleansed,  deepened,  and  enlarged,  and  various  other  improvemcnl« 
made.     The  sides  were  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  warehouses  on  each  side, 
which  ran  under  the  street,  and  were  designed  to  be  used  for  the  laying  in  of 
coals  and  uther  commodities.     It  had  now  five  feet  water  at  tho  lowest  tide  at 
Holborn  Bridge  ;  the  wharfs  on  each  side  of  the  channel  were  thirty  feet  broad,  and 
wifre  rendered  secure  from  danger  in  the  night  by  rails  of  oak  being  placed  along  it. 
Over  the  ditch  were  four  stone  bridges — viz.  at  Bridewell  (close  to  the  Thames), 
Fleet  Street,  Fltret  Lane,  and  Holborn-     The  old  river  once  more  bore  the  broad 
barges  of  the  merchants  up  even  to  Holfcom  Bridge.    Unfortunately,  however,  but 
a  few  years  elapsed  before  it  was  as  muddy,  noisome,  and  useless  as  ever.     The 
wits  now  began  to  let  %  their  merciless  shafts  at  it.     One  notorious  offender  u 
^articular  had  the  impudence  to  summon  the  heroes  of  his  '  Dunclad*  to 
" — Where  Fleet  Ditch,  with  dibcoibof^uinR  streams, 
Rulls  Uic  lArgc  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  TImmcs,"— 

with  the  invitation — 

"Here  ilrip.  n»y  cliilHrwi ;  licie  iit  once  lc»|i  in, 
And  prove  w)io  \x*l  can  duh  tbrougb  thick  »nd  thin.* 

This  was  too  much.  Within  the  next  ten  years  the  unfortunate  river  ceased  to 
trouble  its  enemies  any  longer.  In  1732  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament, 
in  which  we  find  the  petitioners  stating  that  "  a  part  of  the  said  channel,  from  Fleet 
Bridge  to  Holiiom  Bridge,  instead  of  heing  useful  to  trade,  as  was  intended,  is 
not  only  filled  up  with  mud  and  become  useless,  but  is  now,  and  for  some  years 
past  hath  been,  a  common  nuisance ;  and  that  several  persons  have  lately  lost 
their  lives  by  falling  into  the  same."  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  the  peti- 
tioners prayed  for  power  to  fill  up  the  channel  uf  the  Fleet  from  Holborn  Bridge 
to  Fleet  Bridge ;  and  next  year  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  accomplish  their  desire. 
The  late  Fleet  Market  soon  occupied  the  site  of  the  river  from  Holl)om  to  Fleet 
Bridge ;  and,  somewhat  later  (in  1764),  the  present  Chatham  Place  the  remainder 
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of  its  course  to  the  ThamcB.  including  its  month,  whcro  the  ■'  navies"  were 
formerly  wont  to  ride.  Henceforward  the  history  of  the  Fleet  merges  into  the 
fi^'ncral  history  of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis. 


.r'. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance which  Uie  inhabitauta  of  Loudon  must  have  experienced  before  tlie  forma- 
tion of  underground  communications  for  carrying  off  the  drainage  of  priratc 
houses.  Soil  had  to  bi-  cai'ricd  from  the  houses  to  placet)  appointed  by  the  City 
authorities,  and  there  wero  no  meanti  of  avoiding  those  douieslic  inconveniences 
which  were  experienced  until  within  a  recent  period  in  Edinburgh,  and  arc  still 
so  annoving  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  on  the  Continent.  In  1G70  the 
public  lajstalU  and  dunghilla  were  lit  Mile  End,  Dowgate  Dock,  Puddle  Dock, 
and  ^Vhiteflial■s,  The  consequences  were,  that  Pestilence  and  Disease  marked  the 
city  as  their  own.  "  One  tlini;  with  anoliier,''  suya  Sir  William  Petty,  ^vriting 
towards  the  close  of  the  sevcnlecutli  ccnlury,  "  a  plague  happencth  in  London 
every  twenty  years."  In  short,  London  generally  must  have  been  then  almost  as 
bad  as  St.  GlteVs  is  now!  The  iirst  attemjit  of  any  imjmrtance  in  the  way  of 
remedy  was  an  act  paascd  in  1531,  up[Kjinting  a  commission,  the  members  of 
which  were  authorised  "  to  survey  the  walls,  streams,  ditches,  banks,  gutters, 
sewers,  gotcs,  culcics,  bridges,  trenches,  mills,  miltdams,  floodgates,  |>onds,  lo<-ks, 
and  hebbing  wears,"  Under  this  very  act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  VUL, 
two  of  the  seven  existing  boards  of  commissioners  still  exercise  their  powem 
From  the  passing  of  that  act  down  to  the  present  time  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  been  slow  but  steady ;  and  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  make  London  in  all  these  matters  an  example 
to  most  of  her  sister  capitals  throughout  the  \Yorld.  We  must  notice  a  few  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  svstem.  The  metropolitan  district  of  sewers  includes  an 
area  of  ten  miles  round  the  General  Post  OfHcc,  which  is  subdivided,  and  plac«d 
under  the  management  of  the  seven  "  boards"  we  have  mentioned.  The  cemmts- 
sionera  asfacss  the  inhabitants  in  their  respective  districts  to  the  scwer-rate,  which 
is  expended  in  the  repair  of  old  sewers  or  in  tlic  forming  of  new.     When  the 
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older  commiasions  were  instituted,  surface  drainage  alone  was  tliotight  uf;  and  as 

aJl  the  house*  on  ihc  line  wero  oonsidcrcd  to  be  benefited  by  it,  all  were  taxed 

ibr  its  support.     The  co%-cring  in  of  tlicso  ancient  drains  has,  boirevor,  given  an 

ad^-anUgc  to  all  those  pcraons  whose  houses  have  a  direct  communication  with 

them,  which  should  have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  arningemcnt  Virith 

rcgtrd  to  payiiicnt*.     But  al  present  houses  which  have  no  underground  com- 

raanication  with  the  main  sewers  pay  precisely  the  Name  as  if  they  had.     It  is  to 

be  hoped  that  this  difficulty  will  bo  uUimalely  got  rid  of  through  the  facilities 

afibrdcd  (and  which  arc  continually  increasing)   of  extending  tlic  advantages  of 

the  system  to  every  part  of  the  nietrojKjIis.     In  all  that  cuncems  this  subject  we 

bare  every  one  of  ns  the  deepest  interest.      Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  striking 

oliscrvation  to  the  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns  should   l>i^  constantly 

remembered:  "  If,"  he  says,  "you  were  to  tabo  a  map  and  mark  out  the  dis- 

tricu  which  arc  the  constant  seats  of  fever  in  London,  as  ascertained  by  tho 

'ccorda  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  a  map  of 

the  Bcwcrs  of  the  metropolis,  you  would  be  able  to  mark  out  invariably  and  with 

•Iwalute  certainty  where  the  sewers  arc  and  where  they  are  not.  by  observing 

^hprc  fever  exists ;  so  that  we  can  always  tell  whcro  tho  commissioners  of  sewers 

have  been  at  work  by  tlie  track  of  Fever." 

The  progress  of  the  sewage  in  London  is  now,  however,  very  rapid,  and  but 

a  few  years  more  will  elapse  before  the  system  must  become  essentially  complete- 

At  present  the  aggregate  length  of  the  sowers  of  the  metropolis  is  enormous; 

and   there   is.  perhaps,  no  other  instance  to  be  found  where  the  expenditure 

of  the  requisite  capital  has  been  attended  with  such  beneficial  result*.     From 

!75G  to  1S34  the   nutnl«cr  of  sewers  either  built  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  City 

district  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  some  of  them  of  very  large  dimensions; 

and  one-third  of  the  sewers  had   been  made  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1634. 

But  a  few  facts   relating   to   the  llolborn   and    Finsbury   Divisiun   will    moat 

■trikingly  illustrate  the  extent  and  rate  of  progress  of  the  London  Sewage.     In 

this,  the  length  of  main  covered  Bewers  is  H'i  miles;  the  length  of  smaller  sewers 

to  carry  off  the  surface  water  from  the  streets  and  roads,  16  miles;  the  length  of 

iwins  leading  from  houses  to  the  main  sewers.  254  miles;  and  the  length  of 

«i»iii  Bcwcrs  oonstructcd  within  the  imt  twkntt  years,  40  miles.     From  July, 

1830,  to  December,  1837  (a  period  of  six  ycaw  and  a  halO.  there  was  constrtrrted 

of  the  above,  12^  miles;  and  from  January,  1838,  to  December,  1840  (a  period 

of  three  years),  the  length  of  main  covered  sewers  constructed  was  10}  miles 

Tbe  very  poorest  parts  of  London  noiv  alone  remain  Ut  he  intersected  with  an 

underground  communication  ;   and,  looking  at  what  has  been  already  done,  we 

tunot  despair  of  the  arcomplishment  of  the  rest.     Indeed,  the  bill  at  present 

Itfore  Parliament,  with  every  probability  of  being  pasHcd,  will  effect  whatever 

ii  necessary.     It  provides  that  no  future  houses  shall  be  built  witlyiut  sufficient 

draiaage,  and  that  the  occupants  of  those  already  erected  shall  construct  drains 

where  requiaite. 

The  works  of  the  Melropolilati  Sewage  are  as  large  as  their  objects  are  cxten- 
tire.  The  general  rule  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Sewers  appears  to  be,  not  to 
make  any  public  sewers  which  workmen  cannot  enter  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
repairs.     The  great  drain  which  once  formed  the  channel  of  the  Fleet  from 
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Ilolbura  Bndge  ift  now  divided  into  two  branchrs,  which  are  cmrried  ulong  each 
side  of  Farhti^on  Street.  It»  commencement  is  from  »pring8  on  the  south  of 
the  ridi^u  uf  Ha.ni[Mlead  and  Ilighgate  Hills;  and  in  its  course  it  receives  the 
druiiiaf^u  uf  parta  of  Hampstead  and  High  gate  ,^-all  Kentish  Town.  Catoden 
Town,  and  Somers  Town, — parts  of  Islington,  Clerkcnwell,  St.  Sepulchre. — and 
nearly  all  that  part  of  the  Holborn  Division  south  of  the  New  Road  from  Pad- 
dinglon  to  the  City.  The  total  surface  draining  into  it  in  the  Holbom  and  Fins- 
bury  Division  is  about  4444  acres.  When  Mr.  Roqiie  made  his  survey  of  Lon- 
don, in  1 7-16,  there  was  of  this  surface  about  400  acres  covered  with  streets  and 
building* :  the  surface  now  covered  with  streets  and  buildings  is  about  1 788  acres. 
There  has  consequently  since  then  been  much  less  absorption  through  all  those 
parts,  and  the  waters  to  be  carried  off  by  the  Fleet  sewer  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion; so  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  whole  line  from  the  City 
near  Holborn  Bridge  to  Graibsn  Place,  Kentish  Town.  The  length  was  15,990 
feet,  the  estimated  cost  46,682/.  Of  this  length,  11,510  feet  has  been  completed 
since  1826,  at  a  cost  of  30,556/- ;  and  a  further  length  of  i450  feet  is  in  progress. 
estimated  at  4016,'.;  leaving  only  3130  feet  to  complete  the  tine — the  greater 
part  of  which  will  be  carried  along  in  the  direction  of  the  new  street  leading  from 
Farringdon  Street  towards  Clerkcnwell  Green.  The  portion  now  remaining 
open  will  then  be  arched  over.  The  size  of  the  sewer  as  enlarged  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  from  12  feet  high  by  12  feet  wide  to  9  feet  high  by  10  fcct 
wide;  then  8  feet  6  inches  wide  by  8  feet  3  inches  high  ;  and  at  the  upjicr  or 
northern  portion  it  is  6  feet  6  inches  high  by  6  feet  6  inches  in  width.  The  size 
of  the  old  sewer  at  the  northern  portion  was  4  feet  I  inch  wide  by  4  feet  high, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  12  feet  I  inch ;  the  enlarged  sewvr  at  that  point  has  a 
sujierlicial  area  of  34  feet.  Before  reaching  the  Thames  the  dimensions  of  this 
great  sewer  are  14  feet  wide  and  6  feet  6  inches  high,  and  at  its  mouth  it  is 
18  feel  by  12  feet-  In  the  sudden  thaw  of  last  winter  tlie  superficial  area  occu- 
pied by  the  water  at  the  northern  portion  of  the  sewer  was  18  feet,  so  that,  had  the 
■ewer  remained  in  its  original  capacity,  a  great  part  of  Kentish  Town  and  other 
parts  must  have  been  flooded  to  a  considerable  depth.  To  prevent  the  contents 
of  the  sewer  from  being  deposited  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  low  water,  they 
are  earned  some  distance  into  the  Thames  by  an  iron  culvert,  and  thus  are  swept 
away  by  the  tide.  The  water  in  this  important  drain  sometimes  rises  live  feet 
almost  instantly  aflcr  heavy  showers — the  surface  waters  collected  in  its  upper 
course  and  by  its  hundred  tributaries  rolling  in  a  dark  and  turbid  volume  to  tbe 
Thames.  The  ordinary  movement  of  the  current  from  Bagnigge  Well*  is  three 
miles  an  hour.  The  sewer  from  Holborn  Bars  to  Holborn  Bridge  (formerly  the 
channel  of  the  Old  Buurne)  is  one  of  the  most  cotisiderable  feeders  of  the  Fleet. 
It  is  5^  feet  high  and  4^  feet  in  width.  The  smaller  public  sewers  are  from 
4i  feet  high  by  2^  feet  M'ide  to  54  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  width,  the  Bvcragc  size 
being  44  feet  by  2J  feet.  The  private  drains  from  each  house  enter  the  main 
sewer  in  all  cases  about  two  feet  from  its  level,  and  have  a  descent  of  one  inch 
in  thirty-six,  their  diameter  being  nine  inches.  These  drains  carry  off  ever) 
description  of  refuse,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  is  convoyed  away  by  the  dust 
men,  a  remarkable  class  of  Ixindon  charactcra,  who  seem  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
Mr.  Roe,  the  surveyor  of  the  divisions,  has  made  a  series  of  scientific  expen- 
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nm$,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  and  most  ecanomica)  mode  of 
cleafiting  the  sewers,  the  di'jtosit  at  the  bottom  of  which  averages  I J  inch  yearly ; 
udhebos  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  usinf,;  water  in  flushes,  by  which 
tiiefcwersarc  cBcctuaily  scoured.  The  water  used  for  forniitig  a  head  is  con- 
flicted for  with  the  water-eompanica.  and  anmunts  to  about  20,000  hogsheads 
jeirly.  AVhen  a  sewer  is  to  he  cleansed  the  water  is  backed  up,  and  when  let 
cff  cleanses  the  sewer  to  an  extent  proporitonate  to  the  quantity  of  head-water, 
the  fall  of  the  scwct,  and  the  depth  of  the  deposit.  By  providing  heads  of  water 
■tnltsble  distances  from  each  other,  and  "  flushing"  them  periodically,  perhaps 
IbrK  or  four  times  a-year,  the  deposit  of  sediment  might  be  prevented  from 
ttrnmalating  at  all,  which  is  surely  a  most  important  improvement  to  the  health 
of  10  densely  crowded  a  population  a«  that  of  London.  The  saving  effected 
"BTcry  considerable ;  but  the  great  benefit  to  the  public  consists  in  sweeping  oft" 
the  foul  dopoeit  which  would  otherwise  remain  for  years,  and  at  particular 
ftfrnl^  when  in  a  statu  of  fermentation,  creates  that  noxious  eflluvin  which  is 
ll  cooe  disagn'eable  and  dangerous.  The  breaking  up  of  streets  to  cleanse  the 
■even,  when  their  contents  arc  deposited  on  the  surface,  is  avoided  by  moans  of 
Mr,  Boe's  flushing  apparatus.  Under  the  old  system  the  deposit  accumulated  at 
uc  bottom  of  sewers  until  the  private  <lrains  leading  into  it  became  choked ; 
wd  k  was  only  from  the  complaints  arising  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
olBwisof  the  Commission  of  Sewers  became  aware  of  the  state  of  the  main  drain  ; 
ntliat  not  only  the  main  sewer,  but  the  smaller  drains  connected  with  it,  were 
pwcrally  cholicd  at  the  same  time. 

Any  one  who  has  xoi-n  Ivondon  at  night,  from  some  elevation  in  the  neighboir- 

nood.  will  readily  understand  how  minute,  as  well  as  extensive,  muat  be  the  net* 

'wk  of  pipes  overspreading  its  soil  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  to  afford  an 

""failing  supply  to  that  glorious  illumination.     The  history  of  gas  we  have 

«rea<Iy  referred  to  in  "  Midsummer  Eve ;"  "  we  need  therefore  only  add  to  that 

*<%ouDt  the  following   very  striking  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the   system:— 

''or  lighting   London  and  its  suburbs  with  gas.  there  arc  eighteen   public 

^■■-wyrks;  twelve  public  gas-work  companies;  2,800,000/.  capital  employed  in 

*^r)[s,  pipes,  tanks,  gas-holders,  apparatus ;  450,000/.  yearly  revenue    derived; 

JSO,000  tons  of  coals  used  in  tlie  year  for  making  gas;   1,400,000,000  cubic  feet 

"^  gas  ouulc  in  the  year;  134,300  private  burners  supplied  to  about  400,000 

™»tomers;  30,400  public  or  street  consumers  (about  2650  of  these  are  in  the 

^ly  of  I^mlon)  ;  380  lamplighters  employed;  176  gas-holders,  several  of  which 

^  double  ones,  capable  of  storing  3,500,000  cubic  feet;  890  tons  of  coals  used 

*  the  rctorta,  in  the  shortest  day,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  7,120,000  cubic  feci  of 

pw  used  in  the  longest  night,  say  24th  December ;  al)out  2500  persons  employed 

,  '^  the  metrcpolia  alone  in  this  branch  of  manufacture :  between  IS22  and  1827 

I  *W  consumption  was  nearly  doubled;  and  between  1827  and  1837  it  was  again 

tttwly  doubled."  i 

In  looking  back  from  the  position  we  have  attained  in  science,  art,  manu- 
«*«»,  or  in  social  or  political  economy,  it  must  surprise  any  one  to  sec  how 
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much  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  single  indiriduals.  It  is  orten  askctl  as  an  excuse 
fur  indolence, — what  oan  one  man  do?  It  should  rather  be  said,  what  rnmtot  one 
man  do.'  Pawing  by  the  cases  which  naturally  rise  to  the  memory  on  the  firel 
thoughts  of  the  subject,  wc  may  obscTvc  that  the  history  of  the  mctropoHlun 
systom  of  water  supply  aiTords  an  additional  name  to  that  long  and  illustrious 
list  of  men  who  stand  out  in  our  common  history  as  the  landmarks  of  Progrx;**, 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  Wars  some  such  relation  to  that  magnificent  system  as 
Watt  does  to  the  steam-engine.  lie  nmy  rank  less  as  regards  the  amount  or 
value  of  his  services  as  a  discorcrer ;  but  as  regards  tlie  sagacity  which  saw  what 
could  be  done,  and  the  strength  of  mind  which  determined  to  do  it,  and  fulfilled 
that  determination,  he  never  had  a  superior.  This  praise  will  not  ve  think 
appear  to  be  more  than  justly  belongs  to  him,  after  reading  over  the  eompara- 
tiveiy  slight  sketch  that  wc  shall  be  here  able  to  give  of  his  labours.  As  these 
will  be  better  understood  when  wc  have  seen  the  state  of  things  in  London  befurc 
his  interference,  we  will  now  first  follow  the  previous  history  of  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  citizens  of  London  from  the  time  when  the  "  sweet  and  fresh" 
running  streams  befuro  mentioned  formed  their  only  but  suflirient  resource. 

"  The  said  river  of  the  Wells,  the  running  water  of  Walbrook,  the  Imums 
aforenamed,  and  other  the  fresh  waters  that  were  in  and  alwiut  this  city,  being  in 
process  of  time,  by  encroachment  for  buildings,  and  otherwise  heightening  of 
grounds,  utterly  Jecayed,  and  the  numWr  of  the  citizens  mightily  increased, 
they  were  forced  to  seek  sweet  waters  abroad  ;  whereof  some,  at  the  request  of 
King  Henry  IIL.  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  this  reign,  were  (for  the  profit  of  the 
city  and  good  of  the  whole  realm  thither  repairing;  lo  wit,  for  the  poor  to 
drink  and  the  rich  to  dress  then*  meat)  granted  to  the  citizens  and  their  suc- 
cessors by  one  Gillwrt  Sanford,  with  liberty  to  convey  water  from  the  town  of 
Tyburn,  by  pipes  of  lead,  into  the  City.""  These  pipes  were  of  si.x-inch  bore. 
They  conveyed  the  water  to  Cheapside,  where  the  first  of  those  characteristic 
features  of  old  London,  a  conduit,  was  built.  Its  site  was  near  Bow  Church. 
It  consisted  of  a  leaden  cistern  castellated  with  stone ;  aiul.  being  repaired  from 
time  to  titne,  remained  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuni',  when 
it  was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  improvements  that  were  made  after  the  great 
fire.  Other  conduits  were  built  immediately  after  this,  and  some  of  them  sap> 
plied  from  it.  A  great  one  was  erected  in  1401  on  Comhill,  called  the  Toone. 
Among  the  other  principal  conduits  were  the  Standard  and  the  Little  Conduit 
1)oth  situated  in  Cheapeidc,  and  one  that  stood  at  the  south  end  of  Shoe  T..anc, 
Fleet  Street,  which  ia  thus  descrihetl  r  "  On  the  same  was  a  fair  tower  of  stone, 
garnished  with  images  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  top,  and  angels  round  about 
lower  down,  with  swcct-aounding  bells  before  them,  whereupon,  by  an  engine 
placed  in  the  tower,  they,  divers  hours  of  the  day,  with  hammers  chimed  such  an 
hymn  as  was  appointed."  "Bosses"  of  water  were  also  provided  in  different 
parts,  which,  like  the  conduits,  in  some  cases  drew  their  supply  from  tho  Thames. 
These  conduits,  it  appears,  used  to  be  regularly  visited  in  former  times;  and  ''par- 
ticularly on  the  18th  of  September.  1562,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Harper),  aldermen, 
and  many  worshipful  persons,  and  divers  of  tho  masters  and  wardens  of  the 
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twelve  companies,  rid  to  the  conduit  heads  for  to  aec  them  after  the  old  rustom. 
And  afore  dioner  thc^'  hunted  the  hare,  and  killed  her>  and  lltence  to  dinner  at 
the  head  uf  the  conduit.  There  was  a  good  number  entertained  with  good 
cheer  by  the  Cha.mbcrlain.  And  after  dinner  they  went  to  hunting  the  fox. 
There  was  a  great  cry  for  a  mile;  iuid  at  lungth  the  hounds  kilted  him  at  the 
end  of  St.  Giles'.  Great  hallooing  at  his  death,  and  blowing  of  horns."*  One 
of  the  "  conduit  heads"  here  referred  to  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving. 


.ii^im^^ 


■^ 


b'w-. 


?r*^..  -. 


On  some  very  festive  occaHions  the  conduita  flowed  forth  a  more  potent  fluid 
than  would  delight  the  Naiads  of  the  springK.  At  the  coronation  of  Anne  Bullen 
for  inatance,  claret  flowed  from  the  mouths  of  the  lesser  conduit  ia  Cheapside 
during  the  time  the  Queen  was  being  welcomed  by  X'allflB.  Juno,  and  Vcnua ; 
thoEie  deities  having  condescendingly  alighted  there  to  meet  her.  Mercury  also 
was  present  as  spokesman.  He  jircsented  the  Queen,  in  the  name  of  the  god- 
desses, with  a  ball  of  gold  divided  into  three  parts,  signifying  the  three  gifts 
■  l>estowcd  on  her  by  the  Olj-mpian  triune,  namely.  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Felicity. 
Poor  Anno  BuUcn!  what  a  hitter  mockery  of  the  fate  thai  awaited  her! 

Great  as  was  the  improvement  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  conduits, 

they  had  inherent  evils  which  showed  plainly  enough  that  they  were  fitted  only 

for  a  transition  state    from  a  comparatively  inartificial  and   not   very    thickly 

^ft  peopled  society  to  one  presenting  exactly  opposite  characteristics.      Water  had 

^  to  be  fetched  by  hand — a  circumstance  of  itself  productive  of  continual  annoyance, 

were  it  only  for  the  mere  trouble  and  loss  of  time.     But  there  were  more  serious 

B  evils.     Of  all  the  articles  ncce)>8ar^'  for  domestic  comfort,  there  can  be  none  jo 

^  ncccBsary  as  a  plentiful,  lavish,  even  supply  of  water.     rieanUncss  without  it  is 

impoAsible. — Health,  whether  of  the  individual  or  the  society  to  which  he  belongs, 

H  without  it  is  impossible.     Yet  let  us  ask  ourselves,  habituated  as  we  arc  to  the  use 

of  an  unlimited  supply,  whether,  even  under  those  ctrcumstancca,  we  should  not 

be  apt  to  lose  some  considerable  portion  of  the  advantages  that  supply  affords  if 

it  could  only  be  obtained  in  the  old  way?     An  inconvcnicDcc  of  a  less  serious 
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and  more  amuiiing  nature  attached  tu  the  conduite  is  illustrated  to  this  day,  by 
the  collection  of  men,  women,  and  children,  one  sees  gathered  round  a  ptug  m 
the  winter  when  the  pipes  are  frozen  up. 


Mflr^y 


In  the  Print-room  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  curious  sheet  engrav- 
ing— a  woodcut,  partly  coloured  or  daubed  over;  a  copy,  apparently,  of  a  print 
of  the  KOventeenth  century.  It  i«  headed,  "  Tittle  Tattle,  or  the  Several  Branches 
of  Gossiping;"  and  has  for  its  object  a  little  good-humoured  satire  against 
what  the  author  appears  to  have  thought  the  prevailing  female  vice  of  the  age. 
Accordingly,  he  has  here  represented  groups  of  ladies  at  market— at  the  balte- 
houjse^at  the  ale-house,  where  they  are  taking  their  "noggins"  of  b«er — at  the 
hot-house,  apparently  a  bathing-house,  where,  in  one  compartment,  they  appear  to 
have  just  left,  or  arc*  about  to  enter  the  bath,  and  in  another  are  refreshing 
tbcmsclvea  with  some  kind  of  collation  —at  the  river,  where  some  of  the  washcra 
arc  beating  the  clothes  with  a  small  flat  instrument  like  a  mallet  (the  bailer) — 
at  the  church,  where  thr  men  and  women  are  standing  divided  into  si'parate  bmlios 
the  last  all  eagerly  talking— and,  above  all,  at  thecomluit,  where  two  of  the  ladies, 
being  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  right  of  precedence,  are  endeavouring  to  settle 
the  matter  by  a  summary  but  not  very  gentle  or  graceful  process  ;  in  short,  they 
arc  fighting,  and  with  good  old  English  earnestness.  There  is  still  one  other 
inconvenience  connected  with  the  conduits  which  must  be  mentioned;  and  that 
is,  the  great  interruption  they  caused  to  the  streams  of  business  constantly  flowing 
through  the  great  thoroughfares  ot  the  metropolis,  increased  by  the  occasional 
throngs  of  people  collected  to  witnesti  squabbles  of  the  kind  just  mentioned.  It 
was  this  consideration  that  ultimately  caused  the  removal  of  the  chief  ones  after 
the  fire,  when  Sir  Hugh  Middletun.  and  his  predecessor,  theDutchman,  aihoaAvo 
Bridge,  had  deprived  them  of  their  original  claim  to  respect  and  preservatton— 
their  utility.  One  feature  of  London  which  co-existed  with  the  conduits  »e  oa-n 
we  regret  the  loss  of — ^fountains.  What  a  graceful  ornament  would  a  structuro 
like  that  which  formerly  stood  in  LcadcuhaU  Street  be  upposito  the  Maastoo 
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House,  in  the  room  or  the  mere  gas-pUUr  and  posts  placed  there  for  the  defence 
oi  pertOQs  croesing  the  road  of  that  crowdod  thoroughfare  1 


It  wt«  not  ontil  1582  that  any  great  mechanical  power  or  skill  wa«  applied  in 
providing  London  with  water ;  but  in  that  year  Peter  Morris,  a  Putchman,  made 
"a  rao»t  artificial  forcier,''  by  which  water  wac  conveyed  into  the  liouses.  On 
the  Lord  M»yor  and  aldermen  going  tu  \'icw  the  works  in  operation,  Morris,  to 
show  the  cfticiency  of  bin  machine,  caustrd  the  water  to  be  thrown  over  St  Magnus' 
Church.  The  City  granted  hira  a  tease  for  the  use  of  the  Thames  water  and  one 
of  the  arches  of  Ixindon  Bridge  for  five  hundred  years ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
he  obtained  the  use  of  another  arch  for  a  similar  period.  These  were  the  water- 
works famous  for  so  long  a  period  as  ono  of  the  sights  of  London.  The 
original  works  supplied  the  neighbourhood  "as  far  as  Gracerburch  Street" — 
no  great  diBlanre,  and  the  fact  does  not  B|>rak  inurh  for  their  rfHc^iency.  In  1594 
water-works  of  a  simitar  kind  were  erected  near  Broken  Wharf,  which  supplied 
the  houses  in  West  Cheap  and  around  St.  Paul's  as  far  as  Flret  Street.  And 
this  was  all  that  was  done  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  populoufi  "and  Btill 
increasing  London"  up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Hugh  Middlelon, 
"citizen  and  goldsmith,'*  upon  the  scene,  It  appears  that  power  had  been 
granted  l>y  Elizabeth  fur  cutting  and  conveying  a  river  from  any  part  of  Middle- 
sex or  Hertfordshire  to  the  city  of  I«ondon,  with  a  limitation  of  ten  years*  time  for 
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the  ftccomplUhmcnt  of  the  work.  Tho  man,  howcTcr,  was  more  difficult  lo  obUkin 
Elizabeth  died  without  havin<j  witnessed  the  slightest  progress  made  in  the 
matter.  King  James  confirmed  the  grant ;  and  then  it  was  that,  after  alt  elae 
had  refused  to  undertake  so  vast  an  affair,  Uio  "  citizen  and  (goldsmith'*  caiuc 
forward  with  the  oHer  of  his  wealth,  skill,  and  energy.  The  arrangements  were 
soon  concluded,  and  Middlcton  K-t  off  into  the  ncighhouring  counties  to  find  a 
fitting  steam.  After  longBcarch  and  deliht^ration  ho  fixed  u^ion  two  springs  rising 
in  Hertfordshire — one  at  Chadwcll  near  Ware,  the  other  at  Amwcll.  The  first 
positive  commcncciiient  of  the  work  took  place  on  the  "iOth  of  February,  lfi08. 
Owing  to  the  circuitous  route  he  was  obliged  to  follow,  partly  from  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  excessive  op|)osition  he  met 
with  from  the  owners,  the  entire  distance  amoonted  to  about  thirty-nine  miles, 
whilst  the  onlinarj-  road  mi*a*ured  but  nineteen.  Stow,  who  writes  with  an 
lionourablc  enthusiasm  both  of  the  work  and  the  author,  rodo  down  "divers 
times  to  sec  it ;  and  diligently  oliserved  that  admirable  art,  pains,  or  industry 
wrre  lH'8towc<]  for  tho  passage  of  it,  by  reason  that  all  grounds  arc  not  of  a  like 
nature,  some  being  oozy  and  very  muddy,  otlicrs  again  as  stiff,  craggy,  and  stony. 
The  depth  of  thi3  trench  in  some  pkices  descended  full  thirty  feel,  if  not  more; 
vrherea«,  in  other  places,  it  required  a  sprightful  art  again  to  mount  it  over  a 
valley  in  a  trangh,  between  a  couple  of  hills,  and  the  trough  all  the  while  borne 
up  by  wooden  arches — sonic  of  them  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  and  rising  in 
height  above  twenty-three  feet."'*  Bridges,  drains,  and  sewers  innumerable  had 
also  to  be  made.  And  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Accomplished  when 
engineering  sriencc  was  in  a  very  different  state  to  what  it  is  at  present.  But, 
after  all.  these  were  the  least  of  the  difHculties  he  had  to  encounter.  Uttlc 
friendship,  but  a  great  deal  of  enmity,  and  a  world  of  ridicule,  attended  him 
through  all  his  labours.  The  opposition,  indeed,  raised  against  him  waseo  serious, 
that  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  work  within  the  allotted  time.  The  Corpora- 
tion, however,  set  his  mind  at  rest  upon  this  |x}int.  But  a  more  appalling  danger 
was  behind — want  of  funds.  He  had  already  sunk  a  splendid  fortune  in  the 
undertnking;  he  had,  in  all  probability,  also  used  to  the  utmost  whatcrcr 
rcsourrcs  he  could  command  among  his  friends  and  connexions.  He  applied  to 
•he  City  of  London  for  assistance,  and  vas  re/used.  And  now  he  must  have  been 
atterly  ruined  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  King.  James  did  many  foolish  things, 
and  some  that  deserve  a  much  harsher  epithet;  let  this,  however,  always  l>c 
remembered  to  his  honour— he  was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  a  great  work  and  a 
great  man ;  he  was  generous  enough  to  risk  something  for  their  safety  when  no 
one  else  would.  On  tho  2nd  of  May,  Ifil2,  James  covenanted  with  Middleton  to 
bear  an  equal  share  of  the  expense,  past  and  future,  in  eonsidcration  of  being 
entitled  to  hntf  tho  property.  In  a  twelvemonth  from  that  time  the  A>ic  litvfr  was 
in  existence.  The  cistern  by  Islington  was  built  to  receive  its  waters;  and  splen- 
did was  the  ceremony  attending  their  first  admission  into  it.  This  was  a  proud 
day  for  Middleton;  it  was  rendered  more  gratifying  by  the  presence  of  his 
brother,  elected  on  that  same  day  Lord  Mayor.  The  procession  was  begun  by  "  a 
troop  of  labourers,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  more,  well  appareled,  and  wearing 
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green  Monmouth  caps,  all  alike,  who  carrii^  spades,  shorelf,  pickaxes,  and  such- 
like instruments  uf  liiU>riouit  employment,  and  marching',  after  drums,  twice  or 
Ifaricc  about  the  cistern,  presented  themselves  before  the  mount  where  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  n  worthy  company  beside,  stood  to  behold  them ;  and  one 
man,  in  bchatf  orall  the  rest,  delivered  a  |Kjelical  address,  more  clever  and  more 
true  than  such  compositions  generally  are  : — 

'Long  have  we  labour'^ — lonR  desir'd  and  pray'd 
For  this  mcnl  work's  (icrfcction ;  and  by  tlic  aid 
Of  Heaven,  auJ  ^^il  aiva'*  uiitlira,  'tis  al  leogth 
Happily  canquLT'd  by  Cost,  Art.  and  Strength : 
And  after  Bve  yexn'  dear  cxpciiH:  in  daya, 
Travail  and  paiiia,  bfside  tlie  infinite  wnys 
Of  iiwUce,  rnvy.  falte  sng^^tlona, 
Ablf  u>  daunt  ihn  spirils  of  mighty  on** 
In  wt-aUh  aiH)  cuumgi*.  Ibis,  a  wurV  eo  rarp, 
Only  by  one  man's  industry,  ivmt,  and  care, 
Ts  bmiglit  to  bleea'd  cffrrt,'  &<:. 

Adcr  same  Turther  observations  the  speaker  desired  the  Clerk  of  the  Work  to 
reach  him 

'  — the  book  to  a)>ow 

How  many  arts  from  such  a  labour  (liiw. 

Firat,  hore  *»  tlin  Overseer,  this  tried  man. 

An  ancient  aoldirr.  and  an  arlieau ; 

The  Clerk  nrxt  him,  mailiematirian; 

Thp  Master  of  ihp  Timber-ii  ork  takes  place 

Nest  after  ihcar ;  tlic  McasutPf ;  in  like  \-Me 

Bricklayer  and  Engineer ;  and  afier  those 

The  Borer  and  the  Pavior.    Then  it  Bhowa 

The  lAbour<T9  next;  Keeper  of  Amwell  HciiJ; 

The  Walkcrx  l&st:  so  all  their  names  arc  read. 

Yet  Ihesr  Iml  parwN  of  i-ix  Iiundrrd  more 

That  at  cm-  liini*  huva  bm'n  eniiituy'd  before. 

Yet  ihrw?  in  )>i};ht,  und  .ill  the  re«t,  will  aay 

That  all  the  week  tht-y  hjid  their  n^iyal  pay. 

Now  for  the  fruita  then :  flow  fwrtli,  precious  spring 

So  lone  a,ai\  dearly  EOUfihl  for,  and  nun-  bring 

Comfort  10  all  tliat  love  thco.    Loudly  eing ; 

And  nith  thy  crystal  nnumuns  slruok  together. 

Bid  all  thy  true  well-wiBliers  welcome  hither.' 

At  the  last  words  the  fluodgatoe  ilcw  open,  the  stream  ran  gallantly  into  the 
cistern,  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  iu  a  triumphal  manner,  and  a  brave  penl 
or  chambers  gave  full  issue  to  tlie  intended  entertainment."  In  IG22  Jatneii 
knighted  Middlcton  :  would  that  his  history  ended  hero !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  Middleton  ventured  into  the  undertaking,  ho  was  prepared  to  pursue  his 
object  as  a  public  benefactor  from  higher  motivc-s  than  mere  g:iin ;  otherwise 
the  result  must  have  been  lamentable  indeed.  For  eighteen  years  adcr  the  com- 
pletion uf  the  Kcw  River  there  was  no  dividend  whatever;  and,  in  tho  nineteenth, 
it  amounted  but  tu  11/.  I9.f.  W.  each  share.  A  share  has  been  sold  since  that 
time  for  14,000/.  I  AVlicthcr  he  lived  tu  participate  in  the  prosperity  that  attended 
the  undertaking  after  this  time  is  uncertain ;  if  so,  it  could  only  have  been  for  a  brief 
period  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  founder  of  that  gigantic  system  which  rendered 
conduits  useless,  and  is  now  incessantly  occupied  in  minislcring  to  t>ur  wantSj 
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pouring  dail^  its  tventy  or  thirty  mitlionf)  of  gallons  of  water,  through  its  innu* 
uierable  fhanneU.  into  the  slill  thirsty  and  ever-craving  monster  City. 

The  quantity  of  water  tiaily  supplied  by  the  eight  difTerent  water-corn paaies  of 
London  in  1833-4  was  21,110.565  imperial  gallons.  By  far  tht;  greatest  portion 
of  this  was  drawn  from  the  Thames,  a  small  quantity  from  Hanipstead.  and  the 
remainder  from  ihf  Ia-u  River  and  the  New  River.  The  capital  expended  on  the 
works  of  these  comj)anieti  then  amounted  to  3,170.000/.;  their  gross  rental  to 
nearly  ;300,(KX)/.  The  numlier  of  houses  or  buildings  supplied  by  them  was 
nearly  200,000,  each  of  which  had  an  arertige  supply  of  about  180  gallons,  at  a 
cost  also,  on  the  ai'eragc,  of  about  305.  yearly.  These  results  arc,  of  course, 
given  but  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  require  some  modification. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  average  daily  supply  to  private  houses  is  much  less 
than  is  here  stated ;  the  nominal  average  being  considerably  enhanct.'d  by  the 
demands  of  large  manufactories.  Making,  however,  every  allowance  of  this  kind, 
still,  how  extraordinary  is  the  amount  of  the  general  supply  remaining  I  What 
other  city  in  the  world  has  provided  for  the  comfort,  direct  or  indirect,  of  each 
individual  of  its  papulation,  a  daily  supply  of  about  tengallonsof  this  chief  article 
of  life?  The  <.ontrast  is  indeed  striking  between  this  state  of  things  and  the 
ancient  conduits ' 
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*t>EDiAii  JoNKS  (Iu3  was  Called  Jedeclhili  in  consequence  of  the  admiration  liis 

^^hcr  cherished  for  the  character  of  Jedcdiah  Buxton,  the  great  calculator)  was 

^hootmaater  at  Baruet.     His  ddiiifht  in  his  occupation  was  hc^rcditary ;  for  the 

•tier  Jones  had  properly  iraprrsscd  his  son  with  a  sense  of  the  high  responsi- 

*lili«i  and  pririlcges  of  his  calling,  and  had  shown  him  how  superior  a  scliool- 

^^tcr  waa  to  any  of  the  other  mighty  functionaries  of  the  land — to  a  judge,  or  » 

^•niiter  of  state,  or  even  to  a  bishop.     Jcdodiah  grew,  in  time,  to  he  Bomewhat 

^%D  important  personage,  especially  as  his  love  of  learning  branched  out  into 

^ndry  matters  of  abstruse  inquiry,  by  his  knowledge  of  which  ho  not  only  puzzled 

^^  wondering  pupils,  but  occasionally  perplexed  the  most  sagacious  of  liis  ne^gh- 

^^Urs.     He  was  not  a  philosopher  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  fur  he  did 

**oi  buBT  himself  with  any  of  the  sciences  as  they  exist  in  the  present  day ;  but  he 

'^'itrircd  to  know  something  about  the  theories  of  tht'sc  matters  as  they  were 

*^*<ieiTed  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  was  alwaya  reflecting  and  experiinenlinfi; 

^Pon  propositions  that  all  mankind  ha\-c  agreed  to  reject  as  absurd  or  imprac- 

Mcahle.     He  was  acquainted  with  the  past  existence  of  many  vulgar  errors;  but 

"^e  hyno  means  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  that  sweeping  condemnation  oi 

Certain  opinions  which  was  contained  in  the  title  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  folio. 

He  had  considerable  faith  thai  he  should  some  day  meet  the  Wandering  Jew  en 
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thu  great  Hulyhoad  Roiul :  \xc  lurnctl  up  liiti  nose  at  the  belief  tiiat  a  grtlHn  had 
not  exiatcd,  for  whv  should  pt-opli"  liavc  them  |>aiiitcJ,  on  carriage*  if  their  ances- 
tors had  never  seen  such  things :  ha  was  almost  ccrtuiti  that  he  had  himself  heard 
a  mandrake  shriek  when  he  pulled  it  up — (on  purpose  to  hear  it)  :  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  there  were  only  three  Queen  Anne's  farthings  coined,  and  that  ho 
had  got  one  of  them.  Ag  the  old  aU-hymists  obtained  some  knowledge  of  eh)*- 
miMtry  in  their  search  after  gold,  so  out  schoolmaster  obtained  a  smattering  of 
hi&tory  and  pliilusophy  in  his  search  atlcr  those  crotchety  jjointa  of  learning  which 
history  and  philosophy  have  determined  to  throw  overboard ;  and  thus,  ujiuu 
the  whole,  he  managed  to  pass  with  the  world  as  a  very  wise  man,  and  his  school 
flourished. 

There  were  some  matters,  however,  with  all  his  learning,  which  puzxlc-d 
Jedediah  Jones  excet^dingly.  One  of  these  dark  and  im|mrtant  questions  \vas  a 
source  of  perpetual  irritation  to  him.  He  took  long  walks  on  half-holidays,  and 
generally  his  face,  on  these  occasions,  tnnied  towards  London ;  for  he  had  a  secret 
*onviction  that  his  ultimate  vocation  M'as  to  be  in  that  mighty  meti-opolis,  and 
that  he  should  be  summoned  thither  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Royal  Society,  or 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  be  humbly  requested  to  solve  some  great  enigma, 
of  which  all  niaukinU.  except  himself,  had  missed  the  solution.  In  these  long 
walks  he  was  constantly  reminded  by  the  milestones  that  there  was  one  point  of 
learning  us  to  which  he  still  remained  in  absolute  ignorance.  This  was  grievous. 
These  milestones  had  proclaimed  to  him,  from  the  days  of  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions, that  it  was  seven  miles,  or  six  miles,  or  6vc  miles,  or  four  miles,  or  three 
miles  and  a  half,  "from  the  .tpot  icftrrt-  Hicks' »  Hull  furtucrhj  sIqoiI."  Now  in  all 
his  books  lie  could  find  nut  an  iota  al>out  Tlicks.ur  Hieks's  Hall.  For  ten  tedious 
years  had  he  been  labouring  at  this  riddle  of  tiicks's  Hall.  It  was  his  thought 
by  day,  and  his  dream  by  night.  Who  was  Hieka:!  How  did  Hieks  obtain  such 
a  fame  that  even  the  milestones  were  iiisi;ribcd  to  his  memury  f  What  was  his 
Christian  name?  Wiis  he  General  Hieks,  or  Admiral  Hicks,  or  Itishop  Hicks, 
or  Chief  Justice  Hicks  ^'  Or  was  he  plain  Mr.  Hicks?  nnd  if  so.  was  he  M.P.. 
OT  P.HS.,  or  F.A.S..  or  M.U.I.A.  ?  Why  did  Hicks  build  a  hall?  Was  it  a  hull 
like  "  the  colleges  and  halls"  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  like  the  Guildhall  in 
King  Street,  Chcupsidc  ?  Perha]>s  it  was  a  hall  for  public  eiUcrtaiuments, — 
perhujjs  Htcks  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  City  companies,  and  built  a  hall 
which  the  company  in  gratitude  called  after  his  name.  How  long  ago  was 
Hieks's  Hall  built  i*  Was  it  in  the  Gothic  or  the  Itoman  style  of  architecture? 
Was  it  of  brick  or  stone  ?  Htid  it  a  carved  roof?  When  did  Hirks's  Hall  cease 
to  exist?  Was  it  burnt  down?  Was  it  pulli>d  down  by  the  mob?  Wns  it  taken 
down  to  widen  the  street?  Was  it  sulferrd  to  go  to  decay  and  fall  down?  Was 
anyliody  killed  when  it  fell  down?  Are  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen?  Has  any- 
body written  the  History  of  Hiclis's  Hall?  Has  anyWly  written  the  Life  of 
Hicks  ?  Shall  I,  .Tcdediah  Jones,  write  this  work  which  the  world  must  be  an 
anxiously  looking  for  ? 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  perplexing  and  yet  inspiriting  thoughta  which  had  for 
years  passed  through  Jones's  mind,  as  he  walked  from  Barnet,  High  gate- ward- 
Hia  difficulties  at  last  beciimc  insujiportable.  Ho  tool;  up  his  resolution,  and  he 
was  comforted.     A  week  still  remained  of  the  Christmas  holidays.     He  would 
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I  sot  out  For  London,  and  nut  sec  his  house  Rgain  till  he  had  pcnctmtcd  the  mystcrr 
orHiclcs's  Hall. 
With  his  truHty  stafT  in  hU  r!g;ht  hand,  and  n  small  bundle  containing  hia 
wurJrolic  in  a  poclcet -hand kerchief  under  his  left  arm,  Mr.  Jones  sallied  forth 
from  Bamet,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ne^v  Weather  Almanac,  on  a  murning  which 

Iprofni»ed  to  be  "fair  and  frosty."  in  Januar)',  I83S.     The  mornin(^  was  misty, 
with  rain,  which  occasionally  became  sleet,  driring  in  his  face.     He  i-onrageouBly 
marched  on  through  Whelatonn,   and   crosaed  the  dreary  regions  of  Finchlcy 
Oonmon, — without  meeting  a  higliwaynmn^ — which  was  a  disappointment,  ais  ho 
had  an  implicit  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  those  obsolete  contributors  to 
the  public  amusement.     Ho  at  length  i-eached  the  northern  ascent  of  Highgatc 
Hill,  and  his  spirits,  which  were  somewhat  flagging,  rercivetl  a  new  impulse. 
The  milestone  proclaitned  that  he  was  only  five  miles   "  from  the  sjwt  where 
Hicks's  Hall  formerly  stood."     Onward  ho  went,  over  Highgatc  Hill,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  stone  which  told  him  that  he  was  only  "four  miles'*  from  the 
•hrinc  to  which  his  pilgrimage  was  dedicated.     But  here  was  a  new  attraction — 
aa  episode  in  hia  journey  of  discovery.     He  had  reached  Whittington's  Stone, — 
and  there  he  read  that  this  redoubted  thrice  Ixird  Mayor  of  London  had  passed 
through  these  rc[)ctition8  of  glory  in  the  years  of  our  Lord  1397,  and  1406,  and 
1*419.     Here  then  Whittington  had  sat — here  he  had  heard  Bow  Bells — here  ho 
Imd  thought  of  his  faithful  cat— here  he  had  returned  to  cherish  his  cat  oneo 
Hiorc,  and  to  win  all  tlie  rirhcrs  of  which  his  cat  was  the  original  purveyor.     But 
then  a  thought  came  across  him  as  to  which  was  the  greater  man,  Whittington  or 
Clicks  ?    If  Whittington  had  one  stone  raised  to  his  memory.  Hicks  had  twenty ; 
clicks,  therefore,  must  be  the  greater  man.    Who  wag  Hicks  ?   ^Vhere  was  Hicks's 
'^^all?     He  was  only  four  miles  "from  the   spot  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly 
*tood;"  the  problem  would  be  soon  solved. 

He  at  length  reached  Islington  Green,  stopping  not  to  gaze  upon  the  suburban 

rcntility  of  Holloway,  nor  going  out  of  his  way  to   admire  the   areliitectural 

indeur  of  Highbury.    He  was  now  only  "one  mile  from  the  spot  where  Hicks's 

tali  formerly  stood."     The  stone  which  proclniiiicd  this  gnat  ti-uth  reai-cd  its 

Pcuud  head,  unencumbered  by  houses,  at  a  distinguished  distance  front  thu  fuut- 

Pavcmcnt  and  the  high  road.     It  seemed,  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  Hicks's 

glories,  that  there  was  an  evident  disposition  to  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the 

^^tntnortal  man,  whoever  he  might  have  been.     He  was  persuaded  that  he  should 

■*>ow  It-am  all  about  Hicks;— the  passcns-by  must  be  fidl  of  Hicks  ;— the  dwellers 

■"ttuit  rerercuec  Hicks.     He  went  into  a  pastrycook's  shop  opposite  the  triumphal 

&tonc.     He  bought  a  penny  bun,   and   he    thus   addressed  the   maiden  at  the 

•^t»untcr :  *'  Young  woman,  you  havo  the  hap[»ines8  of  living  near  the  spot  «hero 

Hicta's  Hall  formerly  stood.     I  have  walked  ten  inile-s  to  see  that  place.    Which 

^  the  road?"     The  young  woman  replied,  •*  Hicks,  the  gr^'cngroccr,  lives  over 

toe  way;  there  is  no  other  Hl<ks  about  here."     This  was  satisfactory.     Hicks, 

Ibc  greengrocer,  must  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  Hicks ;  so  he  sought  Hicks, 

Ihc  greengrocer,  aud.  bowing  profoundly,  he  asked  if  he  lould  tell  him  the  way  to 

the  (jiot  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly  stood  ?     Now  Hicks,  the  greengrocer,  was 

*  *>g,  and  his  waggery  was  increased  by  living  in  the  keen  atmosphere  of  the 

'^''gel  at  Islington,  and  by  picking  up  something  of  the  wit  that  is  conveyed  from 
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the  West  to  the  East,  and  from  the  Kast  to  the  West,  by  the  oinoibuses  that 
arriTc  every  three  minute*  from  the  Exchange  at  one  end,  and  from  l*addin{rtoii 
at  thu-  other  To  Jone»,  therefore,  Hicli*  answered  by  another  question,  "Docs 
your  muiher  know  you're  outi""  This  was  a  difficult  que&tioa  for  Jedcdiah  to 
answer.  He  had  not  communicated  to  his  mother — good  old  lady — the  object  of 
his  journey;  she  might  have  disappro%'cd  of  that  object.  How  could  Mr.  Hicks 
know  be  hod  a  mother?  how  could  he  know  that  he  had  not  told  his  mother  all 
bis  anxieties  about  Hick»'s  Hall?  He  was  unable  to  give  a  reply  to  Htck% 
the  greengrocer;  so  Hicks,  the  greengrocer,  recommended  him  to  get  into  an 
omnibus  which  was  standing  opposite  the  door. 

Into  the  omnibus  Jcdediah  Jones  accordingly  went,  and  he  desired  the  gentle- 
mau  called  a  conductor  to  put  him  down  at  the  spot  where  Htcks's  Hall  formerly 
stood.  The  gentleman  grinned  ;  and  something  passed  between  him  and  another 
gentleman,  called  a  cad,  which  had  better  be  trusted  to  the  immortality  of  their 
unwritten  language  than  bt-  here  inscribed.  On  went  the  omnibus,  and  afler  a 
tedious  hour  Jcdediah  Junt>s  found  the  carriage  deserted,  and  the  conductoi 
bawled  out  "  Elephant  and  Castle.  Sir.'*  During  his  progress  our  worthy  sclioob 
master  had  put  sundry  questiuns  to  his  fellow -passengers  touching  Hicks's  Hall, 
but  he  found  them  of  an  ignorant  and  perverse  generation ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
Hicka— nothing  of  Hicks's  Hall— nothing  of  the  spot  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly 
stood.  The  ignorance  of  the  people,  he  thought,  was  beyond  all  calculation;  and 
he  determined  that  not  a  boy  of  Barnet  should  not,  henceforward,  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  matters  upon  which  mankind  were  called  upon,  by  the  very  mile- 
stones, to  be  all'knowing. 
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At  Uie  Elephunt  and  Castle  our  traveller  had  lost  all  tracts  of  Hiiks's  Hall. 
The  milestones  had  forgotten  Hicks  and  his  hall.  They  were  full  of  another 
glory — "  the  Standard  in  CornhilL"  What  nas  ihe  Standard  in  Comhill  ?  Waa 
it  the  Royal  Standard,  or  was  it  the  Union  Jack  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  the  new 
standard  of  troights  and  measures-  He  waa  clearly  out  of  the  region  of  Hicks, 
so  he  would  make  his  way  to  the  Standard  at  Comhill.  Who  could  tctl  but  he 
might  there  find  the  standard  of  the  English  language,  which  he  had  long  been 
searching  for?  At  any  rate  they  would  there  tuU  him  of  the  place  where  Hicks's 
Hall  formerly  stood. 

By  the  aid  of  another  omnibus  our  paina-taking  Jedcdiah  was  placed  in  the 
busiest  throng  of  the  London  hire.  He  was  in  Comhill.  Jones  was  somewhat 
shy,  according  to  the  custom  of  learned  men, — and  he,  ihercrorc,  knew  not  how  to 
address  any  particular  individual  of  the  busy  passengers,  to  ioquirc  about  the 
Standard  at  Comhill.  He  did,  however,  at  last  venture  upon  a  very  amiable 
and  gentlemanly-looking  man, — who  poIiteJy  offered  to  show  him  the  desin-d 
spot.     The  promise  was  not  realised; — in  a  moment  his  friend  slipped  from  his 

He, — and  Jedediah  found  that  his  ]>urBe,  containing  two  pounds  seven  shillings 

id  sixpence,  had  vanished  from  his  pocket.  He  forgot  the  Standard  in  Comhill ; 
and  in  despair  he  threw  himself  into  a  Hampatead  stage,  resolved  not  to  give  up 
his  search  after  Hicks's  Hall  although  he  had  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

In  a  melancholy  reverie  Jedediah  arrived  in  the  Hampstead  stage  at  Camden 
Town,  He  knew  that  he  ought  nut  to  go  further,  unless  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  abandon  the  original  object  of  his  inquiry.  It  was  a  bitter  aftemown.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  He  had  a  furious  appetite, — he  had  lost  his  purse.— yet 
still  he  would  not  sleep  till  he  had  found  the  spot  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly 
■tood.  He  left  the  Hampatead  stage,  and  there  was  light  enough  for  him  to 
ascertain  whether  the  milestones  were  still  fuithful  tu  Hicks.  A  nitw  difficulty 
[ircaented  itself.  The  milestone  in  Camden  Town  informed  him  that  he  was 
ttco  mites fi-om  Si.  GOes't  I^und.  What  was  St.  Giles's  Pound?  Why  did  a  saint 
require  a  pound  ?  If  it  waa  a  pound  sterling,  was  there  not  a  slight  anachronism 
between  the  name  of  the  current  coin  and  the  era  of  the  saint?  If  it  were  a 
pound  for  cattle,  was  it  not  a  very  unsaintly  office  for  the  saint  to  preside  over 
the  matter  of  strayed  heifers?  He  was  puzzled; — ao  he  got  into  a  cab,  being 
disgusted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  omnibuses,  for  the  opportunity  of 
a  quiet  colloquy  with  the  intelligent -looking  driver. 

"  My  worthy  friend,"  said  Jones,  "  we  are  only  two  miles  from  St.  Giles's 
Pound — what  sort  of  a  pound  is  St.  Giles's  Pound?"  "For  the  matter  of  that," 
said  the  cab-driver.  "  I  have  driv  here  these  ten  years,  and  I  never  yet  seed  St. 
Giles's  Pound,  nor  Holbom  Bars,— no,  never. — though  ve  always  ivckons  by 
them."  "Wonderful!"  replied  Mr.  Jones,— "then  please  to  drive  me  to  the 
Standard  in  Comhill."  "The  Standard  in  Comhill, — that's  a  good  one!— I 
should  like  to  know  who  ever  seed  the  Standard  in  Cornhill.  Ve  knows  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks  in  Lad  Lane,  and  the  Golden  Cross,  and  the  Vite  Horse 
Cellar  in  Piccadilly,  but  I  never  heenl  of  anybody  that  ever  seed  the  Standard 
in  Cornhill."  "  Then,  Sir,"  said  Jones,  breathlessly.  "  perhaps  you  don't  know 
the  place  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly  stood?"    *'  As  for  Hicks's  Hall,"  said  the 
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cabman,  "  it's  hail  a  hum.     There's  no  such  placc.^no  more  than  the  SLandaril 
in  Comhill,  nor  Holhorn  Bars, nor  St.  Giles's  Pound, — and  iny«i»])iniiun  is.  there 
never  wur  such  places,  and  that  they  keep  their  names  on  the  milestones  to  bil 
the  poor  cabs  out  of  tlieir  back  carriage." 

Jcdediah  Jones  was  diiscoinfited.  He  did  not  quite  understand  the  cabmni 
solution;  and  he  had  a  vague  notion  that,  if  the  milestones  were  placed  wi| 
reference  to  the  PoBt-oIlice,  or  St.  Paul's,  or  some  place  which  tlid  exist,  the 
cjirriagc  and  other  carriage  of  cabmen  and  hackney -coachmen  would  be  belter 
regulated.  He,  however,  made  the  best  of  his  position.  He  &j)cnt  uncofhj^^ 
remaining  shillings  upon  a  ceiy  frugal  dinner;  and,  wending  his  way  burk  t^^ 
Islington,  he  bestowed  the  other  upon  the  coachman  of  a  Holyhead  mail  Lo  i 
convey  him  to  Barnct  without  further  loss  of  time  or  property. 


m 


The  Journey  of  discovery  which  we  have  thus  narrated  is  not  an  impossible 
me  to  have  been  undertaken  by  a  ^wrson  vrhose  curiosity  was  greater  than  hie 
'udgment,'     The  suburliB  of  I^ndoii  continue  to  be  full  of  puzzling  inscriptions, 
such  as  that  of  Hirks's  Hall.     Tho  system  of  meaiiuring  the  roads  out  of  London 
by  some  well-known  centrical  object,  sucli  as  the  Standard  in  Comhill  (a  conduit 
once  known  to  every  passenger),  was  a  right  system,  and  ought  to  ha\*c  been  ih 
uniform  one.     But  the  other  system  was  that  of  measuring  the  roads  from  aouoj 
point  where  I>ondon  was  siii>po9cd  to  terminate.     There  is  a  wide  part  of  St' 
Tohn  Stre«l,  some  two  hundred  yards  from  Sniithfield,  where  we  Icani,  by  an 
inscription  on  a  mean  public-house,  that  Hieks's  Hall  there  formerly  stood.    This 
was  the  Sessions  House  for  the  justices  of  Middlesex;  and  it  was  built  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Sir  Uaptist  Hicki^  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     Here  then,  two  ecnturi^^^ 
ago,  was  something  like  the  beginning  of  lA)ndun  pru[>cr,  to  those  who  arriTO^I 
from  th(^  euuntry.     The  Hall  was  surrounded  with  fields  and  scattered  houses;     ' 
and  it  wiu*  of  course  a  remarkable  object  to  those  who  entered  the  metropolis  from 
the  north.     Again,  St.  Giles's  Pound, — a  real  pound  for  rattle,  which  is  marked 
upon  the  old  pinna, — was  a  prominent  object,  standing  in  the  village  of  St.  Giles's,     I 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  from  Hampstead  and  from  Oxford.    This,  also,     ' 
was  something  like  the  beginning  of  London:  but  Hicks'*  Hall  and  St.  Giles's, 
Pound  have  long  since  vanished;  and  the  milestones  which  record  their  fadg^H 
glory  ought  also  to  be  swept  away.    Similar  changes  have  taken  place  under  oi^^ 
own  eyes.      Soniu  ten  years  ago  Tyburn   Turnpike  existed.     The    intolerable 
uuisance  of  a  gate  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  roads  seemed  to  draw  a  litie  of     j 
(iemarcatiott  between  Ijondfm  and  the  suburbs;  and  so  the  roads  were  measurcU 
ft-om  Tyburn  Turnpike.     Now  an  inscriplicm  tells  us  where  Tyburn  Tuinitikc 
stood, — a  matter  upon  which  we  should  have  no  desii-e  to  be  informed  if  the 
milestones  onw.ti-d  did  not  continue  lo  refer  lo  Tyburn  Turnpike.     Hyde  Part 
Corner  is,  in   the  tsduu;  way,   nearly  obsolete;  but  it  was  a  real  barrier  when  its 
gates  stretched  across  the  road,  with  their  wondrous  illumination  of  a  dozen  oil     ' 
lamiw  before  the  days  of  gas.     The  manngeni  of  this  road  have  now  begun,  n 

*  TUi  imftginoiy  n-lai.,^.1,  MMu  bsvi:  lin»  ginu  ii,  waiuriiicii  by  I  lie  Kditur  i>f  •  Luodun"  lua-i 

oout»iUmlr.ti"h.  «li(tIvno,k   puWiilied  by  t*ly  Mj.y  K.jk,  in  IS3B,  fw  lij»  IirnrH(  flf  iIk  ■' I)«j«1  SvliiKibj 
llidimlry  at  KeiiMUEUjii."      A*  t»ii»  volume  vru  limited  in  ilii  circiiklioii  lu  a  luiall  tintubn-  uf  WpIl-wUbwi 
tilt,  charity,  ihe  EtUler  o(  '  IaiuOwi  '  iidi  i,»  bttimiioh  in  tnaJving  it  llie  ititroiiHelioij  lo  tbt  pntut  {wpa. 
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JJI^Mticcivc,  to  rcfonn  the  milestones;  and  these  dumb  oracles  tell  its  that  wc 
ite "ooc  lailc  fr«in  Lomlon"  or  "twomilci*  from  iLotidon."'  What  is  London? 
Where  does  it  begin  ?  where  docs  it  end  ?  Is  not  the  cluiracter  ol'  London  always 
tluAiagf  Wc  now  call  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  London ;  but  it  was  not  London 
a  wntary  a^o.  Knijthtsbridgc  is  now  as  much  London  us  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  In  Ijjndoii,  then,  a  stranger  is  told  he  is  a  mile  from  I/<jndon.  This,  of 
(Oun«,  is  unintelligible.  But  why  not  tell  the  stninger,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  most  valuable  information  to  the  resident,  that  at  Knightsbridgc  he  is  four 
milts  from  the  General  I'ost-office  ?  In  the  Preface  to  the  Pupulution  Bctums 
of  1S91  wc  have  a  little  plan  of  the  places  comprised  within  a  circle  Arhusc  radius 
II  fight  mites  from  Si.  Paul's.  That  circle  then  comprised  one  miUiuu  seveu 
limdrcd  and  seventy-six  thousand  inhabitants.  Reduce  the  circle  to  a  radius  of 
four  miles,  and  wc  have  the  London  of  the  present  day,  with  a»  many  inhabiUntx 
u  were  contained  in  tlic  larger  circle  of  1831,  if  not  more. 
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*-  he  history  of  the  growth  nf  London  is  a  subject  as  large  as  it  is  interesting. 

***  its  local  details  require  to  W  traced  with  minuU'  act-uraty;  and  thia  subject 

**  propose  to  attempt  in  a  Series  of  Menioire  on  the  Maps  of  I^oudon  at  various 

P*''*ods.    We  shall  at  prebeiit  conline  ourselves  to  some  general  notices  of  tlio 

"'^^S^ssivc  increase  of  the  population;  which  may  have  some  addiliuiiul  claim 

J*^n  tlie  attention  from  the  circumstance  that  the  new  census  is  to  be  taken  on 

"^«  Ut  of  July  next. 

't  is  impoBsiblo  to  turn  to  any  nf  the  ancient  areounts  of  the  populousness  of 

^''idon  without  K'ing  satisfied  that  the  number  of  its  inlialiilants  lias  been  tho 

/**>jctL  of  the  most  extraordinary  exaggeration,     l-'itzstephen  says,  "  thiii  city  ie 

.  ^Oourcd  with  her  men,  graced  with  her  arms,  and  jieopled  with  a  multitude  of 

■^htbitant*.      Iii  the  fatal  wars  under  liing  Stephen  there  went  out  to  a  muster 

,  ^  fit  for  WOT,  esteemed  to  the  uumWi  of  twenty  thousand  horse-men  armed,  and 

j^ly  thouMnd  foot-men."     Eighty  Ihuusaud  men  fit  for  war  living  within  walled 

^ndva,  and  nut  only   living  nithin  but  going  out  Ui  a  musleil     If  »e  vuppuM 
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that  only  one-fourth  of  thU  nutnhcr  remained  at  home  to  carry  on  the  businpes  of 
the  city,  and  assume  (the  genera!  proportion)  that  half  the  population  was  under 
twenty  years  of  age  and  half  above,  we  have  two  hundred  thousand  males  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen;  and  this  calculation  would  give  us  a 
population  of  four  hundred  thousand.  In  1821  London  within  the  walls  (a  dis- 
tinction which  no  longer  exists  for  any  practical  purposes)  eontaincd  only  fifty-sii 
thousand  inhabitants.  But  if  the  statements  of  Fitzstejibcn  may  be  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  loose,  we  shall  find  some  calculations  still  more  extraordinary  as  we 
enter  upon  the  times  of  regular  legislation,  when  the  increase  of  population  was 
viewed  with  alarm  or  satisfaction  according  to  the  theories  which  prevailed  as  to 
the  causes  of  national  wealth.  The  progressive  increase  of  London  was  always 
regularly  asserted,  and  it  was  always  a  subject  of  alarm.  In  1581  a  proclamo- 
tton  was  issued  forbidding  the  erection  of  new  buildings  within  three  miles  of 
the  city  gates,  and  requiring  that  only  one  family  should  mhabit  the  same  house. 
The  Queen  went  on  proclaiming,  and  the  Parliament  went  on  enacting,  in  the 
same  spirit,  to  ihc  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1602  .a  proclamation,  more 
remarliable  for  its  stringency  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  was  put  forth.  No 
new  buildings  were  to  lie  ert'ctcd  within  three  miles  of  London  and  Westminster : 
No  existing  dwelling-house  should  be  converted  into  smaller  tenements  :  If  any 
house  had  been  so  divided  within  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  inmates  should 
quit  it :  All  sheds  and  shops  erected  within  seven  years  should  be  pulled  down : 
Empty  houses,  built  within  seven  years,  should  not  be  let :  Unfinished  buildings, 
on  new  foundations,  should  be  pulled  down.  The  reasons  for  these  severities  are 
thus  assigned  in  the  prorlamation : — "  Her  Majesty  foreseeing  the  great  and 
manifold  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  which  daily  gruw,  and  are  likely  more  and 
more  to  increase,  unto  the  eiute  of  tho  City  of  London,  and  the  suburbs  and 
confines  thereof,  by  aceess  and  confluence  of  people  to  inhabit  the  same,  not  only 
by  reason  that  such  multitudes  could  hardly  be  governed  by  ordinary  justice  to 
serve  God  and  obey  her  Majesty  without  constituting  an  addition  of  more 
officers  and  enlarging  of  authorities  and  jurisdictions  for  that  purpose,  but  also 
could  hardly  be  provided  of  sustentation  of  vi<'tual,  food,  and  other  hkc  necessa- 
ries for  man's  relief,  upon  reasonable  prices :  and  finally,  for  that  such  great 
multitudes  of  people  inhabiting  in  small  rooms,  whereof  many  be  very  poor,  and 
such  as  must  live  by  begging,  or  worse  means,  and  being  heaped  up  together. 
and  in  a  sort  smothered,  with  many  families  of  children  and  servants  in  one 
house  or  small  tenement.,  it  must  needs  follow,  if  any  plague  or  other  universal 
sickness  come  amongst  them,  it  would  presently  spread  through  the  whole  city 
and  eonllncs,  and  also  into  all  parts  of  the  realm,"  &c.  &c. 

In  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I.,  twcntv-elght  years  afterwards,  pretty  nearly 
the  same  commands  were  issued ;  and  the  heads  of  families  were  also,  as  they  had 
formerly  been,  forbidden  to  receive  inmati's, — the  racilitics  for  residing  in  London 
being  such,  it  was  alleged,  as  would  multiply  the  inhabitants  to  bo  great  ■ 
degree  that  they  could  neither  be  governed  nor  fed.  The  measures  which  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  increase  of  buildings  no  doubt  tended  to  produce  the  evil 
of  "  great  multitudes  of  people  inhabiting  in  small  rooms;"  for  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  statute  or  proclamation  could  prevent  the  rush  of  strangers  to  the 
City  whenever  there  was  a  demand  for  their  indubtry.     It  was  sensibly  enough 
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•titnrei],  in  1662.  "that  Uie  City  is  ropeoplcd,  after  a  great  Pla^e,  in  two 

jwfs,"    The  christenings  are  properly  considered  by  this  observer  as  a  standard 

orilie  inrreajie  or  tlprreasG  of  the  inhabitants:  and  he  tells  us  that  in  16*24,  the 

mr  preceding  a  great  Plague,  they  amounted  to  8299 ;  in  1626,  the  year  after 

lie  Plague,  they  were  only  6701  ;  but  in  1628  they  reached  a  higher  number 

ftn  10  1524,  being  &403.*     This  decrease  in  the  births  would  show  a  decrease  of 

4ifl00  persons  during  the  year  of  the  Plague ;  and  which  void  was  filled  up  in 

ttotkcr  year.     That  the  proclamations  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  inoperative  as 

tiiey  might   be  for  any  large  results,   were  in  tome  measure  carried  into  effect, 

tiifre  can.  however,  be  no  doubt.     Houses  were  pulled  down — when  the  owners 

tnitd  not  manage  to  bribe  those  in  power  to  let  them  remain.     The  buildings 

vent  on  increasing;  and  soon  af\er  the  Restoration  they  had  increased  so  much 

tkl  an  ingenious  and   accurate   observer, — one  of  our  best  of  letter- writers, 

Howel, — had  persuaded  himself,  and  attempted  to  persuade  others,  that  London 

eontsined  a  million  and  a  half  of  people : — "  For  number  of  human  souls,  breath- 

io^  in  Citv  and  soburbs.  Tendon  may  compare  with  any  in  Europe  in  point  of 

popnlousness.  The  last  census  that  was  made  in  Paris  came  under  a  million  ;  but 

IS  Ibc  vcar  1636  King  Charles  sending  to  the  Lord  Mayor   to  make  a  scrutiny 

'*lut  Dumber  of  Roman  Catholics  and  strangers  there  were  in  the  City,  he  took 

wcsfton  thereby  to  make  a  census  of  all  the  people ;  and  there  were  of  men, 

•omen,  and  children,  above  seven  hundred  thousand  that  lived  within   the  bars 

of  his  jansdiction  alone  ;  and  this  being  one  and  twenty  years  passed,  'tis  thought, 

I*/  all  probable  computation,  that  London  hath  more  by  the  third  part  now  than 

»^e  had  then.     Now.   for  Westmiuslcr.  and  Petty  France,  the  Strand,  Bedford 

^rry,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Ix>ng  Acre,  Dniry  Lane.  St.  Giles  of  the  Field,  High 

folfaom,  Grav's  Inn  Lane.  Si.  James  and  St.  George's  Street,  Clerkenwcll,  Iho 

"Ullels  of  Bed  and  Whitecrosa  Street,  the  outleta  beyond  the  Bars  of  Bishops- 

ff^te,  Aldcrsgate,  and  Southwark  Bars,  beyond  the  Tower,  Stc., — take  all  these 

places,  with  divers  more  which  arc  contiguous  and  one  entire  piece  with  London 

***r»clf, — i  say,  take  all  these  buildings  together,  there  will  be  found,  by  all  pro- 

'^^.ble  conjecture,  as  many  inhabitants  at   least  as  were  found  before  within  that 

***»npa8*  where  the  point  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  sword  reachcth,  which  may  amount 

***   aU  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  souls.     Now,  one  way  to  know  the  popu- 

'^^isneas  of  a  great  city  is  to  observe  the  bills  of  mortality  and  nativities  every 

^^ek.     I  think  there  is  no  such  custom  in  Paris ;   but  for  Amsterdam,  which  is  a 

*'^Ty  populous  mercantile  place,  the  ordinary  number  there  of  those  that  go 

^^kly  oat  of  the  world  is  but  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  and  about  so  many  come 

***t;o  the  world  every  week." 

H^       Nothing  can  be  more  precise  and  circumstantial  than  this  statement.     "  The 

V^^  at  census  that  was  made  in   Paris  came  under  a  million."     No  doubt  it  did. 

■    *^^po]iiilatiiin  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  extending  eight  miles  from  the 

^^»tre  of  Paris,  was,  in  1829,  only  thirteen  thousand  ahovc  a  million.     But  filly 

y«»n  after  this  statement  of  Howcl's,  the  annual  number  of  births  in  Paris  was 

Crhich,  multiplitrd  by  28,  the  prcbablc  proportion  then  of  the  births  to  the 
an,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  under  hatf&  million.  Howel  eompar<vi 
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London  with  Amsltrdain :  his  computation  of  llio  population  by  the  births  would 
only  K'^'**  •''■  result  "f"  about  w-vonty  ihoiisaiid  inhnbitanls  for  that  city.  The  births 
ill  London  witc  abont  four  ti»K-»  as  many  as  thusc  of  Arastertlani  when  Ho^tcI 
wrote.  Thi)  "  scrutiny"  to  which  ho  refers  of  the  actual  inhabit&ots  of  tho  City 
look  place  in  1531 ;  and  it  is,  |H;rha]>s,  Ihu  first  approacli  to  a  regular  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  which  wc  pogsess.  The  government  did  not  desire  to  know  the 
number  of  Koman  Catholic's  and  strangers;  but  it  was  afraid  of  an  approaching 
dearth  :  and  in  those  daj's,  when  the  com -mere  haots,  who  were  called  moiiupolista 
and  forcstallcrs,  were  not  ]icrmitted  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  licarcity  by  buying  up 
corn  in  times  of  plenty,  the  government  called  upon  Lho  Lord  Mayor  to  know 
what  number  of  mouths  were  in  the  City  and  the  Liberty, — how  much  corn  was 
retiuisite  to  feed  tliat  nuuibcrforamonth, — where  the  corn  was  to  be  kept, — when 
tho  city  intended  to  make  this  provision, — what  stock  of  money  was  provided, 
&c.  The  number  of  people  vn  each  ward  was  accordingly  ascertained,  and  it  waB 
returned  to  the  Privy  Council  ;is  130,203.  The  foundation  of  Howel's  calculation 
is  thus  demolished.  Statistical  documents  were  then  uot  printed,  but  talked 
about;  and  such  a:i  exaggeration  would  be  easily  enough  reoeived.  But  his 
account  is  still  valu;-i>k'  and  curious.  It  shows  us  in  what  directions  I^ndon  was 
incrcaMing.  Howrl  has  one  of  his  characteristic  gossiping  passages  u|Mn  this 
matlcir: — "  Tho  suburbs  of  London  are  larger  than  the  body  of  the  city,  which 
make  some  compare  her  to  a  Jesuit's  hat,  whose  brims  arc  far  larger  than  the 
block;  which  made  Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  say.  aa  the 
Queen  of  Spain  was  discoursing  with  him,  upon  his  return  to  KngUnd,  of  tlic 
City  of  Ixindon — '  Madam,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  city  left  shortly,  fur  all  will 
run  out  uf  t1iL>  gates  to  the  suburbs.*"  Captain  tirannt,  who  published  his 
'  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  '  in  IG(il,  says  "  that  the  trade  and  vcrj 
City  of  Loniion  removes  iresiimrii. — that  the  wulled  city  is  but  a  (iflh  of  the 
whole  pile.""  But  he  shows  ua  how,  even  in  the  walled  city,  the  population  wa« 
increasing — great  houses,  formerly  belonging  to  noblemen,  had  been  turned  into 
tenements.  There  were  two  reasons,  according  to  this  accurate  writer,  why 
London  increaRcd  in  a  westerly  direction  : — the  Court  now  resided  entirely  in 
Westminster — tho  old  streets  of  the  city  were  too  narrow  fur  the  use  of  couches. 
and  tlie  new  slrei^U  towards  Covent  Garden  were  broad  enough.  This  was  before 
the  Great  Firu.  That  event  silenced  for  ever  all  the  attempts  to  restrain  llie 
growth  uf  the  city  beyond  the  walls  and  liberties.  Under  the  Cummonwealth 
the  contest  between  the  government  and  the  owners  of  land  and  builders,  who 
acted  upon  the  irrcsigtiblo  im]ml8o  of  demand  and  supply,  became  an  affiur  of 
compriiiuifie.  Finca  upon  new  buildings  were  levied  to  the  use  of  the  Commoa- 
wealth.  instead  of  houses  being  pulled  down.  The  statute  gravely  says,  "  by  the 
law  the  said  housfs  and  nuisa.nccs  ought  to  l>c  abated ;  but  as  the  severity  of  the 
law  would  be  the  undoing  uf  diveia  pt-rsonn,  one  year's  clear  annual  value  of  each 
luHisc  shall  be  taken  in  full  satisfaction  »nd  discharge."  Wc  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  increase  of  building  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1673,  entitled  '  The 
Grand  Concern  of  England  Explaiiit-d,'  in  »vliich  the  writer,  who  is  also  for  putting 
(lonn  the  abomination  of  stuge-coaches,  maintains  that  the  increase  of  London  ia 
the  ruin  of  the  tounlry : — "  I  desire  every  Bcrious.  considerate  ]M?rBon  that  knew 
London  and  Westminster,  and  tho  suburU  thereof,  forty  or  fifXy  yean,  agu,  when 
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Eogliind  WM  Tar  richer  ami  more  jHipulous  tlian  now  it  18,  to  tell  me  whether, 

bf  additional  huililings  u{>on  new  fnumlalrons,  the  said  cities  and  suburbs  since 

tlut  tine  are  not  bccomo  at  least  a  third  part  bif£g;er  than  they  trcrc ;  and  whctJicr, 

ialliOH  days,  tlicy  were  not  thought  and  found  large  enough  to  give  a  due  reccp- 

liofttoall  persons  that  »vere  (it  or  had  occasion  to  resort  thither,  whercujion  all 

(irtber  buildings  on  new  foundations,  even    in   those   days,  were   prohibited  } 

Nci'CTtbelcBS,  above  thirty  thousand  houses,  great  and  smnll,  have  Ihtd  since 

buill,  the  eonsctjuence*  whereof  may  bo  worthy  of  our  consideration.     These 

hnnes  arc  all  inhabited.     Considering,  then,  what  umltitudta  of  whole  families, 

famwrly dwelling  in  nnd  aliout  the  said  rities,  were  rut  olT  by  the  two  last  dread- 

jjhgttca,  KB  also  hy  the  wnr  abroad  and  at  liomo,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  how 

ly  have  transported  themsclres,  or  been  transported,  into  our  foreign  jjlanta- 

lioi^  and  it  roost  naturally  follow  that  those  who  inhabit  these  new  houses,  and 

uuij  of  ilie  old  ones,  must  be  persons  coining  out  of  the  country  ;  which  makes  bo 

Buay  inhabitants  the  less  there  where  they  arc  most  aeetlful  and  wanting."     Hut 

fuiphlcta  vcre  as  ioeflectual  as  proclamations  to  stop  the  increase.     The  writer 

rf '  The  Grand  Concern '  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  moving  power  which  com- 

|*lled  the  increase,  in  a  few  simple  words :  "  In  short,  these  new  building.1  are 

odrantagoous  to  none  but  to  the  owners  of  the  ground  on  which  they  nre  built, 

■ho  have  raised  their  wonted  rents  fi-om  a  hundred  pounds  to  five  or  six  hundred 

(lounds  pur  annum,  besidia  the  improvements  in  reversion;  or  to  the  builders, 

who  Ity  slight  buildings  on  long  leases  make  ten  or  twelve  pounds  percent  of 

their  moneys."     The  advance  of  rents  from  one  hundred  pounds'  to  six  hundred, 

and  twelve  per  cent,  ujion  the  ctnit  of  building,  were  arguments  such  as  Parlia- 

nicol  or  paniphtcteer  could  do  little  to  overturn.     Fashion,  too,  had  something 

to  do  with  the  extension  of  the  suburbs.     When  the  great  merchants  had  their 

City  mansions,  the  wealthy  ladii-s  of  the  City  were  content  with  their  narrow 

huies.     But  the  Groat  Fire  destroyed  something  of  the  love  of  the  old  localities. 

Dr.  Roller,  who  wrote  a  book  in  1668  on  the  rebuilding  of  Ix>ndon,  says  that  the 

•'marring  of  the  City  was   the   making  of  the  suburbs;    and  sonic  places  of 

|dciq>icabl«  termination,  and  as  mean  account,  such  a9Houns-<^/i/r/i,  and  Shor-Wi'lcAj 

lo  now  contain  not  n  few  citizens  of  very  good  fashion."     The  notion  then  of  tho 

:<rttl»«b!c  extension  of  lA)n<lon  whs  much  the  same  that  we  have  been  act'uslomed 

hoar  in  our  own  day — that  I^ndon  was  going  lo  Hammersmith,  to  Brcntfiird,  to 

obimIov, — or  to  Pnddington,  to  Kilbum.  to  Kdgewarc, — or  to  Camden  Town. 

Hnm[istead, — and  so  forth.     In  '  The  Play  House  to  Let'  of  D'Avenant  wc 

re  this  passage : — 

'■  We'll  let  this  llicaUe,  and  build  anfjiticr,  where, 
At  a  dumper  rale,  wr  nwy  hme  room  I'ur  scciieB. 
Bfma/<>rd''ii  like  \i\»m ! 

t^cilups  'tia  now  ftoniowtint  tuc  fitr  )'  tli'  suburbs ; 
Bui  the  mode  U  f'lr  WtliK-rs  Lu  wurk  Httglit  and  foisl ; 
And  \\iKy  proceed  su  willi  now  liuuu's 
Ttiat  o)d  London  nill  tjutckly  ovcrUkif  us." 

The  continual  influx  of  strangers  to  London  was  one  great  cause,  as  it  is  at  tho 
esent  day.  for  the  demand  for  new  houses  and  now  accommodation  for  inmates. 
i^hilst  James  I.  was  commanding  all  noblemen,  knights^  and  gtrntlemen^  who  had 
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mansion-houses  in  the  country,  to  return  to  their  «everal  habitations,  to  abide 
thorc  until  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation,  the  Scots  who  had  followed  him  to 
England  were  building  up  the  Strand.  Howel  eays,  "  the  Scuts,  greatly  multi- 
plying here,  nestled  th(>msclves  about  the  Court;  ao  that  the  Strand,  from  the 
mud  wa\]s  and  thatched  cottages,  acquired  that  perfection  of  buildings  it  no* 
possesses."  The  French  Protratants  came  ov<?r  here  in  many  thousands  aboat 
l6Sr,  and  established  themsclres  in  the  neighbourhood  between  Covent  Garden 
ana  St.  Giles'*,  which  wc  now  know  a-s  Seven  Dials  and  Long  Acre;  Spital- 
fields,  also  peopled  by  them,  grew  into  a  town.  A  little  previous  to  this  Sir 
William  Petty  had  made  his  celebrated  calculationa  on  the  quantity  of  people  in 
London,  and  the  contbual  increase  of  the  capital  In  16S'2  he  estimates  that 
there  were  84,000  tenanted  houses;  he  fixes  the  number  in  each  at  eight  persons; 
and  he  thus  obtains  a  population  of  67'iOOO.  In  this  calculation  he  includes, 
under  the  name  of  London,  all  the  built  ground  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  which 
could  be  considered  "contiguous  unto,  or  within  call  of,'*  London,  WestminHter, 
and  Southwarlr.  According  to  the  '  Parish  Clerks'  Registers  of  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,'  the  average  christenings  about  this  period  reached  15,000  annually, 
which  will  gice  a  total  population  of  more  than  400,000.  The  registers  were,  of 
course,  imperfect  records  of  the  number  of  births;  and,  looking  at  the  larger 
space  included  in  Sir  W.  Pelty'i  calculation,  he  waa  probably  not  very  greaUj 
in  excess — perhaps  to  the  extent  of  100,000.  Neither  is  there  any  very  extra- 
ordinary change  in  the  habits  of  London  indicated  by  the  fact  of  it  being  assumed 
that  there  was  an  average  of  eight  persons  in  each  houw  a  century  and  a  half 
apo.  The  present  proportion  is  more  than  six  persons  to  caeh  lu.use.  The 
diffusion  of  fomforta  divides  the  people  into  separate  houses.  In  Paria  each  floor 
of  a  house  is,  in  many  senses  of  the  tv-ord,  a  separate  house  ;  yet  still  there  is  lea 
of  comfort,  according  to  our  English  notions,  in  such  a  parking  up  of  the  popu- 
lation in  high  buildings.  There,  in  1817,  26.751  houses  held  657,172  individuals 
— an  average  of  more  than  twenty-fi  ve  persons  to  each  house :  but  then  each  house 
contained  eight  families  Sir  W.  Petty  calculated  that  in  168*2  London  was  seven 
times  larger  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1560 — that  is.  that 
the  population  in  15G0  w.is  under  100,000.  This  we  should  consider  far  too  low 
an  estimate,  and  one  rather  formed  to  accommodate  Sir  W.  Petty'*  theory,  that 
London  doubles  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  every  forty  years,  than  built  on  any 
certain  ddln.  His  theory  led  this  very  able  man  to  some  conclusions  which  now  look 
like  many  other  statistical  prophecies  will  look  when  tested  by  time,—  sufHciently 
absurd-  He  says  that  as  London  doubles  its  inhabitant*  every  forty  yean,  in 
the  year  1840  the  number  of  its  people  will  be  above  ten  mi/tifMs;  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  rest  of  England  will  be  very  little  more, — under  eleven  milliona. 
Now,  this,  he  says,  cannot  be— which  we  very  rcodilv  admit ;  and  that  London 
must  therefore  have  reached  its  utmost  height  of  population  at  the  next  precetling 
period,  1800,  when  it  will  exceed  five  millions, — and  that  there  the  number  must 
flop.  But  how  stop  ?  Suddenly,  through  fnrnine  ?  or  by  the  universal  agreement 
of  the  excesaivc  population  to  emigrate  ?  The  who!«  fallacy  of  the  apprehen&iona 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  that  the  growth  of  London  wa»  something  unnatural 
and  therefore  ruinous  to  the  country,  lies  in  the  mistake  which  Sir  W.  Petty  fell 
bito,  that  its  increase  was  nut   in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  of  the  people 
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In  Eiif^land,  and  Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  increaite  uf  population  iu 
1911,  48  comparvd  with  1801,  wiu  above  15  p«r  cent. — in  London,  above  16; 
m  1821  the  general  increase  was  little  more  than  14  per  cent. — in  London  more 
tliui  17;  and  in  1831  the  difference  was  still  greater,  the  country  population 
hniag  increased  15  per  cent.,  whilst  London  bad  increased  20  per  cent.  Thus 
tttbe  last  census  London  had  increased  in  ten  years  25  [ter  cent,  faster  than  the 
genexsl  pupulaiiun  of  Great  Britain.  But,  foin|>aring  the  returns  of  1831  with 
thoeeof  1801>  we  arc  enabled  to  trace  the  ]>arttcular  directions  of  the  tncreaae. 
Nev  cities,  during  the  present  century,  hove  been  almost  created.  London 
prupcr—the  City  of  London — had  decrffiscd  4  per  cent,  in  its  inhabitants  and 
5]<rcent.  in  the  number  of  houses.  London.  Westminster,  and  Southwarlc, — 
ibe  London  of  a  century  ago, — contained  only  450,000  inhabitants    in  round 

ImuBbers,     But  Finsbury  contained  2*24,000;  St.  Mary-le-bone,  234,000;  Lam- 
beth, 164,000  i  the  Tower  HaraleU,  302.000.     Each  of  these  are  mighty  cities ; 
ud  the  foar  embrarc  u  population  that  at  the  present  lime  we  may  reckon  as 
coBUining  a  niitlion  of  inhabilanla. 
During   the  lapse  of  two  centuries   and   a  half  since  the  proclamations  of 
Eliabeth  against  the  increase  of  Tendon,  and  of  two  centuries  from  the  date  of 
ifaoK  of  Charles  I.,  we  hare  got  ritl  of  the  apprehension  that  the  "access  and 
conilBence"  of  people  dependent  upon  and  urging  forward  the  increase  of  the 
cajdlal  would  amount  to  such  multitudes  that  they  "  could  hardly  be  governed 
fcy  ordinary  justice."     London  has  gone  on  increasing;  aud  yet  for  how  long  a 
tine  has  it  been  exempt  from  such  scenes  as  those  described  by  Fleetwood,  its 
Ktforder,  about  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  proclamation  of  1581  !     He  writes  thus 
■      la  Lord  Burghley;    "My  singular  good  lord, — Upon  Thursday,  at  even,  her 
H  Uajea^  in  her  coach  near  Islington,  taking  of  the  air.  her  Highness  was  en- 
V  TiKWHil  with  a  number  of  rogues.     One  Mr.  Stone,  a  footman,  came  in  all  haste 
|V   to  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  aflcr  to  mc,  and  told  us  of  the  same.     1  did  the  same 
nght  send  warrants  out  into  the  said  quarters,  and  into  Wcstjninster,  and  the 

^I)llcfay;  and  in  the  morning  1  went  abroad  myself,  and  I  took  that  day  scvcnty- 
wr  rogues."  The  number  of  rogues  who  environed  her  Majesty  appears  to 
nsre  produced  a  tremendous  consternation.  Fleetwood  went  on  taking  "  shoals 
or  rogues,"  "numbers  of  rogues"  and,  to  use  his  x*ery  expressive  term,  he  "gave 

rtiwiB  substantial  payment."    He  adds,  "  the  chief  nursery  of  all  those  evil  people 
»  the  Savoy,  and  the  brick-kilns  near  Isliugtun,"*     London  is  now,  with  its  two 
millioDsof  inhabitants,  the  most  orderly  city  in  the  world.    There  are  no  shoals  of 
ffogucs  brought  in  to  be  whipped  ;  their  gathering  together  is  prevented.     And 
yet  no  honest  man,  however  humble,  quietly  pursuing  his  occupation,  can  be 
liwlested  by  this  preventive  power.     Fleetwood  lets  us  into  a  secret  as  to  the 
node  in  which,  amongst  the  rogues,  "each  one  received  his  payment  according 
to  bis  deserts."     He  says,  "  they  bruught  unto  me  at  Bridewell  six  tall  fellows 
Uut  were  draymen  unto  brewers.     The  constables,  if  they  might  have  had  their 
own  will,  would  have  brought  as  many  more."      Were  these  tall  fellows  dis- 
charged ?    "  They  were  all  soundly  paid,  ond  sent  home  to  their  maatcra."   This, 
we  hope,  was  not  quite  the  ordinary  justice  by  which  the  increasing  multitudes  of 
London  wore  to  be  governed ;  and  yet  the  administration  of  the  laws  had  so  little 

*  Elti»'(  Lvitm,  vol.  ii. 
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JQstSce.  and  therefore  an  little  poliry,  in  its  ram [losi lion,  that  we  are  not  snrprisod 
that  the  government  drcatlcd  any  increase  of  the  maaaes  of  the  people.  There 
wa»,  however,  another  cause  of  alarm.  The  increasing  multitudes  "  could  hardly 
be  provided  of  sustentation  of  rictnal,  food,  and  other  like  necessaries  for  iniin'i 
relief,  upon  reasonable  price.'*  It  is  just  poftsiblo  that,  with  very  bad  roads,  a 
large  city  might  l»e  in  this  condition.  Wc  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  very  large 
city  without  ample  means  of  external  communication  by  sea,  by  rivers  connected 
with  the  sea,  or  liy  inland  roads.  The  supply  of  food  to  such  a  city  must  bedrawn 
from  a  larger  area  than  the  country  immediatftly  around  it.  L<mdon  is  most 
lavourably  situated  in  this  rospe<t;  and  we  believe  that  even  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  supplying  with  food  any  amount 
of  inhabitants  in  the  capital.  The  increase  of  its  inhabitants  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  been  always  proportionate,  if  not  to  the  actual  increase  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  countr}-,  to  the  increase  of  the  whole  productive  pover  of  the 
country.  London  could  not  bo  fed  during  an  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  if  the 
capital  and  profits  of  London  did  not  pro|iortiunally  increase.  Bui  that  increase 
of  capital  would  increase  the  food,  by  the  best  of  all  possible  mean*— by  in- 
creasing the  productive  power  by  which  it  could  alone  be  aupplicd.  We  may 
dismiss  therefore,  once  and  for  ever,  the  notion  that  London  can  sustain  a 
deficiency  of  food  as  long  as  she  has  the  means  of  purchasing  food.  The  won- 
derful precision  with  which  her  daily  supplies  are  regulated  may  Iwj  almost 
termed  the  result  of  a  law  of  nature.  Nothing  is  done  in  concert;  but  each  man 
acts  upon  the  dictates  of  his  own  interest;  and  thus,  and  thus  alone,  there  is  nu 
deficiency,  and  no  waste. 

But  there  was  a  third  rauso  of  ajiprehension  in  the  proclamations  of  Clita- 
bcth,  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  people  in  London,  which  we  seem  rather  to 
have  shut  our  eyes  against.  It  has  been  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  has  not  made  to  itself  a  loud  voice,  like  that  of  the 
rogues  about  Queen  Klir-abeth's  coach.  It  has  not  been  an  imaginary  evil,  like 
that  of  the  fancied  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  food. 
The  proclamation  complains  of  "great  multitudes  of  people  inhabiting  in  small 
i-ooiiiB,  whereof  many  be  very  poor,  heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  sort  smothered 
with  many  families  of  children  in  one  house."  This  is  an  evil  which  exists  up  to 
the  present  hour.  If  the  legislators  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had  understood 
how  to  correct  the  evil,  they  would  have  encouraged  building  in  the  suburbs, 
instead  of  legislating  against  the  local  extension  of  London.  JVe  occasionally 
sweep  away  the  wretched  dens,  hidden  in  back  courts  and  alleys,  where  the  poor 
arc  in  a  sort  smothered;  but  neither  do  we  make  any  piovisiyn  for  them,  by 
building  habitations  fit  for  their  reception.  One  of  the  great  improvements  of 
our  streets  that  has  long  been  contemplated,  is  the  opening  of  a  road  from  the 
east  end  of  Oxford  Street  direct  to  Holborn,  without  passing  through  Uie  narrow 
and  HJnuous  entnanco  by  St.  Giles's  Church.  Tlie  district  which  would  be 
required  to  be  dostroytrd  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  in  Irfjiidon.  Few 
of  our  readers  know  of  ils  existence,  fewer  have  ever  ventured  through  it. 
It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Rookery  and  the  Holy  Land.  A 
distinguished  architect,  who  has  also  the  higher  distinction  of  being  a  most  bene- 
\-olent  man,  thii?  described  it  in  [H'^i: — "The  unutterable  abominations  of  it 
can  only  "be  conceived  by  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  cliarity,  or  in  quest  of 
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mm.  h&re  been  forced  U)  bc<N>mc  fniniliar  with  its  reccases.     It  is  indeed  the 
tBlrcat  of  wretchedness,  the  neat  of  disease,  and  at  once  tlie  nuimrv  and  sane- 
luiT  of  rice.     A  very  «hori  excursion  into  this  jilacu  will  Ihj  enough  to  convince 
Bijimc,  throuf^h  the  medium  of  every  *cn«e,  that  it  was  huilt  before  the  present 
ilioluKnic  rcgulaliuna  resixjcting  building  and  uleanstng  were  in  force;  and  no 
put  of  the  town  can  moru  elrongly  attest  the  imperfections  of  the  law  v\i  tho 
kod  of.druinage.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  sewer  in  any  part  of  it ;  so 
lint  here,  where  there  is  the  greatest  accumulation  of  filth,  there  is  tho  least 
pMirision  made  for  its  removal."*     But  Mr.  Smirkc  did  not  propose  to  drive  the 
plongh  of  civic  improvement  over  the  greater  part  of  this  district,  witliout  pro- 
filing such    buildings  for  the   future   reception  of  tho  iiikabitantg  as  would 
fondcrfuUy  increase  their  comforts  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  conimunitv.    The 
pwt  I'lttguc  of  IGG.'i  broke  out  in  St.  Giles's.     Thv  ji/u^vf  districla  uC  that  day 
nctuw/rt-rr  districls.      lnde]>cndently  uf  the  general  want  of  drainage  in  such 
iKghhonrhouds,  the  inmates  of  each  house  are  "smothered  up"  in  a  manner 
thjit  appears  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  general  civilization  of  the  capital, 
nd  vith  the  practical  Itcncvolcncc  which  is  at  work  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
Whing  but  a  univcrflally  improved  state  of  society  can  wholly  eradicate.     Mr. 
8«irke  gives  an  example  (and  wc  have  reason  to  believe,  from  other  sources  of 
Uimnation,  that  this  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  case)  of  one  house,  cunsisting 
«fniDe  small  rooniH,  being  oecnpied  by  eleven  men.  thirteen  women,  and  thirty 
diildren.     One  room  on  tho  undcrground-tliKir  held  one  man,  one  woman,  and 
tie  children.     Two  rooms  on  thu  ground-Hour  contained  two  men,  tiro  xromen, 
tnd  eight  children.     Two  on  the  first  floor  were  stuffed  with  two  men,  three  wo- 
atwi,  and  five  children.     Two  on  the  second  tloor  were  smothei-ed  up  with  three 
■Octi,  four  women,  and  six  children.     Two  garrets  completed  the  horrible  moun- 
tain of  misery,  indecency,  and  disease,  with  three  men.  three  women,  ami  six 
(children.     These  |)oor  squalid  families  colleclixTly  paid  to  tho  landlord  of  the 
house  a  daily  rent  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  a  year.      Mr.  Smirke  says, 
"The  poorest  vagrant  now  pays  sixpence  per  night  fur  leave  to  lie  down  on  a 
*rctchcd  pallet  in  some  foul  chamber  in  St.  Giles's,  with  a  dozen  or  more  forlurii 
(•cings  like  himaclf;  and  a  workman  is  obliged  to  pay  from  three  sliillings  to  four 
^hillings  per  week  for  the  hire  of  a  single  rmtm,  in  which  he,  his  wife,  iind  pcrhapa 
%  numerous  family,  arc  condemned  to  live  day  and  night."     The  remedy  sug- 
I     gpstcd  by  Mr.  Smirkc  is  a  very  obvious  onc^for  the  government,  or.  what  is 
^berhsps  Wtlcr,  for  private  speculators,  to  build  in  the  suhurhs  airy  and  commo- 
HpOious  lodging-houses,  fur  the  class  of  |)crsona  who   iiilialiit  such   places  as  the 
^'Rookery;  with  cuminou  meAns  of  warmth,  common  kitchens,  comiiiuii  grounds  for 
^xt-rcise  and  recreation.     The  scheme  is  n  noblo  one, — and  it  is  a  ]>raclicablo 
onc.—it  would  pay— the  considemlion   which   must  always  jirevail.  and  which 
*<b«ul(i  always  prevail,  in  the  decision  upon  projects  wliirh  involve  a  large  and 
enduring  expenditure  of  eapilal.     Tn  the  districts  we  have  described,   and  in 
^^■'*iy  athcra  of  a  similar  nature,  there  are  Uidging-houses  for  persons  who  when 
^P**/ rbc  in  the  morning  know  not  where  they  arc  li>  sleep:  "They  generally 
PP"'>*ist  of  six  or  eight  small  rooms,  each  of  which  o1\en  contains  six  beds ;  and  it 
*  ^o  uncommon  circumstance  for  sixty  persons  to  be  sleeping  in  one  of  these 
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loatlisomc  abodes.  For  the  use  of  these  wretched  beds  (If  such  ihey  may  be 
termed)  fourpenco  or  sixpence  is  required  per  night ;  and  it  in  a  fact  familiar  lo 
the  parish  ofRrcrs,  that  great  properties  have  becu,  and  etiU  are,  accumulated  In 
this  way. "  Mr.  Smirkc  would  i^onatruct  dGrmilories  for  this  class  of  persons,  in 
suitable  parts  of  each  parish.  The  rooms  would  much  resemble  the  words  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  One  surh  building,  containing  eighty-fuur  beds  or  compart* 
oients,  could  be  erected  for  2400/. ;  and  if  each  compartment  were  let  at 
twopence  per  night,  an  annual  rental  would  be  produced  of  23*2/.,  being  ten 
and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  There  would  be  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
in  effecting*  such  changes,  —  in  part  arising  from  the  indisposition  of  any 
great  body  of  the  people,  accustomed  to  habits  producing  even  powtire  suf- 
fering to  themselves,  towards  a  change  to  other  habits  which  are  lo  work  out 
for  them  comfort,  and  happiness,  and  respectability.  Another  difficulty  arisiug 
out  of  the  congregation  of  any  great  mass  of  labourers  in  the  suburbs  wuuld  be 
the  distance  between  their  place  of  lodging  and  their  occupation.  The  saving 
Wuuld.  wc  have  no  doubt,  provide  surh  a  working  community  with  omnibuses  to 
ride  to  their  employ.  But  ihey  would  gladly  walk.  May  such  changes  be  effected 
in  our  day;  and  may  tliose  who  would  be  the  most  benefited  by  them  inscribe  on 
the  gates  of  some  eubiirbiin  palace  for  the  poor,  words  that  in  our  times  would  be 
more  intelligible  and  more  edifying  than  the  inscriptions  to  the  glory  of  Hicks't 
Hall  or  St.  Giles's  Pound,  the  Standard  in  Comhill  or  Holborn  Bars,  Tyburn 
Turnpike  or  Hyde  Park  Comer. — 

"  Two  MILES  I'ROU  THE  SPOT  WHERE  THE  RoOkERY  FORMERLT  SIOOD." 
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XV.— LAMBETH  PALACE. 

'  Hbtort  of  the  origin  of  important  ctlifii'os  would  male  an  airiuKin^  and  far  fVom 
(tnictive  work.  In  tlie  straa^  variety  of  liuinan  inulives  lliat  such  a  history 
*ould  exhibit  it  would  lie  almpet  difficult  to  say  whether  the  habitual  Batirijer»,or 
(tie  Wen  of  their  species,  would  find  most  matter  for  gratilicalion.  Are  wc  asked 
'urilluitratioD*  f  Why.  Wk  where  you  will,  and  they  rise  innumerable  to  the  eye. 
u(  at  pause,  for  instance,  one  moment  upon  the  bridge  immortalised  by  Wordp^ 
*ivth  as  the  spot  on  w^ich  one  of  the  finest  of  his  soiiDcts  was  composed,  com- 

OWUciDg 

**  Earth  liH«  not  anylhiug  to  sbow  ironi  fair," —  - 

and,  glancing  over  the  srene  it  commemorates,  notice  the  history  of  some  of  the 
most  jirominenl  of  the  buildings  which  line  the  shores  of  the  rirer.  Firat, 
there  is  the  most  mag-nificcnt  of  halls — that  of  Weetminsler ;  rich  beyond 
rxprcnion  with  the  historical  memories  attaehvd  to  it :  yet  what  was  the 
original  purpose  of  Westuiinstur  Hall?  It  was  buiU  by  William  Rufus  to  dine 
in  I  Farther  on  there  is  Somerset  House,  erected  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
plunder  of  some  of  the  most  ancient,  and  in  every  sense  most  sa<;red,  edifices  of  the 
tnctropolia.  such  as  the  church  of  the  ancient  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at 
ClerkcDwell.  and  the  cloisters  and  other  portions  of  old  St.  Paul's,  blown  up  with 
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gunpowder  for  the  purpoBc.  Still  furUiL-r  distant,  on  thu  upposttc  ship  of  the 
Thames,  is  ihc  church  of  St.  Mary  Ovcrk's,  founded,  oa  we  have  already  stated, 
by  a  ferryman's  daughter,  from  the  cnminga  of  the  ferry.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
Monument,  the  "  tall  bully  "'  of  Pope,  of  which  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  the 
inscription  first  placed  upon  it  ascribing  the  fire  to  the  Papists,  and  with  a  slight 
altcralion  of  tlic  poet's  words,  it  "  UJti-d  its  head  to  lie.  The  origin  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  as  ^tatcd  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  in  the  wordrof  his  translator,  Stow,  ii 
still  more  curioun,  and  presents  us  with  an  extraordinary  view  of  an  eminent 
churchman  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  Soiiifacc,"  flaith  Matthew  Paris,  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  visitation 
came  to  this  Priory  [of  St.  Bartholoim-w,  in  Smithfield],  where,  being  received  with 
procession  in  the  most  solutun  wise,  he  said  that  he-pnsscd  not  upon  the  honour, 
but  eamc  to  visit  them.  To  whom  the  canouo  answered,  tliat  tliey,  having  a 
learned  bishop,  ought  not,  in  contempt  of  him.  to  be  visited  by  any  other.  Which 
answer  so  much  ottended  the  Arohbisliop,  that  he  forthwith  fell  on  the  Sub-Prior, 
and  smote  him  on  the  face,  saying,  Indeed,  indeed!  doth  it  Ixromc  you  English 
traitors  so  to  answer  mc  ?  Thus  ra^ng,  with  oaths  not  to  be  recited,  he  rent  in 
pieces  the  rich  cope  of  the  Sub  Prior,  and  trod  it  under  his  feet,  and  thrust  him 
against  a  pillar  of  the  chancel  with  such  violence  that  he  had  almost  killed  him. 
But  the  eaiiuns,  seeing  their  Sub-Prior  thus  almost  slain,  came  and  pluckt-d  off  the 
Archbishop  with  such  force  that  thoy  overthrew  him  backwards,  whereby  thcj 
might  sec  Ac  imx  artiud  nnti  prepnrat  to  Jtght.  The  Archbishop's  men,  seeing 
their  master  down,  being  nil  strangers,  and  their  master's  countrymen,  bom  at 
Provence,  fell  upon  the  canons,  beat  them,  tore  them,  and  trod  them  under  fool. 
At  length  the  canons,  getting  away  as  well  as  they  could,  ran,  bloody  and  miry,  rent 
and  torn,  to  the  Bishop  uf  I^ndon  to  complain  ;  who  bade  them  go  to  the  King 
at  Westminster,  and  tell  him  thereof.  Whereupon  four  of  them  went  thither; 
the  rest  were  riot  able,  they  were  so  sore  hurt.  But  when  thoy  came  to  Wc«t- 
minster  tho  King  would  neither  hear  nor  seo  them,  go  they  returned  without 
redress.  In  the  mean  sca-wn  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  ready  to  have 
rung  the  common  bell,  and  to  have  hewed  the  Archbishop  into  small  pieces;  who 
was  secretly  crept  to  Lambeth,  where  they  sought  him,  and,  not  knowing  him  by 
sight,  said  to  themselvis.  Where  is  that  rufliaii — that  cruel  smitcr?  He  is  no 
winner  oi  souls,  but  an  cxncter  of  money,  whom  neither  G»d  nor  any  lawful  or  free 
election  did  bring  to  this  promotion;  hut  the  King  did  unlawfully  intrude  him, 
being  unlearned,  a  ^Inuigcr  bom,  and  having  a  wife.  See.  But  the  Archbishop 
con\xyt'i  himself  over  [to  Westminster],  and  went  to  the  King  with  a  great  com- 
plaint against  the  canons,  whereas  himself  was  guilty."*  So  the  Archbishop  from 
Lambclh  boldly  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  his  opposers,  satis- 
fied that  the  King  wouiti  support  him  in  his  violei\t:  tyranny.  Another  tribunal. 
however,  was  appealed  tu  which  had  no  ]tarticular  pre|)ossession  for  the  Arch- 
bishop— the  Po|]o;  who  commanded  him  by  way  of  expiation  to  bui!d  a  (splendid 
mansion  at  Lambeth  for  the  occupants  of  the  see,  in  the  room  of  the  hnmhlc  manor- 
htmso  tliiit  is  supposed  to  have  Oiisted  previously.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  building  erected  at  Lambeth  expressly  as  the  arch i episcopal  seat.     Of  tlie 
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hiitory  of  llie  plaiv?  prior  to  lliia  pt-ritKl  there  arc  hut  fewr  recordwl  facls.     Tho 
first  positive  evidence  wc  have  on  llii;  BuhjcMrt  refers  to  the  olcveulh  century,  when 
the  manor  was  posscssetl  by  Godn,  wile  to  Walter  Earl  of  Mantes,  and  suhsi- 
qucntlv  to  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  who  wag  aUo  sister  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.     This  Eu»tace  was  one  of  the  NorniauB  who  came  over  to  visit  Edward, 
and  who  on  his  retara,  when  within  a  mile  of  Dorer,  caused  all  his  people  to 
maieh  in  armed  array  through  the  town,  and  when  tlierc  hy  ihvir  insolence  ho  to 
exasperate  llie  ]>eople  of  Dover  that  an  affray  took  place,  which  ended  in  tho 
ttpath  of  nineteen  of  Eustace'a  attendanta,  and  in  his  own  hasty  flight  back  towards 
the  Kin<f  at  Gloueeatcr.    This  little  incident  produced  imjiorlant  coiiticquenres. 
The  great  Saxon  Earl  Godwin  (Harold's  father)  defended  the  people  of  Bovcr 
from  the  vengeance  meditated  by  the  King,  but  in  so  doing  brought  on  himself  a 
sentence  of  banishment.     Released  from  Godwin's  control,  Edward  invited  the 
Normans  to  his  pourt  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  among  them  came 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  future  conqueror  of  England,  who  then,  it  is 
aaid,  obtained  a  promise  of  the  crown  after  Edward's  death,  and  who,  at  all  c%-cnt8, 
it  appears,  from  that  time  determiniHl  ujiun  its  acijuisition.     By  this  Earl  of 
Boulogne  the  manor  of  Lambeth  was  bestowed  on  the  see  of  Iloc-hcster ;  that 
nobleman  resetving  to  himself  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  church.    Aiier  the 
Conquest  William  seized  the  manor  and  gave  part  of  its  lands  to  his  brother 
Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  aflenvards  restored  the  whole  to  ha  former  owners. 
In  '  Domesday  Book  *  we  find  it  referred  to  as  the  manor  of  St.  Mary,  or  Lanchei : 
and  the  following   particulars  of  its  state    at  that  time  are  there  recorded: — - 
"  In  demesne  there  are  two  canicaics,  and  twelve  villains,  and  twcnty-aix  bordars, 
having  four  carucatcs.    Here  is  a  church,  and  nineteen  burgesses  in  London,  who 
pay  a  rent  of  thirty-six  shillings ;  and  here  are  three  servants  and  sixteen  acres 
of  meadow,  wood  to  feed  three  hogs,"  &c.     During  the  reign  of  the  Hcd  King, 
eotno  part  of  the  revenues  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  lo  the  maintenance 
of  the  monks  of  Rmrhestur;    in  the  charter  of  Gundolph,  Bishop  of  that  sec,  one 
thousand   lampreys  out  of  Lnmhca  (one  of  the  old  names  for  Jjimbeth}  are 
assigned  to  their  use  ;  and  his  successor,  Emulph,  ordained  also  that  one  salmon 
should  be  furnished  to  the  convent,  caught  no  doubt  in  the  silvery  waters  of  th'i 
Thames  at  Lambeth. 

It  was  not  unlit  the  rcTgm  of  Riehard  1.  that  thisi  manur  of  St.  Mary's  bccami 
the  property  and  scat  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury;  and  the  immediate  caus3 
of  the  change  appears  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  wish  of  the  King  to 
hare  the  primate  Baldwin  near  him.  The  latter  consequently  agreed  with  Glaii- 
ville,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1189,  to  exchange  for  a  part  of  his  court  at  Lambeth, 
on  the  Thames,  the  manor  of  Darent  in  Kent,  with  the  church  and  chaj^el  of  Hellcs, 
and  a  sheep-walk,  called  Estmershe,  in  Olive  or  Cliff.  Eight  years  later,  by 
another  exchange,  the  entire  manor  became  the  property  of  the  Archbishops, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  i)icce  of  land,  on  which  the  Bishops  of  Rochester 
erected  a  mansion  for  their  use  whenever  they  attended  Parliament.*     It  was  not 

*  Tbii  mILImc  wu  loiig  known  lif  tli«  nani*  of  llncLntn  I'btf.  llie  Lul  biiliopf  of  Hut  m  who  inhabited 
il  wMv  Fiiim  and  Hililcf :  tltrr  iht'tt  Jrallui  it  fell  tntu  ihe  tinnh  of  Hvnry  Vlll..  trlio  exchanged  il  vrilh 
Al<iti<lf)>.  BMup  of  Caiiiilr,  for  certain  Iioudm  in  the  Stroid,  «btit  iti  boidc  wu  cliuictil  lu  Ca'liiln  Uuuk. 
Tbv  diny  Uii«  knuwii  ut  Culiik  Lone  now  aunia  au  lb*  lilt ;  au<l  il  m  ■*■(!,  tu  Htilwrt  auil  ttrayWj'i '  I^mbMlt 
fUnu,'  that  tbf  botWM  Mill  beluiig  Id  llic  Mw. 
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till  some  time  after  this  that  LumUeth  became  more  than  *n  occasiuoal  rvtiiluiin: 
of  thy  ])ririiale8  of  England.     The  cause  was  as  folio  vs  : — 

Huliert,  thu  jiriiiiate,  jealous  of  the  monlis  of  ('antertury,  and  desirous  to 
abridge  their  privileges,  had  determined  to  raise  u',)  against  them  a  rival  body, 
in  the  form  of  an  eatahlishmcnt  of  canons  regular,  fc  r  whom  he  proc«edeU  to  erect 
ft  splendid  edifice  at  Lambeth,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King,  Kichard  I. 
Thi»  plan  had  originated  with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  bad  intended  to  have 
reared  his  establishment  at  Haclcington.  near  Canterbury.  But  aa  the  monks  of 
the  latter  place  had  succcsKfulty  opposed  this  the  first  plan  for  tbcir  huiniliatiun, 
90  did  they  now  bestir  themBclve*  to  bring  the  second  to  a  ■imilnr  conrlusion. 
There  was  one  consideration  in  particular  that  apx>cars  to  have  strongly  stimulated 
their  zeal.  The  glory  and  the  gain  attached  to  the  possesttion  of  the  rcUcs  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Bcckct  were  in  danger;  they  had  little  doubt  but  that  Hubert  meant 
to  remove  them  to  the  new  cutablishment.  They  again  appealed  to  the  Pojm?, 
Innocent  I II.,  who  warmly  supported  them,  and  directed  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop, 
in  1198,  commanding  him  in  a  very  imperious  style  to  desist.  "It  is  not  fit,** 
said  he.  "that  any  man  should  have  any  authority  who  docs  not  rcvorenoe  and 
obey  the  apostolic  see"  He  then,  in  another  hull,  threatened  the  King  for  hla 
eontumary  in  abetting  Hubert;  and,  in  a  third  mandate,  declared  he  Mould  not 
endure  the  leant  contempt  of  himself,  or  of  God,  whose  place  he  held  upon  earth. 
"We  will  take  care,"  he  says,  "so  to  jiunish  both  persons  and  lands  without 
diitinctiun  that  oppose  our  measures,  as  to  show  our  determination  to  proceed 
prudently,  and  in  a  royal  manner.**  The  royalty  of  this  style  strikes  one 
rather  more  than  its  jirudmr^ ;  yet  It  achieved  its  object — the  lion-hearted  King 
and  the  rebellious  Archbifthop  were  both  alarmed,  and  the  ri.sing  edifice  was  at 
once  destroyed.  In  disgust  with  this  conclusion  of  the  affair,  the  Archbishops 
thenceforward  removed  their  chief  resilience  from  Canterbury  to  London.  A  more 
splendid  house  accordingly  became  cjesirable  at  Lambeth  ;  and  the  brawl  t>efbrc 
referred  to  gave  the  Pope  an  admirable  opportunity  of  imposing  its  erection  on 
Boniface. 

To  enumerate  merely  in  the  driest  manner  all  the  important  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  Lambeth  would  inconveniently  occupy  our  apace,  and  to  no 
useful  purpose.  Church  councils  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history  of  their 
respective  periods  have  been  frcfjuently  held  here;  many  of  the  most  eminent 
prelates  have  been  consecrated,  amidst  all  the  splendoura  of  the  old  church  cere- 
monies,  in  the  ancient  chapel ;  Kings  and  Queens,  we  were  almost  about  to  say, 
have  been  ordinary  guests,  so  fretjuenl  have  been  their  visits:  for  instance,  there 
are  no  loss  than  fifleen  of  Elizabeth's  to  Whitgitl  recorded.  We  omit,  tbcrofoK, 
any  particular  notice  of  those  incidents  which  have  ceased  to  have  a  general 
interest,  and  may  thus  devote  more  attention  to  the  remainder.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Lambeth  was  the  silting 
of  the  council,  in  IIOO.  ^vith  Archbishop  Anselm  as  president,  to  consider  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  King  Henry  I.  with  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland;  an  important  proposition,  as  being  one  of  the 
first  proofs  of  any  value  given  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of  their  desire  to 
amalgamate  Saxons  and  Normans  into  an  English  people.  The  circumstances 
on  which  the  council  had  to  deliberate  were  as  peculiar  as  they  were  interesting 
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Uiule,  or  Matilda,  was  a  tlesccnclant   of  the  great  Alfred,  and,   as   she  grew 
B]i,  became   an  object  of  considerable   rivalry   among   the   Norman   captains 
vf  Bulus.     After  the  death  of  the  latter,   and  the  acccssiun  of  Henry  to  the 
thnne,  she  found  a  still  nobler  suitor  at  her  feet — the  King  sought  her  as  his 
vrle.    To  his  a&tonislimcnt.  however,  she  exhibited  the  moat  decided  averaion  to 
tti(  nutch.     The  Saxons  then  appealed  to  her :  '*  Oh,  most  noble  and  fair  among 
Boracn,  if  thou  wilt,  thon  canst  restore  the  ancient  honour  of  England,  and  be  a 
pledge  of  reconciliation  and  friendship;  but  if  thou  art  obstinate  in  thy  refusal 
dtc  wiiuity  between  the  two  raees  will  be  everlasting,  and  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  know  no  end."     She  at  last  consented  ;  and  then  the  Normans  interposed, 
niodid  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  the  equality  between  the  races  to  whach  this 
Bifait  tended.    Thoy  asserted  that  Maude  was  a  nun,  that  she  had  worn  the 
rnl  88  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  therefore  could  now  form  no  earthly  alliance. 
ABscIm,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Archbishoj),  was  much  grieved  to  hoar  this,  hut 
It  eaee  declared  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  break  so  sacred  a  tie.     He  sent 
fcrhtr,  however,  poioihly  to  Lambeth,  to  question  her  personally,  when  she  denied 
Itt  truth  of  the  rumour.      Her  explanation  gives  us  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
tnalmeut  to  which  even  high-born  Saxon  ladies  were  exposed.     "  I  must  confess," 
lul  she,  "  that  I  have  sometimes  appeared  veiled  j  but  listen  to  the  cause.     In 
nj  first  youth,  when  L  was  living  under  her  care,  my  aunt,  to   save   me,  as  she 
aid,  &ora  the  lust  of  the  Normans,  who  attacked  all  females,  was  accustomed  to 
tl>ror  a  piece  of  black  stuff  over  my  head,  and  when  I  refused  to  cover  myself 
■ilh  it  she  treated  me  very  roughly.      In  her  jirrsenee  I  wore  that  covering,  but 
u  iDon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  1  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  under 
oj  feet  in  childish  anger."     Anselm  then  summoned  the  council  we  have  men- 
tioned, before  which  Matilda  repeated  her  statement  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.     Henry  and  she  were  married,  and,  although  he  was 
SBost  unfaithful  husband,  not  the  less  did  she  think  it  her  duty  to  be  "a  right 
luring  and  obedient  wife."     These  qualities,  added  to  her  beautiful  person,  great 
Airity,  and  her  reputation  as  a  lover  of  learning,  confirmed  the  popularity  which 
W  Saxon  blood  had  produced.     Long  after  her  death  did  the  poor  oppressed 
pMple  spcalt  with  aOcetionate  reverence  of  "  Maude  the  Good."  As  we  shall  find 
■more  convenient  opportunity  to  notice  the  other  historical  memories  of  Lamlwth 
''klare,  let  us  now,  as  Pennant  says,  take  our  "accustomed  walk"  along  the  fine 

Kenadc  which  skirts  the  palace  gardens,  overshadowed  mth  trer«  of  the  noblest 
[b  (pity  that  it  is  so  short!),  towards  the  fine  architectural  group  presented 
'the  Palace  Gateway  and  Lambeth  Church. 

Among  the  buildings  enumerated  in  the  stewartl'a  accounts  of  the  palace,  in  the 
Sth  year  of  Edward  II..  «e  find  the  "great  gate  "  nu^ntioned,  whic-h  then  admitted 
Fiends  and  repelled  foes,  in  accurdance  with  the  double  duties  imposed  upon  those 
'Qwacltsristic  old  piles.  The  present  gatcwa)',  which  for  sixe  and  height  has 
'Vlfaapa  no  existing  rival,  was  rebuilt  about  14^0  by  Cardinal  Morton.  I'hc 
Canned  roof  is  very  line,  the  different  ]ioi-tions  of  which  it  is  composed  springing 
^wn  four  pillars,  one  in  each  corner.  A  low  doorway  on  the  right  leads  through 
*Vpiirtcr's  lodge  to  a  room  the  original  pur|KtBc  of  which  there  is  little  difficulty 
^discovering:  three  strong  iron  rings  yet  hang  from  the  cxceasivcly  thick  wallg, 
*liidi  hare  echoed  with  the  sighs  of  hopeless  prisoners,  lorn  from  their  quiet 


whom  room  oould  not  Iw  found  in  the  prison  of  the  Lollard's  Tower.  Another 
tradition  refers  to  a  name  inscribed  wn  the  wull — Grafton — who  it  is  said  ]>crishe>d 
here.  In  the  tower  are  thu  Uecord-room,  the  name  of  which  explains  it*  purpose; 
and  the  rooms  occupied  hy  the  Archbisliop's  secretary  for  the  transaction  of  ths 
archiepjscopa!  business  of  that  vast  and  magnifircnt  S3'8tcnj,  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Before  quitting  the  gateway  wc  must  notice  the  group  of 
poor  people  waiting  without,  and  which  reminds  us  of  a  custom  that  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  (except  perhaps  during  ihc  Commonwealth)  for  many  centuries 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  custom  that  one  does  not  often  see  in  London  io  these 
days^we  refer  to  the  dole  of  money,  bread,  and  provisions,  giveu  throe  times  a 
week  to  poor  parisliioners  of  Lnnibcth,  ten  dtScrent  persons  on  each  occasion, 
making  in  all  thirty  who  enjoy  the  Ai-ehbishoji's  bounty.  The  amount  of  such 
bounty  in  former  limes  was  really  astonishing.  Archbishop  Wiuchclsey,  in  the 
reign  of  Kdwiird  I.,  gave,  beside  the  daily  fragments  of  bis  house,  "  every  Friday 
and  Sunday,  unto  every  l>eggar  thai  came  to  his  door,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  a 
farthing  price,  which  no  doubt  was  bigger  than  our  penny  loaf  now  (Stow  sa}* 
it  was  sufficient  for  his  sustenance  for  the  day) ;  and  there  were  usually  sucJi 
almsmen  in  lime  of  dearth  to  tlio  numl>er  of  five  thousand,  but  in  a  plentiful  year 
four  thousand,  and  seldom  or  never  under;  which  Hmuunti.<d  unto  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  Over  and  above  all  this,  he  used  to  give,  every  great  festival- 
day,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pence  to  so  many  poor  people— to  wind  daily  meal 
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diiak,  tad  lircad  unto  such  as  by  rcasoo  of  age  or  sickness  \pcrc  not  aMc  to  futch 
alM  St  bifi  g&to— and  to  send  money,  meat,  up|)arcl,  Sec,  to  such  as  he  thought 
wanted  tho  same  and  were  ashamed  to  heg.     But  of  all  other  he  was  wont  to 
tale  liw  greatest  com]>aMion  npon  those  that  by  any  mUfurtuQu  were  decayed, 
»n<!  had  iallcn  from  wealth  to  ]toor  ostAtc."'     In  Archbishop  Parker's  regula- 
tion! for  the  ofHcers  of  his  household  wc  meet  with  u  plcasiLnt,  because  kind  and 
tkonghtful,  prorUion  for  the  comfort  of  those  depending  in  a  great  measure  upim 
his  bounty.     He  gave  particular  orders,   not  only  that  there  should  be  no  pur- 
loisiog  of  meat  from  the  tables,  "  but  that  it  be  put  into  the  alms-tub,  and  tho  tub 
Co  be  kept  sweet  and  rlcaii  before  it  be  uued  fnicn  Lime  tu  time."     Custom  haa 
also  established  another  smalt  claim  ujion  the  bounty  of  the  occupier  of  the  palace. 
^WTicD  Archbishop  Tenison  possessed  the  sec,  a  very  near  relation  of  his,  who 
iu&ppencd  to  be  muster  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  thought  it  a  con)|>liiiicnt  to 
c»li  at  the  palace  in  his  stately  barge,  during  the  annual  aquatic  procession  of  tho 
I«onl  Mayor  from  Loudon  to  Westminster  ;  anj  the  Archbishop,  in  return,  sent  out 
*  pint  of  wine  for  each  liveryman,  with  new  bread,  old  cheese,  and  plenty  of  strong 
aIc,  for  the  watermen  and  attendants.     Next  year  the  .Stationers'  barge  was  found 
A^un  stupjiing  at  Lambeth  Stairs,  and  with  a  similar  result;  and  from  that 
^'mt'thc  thing  has  become  a  settled  custom.     The  Company,  in  return  for  this 
nofpitality,  present  to  the  Archbishop  a  copy  of  the   several   almanacs  thoy 
I»ub!ish. 

Pt&sing  through  tho  gateway,  wc  find  ourselves  in  the  outer  court,  with  a  fmc 

*^lt)  wall  covered  with  ivy  on  our  left,  dividing  tho  palacu  demesnes  from  the 

^lia:nc8  and  the  favourite  pniiiienadc  wc  have  mentioned,  known  ns  the  "  Bishop's 

^^alk  ;■'  the  Water  Tower  (attached  to  whicli,  and  beyond,  is  the  Lullanrs  Tower) 

'»»  front ;  and  the  great  hall  and  the  Manuscript- room  on  the  right  extending  down 

^  the  gateway.     Wallcing  through  a  narrow  pass  around  the  base  of  the  towers, 

*"c  perceive,  by  the  difference  of  the  style,  ami  the  state  in  which  they  remain, 

'-Hat  one  is  older  than  the  other.     Tho  Water  Tower  is  of  brick,  the  Lollard's  of 

■tone;  the  workmanship  of  the  windows  of  the  latter,  too,  appears  in  a  great 

^Msurc  eaten  away  by  time,  although  some  portions  of  the  ornaments  of  tho 

ocuitiful   niche  that  wc  perceive  high  uji  on   its  walls  still   seem   sharp  and 

^xquiiite  as  ever :  but  the  statue  of  Thomas  ;\  Beckct  which  formerly  adorned  it 

**  utterly  gone.    The  exterior  of  the  great  hall  ])resenta  to  us  the  characteristics 

l*»f  snot  very  nobis  style— the  style  of  the  duys  of  Charles  IL     The  buttiTssca, 

large  enough  in  their  ival  dimensions,  are  frittered  away  in  effect  by  the  fantastic 

*P|i«iran«?  of  their  white  stone  facing ;  mid  the  roof  does  not  derive  any  powerfiil 

*WmrtioQS  from  the  round  balls  which  surmount  tho  frieze,— ^a  poor  substitute 

'^'  the  fretted  pinnaclen  of  a  more  artistica!  period.     The  windows,  however,  arc 

j'*^crous  ami  very  fine ;  they  are  in  all  ])robability  the  restorations  of  an  e-arlicr 

•"'Ueturv:  of  this  subject  more  presently,     l-'rom  the  ceutre  of  ihe  roof  I'lses  a 

"^•^lem,  evidently  also  of  Charles's  time.     The  Manuscript- room  hw  been  built 

Jftte  yean.,  and  rendered  fire-proof  fur  the  better  security  of  its  valuable  cou- 

'**U ;  among  which  ma^  be  mentioned  the  manuwript  of  '  The  Notable  Wise  Dictes 

^d  Sayings  of  Philosophers,'  translated  from  the  Fremdi  by  Anthony  Woodvillo, 

■*»l  of  Uivcrs,  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.     It  is  written  in  a  fair,  regular 

*  Uodw'ui*  '  D«  Ffonilibiii  Aiij[liia  IxiuiiiicJibiiitUi' 
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hand,  and  has  prefixed  a  fine  llluminalion  of  the  Earl  presenting  Caxlon  the 
printer  to  the  King,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Dulce  of  York,  and  a 
brilliant  court.  The  'Dicteaand  Sayings'  was  published  hv  Caxton.  with  a  preface 
in  which  he  mentions  a  curious  liberty  he  had  taken  with  it,  and  which  is  inte- 
retting  from  the  covert  humour  of  the  great  printer.  "  I  find."  he  writcK,  '"  that 
tny  said  Lord  hath  left  out  certain  and  divers  conclusions  touching  women ; 
whereof  I  marvelled  that  my  said  I-rfird  hath  not  writ  on  them,  nnr  what  hath 
moved  him  so  tn  do,  ni>r  what  cause  he  had  at  that  time.  But  I  suppase  that 
Bomc  fair  lady  hath  desired  him  to  leave  it  out  of  his  book;  or  else  ho  was 
amorous  on  SDine  noble  lady,  for  whose  love  he  would  not  set  it  in  his  book;  or 
else,  fur  the  \*cry  affocticn,  love,  and  good-will  that  he  hath  unto  ait.  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  he  thought  that  Socrates  spared  the  sooth,  and  wrot«  of  women 
more  than  truth;  which  I  cannot  think  that  so  true  a  man  and  so  noble  a  phi- 
losopher as  Socrate*  was,  should.  •  •  •  But  I  perceive  that  my  said  Lord  knoweth 
verily  that  such  defaults  be  nut  had  nor  fuund  in  the  women  bum  and  dwelling 
in  tfrr-se  parts  nor  regions  of  the  world.  •  •  *  I  wot  well,  of  whatsoever  condition 
women  be  in  Greece,  the  women  of  this  country  be  right  good,  wise,  pleasant, 
humble,  discreet,  sober,  chaste,  obedient  to  their  husbands,  true,  secret,  steadfast, 
ever  busy  and  never  idle,  temperntn  in  speaking,  and  virtuous  in  all  their  works; 
— or  at  leifst  jihovlJ  bf  ao."  Accordingly,  Caxton  gathers  up  all  the  missing  frag- 
ments, and  publishes  them  together  at  the  end  of  the  book, — a  process  not  likelv 
to  decrease  ihcir  effect.  Among  the  other  treasures  of  this  room  are  a  finely- 
blazoned  missal  which  belonged  to  Archbishop  Chicheley,  an  illuminated  '  Chro- 
nicle (if  St.  Albans.'  and  a  most  splendid  MS.  on  the  '  Apocalyi«c  of  St.  John,' 
with  seventy-eight  illuminations,  ridi  beyond  description  in  gold  and  brilliant 
colours.  A  curiosity  of  another  kind  is  hIbo  preserved  here, —  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise,  which  was  placed  in  the  ganlens  of  the  palace  by  Laud  in  1633,  and 
lived  there  till  1753.  when  it  was  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  gardener. 
Beneath  the  Manuscript- room  is  a  gateway  leading  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
court,  whore  wv  find,  on  the  left,  ranges  of  buildings  extending  round  two  sides  of 
the  square,  and  a  lofly  wall  enclosing  the  remainder,  over  which,  in  front,  appear 
the  stables,  and  in  the  comer  on  the  right  the  tower  of  the  church.  Following 
with  our  eye  the  course  of  the  buildings  we  have  nieutioned,  we  perceive,  first,  the 
hack  or  less  ornamented  side  of  the  great  halt,  with  a  low  but  elegant  modern 
porch  leading  into  it.  on  the  west,  or  the  side  parallel  with  the'J'hames;  then 
the  Guard' room  beyond,  with  its  curious  but  beautiful  gable  window  ;  hnd  lastly, 
the  very  splendid  new  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Blorc  within  the  last  few  years, 
including  the  principal  jialace  front,  on  tho  south.  On  a  little  green  in  the 
eentnMif  the  court  is  a  kind  (if  ornumental  cross,  supjiorting  lamjis;  and  here 
and  there  round  the  area  the  walls  arc  overhung  by  lofty  trees. 

We  may  add  to  this  general  view  of  thf  appearance  of  the  principal  court  or 
quadrangle,  that  between  the  buttresses  on  this  side  of  the  great  hall  are  growing 
some  small  elioots  of  the  fig'trec ;  these  arc  all  the  remains  of  the  trees  planted 
by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  gardens  of  the  pala<?e.  and  one  of  which,  when  cut  down 
about  nine  years  ago,  werBj)read  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  buildings  then 
standing  whore  the  new  buildinga  stand  now.  The  trees  were  of  the  white 
Marsi'iltes  sort,  and  bore  the  most  delicious  fruit.     It  would  be  difficult  to  prais* 
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too  highly  the  pure  taste  which  reigns  throughout  these  crorlions  by  Mr.  Blorc. 
To  have  built  them  in  entire  accordance  with  the  rcmsins  of  the  old  pile  would 
hare  been  impossible,  for  the  very  Kuflicient  reoBon,  that  those  remains,  being 
ereetcd  at  very  different  times,  present  x*ery  difterent  stylcB.  Yet  an  air  of  fine 
harmony  pervade*  the  entire  i>alnec,  the  best  proof  of  the  altill  that  has  presided 
over  the  recent  erections.  The  front,  before  which  we  nre  now  standing,  is  irre- 
gular, embattled,  with  turret  towers  in  the  centre,  mullioncd  windows  on  the  left, 
and  a  fine  oriel  window  on  the  right-  The  entrance-hall  a  a  model  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  ia  of  great  height  and  noblu  prajjortions.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
with  its  elaborately  worked  open  balustrade,  which  ascends  directly  from  the  door, 
in  the  centre,  a  screen  of  three  arches  admits  into  the  corridor  ninning  away  to 
the  right  and  the  left.  Above  the  screen  is  a  gallery, — its  floor  formed  by  the  roof 
of  the  corridor, — overlooking  the  whole.  The  eKquiaitcty  panelled  walls  on  the 
ground  round  the  staircase  must  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  right  the  corridor 
leads  to  the  principal  private  apartments  of  the  new  buildings;  on  the  left,  to 
the  more  ancient  remains  of  the  old.  We  shall,  however,  find  it  convenient  to 
lisil  the  Utter  by  a  different  route,  We  recro«8  the  square  therefore  to  the 
great  hall. 


|>nUU*lk.i 

It  is  very  probable  that  ihefoundiition-wallsof  this  magnificent  room  were  built 
by  Boniface,  for  since  his  time  we  find  no  notice  of  its  crc«'tion  as  an  entirely  new 
structure.  It  was  repaired  or  refounded  by  Chichcley,  and  in  the  years  1570- 
1571  the  roof  was  covered  with  shingles  by  Archbishop  Parker.  T>iiring  the 
Commonwealth  Lambeth  was  granted  to  Scot  and  Hardyng,  two  of  the  judge* 
who  aat  on  Charles's  trial,  and  who,  it  is  said,  pulled  down  the  uoblo  hall,  and 
sold  the  materials.  On  the  Restoration  Archbishop  Juxon  rebuilt  it,  as  nearly  as 
possihlc  on  the  ancient  uutdel,  and  wc  have  no  doubt  partly  on  the  original  walls. 
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It  cost  him  in  all  10,r)00/.,  and  was  not  GnUhcd  at  hi»  death ;  but  so  aoxious  wa« 
he  in  the  matter,  that  hL'  left  the  following  direction  in  his  will : — "  If  I  Iiappen 
to  die  hcfore  the  hall  at  Lambeth  be  finished,  my  executors  to  bo  at  the  charge 
of  finishing  it  according  to  the  model  made  of  it,  if  my  successor  shall  give 
leave."  On  entering  the  hall,  tho  first  object  that  catches  tho  cyv  is  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  painted  window  iniincdiatcty  o[i]K)sitc,  full  of  interesting  memorials  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  old  palace  buildings  that  have  been  destroyed ; 
in  particular,  a  portrait  of  Chichelcy.who,  as  wc  have  said,  repaired  ihc  hall,  and 
erected  a  part  of  the  palace  which  docs  less  honour  to  his  name — the  Lollard's 
Tuwcr.  Juxon'a  arms  here  forma  conspicuous  object;  and  those  of  Philip  of 
Sjtain,  the  husljand  of  Mary,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Uarter,  arc  very  brilliant  and 
splendid:  they  arc  sup^xwcd  to  have  been  painted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Pole,  as 
a  compliment  to  his  royal  mistress.  From  the  window  the  eye  roams  along  the 
great  space  comprised  wilhin  those  lofly  walls,  and  then  upwards  to  the  roof,  which 
is  a  moat  extraordinarily  elaborate  work,  in  some  respects  like  the  roof  of  the  great 
hall  of  Eltham  Palace;  only  that,  in  the  latter,  the  series  of  broad  semicircular 
arches,  which  more  particularly  characterize  the  pendant  timber  framc-wurk  of 
Lambeth,  are  wanf  ing.  The  lantern  skylight  is  also  peculiar  to  the  latter.  Oalc, 
chestnut,  and  other  woods,  constitute  the  materials  of  the  roof,  which  is  covered 
with  beautiful  carvings,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  is  lost  from  the  great  height. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hall  arc,  in  length  about  ninety-three  feet,  breadth  thirty- 
eight  feet,  and  height  above  fifty.  We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  the  size  of 
this  or  similar  halls,  when  wc  consider  the  magnificence  of  the  feasts  given  in  them, 
—the  unbounded  hospitality  which  rendered  such  vast  places  necessary.  Lot  us 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  list  of  the  officers  of  Cranmcr's  household.  It  comprised  a 
steward,  treasurer,  comptroller,  gamators,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  clerk  of  the 
spicery,  yeoman  of  the  ewry,  bakers,  ]iantlcrB,  yeomen  oF  the  horse,  yeomen  usher*, 
butlers  of  wine  and  ale,  larderers,  squilleries,  ushers  of  the  hall,  porter,  ushcTR 
of  the  chamber,  daily  waiters  in  the  great  chamlwr,  gentlemen  ushers,  yeomen  of 
the  chamber,  carver,  sewer,  cup-bearer,  groom  of  the  chamber,  marshal,  groom- 
ushers,  almoner,  cooks,  chandler,  butchers,  master  of  the  horse,  yeoman  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  harbingers.  'Ihe  state  observed  of  course  corresponded  with  such 
a  retinue.  There  were  generally  three  tables  spread  in  the  hall,  and  served  at 
tho  same  time,  at  tho  first  of  which  sal  the  Archbishop,  surrounded  by  peers  of 
tho  realm,  privy  couneillore,  and  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  quality  ;  at  the 
second,  Cidled  the  Almoner's  table,  sat  the  rhnplatiis  and  all  the  other  clerical 
guests  beluw  the  rank  of  dioccsim  bishops  and  abbots;  and  at  the  third,  or 
Steward's  table,  sat  all  the  other  gentlemen  invited.  Tho  suffragan  bishops  by 
this  arrangement  sat  fit  the  second,  or  Almoner's  table ;  and  it  was  noted  as  an 
especial  aggravation  of  the  ingratitude  of  Richard  Thorndcn  to  Cranmcr  in 
conspiring  against  him,  that  the  Archbishop  had  invited  Thoniden,  his  suffragan, 
to  his  own  table.  Shortly  alter  the  thorough  c-stablisbment  of  the  Church  of 
England  these  suffragan,  or  rather  assistant,  bishops,  were  discontinued.  Car- 
dinal I'ole  had  a  jiatent  from  Philiji  and  Mary  to  retain  one  hundred  servants,  so 
that  wc  may  Judge  that,  in  his  hands,  the  magnificence  and  hospitality  of  Lambeth 
Palace  had  not  degenerated.  With  an  interesting  passage  dc8cri]Jtivu  of  tho  order 
observed  in  dining  here  in  Archbishop  Parker's  time,  in  tlic  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
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we  dismiss  tliis  part  of  our  subject.  "  In  the  daily  eating  this  was  tho  custom: 
the  steward,  with  the  servants  that  were  gi-ntlemen  of  the  bcHcr  rank,  sat  down 
at  the  tables  in  the  hall  on  the  right  hand;  and  the  almoner,  tvith  the  clergy*  and 
the  other  servants,  sat  ou  the  other  side,  where  there  was  plenty  of  all  sorts  of 
prorision,  lx)th  for  eating  and  drinking.  The  daily  fragments  thereof  did  suffice 
to  6U  the  bellies  of  a  great  luiinbcr  of  poor  hungry  people  tliat  wailed  at  the 
gate  ;  and  so  constant  and  unfailing  was  tins  pruviaiun  at  my  Lord's  table,  that 
whosoever  came  in  cither  at  dinner  or  sup|H^r,  being  not  above  the  degree  of  a 
knight,  might  here  be  entertained  worthy  of  his  quality,  either  at  the  steward's 
or  almoner's  table.  And  moreover,  it  was  the  Archbishop's  command  to  hia 
servants,  that  all  strangers  should  be  rcreived  and  treated  with  all  manner  of 
dvility  and  respect,  and  that  places  at  the  table  should  be  assigned  them  accord- 
ing to  their  dignity  and  quality,  which  redounded  much  to  the  pi^aise  and  com- 
mendation of  the  Archbishop.  The  discourse  and  conversation  at  meaU  was 
void  of  all  brawls  and  loud  talking,  and  for  the  most  part  consisted  in  fram- 
ing men's  manners  to  religion,  or  to  some  other  honest  and  beseeming  subject. 
There  was  a  monitor  of  the  hall ;  and  if  it  hajipcncd  that  any  spoke  too  loud,  or 
concerning  things  less  decent,  it  was  ]ire«ently  hushed  by  one  that  cHi-d  Silence. 
The  Archbishop  loved  hospitality,  and  no  man  showed  it  so  much,  or  with  better 
order,  though  he  himself  was  very  abstemious." 

The  hall  now  affords  food  and  hospitality  of  another  kind :  it  is  used  as  tho 
library  of  the  ]>alace.  Along  the  walls  on  each  side  arc  projecting  bookcases, 
containing  some  thirty  or  thirty-fivo  thousand  volumes,  valuable  chiefly  fur  their 
works  on  controversial  divinitv,  though  not  deficient  of  these  belonging  to  general 
literature.  Persons  properly  introduced  are  allowed  to  borrow  fi-om  these  extcn- 
■ivc  stores — a  circumstance  too  honourable  to  the  liberality  of  their  owner  to  be 
overlooked.  The  history  of  this  library  is  somewhat  curious.  It  was  formcil  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  who,  dying  in  1610,  left  "unto  his  successors  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  ever  a  great  and  famous  library  of  books  of  divinity,  and  of 
many  other  sorts  of  learning."  Security  was  to  be  given  fur  its  preservation  to 
the  see,  by  his  succ<'ijsors,  in  failure  of  which  the  whole  was  to  be  given  to 
Chelsea  College,  if  creeled  within  the  next  six  yenra  after  his  death  (which  it  was 
not),  and  otherwise  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  On  the  execution  of  Laud, 
in  1644,  Scldcn,  fearing  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  in  such  troubled  times 
(already  they  were  in  proceas  of  dispersion,  having  been  first  granted  for  the  use 
of  I>r.  Wincocke,  then  given  to  Sion  College,  and  many  lent  to  private  individuals), 
wisely  suggested  to  the  University  to  claim  them,  which  it  did  with  success  in 
1649.  On  the  Restoration,  Juxon  demanded  their  return;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  his  successor,  Sheldon,  who  repeated  the  demand,  that  it  was  acceded 
to.  An  ordinance  of  jmrlianient  had  then  also  to  be  obtained,  lo  enforce  the 
restoration  of  the  books  in  private  hands;  among  othcra,  in  the  hands  of  .lohn 
Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters.  Bancroft's  original  gif^  wns  increased  by  donations, 
bequests,  or  purchases  of  the  books  of  Abbot,  Laud.  Sheldon,  Tenison,  Seeker, 
and  Cornwallis,  which  are  respectively  known  by  their  arms  on  the  covers. 

Between  the  little  porch  and  the  great  hall  is  a  kind  of  vestibule,  with  a  stair- 
case leading  to  the  gallery  and  Guard-room.     The  gallery  is  modern,  elegant. 
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and  admirably  lighted  by  square  lanterns  in  the  ceiling,  occurring  at  intervals 
along  its  course.  The  pictures  ara  chiefly  portraits  of  bishups,  including  those  of 
Warren,  by  Gainsborough  (unlinishud)  ;  Qurnct ;  Hough  anil  Loyd,  both  of  whnni 
opposed  themselves  to  the  dcBpotic  acU  of  James  II. ;  and  Iloadly.  The  gallery 
hIso  contains  a  portrait  of  the  accomplished  sun  of  James  I.,  Prince  Henry,  who«e 
premature  death  so  much  excited  the  sensibilities  of  the  English  nation  ;  another, 
of  Catherine  Parr,  most  richly  painted  and  gilded  ;  and  a  picture,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  collection,  of  Luther  and  his  wife,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Holbein.  He  has  one  arm  round  her  neck,  and  with  the  hand  of  the  other  he 
holds  one  of  her  hands.  The  expression  of  the  faces  is  very  fine,  and  the 
whole  so  beautifully  |iainted  as  to  leave  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  attributed 
to  the  proper  artist.  At  all  events,  we  learn  thai  it  has  always  been  treasured 
at  the  palace  as  a,  most  valuable  work.  From  the  gallery  a  door  lends  us 
into  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  palace,  the  Guard-room,  which  is 
also  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  chambers  we  have  ever  had  the  goi>d  fortune 
to  see-  Our  readers  may  in  some  measure  judge  for  themselves  whether  the 
room  here  shown  d»e.s  not  deserve  the  utmost  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it. 
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It  is  very  old,  for  we  5ad  it  mentioned  in  the  steward's  accounts  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. ;  and  it  was  a  restoration  of  a  former  Guard-nxtm.  The  arms  kept  here 
passed,  by  puichasc,  from  one  Archbishop  to  another.  MTicn  oar  readers  have 
gazed  sufficiently  long  upon  the  fine  proportions  and  most  lK-autiful  roof  of  this 
room,  we  would  call  their  attLMition  to  the  line  of  portraits  exti-nding  round  the  walK 
comijrising  an  unbroken  series  of  the  ArchbishopH.  from  the  time  of  Warham  to 
that  of  Sutton,  the  present  Archbishop's  predtcfssor,  with  portraits  of  one  or  two 
others  of  a  still  earlier  rlatc-  What  a  htjst  of  awsociations  rise  to  the  mind  as  we 
look  upon  these  suggestive  memorials!  There  are  few  of  our  greatest  historical 
events  in  which  some  or  other  of  these  men  have  not  had  an  important  share. 
Indeed,  a  very  agreeable— and  not  remarkably  incomplete— History  of  England 
would  be  composed  by  one  who,  walking  round  this  room,  should  pour  forth  from 
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(&e  itorrs  of  an  altunilant  knowlcd^f  U  tnr  thoughts  and  incniDrits  that  the  sight 
of  these  silent  but  most  ex  jjrcsei  re  portraits  naturally  produce.  Our  uotK-us  must 
beofi  Ictt  Atnliiiiotis  character. 

Among  the  Ar<:hlitxha|is  whost*  portraits  are  vrantiiig  in  thia  vatuabk  collectloD. 
th«pD  are  »umo  why  must  not  he  pawed  without  notice.    The  famous  Cardinal 
X.*Biig1oa,  fur  instance,  who  extenaivcly  repairt'd  the  palace;    and  SudburVj   uho 
M^cu  beheaded  during  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  under  such  peculiarly  cruel 
f^i  rcumstances,  in  tlieTuwer;  twu  days  before  the  insurgents  had  burned  the  fur- 
O  i  tore  and  al)  the  records  and  books  in  the  palace.     One  of  the  many  interest- 
i:wMg  memories  of  the  plaee  is  referred  to   the  time   of  Archbishop  Sudbury, 
^»'  fcpo  the  most  illustrious  of  our  early  Reformers,  Wickliffe.  himBclf  appeared  to 
ci«:?rfod  his  tenets  within  the  precincts  of  Lambeth  Palace.    The  following  account 
RJ^     from  his  biographer,  Lewis,  who&e  authority  was  WaUinghain.    It  must  be  pre- 
f*"*  i»«i  that  Wicklifie  had  previously  lieen  cited  to  St.  Paul's,  whither  he  went  at- 
C^^  niled  by  the  atl-powrrful  Jolm  of  Gaunt,  his  protector,  of  cuuree  to  tlic  very  great 
c3.  m.AaLisfartion  of  tlie  ecclesiaHlical  authiinties,  among  whom  were  some  delegates 
fs^om  the  Hope  expressly  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  matter.    A  new,  and  what 
««■  as  intended  should  be  a  more  private  council,  was  thtreforc  held  in  the  Arch- 
ftz>  3. shop's  Chapel  at  I'ftmbcth,  before  which  Wickliffc  appcarctl;  "when  not  only  the 
indon  ciliiens.  but  the  mob.  presumed  to  force  themselves  into  the  chapel,  and 
•peak  in  Dr.  Wicklifle's  behalf,  to  the  great  terror  uf  the  delegates;  and  that 
t*»«  Queen's  mother  sent  Sir  X^wis  Clifiord  ty  Ihcm  to  forbid  them  to  proceed  to 
iOm^'tc^j  definitire  sentence  :'*  with  which  message  the  delegates  are  said  to  have  been 
cs=M.  -uch  cunfuundcd.    "  As  the  reed  ofa  wind  thakcn."  says  the  historian  vn  whose  au- 
t."B-».vrily  this  statement  retila — -Walainghain  (Hint.  Angliiu) — "  their  speech  became 
•■  ^  soft  as  oil,  to  the  public  Utss  of  their  own  dij^ity,  and  the  damage  of  the  whole 
C'Vfcurch.    They  were  struck  with  such  a  dread  that  you  would  think  them  to  be  as 
*■      mui  that  hearcth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  nu  re])roofs."     On  this  occasion 
^^^irkliffe  delivered  in  writing  an  elaborate  statement  of  his  views,  but  which  was 
•<a  little  satisfactory  to  the  delegates  that  th.--y  commanded  him  to  repeat  no  more 
^**di  propositions  cither  in  the  schools  or  his  sermons.     We  shall,  however,  soon 
"ol  the  obnoiiouB  "proposition^"  coming  in  a  more  multitudinous  voice,  and 
^■tt&cked    by   more   terrible   weaj^ons  than   verbal   condemuntiun,      Tlie  earliest 
l^cirtrait  the  gallery  contains  is  that  of  Arundel,  whose  brother  was  beheaded  at 
*•**  lime  be  was  himself  hanishod  by  Richard  U .     "  The  tonsure  of  his  hair,"  as 
*» ecclesiastic,  says  Fuller,  was  alone  the  cause  of  "the  keeping  of  his  head." 
"*>-*  returned  with  Botingbroke,  whom  he  crowned  in  Westminaler  Abbey,     Arch* 
.  "'top  Arundel  has  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  first  head  of  the  church 
.**  England  who  brought   in  the  argument  of  the  fiery  stake  to  aid  the  church 
**  Its  endeHvours  to  amvincc  •■heretics"  of  their  heresy.    The  first  victim  was 
^^>lliam  SawtTC,  priest  of  St.  Osytb's.  London;  who,  after  a  prellininary  exami- 
nation, having  been  adjudged  to  be  a  rclapsi^d  heretic,  was  delivered  over  to 
•**    secular  power,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  famous  law  passed 
*6ain*t  such  |)crsons  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV.'sreign.     "  The  primate, 
7*<^ndel.  and  six  other  bishops,  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  amiyed 
zj     their    poutiCcal    robes,  to    perform    the    imi)ressive   preliminary    cercnioniaL 
*  "vir  victim  was  brought  before  them  in  his  priestly  attire,  with  the  chalice  for 
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hoWing  the  host,  and  its  patpn  or  Hd  in  his  hanila.  As  Iho  Archbishop  solcmnl 
pronounced  Ins  dfgradution  from  thir  prit-stly  order,  ho  look  from  him 
saiTcd  insignia,  and  at  tho  same  time  stripped  him  of  his  casulc,  or  distinctive 
rule  of  the  priesthood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  scarlet  robe  of  mocker)-  uf  tho 
Saviour.  His  dcjrradalion  Trom  the  office  of  deacon  wa«  in  Uko  manner  effected 
by  ]mlting  the  New  Testament  in  his  hands,  and  then  taking  it  from  him,  and 
depriving  htm  of  tho  stolo  or  tippet  worn  about  the  neck  in  memory  of  iho  cord 
with  which  Christ  was  bound.  He  was  next  divested  of  tho  alb  or  surplice,  and 
also  of  the  maniple  (otherwise  called  the  fanon  or  faniiel),  a  kind  of  scarf  worn  on 
tho  left  wrist,  to  denote  his  degradation  from  the  order  of  sub-deaconship:  after 
that  he  surrL-udercd,  as  acolyte,  the  candlestick,  taper,  find  small  pitcher  called 
arccole  ;  as  exorcist,  the  book  of  exorcisms ;  ns  reader,  the  lexionary  or  book  ol 
daily  lessons-;  and  as  sexton,  the  surplice  uf  that  office  and  key  of  the  church-door. 
Finally,  his  priest's  cap  was  removed  from  his  head,  the  tonsure  obliterated,  and 
the  cap  of  a  layman  jmt  upon  him.  When  he  had  thus  been  wholly  divested  ol 
his  clerical  character,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  the  High  Constable 
and  Marshal  of  Eng:land,  who  were  present  to  receive  him,  the  primate  finishing 
his  task  by  pronouncing  the  formal  recommendation  to  mercy,  with  which  the 
church  was  accustomed  to  veil,  but  only  with  a  deeper  horror.  Its  deeds  of  blood. 
Sawtrc  was  bumiKl  in  Smithfield  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1401  >  a  vast  multi* 
tudc  of  people  crowding  to  witness,  with  various,  doubtless,  but  all  with  stroni; 
emotions,  a  spectacle  then  new  in  England."*  These  men  were  "wise  in  their 
generation ;"  all  this  ceremony,  senseless  as  it  now  appears  to  us,  was  undoulited  ty 
calculated  to  deepen  the  impression  mode  by  the  execution,  which  for  a  time 
appeared  to  have  accomplished  all  the  objects  hoped  from  it.  We  have, 
however,  only  to  look  u]ion  this  neighbouring  portrait  of  Arundel's  succcs* 
sor.  Chichcley,  who  is  represented  standing  within  a  rich  Gothic  niche,  to 
remember  that  within  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  new 
prisons,  and  to  Bul>stitutc  prolonged  imprisonment,  whipping,  and  various  other 
punishments,  instead  of  the  penalty  of  death,  so  numerous  by  that  time  were  the 
heretics  sentenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Then  it  was  that  the  famous,  or 
infamous,  T.rfillard's  Tower  was  built  by  Chichcley.  Of  the  next  five  Archbishojw, 
Stafford,  Kemp,  Bourchier,  Morton,  and  Deaiie,  there  arc  no  portraits,  nor  are  there 
any  circumstances  connected  with  them  requiring  notice,  e.xtcpt  in  the  instance  of 
Bourchier.  During  the  period  lie  held  the  see,  Hcginald  I'eacock,  the  leanicd, 
able,  and  niixlernte  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  summoned  to  Lambeth  to  answer  to 
the  truth  of  various  false  oj)inion8  attributed  to  him.  Peacock  was  no  I,rf)tlard; 
why  then  wua  he  attacked  ?  Simply  because  he  wished  the  church  to  tolerate  a 
latitude  of  opinion  upon  points  that  had  been  often  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
churoh,  to  be  obscure,  and  in  some  respects  incomprehensible.  But  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  draw  down  upon  his  hcr.d  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Establishment. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  %vns  cited  he  appeared  at  Lambeth  Palace,  before  twenty- 
four  IvHiTied  doctors,  with  his  botiks,  who  were  to  rejmrt  the  result  to  three  audit- 
ors— William  Wuynlleet  Bishop  uf  Winchester,  Chedwortli  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  ho\K  of  Rochester.  He  was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  would  have  been  burnt 
but  for  his  abjuration  of  the  opinio:  s  he  had  promulgated,  which  also  took  place 
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at  Lambeth,  November  28.  1457.     He  was  tlicn  sent  to  Cantcrburj',  by  way  of 
pcoancc,  prior  to  tlui  more  public  ceremonial  timt  was  to  take  plate  at  Paul's 

H  Cross.  There  liurcad  his  abjuration  bvrorethe  Archbishop  and  ottiers  of  the  clergy, 
and  thousands  of  BpectiitorB,  deliverinf^  at  the  snmc  time  fourteen  of  his  boolctt  to 
an  attendant,  who  threw  them  into  a  fire  lighted  for  the  parpose.  After  all  this, 
the  unhappy  man  was  left  to  die  in  prison.  The  finest  picture  in  tho  whole 
collection  is  that  of  Wnrham,  tho  j>rolatc  next  in  succesftion  to  Morton.  It 
Was  painted  by  Holbein,  and  presented  by  him  to  Warham,  with  the  addition  of 
a  portrut  of  Holbein's  friend  Krasmus.  The  most  remarkable  cireumslancc  oon- 
occtedwith  tho  palace  in  this  Archbishop's  time  is  the  confinement  of  Tjatimur  in  it, 
most  probably  for  a  very  brief  period,  aa  the  fact  is  mentioned  without  further 
particulars.  The  next  imrtrnit  in  [Hiint  of  time  is  that  of  the  great  Oxford  mar- 
tyr, Cranmer,  who,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1533,  first  declared  within  these  walls  to 
the  public  the  marria^  of  Anne  BuUen  and  the  King,  and  then  confirmed  it  with 
_  his  judiciftl  and  pastoral  authority;  and  who,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 

H  three  years  later,  having  "  God  alone  before  hii«  eyes,"  pronounced  in  the  same 
place  that  the  marriage  of  Anne  Bullen  was,  and  always  had  been,  utterly  null 
and  void,  in  consequence  of  certain  Just  and  lawful  impediments  which  it  was 
said  were  unknown  at  tho  time  of  the  union,  but  had  lately  been  confessed 
to  him  by  the  lady  herself,  Two  days  after  poor  Anne  Bullen  went  to  the 
scaffold  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  her  successor,  Jane  Seymour,'  to  the  royal  bed. 

V  In  tho  interval  between  the  confirmation  and  the  annulling  of  this  marriage, 
occurred  another  in  teres  tiii;r.  but  not,  we  should  presume,  very  satisfactory  event, 
to  Cranmer,  who  could  not  but  bo  doubtful  of  the  righteousucKS  of  (he  course  ho 
was  pursuing.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1534,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  venerable 
Bishop  Fisher  were  sent  fur  from  tho  Tower  to  Jittcnd  the  rommisaioners  then 
sitting  at  Lambeth,  to  ndminisler  the  oath  of  succession  (which  excluded  the 

^EPrinccss  Mar}',  the  daughter  of  Queen  Catherine,  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  Queen 
Anne  Bullen)  to  tho  clergy  and  othcra  of  I^^nclon  who  had  not  already  sworo. 
Neither  of  these  eminent  men,  it  appeara.  objected  so  much  to  the  ostcnsiblo 
object  of  the  oath  as  to  the  doctrinal  ]>Dinl5  involved  in  it,  and  Cranmer  had  en- 
deavoured to  save  them  by  seeking  permission  to  omit  the  latter.  But  he  failed; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Cranmer  now  sent  for  them  in  order  to  try  once 
more  to  induce  them  to  save  themselves  by  sulxicribing  to  the  oath  in  its  original 
state.  Both  again  refused.  The  following  little  incident  in  recorded  nf.SirThomas 
More  on  this  occasion.  A  certain  doctor  of  Croydon,  who  had  made  some  dilliculty 
before  to  the  oath,  now  went  up  with  the  rest  to  be  sworn.  As  he  passed  More, 
the  latter,  turning  to  Fisher,  said,  with  a  satirical  smile,  "  He  went  to  my  Lord's 
buttery-hatch  as  he  passed,  and  called  for  drink,  and  drank  very  familiarly, 
whether  it  were  for  gladness,  or  dryness,  or  that  he  was  known  to  the  Pontiff;" — 
a  remark  happily  cxpreswivc  of  tho  doctor's  forced  endeavours  to  carry  off,  with 
an  unconcerned  air,  what  he  was  doing,  nnd  was  ashamed  of.  In  1337  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishop*  held  variou«»mceting8  htrc  to  devise  the  composition  of  what 
has  been  styled  the  •  Bishops"  Book  ;*  but  they  were  obliged  to  separate  on  account 
of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Larahcth,  and  whirh  was  so  virulent  that  jicrsons 
were  dyinc  at  the  palace  gates.  A  circumstance  '.hat  shows  how  sincerely  Cranmer 
participated  in  the  Reformation,  although  compelled  by  circumstances  and  hisown 
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weakness  lr«|uen!ly  to  appear  almost  in  the  light  of  an  opponent,  is  iht 
of  tho  uuunent  French  Reformer.  Buoer,  at  Lambeth,  who  had  been  invited 
from  his  native  country  by  Crannier.  Another  guenl  of  the  Archbishop's,  the 
Earl  CasBilis,  eanie  under  diflerent  au8]ii(u-s.  He  was  taken  prisouer  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Solway  Moss,  in  1542.  which  was  attended  by 
such  disgroccfol  circumstances  that  it  broke  their  King's  (Jamca)  heart.  On 
Teaching  I^ondon  Cassilis  was  sent  to  I^ainlieth  Palace  on  his  parole,  where 
Cranmer  busied  himself  with  endeavours  to  turn  him  fnmi  the  errors  of  Popery. 
The  Archbishop  succeeded,  and  it  is  stated  hy  Bishop  Burnet  that  he  was  after- 
wards a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland-  It  would  have  been  as 
well  if  Cranmer  had  made  Cassilis  an  honest  man  as  well  as  a  Prutestant. 
Amon^  all  those  traitors  to  their  native  land  who.  bribed  by  English  y:oId,  were  for 
years  endeavourinjf  to  place  the  trown of  Scotland  upon  the  head  of  Henry  VIII., 
Cassilis  appears  to  have  played  the  most  conspicuous  part.  The  next  portrait 
that  m<?etb  our  eye  reminds  us  that  the  religion  of  the  country  had  again  shifted. 
Cranmer's  successor  was  Cardinal  Pole,  the  man  who  had  made  Europe  ring 
a^ain  with  the  munler  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  who  did  not.  however,  return  to 
England  tlH  some  time  after  the  great  Protestant  Archbishop  hail  jierished  withhi* 
glorious  companions  nt  Oxford.  Hearrivi'din  1554, and,  having  presented  hnneclf 
at  court,  went  in  his  barge  to  Lambeth  ;  where  soon  afUr  he  summoned  the  bishops 
and  inferior  clergy  then  assembled  in  convoealion  in  London  to  come  to  him  and 
be  absolved  from  all  their  perjuries,  heresies,  and  schisms.  Lambeth  Palace  is 
•aid  to  have  been  completely  furnished  by  Mary,  at  her  own  expense,  for  the  n*ccp- 
tioa  of  the  C^ardinal ;  and  she  stitl  further  honoured  him  by  frequent  visits.  Itis 
curious  enough  that  they  should  buLh  have  died  on  one  day.  The  jiorLrait  of 
Pole,  though  only  a  topv  of  one  in  the  Bnrberini  Palace,  has  great  spirit  and 
beauty.  It  rc]»resents  him  in  the  splendid  dress  usually  worn  by  Cardinals. 
Fuller  tells  an  interesting  story  of  Pole's  election  to  the  Popedom : — "  AiW  the 
death  of  Paul  HI  he  was,  at  midnight,  in  the  Conclave,  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  Pole  refused  it,  because  he  would  not  have  his  choice  a  deed  of  darkness, 
appearing  therein  not  perfectly  Italianized,  in  not  taking  preferment  when  ten- 
dered, and  the  Cardinals  beheld  his  refusal  as  a  deed  of  dulness.  Next  day, 
expecting  u  re-elcetiun.  he  found  new  mornings  new  minds ;  and  Pole  being 
reprobated.  Julius  HI.,  his  professed  enemy,  was  chosen  in  his  place."  Next 
to  him  we  have  another  Protestant  bishop,  Parker,—"  aparker  indeed,"  exclaims 
the  quaint  writer  from  whom  we  have  just  been  transrrihiiig.  "careful  to  keep 
the  fenr(>ti  and  shut  the  gates  of  discipline  against  all  such  night  stealers  as  wauU 
invade  the  same,''— whose  portrait  was,  most  probably,  the  work  of  Richard 
L)*nc.  an  artist  of  great  merit,  whom  the  prflate  retained  in  his  establishment. 
Two  engravers  were  also  kept  constantly  employed  by  him,  besides  a  number  o( 
the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  his  time,  who  were  engaged  in  transcrilJ- 
ing,  collecting,  and  publishing  somts  of  the  oid  historians, — as  Matthew  Paris, 
Asser,  Walsingham,  &c.  The  bible  known  as  Parker's  or  the  Bishop's  Bihic 
was  translated  under  his  auspices.  He  appears  for  some  timo  to  ha\'c  been  ai 
great  a  favourite  with  Elizabeth  as  his  predecessor  had  Iici'Q  with  her  sister 
On  his  first  promotion  to  the  sec  she  committed  to  his  charge  the  deprived  Roman 
Catholic  Bishoiis,  Tunstal  and  I'hlr'iby,  whom  Parker  treated  in  a  mb.im.r  tfiii 
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must  erer  redound   to  his   honour.     He  could   appreciuW  their  conscientious 
«.dbcrencc  lo  the  old  religion,  when  it  came,  as  in  their  casea.  in  a  mild  and 
tolerant  rorm,  and  was  based  upon  extensive  learning.     Tonsta!  lived  but  about 
iiotiT  months,  and  then  was  buried  in  the  adjoining'  church,  where  among  other 
itktemting  mcmoriais  arc  some  of  diflerent  Archbishops  of  the  see  mlcrred  therein. 
Thiiiby  was  the  i)relate's  guest  for  ten  years  ;  during  all  this  lime  being  treated 
iviiii  the  greatest  respect  and  attention.  A  contemporary  writer,  s|)eaking  of  Tonsta], 
Thirlby.  and  Dr.  tioxal,  late  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  who  was  also  a  prisoner 
Here,  says,  "All  these  had  lodgings  to  themselves,  with  chambers  for  three  men, 
auid  diet  fur  thcrn  alt  in  those  lodgings ;  save  only  when  they  were  called  to  the 
A-Trhhishop's  own  table  (when  he  dined,  as  the  speech  went  abroad,  out  of  his 
^vnt  private  lodging  three  days  weekly,  and  then  persons  of  the  degree  of  knights 
Mni  apvrards  came  to  him) ;  fuel  for  their  fire,  and  candle  for  their  chambers ; 
without  any  allowance  for  all  this,  pither  from  the  Queen  or  fivm  themselves  ; 
•aring,  at  their  death,  he  had  from  them  some  part  of  their  libraries  that  they 
had  there.     Often  bad  he  others  committed  or  commanded  unto  him  from  the 
Queen  or  Priry  Council,  to  he  entertained  by  him  at  his  charge,  as  well  of  other 
i»ations,  as  home  subjects;    nanuily,   the  T*  .  .   .    as  a    prisoner,   and  after,  the 
I'.  H.  Howard,  bnither  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Those  erer  sat  (but  when  they 
'Were  with  the  Archbishop  himself)  at  the  steward's  table,  who  had  provision  of 
<lict  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  they  had  also  fuel  to  their  chambers."     The 
iKidy  of  Bishop  Tlurlby  was  accidentally  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  in  opening 
a  grave  fur  the  interment  of  Archbishop  Cumwatlis.     It  was  wrapped  in   fine 
linen,  moist,  and  had  evidently  been  preserved  in  some  species  of  pickle,  which 
■tjU  retained  its  volatile  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  hartehorn;    the  face  was 
perfect,  the  limhs  flexible,  the  beard  very  long  and  beautifully  white ;  the  linen 
atid  woollen  garments  were  all  well  preserved.     Elizabeth  was  a  frequent  Wsttor 
of  Parker,  tliough  there  was  one  circumstance  which  must  have  always  prevented 
tH«  Archbishop  from  taking  any  pleasure  in  this  mark  of  his  royal  mistress's 
favour.     He  was  married,  and  Elizabeth  dtaliked  all  such  ties  in  connection  with 
^e  clergy.     So  strong,  indeed,  was  her  feeling  on  this  point,  that  she  appears 
**OTer  to  have  recognised  the  Archbishop's  lady  as  his  lawful  spouse.     Although 
^om  the  first  "  the  Archbishop  dissembled  not  his  marriage,"  yet  neither  would 
Queen  Elizabeth  "dissemble  her  dislike  of  it.     For  whereas  it  pleased  her  oflcn 
*o  come  to  his  house  in  rca|joct  of  her  favour  to  him  (that  had  been  her  mother's 
^aplain),  Iwing  onre  alwve  the  rest  greatly  feasted,  at  her  parting  from  thence, 
the  Archbishq)  and   his  wife  being  t*«jether,  she  gave  him  very  special  thanks, 
With  gracious  ami  honourable  terms ;  ami  then  Imiking  on  his  wife,  '  And  yuu,* 
*aith  she,  *  madam  I  may  not  call  yon,  and  mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you. 
•o  I  know  not  what  to  call  you,  but  yet  I  do  thank  you.'  "• 

Grindall,  who  succeeded  Parker,  was  less  fortunate  than  the  latter,  bccauso 
"acre  tolerant,  in  his  intimacy  with  the  Quceu.  Persecution  had  taught  him 
8r»Ml  truths.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  long  before  ho  occupied  the  ace,  he  had 
l**en  compelled  to  exile  biuiself  from  England,  with  Coverdale,  Fox  the  mai- 
■■*Tiologist,  and  the  great  Scottish  reformer  Knox.     Soon  after  his  elevation  by 

•  Haurington't '  Bnrf  View  aC  tU  Chuioh  of  Enijluid,'  p.  8, 
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ElizaWth  he  ventured  to  rccomniend  tliat  milder  mcasuies  should  be  tued 
toward  the  Puritans;  the  consequence  was  his  own  suspension  from  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  the  last  year  of  hia  life.  Whitgift.  the  next  Archliishop,  was  more 
obsequious  and  more  intolerant;  accordingly  he  had  the  honour  of  almost 
innumerable  visits  from  the  Virgin  Queen,  who  stayed  sometimes  two  or  three 
days  together.  James  I.  showed  him  equal  favour;  his  last  visit  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1604,  when  the  prelate  was  dying.  The  King  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  moved  at  the  »cene.  He  told  the  Archbishop  he  irould 
pray  to  God  for  his  life,  and  that  if  he  could  obtain  it  he  should  think  it  one  of 
the  greatest  temporal  blessings  that  could  bo  given  him.  The  Archbishop  vonld 
have  said  something  in  reply,  but  his  speech  failed  him ;  and  though  he  made 
two  or  three  attempts  to  write  his  thoughts,  he  could  not, — the  pen  falling  from 
fats  hand  through  the  power  of  the  disease  that  had  seired  him,  which  vas 
paralysis.  It  is  said  that  Whitgift's  death  was  aroeleraled  by  his  mortification 
at  James's  wholesale  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  mingled,  perhftps, 
vith  considerations  of  a  more  ])ersonal  nature.  Whitgift,  assisted  hy  certain 
deputies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  drawn  up  at  Laml>cth,  in  1594, 
certain  articles,  denominated  the  *  Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth,*  of  a  high  Calvinistic 
tone,  which  were  sent  down  privately  to  the  University,  with  a  direction  from 
the  Archbishop  to  use  them  with  discretion,  as  Elizabeth,  then  on  the  throne, 
would  not  have  given  her  sanction  to  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  14th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  Whitgift  died,  her  successor,  James,  held  his  famous 
Conference  &t  Hampton  Court,  when  it  was  proposed  Lu  add  the  Nine  Articles  to 
the  general  established  articles  of  religion  But  JamcK,  who  then  for  the  Brst 
time  heard  of  them,  immediately  declared  against  needlessly  extending  the  book 
with  such  superfluous  matter.  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of  the  Archbishop's 
body  when  Bancroft,  the  next  po!>8c8Sor  of  the  see,  began  to  infuse  his  violent  spirit 
into  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Three  hundred  ministers  wore  silenced  or  deprived 
in  his  primacy  of  six  years,  His  death,  and  the  elevation  of  Abbot  to  the  vacant 
see,  greatly  improved  the  position  of  the  Puritans,  and  they  accordingly  have  treated 
the  memory  of  the  latter  with  much  respect.  "  He  was  a  man,*'  says  Clarendon, 
"  of  very  morose  manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  in  that  time  was  called 
gravity."  Hatred  to  Laud  formed,  it  is  said,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
motives  to  lenity  towards  the  Nonconformist  Puritans.  During  his  time  the 
commissioners  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  sat  frequently  at  Lambeth: 
and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  coat  it  put  him  to.  "  1  think  it  may  be  justified 
by  my  olEeers  on  oath  that  since  I  wa^  Archbishop  this  thing  alone  has  cost  me 
out  of  my  private  estate  one  thousand  pound  and  a  half,  and  if  I  did  say  two 
thousand  it  were  not  much  amiss,  besides  all  my  trouble  of  my  servants,  who 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  gained  five  pounds  by  it  in  a  whole  year,  but  only 
travel  and  pains  for  their  master's  honour,  and  of  that  they  had  enough,  my 
home  being  like  a  hostelry  every  Thursday  in  the  term  ;  and  for  my  expenses  no 
man  giving  so  much  as  thanks."'  His  portrait  here  is  a  fine  picture,  of  great 
expression  and  brilliant  colouring,  bearing  the  date  1610.  Aa  James,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  found  himself,  in  spite  of  bis  (supposed)  predilections 
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for  CalvinUm,  driven  by  political  conaidcrationB  to  discourage  that  mode  or  faith. 
Abbot,  the  Calvioistic  Arrhbishop,  grew  out  of  favour,  and  was  ultimately  dis- 
graced and  suspended,  whilst  his  rivals  and  enemies — Laud.  Nuile>  and  others — 
were  honoured  and  promoted  at  every  opportunity.  Ho  stood,  however,  in  the 
way  of  the  former  to  the  Archbishopric  for  many  years.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1633.  Laud  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  That  very  morning  there  came  one  to 
me,  seriously,  and  that  carried  ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a 
cardinal.  I  went  presently  to  the  King  (Charles  L),  and  acquainted  him  both 
with  the  thing  and  the  person."  Ho  determined,  however,  to  be  content  with  the 
primacy  of  England,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of  the  following 
month.  This  itt  the  most  important  and  in  every  way  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  it  bocomes  still  more  interesting  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  from  the  Diary  before  mentioned  we  can,  without  quitting  our 
text,  the  palace,  illustrate  his  momentous  history  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  1633-  Sep.  19. — I  was  translated  to  tho  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The 
Lord  make  me  able.  Sec.  The  day  before,  viz.  Sep.  18,  when  I  lirst  went  to  Lambeth, 
my  coach,  horses,  und  men  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  in  tho  ferry-boat, 
which  was  overladen  ;  hut,  I  praise  God  for  it,  I  lost  neither  man  nor  horse. 
1637.  Thursday. — I  married  James  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the  Lady  Mary  Villicrs, 
the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham:  the  marriage  was  in  my  chapel 
at  Lambeth;  the  day  very  rainy ;  the  King  present.  IfVIO.  May  9. — A  paper 
posted  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating  'prentices  to  suck  my  house  upon  the 
Monday  following.  May  11.  Monday  night. — At  midniglit  my  house  was  beset 
with  500  of  these  rascal  routers.  I  had  notice,  and  strengthened  the  house  as 
well  as  I  could ;  and.  God  be  thanked,  I  had  no  harm  :  they  continued  there  full 
two  hours.  Sinco  I  have  fortified  my  houtic  as  well  as  I  can,  and  hope  alt  may 
bo  safe.  May  2G.  Thursilay. — One  of  the  chief,  Ijctug  taken,  was  condemned  at 
Suuthwark,  and  Immjrd  i»nd  quartered  on  Saturday  morning  following.*  Oct.  27. 
Tuesday. — Simon  and  Jude's  Eve. — I  went  into  my  upper  study  to  see  some 

*  "  8«ch  ■  riuC  «»  in  ilaetf  a  tenauM  0ttvnc9,  kikI  ilia  Icitden  tyt  it  niljJTCtcd  ibanMJra  l«  putilibin«ui,  though 
DO  Ilmiii  wiu  done  bryood  diToatniing  iui>t  bard  woiili.  llul  it  i«  uliuciuui  fai  m  llie  ould.liIuiHlnl  maniiiar  id 
wbicb  ihe  lickil  of  a  Cbiiitiiui  Ctuiirh  ami  thr  mmlr't  lii*ti>riiui  uflbfl  rnjulitU  ciui  speak  nf  th«  lunKtiii  btiil  quu- 
Umtf  e(  th«  offender.  CkrmdoD  uyt  lliat  llv  man  mt  ■  uilor ;  but  nriilirr  lie  nor  Ihc  ArekbiihDp  icUIm  lh« 
worn  [Wit  of  llk»  ftorjr.  M!w  Aikiii,  in  bpr  iiit«M*liiig  'Hemnin  of  UMCoiin  n(  KltiftCWM,'  ninkM  ii|j  fur  tljii 
(Ulcicncf,  uid  curracts  iuiiip  ot  llirir  tniiLaIca  at  willul  mimpicamitBtiiMM.  Biw  MJ*i  '  Tbi*  prnuii,  namtil  John 
Archer, «M  a  dtummir  in  lli«  imrlh  ;  hut,  havinif  nbuiiied  Ifftre  of  ahMnM  fanmediatcly  tKet  the  dinaluliun  of 
frtismnit,  h«  jaitiiHl  iti  tbc  utAck  on  lAmbcth  P^ace,  and  mu  i4k«n  iuto  ctutodj-.  Bcibr  mcurd  [laia  priMO 
Vy  kU  MmndM,  h«  wu  •iilwnjiicully  proclumcd  m  a  iraiinr,  T)ri>  ca|>tiiin  uf  liU  Imop  in  iliv  iiordi,  traing  dw 
dfwrriplion  oS  hi*  pmuii  in  the  prciclain>tlun,  ntuls  lo  i)if  council  ti>  iurutui  lliem  wlirrr  li«i  inu  to  Iw  found 
Upon  Ihia  ihi-  poor  ilniminrr  irai  onrvled  mid  parailrd  llirimgh  titc  cily  by  a  fronp  of  tr&iti -batids  lo  llie  Towet, 
■  On  lb<  Friday  bllovitut,"  lajn  a  cMitcmponiry,  *'  tkia  fallow  vu  tachnl  in  the  Tower  to  nuikc  liim  ooiiTrM  liia 
aonpauiotu.  I  do  tm  li*  U  a  very  •Unp1«  fellow,  atid  knows  linle  ut  noiiiiitit,  neither  dudi  be  cotifna  mirfUng 
nnaagaitMt  bitiueir.  But  it  it  uiiil  (liet«  will  Le  merer  ihiiweil  lu  ritc  liix  lire;  hut  Ihi*  i)  inor«  thaii  1  am  jtt 
cmtain  nf.  Tba  KisiK*  wrjouiii,  lir^tli  and  Whiilidd,  Uink  hi>  etnmiiiation  on  Iho  mrk  ImI  Friday."  It 
will  be  rtc^illMted  thai,  in  Iho  nue  ot  rr)io».  Hie  jud;^  hiul  Miemnlj-  dccidrd  a)t«i[w(  tlio  uk  {^  lorliii*,  m 
iJnfa,  and  in  all  circumitoiicM,  coulnry  to  di«  lav  of  EugLaiMl.  IH  •iihM()iini(  vini^loyment  in  tbii  naie  waa 
d-mt'ore  >i>  enonniiy  dniitui*  of  M  rxcuv,  and  it  can  ■ciiteely  lie  iluuMrd  ihtt  it  wa<  perpetrated  by  the 
tUmrtiwi  <if  tAnd  hinuelf.  Iii  all  ptvbability  lite  cxrciition  cf  the  wtetchml  vlclin  pmrrrvd  dis  fttraoiiMM  MMret 
iu  Aw  baodt,  er  H  w»ul<l  mrdj  hav«  attracted  die  ii»tic«  uf  tha  Loni;  Patliamenl.  Tli*  circurattarioe  m  luen- 
rio^ad  by  uo  bututim,  but  ibe  wamnt  Tur  a[))}lyiti|;  ill*  torture  will  niib  in  tlir  Stat*  Paper  (]ffice.'  It  baa 
b«m  prtDtcd  hy  Mr.  Jaidinc  in  hi*  intemliiig  tract  oji  the  Vte  of  Turlnia  in  Enjgland.'' — Ptrtorial  Enftandt 
b  ni.  p.  31D, 
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nnnuscripts  which  I  was  wnding  to  Oxford.  In  that  atady  hung  my  picture 
taken  by  the  life  ;  and  coming  in,  1  found  it  fallen  down  upon  the  face,  and  lying 
on  the  floor,  the  string  Wing  broken  by  which  it  wm  banged  against  the  wall. 
I  am  almost  every  day  threatened  with  my  ruin  in  parliament.  God  grant  this 
be  no  omen ! 

*'  Dec.  18.  Friday. — I  was  accused  by  the  House  ofConrmoDE  for  high  treason, 
without  any  particular  charge  laid  against  me ;  which  they  said  bIiouIJ  be  prepared 
Id  convenient  time.  I  was  presently  committed  to  the  gentleman  usher;  but 
was  permitted  to  go  in  his  com[Hiny  to  my  hinisc  at  Lambeth,  for  a  book  or  two 
to  read  in,  and  such  papers  as  ])ertained  to  my  defence  against  the  Scots.  I 
•tayed  at  Lambeth  till  the  evening  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I  went  to 
evening  prayer  in  my  chapel.  The  Psalms  of  the  day  (Ps.  xciii.  and  xciv.)  and 
chap,  I.  of  l»aiah  gave  mc  great  comfort.  God  make  me  worthy  of  it,  and  fit  to 
receive  it!  As  I  went  to  my  barge,  hundreds  of  my  poor  neighbours  stood  there, 
and  prayed  for  my  safety  and  return  to  my  house.  For  which  I  bless  God  and  them. 

"  IG42.  Aug.  19. — A  party  of  soldiers  [went  to  Lambeth]  to  search  for  arms. 
and,  under  that  pretence,  broke  open  doors  and  committed  other  outrages. 
Nov.  24. — The  soldiers  broke  open  the  cbapel-door,  and  offered  viu'.ence  to  the 
organ,  but  were  prevented  by  their  cajitain.  16-13.  May  I. — The  chaptO  windows 
were  defaced,  and  the  steps  torn  up."  I.BfitIy.  May  9. — All  the  Archbishop's 
goods  and  books  were  seized  on,  and  even  the  very  Diary,  from  which  the 
preceding  extracts  have  In-en  transcriUKl,  taken  by  force  out  of  his  pocket. 

We  need  not  follow  his  history  further,  as  it  bo  Si>on  ended  on  the  scaffold,  whither 
his  rovnl  master  was  speedily  to  follow  him.  His  portrait  is  by  Vandyck ;  wc  need 
hardly  thi-Teforesay  that  it  is  a  very  fineonc.  Close  to  this  picture  is  the  portrait 
of  Juxon,  the  prelate  who  attended  Charles  in  his  last  moments,  and  received  that 
mysterious  communication  conveyed  in  the  word  "  Remember,"  which  has  so 
putzled  historians  to  nnderstand.  No  unusual  space  exists  between  the  two 
portraits ;  one  would  think,  from  merc^ly  looking  at  them,  that  no  interruption  had 
taken  place.  Yet  what  a  momentous  period  had  passed  when  Juxon  received 
the  appointment  to  the  primacy  in  IGCO — a  period  more  thronged  with  great  men 
and  great  events  than  any  period  of  simitar  extent,  whelber  in  our  own  or  in  any 
other  country  !  It  was  not  probable  that  the  men  iu  jiower  during  thiil  time  should 
have  much  respect  for  Lambeth  Palace,  the  late  residence  of  him  whose  memory 
was  linked  in  their  minds  with  the  atrocities  of  the  Star  Chamber.  We  have  seen 
in  Laud's  Diary  that  it  was  occupied  and  defaced  by  troops;  who,  huwfver.  after 
all,  did  no  very  serious  injury.  Dy  the  Commonwealth  Lambeth  Palace  was 
ordered  to  be  used  as  a  prison ;  and  among  the  prisoners  confined  there  were  the 
Earls  of  Chesterfield  and  Derby  ;  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  afterwards  exeeutt-d 
for  his  participation  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  Dr.  Allestry,  an 
eminent  divine ;  and  Richard  I..ovelace.  the  iK>et  Sir  George  Bunkley,  also,  it  is 
su]>po8ed,  died  here  in  confinement:  his  name  ia  on  the  parish  register.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  who  so  distinguished  themselves  in  the  dt'fencc  of  Basing 
House.  Lambeth  was  put  up  to  sale  in  IC4S.  and  purchased  with  the  manor  for 
7073/.  O.V.  8J.  by  Colonel  Thomas  Scot  and  Matthew  Hartlyng.  The  former  was 
CromwcU's  secretary  of  state,  and  had  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  for  which  he 
was  executed,  after  the  Restoration,  at  Charing  Cross,  in  1660.  During  the  period 
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Limbeth  xraa  thus  occopieH,  the  (jroat  hall  was  nearly  dcstroypd,  and  the  chapel 
bted  in  ita  room.     To  restore  the  palace  to  its  former  splendour  was  the  great 
oijeclgf  Arrhbishop  Jiiion,  on  hU  ttp|Hiiutincnt  to  the  twe  at  the  Restoration  ;  and 
alUiough  he  lived  scareclvtlirei'  years  aflomards.  hu  hatl  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
hBinsheaTery  nearly  accomplished.     In  all,  he  expended  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
poinds  ia  this  way.     The  rcmaintler  of  the  porlraits  which  enrich  the  Guard- 
rcwm  are  thowe  of  Sheldon;  Sancroft,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  prelates  com- 
miUed   by  James  II.  to  the  Tower;   Tillolson,  of  whom  a  very  characteristic 
circamstancc  is  related — his  study  was  over  the  old  hall'door,  from  which  he  had 
peep-holes  into  the  hall,  court,  &c.,  so  that  he  could  see  every  one  who  passed  in 
or  out  of  the  palace ;  Tcnison,  who  had  the  honour-  of  a  visit  from  Peter  the 
Gtvat,  to    witness    the    ceremonies   attending    an    ordination;    Wake;    Potter; 
Herring,  whose  portrait  is  by  Hogarth:  Ilulton,  by  Hudson;  Seeker,  by  Rey- 
nolds ;  ComwalUs,  by  Dance,  in  whose  time  the  palace  had  nearly  been  destroyed 
bt  a  "  No  Popery  "  riot ;  Moore ;  and  Sutton. 

From  the  Guanl-ruum  there  ia  a  jiassagc  through  somo  private  a[>artmentfl 
down  to  the  rcstryr  ia  which  is  preserved  a  very  splundid  old  cheet,  corercd  insido 
aivl  out  with  figures  and  landscapes  in  relief,  wonderfully  clalwrnte.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  foreign  work,  said  to  be  Clunese.  From  the  vestry  we  passt  into  the  chapel. 


>^ 
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«i«  is  probably  of  Boniface's  original  erection ;  for  the  wiiUs  and  windows  are 

^*'»d«iliy   very  aucient,  though    partially  deprived,   of  their   character  by  tho 

^Cm  roof,  and  painted  screen,  and  furniture.     The  dimensions  of  the  chapel 

***  *ercnty-t\rD  feet  in  length,  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height-    Tho 

**l«rn  window,  like  the  eastern  in  its  original  state,  which  is  shown  in  tlio  accompa* 

y  iflg  view,  consists  offivc  lights  set  between  deep  and  massive  masonry.  The  screen, 

|.  ^'t'li  is  very  elaborate,  was,  with  the  other  internal  decorations,  added  by  Ljiud. 

*»  a  strange  circumstance  that  all  this  beautiful  timber-work  of  oak  should  bo 

*nted.     Before  the  civil  war  thei'e  was  very  line  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
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the  ahapel,  rcprwcnting  the  whole  history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to  tho 
Day  of  Judgment.  The  windows  Uiiag  divided  into  three  parts,  those  on  the  side 
contained  the  types  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  middle  ]K)rtion  the  anli-type 
and  verity  in  the  New.  Laud,  on  coming  to  Lambeth,  found  the  windows  "shame- 
fill  to  look  on,  nil  diveraly  patched,  like  a  poor  beggar's  coat," — and  repaired 
them.  This  circumstance,  it  appears,  was  produced  against  him  at  his  trial, 
his  accusers  alleging  "  that  he  did  repair  the  story  of  those  windows  by  their  like 
io  the  Mass-book."  The  Archbishop,  in  denial,  afRrmcd  that  he  and  his  secre- 
tary had  made  out  the  story  as  well  as  they  could  by  the  remains  that  were 
unbroken.  In  the  course  of  a  fuw  years  these  beautiful  windows  were  all  defaced 
by  the  Puritans.  There  was  an  organ  in  the  chapel  in  Archbishop  Parker's 
time,  and  in  Laud's.  The  great  memory  of  the  chapel  is  its  connexion  with 
Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  consecrated  here.  Miles  Covcrdale  assisting,  and 
who,  dying,  directed  his  remains  to  be  buried  in  it.  A  friend  wrote  a  very 
fa^'ftiirabK'  epitaph  whilst  the  primate  was  yet  alive,  and  showed  it  to  him.  The 
Archbishop's  reply  was  very  happy.  He  could  not.  he  said,  ai«ume  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  character  to  himself,  but  ho  would  so  make  use  of  it  as  to  attain  as 
far  ns  possible  tho  good  qualities  and  virtues  it  specified  In  1548  the  monument 
with  this  inscription  was  taken  away;  for,  Lanibolh  House  then  coming  into 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Scot,  he,  wanting  to  turn  the  chapel  into  a  hall  or 
dancing-room,  found  this  monument  in  his  way,  and  so  demolished  it.  Nor  wa« 
that  all.  With  the  fanaticism  which  all  the  religious  parties  of  the  day  cxhi* 
bitcd  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other.  Matthew  Ilardjoig.  a  Puritan  (and 
Archbishop  Parker  had  been  no  friend  to  the  Puritans),  caused  his  body  to  be 
dug  U]>,  stripped  of  its  leaden  covering,  which  was  sold,  and  the  venerable 
remains  to  be  buried  in  a  dunghill,  where  they  remained  till  after  the  Restoration 
Sir  William  Dugdale  had  the  honour  of  procuring  their  restoration.  He  heard 
of  the  matter  accidentally,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  bv 
whose  diligence,  aided  by  an  order  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bones  were 
found  and  again  buried  in  the  chapel.  A  stone,  with  the  following  inscription 
(translated  from  the  I-atin  original),  now  marks  the  place  ;  •■  The  body  of 
Matthew  (Parker),  Archbishop,  here  rests  at  last."  Sancroft  also  caused  the 
monument  to  be  again  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  long  inscription,  in  the  part 
of  the  chapel  divided  from  the  rest  by  the  screen.  From  the  chapel  we  past 
through  a  very  fine  and  very  ancient  gateway  into  tho  Post-room,  We  do  not 
anywhere  find  the  idea  thrown  out  tliat  this  gateway,  with  the  large  window 
above,  now  partly  filled  up.  as  shown  in  our  drawing,  formed  in  all  probability  an 
exterior  front  to  the  chapel  long  before  the  building  of  the  Lollards'  Tower; 
yei  such  no  doubt  was  the  case.  Of  the  origin  or  purpose  of  the  Post-room,  which 
■  derives  iia  name  from  a  stout  pillar  in  the  centre,  we  can  gather  no  information 
from  the  local  historians.  It  form.s  the  lowest  story  of  the  Lollards*  Tower;  i%  \l 
possible  that  it  was  intended  for  the  personal  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  heretics 
confined  above?  U  is  on  record,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  builder  of  the 
Tower,  Chichelcy,  found  during  histime  the  impossibility  of  punishing  all  herctif* 
with  death,  and  the  inconvenience,  and,  as  perhaps  he  thought,  the  inefficiency,  of 
merely  confining  them  ;  whipping  and  other  severe  and  degrading  punishments 
were  consequently  adopted.      We   fear   that   the  Post-room   was  expressly   trl 
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Hput  for  lliia  purpose.  A  low  door  in  one  corner  originnllj-  led,  wc  h»TO 
been  informed,  to  the  crypt  ))pneath,  an  cxcecdiDgly  fine  work,  with  groined 
roof,  tliu  whole  size  of  the  chapel,  and  the  restoration  of  which  to  it5  pria- 
line  Btate  would  be  an  art  worthy  of  the  enlightened  prelate  who  has  already 
done  BO  much  for  the  palace,  and  who,  we  arc  informed,  also  meditates  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  chapel.  Upwards  this  door  leU  by  a  stone  stair- 
€090,   now   ruinoos,   to   the   gallery  of  the   chapel,   and   across   that   into   the 
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Staircase  to  the  T^IIards'  priaon.  But  the  ordinar}*  way  to  this  room  liea 
through  a  door  on  the  opposite  sidcof  thcPoBt-room.  £nterinf^  through  this  door, 
wo  follow  the  winding  track  that  many  have  gone  licforc  under  circumstancca 
requiring  the  highest  efforts  of  their  minds  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  under  the 
inflictions  that  awaitt-d  them.  The  strength  they  sought,  howerer.  waa  given  to 
them.  These  prison-walls  have  doubtless  witnessed  many  an  agonizing  effort  to 
•tun  the  Voices  of  wives,  children,  friends,  whispering  to  them  of  the  relief  that 
was  to  be  purchased  by  apostacy  ;  they  have  duubtluKs  also  witnessed  the  sublim* 
victory  that  these  gallant  spirits  have  achieved.  Could  we  know  all  the  separate 
histories  of  the  men  whose  handwriting  !ics  on  the  wall  of  this  strange-looking 
room,  what  glurioua  revelations  into  the  dim  but  holy  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  might  not  be  given  to  us!  There  is  one  circumstance  that  must  instantly 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  I^illards'  jtrison :  it  is  eiitii-ely  boarded 
ar — 41oor,  ceiling,  and  walls.    Could  this  have  been  done  by  Chichelcy,  who  was 

lot  an  unfeeling  man  when  out  of  the  pert'urmance  of  what  hu  egtecmcd  his 
duties,    for  the  comfort  of  his  prisoners;    or  was  it  necessary  for   their    safety 

luring   the  winter?     In  another  rc«pcct   this   prison  was  far   from  being   ui 

inpleasant  one.  considered  simply  as  a  prison.  The  dash  of  falling  oars  into 
the  water — the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  close  to  the  window — the 

selody  of  the  birds,  who  would  sing  as  merrily  for  the  heretics  as  for  the 
kodox  Archbishop  himself— must  have  materially  lessened  the  hornirs  oJ 
tivity.     A  pleasing  picture  too  rises  to  the  mind  s  eye  as  we  contemplate  the 
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dUposition  of  one  of  ihc  rings — immtdiutoly  under  the  principal  window.  The 
yK-rson  who  had  that  post  might,  no  doultt.  have  been  often  heard  telling  hia 
companions  of  what  he  taw  paasing  on  the  river;  noticing  the  splendid  barges 
continually  stopping  at  Westminster  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  speculating  as  to 
the  names  or  objects  of  their  owners.  The  feelings  arouord  hy  such  narratiotifl 
must  have  often  been  changed  suddenly  into  an  emotion  of  a  deeper  nature,  ns 
they  saw  the  Archbishop  or  his  messengers,  in  the  episcopal  barge,  crossing 
towards  Lambeth,  with  an  onlcr  perhaps  for  the  release  of  one  of  thorn,  perhaps 
for  his  death.  There  are  eight  of  these  rings  in  all.  The  dimensions  of  the 
room  are.  as  may  be  judged  from  our  engraving,  very  small ;  about  thirteen  feet 
by  twelve,  and  about  eight  high.  The  dowr  within  the  stone  walls  is  set  in  an 
immense  framewurk  of  limber.  There  is  arK>lher  window  besides  that  we  hare 
mentioned,  which  looks  into  the  palace  gardens.  To  these  wc  now  descend,  and, 
having  paused  a  while  to  admire  the  exquii»itu  view  of  the  pnlace  thence  obtained, 
finally  quit,  with  no  unnatural  reluctance,  this  beautiful  and  deeply  interesting 
place. 
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XVI.— THE  ROMAN  REMAINS. 

*<  I  former  pap«r  we  endeavoured,  by  the  combined  Light  of  ancient  records  and 
^^btiog  appearances,  to  trace  the  history  and  the  Limits  of  Roman  London;  but 
^Ur  gpacc  cuiifmed  us  to  that  general  survey,  so  that,  t^j  complete  uur  account,  we 
^re  litill  to  notice  at  least  some  of  the  rauat  remarkable  of  the  rcHcs  and  vestiges 
**■  the  Boman  occupation  that  the  waste  of  time  has  left. 

Of  these  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  to  he  seen  above  ground.  Perhaps  a 
'oiff  of  tlig  lowest  courses  of  the  masonry  of  the  wall  still  forming  a  part  of 
*Ir,  Atkinson's  hemp-warehouae  behind  America  Crescent  may  be  regarded  as 
*»oman  ;•  but  of  the  Roman  towers  which  Woodward  and  Maitlaiid  describe  as 
^Xistiug  in  their  day  in  Houndsditch  and  the  Vineyard,  behind  the  Minohes,  not 
*  frsgment  now  remains  visible.  And  certainly  no  other  building  in  London  yet 
'II  use  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  Roman  structure  even  in  the  smallest  or 
'^Meat  portion  of  it.  Even  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  ruin  there  Is,  we  believe, 
Ooihing  now  standing  of  the  Roman  age. 

To  the  eye,  however,  of  one  learned  antiquary  at  least,  the  metropolis  and 
't»  neighbourhood  so  recently  as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  still  presented 
'^uinerous  legible  memorials  of  Julius  Ctesar  himself,  and  of  the  state  of  things 
i-Hat  earliest  invader  found  established  among  the  Britons  nnder  their  native 
*iog«.  In  Long  Acre — which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  to  the  unlearned 
^"Jiiiing  particularly  poetical  either  in  the  sound  or  the  sight — the  ingenious 
SCu][^[^^  saw  as  plainly  as  if  it  bad  been  a  recollection  of  his  boyhood  the  Lang 
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fuandcd  by  EH,  father  of  Immanucnce  and  of  CAsvolhati!  And  indeed  it  maj 
bu  observed,  that,  alttiough  it  has  been  found  nccemary  to  discontinue  Che  horse 
and  chariot  races,  the  street  is  still  famous  for  its  coach-builders,  who  may  ha 
considered  as  no  bad  rcprt-scntatives  of  the  original  character  of  the  locality  in 
our  more  mechanical  ago."  EU'b  tumulus,  or  grave,  Stnkcloy  further  informs  us, 
was  *'  on  Windmill  Street  edge,  at  the  end  of  Piccadilly,"  where  a  windmill  was 
erected  in  aftcr-Limcs-  It  was  this  tumulutt,  or  ttgyer,  it  seems,  which  garc  name 
to  Long  Acre,  and  also  to  the  street  descending  from  it  to  the  south  called  Hedge 
Lane,  that  is.  Agger  Lane,  the  same,  vro  Iwlieve.  that  is  now  called  Whitcorabo 
Street,  the  continuation  of  VVardour  Street  and  Prince's  Street.  The  agger,  too, 
is  plainly  the  origin  of  the  Edgcwarc  Koad.  Then,  is  not  the  rery  name  of  Eli 
still  heard  in  that  of  the  chief  street  of  the  ^vi^st  end  of  I^mlon  ?  For  what  is 
Pifcadilly,  but  Peak  Cfiii  Eli — that  is,  being  intcrprclc<l,  the  tinnufH/f  duds  Efi, 
the  barrow  or  monumental  mound  of  the  royal  Eli  7  "  Cad  is  a  common  name  of 
the  "Welsh  kings."  add*  the  worthy  l^octor,  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  malKe- 
matician  pronouncing  his  Q.  E-  T).  But  the  most  awkward  corruption  of  all 
which  these  venerable  British  names  have  undergone  is  that  of  the  site  of  the 
chief  t<'mple  of  ancient  London— which  from  Kntpk  ^Igser.th&t  is,  the  Agger  or 
Mount  of  the  Divinity  (so  called  by  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  by  the  Druids, 
from  cftuaph,  the  root  of  the  verb  to  fly,  in  the  Semitic  tongues),  has  been 
actually  transformed  by  modem  ignorance  into  Kn-wufi'  Acre  J  Whereabouts  the 
said  Knaves'  Acre  may  be  to  be  looked  for  we  do  not  precisely  know — but  wc 
greatly  feiir  the  place,  if  it  were  discovered,  would  be  fouud  to  have  retained  but 
little  <if  its  old  odour  of  sanctity,  any  more  than  the  name.  We  recollect  nothing 
to  match  this  odd  instance  of  the  slippenncss  of  human  speech,  except  ihe 
perversion  of  the  pious  old  tavern  legend  of  God  Kneoinpassetk  Vi  into  the  agn 
of  the  Gont  and  Compasses. 

The  greatest  of  SUikclcy's  discoveries,  however,  is  that  of  a  camp  of  Julius 
Csesar,  "  no  farther  off  than  Pancras Church."  "  It  is  easy,"  sa}'»  the  enthusiastic 
old  man,  "  to  imagine  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  an  agreeable  walk  from  my 
situation  in  Queen  Square  through  the  fields  that  lead  me  to  the  footsteps  of 
Cipsar,  when,  without  going  to  foreign  parts,  I  can  tread  the  ground  which  he 
trodc.  By  finding  out  several  of  his  camps  I  was  enabled  off-hand  bn  distinguish 
them;  and  they  are  very  different  from  all  others  we  meet  withal."  Stukoley, 
who,  after  commencing  life  as  a  physician,  had,  on  tlic  plea  of  iil-hcalth,  subsided 
into  a  clergyman,  and.  as  incumbent  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen  Square. 
had,  after  the  perfi»riimnce  of  all  the  duty  that  was  expected  from  him  in  thai 
capacity,  as  matters  were  then  managed,  at  least  six  days  in  every  week  to  spend, 
without  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  by  anybody,  in  any  innocent  way  that 
suited  his  fancy,  seems  to  have  pored  over  this  imaginary  camp  at  St,  Pancras 
till  he  must  have  almost  believed  that  he  had  himself  hccn  present  at  the 
formation  of  it  in  some  previous  state  of  existence.  Certainly  Pythagoras  nervr 
expressed  himself  more  confidently  about  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  which 
he  had  served  as  Euphorbus  the  son  of  Panthous,  than  does  the  reverend  Doctor 
touching  the  minutest  circumstances  of  the  famous  Roman's  arrival  and  sojourfl 
at  this  interesting  spot.  Cansar,  he  informs  uh.  having  crossed  the  Thames  at  the 
Coway  Stakes,  when!  the  name  of  Chertacy  still  preserves  his  mcmorv  ns 
Cherbourg   does   in   France,   encamped  on  Greenfield  Common,  near  Staines, 
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whfTC  a  Rptendid  embassy  came  to  hiin  frtmi  the  Londoners,  tlcsiring  hiB  alliance 
^ami  protection,  and  that  he  would  restore  their  prince  Mandubrace,  wHo  was  then 
B^D  hit  retinue."  "To  hia  little  camp,  or  pra'torium,  on  this  acconnt,"  adds  our 
'  communicative  recorder  of  tbiije  long-past  transactionB,  "  he  orders  another  to  be 
^  drawn  round  it,  for  reception  of  these  ambawadors  and  thyir  prince,  together 
^with  forty  hostages,  which  he  demanded,  and  com  for  htB  army."  A  second 
"  a])pendix"  to  this  camp  waB  afterwards  ordered  for  the  reception  of  other 

f  ambassadors  who  caina  from  the  Ccnimanni,  the  Segontiaci.  Sec.  Having  finished 
lis  business  with  these  deputation*,  Cscsar  then  moved  forward  to  attack  Cassivel- 
]auuuK,  or  Casrelhan,  as  the  name  ought  property  to  be  written,  who  had  retri-atcd 
to  bis  fortified  town  ut  Watford — throwing;  u]>  other  camps,  the  desci-iption  of 
-which  we  omit,  on  his  way.  After  he  bad  reduced  Casveihan'a  two  stronsrholda 
of  Watford  auU  Ki[-];mansworth,  and  compelled  the  unfortunate  king's  complete 
submission,  he  turned  Ut  Tendon,  and  itct  out  on  his  march  upon  thai  caiiital, 
"  effectually  to  serve  his  friend  ami  ally  Mandubrace,  \vhosc  protct^tion  he  had 
undertaken,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Trinobnntcs,  and  reconcile  him  to  his  subjects 
and  his  uncle  Casvclhan."  Mandubrace,  it  seems,  was  the  son  of  Immanucncc, 
the  same  who  by  the  British  historians  is  commonly  called  Lud,  that  is,  the 
Brown;  Lud,  or  Inimanucnce.  had  been  put  to  death  liy  his  ambitious  brother 
Casvelhan,  who  had  usuipcd  his  throne,  and  forced  ^rnndubracc  to  fiv  to  Gaul  to 
^implore  the  aid  of  Cicsar.  Such  was  the  true  origin  of  Cipsar's  invasion — 
^klthough,  strangely  enough,  he  chooses  in  his  own  account  to  be  altogether  silent, 
H|Kwsibly  out  of  modesty,  in  regard  to  facts  which  would  have  gone  su  far  to 
V  Justify  what  otherwise  has  so  much  the  air  of  an  unprovoked  aggression.  How- 
ever,  to  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  he  proceeded,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  his  disinterested  cxjicdition.  *'  It  was  not  suitable,"  continues  our  author,  "  to 
his  honour  or  his  security  to  quarter  in  the  city  of  I..ondun:  but  he  pitched  his 
ramp  where  now  is  Fancras  ('hurch;  his  prsctorium  is  still  very  plain,  over 
■gainst  the  church,  in  the  footpath,  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook ;  the  vallum 
and  the  ditch  visible ;  its  breadth  from  cast  to  west  forty  paces  ;  its  length  from 
north  to  south  sixty  paces.  This  was  his  prsetorium,  where  his  own  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  centre;   the  pnvtorian  cohorts   around  it.     There  was  no  great 

magnificence  in  Caesar's  lent,  here  placed ;  it  was  not  liis  manner When  X 

came  attentively  to  consider  the  situation  of  it,  and  the  circumjacent  ground,  I 
easily  discerned  the  traces  of  his  whole  camp :  a  great  many  ditches,  or  divisions 
of  the  pastures,  retain  footsteps  of  the  plan  of  the  camp;  .  .  .  and  whenever  I 
talce  a  walk  thither,  I  enjoy  a  visionary  scene  of  the  whole  camp  of  Cipsar :  .  .  . 
a  scene  as  just  as  if  beheld,  and  Cccaar  present."  And  again : — "  North  of  the 
churchyard  is  a  square  moated  al>out,  in  length  north  and  south  forty  paces,  in 
breadth  east  and  west  thirty ;  the  entrance  to  tho  west.  It  was  originally  the 
praBtorium  of  Mandubrace,  king  of  London,  and  of  the  Trinobantes.  The  ditches 
bare  been  dug  deep  to  make  a  kitchen-gaitU'n  for  the  rector  of  the  church,  from 
whom  I  suppose  in  after-tinica  it  has  been  alienated.  Hither  Casvelhan  was  sail 
for,  and  reconciled  to  his  nephew,  enjoined  not  to  injure  him  as  an  ally  of  Rome, 
assigned  what  tribute  he  should  annually  pav,  what  number  of  hosfagos  he 
should  send  to  him  into  Gaul,  &c."  AH  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  bc-ars  a  jior- 
lentous  resemblance  to  the  harangue  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of 
Monkbarns  on  the  ancient  fortifications  discovered  at  tl>e  Kaim  of  Kinprunet; 
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"  Here,  then,  let  us  take  our  stand  on  this  tumulus,  exhibiting  the  foundation  of 
ruined  building — the  central  point — the  pratorium,  doiibtle«a,  of  the  vamp. 
From  this  plan.-,  now  scarce  to  be  distinguisWd,  but  by  it»  klight  elevation  mid 
its  greener  turf,  from  the  rest  of  the  fortification,  we  may  suppose  Agricola  to 
have  looked  forth  on  the  immense  army  of  Caledonians."  &c.  &c.  It  ui  difficult, 
with  this  scene  in  one's  memor}',  tu  read  Stukeley's  elaborate  dissertation  without 
anticipating  the  sudden  intrusion  of  some  Kdie  Ochiltruc,  with  his  "  PrseluriaD 
here,  praetorian  there,  1  mind  the  bigging  o*  t."  . 
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Whether  any  traces  <jf  this  St.  Pani-rus  camp  of  Cwsar's,  or  Stukeley's,  are  still 
supposed  to  be  distinguishable,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  indeed  are  we  uware  that  it 
has  ever  revealed  itself  to  anybody,  its  discoverer  himself  excepted — whose 
description,  published  in  the  Second,  or  posthumous,  Century  of  his  Itinerarimn 
Ctiriosum,  ia  dated  October  1758.  Yet  some  of  the  particulars  he  notices  are 
curious  enough.  The  fact  of  a  Roman  encampment  having  once  occupied  this 
ground  he  conceives  to  be  attested  by  the  name  of  the  Brill,  which  is  still  given 
to  what  was  formerly  a  hamlet  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  church- 
yard, and  is  now  a  nexus  of  lanes  and  courts  behind  the  west  side  of  Brewer 
Street.  A  tavern  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  street  is  also,  we  believe, 
called  the  Brill.  The  Brill  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
Camden  thinks  must  have  been  an  old  Roman  station  from  the  number  of  Roman 
coins  that  have  been  found  in  it ;  and  he  supposes  the  name  to  be  a  rontractioa 
of  Bury  or  Burgh  Hill,  which  is  what  the  Saxons  would  have  called  an  ancient 
fortified  place  on  an  elevated  site.     The  former  importance  of  this  Buckingham- 
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shire  Brill  is  further  evidenced  bv  its  liaving  been  a  royal  village  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Camden  also  mt-ntions  a  Roman  camp  near  Chichester  which  retains 
this  same  name  of  the  BriU  or  the  Brile.  And  we  have  the  town  of  Briel,  or  the 
Brill,  aa  it  is  often  called,  in  the  iaie  of  East  Voorn,  ia  tho  Netherlands,  which  is 
supposed,  aa  well  as  our  St.  Pancras  Britl,  lo  have  been  originally  one  of  Cwsar's 
camps.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Stukeley,  when  he  proceeded  to  survey  this 
camp  by  pacing  its  boundaries,  ahould,  as  he  tells  us,  hare  "  found  everywhere 
oren  and  great  numbers;''  that  is,  that  the  lines  of  limitation  and  intersection 
were  each  of  the  exact  length  of  forty,  fifLy,  four  hundred,  live  hundred,  or  some 
such  number  of  paces.  But  possibly  in  so  obscure  a  matter  the  round  number 
of  paces  was  sometimes  found  serviceable  in  determining  the  position  of  an  all 
but  invisible  division  or  angle. 

However  all  this  may  be,  Stukeley  assures  us  that  in  this  camp  at  Pancras 
Ctcsar  made  the  two  British  Kings,  Casvelhan  and  his  nephew  Mandubrace,  as 
good  friends  again  as  ever ;  "  the  latter,  I  suppose,"  adds  the  worthy  Doctor, 
"  presented  him  with  that  corslet  of  pearls  which  he  gave  to  Vimius  in  the  temple 
at  Borne  which  he  built  to  her  as  the  foundress  of  his  family."  Why  this  one  fact 
in  particular  should  be  stated  as  a  mere  supposition,  we  do  not  understand. 

But  the  most  undoubted  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  relics  of  Roman  London 
hai'c  been  preserved  under  ground — beneath  the  protecting  "patte  and  cover" 
of  the  dust  and  rubbish  which  fourteen  centuries  have  deposited  upon  the  original 
floor  of  this  great  gathering-place  of  human  beings,  and  centre  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  modem  Londoner  dwells  at  what  was  a  considerable  height  up  in  the  air 
to  his  predecessor  of  the  Roman  age — in  general  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet, 
as  we  observed  in  our  furmcr  paper,  overhead  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  most  memo- 
rials of  the  latter  and  of  its  inhabitants  arc,  of  course,  buried  to  that  depth  in  the 
earth.  In  foruiitr  times  excavations  were  probably  seldom  made  to  the  requisite 
depth,  and  when  they  were,  the  discoveries  that  were  made  were  for  the  most  part 
left  unrecorded  and  were  soon  forgotten  ;  but  the  more  extensive  operations  that 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  capital  since  the  epoch  of  the 
Great  Fire  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  portion  of  the  antiquarian  wealth 
of  what  is  called  the  Roman  stratum,  constating  of  tessellated  pavements,  founda* 
ttons  of  buildings  and  other  architectural  remains,  coins,  urns,  pottery,  and  utensils, 
tools,  and  ornamtmtfi  of  a  great  variety  of  descriptions. 

Uq  fortunately,  no  complete  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Wren,  who.  in  the  course  of  surveying  the  ruins  of  the  city  after  the  fire,  and 
superintending  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  other  parts  of  it,  had  op|x>rtu- 
nities  of  examining  what  lay  deep  under  the  stirfare  of  the  earth  in  alt  the  princi- 
pal loealities  The  article  of  greatest  interest  which  is  mentioned  aa  having  come 
into  his  hands  was  a  small  sepulchral  monument  of  stone,  exhibiting  Imth  an 
inscription  and  an  effigy,  which  was  found  near  Ludgate.  It  is  now  among  the 
Arundel  Marbles  at  Oxford.  The  stouc  is  so  much  mutilated  that  neither  the 
words  nor  the  figure  can  be  quite  distinctly  made  out ;  and  the  various  copies  that 
have  been  given  of  both  must  bo  regarded  as  in  some  particulura  rather  conjec- 
tural restorations  than  accurate  transcripts.  The  inscription,  however,  comuienc- 
ing  ttith  the  usual  formula.  D,  M.,  fur  D!i.t  A/ani^ws.  intimating  a  dedication  to 
the  Manes  or  departed  spirit  of  the  deceased,  seems  to  record  that  the  stone  was 
erected  by  his  most  loving  wife  Januaria  Marina  (or  perhaps  Malrina),  in  memory 
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of  Vivius  Marcianus,  a  soldier  of  the  Second  Legfion.  It  has  be«n  commonly 
assumed  from  the  dress  in  which  he  is  represented  that  Marcianus  must  havo 
been  a  native  Briton  ;  but  we  may  remarlt  that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  natives 
of  any  of  the  provinces  who  were  taken  into  the  armies  of  the  Empire  to  he 
allowed  to  serve  in  their  own  countries.  If  the  person  to  whom  this  monument 
was  raised,  therefore,  was  a  barliarian  nt  all,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  was  of 
other  than  British  birth.  But  in  truth  nearly  all  the  ]ioincs  of  his  attire  and 
accoutrements  arc  so  uncertainly  delineated  on  the  mutilated  stone  that  anvlhing 
like  a  complete  or  consistent  picture  of  the  whole  can  only  be  made  out  by  an 
exercise  of  f;mcy.  We  give  the  most  approved  version  of  the  rude  and  half- 
obliterated  sculpture,  representing  the  deceased,  according  to  Pennant's  descrip- 
tion, "  with  long  hair,  a  short  lower  garment  fafitcned  round  the  waist  by  n  ginlle 
atd  fibula,  a  long  sagum  or  plaid  flung  over  his  breast  and  one  arm,   ready  to 

bo  cast  off  in  time  of  action,  naked  legs,  and  in 
his  right  hand  a  sword  of  vast  length,  lilte  the 
claymore  of  the  later  Highlanders :  the  point  is 
ruprcsented  resting  on  the  ground :  in  his  IcH 
hand  is  a  short  instrument,  with  tlie  end  seem- 
ingly broken  off."  Pennant  regards  this  as  the 
picture  of  "  a  British  soldier,  probably  of  .the 
C<//t<}r$  Britonuiit,  dressed  and  armed  after  the 
mamicr  of  the  countr)-."*  But  it  might  serve 
very  well,  in  truth,  for  that  of  any  Roman 
soldier.  However,  in  other  professed  copies  of 
the  figure  both  the  hair  and  the  sword  are  short, 
instead  of  long;  the  sword  is  held  across  the 
body,  instead  of  with  its  point  resting  on  the 
ground;  and  the  cloak  is  brought  not  over  the 
right  shoulder  and  arm,  hut  over  the  left! 
■'  Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination"  in  our 
draughtsmen  and  engravers. 

Wren  curijcctured  that  this  soldier  might  hare 
been  buried  in  the  vallum  of  what  he,  or  the 
writer  of  the  Parcntalia,  calls  the  Praetorian 
camp,  which  must  mean  the  encampment  of  the 
officer  holding  the  chief  command  at  London 
when  it  was  a  mere  military  station.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  that  could  with  any  proprictv 
toe  called  a  praetorian  camp  among  the  permanent  features  or  appendages 
of  Roman  Ijondon,  although  the  anlitpiarianM  are  in  the  habit  of  rei»eaiing 
after  one  another  that  the  eminence  on  which  St.  Paul's  now  stands  was  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose.  Possibly,  however,  tlie  city  may  have  Iwcn  guarded  by 
a  fortress  in  this  ncighUourbood ^though  it  is  more  likely  that  such  an  erection 
would  be  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  Baynard's  Castle  or  the  Castle 
of  Mtintfichcl  was  aflcrwnrds  built,  than  on  the  site  of  the  Cathedral.  And  llio 
precinct  of  a  fort  so  situated  might  very  well  have  extended  as  far  northwards  os 
the  spot  where  the  monument  of  Marcianus  was  found.     In  fact  we  know  that  in 
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ater  age  the  fossa  or  dilch  of  the  royal  fortress  called  the  Palatine  Tower, 
which  appears  to  hare  occupied  the  gaine  site  with  Bajoard's  Caatlc,  iucludcd 
part  of  what  is  now  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  for  when  Bishop  Ilicfaard  do 
Beaumeis  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  built  the  first  complete  wall  around  tlio 
churchyard  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  of  so  much  of  the  said  dilch  as 
should  be  re((uired  fur  the  wall  and  a.  street  outside  of  it.  Nay,  the  words  of  the 
charter  aeem  to  inii)ly  that  the  foss  had  aUu  partially  cncumpassi-d  the  church  on 
the  north  side  before  it  had  been  encroarhed  upon  l>y  the  Bishop's  operations.* 
The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  during  the  Roman  occupation  the  fort  at  the 
U'cstem  extremity  of  the  city  may  have  stretcliod  its  boundaries  from  the  river  as 
fur  as  Ludgate — which  would  scarcely  be  a  greater  extent  of  space  than  seems  to 
have  l>ccn  embraced  by  the  limits  of  thu  similar  strongtiuld  in  the  cast,  situated 
where  the  Tower  now  stands.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  farmer  paper 
several  military  monuments  resembling  the  Ludgate  stono  which  were  found  in  tho 
latter  neighbourhood  on  diflercnt  occasions  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  last  century  ;t 
as  well  as  some  coins  and  nn  ingot  of  silver — which  last,  found  in  1777,  among 
some  foundation!*  of  ancient  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ordnance  OfHce, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Honorius,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Iransniilted  from  tho 
imperial  mint  for  the  ]iur)H)su  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  tho  coin  sent  along 
with  it— ]icrhap8  the  jiay  for  the  last  Roman  legion  ever  stationed  in  Britain. 
In  July  1806,  among  other  ancient  remains,  there  was  dug  up  at  the  Imck  of  the 
London  Coffeehouse,  very  near  the  spot  where  the  Amndcl  monument  was 
found,  another  sepulchral  monument  with  an  inscription  intimating,  apparently, 
that  it  had  been  raised  to  his  deceased  wife  by  a  person  named  Ancnizlctus — 
wliom  Gongh,  from  the  epithet  Prochiciatiit,  conceives  to  liavc  been  a  soldier 
belonging  to  u  troop  raided  in  the  province.  The  wife,  called  Claudina  Martina, 
is  described  au  having  been  only  eleven  yeare  old,  if  the  reading  of  the  inscription 
may  bo  trusted.  But  perhaps  something  has  been  obliterated  at  this  place:  for 
it  was  not  customary,  if  it  wns  even  legal,  for  females  among  the  Unmans  to 
marry  at  so  early  an  age.  The  inscription  was  cut  on  the  front  of  a  hexagonal 
]>cdcsta1,  Ixtrdered  with  foliage;  along  with  which  were  found  a  mutilated  head 
of  a  woman,  and  the  trunk  of  a  Ktatue  of  Hercules,  half  the  size  of  life,  leaning, 
as  usual,  on  fais  club,  and  with  the  skin  of  the  Nema>an  lion  thrown  over  his  leCi 
shoulder. 

Among  the  must  interesting  relics  of  tho  Roman  occupation  arc  the  various 
tcBseltated  liavcinentti  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  different  parts  of  the 
City.  The  custom  of  ornamenting  the  floors  of  their  apartmonLi  by  figures 
furmcd  of  iPs-.(ra;  or  small  pieces  of  coloured  pebble,  marble,  artificial  stone,  and 
glass,  was  probably  not  introduced  among  the  Romans  till  af^cr  the  destruction  of 
the  Hcpuhlir.  Suetonins  notes  it  as  one  of  the  sumpltious  hiibits  of  Julius 
C-rsar  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  that  he  used  on  his  marches  to  carry  about 

th  him  such  [ravements,  or  rather,  probably,  quantities  of  the  materials  for 


Til*  vuni*  are — "Toiiluni  ilt  frxudi  mri  caitrlli  t\  pocle  TBmMui  uil  mctidictu  qiiiniuin  o\Aa  fuciit  a\\ 
focini'Juin  rnnnim  rjuMltm  ccelcii*,  ct  rtiituia  dv  fodrm  f>j««nlu  Ejuuiluin  lufliL-Isc  oil  brtODiJum  vUm  Fxrrii 
MUium  ;  rf,  tx  attera  parte  rcrtniir  ari  ti^uHontm,  (|kiiiiituii)  prviiictiu  rfriMiipui  lie  anlrm  fu^nto  dtiuit.'*— 
Uttgdak't  UuL.  qf  St.  PuuFt  Culkrdral,  Ay  £//u,  Appmd  |>.  3liA.  Tlie  cKprMtimii  ttd  aijtiloittM  ctii  liuilly 
b«  uiwlcnl««d  «  meuiins  uii  llKltunh  riilcvf  ifW  CMlle,  llir  iircccding  ad  tneritliem  cl«iulrteGrtriu{  ta  tlieMUtia 
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forming  them — tesstVata  ft  MfctiUa  poKimenta — with  wbidi  it  has  been  Buppoaed 
he  flooreJ  his  prBetorium  wherever  he  pitched  hia  camp.  How  this  species  of 
dt-coration  baa  come  in  modern  times  to  receive  the  name  of  Mo«Aic>work  M 
mailer  of  dispute — though  the  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  »  corruption  of 
Museum  or  Musivum,  which  Pliny  and  other  later  Roman  writers  seem  to  speak  of 
as  a  kind  of  ornamental  pavement,  or  rather  ceiling— bo  railed,  it  is  conjectured, 
beeause  it  may  have  been  originally  uacd  in  caves  or  grottos  consecrated  to  the 
Muses.  It  may  bo  obsen-ed,  however,  that  the  tesacllated  pavements  of  the 
ancients  have  little  pretension  to  rank  with  the  Mosaic  pictures  of  modem 
times,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  vast  variety  of  colours,  almost  as  perfect  s 
gradation  of  shades  is  effected  as  could  be  produced  by  the  pencil.  The  Roman 
tessellated  pavement*  in  general  present  only  the  simplest  patterns,  such  as  a 
scroll  border  with  an  indifferently  drawn  human  or  animal  6gure  in  the  centre; 
and  most  of  them  nrc  composed  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  different  colours. 
In  Bome  rare  instances,  however,  the  tints  are  considerably  marc  numerous. 
The  most  magnilicent  specimen  yet  discovered  in  London  was  found  io 
December  1S03,  in  Leadenhail  Street,  immediately  in  front  of  the  easternmost 
columns  of  the  portico  of  the  India  House.  It  lay  at  the  depth  of  only  nine 
feet  and  a  half  below  the  street,  which  therefore  had  not  been  raised  at  this  s[FOt 
nearly  so  high  above  the  Roman  level  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  cdty. 
lliifurtunately.  the  line  of  an  old  sewer  which  ran  across  the  street  bad  cut  away 
above  a  third  of  the  pa%-ument  on  the  cast  side;  but  the  central  compartment, 
a  square  of  eleven  feet,  remained  nearly  entire,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
border.  Altogether,  the  apartment  of  which  it  had  been  the  floor  appeared  to 
have  been  a  room  of  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  The  device  occupjing  the 
centre  was  a  figure  of  Bacchus,  reclining  on  the  hark  of  a  tiger,  holding  his 
thyrsus  erect  in  his  lef^  hand,  while  a  small  two-handed  drinking-cup  hung  from 
his  right;  a  wreath  of  viuc-leaves  circling  his  forehead — a  purple  and  green 
mantle  falling  from  his  right  shoulder,  and  gathered  round  his  waist — with  a 
sandal  on  his  extended  left  foot,  the  lacing  of  which  reached  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Thia  design  was  surrounded  by  three  cirrulsr  borders ;  the  first  exhibiting,  on  a 
party-colouTcd  field  composed  of  dark  grey,  tight  grey,  and  red  ribands,  a  serpent 
with  a  black  back  and  white  belly ;  the  second,  a  scries  of  white  comueupiia 
indented  in  black  ;  the  third  and  outermost,  a  succession  of  concave  squares.  la 
two  of  the  angular  spaces  between  this  last  circle  and  the  circumscribing  rectan- 
gular border  were  double-handed  drinking-cui»  ;  in  the  other  two.  delineations  of 
•omc  unknown  plant;  both  figures  wrought  in  dark  grej'.  red,  and  black,  on  a 
white  ground.  The  square  border  surrounding  the  whole  consisted  of  two 
distinct  belta— one  described  aa  bearing  "  some  resemblance  to  a  bandeau  of  oak, 
in  dark  and  light  grey.  red.  and  uhite.  on  a  black  ground  ;"  the  other  exhibiting 
"  eight  lorenge  figurrs.  with  ends  in  the  forui  of  hatchets,  in  black  on  a  whit« 
ground,  enclosing  circles  of  black,  on  each  of  which  wa«  the  common  ornament.  ■ 
true  lovers'  knot."  Beyond  this  was  a  margin  al  least  five  feet  broad,  formed  of 
plnin  red  tiles,  each  an  inch  square.  We  annex  such  a  copy  as  a  woodcut  can 
produce  of  this  elaborate  design,  taken  from  a  coloured  print  published  soon 
after  its  disinterment  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fislier,  accompanied  with  the  deacripliun 
to  which  wc  have  been  indebted  for  the  above  particulars.  "  In  this  bcauiirul 
specimen  of  Roman   Mosaic,'*  says  Mr    Fisher.  "  the  drawing,  colouring,  and 
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■tiadon-s  arc  all  effected  witli  coiuidurabU-  skill  and  ingenuity  bj  the  use  of  about 
^  twenty  separate  tints,  cumposed  of  tessellK  of  different  materials,  the  major  part 
y  of  which   arc  boJced  earths  ;  but  the  more  brillianL  colours  of  green  and  purple, 

which  form   the  drapery,  are  gloss.     TheBe  tesselljc  are  of  different  sizes  and 

Ifig-ures,  adapted  to  the  situations  they  occupy  in  the  design.  They  are  placed  in 
rows  either  straight  or  curved,  as  occasion  demanded,  each  tessella  presenting  to 
those  around  it  a  flat  side:  the  interstices  of  mortar  being  thus  very  narrow,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  pi€K:cs  against  each  other  unifurm.  the  work  in  general  possessed 
much  strength,  and  was  very  probably,  when  uninjured  by  damp,  nearly  as  firm 
K  to  the  foot  as  solid  stone.  The  tesaelliB  used  in  forming  the  ornamented  borders 
were  in  general  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the  figures,  being  cubes  of  half  an 
inch."  This  Lcadenhall  Street  tessellated  pavement,  which  lay  on  a  bed  of  lime 
and  brick-dust,  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  taken  up  at  the  charge  of  the  East 
India  Company,  but  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  process;  the  fragments  of  it, 
;  however,  were  deposited  in  the  Compuny's  Library. 


In  1805.  in  the  course  of  digging  the  fuundatione  f^r  an  extension  of  th« 
buildings  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  another  tessellated  pavement  was  found  in 
B  Lothbury,  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  area  now  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the 
Bank.  It  lay  at  the  depth  of  about  eleven  feet  below  the  surface.  Of  this  too 
Mr.  Fisher  published  a  coloured  eng^raving  and  a  description  ;  and,  having  been 
taken  up  without  sustaining  any  injury  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Soane, 
the  architect,  it  was  presented  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  the  British 
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Museum,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  But  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
IjWmknhnll  Street  specimen  either  in  dcsi^  or  worlcraanship.  Its  tlimcnsiona 
are  only  four  feet  each  wuy,  and  it  occupied  the  centre  of  a  floor  of  eleven  foot 
square.  The  central  figure  seems  designed  to  represent  four  expanded  lea^'es; 
the  rectangular  liorder  ia  similar  to  the  innermost  of  the  two  stripes  forming  the 
double  border  of  the  other  pavement.  Mr.  Fisher  states,  that,  "  on  examining 
the  fragments  of  the  marginal  pavement  which  had  becu  taken  up  with  it, 
evident  marks  of  fire  were  observed  on  the  face  of  them ;  and  to  one  piece 
adhered  some  ashes  of  burnt  wood,  and  a  small  piece  not  quite  burnt." 

Other  tessellated  jtavcmcnts  are  recorded  to  have  been  discovered  in  Bush 
Lane,  Cannon  Street,  in  1666;  near  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Hollwrn,  in  1681  ;  at 
Crutched  Friars  in  1787;  behind  the  old  Navy  Pay  Office  in  Broad  Street,  in 
Northumberland  Alley,  Fcnchurch  Stract,  and  in  Long  Lane,  Smithficld,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  near  the  Church  of  St  Dunstan's  in  the  East 
in  1824;  in  East  Chea])  in  1S31  ;  at  St.  Clement's  Church,  and  in  Lothbury, 
op|>ositc  to  Founders'  Court,  in  18:14;  in  Crosby  Square  in  1836;  behind  Win- 
chester House  in  Southwark  in  16.50;  in  various  places  on  both  sides  of  the 
Borough  High  Stnot  at  different  times  from  1818  to  1831 ;  and  iu  a  few  uLher 
localities.  But  in  few  or  none  of  these:  instances  has  cither  the  pavement  itself 
been  preserved  or  even  any  description  of  it  Within  these  few  weeks  what 
appeared  to  a  somewhat  hurried  and  net  very  close  view  to  be  a  very  perftct 
and  rather  elegant  specimen  was  brought  to  light  in  pulling  down  the  French 
Protestant  Church  in  Threadnccdle  Street,  at  the  depth  apparently  of  nine 
or  ten  feet  under  where  the  floor  of  the  church  had  been,  immediately  within 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  principal  entry.  This,  we  understood,  it  was 
intended  to  hare  carefully  taken  up,  and  it  will  probably  be  deposited  in  some 
public  museum  or  private  collection.  But  it  was  nmrt^  inttTcsting  to  look  down 
U|)on  it  there  whero  it  lay  on  the  very  spot  which  it  had  occupied  fur  certainly 
more  than  fourtten  centuries— where  the  eye  of  admiration  had  first  rested  upon 
it,  and  it  had  borne  the  actual  tread  of  Ilomau  feet,  mingling  in  the  dance  or 
other  social  assemblage,  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  buried  civilisation,  when  what 
was  now  a  darksome  pit  dug  in  the  earth  had  made  part  of  i\ii  airy,  glittering 
domicile,  lull  of  light  and  life.  The  colours,  among  which  a  deep  yellow  or 
tawny  predominated,  looked  wonderfuUv  fresh  and  glowing — thus  still  more 
strongly  forcing  upon  the  imagination  the  presence  of  the  post 

Of  the  other  Roman  antiquities  recently  discovered  iu  London,  the  most 
numerous,  various,  and  interesting  arc  those  that  were  found  in  IS34,  1835,  and 
1836,  in  the  course  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  magnifi* 
cent  new  thoroughfare  leading  across  the  heart  of  the  City  from  London  Bridge 
to  the  line  O'f  the  old  wall  at  Moorgate ;  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  an 
able  and  learned  paper  iii  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  by  Mr. 
Charles  Roach  Smith.*  Beginning  his  survey  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bridge,  Mr.  Smith  stiitea  that  on  cither  side  of  the  line  of  King  William  Street, 
"  at  11  ilepth  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  evidences  of  Homan  habita- 
tions became  numerous.  Walls  built  with  rough  unhewn  pieces  of  chalk  (cemented 
by  the  firm  mortar  peculiar  to  Roman  cdilices),  and  containing  in  many  instances 

*  OWrmlioiif  un  ibo  Runiuii  Kcrnain*  fauu«l  tu  vaiivus  porij  uf  Lmiluu  in  tiic  ytta  |S3f,  laU,  ItUS.  Iu 
Arebiuvligia,  vol-  xx«ii.  p|i.  110.— 1S3. 
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an  admixtuTv  of  flints,  were  frum  time  to  time  made  visible."     Adjoining  to  St. 
Clement's  Church,  in  St.  Clpinent's  Lane,  East  Cheap,  was  found  the  tcsgcllatcd 
pavement  notieed  above,  which  is  doscrih«^d  ns  eonrsponding  to  the  one  found  a 
few  jcars  before  in  East  Chenp.and  similar  to  that  afterward*  discovered  opposite 
to  Founders'  Court,  in  Lolhbury.     Near  St.  Clement's  Church  uIbo  were  dug 
up  many  ressels  of  the  coiiiinon  brown  and  black  earthenware;  six  small  earthen 
lamps ;  a  great  quantity  of  the  finer  potterj-  called  Samian  ware,  both  figured  and 
plain ;  some  rings  of  base  metal ;  and  a  few  coins  -  these  last  much  decayed,  from 
the  unfavourable  quality  of  the  soil.     They  were  mostly  second-brass  of  Claudius, 
Vespasian,  and  Damitian,  mixed  with  base  denarii  of  Scvcrus,  Caraealla,  Alexan- 
der Scvcrua,  and  Julia   Mammfra,  sueh  as  are  found  in  all  parts  of  I.4ndon. 
Along  the  line  of  Princes  Street,  bounding  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  west, 
where,  as  we  noticed  in  a  former  paper,*  the  Boman  stratum  descended  to  much 
beyond  the  usual  depth,  the  Itoman  remains  found  arc  stated  to  )mvc  been  more 
various  and  of  a  more  interesting  kind  than  had  been  met  with  in  any  other  part 
of  Tendon.     Among  the  articles  which  Mr.  Smith  enumerates  as  having  been 
pirked  up  by  the  labourers  arc,  a  pair  of  small  brass  scales,  fibula;,  styli,  needlea 
in  brass  and  bone,  coin*,  a  sharpening  steel,  several  knives,  one  with  a  bone 
handle,  and  many  vessels  of  Samian  ware.     In  Lothbury,  between  Founders* 
Court,  where  they  came  upon  the  fragment  of  the  tessellated  pavement,  and  St 
Margaret's  Church,  at   about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  they  nu-t  with  "  a  vast 
tinmber  of  iron  instruments,  such  as  chisels,  crowbars,  hammers.  &c.,  all  in  a  very 
corroded  state'' — rthe  store,  probably,  of  some  dealer  in  such  articles,  or  perhaps 
the  tools  of  a  l>ody  of  workmen.  left  behind  thcin  in  ha.ite.  and  forgotten  in  the 
confusions  of  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  dominion.     At  a  greater  depth,  beyond 
the  church,  and  nt  thecast  corner  of  the  Bank,  were  turned  up  a  leathern  sandal, 
thickly  studded  with  nails  on  the  sole,  quantities  of  red  and  black  pottery,  a.  coin 
uf  Antoninus  Pius,  having  Britannia  on  the  reverse,  and  many  middle-brass  coins 
of  Domitian.  From  Lothbury  to  London  Wall  were  found  brass  coins  of  Claudius, 
Vespasian,  and  Trajan,  spatuire  of  various  kinds,  stvli,  needles,  a  gold  ring,  an 
engraved  cornelian,  a  pair  of  brass  tweezers  with  an  earpick  attached  by  a  ring, 
ahair-pin  five  inches  long,  with  an  eye  about  an  inch   from  the  point,  and  the 
other  end  flattened  to  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  embellished  with  sculpture 
—  besides  pottery  of  different  kinds.  But  the  most  curious  discovery  here  made  was 
DD  the  west  side  of  the  new  line  of  street,  near  the  pubUc-house  called  the  Swan's 
Nest  in  Coleman  Street,  where  they  rmne  upon  a  well  or  pit  containing  a  store  of 
earthen  vessels  of  various  patterns  and  capacities,  carefully  planked  over  with 
thick  boards:  the  vases  were  not  in  disorder,  but  lay  imbedded  in  the  mud  and 
sand,  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  pit,  regularly  packed  on  their  sides  :  those 
]>rescn-ed  held  from  a  quart  to  two  gallons,  but  son»e  that  were  broken  in  taking 
out  were  much  larger.     T\w  well,  the  mouth  of  which  measured  nearly  thn-c  feet 
square,  was  boardcHl  nearly  all  the  way  down  with  plunks  from  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  thick  ;  and  at  the  bottom  were  found  a  coin  of  the  usurper 
Allectus,  a  l5o.it-hook-,  and  a  bucket  handle,      Allcctus,  it  umy  lie  remembered, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Prefect  Asclepiodotus,  in  the  year  297,     At  Honey 
Lane,  under  some  Saxon  remains,  were  found  a  few  more  Boman  coins,  one  of 
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which  was  of  Trajati,  and  another  of  Allcctus.  In  Bread  Street,  ho«idee  some 
richly  figur*Ml  Samian  vases,  and  some  of  the  oirrular  earthen  pan*  which  have 
commonly  been  held  to  be  mortaria,  or  triturating  instruments,  but  which  Mr. 
Smith  conceivci  to  have  more  probably  been  used  for  cooking  in,  were  obtained 
Borac  specimens  of  what  are  called  "  paintings  from  the  walls  of  Roman  dwellings," 
but  which  Bccm  to  have  been  in  fact  merely  coloured  designs  with  which  the 
walls  were  embellished,  in  aomething  of  the  same  style  with  the  patterns  un  our 
modern  pa|)er-hanginps.  Even  as  such,  however,  they  were  objects  of  the 
highest  curiosity.  Unfortunately,  they  were  greatly  injured.  "They  exhibit," 
Biiys  Mr.  Smith,  "  great  freshness  of  colours  when  first  brought  to  the  air,  and 
[pashed  free  from  dirt,  but  soon  vary  and  fade,  so  as  in  a  short  time  to  aiTurd  but 
a  faint  idea  of  their  original  beauty.  The  prevalent  colours  on  the  specimens  I 
obtained  were  yellow,  white,  red,  and  green  :  some  have  a  border  of  white  circles, 
and  some  alternate  borders  of  white  and  green  on  a  red  ground,  while  others  exhi- 
bited tmcesof  flo\VL>r«  or  fanciful  designs."  Such  designs,  however,  can  hardly  l>c 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  cLass  with  the  varied  and  spirited  delineations 
exhibited  by  the  frescos  in  many  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii— which  arc  really 
pictures  in  the  highest  and  truest  m^nso. 

Some  of  the  most  iiitercsling  of  the  Roman  anttqxitties  recently  found  have 
been  obtainea  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames;  for  water,  in  its  effectual  exclusion 
of  the  great  corroder.  the  common  atmospheric  air,  is  in  some  respects  a  still 
better  preserver  than  a  thick  covering  of  earth,  which,  if  it  protects  the  articles 
deposited  in  it  from  some  dangers  and  injurious  inftuencea,  acts  upon  many  of 
them  with  peculiar  powers  of  its  own  almost  as  virulent  and  destructive.  There 
is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  Harpocrates,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  In 
height,  which  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  1825.  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mi^ssra.  Rundle  and  Bridge,  of  Ludgate  Hill.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  worn  «s  an  amulet,  or  by  a  priest  as  his  ensign  of  ofitec,  being 
suspended  hy  a  chain  of  gold,  very  delicately  wrought,  which  crosses  the 
image  in  front,  and  passes  through  a  strong  rivet  at  the  back.  Many  imperial 
coins  wei^  also  found,  and  so  deposited,  it  has  been  stated,  across  the  bed 
of  the  river,  as  to  afford  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  opinion  that  there  must 
have  hecn  a  passage  over  the  Thames  by  a  bridge  in  the  lime  of  the  liomans, 
And  since  the  completion  of  the  new  bridge,  a  number  of  bronzes  were  found  in 
January  1837  in  its  neighbourhood  by  some  men  employed  in  ballast- heaving,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  given  an  interesting  account  in  another  pa]>er  in  the 
Arch  apologia.*  One  of  them  represents  a  priest  of  Cybele ;  another  the  God 
Mercury  ;  the  third  appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  Jupiter  ;  the  fourth,  which  is 
also  mutilated,  is  an  Apollo,  of  remarkabU;  beauty ;  the  fiflh.  representing  Atys, 
is  of  coarser  workmanship  than  the  others — it  was  found  at  Barnes  among  gravel 
taken  from  the  spot  where  the  others  had  been  found.  Mr.  Smith  eoncciroe  that 
the  Mercury,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Atys,  were  probably  the  penatcs  of  some 
opulent  Roman  family  residing  in  London — and  that  they  were  not  lost,  but 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  after  they  hod  been  intention iilly  roulilHted— the  injuries 
they  have  received  being  apparently  such  as  could  hardly  ha%'e  been  the  effect  of 
accident.     Such  iconoclastic  procedures  were  common  with  the  early  converts  to 
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Oltristumity ;  and  to  that  muse  wv  are  nu  doulit  to  attribute  the  destruction  or 

mutilstion  of  Qtnay  ancient  sculptures  and  other  productions  of  the  arts  which 

liad  been  dedicated  to  the  serricc  of  Pagunmin,     Of  the  few  relics  of  the  old 

i-ctigion,   hi'sidos  cinerarics,  lachrymatories,  and   aome  sacrificing  vcbscIs,  that 

recent  Bubterranean  investigation  has  brought  to  light  in  London,  one  of  the  most 

remarkable  U  a  stone  altar,  exhibiting   a  figure  of  Apollo,  which    was   found 

AOine  years  ago  in  Foster  Lane  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  Guld- 

»Tniths'  Hall.* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  appearances  detected  in 

dis^mg    a  sewer    in    Lombard    Street   in    17^6— particularly    the   rcmorkabte 

indicAtions   of  an    ancient    conflagration    which    the   soil  at   a    certain    depth 

1>r*.-»ented.t      Some    considerable    fraj^ments    of    building,    and    other   curious 

xs.jit.iquilics  of  the    Koman    age,    were   also  brought  to  light    in    the    course    of 

-tliat   excavation.     Near  Sherbourn    Lane,  at  about  twelve  feet  under  ground, 

the  workmen  ramc  ujion  a  pavement  of  about    twenty  feet  in    breadth,  running 

morons  Lombard  Street,    "  composed    of  small  irregular  bricks,   in  length   two 

inches,  in  breadth  one  and  a  half,  mostly  red,  but  some  few  black  and  white :  they 

iHrere  strongly  cemented  with  a  yellowish  mortar,  and  were  laid  in  a  thick  bed  of 

cxMtrsc  mortar  and  stones.''   Between  this  pavement  and  the  Poet  Oflice,  but  alon;^ 

fhe  north  side  of  the  street,  ran  a  wall  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  high, 

■>t8  summit  being  ten  feet  under  the  level  of  the  street,  constructed  of  "  the 

■raaUcr-sized  Koman  bricks,"  and  remarkable  as  being  pierced  by  two  perpcn- 

^iealar  flues,  the  one  semicircular  in  shape,  the  other  rectangular  and  oblong — 

^■lie  chimneys,  doubtless,  of  the  long  untenanted  mansion  of  which  the  wall  had 

■ormed  a  part.     Directly  opposite  to  the  Post  Office  was  another  wall,  and  near 

■t  a  tile- pavement ;  and  still  more  to  the  eastward,  another  pavement,  of  small 

"■^  bricks,  intermixed  with  a  few  black  ones  and  some  wliitc  stones,  in  a  state  of 

K^eat  dilapidation.     "  This  pavement."  says  the  account  in  the  Archteologia, 

a«  well  as  most  of  the  others,  was  laid  on  three  distinct  beds  of  mortar :  the 
■^wpst  vcrj'  coarse,  about  three  inches  thick,  and  mixed  with  large  pebbles;  the 
•<^ond,  of  fine  mortar,  very  hard,  and  reddish  in  colour,  from  having  been  mixed 
"^'th  powdered  brick ;  this  was  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  upon  it  the 
"Hcks  were  imbedded  in  a  fine  white  cement"  Various  other  fragments  of  walls 
*»d  pavements  were  cncountcrt>d  in  proceeding  farther  to  the  cBstward  along 
"*-ombard  Street — and  also  in  Birchin  Lane,  where  the  comer  was  uncovered  of  a 
^'^^L'Ualed  pavement,  appearing  to  run  under  the  adjacent  bouses,  which  exhibited 
^  burder  of  an  elegant  design  composed  of  black,  red,  green,  and  white  dies,  each 
^Injut  a  fourth  of  an  inch  square.  Intermixed  with  these  vestiges  of  a  compact 
l*<^pulation  were  observed  the  wood-ashes  and  other  traces  of  fire  in  the  situation 
^Owcribcd  in  a  former  paper  Great  quantities  alsf>  of  Roman  coins  were  found, 
**ldof  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass  bottles,  together  with  a  few  other  articles, 
*»pecially  some  keys  and  beads,  specimens  of  which  were  introduced  in  one  of  the 
^^^ts  in  OUT  Ninth  Number.  J  Among  the  coins  were  a  Galba,  a  Nero,  and  an 
A.mojiious  Pius,  of  gold,  and  an  Alexander  Severus  of  silver ;  three  hundred 
vrMB  pieces,  very  rudely  executed,  of  Tetricus  (who  assumed  the  imperial  title 
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in  Gaul  in  the  latter  part  of  thr  third  century)  and  of  Constantinc.  were  fonac 
tof^thcr  in  a  hca])  at  the  end  of  St.  Nicholas  T^hc.     Thi*  vvsscU  and  frn^mrfnti 
ofcartlicnwarc  were  of  variuns  colours,  white.  ItlacV,  rt-d,  brown,  grey.  &c. ;  soip? 
were  fine,  others  coarec ;  suate  glazed  and  Bomc  not ;  some  had  inscriptions  on 
the  rims  :  nnd  many  oF  those  of  the  finest  quality  were  ornamented  with  fipurf* 
on  the  outside,  which  were  often  vtT>-  spiritedly  drawn.    A  richly-l^ordcred  design 
surrounding  a  large  vessel  of  red  Samiaii  ware  (engraved  in  our  Ninth  Number) 
cxhihitfd  an  animated  combat,  in  which  figures  lioth  on  foot  and  on  honsclitck 
■were  opijosed  and  mingled     Amied  men,  satyrs,  hares,  dogs,  birds,  foliage,  a 
boar's  head,  and  sundry  fancy  omnnieiits  embellished  other  spceiincns.     There 
were  also  nianv  fragments  of  the  round  shallow  vessels  of  close  clay  whieh  hai-e 
generallv  been  regarded  as  inortaria,  or  triturating  instruments ;  they  icem?*! 
when  entire  to  have  uicasurcd  about  a  fcot  ia  diameter,  and  had  each  a  chaane' 
running  across  their  broa^l  rim,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  jKitirlng  oT  thmi 
contents  when  ground.* 


K:^ 


When  wc  consider  the  evidence  that  the  various  fiicts  wc  have  enumerated 
nffbrd  of  the  existence  in  Unman  Tendon  of  many  buildings  which  must  have 
been  of  coaeiderable  extent  and  archltei'tiiral  suniptuousness,  it  naturally  becomes 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  fragments  should  be  found  either  above  or  belov 
ground  of  the  ornamental  stonework  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
employed  iu  their  construction — that  their  chequered  floors  and  unhewn  fuuoda- 
tiona  should  be  nearly  all  the  memorials  that  remain  of  edifices  whose  external 
•plendour  muat  Rurely  in  some  degree  have  corrcsjionded  with  the  stri'ngth  and 
costliness  which  these  vestiges  indicate.  A  fluted  pillar  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
eircumferenee  which  was  discovered  in  18^  in  an  old  wall  of  the  Grey  Friars' 
Monastery,  now  the  Church  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  which  i*  supposed  to  have 
been  Roman,  in  almost  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  which  has  beou  noticed.  U 
is  the  subject  of  a  communication  in  the  Archa>ologia  from  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq^ 
who  accounts  for  the  general  disappearance  of  such  remains  by  the  sup^KKiitioD 
that  they  were  for  the  most  part  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
in  the  Sason  and  early  Norman  ages,  +  And  this  no  doubt  was  the  feet  in  many 
eases.  William  of  Mahneshury,  nTiting  in  the  twelfth  century,  exnatiates  upon 
the  extraordinary  quantity  of  Roman  architecture  still  to  l>e  seen  in  all  parts  d 
England  in  his  day,  declaring  that  it  exceeded  what  any  other  country  on  this 
side  the  Alps  could  boast  of.  That  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  towns  served  as 
ouarrics  for  the  builders  of  subsequent  times  we  may  infer  from  wlml  is  related 
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by  Maltbcw  Paris  of  two  mbboU  of  his  monastery  uf  St.  Alt>an's  in  the  tenth 

eentury — the  first  of  whom.  Ealred.  he  It'Ils  us,  in  breaking  Jown  the  subterranean 

ranlta  of  nM  Vcrulamium,  and  stopping  up  the  arched  passages,  to  prevent  them 

from  continuing  to  he  lurking-plart-a  of  thieves  and  haunts  of  debauchcrv,  care- 

fuUr  Uid  aside  all  the  tilra  (or  bricks)  and  stones  he  found  fit  for  building  ;  and 

the   second  of  whom.  Eadmer.  the  immediate  succcssur  of  Ealred,  is  expiesslv 

slated  to  have  erected  the  new  monastery  of  St.  Alban's  with  the  materials  thus 

obtained  by  himself  and  his  predecessor  out  of  the  aucieul  Roman  city.     As  he 

went  on  with  the  works  which  Kalred  had  bc^un,  the  labourers  came  upon  the 

foundatiuns  of  an  ancient  julacc  in  the  middle  of  the  old  city,  in  pulling  which 

dovu  they  found  in  a  cavity  of  a  wail  a  numWr  of  books,  covered  with  oaken 

boards  and  tied  with  strings  of  silk,  one  of  which,  wc  arc  assured,  contained 

thr  Life  of  St.  AUian  written  in  the  British  tongue — the  others  related  to  the 

rites  of  the  Gentiles.     A  passage  to  move  the  hearts  of  all  antiquaries — most  of 

whom,  however,  we  fear,  would  have  prixed  the  Pagan  far  above  the  Christian 

portion  of  the  library.     Eadmer,  for  anything  that  appears,  preserved  neither — 

books,  even  though  bound  in  oak,  not  being  available  as  materials  for  building. 

However,  the  story  goes  on  to  inform  us  that,  when  they  opened  the  earth  to  a 

greater  depth,  they  found  nut  only  glass  vctisels  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Ann  bamcd  earthenware  rcssels  of  various  siscs  and  descriptions,  but  also  stone 

tables,  bricks,  columns,  and  whatever  else  was  wanted  for  the  new  fabric.*     And 

indeed  the  rifling  of  the  Roman  ruins  for  such  purposes  continued  to  he  practised, 

on  a  smaller  scale,  almost  as  long  as  any  were  to  be  found  in  the  island — only  the 

last  century  having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 

oiir  ancient  monuments — the  famous  Arthur's  Oven  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron — 

**  >t«  barbarous  owner,  a  Gothic  knight."  having  demolished  it.  Pennant  tells  us,  tp 

"lake  a  mill-dam  with  the  materials — adding,  what  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that 

'  within  less  than  a  year,  the  Naiades,  in  resentment  of  the  sacrilege,  came  down  in 

*  flood  and  entirely  swept  it  (the  mill-dam)  away."t     But,  although  the  decayed 

**'■  prostrate  grandeur  of  old  Roman  London  too  may  have  in  this  way  furnished 

&  fpy,  sculptured  pt^dcstals,  shafts,  and  capitals,  to  be  broken  down  and  hidden  in 

the  walls  of  the  humbler  structures  of  a  later  time,  it  is  probable  that  that  city 

**a  principally  built,  like  our  modern  metropolis,  not  of  stone  but  of  brick — the 

^tivcnient    material    which    nature    offered   then    as  it  does   still    in    unlimited 

*oUn<Iancc  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  architecture  might 

■*  artually  reared,  nhnixit  like  plantations,  out  of  the  very  ground  where  they 

■*<HkI.     It  is  the  opinion,  we  may  add,  of  Mr  Rirkmnn,  a  first-i-ate  authority  on 

**>ol»  iubjccts,  that  '■  nothing  very  good  of  Roman  work  ever  existed  in  Britain." 

All  the  fragments  of  architecture   which   have   been   discovered,"   says   he, 

•whether  large  or  small,  whether  the  tympanum  of  a  temple,  as  f.niiid  at  Bath, 

*•*  Bmall  altars,  as  found   in  many  places.  I  believe  were  all  deficient  cither  in 

"'•Tnpojition  or  in  execution,  or  in  both,  and  none  that  I  know  of  have  been  better, 

if    so  good,  as  the  debused  work  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  in  his  palace  at 

*I>aUlro."  J 

*  Vt^nti  UiuTA  Alibaliim  S.  AHuiii  Til*. 
f  PrnuLnl'i  Tour  iii  Scntliuid  (in  1769),  y.  212. 
1  t^tcn  on  Anthitector^  in  ArcW.ilo^io,  rol,  itsv.  p.  Itt7. 
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It  b  probable,  indeed.,  thai  Roman  London,  ft  commercial  emporium  rather 
thftn  a  luxurious  cai>ital,  was  distinguished  not  so  much  by  any  works  of  extra- 
ordinary architectural  siik-ndour  as  by  the  geneml  prevalence  of  neatnesi, 
comfort,  and  a  modest  elegance  in  the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants.  T*hc  climate, 
lor  one  thing,  would  probably  be  felt  to  bo  unsnited  to  any  great  attempts  in  llic 
only  stylo  of  architecture  then  known — both  the  loirncsa  of  the  temperature  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  exacting  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  internal  accommodatiun 
unnecessary  in  the  classical  regions  of  the  south,  and  the  moiaturt*  of  the  atmo- 
sphere operating  with  more  or  less  of  injurious  effect  upon  every  species  of 
external  decoration; — obstacles  that  have  yet  only  been  partially  overcome  by  the 
invention  of  another  style  better  adapted  to  a  northern  sky.  But  the  evidence 
both  of  remains  and  of  records  warrants  the  belief  that,  though  it  may  not  have 
oecn  a  magnificent,  it  was  still  l>ot1i  a  populous  and  opulent  city,  and  that  here 
too  grew  and  flourished  that  earlier  civilization,  which,  differing  in  ao  many 
respects  from  our  own,  and  preaonting  deficiencies  which  to  our  view  seem  so 
striking  and  so  fundamental,  was  nevertheless  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  forms 
into  which  our  common  humanity  has  ever  expanded,  and,  besides  a  renown  that 
ran  never  die,  has  left  some  of  the  brightest  examples  and  highest  lessons  in  the 
arts,  in  letters,  and  in  morals  to  all  corning  time,  in  virtue  of  which  and  of  what 
if  its  institutions,  or  their  spirit,  ages  of  barbarism  were  not  able  to  destroy,  it 
n.*i3t  always  remain  a  principal  basis  and  active  clement  of  the  cirilizatiuo  at 
lea*''  of  our  western  world. 
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XVII.— PICCADILLY. 

In  «pite  of  steam  Piccadilly  continuen  to  be  one  of  the  great  vomitories  of  London- 
The  Birmingham,  Great  Western,  and  South-western  nailways  have  eclipsed  thfl 
(flories  of  long-sta^e  coaching-.  The  Wliite-horsc  Cellar  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
The  race  of  long-stage  drivers,  in  white  milled  box-coats,  multituUinoua  Deck- 
handkerchiefs,  and  low-crowned  hats,  who  gave  law  to  the  road,  and  were  the 
"  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form"  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England,  are 
disappearing.*  Never  again  shall  we,  diffident  ofourown  powers  of  early  rising, 
and  distrustful  of  those  of  our  whole  family,  take  a  bed  at  the  Gloucester,  when 
intending  to  start  next  morning  with  some  early  coach  for  the  West  of  Kngland, 
and,  between  the  stirring  influence  of  spring  and  the  anticipation  of  rural  drives, 
vatch  from  the  window  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  rescn-oir  in  the  Green  Park, 
till  broad  day  come,  and  with  it  Doots,  to  warn  ut  that  the  hour  of  starting  draws 

*  BiuIiU  hat  done  jntdce  to  (lie  impcwioiTApptammDf  tks  nail-coacbc*  in  Piceiiltll]' : — "TbeSiini  ligtiC  hi 
tlw  matropolii  )«  thai  of  tkn  maH'Coaeim  witing  (iff  tivm  PicMdillj-,  Th*  Lniwi  pair  the  gtoutid  otul  •>« 
Inpaiinil  to  b«  p^iw,  ••  iT  contciuui  of  ibe  )jircii>ut  liuideti  Ibejr  cuiivry.  Tliri*  i*  •  peculiu  ttcittj  uii 
de*p*teb,  Mgnificdnl  and  full  of  mMning,  in  all  (he  jn^JCMiiiiig*  oo-cictriiing  them-  Bv^n  tbi  oiibidi  paaMnpri 
turn  an  «rtct  atiU  (U)«rciUoiM  air,  aa  if  ytuuf  agaiiot  [he  ucEdeiit*  af  tie  joanit^jr.  1»  &ct,  it  seem*  'tiidlfl«mH 
wbttber  thcjr  afC  to  fneouutn  tbe  luinmer't  heat  or  the  vinm'i  cuH,  uuc*  tbf;  art  bone  tliroujth  (he  ui  in  • 
winced  chariol.  Tiie  mail-caitt  drive  u]r— lUe  tnuufec  uf  packagf*  ia  mad*— and,  at  agiren  (tgiial,  ihrjr  ttart 
oS,  baariuf  iha  irm-ocalilf  •cndli  ttul  givf  wingi  Ut  ifaonglit,  uid  that  bind  or  aercr  facuits  fui  ctci  !  How  w* 
iMt*  lite  Ptiliic;  and  BreiiUuid  itaget  tba'  draw  up  in  a  line  anei  ihty  an  gone  I  SaMiia  penoM  think  Um  uI> 
Ktnat  object  in  nature  it  a  thip  Inundieil  ou  tbe  boaooi  of  the  ooeau  ;  but  glfe  me,  for  id^  private  MtJifiictiiM. 
Ikt  Biail-cocchea  that  pour  ddwn  Piceadniy  of  an  evening,  tear  up  tbe  pavetneiil,  and  derour  the  way  before 
tbtm  to  Ibe  liquid  1  End.'*  P\iniii»g  hia  reverie  Haulitt  retnarka  thai  in  the  (toie  of  Cowper  luail-coacbra  vere 
lAcdly  art  up^  and  aW-iily  thcj  are  fat  adiaijccd  in  Uicii  ''tl*c]ine  aud  falL"  Even  ike  **  Putney  and  Breolfui4 
SUga*  an  being  lupetaeded  b;  tbe  Putney  and  Bivntfiint  onitibuMa. 
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nigh.  And  yet  the  iucessont  plying;  of  trninihuscB  from  nine  in  the  morning  HIl 
twelve  at  night,  and  the  continued  influx  of  hu^p  market-carts  bound  for  C'ovcnC 
Garden  from  midnight  till  daylirealt,  to  Bay  nothing  of  post-chaiscs  and  htigo 
Wcst-counlry  waggons,  reminding  us  of  Straji  and  Roderick  Random,  Cajitain 
and  Mrs.  Wcazlo,  and  the  obstreperously  laughing  Joey,  present  us  wjtli  a 
thoroughfare  not  a  whit  less  crowded,  boMling.  and  confusin;;  than  in  ihe  days 
ufohl. 

Hyde  Park  Comer  is  n  worthy  terminal  inarli  tn  a  great  metropolis.  Enter 
ing  or  issuing,  it  is  alike  inipi'sing.  •'  To  him  who  hath  I»een  long  in  city  pent," 
the  view  from  the  Achilles  along  the  elm-rows  tovvai-ds  the  Serpentine  has  a 
park-like  appearance  that  makes  him  feci  out  of  town  the  moment  he  roaches  it. 
To  the  traveller  from  the  couulry  the  view  across  the  Green  Park  towards  West- 
minster Abbey  is  truly  courtly  and  mctn^politan.  Tho  triumphal  archways  on 
cither  side  corrobcn-atc  the  impression  of  stately  ])DliBh;  the  magnificent  srnic  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  i.s  wtirthy  ihc  ea(tital  of  a  great,  nation;  tho  statue  in 
Hyde  Park,  notwithstanding  the  gross  blunder  in  the  interpretation  of  its  action 
by  the  bungling  copyist  who  erected  it.  Is  magnificent  in  its  scale,  outline,  and 
pofiition ;  and  Apsley  House  seems  placed  there  in  order  that  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  may  keep  watch  and  ward  on  Ihc  outskirts  of  the  central  seat  of 
power  of  the  land  wIidho  troops  he  has  su  uflen  led  to  victorv. 

In  the  old  map  ofLtmdon,  attributed  to  Ralph  Aggas.  which  represents  the 
metropolis  aa  it  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (he  wert 
end  of  the  line  of  road  now  called  Piccadilly  is  introduced  under  tho  designation 
of  "  The  way  to  Rcadiug.'*  It  is  quite  a  country  road.  Between  St.  Martin's 
C}?'.;rch  and  the  Mews  us  St.  Martin's  Laue,  which  extends  in  a  waving  line  to 
the  western  extremity  of  an  enclosure  round  St.  Giles's  Church.  From  the  north- 
west eoiiicr  of  this  enclosure  a  road  is  represented  extending  due  west,  bearing 
the  double  name  "The  way  tu  Uxbridge."  "  Oxford  Road:"  from  the  *i>uth- 
weet  comer  "'the  way  to  Reading"  curves  to  the  south-west  till  it  reaches  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Haynmrkct,  fVom  which  ita  direction  seems  to  be 
parallel  to  the  more  northern  line  of  road.  In  Aggas's  (ilan  there  arc  a  few 
houses  around  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  one  at  the  corner  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
Convent  Garden,  api)arently  where  Long  Acre  and  St.  Martin's  Lane  now  meet, 
a  mass  of  buildings  at  the  Mews,  and  a  fe«"  houses  with  a  chapel  rather  to  the 
wcat  uf  the  auiith  end  of  the  Haymarket,  in  what  is  now  Pall  Mall.  To  the  wwl 
and  north  of  these  erections  seems  to  have  been  fields  and  open  country. 

Some  light  is  thro\vn  U]ion  the  condition  of  the  line  of  road  aflerwarda  called 
Piccadilly  (in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary)  by  Stow's  narrative  cf 
the  rash  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  upon  London  in  1554.  Wyalt,  having 
crossed  thu  Thames  at  Kingston,  adrenccd  upon  Urcntford.  The  proceedings  of 
tho  Queen's  adherents  in  London,  and  the  further  movements  of  the  robcls,  in  so 
far  as  they  bear  upon  our  subject,  are  thus  dcscrihcd  by  Stow  : — 

"The  same  night  (6th  Februarj',  O.S.),  about  five  of  the  clock,  a  trumpeter 
went  about  and  wnriicd  all  horsemen  and  men  of  arms  to  be  at  St.  James's  Field, 
and  all  footmen  also  to  be  there,  by  six  uf  the  clock  on  the  next  morning.  The 
Queen's  scout,  npun  his  return  to  the  court,  declared  WyattV  Iwing  at  Brent- 
ford, which  sudden  news  made  all  in  the  Court  wonderfully  afraid.     Drums  went 
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through  I^ndoti  tit  four  of  (he  dork  in  the  morning,  rommanding  nil  floldicn  to 
antiour,  itnd  )W  to  Channg  Cross. 

'■WvMt  hearing  the  Eorl  of  Pcmbroltc  was  cumc  into  the  iidd,  hv  kIuhI  iil 
Kiiighlshritigu  uulilUay,  where  his  men.  being  very  weary  with  tmvei  of  lliat 
tiight  and  the  day  bclorc,  and  also  partly  fetblcd  and  faint,  having  received  sntaU 
stistenniicc!  since  their  coming  out  of  South\rark.  restcx).  There  was  no  stiiail  ado 
in  London;  and  likewise  the  Toner  made  gi'cat  preparation  of  defence.  By 
Icn  of  the  cloek  the  Karl  of  Pembroke  had  set  hici  truop  of  horsetncn  on  the  hill 
in  the  highway  above  the  new  bridge  o\'erftgain»t  St.  James's  :  hi*  fyotincMi  were 
»ol  in  two  battle*,  somewhat  lower  and  nearer  Charing  Ci-om,  at  the  lane  tuiming 
down  by  the  brick  wall  from  Islington -ward,  where  he  Uad  also  curtain  other 
horsemen;  and  he  had  plantctl  bin  ordnance  u]>an  the  hill-Bide.  In  the  mean 
season  Wyait  and  his  company  planted  kis  ordnance  upon  a  hill  beyond  St, 
James,  almost  over  against  the  Park  Corner;  and  himself,  after  a  few  words 
sjKikcn  to  his  soldiers,  came  down  the  old  lane  on  foot,  hard  by  the  Court  gale  at 
St.  James,  with  four  or  five  ancients,  his  men  marching  in  good  array.  Cuthbert 
Vanghan  and  two  ancients  turned  doivn  towards  Westminster.  The  Earl 
of  Pembroke's  horsemen  hovered  all  this  while  without  moving,  until  all  was 
passed  by,  saving  the  tail,  u|ion  vhich  they  did  set  and  cut  off.  The  other 
nutfchcd  forward  in  array,  and  ncxcr  staid  or  returned  to  the  aid  of  their  tail. 
The  great  ordnance  shot  off  freshly  on  both  side*.  Wyatt's  ordnance  o\-ershot 
the  troop  of  horsemen.  The  Queen's  ordnance,  one  piece,  struck  three  of  Wyatl's 
''ompany  in  a  rank,  upon  the  heads,  and,  slaying  them,  struck  through  the  wait 

I  into  the  Park.     More  harm  was  not  done  by  the  great  sliot  of  neither  party. 
"  The  Queen's  whole  battle  of  footmen  standing  still,  Wyatt  pnRse<l  along  by 
the  wall  towards  Charing  Ctoka,  where  the  snid  horsem<'n   that  were  there  s^■t 
tipon  part'  ofthi'in,  but  were  soon  forced  back.    At  Charing  Cross  there  stood  Sir 
John  Oftgt',   Lord  Chamberlain,  with  the  guard,  and  a  number  ofolhei's,  being 
Aitntst  a  thousand ;  the  which,  upon  ^Vyatt's  coming,  shot  at  his  eonipany,  but  at 
^  last  dud  to  the  Court  gates,  which  rcrtaiu  pursued,  and  forced  with  shot  to 
Aatthc  Court  gates  against  them.     In  this  repulse  ihe  said  I>ord  Chamberlain 
^  ^d  others  were  so  amazed  that  many  rrir^t  treusmt  in  the  Court,  and  had  thought 
H  *Qnt  the  Karl  of  Pomhroke,  who  was  a.tsaulting  the  tail  of  his  enemies,  had  gone 
H'">  Wvatt,    talking  Ins  part  iigainst  I  he  Queen.     There  was  miming  and  crying 
^  "«t  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shutting  of  doors  and  windows,  and  such  a  shrieking 
lUid  noise  as  was  wimdcrfut  to  hear." 
VTyatt  passed  on  to  Ludgate,  but,  fimling  that  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the 

IVuocn's  forces  and  that  no  one  joined  him,  he  lost  his  self-possession  and  surrcn- 
"vrcd.  For  our  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  further  from  Stow  that — 
"  The  noiB^>  of  women  and  children,  when  the  conflict  was  at  Charing  Cross,  waa 
•o  grpiit  that  it  was  heard  at  the  top  of  the  ^^^lite  Tower,  and  also  the  gn-al  shot 
*M  Well  di-icerned  there  out  of  St.  James's  Fields :  there  stood  upon  the  leads 
"*P  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  Nicholas  Penn,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Master  John 
I  ''pyiiiour.  and  others."  And  that— •' The  llth  of  A])ril  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
■^  l*hendcd  at  'i'ower  Hill,  and  after  (quartered ;  his  quarters  wei-e  set  up  in 
■^'^''Ts  pUces,  and  his  head  on  the  gallows  at  Hay  Hill,  near  Hyde  Park,  from 
k      nenro  it  was  shortly  after  stolen  and  convcvcd  away.** 
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This  Btirring   uarrativi;  of  the  most  striking  incident  in  the  early  rd} 
"  bloody  Mary " — of  the  first   inconsiderate  protest  of  the  national  sentimc  ~^U 
a^aimt  a  relapse  into  the  old  reHgion,  of  which  the  projected  union  with  the  KiM — 
of  Spain,  which  Wyatt  sought  to  break  off,  gave  dark  augury— conveys  to 
a  precise  notion  of  the  scene  of  action.     Two  lines  of  road,  "  the  old  laae,"  whi^ 
passes  "hard  by  the  Court-gate  at  St  James's,"  and  the  "  highway  on  the  hit  Z 
"  over  agaiust  St.  James's,"  on  which  is  "  the  new  bridge/*  diverge  on  the  aum 
of  a  hill  '•  beyond  St.  James  »,  almost  over  against  the  Park  Comer.'*     1 1  is  cl 
that  the  one  must  have  crossed  the  fields  aflorwards  thrown  into  the  Green  P^ 
slantingly  to  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and  thence  along  ^ 
north  side  of  the  Park  wall  to  Charing  Cross.     The  "  new  bridge"  must  hs* 
crossed  the  stream  which  ran  in  the  hoUou-,  eust  of  the  ranger's  house  in  tht-  Gr«^ 
Park,  and  the  line  of  ruad  on  whicli  it  was  constructed  must  hare  climbed   ^Vu 
acclivity  to  the  cost  of  it.     The  "  old  Lane  "  led  to  Charing  Cnws ;  the  "  bighw  xxj 
on  the  hill "  to  the  "  lane  turning  down  by  the  brick  wall  from  Islington-ward..^ 
This  description  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  Aggas,  in  which  the  wall  of    t-hM 
Convent  Garden  forms  for  a  space  the  eastern  boundary  of  St.  Martin's  Lane.        I( 
corroboration  of  this  inference  regarding  the  relative  position  of  the  "  old  larke  '' 
and  the  "  highway"  is  the  fact  that  a  shot  from  the  Queen's  ordnance  brolce 
through  the  Park  wall.     Thus  do  we  form  our  first  acquaintance  with  PicciuXilly 
as  a  country  road,  amid  the  bustle  of  mailed  and  mounted  men,  the  clasli    of 
arms  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  screaming  of  the  affrighted  maids  of  honour  in 
the  court  at  Whitehall,  and  with  the  still  picture  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  on 
the  leads  of  the  White  Tower  in  the  background,  strengthening  our  impression 
of  the  hubbub  at  once  by  the  sheer  force  of  contrast,  and  bynhe  thought   tbat 
they  at  that   distance,   and  through  the  din  and  hustle  of  the  thronged  dty, 
heard  the  waii  of  .vomcn.  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the  ordnance.     This  is  a  staie'y 
prologue  to  the  history  of  Piccadilly,  contrasting  with  the  even  tenor  of  its  »ub»*- 
qucnt  story  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  stalely  entrance  to  the  street    •* 
Hyde  Park  does  with  its  homely  termination  in  Coventr)"  Street. 

During  the  aubsequent  part  of  Mary's  reign,  and  during  the  whole  rcign»   "' 
Elizabeth   and  James  I.   (excepting  what  we  learn  from  the  map  of  Lou**** 
already  referred  to),  the  history  of  Piccadilly  is  a  blank.     Under  Charles  I.   "^^ 
agnin  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  nam*  '' 
now  bears.     Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  speaks  of"  ^'" 
Hyde  going  to  a  house  called  Piccadilly,  which  was  a  fair  house  for  entcrt*^' 
ment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel-walks  with  shade,  and  where  an  upp*^ 
and  lower  bowling-green,  uhither  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentrj-  of  the  l»<^ 
quality  resorted  for  exercise  and  recreation,"  Stc.     This  seems  to  have  been    *^j 
same  house  mentioned  by  Garrard  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (allu^ 
to  in  our  paper  on   St.  James's  Park),  dated  June,  1635,  as  "  a  new  Spr*-'''^ 
Garden  erected  in  the  fields  beyond  the  Mews,  where  is  built  a  fair  house  ^'^ 
two  bowling-greens,  made  to  entertain  gamesters  and  bowlers — at  an  cxces** 
rate,   for  I  believe  it  hath  cost  him  above  four  thousand  pounds,  a  dear  un<3- 
taking  for  a  gentleman  barber." 

Wc  are  enabled  to  fix  with  considerable   precision   the  site  of  "  PiccfttJ-' 
House,"  by  means  of  some  proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  r^ 
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of  ClurlM  n.  On  the  a4th  of  May,  167!,  a  petition  from  Colonel  Thomas 
Panton  vat  read  at  the  Board  of  Privy  Council  "  aettinjf  forth  that  thw  peti* 
tinner  having  been  at  great  charge  in  purchasing  a  parcel  of  ground  lying-  at 
I*K](adiily,  part  of  it  being  the  two  bowlitig-grcena  fronting  the  Uaymarket,  tho 
other  part  lying  on  the  north  of  the  Teunia  Court,  on  which  several  old  housca 
ymnn  itanding;"  and  praying  for  leave  to  build  upon  this  ground,  notwiih* 
^Etniding  the  royal  proclamation  recently  issued  against  building  on  new  founda- 
tioM  within  a  certain  distance  from  London.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  "survevor- 
^troral  of  his  Majesty's  works,"  waa  appointed  to  report  upon  the  application, 
^whJch  he  did  in  favour  of  the  petitioner.  In  consequence  of  Sir  Christopher's 
^^vourable  report.  Colonel  Panton  obtained  leave  to  huild  "certain  houses''  in 
■^^'indinill  Street ;  "  on  the  east  corner  towards  the  H  aymarket,  about  one  hundred 
tf«rt  in  front ;"  on  the  west  (cast  ?)  side  of  Windmill  Street  "  in  the  two  howling- 
^Teent  between  the  Haymarkct  and  Leicester  Fields  ;'*  and  "  a  fair  street  of 
^W  buildings"  between  the  Haymarkct  and  Hedge  Lane,  marked  in  the  MS. 
«.«  be  called  Panton  Street.  The  tract  of  ground  designated  Piccadilly  in  these 
Cnnsaciions  seems  to  have  extended  from  Panton  Street  on  the  south  to  a 
c«cBdcrable  way  northward  in  Windmill  Street.  Evelyn,  in  his  '  Diary,'  aeema 
'to  uc  the  name  with  a  similar  latitude  of  application,  when  he  speaks  of  a 
nicfiing  of  the  Commissioners  for  reforming  huiLdings  and  streets  in  London,  on 
the3l8t  of  July,  1662,  at  which  order*  were  is.sued  to  pave  "  the  Haymarket 
aloDt  l^ffHtitlti}'"  The  site  of  "  Piccadilly  House,"  mentioned  by  Clarendon, 
■<ieiru  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  that  of  "  the  two  bowling-greens  between  the 
Hijinarket  and  Leicester  Fields,"  apparently  "  one  hundred  feet  east  of  tho 
corner  of  Windmill  Street,"  and  "  fronting  the  Haymarket."  It  is  the  site  on 
*nich  Panton  Square,  at  the  end  of  Arundel  Street  on  the  north  side  of  Coventry 
Street,  now  stands.  We  arc  also  enabled  to  fix  the  western  Limits  of  the  district 
**Iled  Piccadilly  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  3  James  II.,  erecting  a  portion 
°' St.  Martin's  parish  into  "  the  parish  of  St.  James  within  the  liberty  of  Wcsl- 
"*inster."  This  statute,  tracing  the  boundaries  of  the  new  parish,  mentions 
the  mansion -ho  use  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  /renting  Portugal  Street  "  In 
*^e  same  Act  of  Parliament  a  "  toft  of  ground  "  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
^htch  is  assigned  to  the  rector  along  with  some  other  pieces  of  ground  as  a 
S'lcbe,  is  said  to  be  situated  in  Piccadilly.  In  the  early  maps  of  the  parish  of 
^*-  James,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  King's  Collection  in  the  British 
**'ti80um,  tho  line  of  street  from  the  Haymarket  to  Swallow  Street  is  inscribed 
■^•cradilly  ;  its  continuation  to  the  west  of  Swallmv  Street  is  marked  Portugal 

^  Street. 
I  These  citations  acem  to  establish  with  tolerable  certainty  that  Piccadilly, 
^ginally  the  name  of  what  in  Faithor.ic*8  plan  of  London,  publiehctl  in  1658, 
**  (-.aUed  "  the  Gaming  House,"  had  come  in  time  to  designate  the  upper  or 
**"rthem  part  of  the  Haymarkct,  and  the  fields  immediately  adjoining  on  the 
***"'th  and  west.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be  derived  by  common  consent  from 
^''^e  ruBs  called  "  piccadils,"  or  "  peccadilloes."  worn  by  the  gallants  of  the 
^P^Sgns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1610  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
^^  Cambridge,  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  King  James,  thought  it  necessary 
^  inue  an  order  prohibiting  "  the  fearful  enormity  of  dress  in  all  degrees,  as. 
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namely,  *l range  pfrcftdiUoa,  vut  hnnda,  large  cuffs,  slioe-rowa,  tufts,  locks  and 
tops  of  hair,  unbeseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students  in  so  renowned 
11  univeraitv."  Barnnby  Uiw,  in  his  '  Honcstip  of  the  Age,*  furnishes  datti  for 
Hii  ap|)roxiiiiativiT  guctis  at  the  ambiguity  of  the  ornament: — '  lie  that  same 
forty  ycsns  sithcns  shouUl  hare  asked  after  a  picrarfi'tfy.  I  wonder  who  would 
hare  understood  him,  or  nuilil  have  told  what  a  piccadilly  had  been,  cither  fish 
or  flesh."  Hone,  in  his  ■  Every -ilay  Book,'  on  the  authority  of  Nares's  •  GUm- 
dry  '  and  Blount's  '  Glos^ographin,'  gives  a  more  extended  sense  to  the 
■'  peccadil/'  interpreting  it  to  mean  "  the  round  hem,  or  the  piece  set  al>ottt  the 
edge  or  skirt  of  a  garment,  whether  at  top  or  bottom ;  also  a  kind  of  stiff  rollsr 
made  in  fashion  of  a  band  that  went  about  tho  neck  and  round  about  the 
shoulders:"  hcn(.-e  the  term  wooden  iieeradilloes  (the  pillory)  in  Hudihrai*.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  i3  sufficiently  estaUlished ;  the  difTicuIty  is,  how  came  it  to 
be  transferred  to  tho  house  and  neighbourhood?  One  author  (NightingalcJ 
dispofles  of  it  thus :  "  Piccadillo  House  was  a  sort  of  rejMVsdtory  for  rufe." 
Another  (Hone)  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  celebrated  ortlioary  near  St  Jatncs*s, 
called  Piccadilly,  might  derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
outmost  or  skirt-hou^e  situate  at  the  hem  of  the  town ;"  or  that  "  it  took  its 
name  from  ITogqpns,  a  tailor,  who  made  a  fortune  by  piccadils,  and  bnllt  this 
with  a  few  adjoining  houses."  Where  all  is  conjectui-c,  one  more  can  do  no 
harm  ;  it  may  have  been  popularly  called  the  house  to  which  the  peccadilloes,  tho 
gallants  wearing  peccadilloes,  resorted. 

At  all  events,  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  for  a  considerable 
time  aa  the  grave  business -name  of  the  district,  but  rather  na  a  semi-liidicmus 
popular  epithet.  Maty-lc-honc  Lane  (or  Street)  retained  its  name;  Windmill 
Street,  Panton  Square,  Covcntrj'  Street,  the  Haymarkct,  and  Panton  Street 
gradually  supereeded  the  name  of  Piccadilly.  Had  the  marriage  of  Charles  H. 
with  the  It:ir»nla  of  Portugal  proved  prolific,  and  thus  ix'mained  as  it  was  origin- 
ally jiopular,  Portugal  Strt^'t  would  in  all  likclihoud  have  obliterated  the  last 
trace  of  PiL'cadilly.  Hut  the  bad  odour  into  which  that  alliance  matrimonial 
was  brought  by  the  frtctious  mixing  up  of  it  among  the  charges  against  Lord 
Clarenduu  hronght  Portugal  Street  into  discredit,  and  the  name  of  Piccadilly 
was  gradual  ly  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  "  highway  "  along  which  the  Earl  ot 
Pembroke  posted  his  oi*Jnauce  and  lances  to  repel  the  attaik  of  Sir  ThomM 
Wyntt,  and  perpetuity  was  thus  given  to  a  name  derived  from  a  fantastic  urticlc 
of  dress,  and  originally  applied  to  denoto  a  region  haunted  by  the  gay  and  idle, 
tho  locality  of  tennis-courts  and  bowling-greens.  In  the  'Tatlcr'  of  tho  I8th 
of  Aju-il,  170y,  wc  read—"  advices  from  the  upjicr  end  of  Piccadilly  say  that  M«y 
Fair  is  utterly  uliulished ;"  which  rIiowb  that  by  that  tlnu',  in  jiopular  discourse, 
Ihc  name  had  extended  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park. 

PreviouK  to  1683,  the  year  in  which  Wren  finished  the  Cliurcli  of  St.  Jumes'e. 
at  the  expcnue  uf  Henry  Jcrniyn.  Earl  of  St.  Alban's.  and  the  principsl 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  there  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  continuous 
building  ill  Portugal  Street  or  Picciidilly  west  of  the  church.  At  a  meeting  o( 
commissioners  for  reforming  streets  and  buildings  in  London,  already  alluded  to 
M  mentioned  by  Evelyn  to  have  been  held  in  July  1652,  orders  were  issued  for 
the  "  paving  of  tho  way  from  St,  James's,  north,  which  was  a  (juagmin:,  and 
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also  of  the  HH)nTia»l<ct  about  Piqu<Hllo."  An  Acl  iiansej  the  I3th  Charles  II 
(1CG2)  made  provUion  for  the  pHvenicnt  of  Pall  Mall,  the  Hay  market,  and 
St.  James's  Street.  Building  vwt  going  rapidly  forward  on  the  space  cncom- 
pofwd  bv  these  three  Btrccts>  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's. 
Pep)s  has  this  eutry  in  his  *  Diiirv '  on  the  Ut  of  April,  1666  : — "  Up  and  down 
my  Lord  St.  Alhaa  hia  now  buildiii^^  iind  market -bo  use,  looking  too  and  again 
into  everyplace  building:"  undunder  the  date  2nd  September,  1663,  he  remarks, 
"  My  Ixird  Mayor  told  nic-  the  bringing  of  water  to  the  city  hath  cost,  at  first 
und  liuit,  above  300,0(10/,;  but  by  the  new  building  and  the  building  of 
St.  James's  by  my  Lord  St.  Atban's  (which  iii  noiv  about,  and  which  the  City 
stomach,  I  perceive,  highly,  but  dare  not  oppose  it),  were  it  now  to  be  done  it 
would  not  be  d<.ne  for  a  million  of  money."  Jcrmj-n  Street,  St.  Alban  Street, 
and  St.  James's  Square  wei-e  far  advanced  ;  bnt  the  Parle  and  Palace  were  the 
suns  to  which  ihcy  turned  their  faces.  Piccadilly  and  Portugal  Street  was 
merely  a  i-<iad  behind  thi-iti— the  highway  to  the  ITaymaikct.  This  feeling  is 
expressed  iu  the  superior  ornament  bestowed  by  Wren  upon  "  the  handsome 
door  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  bold  masculine  trusses  and  t-nlablaturc.  next  Jermrii 
Street."  'I'he  Piccadilly  line  of  road  t'ormcdalitseaKi  end  the  line  of  demartation- 
bclwcen  ihe  courtly  mansions  erecting  in  St,  Jnnie»'H  Fields  and  "  tUo  small  and 
mean  habitations,  which  will  prove  only  receptacles  fur  the  poorer  sort  and  tho 
ofFonsivc  trades, — to  the  annoyance  of  the  better  inhabitants;  the  damage  of  the 
parishes,  idready  too  much  burdened  with  poor;  the  choking  up  the  air  of  his 
Majesty's  palncc  and  park  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility ;  the  infecting  of  the 
waters.  &c.  &c.  ;'*  of  which  Wren  complained  in  a  jictition  to  the  king  in  1671, 
a»  "contrived  and  erected  in  Dogs'  Fields,  Windmill  Fields,  and  the  lietds 
adjoining  So-ho." 

To  the  north-west,  however,  we  emerge  into  jdeasanl  ficUls  upon  which  the 
Mobility  and  gentry  had  already  erected  nmnaiuns:  muiv  were  erecting,  sonio 
destined  only  to  an  ephemeral  exialencc,  some  of  which  still  survive.  Evcl>-n 
aod  Pcpys  fnrnish  us  with  some  (loepa  into  their  intcrinrs  that  throw  light  on 
the  manners  of  their  time,  and  have  some  not  unedifying  associations  attached 
to  the II I. 

The  present  Arlington  Street  occupies  the  space  once  taken  up  by  the  gardens 
of  Goring  House.  An  entry  in  Kvelyn's  *  Diary'  enables  us  to  form  a  conjecture 
both  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  and  the  view  from  it;  for  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  remark  about  the  decoy  must  hare  been  suggested  by  its  being 
•con  from  the  house  or  grounds: — "'iOth  March.  1665.  Went  to  Goring  House, 
DOW  Mr.  Secretary  Bennett's ;  ill-built,  but  the  place  capable  of  being  made  a 
prvtty  villa.  His  Majesty  was  now  fmisliing  tfte  tk-coy  in  the  p.irk."  This  entry 
also  indicates  the  period  at  which  Lord  Arlington  took  possession :  it  wns  occupied 

tty  him  till  the  period  of  if.s  destruction  by  fire,  also  recorded  by  Kvelyn :— "  21st 
iNovcmber,  1674.  Went  to  sec  the  great  loss  that  I*ord  Arlington  had  sustaineil 
j^y  fire  at  Goring  House,  this  night  consumed  to  the  ground,  with  exceeding 
,    loss  of  hangings,  plate,  rare  pictures,  and  cabinets;  hardly  anything  was  saved 
of  the   best   and   must    princely   furniture    that   any  subject  had  in  England. 
HMy  liord  and  Lady  were  both  absi-nt  at  Bath."     The  same  author  giveH  us  an 
^Hccount  of  part  of  this  "  most  princely  furniture,'*  while  mentioning  a  visit  he 
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paid  to  the  Countess  in  April,  1673: — "  I  carritid  Lady  Tulce  to  thuok  the 
Countess  of  Arling-ton  for  ipeakin^  to  his  Majfety  on  her  behalf  for  hcin^  one 
of  the  Queen  Consort's  women.  She  carried  us  up  into  her  new  dressing- room 
at  Goring  House,  where  was  a  bcd^  two  glasses,  silver  jars  and  vases,  cabinets, 
and  other  so  rich  furniture  as  I  had  seldom  seen:  to  this  excess  of  superfluity 
were  we  now  arrived,  and  that  not  only  at  court,  but  umversally,  even  to  pro- 
fusion." To  Pepys  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  that  a  sisterof  MUton'i 
Hartlib  (everybody  a  liartlib)  was  married  at  Goring  House: — "  lOth  July,  1G60. 
Home,  and  caUe<l  my  wife,  and  took  her  to  Clodina's  to  a  great  wedding  of  Nan 
Hartlib  to  Mj-nhccr  Roder,  which  was  kept  at  Goring  House  with  very  great 
state,  cost,  and  noble  company."  The  same  gossip  has  left  us  a  picture  of  himself 
standing  amid  the  gaping  crowd  which  waited  to  sec  the  new  Chancellor  issue 
from  Goring  House  when  the  seals  were  taken  from  Clarendon: — '*  3l8t  August, 
1667.  At  tlie  office  in  the  morning,  where  by  Sir  W.  Penn  I  do  hear  that  the  seal 
was  fetched  away  to  the  King  yesterday  by  Secretary  Morrice,  which  puts  mc 
in  a  great  horror.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Ball  of  the  Excise  Office  tolls  mo  thai 
the  seal  is  delivered  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  the  man  of  the  whole  nation 
that  is  the  best  spoken  of  and  will  please  most  people ;  and  therefore  I  am 
mighty  glad  of  it.  He  was  then  at  my  Lord  Arlington's,  whither  I  went,  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  come  out;  but  stayed  so  long,  and  Sir  William  Coventry 
coming  there,  whom  I  had  not  a  mind  should  sec  me  there  idle  upon  a  post  night, 
I  went  home  without  seeing  him  j  but  he  is  there  with  his  seal  in  his  hand." 
Boger  North,  in  his  Life  of  his  brother,  Sir  Dudley,  has  an  allusion  to  the  process 
by  which  the  villa-ground  was  transformed  into  a  street.  "  When  he  ramc  first 
to  England,"  says  Roger,  "  all  things  were  new  to  him,  and  be  had  an  infinite 
pleasure  in  going  about  to  see  the  considerable  places  and  buildings  about 
town.  I,  like  an  old  dame  with  a  young  damsel,  by  conducting  him,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  over  again  myself."  St.  Paul's,  then  building,  was  his 
ordinary  walk ;  and  much  did  he  speculate  on  the  pressure  of  arches; — a  prtipoi 
of  which  inquiries,  wc  arc  informed — "  But  not  only  at  St.  Paul's,  but  at  many 
other  places,  he  had  the  like  diversion ;  for  wherever  there  was  a  parcel  of  building 
going  on,  he  went  to  survey  it,  and  particularly  the  high  buildings  in  Ariingtoo 
Streetj  which  were  scarce  covered  in  before  all  the  inndows  were  wTy-mouthcd 
the  fascias  turned  SS,  and  divers  stacks  of  chimneys  sunk  right  down,  drawing 
roof  and  floors  with  them."  Sir  Dudley  returned  from  Constantinople  to 
England  in  1680,  and  died  in  December,  1691 :  the  erection  of  the  "high  buiW- 
ings"  in  Arlington  Street  must  therefore  fall  in  the  interval  between  these 
two  years. 

In  lC6a  three  villa.i  were  begun  to  be  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
from  Goring  House,  as  we  team  from  Pepys: — •' JOlh  February.  1664-5.  Rode 
into  the  beginning  of  my  Lord  Chancellor's  new  house,  near  St.  James's,  which 
common  people  have  already  called  Dunkirk  House,  from  their  opinion  of  his 
having  a  good  bribe  for  the  selling  of  that  to^vn :  and  very  noble  I  believe  it 
will  be.  Near  that  is  my  Lord  Barkcley  beginning  another  on  one  side,  and 
Sir  J-  Dciiham  on  the  other." 

If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  grounds  belonging  to  Berkeley.  Clarendon, 
ftud  Burlington  Houses,  occupied  the  whole  sjtace  on  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly, 
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v);ere  these  mansions  were  erected,  the  grountU  attached  to  ClaKmioa  Houst 

ttiuit  Iiuve  extended  on  the  cast  to  Burling^ton  Arcade ;  fur  that,  as  appcare  fk'om 

the  Act  of  ParliiimL-nt  by  which  the  district  appertaininjf  to  St.  Jamcus  Churrh 

wu  erected  into  a  parisli,  wus  the  vestcru  boundary  of  the  Earl  oP  Burlington'i 

poaseasions.     On  the  west  the  grant  of  land  made  by  the  Crown  to  I^rd  Clarou- 

doD  aeeniB  to  have  extended  to  where  the  Three  Kings  liverr-stabtc  yard  now  is, 

at  the  entrance  into  which  may  be  seen  two  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals, 

according  to  D'Isracli  the  only  surviving  rclica  of  Clarendon  House.    The  Chan- 

ceUor  began  to  build  here  (as  we  learn  from  Evelyn's  '  Diary'J  in  the  course  of  the 

year  1664,  "  encouraged  thereto."  as  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  memorial  of  hii 

own  hfe,  "  by  the  royal  grant  of  land,  by  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  stones 

which  had  been  designed  for  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's,  and  by  that  passion  for 

building  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  inclined."     It  remained  in  Lord 

Clarendon's  possession  till  his  flight  after  he  hod  been  deprived  of  the  great  seal; 

and  was  for  a  time  otvupied  hy  his  son,  who  sold  it  to  the  second  Dubc  of  Alhe> 

marie,  by  whom  it  was  uttiinaiety  disposed  of  to  a  company  of  building  speculators. 

Kvelyn  and  Pepys  furnish  us  with  some  graphic  representations  of  the  varying 

fortunes  of  this  magnificent  pile  during  its  brief  exislence. 

"After    dinner,"    writes  Evelyn    on  the    15th  of  October,    1664,  "my  I<ord 
Chancellor  and  his  Lady  carried  me  in  their  coach  to  see  their  palace  now  build- 
ing at  the  upper  end  of  St.  James's  Street,  and  to  project  the  garden."     Pepys 
has  an  entry  utidt-r  the  dtte  of  the  31st  Januarj',  1GG5-6 — "To  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's new  house,  which  he  is  building,  only  to  view  it.  hearing  so  mueh  from 
Mi.  Evelyn  of  it ;  and  indtrd  it  is  the  finest  pile  I  ever  did  sec  in  my  life,  and 
will  be  a  glorious  house."     On  the  28th  of  December  in  the  same  year  Evcljii 
baa  noted — "  Went  to  see  Clarendon  House,  now  almost  finished,  a  goodly  houso 
to  Bee  to,  placed  most  gracefully."     On  the  20th  of  January,  1665-6,  Evelyn 
Wrote  to  Lord  Combury — "  I  have  never  seen  a  nobler  pile.     •    •     Hero  is  state, 
use,  solidity,  and  beauty,  most  symmetrically  combined  together.   Nothing  abroad 
pleases  me  bettor,  nothing  at  home  approaches  to  it."     He  had  contributed  to 
the  internal  adornment  as  well  as  to  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens  ;  for  in  March, 
1666-7.  we  find  him  sending  the  Chancellor  a  list  of  "  pictures  that  might  be 
adcied  to  the  assembly  of  the  learned  and  heroic  persons  of  England  which  your 
LonUhip  has  already  collected;"  and  dining  with  I..ord  Cornbury  at  Clarendon 
House,  after  the  Chancellor's  flight,  he  remarks  in  his  'Diary'  that  it  is  "now 
hUTcly  furnished,  especially  with  the  pictures  of  most  of  our  anricnt  and  modem 
*it<.  poets,  philosophers,  famous  and  learned  Englishmen,  which  collection  1 
""iich  commended  and  gave  a  catalogue  of  more  to  be  added."     In  April,  1667*, 
"^  alludes  to  the  library.     In  short,  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
*'^'>  seem  to  have  resembled,  in  stately  dignity,  the  style  of  his  '  History  of  the 
^feat  Rebellion,*  and  to  have  been  in  strict  keeping  with  the  t.isteful  and  reserved 
'**rBcter  of  that  thoroughbred  Englishman,  who.  like  Baton  or  Milton,  preserved 
*  •olpmn  air.  even  in  his  enjoyments;  of  whom  Evelyn  said,  "he  waa  of  a  jolty 
■*^I>er  afU-r  the  old  English  fashion."     Clarendon's  love  for  this  villa  was  strong, 
*"■  Oven  in  exile,  after  writing  that  "  his  weakness  and  vanity"  in  the  outlay  he 
,  r*****"  "pon  it  "  more  contributed  to  that  giist  of  envy  that  had  so  violently  shaken 
**A.  than  any    misdemeanor  that  he  waa  thought  to  have  been  gudtr  ot, '  he 
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confcnea  that,  when  it  was  proposed  to  sell  it,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  and  Rikke 
some  provision  for  his  younger  childrenj  "  he  remained  so  infatuated  with  the 
delight  ho  had,  enjoyed,  that  though  he  wu  deprived  of  it  he  hearkened  very 
unwillingly  to  the  advice." 

A  storm  of  public  wrath  did  indeed  rage  around  Clarendon  IIousc.     "  Mr. 
Hater  tells  me,  at  ix»n,*'  writes  Pepys  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1667,  *'  that  rome 
rude  people  have  been,  as  he  hears,  at  my  Lord  Chancellor's,  irhere  they  hare 
cut  down  the  trees  before  his  house  and  broke  his  windows;  and  a  gibbet  either 
Bct  up  beibre  or  painted  upon  hia  gate,  and  these  words  writ:  'Three  sights  to 
be  seen — Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  a  barren  Queen.'  '*     The  plague,  the  great  lire, 
and  the  disgraceful  war  with  Holland,  had  goaded  the  public  mind  into  a  temper 
of  savage  mutiny ;  and  the  "wits  and  misses,"  to  aid  their  court  intrigues  against 
the  Chancellor,  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  direct  the  storm  against  his  head. 
The  marriage  of  the  Chancellor's  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  Queen,  were  represented  as  the  results  of  a  plot;  the  situation 
of  Clarendon  House,  looking  down  on  St  James's,  and  the  employment  of  itunes 
collected  with  a  view  to  repair  St.  Paul's,  were  tortured  into  crimes.     Ad   un- 
sparing lampoon,  in  the  '  State  PoemH,'  is  entitled  '  Clarendon's  HoUBe-warming  ;* 
and  still   more  venomous,  though  more  rugged,  are  some   rhymes  quoted   by 
Disraeli  &om  a  MS.  poem  of  that  day : — 

"La  t  his  whole  ambition  alrMdy  ilividcs 
The  B/^ptrc  belwr-ru  llic  StiiarU  «nd  the  Hydes; 
Behold,  in  tlie  di'plli  of  our  plkgiie  uid  w&rs, 
H*^  tiuDt  him  K  palKTP  uutlinLVCB  llic  man, 
Wliicli  liouw  (we  Uunktrk.  he  Clarendon  nunes) 
Looks  doiru  with  thsme  upon  St  Junes'; 
But  'tis  not  hia  golden  (;l(ibe  will  uve  bini. 
Being  less  tlian  the  Cmtom-house  fsruier*  gave  lum ; 
Biscbapei  for  contecrauun  tialls, 
Whoee  sacrilriice  pluudcr'd  Llic  stones  from  St  Psul't. 
When  Quern  Didu  Imndt-d  she  bouglil  us  much  ground 
As  the  hid*  of  s  luety  ftX  ox  would  surround ; 
But  wh^n  the  said  hiJe  wits  cut  into  tliouga, 
A  city  and  kin(;<1(tin  in  I/t/dfi  helon^; 
So  Uevc  in  com  t.  fhuich,.  am)  cuuniry  far  and  wide. 
Here's  noiislu  t()  bf' seen  ijut  Hyde!  Hyde!  Hyde  I 
Of  old,  and  where  Uw  (he  kingdom  divides, 
*TwaJ  OUT  hidea  ol  land,  'tis  now  our  land  of  Ilydea  I" 

In  front  of  Goring  House  we  saw  the  clever,  vain,  vulgar,  honest  Pepyi 
iraiting  in  the  crowd  to  see  the  new  Chancellor  when  Clarendon  was  unseated. 
The  high-minded  Evelyn  caiTies  us  into  the  presence  of  overthrown  grandeur  on 
t'other  side  the  way.  Whatever  may  be  men's  opinions  of  the  balance  of  T.<ord 
Clarendon's  virtui:a  and  faults,  elevation  and  weaknesses,  he  must  be  admitted  to 
be  one  who  fought  stoutly  in  the  long  earnest  struggle  from  1641  to  the  Heato- 
ration:  he  bad  a  powerful  mind,  and  a  tragic  interest  attaches  to  his  fall- 
"  1G67.  August  27.  Visited  the  J-ord  Chancellor,  to  whom  his  MHJesty  had  svnt 
for  the  seals  a  few  days  bL-forc :  I  found  him  in  his  bed-chamber  very  sad.  The 
Parliament  hail  accused  him,  and  he  had  enemies  at  cuurt,  csjicf tally  the  buffoons 
anu  latbftti  of  pleasure,  because    he  thwarted  some  ofthem  and  stood  in  Ihcir  w«j. 
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I  eoald  nunc  tome  of  the  chief.  The  truth  b,  he  made  few  friends  during  hi* 
cranctfur  among  the  royal  suflercn,  but  advanced  the  old  rebels.  lie  was, 
however,  though  no  considerable  lawyer,  one  who  kept  up  the  form  and  aubstance 
of  tllinga  with  more  Bolcmnily  ihan  some  would  have  had.  •  •  •  g'rth,  I  dined 
rith  my  late  Lord  Chancellor :  •  *  *  His  Lordship  pretty  well  in  heart,  though 
aovi  many  of  his  friends  and  sycophants  abandoned  hiui. — December  9.  To  visit 
Uio  late  Lord  Chancellor.  I  found  him  in  his  garden,  at  his  new-built  palace, 
litting  in  hia  gout-whccl-chjiir,  and  seeing  the  gates  setting  up  towards  the  north 
and  the  Bclds.  He  looked  and  spake  very  disconsolately.  Next  morning  I  heard 
ke  vas  gtme." 

The  same  kind  and  delicate   chronicler  who   notes  the  exit  of  the  founder 

?ocorda  the  fate  of  the  building  he  reared  and  loved  so  well : — "  19lh  June,  16S3, 

I  returned  to  town  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon:  when  passing  by  the  glorious 

palace  his  father  built  but  a  few  years  before,  which  they  were  now  demolishing, 

being  sold  to  certain  undertakers,  I  turned  my  head  the  contrary  way  till  the 

coach  was  gone  past  it,  lest  1  might  minister  occasion  of  speaking  of  it,  which 

>nuBt  needs  have  grieved  him  that  in  so  short  a  time  their  pomp  was  fallen.** 

Aod  ou  the  ISth  of  September — "1  went  to  survey  the  sad  demolition  of  Cla- 

rcodoa  House,  that  costly  and  only  sumptuous  palace  uf  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 

H^'de,  where  1  have  often  Iwen  so  cheerful  with  him,  and  sometimes  so  sad.    *    * 

^he  Chancellor  gone  and  dying  in  exile,  the  Karl,  bis  successor,  sold  that  which 

<^c«t  50.000/.  building  to  the  young  Duke  of  Albemarle  for  20,00W.  to  pay  debts, 

'*'Iiich  how  contracted  remains  yet  a  mystery,  his  son  being  no  way  a  prodigal. 

Sonic  imagine  the  Duchess,  his  daughter,  had  been  chargeable  to  him.     How- 

^vex  it  were,  this  stately  palace  is  decreed  to  ruin,  to  support  the  prodigious 

^^aate  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  made  of  his  estate  since  the  old  man  died. 

-■"•e  Bold  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  fell  to  certain  rich  bankers  and  mechanics, 

^^ho  gave  for  it  and  the  ground  about  it  35,000/. ;  they  design  a  new  town  as  it 

^Cfe,  and  a  raoat  magnificent  piazza.     'Tis  said  they  have  already  materiala 

*o^vards  it,  with  what  they  sold  of  the  house  alone,  more  worth  than  what  they 

I>a.i^  for  it.     See  tho  vicissitude  of  earthly  things!    I  was  astonished  at  the 

'^^ttiolitian,  nor  less  at  the  little  army  of  labourers  and  artiBcers  levelling  the 

ft  ^X>und,  laying  foundations,  and  contriving  great  buildings,  at  an  cxjicnsc  of 

"^^^.OOO/.  if  they  perfect  their  design." 

Xx)rd  Berkeley's  house,  begun,  according  to  Pcpys,  about  the  same  time  with 
*'">at  of  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  west  side  of  it,  is  described  by  Evelyn  in  these 
J^^tns  :— "  25th  September,  1672.  I  dined  at  Lord  John  Berkeley's.  It  was  in 
"**•  new  house,  or  rather  palaee,  for  1  am  assured  it  stood  him  in  nearly  30,000/. 
■*■*  is  very  well  built,  and  has  many  noble  rooms,  but  they  are  not  very 
***nvenient,  consisting  but  of  one  Corps  rf*-  logh :  they  are  all  rooms  of  state, 
^ithout  closets.  Tho  staircase  is  of  cedar;  the  furniture  is  princely;  the 
■•kitchen  and  stables  are  ill  placed,  and  the  corridor  worse,  having  no  respect  to 
**>e  wings  they  join  to.  For  the  rest,  the  fore-court  is  noble,  bo  are  the  stables, 
^*^(i.  above  all,  the  gardens,  which  are  incomparable,  by  reason  of  the  inequality 
^*f  the  ground,  and  a  pretty  ^lincina.  The  holly  hedges  on  the  terrace  I  advised 
*■«*■  planting  of.  The  porticoes  are  in  imitation  of  a  house  described  by  Palladio, 
**ut  it  happens  to  be  the  woi-st  in  his  book,  though  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Hugh 
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May,  hit  Lordahip's  architect,  affected  it."  In  June,  1684,  Erelyn  writes : — "  I 
went  to  advise  and  give  directions  about  building;  two  strcetft  ib  Bcrltetey 
^Gardens,  rt-serving  the  house  and  as  much  of  the  garden  as  the  breadth  of  the 
ioase.  In  the  mean  time  I  could  not  but  deplore  that  sweet  place  (by  far  the 
moet  noble  gardens,  courts,  and  accommodations,  stately  porticoes,  &c.,  anywhere 
about  to^v-n)  should  be  so  much  straitened  and  turned  into  tenements.  But 
that  ma;ruiricent  pile  and  gardens  contiguous  to  it.  built  by  the  lato  Lord  Chan- 
eellor  Clarendon,  being  all  demolished  and  designed  for  piazzas  and  buildings, 
was  some  excuse  for  my  Lady  Berkeley  b  resolution  of  letting  out  her  gardens, 
also  for  so  excessive  a  price  as  was  ofTcrcd,  advanring  near  1000/.  fter  annum  m 
mere  ground-rents;  to  such  a  mad  intomperaoce  was  the  age  come  of  building 
about  a  city  by  far  too  disproportionate  already  to  the  nation.  I  have  in  ray  time 
seen  it  almo«t  as  large  again  as  it  was  within  my  memory."  Independently  of 
the  beauties  of  the  house  and  gardens,  but  slender  interest  attaches  to  Berkeley 
House.  Its  founder  is  represented  by  Pepys  as  "  a  passionate  and  but  weak 
inan  as  to  policy ;  but  as  a  kinsman  brought  in  and  promoted  by  my  T^rd 
St.  Alban's."  The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  what  year  wo  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  Devonshire  House,  which  now  stands  between  the  tw» 
streets  built,  "reserving  the  house  and  as  much  of  the  gardens  as  the  breadth  of 
the  house,"  was  erected  by  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshire  (the  second  Duke  died 
4th  June,  ]7'29),  from  one  of  Kent's  designs,  at  an  expense  of  20,000/. ;  including 
1000/.  presented  to  the  architect  for  his  plans. 

Regarding  the  house  mentioned  by  Pepys  as  begun  by  Sir  John  Denhaiu 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Clarendon  House  from  I^rd  Berkeley's,  we  find 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  recording  on  the  28th  of  September,  1668 — 
"  From  St.  James's  to  my  I><urd  Burlington's  house,  the  first  time  1  era 
was  there,  it  being  the  house  built  by  Sir  John  Denham,  next  to  Clarendon 
House."  How  the  transfer  came  to  be  made  docs  not  appear,  but  in  the  IJnie 
which  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  building  by  Denham  and  Pepys'i 
▼int  to  the  house  when  occupied  by  Lord  Burlington,  a  dark  episode  had 
occurred  in  Sir  John's  history.  In  Juno,  I6CG,  Pepys  remarks — ■'  Pierce,  the 
surgeon,  tells  me  how  the  Duke  of  York  is  wholly  given  up  to  liis  new  misLrcas; 
my  Lady  Denham,  going  at  noon-day.  with  all  his  gentlemen  with  him,  to  vist 
her  in  Scotland  Yard,  she  declaring  she  will  be  owned  publicly.'*  In  September 
he  notes  the  progress  of  tht-  intrigue  " — "  At  night  went  into  the  dining-room  and 
saw  several  fine  ladies;  among  others,  Castlemaine,  but  chiefly  Denham  again, 
and  the  DuTce  of  York  taking  lier  aside  and  talking  to  her  in  the  sight  of  all  th* 
world,  all  alone  ;  which  wa.?  strange,  and  what  also  I  did  not  like.  Here  I  met 
with  good  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  cries  out  against  it  and  calls  it  bicltering;  (br  the 
Duke  of  York  talks  a  little  to  her,  and  then  she  goes  away,  and  then  he  followl 
her  again  like  a  dog.''  In  November  comes  the  catastrophe  : — "  lOth.  I  hear  that 
my  Lady  Denham  is  exceeding  sick,  even  to  death,  and  that  she  says,  and  every- 
body else  discourses,  that  she  is  poisoned. — 12th.  Creed  tells  me  of  my  Lady 
Denham,  of  whom  everybody  says  she  is  j)oi8oned,  and  he  bath  said  it  to  the  Dulcie 
of  York.— January  7lh.  Lord  Brounrlter  telU  me  that  my  Lady  Dtnhnm  last 
last  dead.  Some  suspect  her  poisoned,  but  it  will  be  beat  known  wheu  hei  body 
ia  opened  to-day."     The  rest  'u  nlence. 


Bnt  Pepys*i  Tiiit  to  Burling^ton  Hou»e  wa«  trouliled  with  no  euch  tra^c 
rt;col!(clion«.  His  inemorabilia  of  the  occasion  are : — "  Here  I  first  saw  and 
saluteU  my  Lady  Burlington,  a  very  fine-s«»«aking  Indy  and  good  woman,  but 
old  and  nut  handsome ;  but  a  hrave  woman.  Hero  I  alsn.  standing  by  a  candle 
that  was  brought  for  sealinf;  a  letter,  do  set  my  periwigs  n-fire  ;  which  made  such 
an  odd  noise  nobody  could  tell  what  it  was  till  ihcy  saw  the  flame,  my  back  bt-iug 
\xo  Che  caudle.'* 


[Burlii>|lon  Uoiut.J 

The  present  front  of  Burlington  House  and  the  colonnade  within  its  court 
*CTc  designed  and  erected  by  Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl  of  Burlington  and  fourth 
*^arl  of  Cork,  at  whose  death  the  title  (since  revived)  became  extinct.  The  Earl 
^ot  K)  passionate  an  architectural  amateur  that  he  designed  houses  for  hia 
"iends  as  well  as  for  himself:  among  others,  one  for  General  Wade,  in  Cork  Street, 
^f  which  it  was  said  by  the  public  that  it  was  too  small  for  living  in  and  too 
big  to  be  hung  at  a  watch.  Lord  Clicaterfield  said — "  Since  the  General  could 
•iotlire  in  it  at  his  ease,  he  had  better  take  a  house  over  against  it,  and  look  at  it." 
^i^tingalo  (vol.  iv.  p.  613)  says,  "  Burlington  House  was  left  to  the  Devonshire 
**fflily.  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  not  bo  demolished."  The  fact  may 
***  Ki,  but  the  authority  is  none  of  the  best.     The  crude  compiler  who  mnkes  the 

•  •tMement  tells  this  story  in  the  same  breath : — "  The  first  good  house  that  was 
"uilt  in  this  slrect  (PiccadiMy)   was  Burlington   Houao.  the  noble  founder  of 
"•Wch  said  that  he  placed  it  there  because  he  was  certain  no  one  would  build 
^K^^ond  him  "    Something  to  the  same  purjuiHt'  is  told  of  the  foundorof  Northum- 
H'^^dand  House  m  the  Strand;  and  as  to  Burlington  House,  it  was  founded  not 
HPT  a  nobleman,  but  by  Sir  John  Denham ;  and  Clarendon  House  and  Berkeley 
""«U8e  were  founded  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Goring  House  had  been  built  many 
^*ar»  l»efore,     Immediately  to  the  east  of  Burlington  House,  on   the  site  now 
^*^U]Mcd  by  the  Albany,  stood  the  house  aud  gardens  of  the  versatile  Earl  of 
^Odcrland,  the  treacherous  minister  of  James  H.     The  date  of  the  erection  of 
"*^  villa  wc  have  Dot  been  able  to  ascertain. 
iTji-se  scattered  notices  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  both  of  the  appearance  of 
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the  part  of  Piccadilly  extending  I'roui  St.  Jamcs'B  Clinrrh  to  the  west  end  of 
RcvonsHirc  House,  lowarda  llic  close  of  tJic  aevctiti'cnili  and  bcfpnning  of  the 
ctghlcc'iitU  centuries;  and  ulso  of  tlio  taatce  and  jiursuiis  of  the  nuMc  occupant* 
of  the  viUas  we  have  been  describing,  and  the  process  by  whkh  some  of  them 
were  converted  into  ttlreets,  and  thoso  which  remained  gradually  surrounded  by 
a  Iio|mluufi  city.  The  houses  in  that  jmrt  of  Piccadilly  east  uf  Devonshire  Houbo 
continued  to  bo  numbered  separately  from  those  to  the  vest  of  it  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  |ircscnt  century.  The  Court  Guide  for  18IG  retains  this 
double  nunil>rrin;j;.  The  turnpike,  subsequently  removed  to  Hyde  Park  Cunwr, 
was  orij^inally  placed  at  the  cast  end  of  Devonshire  House,  at  the  end  of 
Berkeley  Stieet.  For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  transfer  the  trustees  of  tho 
roads  paid  annually  1000^  to  tlu-  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  towards 
the  expense  of  mnintiiining  the  road  bctTreen  Berkeley  Street  and  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  that  part  of  the  street  is  still  watered  by  trustees  under  a  separate 
Ael  of  Parliament.  We  allude  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why 
we  earry  down  the  history  of  Piccadilly  Kast  a  considerable  way  into  the  eighteenth 
eentury  before  adverting  to  Piccadilly  West. 

Little  remains,  however,  to  be  told  of  the  former.  The  conversion  of  the  site 
of  Goring  House  into  Arlington  Streotj  am]  the  extension  of  the  new  town  com- 
menced by  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's  to  the  north-cast,  soon  gave  a  decidedly  town 
character  to  the  south  side  of  Piccadilly ;  and  the  example  of  the  adventure  s  who 
purchased  Clarendon  House,  and  that  of  Lady  Berkeley,  produced  a  uiniilar  effect 
oil  the  north  side.  Bond  Street — a  street  of  shops  and  lodging-houBCs  -  soon  became 
a  fashionable  lounge.  In  the' Weekly  Journal'  of  the  1st  of  June.  1717,  we  read 
— "  The  new  buildings  between  Bond  Street  (i.  r.  Old  Bond  Strwjt)  and  Mary-lc 
bone  go  on  with  all  possible  diligence;  and  the  houses  even  let  and  sell  before 
they  arc  built.  They  arc  already  in  great  fonrardnrss.  Could  the  builders  hiivc 
•up|>oscd  their  labours  would  have  prorluccd  n  place  so  extremely  fashionable, 
they  might  ])robAbly  have  deviated  once  at  least  from  their  usual  parsimony  by 
making  the  way  rather  wider;  as  it  is  at  present,  conches  arc  greatly  im]icded  in 
the  rapidity  of  thetr  course,  but  this  is  a  fortunate  ciixumstanrn  for  the  Bond 
Street  ioimtjrr*,  who  are  by  this  defect  granted  glimpses  of  ihc  fashionable  and 
generally  titled  fair,  who  pass  and  repass  from  two  till  five  o'clock ;  and  for  thoir 
accommodation  the  stand  of  hackney-coaches  was  removed,  though  by  strainuig 
a  point  in  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners."  While  New  Bond  Street  was  thus 
advancing  northwards,  the  Enrl  of  Burlington  was  converting  what  seems  to  have 
been  origiually  called  '■  Tcn-iicrcB-field,"  at  the  back  of  his  gardens,  into  a  scmi- 
private  town  bounded  by  the  thoroughfares  Bond  Stri*et  and  Swallow  Slrcet  wi 
the  west  and  east,  and  liy  the  ochool  founded  by  Lady  Burlington  "for  the  main- 
tcnanci',  clothing,  and  education  of  eighty  females'*  on  the  north.'  At  the  south  ewl 
of  Oltl  Burlington  Street  is  a  stately  mansion,  built  by  Leoni  for  Gay's  patron,  ibc 
Duke  of  Quet-nsberry,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  allowed  to  erect  bis  bouse  w 
that  it  cummaudi'd  a  view  into  Burlington  Gai-dens.  'i'hJs  mansion,  after  remain- 
ing for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dilaiiidalion,  wns])ureha8ed  by  theEarlof  Urbridgc. 
who  repaired  it.  and  gave  it  his  own  title.  In  Cork  Street  is  General  Wade's  house 
already  alluded  to.  Kclnming  to  the  west  side  of  Bond  Street,  we  nre  informed  Utat 
in  1723  the  Duke  ofGruftwtiand  the  Karl  of  Grantham  purchased  the  wn»tr  ground 
at  the  upper  end  of  ALbemarlc  and  Dover  Streets  for  gardens,  aud  turned  a 
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road  leading  into  May  Fail  another  way.  Thia  accounts  for  the  tonninalion  to 
the  north  giscn  by  Grafton  Street,  which  cousista  of  two  streets  meeting  at  right 
angles,  and  uniting  Dover  Street  with  Bond  Street. 

Fielding,  discouraing  of  the  mob  (1740-50)  as  the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm, 
describes  it  as  griuiually  encroaching  upon  ix-oplc  of  fnshion.  and  driving  them 
from  their  seats  in  Leicester,  Soho,  and  Golden  Squares,  to  Cavendish  S(|uarc  and 
the  itlrccts  in  ita  vicinity.  The  diacumfited  fashionables  tteem  to  have  swept 
along  or  across  Piccadilly  East  without  attempting  to  make  any  settlement  there ; 
for  the  viHiis  of  noI)lemcn  enclosed  by  the  street  dwellings  must  be  considered  as 
among — not  of— them.  It  is  tnie  that  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Petty  to  Pcpya  in 
September,  1687,  is  dated  firom  Piccadilly :  but  an  item  in  the  inventory  of  thea^ 
trical  properties  inserted  in  the'Tatler'of  the  16th  of  July,  1709—"  Auruugzcbe's 
scyuiet*-r,  made  by  Will  Brown  of  Piccadilly" — seems  to  cxpre»«  moro  correctly 
the  class  by  which  it  whs  chiefly  inhabited.  The  fashionables  occupied  the  strceta 
opening  into  Piccadilly.  Thus  we  find  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  residing  in  Arlington 
Street ;  Kvclyn,  iit  an  earlier  period,  occupying  a  house  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  . 
must  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  having  been  "oftentimes  so  cheerful  and 
sometimes  so  sad  with  Chancellor  Hyde" on  that  very  ground;  ai\d  at  a  later 
period  Bosnell  domiciled  in  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Allworthy's  lodgings  too  were  ia 
Bond  Street,  and  there  aumc  of  tlic  most  touching  scenes  in  ■  Tom  Jones'  arc  laid. 

The  (irst  attempt  to  build  along  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly,  west  of  Devon- 
shire House,  fell  to  the  ground.  Clargca  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges,  brolhor-in-law  to  the  first  Duke  of  Albemarle,  stowl  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Clargcs-strcct.  A  considerable  jitecc  of  ground  adjoining  it  wan  let  on 
Icftftc  by  Sir  Thomas,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Ncale,  Groom-porter  to  the  King,  and  first  introducer  of  lotteries  on  the  Venetian 
]dan,  who  built  Lbo  Seven  Dials  in  St.  Giles's,  on  condition  tliat  he  wiw  to  lay  out 
10,000/.  in  building  on  it.  Sir  Walter,  son  and  heir  uf  Sir  Tliomus,  uith  con- 
siderable difficulty  gut  the  Ivaucont  of  tlic  bunds  of  Neale,  who  nuvcr  took  any 
steps  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain. 

At  the  end  of  Piccadilly  nearest  Hyde  Park,  however,  building,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  remark  while  treating  of  the  Parks,  began  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  "  During  the  Usurpation/'  says  Paulkner,  in  his  '  History  of  Kensing- 
ton,' ■'  several  houses  were  built  \m  the  skirts  of  the  Park,  between  Hyde 
Park  Comer  and  Park  Lane.  These  were  afterwards  granted  on  tease  to 
James  Hamilton,  Ksq.  (ap);ointed  ranger  in  September  16C0,  on  the  death  ot 
ihc  Rule  of  Gloucester),  and  the  lease  was  renewed  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
for  ninety -nine  years,  in  1602.  Hamilton  Street  takes  its  name  from  this  fimily." 
Fnullcncr  adds,  "  Apsley  House  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge,  and  is  held 
under  the  Croivn.  Apsley  House  was  built  by  Ix>rd  Bathui-st,  while  Chancellor; 
that  is.  between  1771  and  1778.  Hamiltou  Place  was  built  about  thirty-five  year* 
ngo.  The  thret?  houwK  contiguous  to  Apalcy  Houhu  were  erected  before  any  of 
the  other  large  houses  on  that  side  of  Hamilton  Place ;  the  exact  time  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  must  have  l>ecn  previous  to  1787,  for  in  the  April  of 
that  year  M.  Calonno  was  obliged  to  resign  the  office  of  Com])troller  of  tho 
Finances,  and  take  refuge  in  England.  He  threw  the  houses  Not.  MG  and  M7 
into  one,  and  fumished  thcin  in  a  most  superb  style.  It  is  therefore  only  since 
]  7S0  that  thb  part  of  l^iccadilly  changed  its  primitive  appcaroacc. 
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Before  that  time,  where  Apslej  House  now  staDds,  stood  a  tavern  called  the 
Herrulcs  Pillars,  the  same  at  which  the  redoubted  Scjuire  Western,  with  bia 
clerical  satellite,  is  represented  as  taking  up  his  abode  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
and  conveying  the  fair  Sophia.  The  character  of  the  house  in  Fielding's  time  ia 
implied  in  the  speech  put  into  the  Squire'ji  mouih  when  he  says  he  looked  upon 
the  landlord  as  a  fit  person  to  give  him  information  respecting  fashionable  people, 
seeing  their  carriages  stopped  at  hia  house.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  comfortable 
low  inn  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  at  which  gentlemen's  horses  and  grooms 
were  put  up,  and  whither  farmers  and  graziers  resorted.  In  front  of  the  ion 
(and  in  front  of  Apsley  House  till  a  comparatively  recent  period),  a  square, 
rather  pyramidical  column  stood  by  the  kerb'Stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
distance  from  the  Standard  in  ComliiU.  Between  the  three  houses  next  to 
Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  was  a  row  of  small  houses,  one  of  them  a 
public-house  called  the  Triumphant  Chariot.      It  waa   a    watering-house   for 
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hacTcnev-coftches,  and  by  the  kcrh-atone  in  front  of  it  was  a  bench  for  the  porters. 
and  a  beard  over  it  for  depositing  their  loads.  Such  resting-places  for  that 
strong-backed  fraternity  were  once  universal  in  front  of  this  class  of  houses,  and 
they  are  still  bright  spots  in  our  memory,  associated  with  sunny  days  in  June, 
tempered  by  light  breezes,  with  watering  troufrhs  for  the  horses,  and  with  deep 
draughts  of  stout  for  the  men,  such  as  are  idealLsed  in  ilogartb'a  '  Beer  Street ' 
About  forty  yards  west  of  Hamilton  Place  was  the  street  rooutioned  by  Faulk- 
ner as  deriving  its  name  from  the  Hamilton  family;  it  contained  twenty  smiU 
bouses,   and    two   or   three  on   a  larger   scale;    they   were    pulleH   down,  and 
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H«ini]u>ti  Place  built,  about  ihirty-five  year*  ago.     Where  ihc  oijcning  of  Ha- 
nilioD  Place  is  now,  was  a  one-storied  building  occupied  by  a  barber,  ab  we 
bin  been  told  by  one   upon  whom   that  functionary  has  operated,   before  the 
mwch  of  comfort  hod  taught  every  man  to  handle  his  own  razor  aa  well  as  to  be 
pnamt  at  the  shaving  of  his  own  beard.     Between  Park  Lane  and  Hyde  Park 
C<ini«r  there  was  a  terrace  elevated  some  feet  above  the  road,  which  was  low- 
ered within    the  last  thirty    years;    the    houses  between  Hamilton   Place  and 
Apitey  House  are  sometimes  called  the  Terrace  still.     In  this  part  of  Piccadilly 
a    Mr.  Winstanley  had,  about    the  beginning   of  the   eighti.'enth  century,  his 
"   water  theatre," — a  house  distinguished  from  its  neighbours  by  a  "  windmill 
on  the  top  of  it,  in  which  curious  effects  produced  by  hydraulic  pressure  were 
^SKhibitcd  in  the  evenings."     Evelyn  speaks  of  Winstanley  as  an  ingenious  man, 
^Lzad  Steele  alludea  to  his   theatre  in  the  '  Tatler.'     The  eccentric  Sir  Samuel 
A^oreland.  also  a  mechanical  genius  and  acquaintance  of  £velyii,  dates  a  letter 
*i-<Dmhi8  "  hut  near  Hyde  Park  Gate." 

The  ground  intervening  between  Park  Lane  and  Devonshire  House  was  from 

wk,    "wery  remote  period  the  scene  of  May  Fair — an  annual  occasion  of  rude  festivity, 

-«w>)ich,  although  repeatedly  presented  by  grand  juries  as  a  nuisance,  kept  its 

S'T-vucdtiU  far  in  the  last  century.    The  annual  fair  granted  by  Edward  1.  to  the 

T^ciipital  of  St.  James's  was  removed  at  the  time  of  the  enclosure  of  St.  James's 

I*^k  by  Henry  VIll.  to  Brook  Fields, — the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  rivulet 

of   Tvhum,  which  formerly  crossed  Piccadilly  east  of  where  the  ranger's  lodge 

iio-w  stands,   probably   under   "  the   new  bridge"   mentioned   by  Stow  in  his 

["D-a-irative   of  Sir  Thomas    Wyatt's   rash    enterprise.      Pcpys.  in   1660,  call*  it 

St.  James's  Fair."     An  advertisement  quoted  by  Malcolm,*  which  appeared 

I***   the  London  journals  of  '27th  April,  1700,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  character  of 

the  fair  at  that  time: — "  In  Brookfield  murket-placc.  at  the  east  comer  of  Hyde 

■Jk,  is  a  fair  to  be  kejjt  for  the  B])acc  of  sixteen  days,  beginning  with  the  Ist  of 

^ay  ;  the  first  three  days  for  live  cattle  and  leather,  with  the  same  entertain 

'oenij  as  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  there  are  shops  to  be  let  ready  built  for  ali 

"**nner  of  tradesmen  that  usually  keep  fairs,  and  so  to  continue  yearly  at  the 

**^e  place."      The  May  Fair  of  l/Oi  opened  with   great  ^clal.     There  was 

J^*"'  Miller's  booth  "  over  against**  Mr.  Barnes,  the  rope-dancer's,  where  was 

presented  an  excellent    droll,  tailed  '  Crispin  Crispianus,  or  a  Shoemalter  a 

Hnce.'  with  the  best  raacliiues,  swinging,  and  dancing  ever  yet  in  the  fair." 

■*  "C  pickpockets  and  others  of  the  dishonest  fraternity  were,  however,  so  active 

^tlat  the  magistrates  feit  called  upon  to  interfere;  and  some  soldiers  taking  part 

■JtK  the  mob  against  the  constables,  Mr.  John  Cooper, a  peace-officer,  was  killed; 

»e  Was  buried  at  St.  James's  Church,  and  a  funeral  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion 

^y  Xh.  WcdgewQod  before  the  justices,  high  constable,  &c.  Sec,  of  Westminster. 

The  •  Obaervator,'  a  paper  published  twice  a  week,  said  next  year  of  May 

'*«•,  b  reference  to  these  events — "  Oh  the  piety  of  some   people  about  the 

Qiecn.  who  can  suffer  things  of  this  nature  to  go  undiscovered  to  her  Majesty, 

"d consequently  unpunished!    Can  any  rstJonal  man  imagine  that  her  Majesty 

woold  permit  so  much  lewdness  as  is  committed  at  May  Fair  for  so  many  days 

together  so  near  her  royal  palace,  if  she  knew  anything  of  the  matter  ?   I  do  not 

Wiew  the  patent  for  that  fair  allows  the  patentees  the  liberty  of  setting  up  the 

*  AuKdotM,  fie,  it  lOSL 
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Devil's  ihc^s,  and  ezponng  hh  merchandw  to  sale  ;  nor  vhis  thare  ever  one  fmr  fit 
market  in  England  constituted  for  Vtis  purpose.    Bnt  this  fair  is  kept  contraiy  to 
lawj  and  in  defiance  of  justice ;    for  the  last  fair,  when   the  dvil  magifltziit^a 
came  to  keep  the  Queen's  peace  there,  one  constable  was  killed  and  three  others 
wounded."    In   1708  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  presented  the  fair  as  a 
nuisance,  and  for  the  time  it  appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  if  not  absolately 
suppressed.    In  the  'Tatler'  of  18th  April,   1709,  it  is  observed — "Advices 
from  the  upper  end  of  Piccadilly  say  that  May  Fair  is  utterly  abolished  ;  and  we 
hear    Mr.   Pinkethman    has   removed   his   ingenious   company   of   stroUera  to 
Greenwich.''     And  on  the  24th  of  May — "  May  Fair  is  now  broke.    *     •    The 
downfal  of  May  Fair  has  quite  sunk  the  price  of  this  noble  creature  (a  tame  elc* 
phant),  as  well  as  of  many  other  curiosities  of  nature.     A  tiger  will  sell  almost  as 
cheap  as  an  ox ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  a  man  may  purchase  a  calf  with 
three  legs  for  very  nearly  the  value  of  one  with  four.    I  hear  likewise  that  there 
is  great  desolation  among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of 
the  town,  and  used  to  shine  in  plumes  and  diadems,  the  heroes  being  most  of  them 
pressed,  and  the  queens  beating  hemp."    May  Fair  survived,  however;  for  the 
newspapei-s  of  the  time  inform  us  that  in  1 736  "  an  ass-race  attracted  vast  crowds 
to  May  Fair;"  and  in  1744  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  among  several  gaming- 
houses and  places  frequented  by  people  of  bad  character,  presented  "  The  pro- 
prietors of  a  place  called  Hallam's  New  Theatre,  at  May  Fair,  within  this  coun^, 
where  there  are  usually  great  meetings  of  idle  and  disorderly  persona."     And 
in  the  edition  of  Maitland  published  in  1756  May  Fair  is  mentioned  aa  still  an- 
nually celebrated. 

What  neither  justice,  grand  jury,  nor  constable  could  put  down,  seems  to  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  the  progress  of  building  leaving  no  room  for 
its  fantastic  gambols.     A  paragraph  in  the  *  London  Journal,'  27th  May,  1721, 
states— "The  ground  on  which  May  Fair  formeriy  stood  is  marked  out  for  a 
liirgc  square,  and  several  fine  streets  and  houses  are  built  upon  it.'"     After  Sir 
Walter  Clarges  obtained  possession  of  the  lease  granted  by  his  father  to  Neale, 
his   grounds  were   soon  let  on   building  leases ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth    century    Piccadilly   West    had    an    almost    continuous    range   of 
houses  on    the  north  side.     Between  the  end  of  Bovcr  Street  and  the  bottom 
of  the   hill  westward  there   was   originally   a   terrace   raised  some  three  feet 
above   the   carriage-road.      The   old   pavement   of   this   elevation,   of  a  kind 
of  stone  resembling  cobblers'   lapatone,  has  never   been   removed,  but  is  now 
four   feet    below   the   surfiicc.      The   proprietor   of    a  house   in  that  part  of 
Piccadilly  came  upon  it  some  years  since  in  digging  a  cellar.      Seventy  yeais 
ago   there   were   no   houses   in    Piccr.dilly   to  the  vest  of  Devonshire   House 
(with  the  exception  of  Bath  House)  more  than  one  or  two  stories  high.     Many 
of  them  were  inns  or  watering-houses,  like   the  Hercules  Pdlara  or  the  Tri- 
umphant Chariot.     Halfmoon  Street  and  ^Vlllte  Horse  Strcot  appear  to  have 
boon  named  after  public-houses  whi('i  stood  at  their  comers  m  Piccadilly,    The 
Pcartree  livcry-stablcs  i-eccived  that  name  from  a  man  called  Peartree,  who  kept 
them  for  forty  or  fifty  years.     At  the  bottom  of  the  Hll,  where  Engine  Street 
now  is,  was  a  large  mason-yard,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Figure-yard,  vhirh 
was  built  up  about  sixty  years  ago, 
Bath  House,  already  alluded  to,  was  the  first  house  of  any  pretennons  erected 
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lo  the  west  of  DcTonBfilrc  Hausp.  It  was  built  hy  Pultcncy  Earl  ofBAtb,  after 
Sir  Uobcrt  Walpolp,  Ity  f'utringhim  into  ihp  House  ofPcora,  liailt-uiilrivoU  to  place 
him  on  the  ithrlf  in  the  very  moment  of  his  Innoied  triunt|i)i,  This  house,  ftftei' 
being  transformnd  into  tho  Pultcncy  Hotel,  to  which  ihu  title  vf  Imperial  ivas 
•ubsequeully  addc<l.  on  artoiint  ol"  its  having  been  oicupicd  by  thu  Einperor 
Alexander  during  his  visit  to  London,  has  been  vcpluccd  by  tho  mansion  of  I^rd 
Ashburton.  A|)6ley  House  and  the  thrcv  mansions  adjuiiiiiig  it  acorn  to  stand  next 
in  point  of  Bcniovity.  One  of  the  housea  urcupii-d  by  cx-finnncicr  C'alonne  i»  now 
the  rcBidcncp  of  the  ruler  of  tho  Europrnn  monev-markct.  About  sixty  ycnTS 
ago  a  hoiiiie  nrns  built  for  the  late  Lord  Bnrrymore  on  tho  site  of  the  "  Figurc- 
ynrd."  It  was  burned  down  a  fi-w  vi  ars  aflor  its  eri-ction.  and  the  honsc  now 
Icaseil  out  ill  chnnibers  creeled  irhcre  it  stood.  Hiimilton  Place  was  built  by 
Mr.  Adams,  alx>ut  thirty-five  years  uj^o.  The  house  with  a  bow-window  fronting 
Piccadilly,  a  Hltlc  to  the  east  of  Hamilton  Place,  nearly  opposite  the  new  entrance 
into  the  Green  Park,  was  the  rcBidcnce  of  the  utitorioua  Duke  of  Quccnsberry, 
better  known  as  "  OW  Q.,**  with  an  adjunctive  epithet  we  caro  not  to  reiwat. 
The  house  built  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Michael  Angclo  Taylor  for  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  came  next  in  order.  A  view  of  the  Ranger's  house  in  the  Green  Park 
was  engraved  and  published  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  designation  "  /Itit  in  mbr  ;" 
the  stags  over  the  gateway  were  placed  there  by  the  late  Lord  Willinin  Gordoa. 
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when  Deputy  Ranger.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attentpt  enumerating  all:  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  one  and  two  storied  houses  of  this  part  of  Piccadilly  have  of 
lati!  years  been  for  the  nioBt  part  either  replaced  by  finer  buildings  or  have  had 
their  fronts  entirely  altered. 

Some  liuie.  however.  el!i])s4^d  after  this  improvement  upon  the  buildings  in  this 
[mrt  of  Piccadilly  had  made  considerable  progress,  bcfoi-e  the  street  .issumcd  its 
jtrcsent  elegant  and*airy  appearance.  The  toll-gate  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
which  nan-owed  and  interrupted  the  thoroughfare,  and  gave  a  confined  appear- 
ance Ui  tho  street,  was  only  removed  alwut  tlic  cud  of  1825.  ^NHicrc  nu  iron  rail- 
iug  now  permits  pleasing  glimpscQ  of  the  Park,  was,  within  the  memory  of  many 
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wbo  nare  oot  jret  puaed  the  middle  stage  of  life,  m  lo^  blaak  line  of  dead  walL 
There  might  be  seen. etruog  in  a  long  line,  ballads—not  aa  now.  "one  bandied 
choice  new  songa  for  one  penny"  crammed  into  cne  huge  sheet,  but  each  apart 
on  Us  tiny  strip  of  whily -brown  paper,  "  fluttering  in  the  Itreexe,"  or,  if  a  some- 
what riolcnt  pnn  can  be  tolerated,  dancing  on  the  air  to  vhich  they  were  set.  The 
foot'path  under  this  wall  was  considered  6f^  or  sixty  years  ago  nnsafe  at  nigbt 
fur  solitary  passengers,  many  robberies  being  committed  there.  It  was  ander  this 
Park  wall  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  described  in  his  epitaph  as  "  Fred,  who  was 
alive  and  is  dead."  dutifully  tat  to  huzza  the  voters  on  their  way  to  Brentford, 
who  went  to  vote  against  hia  father's  government-  Tliis,  and  the  commotioQ, 
what  time  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  If  we  may  bcUeve  a  poet  of  the  day,  serenaded 
Sir  Francis  Burdctt,  then  occupying  the  bouse  now  the  Dnke  of  St.  Albans*, 
after  this  fashion — 

"Tlie  lady  shv  Mtc  naA  ibe  ptxy'd  on  ibe  luts; 
Atui  ebe  suo§.  *  Will  you  come  la  Ibe  boirer)* 
_  The  KrK?B>ii'a:-«rniB  h«]  »tooc]  bitberlo  muUr, 

But  nuw  lie  advuic'd.  like  an  intpudtiil  brule. 
And  said,  '  Will  yoil  come  to  liie  Tower  ?'  •* — 

may  serve  to  show  how  difierently  we  manage  these  aSairs  from  the  way  they  set 
about  them  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  outside  of  the  toll-gate  was 
equally  disfigured  by  the  dead  wall  of  Hyde  Park  exti-mling  towards  Knights- 
bridge.  The  accompanying  cut  showa  the  appearance  of  St.  George's  Hospital 
before  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Wilkins  in  1627.  The  centre  of  the  building  was  the 
mansion  of  Pope's 

"  Sober  Luieebofougb  diincing  wiib  the  gout." 

who  died  here  in  1724.  The  wings  were  added  previous  to  the  first  opening 
of  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1734.  The  view  of  the  open  coun* 
try  beyond  it  is  now  intercepted  by  the  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place — indeed  so 
completely  has  Pimlico  been  built  up,  that  we  might  say  with  more  propriety 
the  open  country  has  ceased  to  exist. 
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XVin.— CROSBY  PLACE. 

Thfhr  arc  few  things  more  striking  by  way  of  contrast  in  I^ndon  tKat  the 
•uddcn  change  which  one  may  almost  everywhere  obtain  from  the  noise,  bustle, 
and  apparent  confusion  of  the  narrow  and  crowded  stri'ets  uf  the  city,  to  th« 
serene  quiet  of  some  fine  old  edifice  lying  clust'  beside  them,  utterly  undisturbed 
by  the  eternal  roar  of  the  great  Babel.  And  to  all  those  who  feel,  whether  aa  a 
passing  mood  or  ait  a  more  enduring  sentiment,  that  consriuuancse  of  solitude  in 
po5>alou8  places  which  BjToit  has  so  beautifully  described,  what  can  be  more 
refreshing  than  to  come  unexpectedly  upon  these  green  Rpots  in  the  desert — irhat 
more  delightful  than  to  step  out  of  the  whirl  and  the  throng  into  some  peaceful 
place  where  the  echo  of  your  own  footsteps  is  th*?  .'ondcst  sound  you  may  hear, 
and  the  rush  of  interesting  recollections,  which  projjle  the  silent  but  inoBt 
eloquent  walls,  the  only  crowd  that  can  arrest  your  wanderings?  No  happier 
example  of  this  contrast  between  the  fancy -stirring  Past  and  the  matter-of-fact 
Present,  which  London  so  fnqucntly  and  so  forcibly  presents,  can  perhaps  be 
found  than  in  the  instance  of  the  subject  before  us.  Crosby  Place  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices  in  Tendon;  and  little  as  its  history  or  eren 
Its  existence  is  linown  to  the  thousands  who  pass  daily  through  Bishopsgate 
Street,  yet  does  it  stand  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  busiest  part  of  that  mo»t 
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hmy  of  thorough  fares.  Piisa  those  lew  yArds,  and  you  will  soon  forget  the  loeolitf 
of  Crosby  Place.  It  apiK-ars  itself  too  absorbed  in  the  remembrance  of  its  jiast 
glories,  and  of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  within  its  sheltering  arms,  to  heed 
the  tumult  without;  and  as  to  the  visitor,  the  antique  iinjiressivc  air  of  the  pUcc 
soon  suIkIucs  liis  thoughts  to  itn  own  colour. 

Crxjsby  Place  derives  its  name  from  Sir  John  Crosby,  its  reputed  builder,  an 
alderman  of  London  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.     Uc  held  also  the  offices  of 
Sheriff,  Warden  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  the  Mayoralty  of  the  Staple  of 
Calais;  in  1461  he  represented  the  city  in  Parliament.     He  appears  to  have  dia- 
tino-uislied  himself  among  the  party  attached  to  the  House  of  York,  and  was  one- 
of  those  whom  Edward  knighted  on  his  approach  to  Tendon,  afWr  the  landing  at 
RavensTiur  in  1471.     In  the  following  year  a  most  delicate  commiuiion  was  given 
to  him,  in  common  with  Sir  John  Scott,  MHrehal  of  (*;ilais,  Watclifie,  the  King's 
Secretary,  Dr.  John  Russell,  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  and  other  cuiincnt  persons. 
Their  chief  ostensible  objcet  waa  to  arrange  various  niaitcra  then  in  abevancc 
between  the  Duko  of  Burgundy  and  the  King  of  England,  and,  we  presume,  to 
form  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  France,  which  Edward  then  meditated  attAckJog. 
From  thence  they  passed  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  where,  besides 
concluding  a  similar  treaty,  they  wcro,  says  Stow,  "  to  have  gotten  there  the  two 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  of  Richmond."     Had  they  succeeded  in  this  object,  in 
what  ixry  different  channels  might  not  the  history  of  this  country  have  mn! 
Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  had  fled  with  hi.s  young  charge  to  seek  refuge  in  France.      A  stonn 
drove  his  vessel  on  the  roast  of  Brittany,  and  the  two    nobles  were  detained  by 
Francis,  the  reigning  Duke.     Edward  now  claimed  them  as  enemies  and  fvgilirc 
traitors,  but  in  vain ;  he  could  get  no  other  assurance  than  that  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  disturb  his  governmeul.     This  was  far  from  satisfactoiy; 
hence  the  secret  mibsiun  given  to  Sir  John  Crosby  and  his  cumpanions,  who,  br 
prufession  of  friendship  for  the  exiles,  succeeded  at  last  in  persuading  both  thetn 
nnd  the  Duke  of  the  propriety  of  returning  to  England.     The  future  conqueror 
of  Bosworth  Field  was  already  at  St.  Malo  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  when 
Landois,  thi-  minister  of  the  Duke,  suddenly  arrived,  and  prevented  his  iiailing  gn 
various  pretexts,  till  Richmond  took  the  alarm,  and  Red  from  the  agents  of  the 
man  who    had    prubuldy     the    same    fate    in    store    fur   him    that    had    awaittrd 
Henry  VI.     'i'he  lease  of  the  site  of  Crosby  Place,  with  a  great  tenement  then 
standing  on  it,  formerly  in  possession  of  Catanen  Pinelli.  a  merchant  ofGcnoo, 
was  granted  to  Sir  Jt»hn  by  Alice  Aslifield,  i)riores3  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Helen's, 
adjoining:  this  tenement  was  most  probably  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
magnificent  erection  that  soon  appeared  upon  its  site,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  prewnt  structure  are  the 
genuine  remains.     Sir  John  Crosby  dii-d  in  1*175.  so  that  he  could  hare  enjoyed 
but  for  a  short  time  tho  splentlour  of  Crosby  Place,  then  noticed  us  the  highest 
domestic  building  in   London.     A  beautiful  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen's 
marks  the  last  resting-place  of  his  and  his  wife's  remains. 

The  wcU-known  passage  in  Shakapcrc  will  occur  to  all  readers,  where  the  Duke 
of  Glostcr,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  successful  wooing  of  the  Lady  Anne,  thns 
addresses  her : — 
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"  And  if  Uiy  |wtor  devoU'J  w*rvaiit  may 
But  beg  one  Uvour  ai  tlijr  erAi:iuu«  liuid, 
Tbou  dost  coDflrm  his  liHp^iiii-aii  fur  exvr. 

Anne. — Wlial  n  it  ? 

Gin. — TImI  it  may  please  you  leave  tlifw  sad  dnrigni 
To  hint  UtiLt  Imb  uiDGt  c&tisc  u>  be  ft  mourniv, 
Aikd  pifurotly  rcpur  toC'ro&tiy  Hoiifio;* 
WTicre,  alWr  I  Iiavp  aoloiiinly  inlcrr'd 
AtCliPrIS'''y  monastpry  lliia  imblc  King, 
And  wet  hia  gmvfi  with  my  rt^feniKnt  tc»r», 
I  will  with  «U  expedient  duty  see  you. ' 

iThis  passage  isof  great  importance ;  for  the  preservation  of  Croshy  Ha!l,  through 
I  nil  till- vifissituilesofiLs  forluncs,  is  allrilmlablc  to  the  popularity  it  derived  from 
it.     What  its  own  iutrinsic  beauty  and  historical  character  might  not  have  ar- 
complisbcd  for  it,  lias  been  done  by  a  mere  incidental  notice  in  the  great  poet's 
writings.     Richard's  residence  here,  hcwt'ver,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  1473, 
Is  very  doubtful,  as  Sir  John  Crosby  was  then  alive.    But  a  much  more  important 
event  th*n  the  poet  refers  to  unquestionably  did  talcc  place  in  this  building  in 
connexion  with  Richard.     It  whs  in  the  hall  of  Crosby  Place  that  ho  determined 
upon  the  deposition,  perhaps  the  death,  of  the  young  King,  Edward  V.,  and  it 
vaa  here  that  all  the  jtlans  were  concocted  for  his  own  elevation  to  the  vacant 
throne.     When  Kdward  IV.  dictl,  on  the  *Jth  of  April,  M83,  his  eldest  son.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  with  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  at  Ludlow 
^  CriStle,  ami  the  younger  with  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  in  London.     Richard  Duke 
■of  Glostcr  was  ftt  the  same  moment   at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  bis 
service  in  the  marches  of  Scotland.     He  immicdialelv  marched  ujxm  York,  where 
I      ho  caused  his  nephew  to  be  proclaimed  King,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towaiils 
^UiUndun.     The  Prince  or  King  was  also,  by  bis  mother's  directions,  advancing 
^VtonanU  the  metropolis.     The  Duke,  awni'u  of  his  movements,  so  well  timed  his 
Vown  that  they  met  at  .Stony  Stratford,  without  any  ajipeurancc  of  intention  on 
ihc  part  of  the  uncle.     There,  the  unsuspicious  youth  and  his  guardians  were 
seixed,  the  formtT  being  conveyed  with  all  outward  marks  of  respect  and  alle- 
giance to  London,  and  the  latter  to  Pontcfract,  where  they  were  almost  immo- 
dialc'ly  beheaded.     The  news  of  these  events  preceded  the  chief  actor  in  them. 
£li2abcth  witlidrcw  with  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminister,  and 
great  was  Uic  commotion  among  the  citizens.     But  the  Lord  Hastings,  another  of 
Hichard's  destined  victims,  quieted  their  minds  by  assuring  them  that  the  Duke 
wns  faithful  to  his  Prince,  and  that  the  Earl  Rivers  and  his  companion  had 
mcrelv  been  arrested  far  matters  attempted  by  them  against  the  Duke  and  the 
Dnke  of  Buckingham.     A  ruriutiEi  kind  of  proof  was  displayed  to  the  ]iopulace-  - 
barrels  fdlcd  with  arms,  which  their  conductors  said  the  traitors  hail  privately 
got  together    to   destroy  the    two  nublc   lords.      "  It  were   alms    to   hang   the 
traitors !"  was  the  exclamation,  us  the  spectators  tunicd  away  pirrfectly  satisfied 
vith  this  Kpccies  of  optical  logic.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Richard 
arrived  in  London,  and,  having  lodged  the  young  King  in  the  Tower,  look  up  his 
I    own  residence  for  a  short  time  at  Crosby  Place.   For  what  foUous  we  are  indebted 
^K|0  the  graphic  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

•  111  the  qiuTlo  rdirioD  of  Ricliard  III.,  )jiiiilf<l  ii.  Kliaktprre^  lif<Ria»,  «c  ham  "  CrafaT  P/aw."     Li  IHA 
lfc«  data  oJ'  Uw  i'«1m  tiltlUM,  it  ia  caUetl  "  Cmby  Uovn." 
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Richard  and  the  Dukeof  Buckingbam  aow  "went  about  to  prepare  for  the 
coronation  of  the  young  King,  as  they  would  have  it  seem  ;  and  that  they  might 
turn  both  the  eyes  and  mindg  of  men  from  perceiving  of  their  drifts  otherwhere. 
the  Txuda,  being  sent  for  from  all  parta  of  the  realm,  came  thick  to  that  aoleiiinilj . 
But  the  Protector  and  the  Duke,  after  that  they  had  act  the  Lord  Cardinal,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  the  Lord  Stanley, 
and  the  Lord  Haslinga,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  many  other  noblemen,  lo 
commune  and  devise  about  the  corunatiuu  in  one  place,  in  part  were  they  in 
another   place  contriving  the  contrary,  and  to  make  the  Protector  King.     To 
which  council   albeit   there  were  admitted  very  few,  and  they  very  secret,  yet 
began  there,  here  and  theit;  about,  aomc  manner  of  muttering  among  the  people. 
9*  though  all  ahould  not  long  be  well,  though  they  neither  wist  what  they  feared, 
nor  wherefore ;  were  it  that  before  such    great  things  men's  hcarta  of  a  secret 
instinct  of  nature  misgive  them,  as  the  sea  without  wind  swelloth  of  itself  some 
time  before  a  tempest;  or  were  it  that  someone  man  haply  somewhat  perceiving, 
filled  many  men  with  suspicion,  though  he  showed  few  men  what  he  knew.    How- 
belt,  somewhat  the  dealing  itaelf  made  men  to  muse  on  the  matter,  though  the 
council  were  close ;  fbr,  by  little  and  little,  all  folk  withdrew  from  the  Tower,  and 
drew  to  Crosby's  Place,  in  Bishupsgate  Street,  where  the  Protector  kept  his  houw- 
bold.     The  Protector  had  the  resort,  the  King  in  a  manner  desolate;  while  some 
for  their  business  made  suit  to  them  who  had  the  doing,  some  were  by  their 
friends  secretly  warned  that  it  might  haply  turn  them  to  no  good  to  be  too  much 
attendant  about  the  King  without  the  Protector's  appointment;  who  removed 
also  divers  of  the  Prince's  old  servant*  from  him,  and  set  new  about  him.     Thos 
many  things  coming  together,  partly  by  chance,  partly  of  purpose,  caused  at 
length  not  common  people  only  who  wave  witlt  the  wind,  but  wise  men  also,  and 
some  Lords  eke,    to  mark  the  matter  and  muse  thereon.     So  far  forth  that  the 
Lord  Stanley,  who  was  afterwards  Karl  of  Derby,  wisely  mistruated  it,  and  said 
with  the  l^>rd  Hastings  that  ho  much  misliked  these  two  several  councils;  'fur 
while  we,*  quoth  he,  '  ttdk  of  one  matter  in  the  one  place,  little  wot  we  whereof 
they  talk  in  the  other  place.'" 

1'hc  wily  Earl  »oon  perceived  that  he  had  not  mistaken  the  meaning  of  lhc« 
acparate  councils,  fL>r  at  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  members  of  both,  Olostcr 
accused  Hastings  of  witchcraft,  and  sent  him  instantly  to  the  block;  and  I>orJ 
Stajiley  himself,  in  the  nu-lre,  escaped  destruction  only  by  bending  below  the 
council  board  to  escape  a  blow  aimed  at  him  by  one  of  the  Duke's  attendants.  Tbf 
murder  of  the  children,  the  insurrection  and  death  of  Buckingham,  and  Richari't 
own  defeat  and  death  at  Bosworth,  foUowed  in  rajiid  succession  ;  and  Richmond,  the 
young  Prince  whmn  Sir  John  Crosby  had  bo  nearly  entrapped  a  few  years  before, 
rt'igned,  the  universally  ackmiwltdf^ed  King  of  England.  He  married  Elizabeth  of 
York,  and  then  the  rival  roses  became  once  more  blended  in  a  common  stock.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  her  son  Prince- Arthur,  in  150*2,  within  a  few  months  of  his  mar- 
riage, the  Queen  also  died.  When  *  Maximilian,  the  EmjKTor  of  Germany,  sent 
into  England  B  solemn  embassy,  of  the  which  the  Lord  Casimir,  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  his  cousin,  accompanied  with  a  Bishop,  an  Earl,  and  a  great  num* 
ber  of  gentlemen  well  apparelled,  was  principal  ambassador,  which  were  trium- 
phantly received  into  London,  and  were  lodged  at  Crosby's  Place.    This  cmbascj 
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WM  ttitt  for  throe  causes:  one,  to  visit  and  ronifort  the  King,  being  roournrul  and 

mud  for  the  death  of  to  good  a  queen  and  spouse;  the  secund,  for  the  renovation 

oftlieuld  league  and  amity;  the  third,  which  was  not  apparent,  vtan  to  move  the* 

King  to  marry  the  Emperor'sdaughter,  ih*;  Lady  Margaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of 

Saray.'"*  The  fir»t  twoobject*  succeeded,  th«  latter  failed.     Tlio  anibaftsadora  on 

tbisoerasioD  were  gucBlB  of  Bartholuniew   Read,   Mayor  of  I^mdon  l';OI-2,  who 

c*Yident1y  parehased  Crosby  Place  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  houur  liefitting 

tlie  iplendour  which  he  had  determined  Bhould  signalize  hiit  mayoralty.     Read 

vrua  memlter  of,  and  at  hia  death  n  grt-al  lienefartor  to,  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 

piny;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had   given  his  inauguration  dinner  in  their 

l^ill.    Stow,   referring  to  this  supposition,  writes, — "the  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  a 

roper  house,  but  not  large.     And  therefore  to  say  that  Bartholomew  Read,  gold* 

Kxntth,  mayor  in  the  year  1302.  kept  such  a  feast  in  this  hall  as  some  have  fabled, 

imht  incredible,  and  altogether  impossible,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  hall 

»B(1  number  of  the  guesta.  whirh  as  they  say  vtvTe  more  than  KH>  i>ersons  of  great 

eaUUe.     For  the  messes  and  dishes  of  meats  to  them  served,  the  paled  park  in  the 

Mne  ball  funtished  with  fruitful  trees,  beasts  of  venery,  and  other  circumstances 

uF  that  pretended    feast   well  weighed,  Westminster   Hall  would    hardly   have 

lafficcd,  and  therefore  1  will  over  pass  it."t     Stow  was  qnite  unaware,  when  he 

wrote  this,  that  Read  was,  at  the  time  referred  to,  master  of  the  largest   hall  in 

London,  next  to  Westminster,  and  therefore  all  his  argument  against  the  truth  of 

tbi>  report  concerning  the  tnagniliconce  of  the  feast  falls  to  the  ground.     We  are 


•wry  to  be  obliged,  like  Stow,  to  "  over  pass  it "  with  the  above  short  notice ;  but 
"Uoui  endeavours  to  discover  his  authority  hare  been  useless.     He  refers  xa 

i  9uTT«y,  Ed.  I633,  p.  331. 
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Grriflon ;  but  neither  in  his  pages,  nor  in  llie  pages  of  any  of  the  other  old  clironi- 
clcra  that  Stow  was  likely  to  have  read,  can  wc  lind  any  account  of  this  evidently 
most  inagniliccnt  feast.  The  next  jKisseBsor  of  Crosby  Place  ivas  Sir  John  Rest, 
who  held  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1516  (the  year  of  the  Evil  May-Day*),  and  by 
him  it  ap|>cars  to  have  been  sold,  though  at  what  time  is  nncertain,  to  thciUus- 
trious  Sir  Thomas  More.  From  the  period  of  Morc's  nianiafifc,  in  1507.  he  resided 
for  some  years  in  Bucklersbury.  Perhaps  it  was  soon  after  his  return  from  the 
mission  on  which  he  liod  been  sent  to  Bruges,  in  company  ^rith  Cuthbcrt  Tunstal. 
in  1514-15,  that  he  juirnhascd  Crosby  Place,  for  his  advancement  then  became 
rapid.  He  was  made  Privy  Councillor  in  151G,  and  in  lol/  Master  of  tlw  Re- 
quests. The  journey  to  which  wc  have  referred  forms  the  groundwork  of  fait 
famous  romance  the  '  Utopia.'  At  Bruges  he  supposes  himself  to  have  met  with 
Raphael,  the  learned  traveller  who  had  seen  the  country  of  Utopia,  and  describes 
to  Sir  Thunios  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  iuhabitants.  It  is  far  from  im- 
possible but  that  this  delightful  work  was  written  in  Crosby  Place,  In  the 
preface  wc  have  a  complete  picture  of  Sir  Thomas's  domestic  habits  about  this 
period,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  directly  apply  to  Crosby  Place,  may  certainly  be 
applied  to  it  with  the  mere  substitution  of  his  *  Life  of  Richard  the  Third'  for  the 
'  Utopia,'  there  lieing  little  or  no  doubt  but  the  former  work  was  ^mtten  witlitn 
its  chambers,  however  it  may  be  with  the  latter.  He  writes,  "  Whilst  I  daily  either 
plead  other  men's  causes,  or  hear  them  sumctimes  as  an  arbiter,  otherwhiln 
as  a  judge — whilst  this  man  I  visit  for  friendship,  another  fur  business,  and  whilst 
I  busy  myself  abroad  about  other  men's  matters  all  the  whole  day;  1  leave  no 
time  for  luyself,  that  is  fui*  study.  For  when  I  come  home  I  must  discourse  with 
my  \vifv,  chat  with  my  children,  speak  with  my  servants;  and  seeing  this  mast 
needs  be  done,  I  numlHT  it  amongst  iny  affairs;  and  ntH--dful  they  are,  nnlcss 
one  will  be  a  stranger  in  his  own  house;  for  wc  must  endeavour  to  be  affable  and 
pleasing  unto  those  whom  either  natnro,  chance,  or  choice  hatli  made  our  com- 
panions; but  with  suL'h  measure  it  must  be  done  that  we  do  not  mar  them  with 
affability,  or  make  Iheiii  of  servants  our  niastem  by  too  much  gentle  entreaty  and 
favuur.  \>Tillsl  lliese  things  are  doing,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year  passcth.  When 
iheii  cau  1  find  any  time  to  write !  for  I  Iiave  not  yet  spoken  of  the  time  that  ii 
spent  in  eating  and  sleeping,  which  things  alone  bereave  must  men  of  half  their 
life.  As  for  me,  I  get  only  that  spare  time  which  1  steal  fmm  my  meat  and 
sleep,  which,  because  it  is  but  small,  I  proceed  slowly  ;  yet  it  being  somewhat 
I  have  now  at  the  length  prevailed  so  much  as  1  have  finished,  and  sent  onto 
you,  Peter,  my ' Utopia'  ''f 

We  must  add  to  this  account  of  More's  domestic  life,  that  his  royal  master's 
favour  became  now  so  great,  that  the  latter  was  accustomed  not  unfreqacutly 
to  come  and  spend  llie  day  with  his  witty  and  learned  farouvite,  without  even 
the  formality  of  previous  notice.  In  l.'i'i.'?  Sir  Thomas  More  sold  Croehy  Plart 
to  Antonio  Bonvisi,  a  merchant  of  Lucia,  then  settled  in  England,  and,  as  wc 
learn  from  More's  own  words,  his  dcnrest  friend.  When  he  was  lying  in  the 
Tower  he  wrutc  a  letter  to  Benvisi  with  a  ]»iece  of  coal,  the  cruel  enemies  of 
More  having  actually  debarred  him  from  any  better  medium  of  corre8|wadcner. 

*  See  the  •  OU  Spring  Tiuie  [»  Loiiilcn,'  p.  172. 

t  A9n»'>>lM«<i  fVgtn  tlM  oiigliMU  b]r  Sir  ThoDuu  More'tsnat  gniulMTi,  ui  hu  Ufe  of  hit  illnrtHB 
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At  this  letter  w  little  known,  as  it  was  the  last  but  one  written  by  the  great 
chovellor,  and  aa  it  contains  some  interesting  proofs  of  the  close  inlinntcy  tlwt 
tiialcd  between  him  anil  Bonvisi,  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  a  part  of  it 
Itam  tlw  collection  of  Morc's  English  works  formed  by  his  nephew  William 
Softvll,  who  was  an  eminent  printer.  The  original  is  in  Latin,  but  liuslell  has 
tnnilntod  iU 

"Tho  fuitUful  prosperity  of  this  amity  and  rriendahip  of  yoars  towards  mc  (1 

nt  ml  how)  Kcmclh  in  a  manner  to  counterpoise  this  unfortnnatc  shipwrci-k  of 

mine,  and.  saving'  the  indignation  of  my  Prince,  of  mc  no  less  loved  than  feared^ 

vite  u  concerning;  all  other  things,  doth  almost    move  tlin  niunterpoisc.     For 

til  those  are  to  lie  accounted  among  the  mischaneOB  of  (urtntio.      But  if  1  should 

nAoa  the  posseorion   of  so  constant  friendship  (which  no  storms  of  adversity 

iuih  taken  away,   but   rather   hath   fortified   and   strengthened)    amongst   the 

brittle   gifts  of  fortune,  then   were  I  mad;  for    the  felicity  of  so  faithful  and 

constant  friendship  in  the  stornm  of  fortune,  which  is  seldom  seen,  is  duubtlem  a 

nigh  and  a  noble  gift  proceeding  of  a  certain  singular  benignity  of  Go<l      And, 

indeed,  as  concerning  myself,  I  cannot  otherwise  take  it  nor  reckon  it,  but  that  it 

^■as  ordained  by  the   great  mercy  of  Ood   that  you,  good  Master  Bonvysc, 

&znnngst  rav  poor  frlendn,  such  a  man  m  you  are,  and  so  great  a  frtcnd.  should 

l»dong  afore  provided;  thai  sliould  by  your  consolation  assuage  and  relieve  a 

^r*^t  part  of  these  troubk-s  and  griefs  of  mine,  which  the  hugeness  of  fortune 

"nth  hastily  brought  ujjon  me.     I  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  of  all  mortal  men 

t^  roe  most  dearest,  do  that  which  noM-  only  I  am  able  to  do,  earnestly  pray  to 

A^hnighty  God,  which  hath  provided  you  for  me,  that  sith  He  hath  given  you 

B^^cb  a  debtor  as  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you,  that  it  may  ]>leai)c  Him  of  his 

■*orignity  to  requite   this  bountifulness  of  yours,  which  you  every  day   thus 

■plwitcously  pour  upon  mc  ;  and  that,  for  His  mercy's  sake.  He  will  bring  us  from 

*^M  wretched  and  stormj*  world  into  Hia  rest,  where  wc  shall  need  no  letters, 

■^^'fccTc  no  wall  shall  dissever  us,  where  no  porter  shall  keep  us  fVom  talking 

**>gi'thcr,  but  that  we  may  have  the  fruition  of  ihc  eternal  joy  with  God  the 

**«lwr,  and  with  His  only  begotten  Son,  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  with  the 

*^^o1t  Sjiirit  of  them  both,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  them  both.     And  in 

t-ocmean  season.  Almighty  God  grant  both  you  and  mc,  good  Master  Bonvysc, 

^nH  all  mortal  men  everywhere,  to  set  at  nought  all  the  richness  of  this  world, 

■^itkali  the  glory  of  it,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  life  also,  for  the  love  and  desire 

**•  that  Joy.     Thus  of  alt  friends  moat  truly,  and  lo  mc  most  dearly  beloved,  and 

*■  i  was  wont  lo  call  you  the  apple  of  mine  eye,  right  heartily  faro  yc  well. 

And  Jesus  Christ  keep  you  safe  and  sound,  and  in  good  health  nil  your  family, 

'tiJdi  be  of  like  affection  toward*  me  as  their  m-ister  is.— Thomas  Mori:.     1 

•Hwildin  vain  put  to  it — yours,  for  thereof  can  you  not  be  ignorant,  since  you 

W  bought  it  with  so  many  benefits;  nor  now  I  am  not  such  a  one  that  it 

"TOth  whose  I  am."     Uut  for  Bonvisi,  with  possibly  another  friend  or  two  of 

^  it&uip,  and  Margaret  liopcr,  Moro's  daughter,  this  great  and  good  man 

have  been  left  by  hia  murderei-s  without  proper  clothes  to  cover  him,  or 

K  food  lo  cat.     When  the  order  for  his  execution  came  to  the  Tower,  and 

Sit  Thomas  Pope,  "  his  singular  good  friend,"  having  informed  More  of  his  fiite 
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— he  was  to  die  before  nine  in  the  morning  of  that  same  day — had  left  him  to 
hiuwclf.  Sir  Thomas,  as  one  that  had  bi*<n]  inv)t«d  to  a  solemn  banquet,  dtanged 
himself  into  Wis  ln-st  apparel,  and  put  on  his  lillc  camlet  gowTi.  which  bi«  '*  cntitr 
friend,  Mr.  Antonie  Bantisi,"  ^vc  him  vhilit  be  was  in  the  Tower.     Ho  w 
induced,  however,  bjr  the  representationa  of  the  Ueutcnant.  to  take  it  off*  Bgu. 
aa  it  would   have  otherwise  bwume  a  perquisite  of  the  excculiimers.      He  then 
went  cheerfully  to  the  blork,  his  wit  and  humunr  flashing  brightly  to  the  laiL 
"  Mr.  Lieutenant,  sec  me  safe  up,"  said  he,  referring  to  the  danger  that  had 
been  expressed  of  the  wcakneas  of  the  sraffuld.  ■•  and  for  my  coming  duwn  Url 
meahift  for  my»elf."     So  perished  this  the  greatest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cro«b| 
Place.     His  connexion  with  it  can  be  .scarceW  said  to  luive  ended  even  thea; 
for  Bonvisi    in   1547  leased  Crosby  Place   to  William  Roper,  the  husband  of 
Mure'sfavonritedaughter.  Margaret,  the  aETectionate  and  noble  and  high-spirited 
woman  who  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  her  father  in  his  worst  trialsi 
and    to   William    Rastcll,    his    nephew  before   mentioned.     In    the    reign    of 
Edward   VI.,    Bonvisi,    Koper,    and    Rastell    appear  to    have    beea    all   driren 
abroad  by  religious  persecution,  and  the  estate  of  Crosby  Place  forfeited,    ll 
was  then  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  D'Arey,  knight.  Lord  D'Arey  of  Cfaule.     Bnt 
immediately  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  persecution  baring  changed  sides, 
Bonmi  and  his  friends  were  free  to  return,  which  they  did  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  and  immediately  regained  their  property.    The  next  proprietors  weit 
Pctor  Crowle.  Gi-rmayne  Cioll,  who  married  a  cousin  of  Sir  Thomas  Grt!sfaani*li 
(the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gresbam,  with  uhom  Thomas  was  apprenticed,}  and 
William  Bond,  Alderman  of  London,  and  his  sons.     Some  extensive  altermtioH 
mre  mipposed  to  have  been  made  during  the  alderman's  proprietorship  ;  a  tomt 
in  partictilar  is  mentioned  as  huviog  been  built  by  him,  which  greatly  increased 
the  height  of  the  building.     No  traces  of  this  turret  are  now  to  be  found.    Fran 
the  inscription  on  the  alderman's  tomb  in  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Heltn's  it 
Appears  that  he  had  biH.!n  in  his  day  a  ]>ersonagc  of  considerable  energr  awl 
importance: — "  Here  licth  the  body  of  William  Bond,  alderman,  and  some  tint: 
ShtviGT  of  London,  a  merchant  adventurer,  and  most  fiimous  in   his  age  for  hm 
great  adventures  both  by  sea  and  land."     In  1504  Sir  John  Spencer  purchasftl 
Crosby  Place,  and  kept  his  mayoral^  that  year  in  it,  doubtless  with  gceit 
splendour.     He  was  perhaps  the  richest  citizen  of  his  day,  as  he  died  wortk 
nearly  a  million  sterling,     lie  was  called  "  The  Rich  Spencer."     His  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  noarried  William,  the  second  Lord  Compton,  alYerwards  Earl  e/ 
Northampton,  who  was  so  trausported  at  the  value  of  his  inheritance  that  he  kst 
his  wits,  and  remained  for  some  years  in  that  state.      If  he  had  weighed  a  littk 
more  closely  the  capabilities  of  his  wife  to   spend  tlie  enormous  wealth  tht 
brought  him.  it  would  perhaps  have  somewhat  moderated  his  trans{iorts.    Her 
fortune  was  large  certainty,  but  we  may  sec  from  the  following  unique  lettet, 
written  to  her  husband  soon  after  their  marriage,  that  her  ideas  of  her  wanU 
were  fully  *•  equal  to  any  fortune." 

"  My  sweet  Life, — Now  I  have  declared  to  you  my  mind  for  the  settling  of  y(n« 
state,  1  suppose  that  it  were  best  for  me  to  hcthink  and  consider  within  mjself 
jvhat  allowance  were  meetest  for  me,     I  pray  and  be-scech  you  to  grant  to  ni^< 


I         rour  mott  Vind  and  loving  wife,  the  sum  of  '2,600/.,  quarterly  to  be  paid.     Alao 

H    f  «^ul(l,  besides   that  aUowanco,  have  600/.,  quartcrl}'  to  by  paid,  for  the  per- 

H  /brmaiice  of  charitabU-  works  ;   and  those  things  1  would  not,  neither  will  lie, 

H  «<:c-ountabtu  fur.     Also  I   will  have  three  horses  fur  my  own  saddle,  that  none 

fh^ll  dare  to  lend  or  burrow;  none  lend  but  1,  none  borrow  hut  vou.     AIbo  I 

•r€>uld  have  two  f^cntlc women,  lest  one  should   be  siek,  or  have  some  other  let; 

also,  believe  it,  it  \&  an  iindecent  thing  for  n  gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping 

alone,  whm  God  hath  bletisud  their  lord   and  lady  with  a  great  estate.     Also 

rhcin  I  ride  a-h(intitig  or  a-hawking,  or  travel  fntm  one  house  to  another,  I  will 

kave  thein   attending;  so  for  either  of  these  said  women   I  must  and  will  have 

i>r  either  of  them  a  horse.     Also  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I  will 

have  mv  two  coaches,  one  lined  with  velvet  to  myself,  with  four  very  fine  horse*; 

Imd  a  coach  for  my  women,  lined  with  cloth,  and  laced  with  gold,  otherwise  with 
icartet   and   laced  with  stiver,  with  four  good  horses.     Also  1   will  have  two 
toauihmen,  one  (vr  my  own  roaeh,  the  other  for  my  women.     Also,  at  any  timv 
when  I  travel,  1  will  be  allnwi*d  not  only  coa(;hu&  and  spare  horses  fur  me  and  my 
voinen,  but  I  will  have  such  carriages  as  shall  be  fitting  for  all;  orderly,  not 
festering  my  things  with  mv  women's,  nor  theirs  with  either  chambermaid's,  nor 
Ihcirs  with  waah-maids*.      Also,  for  laundresses,  when  I  travel,  I  will  have  them 
sent  away  before  the  carriages,  to  sec  all  safe;  and  the  cham!>rrmaids  T  will 
nave  go  before,  that  the  chamber  may  be  ready,  sweet,  and  clean.     Also,  for  that 
L    it  is  undcct-nt  for  me  lo  crowd  np  my»elf'  witii  my  gentleman-u.sher  in  my  coach, 
B  I  w^ill  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse  to  attend  me  cither  in  city  or  country. 
And  1  must  have  two  footmen.    And  my  desire  i«  that  you  defray  all  the  cHarges 
^m  f"*"   me.     And  for  myself,   besides  my  yearly  allowance,  I   would  have   twenty 
B  gv»vns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones,  eight  of  them  for  the  country, 
^nd  six  other  of  them  very  excellent  good  ones.     Also  1  would  have  to  put  in 
"^y  jiursc  20007.  and  200/.,   and  so  you  to  pay  my  debts,      Also  I  would  have 
**000/.  to  buy  me  jewels,  and  -ICKX)/,  to  buy  me  a  pearl  chain.     Now,  seeing  I 
n*.Te  been  and  am  so  reasonable  unto  you,  1  jiray  you  do  find  my  children 
*^l>piirel  and  their  schooling,  and  all  my  servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages. 
^4bo  I  will  have  all  m)*  houses  furnished,  and  my  lodging-chambers  to  be  suited 
*^ith  ail  such  furniture  as  is  lit ;  as  beds,  stools,  chairs,  suitable  cushions,  carpets, 
■*l'»er  warmiug-pi'.ns.  cupboards  of  plate,  fair  hangings,  and  such  like.     So  for 
^y  drawing-chambers  in  all  houses,  1  will  have  thein  delicately  fumished.  both 
^ilh  hangings,  couch,  canopy,  glass,  carpet,    chairs,   cushions,   and    all  things 
•-■irreunto  belonging.     Also  my  desire  is  that  you  would  pay  your  debts,  build 
If*  t>  Ashley  House,  and  purchase  lands,  and  lend  no  money,  as  you  love  God, 
^P*>  mf  Txird  Chamberlain,  who  would  have  all,  perhafM  your  life.  •  •  •  •     So 
"**^*ir  that  I  have  declared  to  y(Hi  what  1  would  have,  and  what  it  is  that  I  would 
**^al  have,  1  pray  you,  when  you  be  an  carl,  to  allow  me  2000/.  more  than  1  now 
^oaire,  and  double  attendance." 

This  lady,  who  so  considerately  values  herself  upon  her  reasonableness,  most 

Vwbftbly  occasionally  nsided  here  with  her  husband,  during  Sir  John  Spencer's 

Ufttinie,  as  well   as  after  his  death,   whicb  took  place  in  1609.      Sir  John,  it 

"Ppf*™.  made  some  alterations  in  the  place,  and  "  buildcd  a  roost  lorge  ware* 
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house  rear  thereunto."  Ambassadors  were  entertained  on  several  oicasions  here. 
The  most  important  event  of  this  kind  took  place  during  the  "  Rich  Spencer's" 
proprietorship;  when  no  less  important  a  {icrHon  thikn  M.  de  Rosncy,  afXcrwards 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  Henry  IV.  of  France's  great  adviser,  was  entertained  in 
Crosby  Place.  He  came  to  London  on  a  special  embassy  to  James  I.,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  James  to  maintain  the  league  which  had  existed  betvccn 
Elizabeth,  i'rancu.  and  the  Hollanders,  and  to  prevent  him  from  making  peace 
with  Homan  Catholic  Spain.  Sully  had  one  dtlTiculty  to  contend  with.  Mujr 
excesses  had  been  euinmittcd  by  the  retinue  uf  a  former  ambassador,  and  he 
therefore  nnticipalcd  finding  a  strong  popular  prejudice  against  him.  Keferriug 
to  this  and  to  the  discredit  which  he  felt  such  transactions  cast  u|K)n  his  eouDtxy, 
Sully  writes,  "  I  was  fully  resolved  that  if  my  conduct  could  not  (^Icar  Franco 
from  this  reproach,  it  should  not  at  least  be  incurred  hv  those  over  whom  I  had 
authority-  But  in  these  cases  precepts  arc  seldom  eflectual ;  I  thcrL-forc  enforced 
thorn  by  an  example,  for  which  an  op])orlunity  hap|K-ncd  almost  immediately. 
I  was  the  next  day  accommodated  with  apartments  in  a  very  handsome  house 
(Crosby  Place),  situate  in  a  great  square,  near  which  all  my  retiuue  wvro  also 
provided  with  the  necessary  lodgings.  Some  of  tliem  went  to  entertain  themselves 
with  common  women  of  the  town.  At  the  same  place  they  met  with  some 
English,  with  whom  they  quarrelled,  fought,  and  one  of  the  English  was  killed. 
The  populace,  who  were  before  prejudiced  against  us,  being  excited  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  who  was  a  substantial  citizen,  assembled,  and  began 
loudly  to  threaten  revenge  upon  all  the  French,  even  in  their  lodgings.  The 
affair  ^oon  begfin  to  appear  of  great  consequence;  for  the  number  of  people 
assembled  upon  the  occasion  was  ]iny>enlly  incn^ased  to  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand, which  obliged  the  French  to  Jly  for  an  a-sylum  into  the  house  of  the 
ambassador.  I  did  not  at  first  take  notice  of  it  j  the  evening  advanced,  and  I 
was  playing  at  primcro  with  the  Marquis  d'Oraison,  Saint-Luc,  and  Blersn* 
court.  But  ol>8L'n*ing  them  come  in  at  different  times,  by  three  and  four 
together,  and  with  great  emotion,  I  at  last  imagined  something  extraordinary 
hod  happened,  and,  having  questioned  Tenail  and  Gatlancourt,  they  informed 
me  of  the  particulars.  The  honour  of  my  nation,  my  own  in  particular,  and  the 
intcreit  of  my  nugoliation,  were  the  first  objects  that  presented  thcmsclrcs  to  m 
mind.  I  was  also  moat  sensibly  grieved  that  my  entry  into  Txmdon  should 
marked  at  the  beginning  by  so  fatal  an  accident ;  and  at  that  moment  I  ats 
persuaded  my  cjunlenancc  jilainly  expressed  the  sentiments  with  which  I  was 
agitated.  GniiU-d  by  my  first  impulse,  I  arose,  took  a  flamljcan,  and,  ordering,' 
all  that  wn-c  in  the  house  (which  was  about  a  hundred}  to  range  Uiemselvw 
round  the  walls,  hoped  hy  this  means  to  discover  the  murdurer.  which  I  did 
without  any  dirticulty,  by  his  agitation  and  fear.  He  was  for  denying  it  at  first, 
but  I  soon  obliged  him  to  confess  the  truth.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  the  son 
of  the  Sieur  de  Conibiuit.  principal  examiner  in  Chancery^  very  rich,  and  a 
kmsman  likewise  of  Beaumont's  (the  resident  French  ambassador),  who,  entering 
at  the  momcDt,  desired  me  to  give  the  young  Combant  into  his  hands,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  save  him.  '  I  do  not  woudor,'  t  replied  to  Beaumont,  with 
an  air  of  authority  and  indignation,  '  that  the  English  and  you  are  at  variance. 
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ibic  of  preferring  Ihc  interest  of  youraclf  and  your  rclationii  to  that 
}fflie  l^g  and  the  ])ublic;  IjiitlheacTviccof  the  King,  my  master,  and  the  safety 

■«f  BO  many  gentlemen  of  good  families,  shall  not  suffer  for  such  an  Miiprudont 
strqiling  as  this.'  I  told  Beaumont  in  plain  terms,  that  Combant  should 
be  beheaded  in  a  few  minutes.  '  How,  Sir !  *  cried  Beaumont,  '  bch\:ad  a  kinsman 
of  mine,  possessed  of  two  hundred  thousand  ci-owns,  an  only  son!— il  is  but  an 
til  recompense  for  the  trouble  he  has  given  htmselft  and  the  expense  he  has 
been  at  to  aecompany  you.'  I  again  replied,  in  as  positive  a  tone,  '  I  had  no 
occasion  for  such  company.'  ami,  to  be  short,  1  ordered  Beaumont  to  quit  my 
apartment ;  for  1  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  have  him  present  in  the 
counr-il,  which  I  intcntlcd  to  hold  immediately,  in  order  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  ujMjn  Combant.     In  this  council  I  made  choice  only  of  the  oldest  and  the 

l^aeit  of  my  retinue  ;  and  the  affair  being  presently  determined,  I  sent  Amaud 
to  inform  the  Mayur  of  London  of  it,  and  to  desire  him  to  have  his  officers  ready 
the  next  day  to  conduct  the  culprit  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  to  liavc  the 
executioner  there  ready  to  receive  hiui.  The  major  returned  me  for  answer, 
that  his  livb*.  care  had  been  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  populare,  not  doubting  but 
I  would  do  him  justice,  and  that  he  was  Just  coining  to  demand  it  of  me  when 
he  received  my  letter  and  the  sentence ;  he  moreover  exhorted  mc  to  moderate 
it,  cither  because  my  severity  had  disarmed  his,  or,  which  seemed  most  probable, 
because  he  had  already  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  presents  from  the 
friends  of  the  criminal.     I  scut  again  to  this  niagiiitratc  to  inform  him  thnt  as 

ino  superior  authority,  nor  respect  for  any  person  vrhatcvcr,  had  determined  me 
to  pronounce  this  sentence,  I  couUl  not  consent  to  revcrkc  it ;  that  by  carrying  it 
into  execution  1  should  Justify  the  Xing  my  master,  and  give  the  Knglish  nation 
a  convincing  proof  that  I  had  done  cvcr)thing  upon  the  occasion  which  my  duty 
required  ;  therefore,  in  such  an  affair,  1  could  only  acquit  myself  of  it  by  com- 
mitting it  to  him,  iind  by  resigning  the  prisoner  to  such  punishment  as  justice 
and  the  laws  of  England  required.  I  accordingly  sent  Combant  to  him  ;  so  that 
the  whole  procedure  became  a  particular  affair  between  the  mayor  and  Combant, 
or  rather  Beaumont,  who,  without  much  difficulty,  obtained  this  magistrate's 
consent  to  set  Combant  at  liberty, — a  favour  which  none  could  impute  to  me  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  perceived  both  the  French  and  English  seemed  to  think  that  if 

»thc  affair  had  been  determined  by  me,  it  would  not  have  ended  bo  well  for 
Combant;  and  the  consequence  of  this  to  me,  with  respect  to  the  English  and 
French,  was  that  the  former  began  to  love  inr,  and  the  latter  to  fear  me  more.'** 
Although  the  character  of  Sully  precludes  the  idea  that  he  would  have  hesitated 
in  allowing  the  civic  authorities  to  put  Combant  to  death,  had  they  so  wished, 
yet  it  seems  to  us  tolerably  ci-idcnl  that  Sully  deserves  great  credit  fur  his 
^£ncssc  ;  his  severity  disarmed  that  of  more  dangerous  judges,  and  we  have  no 
Hdoubt  saved  the  young  man's  life.     We  may  dismiss  the  Duke  de  Sully  with  the 
Htvmark  that  by  his  address,  hiu  winning  mannci's,  ami  fth  gold  (it  is  said  he 
^bribed  the  Queen  herself),  he  completely  succeeded  iu  his  objects.     During  the 
proprietorship  of  lAird  Compton  and  his  rich  wife,  another  distinguished  tenant 
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graced  the  halls  of  Crosby  Place.  This  was  the  lady  whose  narao  was  ao  af. 
fectionately  attached  Uy  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  hia  ratnoua  romance  :  ■  The  Couotes« 
of  Pembroke's  Arcadia  '  is  its  title,  in  complimont  to  his  beloved  sister.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  this  also  was  the  lady  whom  Ben  .Jonsun  has  celcbratcil 
in  one  of  ihe  prettiest  epitaphs  in  our  lanjriiage.  The  Countcas  of  Pembroke 
lired  »o  many  years  in  Crosby  Place  that  her  hialory  is  a  part  of  its  own. 

"Underneath  tlii»  Bsble  licantc 
Lies  the  finbjeci  of  sll  rerae : 
Sidney's  sister.  Pembroke'R  mother. 
Dexll),  erf  Ihou  canst  find  anoibcr 
Good,  and  fair.  And  wise  as  alw. 
Time  sh»l1  throw  a  dart  at  ihM!" 

Spencer.  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  aon  of  the  last-mentioned  proprietor,  resided 
here  in  1638.  Thia  nobleman  naa  one  of  tlie  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
Charles  I.,  and  almost  the  first  of  his  order  who  shed  his  blood  in  his  sen-ice. 
He  was  killed  by  the  King's  side  at  llopton  Heath,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1642 
Two  years  lH>foro  Crosby  Place  had  Wen  leased  to  Sir  John  Langham,  who  was 
sheriff  in  1G4'2,  durini:;  whose  occupation  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  used  as  a  prison 
for  royalists.  His  son.  Sir  Stephen  I^ngham,  succeeded  him,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  during  his  tenancy  that  the  fire  occurred  by  which  Crosby  Plao; 
was  BO  greatly  injured,  that  from  that  period  it  censed  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling. 
In  1672  the  hall  waa  converted  into  a  Presbyterian  mci^ting-house.  and  so  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  (a  son  of  the  eminent  divine,  Calamy,  was  one  of  the  assist- 
ant preachers  here  about  1 7:26),  and  in  IG'7  the  prcxenl  houses  in  Crosby  Square 
were  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  parts  of  Uie  old  mansion  tliat  had  been  destroyed. 
It*  history  is  now  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion.  After  the  disuse  of  the  hall 
as  a  meeting-house  it  was  degraded  tnto  a  packer's  warehouse,  and  whilst  thus 
occupied,  receiveiL  the  most  serious  injury  from  the  alterations  which  were  made 
in  it  lo  1831  the  lease  upon  which  the  hall  had  been  held  expired;  and  from 
that  time  the  most  unremitting  exertions  have  been  made  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen,  who  had  taste  to  appreciate  the  historical  and  architectural  value  of 
Crosby  Place,  to  restore  the  remaining  part-^  of  the  structure  to  tlu-ir  pristine 
state:  and  the  subscriptions  received  have  in  a  great  measure  enabled  them  lo 
accomplish  this  object.  Extensive  reparations  have  taken  place,  and  much  of 
th«  original  mansion  has  been  rebuilt.  The  first  atone  of  the  new  works  was  laid 
on  the  27th  uf  June,  1836,  by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  T.  Copeland,  Lord 
Mayur,  when  a  plan  of  them,  with  other  documents  of  the  subject,  were  deposited 
in  a  bottle,  and  the  latter  placed  io  a  cavity  of  the  stone  formed  to  receive  it 
Alter  that  portion  of  the  ceremony  was  over  the  I^rd  Mayor  led  the  way  into 
the  hall,  which  was  fitted  up  in  a  charactcnstic  manner  lor  the  occasion.  Banners 
floated  along  the  walls,  the  floor  was  strewed  with  rushes,  and  a  genuine  old 
Elizabeth  breakfast,  incltiding  a  noble  baron  of  beef,  was  spread  upon  the  tables. 

Our  description  of  Crosby  Place  will  necessarily  be  but  brief,  when  com- 
pared with  the  space  we  have  devoted  to  its  history.  For  although,  as  a  work  ol 
art,  Crosby  Place  presents  some  unrivalled  features,  the  roof  of  its  hall  for 
instance,  yet  its  historical  recollections  constitute  its  greatest  charm.  If  wc 
take  as  our   guide  the  plan  of  the   vault<i  still   existing   beneath    the    site  lA 
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Crabjr  Place  and.  the  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  original  edifice 
mint  have  hcen  w  magnificent  for  its  extent  aa  fur  the   general   beauty  of  it« 
decmtioiis.     Large  as  is  the  space  u<-cupied  liy  the  hall  and  the  councit-cli>tnil>er, 
with  the  throne-room  above,  (the  only  remaining  portions  of  Crosby  Place,)  yet 
it    icarcely  occupies  half  the  extent  denoted  by  the    remain*  below   the  Hoil. 
PAnaiing  these  remaioa  there  is  one  particularly  interesting  ieature,  a  crypt  with 
a  finely  groined  roof,  now  oecupied  as  a  wine  cellar.  From  its  situatiun  it  appears 
higUj  probable  that  this  stood   beneath  a  chapel  belonging  to  CroBby  Place  ; 
alUtcmgh  we  must  also  state  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qualiliud  to 
judge  that  it  belonged  to  a  chapel  of  the  old  Priory  of  St.  Helen's.  The  entrance 
lo    Crosby  Place  is  through  a  small    gateway :    as  we  pass    through  this,  the 
view  shown  at  tho  comniLncemeDt  of  our  paper  meets  the  eye.     This  Is    tlie 
exterior  of  the   hall,  consisting  of  one  story  only,  with  its  lofty   and  elegant 
windows,  and  its  exquisitely  beautiful  oriel  window,  reaching  from  the  ground 
to   the  top  of  the  building,  and  the  exterior  of  the  council-chamber,  with  the 
ihrodc-room   above      It  may  be  noticed  that  the  two  windows  to  the  extreme 
riglit  of  the  hall  differ  from  the  remainder,  in  being  closvr  tugelher.     These 
L  B^^'^  tight  to  a  part  of  the  building  which   formed    the  gallery  of   the  hall, 
Bcxtending  over  the  gateway  seen  in  the  drawing,  which  leads  into  Crosby  Square, 
formerly  the  inner  court  of  the  great  mansion.     Beneath  this  gateway,  it  is  sup- 
poecd,  was  the  original  entrance  to  the  hall ;  at  present,  however,  we  reach  the 
interior  of  Crosby  Place  through  a  low  ])oatcm  doorway,  situated  in  the  angle 
between  the  wall  of  the  council -chamber  and  the  great  oriel  window.     We  first 
cnti?r  upon  the  council-chamber,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  dining-rocm. 
Tliit  is  lighted  by  two  windows  which  look   into  the  small  quadrangle  we  have 
juat  quitted,  and  by  one  situated  in  the  left-band  comer  of  the  opposite  walL 

»Tbi8  window  JH  large,  lofly,  and  of  a  very  unique  character — a  restoration  of  a 
former  work.  There  was  formerly  also  a  beautiful  bay  window  looking  into  tho 
quadrangle,  and  the  blank  arch  of  which  still  remains.  The  only  other  peculiar 
•ealores  of  this  room  are  the  flat,  maasv-ribbed  ceiling,  which  is  modem,  (and 
MlthuQgb  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  room,  forms  still  but  a  poor 
*alstitute  for  the  elaborately  elegant  work  of  stucco  and  gold,  with  dropping 
pendints,  which  formerly  met  the  eye  in  the  same  place  ;)  and  the  chimney -piece, 
whtcli  consists  of  a  low.  pointed,  and  very  broad  arch,  set  within  square  deep 
inouldings.  We  next  ascend  to  the  throne-room  :  why  so  called  it  is  impossible 
^  Hy-  This  ia  a  very  Iteautiful  room,  with  a  rounded  ceiling,  divided  into 
•iiall  compartments  by  slender  ribs  of  oak,  and  lighted  in  a  very  similar  manner 
^  'he  room  beneath.  One  of  the  windows,  however,  looking  into  the  quad- 
'^'^gle  has  the  additional  ornament  of  a  richly-painted  border,  and  the  window 
>B  the  comer  i«  still  more  unique,  as  well  as  infinitely  more  beautiful,  than  tliat 
"^  the  council-chamber  directly  below.  It  extends  from  floor  to  ceiling,  ie 
"^tuated  within  a  small  recess  panelled  at  the  sides  and  beautifully  ornamented 
"^  the  top,  and  xst  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  slender  stem  in  the  centre, 
»hich  at  the  top  has  a  small  knot  of  ornament  falling,  like  a  bunch  of  fruit,  a 
"ttlfoneach  side,  and  giving  to  the  stem,  when  seen  from  the  opposite  wall, 
otH-  at  the  most  graceful  forms  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    Descending  to  the 
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eounril-phamhcr,  we  find,  besides  the  low  postern  door  tlirnugh  which  wc  rnlorod, 
8  larger  one,  which  udinits  us  into  the  inm'rmost  sanctuary  of  the  place, — ihc 
Great  Hall.  The  noble  proportions  of  this  place,  and  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
its  roof,  built  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  will  Ijo  more 
evident  to  our  readers  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  engraving  of  the 
hall  than  from  any  written  dewription  that  we  could  give  them.  We  pass  on, 
therefore,  to  notice  such  other  of  its  chief  features  as  the  engraving  docs  not  or 
cannot  oonvcy.  And  first  ns  to  its  dimensions.  It  is  M  feet  long,  27^  brood,  and 
40  feet  high.  The  breadth  of  the  oriel  window  is  10  feet  10  inches,  and  its 
height  the  height  of  the  hall.  This  window  is  richly  decorated  with  a  scries  of 
armorial  bearings,  the  tasteful  and  munificent  prescntof  Thomas  Willement,  Esq., 
and  which,  though  of  no  recent  an  origin,  ha>x'  all  the  appearance  of  ancient  works 
of  art.  We  see  among  them  the  arms  of  St.  Helen's  Priory,  the  earliest  proprietor 
of  the  place,  of  Sir  John  Crosby  tho  builder,  of  the  City  of  London,  sn  many  of 
whose  eminent  citizens  have  made  the  hall  ring  again  with  the  sound  of  festive 
hospitality,  of  Richard  the  "  crook-backed  tyrant,"  whose  few  days'  residence  here 
will  preserve  the  name  of  Croaby  Place  when  the  last  vestige  of  its  architectural 
glories  shall  hare  disappeared,  and  of  Henry's  muplered  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  wise,  lc;»rned,  amiable,  and  witty  author  of  the '  Utopia."  The  remainder 
ooniprisc  the  arms  and  badges  of  Richard's  Queen,  and  of  the  House  of  York,  Sir 
Thomas  D'Aruy.  William  Il<md  and  his  i*onipany,  and  the  "Rich  Spencer''  and 
his  com|>any.  The  other  windows  of  tlic  halt  are  similarly  decorated,  those  on 
the  same  side  containing  the  arms  of  various  subscribers  to  the  expenses  of  the 
restoration,  and  those  on  the  opposite,  among  others,  of  Sir  John  Rest,  the  Duke 
of  Sully.  I^rtl  Compton,  and  the  prc-K'nt  owner,  W.  P.  Willianrs  Freeman,  Esq. 
In  the  very  beautiful  roof  of  the  oriel  window  wc  perceive,  among  the  knots  of 
foliage  that  still  bloom  for  us  as  they  bloomed  for  our  ancestors  hundreds  of  yean 
ago,  a  boss  of  sujK'rior  size,  on  which  is  carved  in  reliefa  ram  trippant, — the  crest 
of  Sir  John  Crosby,  and  which  is  looked  upon.  a:nd  in  all  probability  correctly, 
as  having  been  placed  there  by  Sir  John  himself  to  commemorate  bis  name  m 
the  founder  of  the  magnificence  around.  Thy  louvre,  or  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  has  caused  much  discussion.  In  ancient  halla  the  smoke  had  frequcotlyiu 
other  mode  of  escape  than  by  the  lou\Tc ;  but  here  there  is  a  regular  chimney,  with 
n  front  like  that  of  the  council-chamber : — perhaps  the  chimney  was  of  later  con- 
struction. The  aperture  of  the  louvre  is  now  closed  by  the  same  piece  of  wood- 
work that  was  formerly  clc»-ated  above  it.  The  pavement  of  the  hall  remains  lo 
a  certain  extent  in  its  original  state,  when  it  was  paved  with  stone  in  small  square 
slabs  arranged  diagonally,  the  whole  being  divided  b}  five  lines  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  running  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other.  "  It  is  singular," 
says  Mr.  UlacUburno,*  "  that  Croaby  Hall  shows  no  indication  of  a  rainni  dais; 
and  the  only  instance  I  rrcoUect  of  a  similar  departure  from  the  general  custom 
is  to  be  met  with  at  Sawston  Hall,  Cambridgcshiw."  The  walls  of  the  part  thus 
distinguished  were  usually  hung  wi.h  arras,  and  this  was  no  doubt  tho  case 
in  Crosby  Hall.  The  dais  }iere  must  have  occupied  a  very  large  space,  as  the 
oriel  window,  which  was  always  included  in  it,  stands  at  some  considexable  distance 
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fron  |]k' northern  frail,     la  Uiis  wall  there  was  iiiuet  probably  a  conimiinioatbii 
iritb  a  little  raoiD  itiU  t-xUting  bvhiiul  it,  Irutii  which  a  hniiilsomG  diKirway,  with 
tbrro  lights  above  (lately  restored),  led  iiitu  Uiu  part  which  waa  then,  it  is  supposed. 
tr»o  miiill  priTJitr  garden  or  "pleaaauncc"  of  the  inansiitn,  but  wliich  nuw  forins 
tn  epcn  «pacc  in  front  of  St.  Helen's  Church.     I^Aally,  we  may  notice  the  gallery 
i»r  tho  hall,  which  still  remains,  tlu>iigh  atrippcd  of  all  Its  decoration,  ami  hidden 
by  tlifl  canvass  which  covers  that  end  of  tho  room.    Wc  have  taken  tho  liWrty 
to    rotore  it  in  our  engraving  to  what  wc  may  conceive  to  bo  sotnetliin^  like 
it»    original   aspect.      Galleries  of  this  kind  were  generally  denominated  the 
MUmtrels' Gallery,  and  the  name  bespeaks  its  use.     At  the  Gst  comiiicinurutlon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Greshiim,  celebrated  on  tho  I2th  of  July,  I83!2.  the  gallery  of 
Crosby  Hall  was  occupied  by  the  choir  engaged  in  tho  musical  performance  of 
that  tntercsLJng  festival  after  the  conclusion  of  the  aeriirc  in  the  church.     This, 
if  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  cloqueat  Gresham  profesMr  of  music,  given 
in    n  liTture  delivered  in  Crosby  Hull  in  I83S,  was  but  a  type  of  the  rich  mu- 
sical mcmorie»i  of  the  place.     Referring  to  one  of  the  many  madrigals,  and  other 
vocal  pieces, composed  in  honour  of  tho  "  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west,"  under 
the  jfoctical  appellation  of  Ori;ina,  and  which  it  has  been  supposed    Elizalicth 

»hci-]ielf  could  not  resist  from  encouraging,  Mr.  Taylor   aays,   and  with  bia  re* 
^niarks  wc  conclude  : — 
"  In  this  spacious  and  beautiful  hall  we  may  not  only  be  sure  that  these  com- 
positions  have  ofU-n  been  sung,  but  tliLs  is  the  b.ily  remaining  edifice  in  Lrmdon 
>n  which  wc  may  feci   equally  assured  that  some  of  our  greatest  vocal  writers 
nave  assembled  to  give  and  to  receive  pleasure  in  the  social  performance  of  their 
own  compositions.      Near  to  this  spot  was  bom  and  lived  the  celebrated  William 
ByrJc.  whose  writings  remain  to  this  day  monuments  of  splendid  genius  and  pro- 
found erudition;  from  whom  his  scholar,   Morlcy,  gratefully  confessed  to  have 
'  ■*ceivo4  the  will  and  the  |)ower  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  and  Kearehing 
.     **Ut  of  the  hidden  mysteries  and  divine  enjoyments  of  bis  art,  and  derived  the 
■I'^^^h  and  the  means  to  live  in  after  times.'     Near  to  this  spot  was  also  bom  tho 
^P^pil  whose  ufTectiunate  gratitude  is  recoiiled  in  these  words,  and  whose  workti 
^o-uiiduntly  prove  that  he  liad  indulged  in  no  vain  and  visionary  iiaticipations  in 
1'''odicling  their  prolonged  existence.     Near  to  this  spot  also  lived  the  sweetest 
^*    all  that  illustrious  choir,  who  enriched  our  art  with  never-dying  strains.  John 
'"ilbye.     Near  this  spot  were  produced  those  compositions  which  are  stiil  the 
•t^Utiy  and  delight  of  his  aucccssors,  and  which  arc  destined  to  charm  generations 
jot  to  come.     Near  this  spot,  too.  stood  the   princely    mansion  of  Greshain,    bc- 
^^^catlted  by  him  to  the  ui»e  and  benefit  of  his  lellow-cilizeiis,  where  he  designed 
**^truction  in  religion,  in  science,  and  in  art,  to  bo  freely  and  liberally  dispensed 
*^  all;  founding  a  temple  of  learning,  whose  doors  should  be  ojjcn,  and  whose 
^*lvsntagcs  should  be  accessible,  to  every  in(|uirer  after  knowledge,  however 
^Utnble  in  station  or  mean  in  acquirements;  and,  lastly,  near  t\iis  spot  repose  tho 
hotiourcd  remains  of  its  fouinler   (in  the  same  church    that  contains  the  ashea  of 

I^ir  Juhn  Crosby,  the  founder  of  the  splendid  '  Place').     Here,  then,  a  thuusand 
^QUrcsting  associations  crowd  ujion  the  mind,  and  connect  themselves  with  the 
nvcs  and  labours  of  these  illustrious  men ;  for  hero  the  musician,  as  well  as  tho 
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XIX.— OLD    WIUTEMAI.T.. 

Therk  are,  doubttess,  few  of  our  metropolitan  readers  who  have  not.  liko 
ourselves,  often  atood  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  pazc  on  that  magnificent  work, 
the  Banqueting  House,  o]>poslte,  and  to  ponder  on  the  solemn  and  momentous 
'ovcnt,  tbe  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which  seems  (so  instantaneously  does  the 
sight  of  the  one  rocal  the  memory  of  the  other)  to  be  recoi-ded  in  indelible 

I  characters  on  the  very  walls.  They  have  also,  we  have  no  doubt,  wondered, 
as  we  have  often  wondered,  thiough  which  of  those  beautifid  windows  the 
King  passed  to  the  funereal -loo  king  seafluld,  with  its  eentntl  block  and  axu, 
masked  executioner^  and  surrounding  seo  of  faces;  and  reviewed,  as  we  have 
rcTiewedj  all  the  long  train  ofasitociutions  eonnccted  with  that  act,  and  with  the 
icn  by  whose  agency  it  was  achieved.  And,  alworbcd  in  sueh  thoughts,  there, 
'perhaps,  have  generally  ended  our  mutual  remintsccnccs  of  Whitehall.  The 
Banqueting  House  only  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  and  hi.s  father;   and 
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Lhero  are  no  other  remains  of  nny  imiMrtancc  of  the  once  famoue  palaca  to  direct 
ihe  attention  to  its  earlier  lustory.    The  scene  is.  indeed,  strang<uly  altered.    The 
spectators  of  the  King's  execution  stood  where  wo  now  stand;  but  the  present 
busy  street  was  then  the  enclosed  court-yard  of  the  royal  mansion,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  immense  irregular  mass  uf  liuildings,  extending  from  Scotland  Yard 
and  Wallingford  House  (the  site  of  the  Admiralty)  on  the  north,  to   Cannon 
Bow  and  the  top  of  liowning  Street  on  the  south,  and  east  and  west  from  the 
Thames  to  St,  James's  Part.     Wlicre  we  now  find  tho  Trvasury  and  the  offices 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  then  stood  the  Tennis  Yard  and  Cui'kpit,  carrying  back 
tho  memory  to  tlieir  sporl-lovjiig  founder,  Henry  VIII..  and  still  carlitT,  to  tho 
times  when  that  monarch  came  hither  as  a  guest  to  enjoy  the  splendid  hospitality 
of  his  great  minister,  Wolsey,  meditating  perhaps  the  while  liyw  he  should  rejiay 
him   Ity  utter   disgrace    and    ruin ;    a    concJusion  towards  which  his  thoughts 
would  he  rapidly  accelerated,  when  tlicy  had  once  taken  the  direction,  by  the 
.siijht  of  the  wealth  spread  around  him  on  all  sides.     Now.  however,  there  are  no 
sifih  visible  indications  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Whitehall ;  and  it  is  only  whcuue 
iK-gin  purposely  to  reflect  upon  its  history  that  wc  find  the  multitude  of  rccel- 
leitions  of  tlic  highest  interest  that  pertain  naturally  to  the  sjwt  flow  in   upon 
us.     Whitehall,   or  rather   the   palace,  for  that  name  was  unknown  till  after 
Wolsoy'a  time,  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  dc  Burgh,  the  eminent  but  jiersc- 
cuted  Justiciary  of  Englanil  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.     He  bequeathed  it 
to  the  convent  of  the  Black  Kriurs  in  Holborn,  and  they  sold  it  to  Walter  dc 
Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1248.     From  that  time  it  was  called  York  Hou^e, 
and  remained  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  sec. 
The   last   archiepiscopal   owner   was  Wolsey  ;   during   whose   residence  it  was 
characterized  by  u  Kumi)tiio«8  magnificence  that  most  probably  lias  never  been 
equalled  in  tlio  house  of  any  other  English  subject,  or  Rur])assed  in  tho  jialaccs  of 
many  of  its  Kings.     In  Ills  gallery,  on  divers  tables,  were  a  great  number  of  rich 
stufl's  of  silk,  in  whole  pieces,  and  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  as  velvet,  satin, 
damask,  talTt^ta^  &c.     The  walls  were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,  cloth  cif 
silver,  and  other  rich  cloths  ofUit-ers  colours.    Here  hung  his  suit  of  copes,  wliirh 
Cnvendisli,  his  gentleman-usher  anil  biographer,  says  was  the  richest  he   hod 
ever   seen  in  this  country.     In  two  chambers,  called  respectively  the  Gilt  ant! 
the    Council  Chambers,   were   set   in   each  two   broad  and  long  tables,  upon 
trestles,   with    an  almost   incredible  quantity  of  the   most  valuable  plate,     fc 
the  Gilt  Chamber  all  was  gilt,  and  a  cupboard,  standing  under  the  window, 
was  furnished   wholly  with  plate  of  solid  gold,  whereof  a  part  was  enriched 
witli  ]iearls   and    other   precious   gems.      In    the    Cuuncil   Chamber   all   na 
siU'er,  and   parcel   gilt.      He   maiutaiued   a  train   of  eight  hundred  pcrwnt. 
among  whom  were  nine  or  ten    lords,   fifteen   knights,   and  forty  squires,     llii 
very  domestics  must  have   thought  themselves  personages  of  no  little  consider- 
ation, for  his  cook  wore  a  satin  or  velvet  jerkin,  and  a  chain  of  gold  round  his 
neck.     Wolscy'fi  own  appearance  was  worthy  of  the  central  object  of  this  rich 
picture.    His  portly  figure  was  set  off  with  silk  and  satins  of  the  finest  tcili»e 
and  th*i  richest  scarlet  or  crimson  dyes.    On  his  neck  and  shoulders  he  wore 
a  tippet  of  costly  sables;    his  gloves  were  of  red  silk,  his  Cardlnar*  hal  of 
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scarlet  4nd  )iU  sliocs  silver  gilt,  iolttid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  AVhen  ha 
ap|>eared  in  public  the  ImC  was  boruc  before  him  by  a  person  of  rank;  he  waa 
immcdifttcly  proccdpd  bv  two  pric«l8  of  stately  height  aud  noble  appearantrc, 
each  carrying  a  ponderous  silver  cross ;  before  these  rode  two  ^ntlcmcn 
bearing  silver  staves;  and  in  front  of  all  marched  his  pursuivant-at-arms,  mth 
a  huge  silver-gilt  maco.  Wolsey,  as  a  priest,  rode  on  a  mule,  with  saddle  and 
saddle-eloth  of  crimson  velvet,  and  stirruijs  of  silver  gilt;  hut  his  followers  were 
all  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  richly  cspuritioned,  perfect  in  training  and  spirit. 
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At  his  Icvec.  which  he  held  every  morning;  at  an  early  hour,  after  a  very  short 
mass,  he  always  appeared  clad  in  red.  And  thus  "lie  lived  a  \ong  seaoon,"  says 
Cavendish,  "ruling  all  within  this  rciilm  appertaining  nnto  the  King  by  his 
wisdom ;  and  all  other  weighty  matters  of  foreign  regions  with  which  the  King 
of  this  realm  had  any  occasion  to  intermeddle.  All  ambnssadors  of  foreign 
potentates  were  always  despatched  hy  his  discretion,  to  whom  they  had  always 
access  for  their  despatch.  •  •  •  • 

"  And  when  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty,  for  his  recreation,  to  repair  unto  the 
Cardinal's  house,  as  he  did  divers  times  in  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wanted 
DO  preparations,  or  goodly  furniture,  with  viands  of  the  finest  stjrt  that  might 
i>e  providtxl  for  money  or  friendship ;  such  plcasun's  were  then  devised  for  tho 
King's  comfort  and  consolation  as  might  be  invented,  or  by  man's  wit  imagined. 
The  banquets  were  set  forth,  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a  sort 
and  cosily  manner  that  it  was  a  heaven  tn  behold.  There  wanted  no  dames  or 
damsels  meet  or  apt  to  dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the 
time,  with  other  goodly  disports,  Then  was  there  all  kind  of  music  and  hnrmony 
act  forth,  with  excellent  voices  both  of  men  and  children.     I  have  seen  the  King 
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suddenly  come  in  tlillher  in  a  miulc,  with  a  dotcn  of  other  masken,  all  in  ^urmcuLs 
like  shcplici'ds,  made  uf  fine  doth  of  gold  and  fmc  crimson  satin  pancd,  anil  caps 
of  tho  same,  with  visors  of  good  proportion  of  visnomy  ;  their  hairK  and  beards 
either  of  fine  ^\d  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of  black  silk  ;  having 
sixteen  torchbcarers,  besides  their  drums,  and  other  ]>cr&uns  attending  U]>on  them, 
with  visors,  and  clothed  nil  in  satin  of  Uie  same  eoloure.     And  at  his  coming,  and 
before  he  came  into  the  hall,  yc  shall  understand  that  he  eanic  by  water  to  the 
water-gate,  without  any  noise:  where,  against  his  coming,  ivcro  laid  ehargeU 
many  chambers,  an'l  at  his  landing  they  were  all  shot  oflT,  which    made  such  a 
vuiiiblc  in  the  uir  ttiat  it  was  like  thunder.     It  made  all    the  nobU-men,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitting 
quiftly   at    a    solemn    banejuut ;     under    this    sort; — First,    ye    shall     perceive 
that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  banc|uet-wisc  covered,  my 
I^rd  Cardinal  sitting  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  and  there  having  his  scrviee  nil 
alone  ;  and  then  was  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, or  a  gentleman  and  gi-nllc- 
woman,  throughout  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber  on  the  one  side,  which 
made  anil  joined  as  it  were  but  one  table.     All  which  oi*der  and  device  was 
and  devised  by  the  Lord  Snnds,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King;  and  also  bv 
Henry  Guilford,  Comptroller  to  the  King.     Tlien  immediately  after  this 
shot  of  guns  tho  Cardinal  desired  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  to  loek 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matU-r 
They,  thereupon  looking  out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  retumeJ  again, 
showed  him  that  it  seemed  tu  theiit  there  ehould  bo  some  noblemen  and  stran 
arrived  nt  his  briilgc.  as  ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.    With  that  <pioih 
tlie  Cardinal,  ■  I  shall  desire  you,  because  ye  can  sjH»ik  French,  to  take  the  jiaiis 
to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  encounter  and  to  rcccii'c  them  according  to  their 
estates,  and  to  conduct  them  into  this  chamber,  where  they  shall  sec  us.  and  all 
these  noble  personages;  sitting  merrily  at  our  banquet,  desiring  them  to  sit  down 
with  us,  and  to  take  jiart  uf  our  fare  and  pastime.'     Then  they  went  incontinent 
down  into  the  hall,  where  they  received  them  with  twenty  new  torches,  and  con- 
veyed thetii  up  into  the  chamber,  with  such  a  number  of  drums  and  llfesas  t  have 
seldom  seen  together  at  one  time  in  any  masque.     At    their   arrival    into  tht' 
chamber,  two  and  two  together,  they  went  directly  l>cforc  the  Cardinal  where  lie 
sat.  saluting  lum  very  reverently  ;  to  whom  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  them  said, 
'  Sir,  forasmuch  as  they  be  strangers  and  can  speak  no  English,  tliey  have  desired 
me  to  declare  unto  your  grace  thus:  They,  having  understanding  uf  this  ytmt 
triumphant  banquet,  where  was  assenibled  such  a  number  of  excellent  fair  damrs, 
could  do  no  less,  under  thcsupjiortati^^n  of  your  good  grace,  but  to  repair  hither  In 
view  as  well  their  Incomj^arable  beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  them  at  muinchanre. 
and  thr^n  after  to  d.ince  with  them,  and  so  to  have  of  them  acquaintance.     AuJ. 
sir.  they  furthermore  recjuiro  of  your  grace  licence  to  accomplish  the  cause  of 
their  re]jair.'     To  whom  the  Cardinal  answered  that  he  was  very  well  contented 
they  should  do  so.     'I'hen  the  maskers  vrcnt  first  and  saluted  all  tho  dames  as 
they  s;it.  and  then  returned  to  the  most  worthiest,  and  there  opened  a  cu]>  full  of 
gold,  with  fi-owtis  and  other  pieces  of  coin,  to  whom  they  set  divert  pieces  to  ewt 
at.     Thus  in  this  manner  perusing  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  some 
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they  lost,  an<l  or  sonic  they  von.     And  thus  done,  they  returned  unto  the  Cardi- 
Dul.  with  great  reverence,  pouring  down  all  tlic  crowns  in  the  cup,  which  xran 
al>oiit  tuo  hundred  crowns.     '  At  nil,'  quoth  the  Cardinal,  and  so  cfliit  the  dice, 
A-nd  won  thuni  all  at  a  cast ;  whereat  wits  great  Joy  made.     Then  (juoth  the  Car- 
dinal to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,   'I  pray  you,'  quoth   he,   'show  them    tlmt  it 
Bcciiieth  mc  that  there  should  l>c  among  them  some  noble  man,  whom   1  supjiosc 
tu  lie  much  mure  worthy  of  honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  reum  and  place  than  1, 
to  tvhmn  I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my  place  according  to 
\ny  duly.'    Then  spake  my  Lord  Chamlwrlnin   unto  tlictn  in  French,  dechiring 
my  Lord  Cardinal's  mind,  and  they  rounding  him  again  in  the  ear,  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  said  to  mv  Lord  Cardinal, '  Sir.  they  confess,'  quoth  he, '  that  among 
thcin  there  is  such  a  noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  grace  can  appoint  him  from  the 
rtther,  he  is  contented  to  discloac  hiinself.  ami  to  accept  your  place  most  worthily.* 
NVith  that  the  Canlinal,  taking  a  good  advisement  among  them,  at  the  la«t  quoth 
he,  •  Mc  secmcth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  should  be  even  he."      And 
^vitH  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair,  and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  tlic 
black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  liand.     The  person  tu  whom  ho  offered  then  his 
Pflair  was  Sir  Kdward  Neville,  a  comely  kniglit,  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much 
***«riT  rcHemblud  the  King's  person  in  that  mask  than  any  other.     'I'ho  King,  hear- 
dg   and  perceiving  the  Cardinal  so  deceived  in  liis  estimation  and  choice,  could 
"ot    forbear  Inuglung.  but  ]>Iuckcd  down  his  visor,  and  Master  Neville's  also. 
*^n(l  dashed  out  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates 
'nerc  as.semblcd,  seeing  the  King  to  he  there  amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much. 
•"lie  Cardinal  cfl-soons  desired  his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate ;  to  whom 
t^hi!  King  answered  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his  apparel ;  and  so  departed, 
4n<]  went  straight  into  ray  lord's  bedchamber,  where  was  a  great  fire  made  and 
prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with  rich  and  ]irincely  gannentji. 
■'*-*><l  in  the  time  of  the  King's  absence  the  dislies  of  the  banquet  wero  clean 
***»ton  up,  and  the  tables  spread  iigain  with  new  and  sweet  perfumed  cloths; 
ovory  man  sitting  still  until  the  King  and  his  ma-skera  came  in  among  them  again, 
^^C'ry  man  being  newly  a)iparelled.     Then  the  King  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth 
?*  Ostatc,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before.     Then 
**  Came  a  new  banquet  before  the  King's  Majesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  through  the 
^■•Ics,  wherein,  I  suppose?,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above,  of  wondrous 
_*tly  meats  and  devices subtilly  devised.     Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night 
»t>i  banqueting,  dancing,  aud  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  comfort  o)' 
*-<>o    King,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  noblliiy  there  assembled." 

This  account   derives  additional  interest  from    the    circumstance    that  Shak- 
**Po»c,  in  his  Henry  VIIl.,  has  almost  literally   followed  it  in  most  of  its  details, 
T"^*!  with  great  dramatic  skill  made  it  the  foundation  uf  the  scene  where  Henry, 
*•*  ''perusing  all  the  ladies,"  (irst  sees  Anne  BoUyn,  and  is  smitten  with  her 
^*ttutT.     And  what  a  contrast  docs  not  all  this  festivity,  and  mirth,  and  "full- 
piOTro"  enjoyment,  present  to  the  heart-sickening  despair  fell  by  the  same  prelate, 
***     the  same  place,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Dukes    of  SuIFolk  and  Norfolk 
^Hitcd  upon  him  in  the  very  chambers  which  had  ititnesscd  all  that  festivity,  and 
*^*^VU  him  he  must  quit  York  Place,  for  the  King  meant  to  live  there  himself! 
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[WolMjr  ramndeiiDg  tlw  OrMt  Snd.*] 

The  next  day  he  did  quit  it,  and  from  his  barge  on  the  ThameB  looked  perhaps 
for  the  last  time  on  the  halls  and  towers  of  York  Place,  and  bade 
"  Farewell — a  long  farewell — to  all  his  greatness." 

FiddcB,  in  his  Life  of  Wolscy,  saya  that  the  Cardinal  bnilt  a  great  part  of 
York  House ;  and  the  statement  is  strengthened  by  a  passage  in  Storcr** 
Metrical  History  of  Wolsey  (1599),  in  which  are  the  following  lines: — 

"  Wliere  fruitful  Thames  salutes  the  learned  shore 
Web  this  grave  prelate  and  the  musefl  plac'd, 
And  by  those  waves  he  builded  had  before 
A  royal  house  with  learned  muses  Rrac'd, 
But  by  his  death  imperfect  and  defac'd." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  among  these  erections  a  "  White  Hall,  properly  ao 
called,  was  erected  by  Wolsey,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  freshness  of  its 
appearance,  when  compared  with  the  ancient  buildings  of  York  House;"  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  present  appellation.  On  Wolscy 's  fall,  in  1529,  we  know 
that  the  name  of  York  Place  was  prohibited,  though  no  other  appears  to  have 
been  immediately  substituted  for  it,  except  hy  the  popular  voice.  Shakspcrc 
refers  to  this  change  in  his  Henry  VIII.,  in  a  passage  interesting  not  on  that 
account  only.  One  gentleman  is  giving  to  two  others  a  description  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  which  occur  the  following  lines:— ^ 

"So  slie  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent,  Sir, 

Vou  must  no  more  call  it  York-place— that  is  past ; 
For,  Bincc  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost  I 
Tis  now  the  king's,  and  call'd  Whitcball. 

3  Gent.  I  know  it} 

But  'tis  BO  lately  aller'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  mc." 


*  Vnm  It  drawing  in  Mr.  Douce'a  copy  of  CsTendlBhi  LilV  of  VifAtef, 
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TOiiB  coronation  took  place  on  ihc  Ist  of  June,  1533.  Hcnrj-  and  Anne  had 
uccn  married  at  Whitehall  on  the  previous  *25th  of  January  in  a  vcr\'  Kccret, 
II  n- sovereign  nice  style.  Dr.  Lcc,  one  of  the  court  chaplHins,  was  summuntHl  vtry 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  lo  celebnutc  wash  in  a  remote  garn?t  oF  the 
palace,  whtre,  to  his  astunitdimcnt,  he  found  the  King  with  two  of  the  grooms  of 
his  iK-dchanibcr,  and  Anne  Bylvyii.witli  her  trainbearer  Airs.  Savage,  afterwards 
the  Lady  Berkeley.  Lee,  however,  although  »  court  chaplain,  would  not,  it  ia 
said  perform  that  ceremony  till  Henry  overcame  all  srrnplrs  bv  saying  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  derided  in  liia  fiivour  iia  lo  the  divorce  of  his  previous  wife, 
Kalherine.  About  this  time  the  King  made  many  alterations  in  the  ]>aiace,  as 
wc  team  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1536.  This  act  recited  that  the 
old  palace  of  Wcatminstcr  w.iH  then  and  had  been  a  long  time  before  iu  utter 
ruin  and  decay,  and  that  the  King  had  latelv  obtained  one  great  mautiion-plaeo 

I  and  house,  and  that  upon  the  soil  and  ground  thereof  ho  li»d  "  mast  5nm]ituously 
and  curiously  buildcd  and  edilicd  many,  and  distinct,  beautiful,  costly,  aud 
pleasant  lodgings,  buildings,  and  mansions,"  and  adjoining  thereunto  "  had 
made  a  park,  and  waited  and  environed  it  round  with  brick  and  stone,  and  there 
devised  and  ordained  many  and  singular  commodious  things,  pleasures,  and  other 
necessaries,  apt  and  convenient  lo  appertain  to  so  noble  a  prince  for  his  pasliuio 
and  solace."  It  was  then  enacted  that  all  the  said  ground,  mansion,  and 
buildings,  together  with  the  said  park  and  the  entire  space  between  Clearing 
Cross  and  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  from  the  Tliames  un  the  cast  side  to  the 

I  park  wall  westward,  should  be  deemed  and  called  the  King's  Palace  of  West- 
minster. Among  these  was  a  gallery  which  Wolsey  had  set  up  at  Esher  not 
long  before  his  disgrace.  As  Pennant  obser\*cs  in  a  striking  passage — "  Hcury 
had  an  uncommon  eompositionj  his  savage  cruelty  could  not  suppress  his  love 
of  the  oris;  his  love  of  the  arts  rould  nt>t  soften  his  savage  cruelty.  The  prinrc 
who  could,  with  the  utmost  .rang  froid,  hum  ('alholics  and  Protestants,  take  off 

I  the  heads  of  (ho  partners  of  his  bed  one  day,  and  celebrate  new  nuptials  the  next, 
Tiad  nulwithstanding  a  strong  taste  for  refined  pleasures."  He  was  a  scholar,  a 
lover — pcribrmer^and  composer  of  music,  a  writer  of  ballads,  and  so  good  an 
architect  that  Jt  has   been   considered  as  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  tumb  he 

I  desigueil  fur  himself  was  never  completed.  He  formed  a  colleetiou  of  [liclurcs  at 
Whitehall,  which  aftcr^'ards  became  the  nuclcns  cif  the  splendid  collection  of 
Charles  I.  He  made  munificent  proposals  to  Ilaffaellc  and  Titian,  neither  of 
whnm  however  accepted  them,  though  the  former  painted  a  "  St.  George"  for 
him.  One  eminent  artist,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  over  to  England 
by  the  reputation  of  his  taste  and  generosity ;  we  allude  to  Hans  Holbein,  who  was 
introduced  lo  Henry  VIll.  by  Sir  Thomas  More, at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where  a 
number  of  the  painter's  works  had  been  previously  distributed  round  the  walls. 
The  King  immediately  took  him  into  his  sorvioe,  gave  him  an  apartment  in 

Whitehall  and  a  pension,  besides  ])aying  him  for  his  pictures.     From  Holbein, 
M'ho  was  a  universal  genius,  he  received  the  design  of  a  magnificent  Gate-house, 

vhich  he  built  in  front  of  the  palace,  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  Tilt-yard. 

[This  ediGcc  was  constructed  of  small  8(piare  stones  and  flint  boulder,  presenting 

two  different  colours,  glazed,  and  disposed  in  a  tessellated  manner.     On  each 
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front  were  four  naturally-coloured  and  gilt  busts,  which  resisted  all  the  influenccB 
of  the  weather.     Three  of  these  busts  were  traced  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Smith 
into  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  Peter  Luard  Wright,  Esq.,  where 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  of  having  drawings  made  from  them  to  engTBve 
in  his  work.     They  were  of  terra  cotta,  larger  than  life,  and,  it  is  said,  repre- 
sentations  of  Henry  VII.,   Henry  VIII.,   and   Fisher,    Bishop  of  Bochecter. 
Mr.  Smith   supposes  them   to   be  the  work  of  Torregiano.      It  was  removed 
in    1750,   in    order   to   widen    the    street,    when    it   was   begged   by   William 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  George  II.,  with   the  intention  of  erecting 
it  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk  in  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor,  of  which  ho  was 
ranger.     But  the  intention  was  never  fulfilled,     A  very  forcible  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Henry  held  this  distinguished  artist  is  given  in  the  following 
anecdote : — A  nobleman  of  high  rank  one  day  roused  Holbein's  anger  to  so  hi^ 
a  degree  by  intruding  upon  him  whilst  he  was  occupied  at  his  easel,  that  ^e 
latter  thrust  him  down  stairs.     Alarmed  at  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  so 
rash  an  act,  Holbein  instantly  sought  the  King's  protection  by  telling  the  whole 
story.     The  nobleman  followed  to  present  his  complaint,  but  found  that  his  royal 
master  not  only  defended  the  painter,  but  threatened  himself  with  his  severest 
displeasure  if  he  contrived  or  adopted  any  mode  of  revenge.     "  You  have  not 
now  to  deal  with  Holbein,"  said  the  King  to  his  irritated  but  humbled  listener, 
"  but  with  me.     Remember,  that  of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  as  many  lords, 
but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein."     We  should  make  the  most  of  all  these  gonial 
and  excellent  traits  in  Henry's  character,  not  only  that  it  is  but  justice  to  do  so, 
but  also  that  the  imagination  may  be  a  little  sweetened  after  the  disgust  it  must 
always  experience  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  on  account  of  the  illustrious  blood 
he  has  shed,  the  countless  hearts  he  must  have  broken,  and  the  general  basenesa 
of  his  character  as  regards  all  those  who  should  have  been  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him.     If  those  he  had  injured  panted  for  vengeance,  his  last  hours  at  Whitehall 
must  have  satisfied  them.     So  great  was  his  fear  of  death  that  several  persons 
had  actually  been  executed  for  saying  he  was  dying.    Consequently,  when  he  rat 
in  the  condition  he  so  mudi  dreaded,  there  were  none  to  tell  him  that  the  awful 
fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  enable  him  to  spend  his  last  liours  in  the  most  fitting 
manner.     "  The  physicians,  on  the  approach  of  certain  symptoms,  wished  hii 
courtiers — friends  he  had  none — to  warn  him  of  his  state ;  but  they  all  hung 
back  in  affright,  like  unarmed  men  in  the  ])rcscnce  of  a  wounded  and  dying 
beast  of  prey."*     Sir  Anthony  Denny  at  length  undertook  the  task,  and  success- 
fully accomplished  it,     Henry,  finding  there  was  no  hope,  began  to  reflect  on  hii 
course  of  life,  which  he  much  condemned,  but  still  professed  himself  confident 
that  through  Christ  all  his  sins,  though  they  had  been  more  in  number  and 
weight,  might  be  jiardoncd.     Cranmcr  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  who,  on  his 
arrival,  found  the  King  speechless.     He  bent  over  the  bed,  exhorting  him  to 
hope  for  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  en  which  Henry  grasped  his  hand  as  hard 
as  he  could,  and  expired— we  may  add,  just  in  time  to  save  another  of  his  destined 
victims,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  to  have  died  at  an  early  hour  on  the  same 
day,  the  28th  of  January,  1547. 

"  Pictorial  HUtury  of  I^ngknU,  Boot  vi.  p.  431. 
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In  DetLher  of  the  followiiig  reigns,  those  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  do  ire 
find  any  record  of  imporlance  connected  with  Whitehall,  further  than  that  the 
iattvr  sovereign  went  from  Whitehall  by  water  to  her  coronation  at  Westminster, 
Eliiabctli  bearin;^  the  crown  before  her.     It  ia  said  that  the  Prinress  could  not 
help  vrhisperinj;  to  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  that  it  was  very  heavy.    "  Be 
patient,"  replied  the  ready-witted  diplomaiitit;  "it  will  seem  lighter  when  it  is  on 
your  own  head."     From  the  time  of  the  splendid  entertainments  of  King*  Henry 
lo  tfait  anticipated  by  Noaillcs,  when  Henry's  daughter  ascended  the  throne  of 
£nt;]»nd,  Whitehall  must  have  been  but  a  dull  place.     Edward's  boyhood,  and 
Mun'*s  cheerless  bigotry,  alike  prevented  Mirth  and  all  her  crew  from  rioting  in 
the  palace-chambers  of  Whitehall.     But  Elizabeth  rcigncil,  and  the  court  was 
mote  than  ever  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  the  young  and  light-  hearted — to  the 
scholar,  wit, statesman,  and  poet — lo  all,  in  i»hort,  who  could  adorn  or  dignify  it  by 
their  beauty  or  their  accompliehmcnts,  thoir  talents  or  their  character.     This  is 
the  poetical  era  of  Whitehall.    The  virgin  queen,  as  writers  have  delighted  to 
cslXI  her,  was  nut  long  ut\or  her  succt^ssion  in  asserting  her  determination  to  remain 
anmarricd.     Her  very  first  parliament  sent  a  deputation  with  an  address  to 
AVhitehall,  "  the  prinr ipal  matter  whereof  most  specially  was  to  move  her  grace 
to  marriage."     Elizabeth  received  the  deputation  in  the  great  gallery  built  by 
her  father,  and,  having  heard  the  mcssago,  answered  them  at  some  length,  and  in 
a    most  characteristic  style.     For  instance,  having  stated  her  preference  for  a 
single  life,  and  the  temptations  she  bad  had  to  withdraw  her  from  it.  she  con- 
tinued: "The  manner  of  your  ]ictition  1  do  Hivc  and  take  in  good  part,  for  it  is 
"Utiple,  and  contaiuctli  no  limitation  of  place  or  person.     If  it  had  been  otherwise 
i    must  have  uiisliked  it  very  much,  and  thought,  it  in  you  a  very  great  prtsump- 
tuan,  being  unfit  and  altogether  unmeet  to  require  them  that  may  command." 

*  tii3  Was  pretty  well  for  a  young  queen  tu  her  lirst  parliament,  and  showed  that 
with  the  blood  she  inherited  no  small  portion  of  the  absolute  Bpirit  of  Harry  the 
'Eighth.  She  concluded  her  address  with  the  observation — "  And  for  mc  it 
•hall  be  sufficient  that  a  marble  stone  declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned  such 

*  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin."     If  Elizabeth's  conduct  has  not  been  misreprc- 
•t^tited,  she  exhibited  occasionally  no  very  great  solicitude  as  to  the  strict  per- 
formance of  her  determination  ;   thuugh,  after  all.  vanity  was  perhaps  the  ruling 
P^Bsiun  that  seduced  her  into  Hvirh  equivocal  situations  with  her  wonlile&s  favourite, 
■*-t;icester.     It  was  something  to  show  that  not  even  time  could  reduce  the  num- 
•Kiror  affect  the  ciinstancy  of  her  lovers.     Thus,  in  her  forty-seventh  ycar>  her 
Pcrtcvcring  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  she  had   formerly  refuse*!,  had 
Nearly  obtained  her   permission  for  the  marriage  by  playing  upon  this  weakness. 
"v  >ent  over  Simier,  a  nobleman  peculiarly  <iualilied,  by  his  ajjpearance,  manners, 
»ni!  ubilititii,  to  plead  for  him,  and  who  represented  to  Elizabeth  that  the  Duke 
*w»lmost  dying  of  love  for  her.     lie  also  obtained  j)OHses»ion  of  an  important 
•cctoi,  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of 
E*e3(.     Still  Elizabeth  ])rotested  she  would  never  agree  to  maiiy  a  man  whom 
■h«  had   not   seen.      In   the  following  summer  the   Uuke  of  Anjou  suddenly 
*Ppcarrd  at  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  having  travelled  thither  incognita     The 

^    '^^anceof  the  affair  delighted  the  queen  ;  and  the  adventurons  lover's  appear 
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ancc  made  a  favourable  impTcssion.    But  the  desire  for  her  marriage  bad  ceawd 
on  tho  part  of  Burleigh  and  her  other  advisers,  and,  although  no  opposition  was 
offered,  she  is  said  to  have  shed  passionate  tears  that  they  did  not,  as  before, 
unanimously  petition  her  to  marry.     In  a  short  time  she  declared  again  her 
determination  to  remain   unmarried.     But,  in  the  spring  of  1581,   a  splendid 
embassy  arrived  in  London  from  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  Duke's  mother,  when 
it  was  agreed  the  marriage  should  take  place  within  six  weeks.    The  Queen 
attested  her  own  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  by  building  a  banquct- 
ing-housc  "  on  the  south-west  side  of  Her  Majesty's  palace  at  Whitehall,  made  in 
manner  and  form  of  a  long  square,  three  hundred  thirty  and  iyfo  feet  in  measure, 
about  thirty  principals  made  of  great  masta,  being  forty  foot  in  length  a-piece, 
standing  upright ;  between  every  one  of  these  masts,  ten  feet  asunder  or  more. 
The  walls  of  this  house  were  closed  with  canvass,  and  painted  all  the  outsides  of 
the  same  most  artificially,  with  a  work  called  rustic,  much  like  stone.    This  house 
had  two  hundred  ninety  and  two  lights  of  glass.    The  sides  within  the  same  house 
were  made  with  ten  heights  of  degrees  fqr  people  to  stand  upon,  and  in  the  top  of 
this  house  was  wrought  cunningly,  upon  canvass,  works  of  ivy  and  holly,  with 
pendants  made  of  wicker  rods,  garnished  with  bay,  ivy,  and  all  manner  of  strange 
flowers  garnished  with  spangles  of  gold,  as  also  beautified  with  banging  toscans 
made  of  holly  and  ivy,  with  all  manner  of  strange  fruits,  as  pomegranates, 
oranges,   pompions,   cucumbers,  grapes,  with  such   other  like,   spangled  with 
gold,   and  most  richly  hanged.     Betwixt   these  works  of   bays  and  ivy  were 
great   spaces  of  canvass,  which  was  most  cunningly  painted,  the  clouds  with 
stars,  the  sunnc  and  sunbeams  with  diverse  other  cotes  of  sundry  sorts  bel<mg- 
ing   to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  most  richly  garnished  with  gold."     The  Queea 
also  ordered  a  great  tournament  to  be  given  in  the  Tilt  Yard,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  sumptuous  celebration  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  England. 
Nor  was  this  all.     The  Queen  placed  herself  in  the  gallery  of  the  palace,  which 
was  accordingly  called  "the  castle  or  fortress  of  perfect  beauty;"  and  a  mimic 
fight   took   place  between  Her  Majesty's  defenders  and  Desire,  with  his  four 
foster-children,  who  stoutly  attacked  the  castle.     The  combatants  on  both  sides 
were  persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  them  bore  a  name  that  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die, — Master  Philip  Sidney.     A  regular  summons  was  first  sent 
by  Desire  to  the  garrison,  with  the  delectable  song  of  which  the  following  iis' 
specimen : — 

"Yield,  yield,  0  yield,  you  lliat  tliis  fort  do  hold, 
Which  sealed  is  in  spotless  honour's  field  ; 
Desire'a  great  force  no  forces  can  tvithliold  ; 
Then  to  Desire's  drsiro,  0  yield !  0  yield !" 

Not  even  this  very  mild  and  considerate  message  being  attended  to,  "tiro 
cannons  were  fired  off,  one  with  sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet  water; 
and  after  there  were  store  of  pretty  scaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen  thrcT 
flowers  and  such  fancies  against  the  walls,  with  all  such  devices  as  might  seem 
shot  from  Desire."  Whilst  this  wag  going  on  in  Elizabeth's  presence,  a  regalar 
tourney  and  jousting  took  place  in  the  Tilt  Yard,  where  Sir  Harry  Lcc,  the 
Queen's  devoted  and  veteran  knight,  broke  six  staves  in  her  honour.     On  the 
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,y,  the  fbnr  foster-children  of  Desire  entered  "  in  a  brown  chariot, 

d  eurionsly  decked,  as  men  sore  wcnricd  and  half  overcome,"  whiUt 

ill  music"  was  played  by  a  band  concealed  within  the  chariot,  on  the 

I  sat  Desire  herMcIf,  represented  by  a  beautiful  lady,  in  company  with 

,     On  approaching  the  Queen,  a  herald  expressed  the  challengers' 

Victory  ;  yet.  as  "  their  souls  should  leave  llieir  bodies  nither  than 

d   U-avo  their  souls,"  they  bcnought  her  Majesty  to  voiichsafe  the 

rless  beauty  upon  their  death  or  overthrow.     "Then  went  they/* 

olinahed,  "  to  the  tourney,  where  they  did    very   nobly,    as   the 

the  swords  might  very  well  testify;  and  after  that  to  the  barriers, 

lashed  it  out  lustily,  and  fought  rourageously,  as  if  the  Greeks  and 

<Iealt  their  deadly  dole.     No  party  was  spared,  no  estate  excepted, 

ight  induced  to  win  the  golden  ileece  that  expected  either  fame  or 

if  his  ntisircss,  which  s^>ort  continued  all  the  same  day.    And  towards 

F,  the  sport  being  ended,  there  was  a  boy  sent  up  to  the  Queen, 

-coloured  garments,  in  token  of  humble  subiniasion,  who,  having 

in  his  hand,  and  falling  down  prostrate  on  his  face,  and  then 

f,  concluded  this  noble  exercise,"  by  rc(|uc8ling  her  Mnjesty  to  accept 

ers  as  her  ]»crpctual  bondmen,  notwithstanding  their  degeneracy  and 

in  making"  Violence  accompany  De*irc."* 

He  now  began  to  think  Klizaheth  was  really  going  to  be  married. 

as  formally  elected  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  partly  through 

',  and  when  he  marched  into  the  country  to  take  possession  of  his 

ns   she   sent  hiiu   100,000   crowns   as  a  i>re5ent,  to  assist  hira  in 

,Q  Spaniards.     On  the  approach  of  winter  he  put  his  troo])s  into 

rs  and  hurried  over  to  England.     His  arrival  was  welcomed  with 

other  rejoicings;  and  the  Queen,  before  litr  whole  court,  was  seen 

ake  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  put  it  on  his.     The  very  next  mom- 

(r,  Anjou  found  his  afHanccd  bride  pale  and  in  tears :  she  had  been 

light  with  some  of  her  council,  and  the  result  was  that  before  he  left 

d  him  she  never  conld  marry.     The  Duke  returned  to  his  lodgings 

e  deepest  mortification ;  where  in  his  anger,  it  is  said,  he  llnvw  the 

given  him  on  the  ground,  and  gave  loose  to  many  bitter  reflections 

icss  of  Englishwomen,    After  a  three  months'  stay  Anjou  dc]?arted, 

w;<itl  hotrrrrr  to  tJir  Qiirrn  that  he  would  soon  return;    and  she 

pajiied  him  to  Canterbury,  and  there  took  a  xvccping  farewell, 

uro  was  mournful  betwixt  her  Highnesn  and  Monsieur;  she  loth  to 

ind  he  as  loth  to  depart.     Her  Majesty  will  not  come  to  Whitehall, 

place  ^hall  not  give  cause  of  remembrance  to  her  of  him  with  whom 

iingly  ]>ai-tcd."t     Almost  innnedialely  after  his  return   to  France 

as  scizc<l  with  an  illness  which  proved  mortal  in  a  few  months;  and 

ftffiu'r.  which  is  said  once  to  have  approached  so  near  to  the  conclusion 

;hat  Elirabeth  had  the  pen  in  her  hand  to  sign  the  proper  documentb, 

it  down  and  refusetl  to  proceed.    Ilcntzner,  who  visited  England  in 

the  niiiouW  *cnio  priwiitvl  by  the  Till  V«nl  on  itkM*  ucnuiiiiut,  mc  '  Q1>e  Parke,'  p.  191, 
ri  Ttlbor,  ii't  I,odgc,  llhittmlioM. 
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1598,  has  given  us  some  interesting  particulars  of  thr  Queen's  appearance  mt 
habits,  and  of  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall.  He  describes  her  (she  was  oovjb 
her  sixty-sixth  year)  as  having  a  wrinkled  face,  red  periwig,  little  eyes,  hookwinor, 
shining  lips,  and  black  teeth  ;  yet  listening  with  as  great  delight  as  ever  to  tlte 
gross  flattery  of  her  courtiers  concerning  her  beauty,  &c.  Of  the  "  truly  Kwal" 
palace  he  notices  the  library  as  being  well  stocked  with  books  in  the  Gtwi. 
Latin.  Italian,  and  French  languages-  Among  others  was  a  little  one  ia  her 
own  beautiful  handwriting,  addressed  to  her  father.  The  Iiooks  were  all  t-oufld 
in  velvet  of  different  colours,  chiefly  retl,  and  with  gold  or  silver  clasps;  tarn 
oven  had  pearht  and  precious  stones  set  in  their  bindings.  lie  also  ooliccs  a 
number  of  curioaities,  such  as  two  little  silver  cabinets  of  exquisite  workniaiisliii', 
in  which  Elizabeth  kejit  her  writing  materials; — her  bed,  ingeniously  runnwloT 
woods  of  different  colours,  and  with  t|uilla  of  silk,  velvet,  gold,  silver,  and 
embroidery ; — a  little  chest  decorated  all  over  with  pearls,  in  which  the  Qam 
kept  the  most  valuable  of  her  jewels; — numerous  jjyrtralts; — a  piece  of  dod- 
wurk,  an  .^thiop  riding  upon  a  rhinoceros,  with  four  attendants,  who  all  lotdfi 
their  obetsani'c  when  it  struck  the  hour; — lastly  Ihcrc  was  in  the  ganlea  i 
jet  d'cau,  with  a  sun-dial,  at  wliicli  while  strinigerH  were  looking  they  wert'  id- 
denly  sprinkled  with  a  quantity  of  water  forced  by  a  wheel,  which  the  gi 
turned  at  a  distance,  through  a  number  of  little  pipes. 

Elizabeth  died  at  Kiihmond  on  the  '2'Uh  ofMarc^h,  lf)03,  and  immcdiatciT 
lonlii  of  the  council  proceeded  in  great  haste  to  Whitehall,  where  they  drcn  up 
a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  right  of  succession  waa  wholly  in  James  Kin^of 
Scots,  and  caused  it  to  1-c  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  UrJ 
Keeper  Kgcrton.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  J.  ForUtcuc. 
and  Sir  J.  Pophani.  Within  five  hours  idler  the  Queen's  death  this  proclainsliwi 
xvas  read  by  Sir  R.  Cecil  in  front  of  Whitehall,  and  the  multitude  with  one  »i' 
sent  cried  aloud  "  God  save  the  King!"  James  was  not  long  in  taking  persooit 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  he  had  so  much  coveted.  He  set  out  oa  liis 
6th  of  April,  though  ho  did  not  reach  London  till  the  7th  uf  May:  whaniilk 
feasting,  and  what  with  the  pleasure  of  examining  his  new  dominious  iwl 
exercising  his  new  rights  in  dubbing  almost  everybody  who  came  in  his  way.  U 
st-ems  to  have  found  this  progress  rery  pleasant.  Although  by  the  tirac  br 
reached  Whitehall  Jamoa  had  already  knighted  two  huntUx*d  persons,  he  w«»ltj 
no  means  yet  satiated  «ith  the  gratilication  it  uiTordcd  him.  Ou  tlie2-iiKl<»f 
July,  all  the  judges,  all  the  serjcants  at  law,  and  among  them  Bacon,  all ti* 
doctors  of  civil  law,  all  the  gtutlemm-nshcra.  niid  "many  others  of  dirfW 
<|ualilic8,"  were  summoned  to  the  garden  of  WJiitehall,  and  there  dubbed  by  l!"' 
King.  The  next  incident  of  any  importance  connectod  with  the  hiattiry  «f 
Whitehall  is  the  txaminatjon  of  the  bold,  courageous  fanatic*  whose  name  n  •^ 
indissulubly  connected  with  one  of  the  most  terrible  plots  of  whoiisalc  vcngrai^ 
and  murder  that  ojipreused  and  despairing  men  over  devised.  Guy  Fawkcs** 
brought  to  Whitehall  immediately  after  his  arrest  at  the  door  of  the  cflUr  1>; 
Sir  Thomas  Kuevett.  n  majilstralc  of  Westminster-  He  was  led  into  tht  King'* 
Wdchambcr,  and  there,  pinioned  hand  and  foot,  interrogated  by  the  tremU*? 
Kmg  and  his  eouncil;  even  in  that  state  he  appears  to  have  terrified  thcnt  Ij  ^* 
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Wil  ToifC  and  steady  air,  and  by  the  scorn  and  defiance  with  which  he  answenJ 
their  inquisitive  glances,     Thoy  askwl  his  name  ;  he  said  it  was  John  Johnson. — 
Iii»«mdition  that  of  a  scrx'ant  to  Mr.  ThomaB  Pcrcv-     He  unflinchingly  avowed 
,( inlcntions,  and  regretted  thoy  had  not  been  carried  into  execution.     When 
rttcd  to  dt«<:l(i8C  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
tc  to  accuse  any.     James  aslicd  how  he  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy  his 
ildrcn,  and  bo  many  innocent  t>uuls  that  must  have  sufTcred?    "Dangerous 
require  desperate   remedies,''   was  the  answer.      A    Scottish   courtier 
pired  why  he  had  collected  so  many  barrels  of  gnnjiowdcr.      "One  of  mv 
ijccts,"  replied  Fawkcs.  "'was  to  blow  Srotchim-n  back  into  Scotland."     From 
hitchall  he  was  sent  on  the  followini;^  morning  to  the  Tower;  and  the  unutter- 
ilp  horrors  of  the  tortn re  l>egnn.     One  would  have  thought  that  an  affair  of 
kind  would  have  brought  some  serious  and  useful  nieditations  into  the  king's 
OR  the  subject  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  the  neccssitv  for 
amelioration  of  the  dreadful  state  of  things  indicated  by  the  plot  from  which 
liftd  &a  narrowly  escaped  ;  or,  if  this  were  out  uf  the  question,  that  it  would 
kost  have  left  him  better  and  wiser  as  a  man.     What  says  Sir  John  Har- 
■glon  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  written  shortly  aOer  the  conclusion  of  the  event 
ilcrrcd  to?     "1  will  now  in  good  sooth  declare  to  you,  who  will  not  blab,  that 
'  gunpowder  fright  is  got  out  of  all  our  heads,  and  wc  arc  going  on  hereabouts 
if  the  devil  was  contriving  every  man  should  blow  himself  up.  by  wild  riot, 
I'ss,  and  devastation  of  time  and  temperance.'*     The  occasion  of  all  this  un* 
ily  display  was  the  visit  of  Christian  IV.  King  of  Denmark  ;  when  a  round 
nort  costly  feasts,  hunts,  and  entertainments  was  given.     The  writer  of  the 
igmph  wc  have  just  transcribed  observes  salirically  that  the  parliament  had 
tlrd  the  aubsidies  in  good  season.    "  This  short  month  of  his  stay,"  says  another 
Wnnponiry.   who  appears  also  to  allude   to  the  gitupowder   plot  in  his  con- 
BdiBg  words,  "  carried  M-ith   it   as  picasiug  a  countenance  on  every  side,  and 
cir  recreations  and  pastimes  flew  as  high  a  flight  as  Love  mounted  upon  the 
tap  of  Art  and  Fancy,  the  suitable  nature  of  the  season,  or  Time's  sivjfl  foot 
uU  possibly  arrive  at.     The  court  (at  Whitehall),  city,  and  some  parts  of  the 
utry,   with  banquetinga,    masc|uea.   dancings,    tiltings.    barriers,   and   uther 
iltutry    (W-sides    the  manly   sjiurts    uf   vnstling    and   the    brutish    s]i<irts 
baiting   wild    bciists),   swelled   to    such  a    greatness,    aa   if  there   were    an 
Illation  in  every  particular  man  this  way  to  have  Uoiph  up  ithn<!etf."\     Like 
spendthrifts,  James  found  the    "  reckoning"  for  these    extravagances 
rtys  an   unpleasant   matter.      The   parliament  grew   less  and  less  inclined 
TDlc  the  necessary  funds;  and  although  James's  minister,  Cecil,  went  boldly 
trork  and  imposed  duties  on  various  kinds  of  merchandise  by  orders  under  the 
t  seal,  this  by  no  means  lessened  the  difficulty  :  the  parliament  had  still  tc 
applied  to,  where  a  strong  opposition  had  grown  up,  and  had  been  made 
late  and  clamorous  by  this   last  and  most  illegal  act.     The  King  at  first 
limatcd  to  them  by  n  message  that  they  must  not  talk  on  such  subjects ;  and  the 
Helical  answer  was  that  they  Uilkcd  louder  than  ever.     Jaincs  now  called  both 
before  him  at  Whitehall,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  wc  may  safely 

*  Letter  id  NugK  Atitiijuai.  ^  Aitlnir  Wilxia. 
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say  has  never  been  paralleW  in  tbis  country  for  its  blas^iticmy  and  absurdity  :- 
"  Kings    am   justly   cnllcd    gods,"    said    this    brilliant  specimen   of  carthlji 
divinity,  "  for   that  ihey  excrciso  a  manner  or   resemblance   of  divine  powei 
upon   earth ;    for    if  you    will    consider    the    attribute    of    God,   you    shall 
sec    how    they    agree    in    the    j)en(uii    of   a    King.       God    hath     power    ici 
create  or  destroy — to  make  or  unmake — at  his  pleasure ;  to  give  life  or  send 
death;  to  judge  all,   and  to  bo  Judged  nor  accountable  to  Done;  to  raise  lot 
things,  and  to  make  high  things  low,  at  bis  pleasure;  and  to  Gml  both  soul  and 
body  are  due.     And  the  like  power  haro  Kings ;  they  make  and  unmake  thdr 
subjects;  they  have  power  of  raising  and  casting  down  of  life  and  dc;vth,  judgw 
over  all  their  subjects  and  in  all  causes,  and  yet  accountable  to  God  only,     Tbejr 
have  power  to  exalt  low  things  and  abase  high  things,  and  make  of  their  subjects 
like  men  of  chess — a  pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a  knight,  and  to  cry  up  or  down 
any  of  their  subjects  ns  they  do  their  money.     And  to  the  King  is  duo  both  Lbo 
aB'ection  of  the  soul  and  the  service  of  tlie  body  of  htH  subjects.'*  Who  ran  read  tliu. 
and — remembering   that  James's  successor  held  the  same  notions  with  infmitclj' 
greater  ability  and  ambition  to  carry  them  into  action — wonder  that  a  ciril  w 
should  have  deluged  England  with  blood  within  the   next  forty  years?    Tlio 
principle  of  divine  right  was  here  so  fairly  and  fully  asserted,  that  nonlteraalivewu 
left  to  the  Dnglish  people  but  to  accept  it  and  become  the  veriest  slaves  tbntcrcr 
brealhed,  or  oppose  it — peacefully,  conslitulionally,  and  legally,  whilst  they  might  — 
but  to  oppose  it  at  all  eienls,  through  all  dangers  aud  in  spite  of  alt  eonsequcuv-cB. 
James  ended  liis  speech  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  commenced,  by  telUng 
the  members  that  it  was  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  King  might  do  in  tb> 
fulness  of  liiH  power ;  that  Kings  were  before  laws,  aud  Ihat  all  laws  were  granud 
by  them  as  a  matter  of  favour  to  the  people.      With  whatever  disgust  the  Can- 
Tnons  heard  all  this,  they  acted  with  ndniirabJL-  prudence  and  in  a  most  bu^sinesS'Ukf 
manner.    In  answer  to  all  the  impious  ])arallcHam  that  James  had  instituted,  i&d 
the   theoretical   deductions  made   therefrom,   they   contented   themselves  willi 
Inying  down  their  rights  in  distinct  language,  and,  whilst  leaving  the  doctrine  o/ 
the  King's  power  to  make  and  unmake  his  subjects,  decidedly  objected  to  lii> 
laying  any  dnties  upon  currants  and  broad-cloth  without  their  eonscul!   All  Uti* 
while  the  court  xvas  furnishing  matter  for  continual  illustration  of  the  natiinof 
kingly  divinity,  in  the  characters  of  its  chief  |H?r8ouageB.  and  in  the  base  intri'ixs 
that  were  perpetually  set  on  foot  within  its  precincts.  We  may  ]>arlic4ilarly  instssK 
the  divorce  of  the  licautiful  but  unchaste  and  vindictive  Countess  of  Ksscxfnxa 
her  husband  (a  son  cif  the  Karl  of  Essex,  executed  by  order  of  Elizabeth),  Bul 
her  subsequent  marriage  with  her  lover,  the  Viscount  Kochcster,  James's  grrtl 
favourite.     The  wedding  took  place  on  the  2oth  of  December,  I  CI  3,  in  thciopl 
cKitpcl  of  Whitehall,  in  the  ]>rescnce  of  the  King  and  Queen,  Prince  Charles,  and  > 
splendid  itssemMage  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  aristocracy.    The  countess  sp* 
peared  with  her  hair  hanging  down  in  loose  curls  to  her  waist,  the  costume  of « 
virgin  bride.    The  Bishop  nf  Balh  and  Wells  united  the  hands  of  the  guilty  pi'f. 
and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  preached  the  marriage  sermon.  At  night  tlic  lonlst^ 
the  court  presented  a  gallant  masque  ;  and  for  some  days  there  was  a  conlinurJ 
succession  of  amusement.     "The  glorious  days  were  seconded  with  as  gloriow 
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v^itt  where  masques  ftnd  dancings  hod  a  continual  motion;  tho  King  naturally 
afedngsucli  hij^h-Hying  pastime*  ami  Ijanijuctings  lui  might  \vrA\i  up  his  spirit 
udluwp  it  from  desccndintj  towards  oaithl)  tilings."*    No  dunbt  earthly  things, 
ad  the  opinions  uF  earthly  peuplv,  wuuld  have  given  him  but  little  satisfaction. 
nkibsmcfQl  marriage  spread  nbruud  »  gcuend  sentiment  of  disgust,  fast  vcrg-ing 
itto emotions  of  a  still  dcejicr  character,  from  the  remembrance  of  one  of  its  aUcnd- 
inleircarastanccs.     Rochester's  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  his  stolen  intori'iew  with  the  then  Counlesa  of  Essex,  when  the  marriage 
m  proposed,  objected  very  naturally  to  it,  urging  the  "  baseness  of  the  woman," 
Bochrtlcr,  in  his  mfalnation,  told  the  Countess  what  Sir  Thojiius  had  said,  who 
bm  that  moment  determined  to  destroy  him.    The  unfortunate  man  was  seduretl 
k  Rochester's  professions  of  friendship  to  refuse  an  embassy  which  had  been 
pvrposdy  offered  to  him,  and  that  refuti;d  was  made  matter  of  accusation  with 
Ih*  King.    He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  Sir  William  Wade,  the  lieutenant, 
removed,  and  a  creature  of  Hochcster's  and   the  Countess  put  in  his  ]>lnce; 
lad  the  very  day  before  the  sentence  of  divorce  from   the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
•litained.    Sir  Thomas    Ovcrhur)-    dud  iit   /ii.t    dungeon.      Among    the    fcuals 
given  in   honour   of  Rochester,   now   Earl   of  Somerset,   and   his   bride,    was 
IOC  where  the   gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  were  the  entertainers;   who,   it  ap- 
pars,  did  it  very  unwillingly,  for  Bacon  claimed  the  entire  merit  of  van- 
qsiihtng  their  reluctance.     He  had  his  reward  fur  this  and   other  equally  syco- 
^Btic  acts.     He  was  created  Chancellor  in  Novcmler  ItilG;  and  when  James 
*inted  Scotland  in  1617  bo  was  intrusted  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  that 
ll»  great   phiKisopher  turned    giddy   with    the   elevation.     According  to   Sir 
AniWny  Wehlon.  a  caustic  reporter  of  his  conduct,  Bacon  immediatclv  began  lo 
Wieve  himself  King,  to  lie  in  the  King's  lodgings  at  Wiitelwll,  and  give  audi- 
ence in  the  great  banqueting-houHt;  to  ambassadors  and  others ;  to  make  the 
»«nlxjrs   of  the   council   attend  him   with   the  same  state  that  they  observed 
bivatd  tho   King,  and   what  they  sat  with  him  for  the  despatch  of  busincaa 
to  know  their  pn>per  distanre.     "  Upon  which  Secretary  Winwuoil  rose,  went 
B^jT.  and  would  never  sit  more;    but  instantly  despatched  one  to  the  King,  to 
^oiiro  him   to    make  haste  back,  for  his  scat  was  already  usurped ;  at  which," 
wjiWeldon,  "  I  rcmcmlier  the  King  reading  it  itnto  us,  both  the  King  and 
w  Here  very   merry.     •    •    •    •    •     In  this  postui-c  he  lived  until  he  heard 
t^Eing  was  returning,  and  began  to  believe  the  pht)'  was  almost  at  an  end,  that 
"*  might  personate  a  King's  part  no  longer,  and  therefore  did  again  rc-invcst 
kivBclf  with  his  old  rags  of  baseness,  which  were  so  tattered  and  poor  at  the 
King's  coming  to  Windsor."     The  passage  is  in  all  probability  an  exaggeration 
*f  Bacon's  conduct,  and  both  his  pride  and  his  humility  might  receive  a  worthier 
*l|ilflnilion  than  Sir  Anthony  Wcldon  has  given.    The  Banqueting  House  which 
•itaeascd  Bacon's  temporary  exercise  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  was 
'''t  the  building  erected  by  Elizabeth,  but  the  splendid  edifice  so  familiar  to  our 
•*n  eyes,  which  had  been  but  recently  erected.     The  history  of  this  building 
•"ttafmc  features  of  too  great  interest  and  importance  to  be  hastily  passed  over 
>l  the  conclnaion  of  the  preaeut  paper;  we  postpone  it  therefore  to  the  com- 
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XX.— NEW   WHITEHALL. 

Jxuv.fi  Tiad  commenced  the  work  t>f  j>ul1ing  down  the  old  palace  so  earlv  aa  IG06, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Howe's  edition  of  Stow's  '  Annat*,'  the  ''old,  rotten, 
ftlight- build ed  Ban(]uetiug  House,"  which  KHzabcth  had  erected,  was  rcniored, 
and  a  new  oue  huiit  in  the  foUowing  year.  "  ver)'  strong  and  stately,  liein>;  every 
way  larger  than  (he  firat ;  there  were  also  many  fair  lodgings  new  builded  and 
incruaecd."  Their  strength  nnd  stateltneiu,  however,  could  not  defend  them 
from  a  destruction  as  sudtlen  aa  it  wiis  unexprcled.  "  Aliout  ten  o'clocit  in  the 
morning  n|H)n  Tuesday,  tlie  I'ith  of  Januar}-,  161'J,  the  fair  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall  was  upon  the  sudden  all  flaming  a-firc.  from  end  to  end,  and  side 
to  side,  before  it  was  discerned  or  descried  by  any  persons  or  passengers,  cither 
by  scent  or  smoke ;  at  sight  whereof  the  Court,  being  sore  ninazed.  sent  speedy 
ncw8  to  the  grnat  lords  of  the  council,  who  were  then  but  newly  set  in  the  G  uildhall 
in  London,  about  excessive  and  disorderly  buildings,  but  they  all  arose  and  re- 
torned  to  ^VhitthAU,  taai  gave  lirncticDb  to  the  multitude  of  people  to  supprcsi 
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the  flame,  and  by  hook  to  imll  Jown  aomc  other  adjoining  buildings,  to  prevent 
the  furious  firo;  nud  so  by  Uirir  cure  and  the  people's  lalnmr  the  (lame  wa« 
quite  extinct  by  twelve  o'clock."     We  know  not  at  what  period  the  King  firxl 
determined  upon  the  plan  of  entirely  rebuihling  the  palace  of  Whiteliall,  but  it  is 
not  improbablo  thai  the  accident  rcferrc<l  to  may  hare  'juickencd  bis  operations. 
if  it  did  not  altogether  suggest  them.     The  man  too  was  at  hand  ready  for  the 
n'ork.     This  wna  the  famous  luigo  Jones,  who  bad  been  previously  employed 
for  some  years  aliout  the  court,  with  Ben  Jonsun,  in  the  invention  of  masques  to 
entertain  it ;  the  one  having  charge  of  the  scenery,  decorations,  and  machincrj*. 
and  the  other  of  the  poetical  composition.     Of  the  excellence  of  the  masques 
performed  at  Whitehall  when  nndcr  such  managcoieut,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak ; 
but  we  may  notice  two  or  three  of  the  principal  occasions  when  the  services  of  thcw 
great  men  were  in  reiiuisilion.     The  earliest  was  probably  the  marriage  of  Philip 
Herbert,  another  of  James's  favourites,  with  Lady  Susan  Vcre,  in   1605,  when 
the  masque  wah  played  in  the  hall.     On   the  twelllb  day  following.  Charles  was 
created  Duke  of  York  at  Whitehall,  and  at  night  the  Queen's  masque  of  •  Black- 
ne&sc'  was  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House  ;  the  Queen,  with  eleven  of  the 
most  beautiful  ladies  of  her  suite,  performing  the  characU-rs  of  tlic  daughters  of 
Niger ;  "  because,"  as  the  poet  tells  us,  *'  it  was  her  Majesty's  will  to  have  tliein 
hlack-a-murcs  at  first.'*     This  masque  cost  three  thousand  pounds.     "A  most 
glorious  masque"  was  al&i>  given  on  the  I'ilh  of  June,  1610,  in  honour  of  the 
creation  of  Prince  Henry  as  I'rince  of  Wales,  which  continued  "  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  sun's  not  setting  but  rising."     Prince  Henry  was  Jones's  chief 
patron  at  this  period,  and  on  the  death  of  the  prince,  in  1612,  our  artist  went 
for  the  second  time  to  Rome  to  study  the  principles  of  his  beloved  art.     His 
absence  a|i|iears  to  have  been  felt  at  the  .ov  ft  at  least;  for  at  the  marriage  uf 
Elizabeth,  Jiuues's  daughter,  to  the  Elector  Palatine  (from  whom  the  reigning 
family  of  England  derives  its  descent)— a  marriage  attended  by  more  than  or- 
dinary expense  and  splendour — wc  find  no  mention  of  any  masque  being  performed 
at  Whitehall.    And  on  the  return  of  Inigo  Jones  to  England  he  found  occupation 
more  worthy  of  his  high  genius  than  the  most  splendid  masques  could  afford,  though 
the  "  unsubstantial  pageants  "  might  have  still  remained  the  most  profitable.    He 
was  appointed  Surveyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  commissioned  to  make 
designs  for  a  new  palace.   These  designs,  imperfect  as  the  shape  eonfesscilly  in  in 
which  they  hiive  reached  us  (the  best  are  siip](o«ed  to  luive  Ik-cu  comjiilcd  from  llic 
artist's  drawings  by  a  second  hand),  are  alone  sufficient  to  raise  their  author's  repu- 
tation to  the  very  highest  rank  ;  but  fortunately  the  Banqueting  House  remains  to 
UB  to  this  day,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  whole,  of  which  it  was  the  only  por- 
tion erected.    The  very  extent  of  the  space  to  be  covered  would  have  alarmed. 
or  at  least  bewildered,  any  ordinary  architect.     In  Jones's  plans  the  exterior 
buildings  measured  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  on  tlie  cast  and  west 
sides,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  on  the  north  and  south. 
Within  these  were  to  be  no  less  than  seven  courts.    Two  of  the  sides  are  here 
shown.     The  Banqueting  House  was  commenced  in  1619,  and  completed  inabonl 
two  years.   Us  entire  cost  wassevcntecn  thousand  pounds.   It  will  surprise  many  of 
our  readers  to  know  what  was  the  amount  of  the  arcliitect's  remuneration  for  his 
labours  whilst  eiiigaged  upon  what,  if  completed,  would  have  been  the  grandest 
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production  of  modern  architecture.  He  wai  allowed,  it  appears,  eight  shUVmgi 
and  fuurpuncD  a  day  as  surveyor,  and  forty^six  pounds  per  year  for  house-ri'nt, 
a  clerk,  and  other  incidental  PX)>ciises;  NirholaH  Stone,  "master-mason,"  being 
paid  "  four  ahitlingsandlcnpence  the  day.''  The  Kinj^'s  extravagance  prcrcnted 
the  prosecution  o(  these  doaig-ns  beyond  the  erection  oi*  ihc  Banqueting  House, 
and  his  son  Charles,  with  full  appreciation  both  of  the  work  and  of  the  author, 
was  too  busily  engaged  in  the  ini]K>ssiblc  task  of  building  up  a  despotism  io 
England  to  find  money  or  time  to  raise  palaces.  So  there  the  matter  reste^t 
and  InigoJunrs  turned  with  a  sigh  from  the  ronteniplation  of  lliat  glorious  work, 
which  woulil  have  given  a  new  magiiificonci?  to  the  world,  to  invent  new  masques 
for  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  it,  Charles  and  hia  young  consort. 

James  died  at  his  favourite  residence,  Theobald's,  on  the  27tli  of  March.  1G25, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  Charles  came  to  Whitehall  with  lh« 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  he  was  proclaimed.  Whitehall  now  ex|>cricnced 
stmie  change:  "the  fools  and  bulTuonB  and  other  familiars  of  James  were  dia- 
mifiscd;  the  courtiers  were  required  to  be  attentive  to  religion,  and  modest  and 
quiet  in  their  demeanour ;  and  they  generally  became,  if  not  more  moral,  far 
more  dtToroua  ;"  •  but  whether  that  change  made  it  a  more  a^ceable  residence 
to  the  daughter  of  the  groat  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whom  Charles  had  married  by 
proxy,  and  whom  Buckingham  was  immediately  commissioned  to  escort  to 
England,  may  be  questioned.  The  royal  pair  met  at  Dover,  and  on  the  ICth  of 
June  they  passed  in  the  state  barge  through  London  Bridge  un  their  way  to 
^^liitchall.  This  marriage  caused  a  great  variety  of  surmises  to  be  set  on  foot 
res|>ecting  its  effect  on  the  Protestant  religion,  Henrietta  Maria  being  of  cotuw 
a  Catholic.  Much  hope,  however,  was  excited  by  trii-ial  circumstances,  and  a 
general  expectation  misi-d  that  she  wuuld  turn  out  a  very  good  Protestant.  But  the 
facts  proved  at  stubborn  then  as  ever.  1(  soon  became  known  that  she  had  nine- 
and-twenty  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  her  train,  and  that  on  Sundays  and  saint- 
days  mass  was  secretly  celebrated  in  the  Queen's  closet  at  Whitehall.  If  the 
people  were  enraged  and  scandalized  at  the  belief  of  these  priestly  attendants, 
the  King  was  no  less  annoyed  »nd  irritated  by  their  presumptuous,  meddling 
conduct,  which  in  a  few  months"  time  became  perfectly  unendurable  :  so  one  day  he 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  Queens  side  of  the  bouse,  "  and.  finding  some  French- 
men,  her  servants,  unrcverently  dancing  and  curvetting  in  her  presence,  took  hrr 
by  thu  hand  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings,  locking  the  dour  after  him.  and  shutting 
out  all  save  only  the  Queen,  Presently  upon  this  my  Lord  Conway  called  forth 
the  French  Bishop  and  others  of  that  clergy  into  St.  James's  Park,  where  he  toJJ 
them  the  King's  pleasure  was,  all  her  Majesty's  servants  of  that  nation,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  should  depart  the  kingdom  ;  together  with  the  reasons  thil 
enforced  his  Majesty  so  to  do."  The  Bishop  "  stood  much  opon  it."  but  wia 
at  last  silenced  by  the  remark  "  that  England  would  find  force  enough  to  conrey 

him  hence Tlie  wumen  bowled  and  lamented,  as  if  they  had  l>een  goin^ 

to  execution,  but  all  in  vain,  fur  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  that  Lord's 
appomtmcnt,  thrust  them  and  all  tlicir  country's  folk  out  of  thu  Queen's  lodging!, 
and  loekcd  On-  doors  after  them.  It  is  said  also  the  Queen,  when  she  understood 
the  design,  grew  verj-  impatient,  and  broke  the  glaas  windows  with  her  fiat;  tut 
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imce  then  her  rago  is  appeased,  and  the  Kin)^  and  she,  since  they  went  together 
to  Noneuch,  hav*^  been  very  jocund  tof;ether."*     The  same  day  the  King  went  to 
Sotnenet  House,  where    the    Fruiu-h    were   temporarily   aiTummoduted,   and, 
addreasing  them  in  a  conciliatory,  yet  maii.y  and  dignified  manner,  "  prayed 
them  to  pardon  him   if  he  sought  his  own  ease  and  safety,"  and  conchidod  by 
^    infomiing  them  that  he  had  ordered  his  treasurer  to  revrard  every  one  of  them 
H  for  his  year's  service.      Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  there  was  distributed 
'       among  them  money  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  about  '2*2.000/.     A  few  of  the 
more  useful  and  humble  order  of  domestics  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
Queen ;  the  rest  were  shi[iped  olT  from  Dover  a  few  days  afl«r.     The  business 
waa  nut  yet  entirely  concluded.     Charles  was  soon  iuformcd  that  the   "  gallant, 
'vritlj',    B|)U'ndid,    and     profligate "    Marshal    Bassompierc    desired    audience    of 
him    at    Whitehall — of  course    to   obtain   explanations.      This    audience   was 
refused    at  first,  hut    ultiniately  the    Murshal    was   admitted    privately    to    the 
King's    presence.      The    latter   then    explainnl    the   real   provocation   he  had 
.      received,   but   grew   so  warm    in    the  cliscutwlon,   that  he   abruptly  cried  out, 
H"   Why   do   you    not   execute   your    commission     at    onc«,   and    declare   war 
Vm^inat    roe?"     "  I    am    not    a  herald    to    declare    war,"    was    Bassompi^re's 
H  bmppy  reply,   "  but  a  marshal    of   France  to  make  it   when   declared."     The 
H  Ambassadur'a  conduct   at   another   period  of  their   meeting   was  equally  eha- 
^  Factorised    by   wit,   presence   of  mind,    and    a   dignified   consciousnesB  of   his 
position    as    the    representative  of  a  great    monarch,  which    nothing  could  dis- 
turb.    "  I  witnessed  there,'*  writes  Bassompi^ro  himself,  "  an  instance  of  great 
tK>ldncs3,  not  to  say  impndence,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was.  that, 
''•"hen  he  saw  us  the  most  heated,  he  ran  up  suddenly  and  threw  himself  Iwtween 
^he   King  and  me.  saying,   I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two." 
Sttenie,''  as  James  had  delighted  to  call  him,  most  probably  wished  to  hear 
'^^nat  waa  passing ;  but  the  Marshal  at  once  took  off  his  hat.  intimating  thereby 
*'tka.t  it  was  no  longer  an  audience,  but  a  private  convcrButiun.     The  reproof  was 
*■*<?  more  exquisite,  that  Buckingham  had  not  tlunighl  it  neciTssary  to  take  off  A/* 
***t  before  his  sovereign.     Ultimately  ('harles  gave  way,  and  conceded  that  his 
^^'fe  should  be  allowcit  one  French  bishop  and  twelve  French  priests  (none  of 
^"*?m  to  l)e  Jesuits),  with  numerous  other  French  attendants.  A  more  momentous 
***Tjggle  now  engaged  the  King's  attention,  and  one  in  which  he  was  destined  to  be 

»*till  less  successful-    The  intervals  of  the  great  contest  between  the  King  and  the 
*  arliament  were  not  altogether  destitule  of  events  that  showed  how  much  Charles 
''^ight  have  addfd  to  the  glory  of  his  country,  had  ho  limited  his  notions  of  the 
'^S')'  prerogative  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  social  changes  that  reudered  il 
'^Bpoesible  that  England  should  be  governed  by  the  Stuart^i  as  by  the  Tudors.    His 
patronage  of  the  arts  is  an  honour  to  hig  memory  ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  what 
he  did  under  such  unfavourable  circumHtanres.  how  much  he  would  have  done  if 
■^i>  wealth  and  his  energies  had  not  been  absorbed  in  the  conflict  with  his  people. 
"The  amusements  of  his  i-oiirt,"  aavs  the  Kcv-  Mr.  Gilpin.  •'  were  a  model  of 
^»gaDcc  to  all  Europe,  and  his  cabinets  were  the  receptacles  only  of  what  waa 
**quisitc  in  painting  and  sculpture;  none  but  men  of  the  first  merit  found 
'"conragement  from  him,  and  those  abundantly."     The  cabinet-room   of  tha 
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IHitBcc,  designed  by  Inigo  Jonca  for  Prince  Hcnr}-,  vhich  wa»  erected  about  tV 
centre  of  ^VhitehalI,  running  across  from  the  Thames  towards  the  Banquctiny 
House,  and  fronting  westward  to  the  Privy  Garden,  was  pcrhapn  the  richest  room 
in  the  world  in  worlcB  of  art.  To  Henry  VIII.'s  original  collection  had  been 
added  a  separate  one,  begun  by  Prince  Henry ;  but  Charleu  himself  was  the 
principal  author  of  its  almost  incalculable  treaiurci.  He  bought  the  cabinet  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  then  considered  the  most  valuable  in  Earopc,  entire ;  lor 
wliich  ho  paid  18,000/.  Tiie  Cartoons  of  Ilafaellc  were  obtained  in  Flandere 
through  the  agency  of  llubcns.  Fresh  additions  were  also  continnally  made 
cither  liy  purchase,  or  by  gift  to  the  King,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
acceptable.  The  "cream"  of  the  collection  was  at  Whitehall,  which  contained 
four  hundred  and  sixty  pictares,  including  twenty-eight  by  Titian,  eleven  by 
Correggio,  sixteen  by  Julio  Romano,  nine  by  ItafuellL-,  four  by  Guido,  and 
seven  by  Parmcgiano,  Rubens'  introduction  to  Charles  I.  was  at>  an  ambassador, 
and  his  success  in  the  mission  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  was  complete 
and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  King,  indeed,  held  the  painter  in  high 
esteem,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  House. 
For  this  work  Rnbens  received  3000/.  With  regard  to  the  amusements  of  his 
court,  they  certainly  deserved  the  praise  Mr.  Gilpin  bestowed  upon  them.  Tbcy 
were  as  magniHccnt  as  those  of  James,  and  in  a  thousand  times  better  taste.  A 
description  of  one  of  thciw  cxhibilions.  which  was  prest-ntcd  before  the  King. 
Queen,  and  Court,  at  Whitehall,  in  1633,  by  the  nicnibL-rs  of  the  inns  of  court, 
will  best  ilUistrate  the  magnitude  of  this  change.  It  consisted  of  a  masque  and 
an  knti-maftque.  The  first  was  arrayfd  and  marehallcd  after  the  fashion  of  s 
Roman  triumph,  the  figures  connK»iing  which  consisted  of  the  comelicst  men  in 
England,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  and  becoming  costume;  the  drcMCS,  the 
chariots,  luid  steeds  were  covered  with  ornaments  of  gold  ondsilrer,  and  blazed 
in  the  light  of  countless  lorchesj  while  the  whole  solemn  procession  moved  with 
measured  steps  to  accompanying  bands  of  music.  No  ]iup|)ct  or  im  persona  Lion, 
whether  of  the  cla.wical,  allegorical,  or  romantic  world,  intruded  to  mar  the 
chastcncss  of  the  exhibition, — all  was  real,  modem,  and  of  the  choicest  and 
happiest  selection. 

It  is  with  regret  that  wo  turn  from  these  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Whitehall 
and  its  nccoiniilishcd  owner  to  the  darker  events  with  which  it  is  so  permancntlj 
associated  in  our  minds.  As  if  utterly  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  the  hostility 
ho  was  evoking  in  Knghmd,  Charles  in  some  rcKjHTtB  wantonly  provoked  a  similar 
hostility  in  Scotland.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Ifi^'J  (but  a  few  months  afters 
•'  pacification"  between  him  and  the  Scots,  concluded  whilst  both  parties  were  in 
armed  array,  and  on  the  very  cvo  of  hoBtilities)i  when  the  Scottish  parliament  haH 
been  prorogued  to  ]>rovcnt  its  carrying  certain  measures  into  effect  which  would 
have  made  it  more  indL'pendcnt  of  the  royal  authority,  he  rudely  sent  back  with- 
out audience  the  noblemen  who  came  as  its  deputies  from  Scotland  to  wait  upon 
him ;  and  when  he  did  give  permission  to  the  Covenanters  to  send  up  some  of 
their  number  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  he  seized  one  of  them,  the  Earl  of  IjOQ- 
don,  the  moment  he  arrived,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower ;  on  account  of  his  having 
signed,  with  other  lords  of  the  Covenant,  a  letter  to  iho  King  of  France,  desiring 
hi»  protection — this  letter,  be  it  observed,  having  been  written  prior  to  the  "  paci- 
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fication."   The  St-ottish  lords  im mediately  comjilatned  of  tins  arrest  aa  a  violatioi; 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Kinj^'s  party,  assured 
faiui  that,  if  Loudon  were  proceeded  ac^ainst  capitalty,  Scotland  was  fur  ever  lust. 
Charles,  however,  iras  determined  upon  his  execution.     "  Sir  Williani  Balfour," 
says  Oldmivon.  in  a  very  inlcrcsting  pnssaf^o,  which  we  transcribe,  "Governor 
^of  the  Tower  when  J^oudon  was  committed,  some  days  after  received  a  warrant 
Bfrom  the  King  for  the  beheading-  that  lord  the  next  day  within  the  Tower,  for  fear 
'     of  any  disturbance  if  it  had  been  done  openly  on  the  liill.     Tlic  lieutenant,  who 
was  at  cards  with  Loudon,  changed  countenance,  and,  holdtn>;  u]>  hia  hands  in 
amazement,  ahuwed  his  li)r(l«hip  the  warrant;  who  said  to  him,  '  Well.  Sir,  you 
must  do  your  duty;  I  only  desire  time  to  mal;c  a  acttlement  on  some  younger 
children,  and  that  you  will  let  my  lawyer  come  to  mc  for  that  end:'  to  which 
Balfour  consented  ;  and  the  Inwj-cr  carried  away  with  him  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
BHamihon,  informing  him  of  the  matter,  and  telling  himhcwaa  a  Scotchman,  ami 
^mu8t  answer  it  to  his  country.     Salfour  followed  the  lawyer   to  the  Mari|uis, 
whom  they  could  not  presently  find,  it  being  night;  at  last  thoy  fuund  him  at 
Lady  Clayton's,   and  having  delivered   him  the  J>ord  Loudon's  letter,  which 
Balfour  further  explained,  the  Mar(|Uts  took  Sir  William  with  him  to  Courts  not 
staying  for  his  coach,  and  tlcsircd  adTnittance  about  businciw  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  his  Majesty.     He  was  told  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  bed,  and  had 
given  positive  orders  not  to  admit  any  one.     The  Marquis  in   vain  insiste*!  on 

this  own  right  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the  right  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ttiwcr,  especially  when  he  had  any  state  prisoner ;  upon  which  Sir 
"William  linoeltcd  at  the  King's  bedchamber-door,  which  being  opened  unto  him, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  having  juat  mentioned  the  warrant,  Im  Majesty 
stopped  him,  saying,  'It  shall  be  executed.'  lljion  which  the  Marquis  enters, 
and.  falling  on  hi.s  kncrs,  humbly  eT|)o»tulates  with  the  King  rnnreming  it.    The 

P Queen  expressed  great  displeasure  at  the  intrusion,  but  the  M.irqnis,  taking  her 
up  short,  let  her  know  she  was  a  subject  as  well  as  himself;  and  that  the  business 
he  came  about  was  of  the  highest  concernment  to  his  Majesty,  to  herself,  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  himself  in  particular.  •  •  •  •  •  Sir,'  says  he,  '  if  you  per- 
sist in  this  resolution,  no  Scotsman  will  ever  draw  a  sword  for  you  j  or,  if  they 
would,  who  should  command  them  '.*  The  King  replied.  *  Yourself  '  No,  sir,' 
aaid  Hamilton ;  '  I  dare  never  u|>pcav  In  .Scotland  afterwards.'  The  King,  never- 
theless, swore  twice,  "By  God.  Loudon  shall  die!'  Then  the  Marquis,  craving 
leave  to  speak  one  word  more,  said,  '  Sir,  I  desire  your  Majesty  to  look  out  for 
»  another  home,  for  within  fonr-and-twcnty  hours  there  will  not  be  one  stone  of 
m  Whitehall  left,  upon  another'  This  touched  the  King  more  than  all  the  argu- 
ments of  pity,  Justice,  or  distant  danger.  He  called  for  the  warrant,  tore  it,  and 
dismisaod  the  Mnrquis  and  Lieutenant  somewhat  suddenly."  Swift,  turbid,  and 
gloomy  now  rolled  on  the  stream  of  events:  Parliament  again  assemblctl  on  the 
13th  of  April  in  the  following  year,  with  Hampden,  P)Tn,  and  Cromwell  among 
the  members,  and  the  discussion  and  redress  i>f  the  [tublie  grievances  once  more 
engaged  their  attention,  Untaught  by  all  that  liad  taken  place  previously, 
Charles  sent  for  them,  on  the  eighth  day  of  their  sitting,  to  the  Banqueting 
House.  He  did  not  adtlrcss  tlicm  himself;  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had. 
The  King's  spokesman  on  this  occasion  was  the  I.*rd-Kecpcr  Finch,  the  very 
_  man  whose  conduct,  whilst  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  only  the  da^ 
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before  been  under  their  consideration,  and  been  condcninc>d.     This  man  now  told 
thcra  that  they  outiht  to  remember  that  Parliament*  were  called  for  obtaining  uf 
assistance  auU  supplies  of  money.     "  WHieu  you  have  voted  these,"  said  he.  *'  hi* 
Maji!sty  will  give  vou  scopu  and  liberty  to  present  your  just  grievances,  and  then 
he  will  hear  them  with  a  gracious  ear."     It  ia  Burprising  that  the  ICing,  with  all 
Iiis  shrewdness,  should  have  understood  bo  little  the  [■harai-ter  of  the  chief  (tieo  in 
that  Parliament  as  to  st)p[Hkfte  that  they  would  listen  to  such  language  with  any 
other  feeling  than  contempt ;  there  were  evidently  but  two  modes  of  dealing  with 
thi-in — the  one.  to  yield  honestly  what  they  demanded;  the  other,  to  overpower 
them  by  direct  force.     Finding  this  appeal  utterly  Ineffectual.  Charles  scut  them 
various  messages  to  the  same  purpose;  but  the  Ccmmona  continued  their  course, 
investigating  all  the  great  pulilic  grievances-     At  last  he  saw  that  all  his  cflbrts 
to  obtain  supplir»<  without  a  rcdrerts  of  those  grievances,  which  he  was  determined 
not  to  grant,  were  useless;  su  he  airain  dissolved  the  Houses.     The  circumstances 
attending  this  dissolution  wore   very  striking.     The  King  had  been  told  on  the 
previous  evening  that  if  the  Commons  sat  another  day  they  would  pass  such  i 
vot«  against  ship-money  as  would  not  only  destroy  that  revenue,  but  also  other 
branches  of  the  King's  receipts.    To  jtrevent  this  most  undesirable  consumniatioti 
Charles   hit    u|K]n  a  characteristic  expedient.      Before  eight  on  the  tbUowing 
moniing  ho  sent  his  siNrretary,  Windebank,  to  the  house  of  Serjeant  Glanvil,  ths 
Speaker,  in  Chancery  Lane,  with  a  command  to  bring  him   to  WhilehalL     This 
was  done :  and  when  the  Commons  met,  they  were  surprised  for  some  time  at 
the  absence  of  their  Speaker;  but  the  socrcl  was  explained  when  they  we« 
summoned  to  the    Upper   House   to  hear   the   sentence   of    diasoluCion   read. 
Could  Charles  have  looked  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some  of  the  men  who 
i|uittcd  his  presence  on  that  day  in  silence,  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than    startled    at    the    danger    of  the    course    he    was    pursuing :    so  great  sa 
amount  of  moral    and  intellectual    power  was   perhaps  never  before  or    since 
embarked  at  i>ne  time  in   the  popular  cause  as  he  must  there  have  witnessed  in 
array  against  him  ;  and  from  men,  prepared  themselves  to  encounter  every  danger, 
even  to  the  block  and  the  axe,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  he  must  also  have 
perceived  how  litllir  indulgence  he  ought  to  anticipate  if  matters  proceeded  to 
oxtrcniities   and    he  was  unsuccessful.      Kxtraurdinary  revelations  into   meo^s 
minds  and  motives,  however,  were  denied  to  him,  and  the  ordinary  he  despised, 
or  was  unable    rightly  to  appreciate.      So  be  dissolved  the  parliament,  tittle 
thinking  that  it  would  be  the  last  he  would  be  permitted  to  have  any  sui^ 
control  over.     The  famous  Long  Parliament  was  summoned  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  scenes  which  composed   the  last   act  of  the    great  draott 
passed  on  in  rapid  succession.     Strafford  and  Laud,  the  King's  ministers,  were 
impeached,  and  the  former  beheaded ;  and  the  King's  prerogative  of  railing  and 
dismissing  parliaments  when  he  pleased  was  efFcctually  put  an  end  to  by  a  bill 
for  making  them  triennial,  and  by  making  the  issue  of  the  writs  imperative  oa 
particular  parlies  at  fixed  periods.  Here  the  King  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progTe« 
of  the  Commons;  another  lecture  was  read  to  them  in  Whitehall,  but  not  th« 
luBs  did  he  find  himself  compelled  to  give  way.   The  war  now  grew  more  and  mow 
imminent.   On  the  27xh  of  December,  i64l .  after  a  day  of  great  agitation  produwd 
by  Charles's  attempt  to  put  Colonel  Lunsfurd,  a  desperate  soldier  of  fortune,  into  the 
^vcmorship  of  the  Tower,  the  train-bands  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex  wcrt 
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commanded  hy  Char!e«  to  guard  the  Palace,  and  from  that  time  odl*  or  two  eotn- 
'  panieit  were  Ifft  on  duty  night  and  day.  On  the  4th  of  January  "  he  gave,'"  saw 
May. "  uuha}iiiily,  a  juet  occatiton  for  all  men  to  think  ihal  lliuir  fears  and  Jea- 
lousies were  n»t  causel(!»8."  He  8]K>rit  tho  prccMling  evening  in  maicing  prnpara- 
Itions  of  a  very  significant  chnractcr.  Anns  were  brought  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Palace,  where  a  tabic  was  spread  for  the  entertainment  of  a  band  of  young  hot- 
headed men,  who  were  ready  to  proceed  to  any  extremities.  That  very  day  he 
went  to  take  into  custody  five  of  the  moat  obnoxious  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  being  timely  warned,  avoided  the  house  in  obedience  to  its  orders. 
A  week  later  Charles  left  Whitehall,  with  his  Queen,  children,  and  entire  court,  and 
removed  toHamjtton  Court.  When  he  again  beheldtbe  walls  ofhis  favourite  home, 
it  wai  as  a  prisoner  at  St.  Jauies's,  waiting  his  trial  and  execution.  The  war, 
OS  is  well  known,  broke  out  in  the  same  year,  1542.    Whitehall  was  now  seized  by 

tthe  Parliament;  who  in  !fi43  ordered  the  "  boarded  masque  house,"  an  immense 
room  built  by  Charles  for  these  exhibitions,  to  be  pulled  dou-n,  and  that  "  all 
I  such  ])icturcs  and  ntatues"  as  were  at  "York  House,"  as  were  without  an/ 
B  "  superstition,"  should  be  forthwith  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  the 
I      North.     The  superstitious  ]>ictures  iippear  to  have  been  those  which  contained 

representations  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mavy  ;  these 
■  were  to  be  burnt.  Wo  pass  now  to  the  "  last  scene  of  all."  The  King  was 
*  aentcnced  to  death  on  the  27th  of  January,  1649.  and  on  the  morrow,  being  a 
,  Sunday,  the  commissioners  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  luid  decided 
Bhisfate,  kept  a  solemn  faat  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall.     On   Monday  he  was 

to  die.     About  two  hours  before  daybreak  of  that  eventful  morning,  Charles 

Pro«e,  and  dressed  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  care.     At  ten  o'clock  Colonel 
JIacker  came  to  conduct  hiui  to  the  scaffold,  and,  tapping  softly  at  the  door,  said 
all  was  readj.     The  door  was  o]>cned  vr'ith  difficulty  by  Hert.ert,  who  was  in 
^  attendance  ui>on  the  King,  and  who  was  cam])lftely  unnerved  hy  the  terrible 
BBVont.     When  Hacker  entered  he  was  as  pale  as  Charles  himself,  and  his  voice 
BfikUered.     They  went  together  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  the  King  walking 
^erect  and  very  fast,  having  Bishop  Juxon  on  his  right  hand,  and  Colonel  Tomliniion 
on  bis  led.     Behind  came  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  some  of  Charles's  own 
fcgentlciiien   and  servants,  bare-headed.     At  the  end  of  the  Park-  Charles  entered 
'  Mniitehall.    aud    passed    through    the    long    gallery  into    hib  favourite   cabinet- 
ehambvr,  no  longer,  alas!  covered  with  the  pictured  wealth  that  he  had  lavished 
upou  its  walls.      He  was  delayed  here  for  some  time,  tlie  scaffold  not  being  quite 
ready  ;  he  8|M.^nt  the  interval  in  jirayer.     Alwut  noon  he  took  the  slight  refresh- 
ment of  a  glass  of  riaret  and  a  piece  of  bread ;  soon  after  which  he  received  the 
final  summons  from  Colonel  Hacker.     Attended  by  Jnxon,  Colonel  Tornlinson, 
Colonel  Hacker,  and  the  guards,  he  passed  through  the  Banqueting  House  to 
the  Bcaflfold,  which  was  covered  with  black.     The  axe  lay  on   the  block  in  the 
midst  of  it.     A  oonsidcrable  number  of  foot  and  horse  soldiers  were  stationed  on 
■11  sides,  beyond  whom  were  vast  multitudes  of  K]>evtators.     i*erceiving  that  tho 
people  were  too  distant  to  hear  what  he  might  say,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  scaffold.     Among  other  remarks  he  said,  jwinting  to  Bishop 
Juxon.  "  There  is  a  good  that  man  will  bear  tnc  witness  that  I  have  forgiTen  all 
ihe  woild,  and  even  those  in  particular  that  have  been  the  chief  causers  of  mj 
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death."  He  told  them  that  they  would  never  have  peace  till  tliey  gave  U»  »on 
and  successor  his  due.  He  still  adhered  to  his  old  principles  of  Bovereignty,  and 
assured  them  that  the  people  ought  never  to  have  a  idiarc  in  the  govcmmcol, 
thtl  bciii<^  a  thin^  "  nothing  pertaining  to  thein ;"  while,  with  an  ajjpareat  ineon- 
sistency,  he  added  "  that  he  died  the  martyr  oflhe  jitfypU."  While  he  was  speaking, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  scaffold  tonched  the  edge  of  the  axe,  •'  Hurt  not  the 
axe,"  said  the  King,  "  that  may  hurt  mc."  He  declared  (hat  he  died  a  Christian 
according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  found  it  left  by  his 
fother.  Addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Hacker,  he  aaid,  "  Take  care  that  thoy  do 
not  }>ttt  mc  to  pain."  Two  men  in  disguises  and  vizors  stood  l>y  the  block  ;  to  odb 
of  these  he  said,  *'  1  shall  say  but  very  short  prayers^  and  then  thrust  out  my 
hand  for  the  signal."  Receiving  his  nightcap  from  Bishop  Juxon,  he  put  it  on, 
asking  the  executioner  at  the  same  time,  "  Does  my  hair  trouble  you?"'  And  he 
then,  with  the  aid  of  the  headsman  aud  the  Bishop,  put  it  all  up  under  bis  cap. 
Thus  prepared,  he  turned  to  Juxon,  saying,  "  I  have  a  good  cause  aud  a 
gracious  God  on  my  side."  "  You  hii^e  now,"  returned  Juxon,  "  but  one  stage 
more  ;  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  it  is  a  short  one ;  it  will  soos 
convey  you  a  very  great  way;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven."  The 
King's  last  sentence  was.  "  1  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown, 
whero  no  disturbance  can  be."  He  now  took  off  his  cloak,  and  gave  his  George 
to  Juxon,  with  the  single  but  cinphatir  word  "  Remember ;"  then  stooped  to  tin 
block,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  rcascd  to  exist. 
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••  nprw nd«i  i,  nnitt  *Utt  t,  upprr iIiIb  nittd, Mwnlng  «  pwiirdl  at  ll>>nrEotra  Hub.    fnm  Ifc*  ottj^iui  Vnmt  bt  II«U«> 

At  the  lime  of  the  famous  dissolution  of  the  Long  ParKomcnt,  Ajm'l  20, 
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I(i53.  Cromwc-II  riwide^  ni  Whitelml),  tind  vhcn  he  hnd  finished  that  extraordinary 
act  he  returned  with  the  key*  of  the  house  in  his  ]  ockct  to  his  lodging  in  the 
pnlocc.  On  the  iOth  of  July  following,  the  I^ittlc  or  Barcboncs  Parliament  met  in 
the  council -chamber  of  Whilciiall ;  and  the  members  being  seated  round  the 
council-table,  and  Cromwell  and  his  oHicera  standing  near  its  centre,  the  lord- 
general  made  ft  long  and  devout  apeech,  showing  the  cause  of  their  being  called 
together,  and  explaining  why  he  had  dismissed  the  late  Parliament.  A  friendly 
biographer  s.iys,  "This  speech  waa  pronounced  in  so  excellent  a  manner  oa 
■ufficiently  manifested  (as  the  lord-general  himself  was  thoroughly  ]>crsuadrd) 
that  the  spirit  of  God  acted  in  and  by  him."*  "When  he  had  concluded,  he 
delivered  to  them  an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  he  intrusted  to  them.  With 
the  consent  and  advice  of  his  officers,  the  supreme  authority  and  government  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Commending  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  he  then  retired 
with  his  officers.  Their  subsequent  \ncctings  took  place  in  the  parliament- 
house  aa  usual.  Five  months  aflcr,  having  failed  to  satisfy  Cromwell,  they  wore 
induced  to  dissolve  themselves,  and  surrender  their  trust  to  him  from  whom  they 
had  rccci\-cd  it.  Cromwell  was  nnw  made  Lord  Protector,  and  on  the  IGth  pf 
December  he  proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery  Court,  where  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  waH  formally  delivered  to  him,  amidst  great  ceremony 
and  magnificence.  From  the  Court  ho  rctorncd  in  state  to  the  Ban([uuling  House, 
the  Ijord  Mayor  carrying  the  sword  before  him,  the  soldiers  shouting,  and  the 
ordnance  firing.  The  Royalists  and  Republicans  were  each  alike  dissatisfied 
with  these  aTrangcmcnts;  and  members  of  both  parties,  it  is  melancholy  to  add, 
tought  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell  by  assassuiation.  Indeed  plots  of  this  kind  were 
»o  frequent  that  the  Protector  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  spies  in  all 
directions.  By  their  agency  it  was  discovered  tn  1656  that  a  republican  officer 
of  the  name  of  SyndercomlM!  had  arranged  to  murder  Cromwell  on  one  of  his 
journeys  from  Whitehall  to  his  favourite  residence  at  Hampton  Court.  Synder- 
combc  was  seized  in  his  bed,  tried,  condemned,  but  escaped  the  traitor's  death 
by  suicide.  It  has  been  common  enough  to  supjWBO  that,  in  wishing  to  be  made 
King,  Cromwell  was  seeking  only  to  gratify  an  unnatural  ambition;  yet  such  a 
onclusion  is,  at  least,  doubtful ;   for  at   tins  very  period   there  were    men  of 

onour  and  intelligence  who  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Lcrds, 
land  uf  the  her'V.tary  niouaiThy  in  Cromwell's  person,  would  set  at  rest  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  KoyalisLs  by  destroying  their  hopes,  and  who  drcadt^  the  anarchy 
•.hat  might  ensue  in  case  of  the  l*rcitector'K  sudden  death.  On  the  23rd  of  Fe- 
1)ruar)%  .Sir  Christopher  Pack,  T^nrd  Mavor  of  Ixmdon,  suggesttrd  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  that,  as  the  best  way  of  settling  the  nation,  the  I*ord  Protector  should 

0  dc«ired  to  assume  the  title  of  King.  Much  violeacc  ensued ;  but,  after  a 
debate  which  Instcd  more  than  a  month,  it  was  resolved  on  the  'ifith  of 
March,  by  a  majority  of  123  to  62,  to  offer  him  the  regal  crown.     On  the  -Ith  of 

pril  the  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  at  Whitehall,  and 
'desired  "that  his  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  magnify  himself  with  the  title 
of  King.*'  Among  the  arguments  used  on  the  occasion  to  persuade  Cromwell  to 
accede  to  their  wishes  was  the  very  pertinent  one  that  the  title  was  interwoven 
In  the  laws,  accommodated  to  the  gcniua  of  the  people^  approved  by  the  suffragei 
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of  parliaments-  Cromwell,  in  answer,  declared  that  he  did  not  find  it  his  dot?  lo 
God  and  his  country  to  accc]*!  the  proffered  new  title.  On  the  i4th.  I61I1,  nd 
20ih,  the  committee  of  the  Houiw;  again  waited  ujjon  him.  Whitelock  says,  "The 
Prutfwtor  was  satisfiErd  in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  &l  for  him  to  take 
upon  him  the  till<!  of  King,  and  matters  were  prepared  in  order  thereunto;  but 
afterwards,  by  solicitation  of  the  Commonwealth-men,  and  fearing  a  mutiny  Bnj 
defection  of  a  great  part  of  the  army  in  case  he  should  assame  that  title  ind 
office,  his  mind  changed;  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army  gave  out  bi^ 
ihrcatenings  against  him  in  c&&c  he  should  do  it :  ho  therefore  thought  belt  to 
attend  some  better  eea«on  and  opportunity  in  this  business,  and  refuicd  it  it 
this  time  with  great  «jerair>g  earnestness."  Accordingly  in  the  following  monlii 
the  Commons  voted  that  Cromwell's  title  should  continue  to  be  Lord  ProktUir. 
In  1657  an  accident  occurred  to  Uichnrd  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  which  seriouily 
troubled  the  Protector,  who  was  an  affectionate  parent.  His  sun  came  witli 
other  members  of  the  Houae  of  Ccimmons  to  pav  their  respects  to  his  IlighaeH, 
when  the  stairs  of  the  Banqueting  Hou»e  gave  way,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  cr«sh«d  to  death.  Sereral  of  his  bones  were  broken,  but  they  were  wll 
set,  and  he  soon  recovered.  "  This  hath  been  a  great  affliction  to  his  Higliw« 
and  fdiuily  hero,"  writes  his  seereturv,  Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to  Richard's  brutlKf. 
Henry.  "  If  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  without  the  providence  of  God,  niucli 
less  do  such  things  fall  upon  a  perstm  of  his  quality  by  chance.  This  rod  hiilh  a 
»"oioc,  and  tho  Ijord  give  ua  all  hearts  to  hear  and  obey  it."  Whitehall,  at  this 
period,  presented  a  pleasing  picture  of  sovereign  dignity  and  domestic  re|>osc.  Thf 
members  of  Cromwell's  family  were  all  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  a(Toni|»li*li- 
ments,  intellect,  and  moral  character,  and  there  was  the  greatest  love  and  harDiimj 
existing  among  them.  "  His  own  diet  was  apare  and  not  curious,  except  in  \ia\M 
treatments,  which  were  constantly  given  the  Monday  in  every  week  to  all  the  ofiwrt 
in  the  army,  not  below  a  captain,  when  he  used  to  dine  with  ihem.  A  table**' 
likewise  spread  every  day  of  the  week  for  such  officers  as  should  casually  coac  W 
court.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  entertained  the  moat  skilful  in  da* 
science  in  his  pay  and  family-  He  respected  all  persons  that  were  eximious'iB 
any  art.  and  would  procure  them  to  be  sent  or  brought  to  him.  Sometimes  he 
would,  for  a  frolic,  before  he  had  half  dined,  give  order  for  the  drum  lo  beat 
and  call  in  his  foot-guards,  who  were  permitted  to  make  liooty  of  all  they  fiflU" 
on  the  table.  SomeLimea  lie  would  be  jocund  with  some  of  the  nobihty,  «" 
would  tell  thein  what  company  they  had  lately  kept;  when  and  where  they M 
drnnk  the  King's  health  and  the  royal  family's;  bidding  them,  when  they  dii  "• 
again,  to  do  it  more  privately,  and  this  without  any  passion,  and  as  festivoi* 
droll  di8courae."t  He  surrounded  himself  ahio  with  the  master-minds  of  his  lim*' 
Milton  was  his  Latin  secretary  and  intimate;  Andrew  Marvel  was  a  freijUfi* 
guest  at  his  table;  Waller  was  his  friend  and  kinsman;  and  the  youthful  Drjil* 
was  not  left,  unnoticed.  The  man  who  thus  loved  and  honoured  the  poets  of  w* 
country  was  not  very  likely  lo  sympathise  with  the  Puritans  in  their  abhyrW^ 
of  the  fine  aria,  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  exerting  himself  to  rcsture  tw 
magnificent  collection  of  Charles,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  pristine  state.  H^  ^ 
purchased  many  of  the  pictures  which  had  been  sold,  and  araoug  ihem  the  B"* 
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valaable  works  of  art  that  England  can  now  hoast  of,>  the  Cartoons  cf  nafaclle. 
Evcl)-n.  under  the  date  of  1656,  thus  refers  to  the  slate  of  the  palace  under 
Cromwell's  ciiro : — "  I  ventured  to  go  to  Whitehall,  where  of  many  years  1  had 
not  been,  and  found  it  very  glorious  and  well  furnished."  It  is  a  touching  feature 
in  the  death  of  this  great  man,  that  it  vhould  be  accelerated,  as  in  thu  opinion  of 
many  it  was,  by  the  loss  of  his  favourite  daughter.  Whilst  sick  he  was  brought 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall.  On  the  2nd  uf  September,  1658,  he  was 
assured  that  his  end  was  ap|iroarliing.  and  was  then  heard,  by  Major  Butler,  (o 
litter  the  following  prayer : — "Lord,  lama  poor  foolish  creature;  this  people 
Hgrould  have  mc  lire;  they  thinlc  it  will  be  best  for  them,  and  that  it  will  redouud 
Diuch  to  thy  glory.  All  the  titir  is  about  this.  Others  would  fain  have  me  to  die. 
Lord,  pardon  them,  and  pardon  thy  foolish  people;  forgive  them  tlieir  sins,  and 
do  not  forsake  them  ;  but  love  and  bless  thcui,  aud  give  them  rest;  and  bring 
them  to  a  consistency,  and  give  me  rest.     *     *     *     I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more 

»than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Christ,  vbo  strengthcoeth  mc."  He  died  on  the 
following  morning,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  of  Worcester  and  I>un- 
bar.  With  the  period  of  Cromwell's  death  all  the  great  memories  of  Whitehall 
may  be  said  to  cease.  There  is  plenty  of  matter  in  the  ensuing  reigns  to  keep  up 
the  interest  wc  feel  in  it,  but  that  interest  is  of  a  lower  and  less  absorbing  cha- 
racter. Hichard  Cromwell  of  course  occujiicd  Whitehall  after  his  fatlier'ti  death, 
^.during  the  short  period  of  his  rule.  That  he  did  not  suffer  much  by  ceasing  to  be 
^P^rutcetor  is  tolerably  evident  from  his  remark  when  quitting  Whitehall.  A  friend 
noticed  that  he  took  particular  care,  of  one  or  two  old  trunks  which  stood  in  his 

I  wardrobe,  and  inquired  the  reason.     "  Why/'  rc])l!cd  Richard  Cromwell,  ■"  they 
^ntain  no  less  than  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  p^-oplc  of  Kngland," — 
Xhus  willil)  did  he  sHtirizc  the  congratulatory  addresses  which  had  been  showered 
Upon  him  from  all  part*  of  the  country  on  his  accession  some  nine  months  before. 
The  Kump  Parliament  now  proposed  to  sell  Wbttehall,  with  the  other  royal  palaces 
^■pf  Somerset  House  and  Hampton  Court ;  but  they  were  dismissed  before  the  pro- 
ject could  be  carried  into  execution.     A  few  tnnuths  more,  and  Charles  II.  passed 
througli  the  streets  of  London  to  Whitehall,  amidst  all  the  sights  and  sounds  uf  a 
tinivcrsftl  rejoicing.    Another  great  change  now  took  place  in  the  palace.     If  his 
object  had  been  to  make  Whiteball  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to  what  it  had  been 
^in  Cromwell's  time,  Charles  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.    Here  is  a 
^hpecimen  from  Evelyn  uf  the  scenes  which  were  almost  daily  exhibited  during  this 
'      profiig;ite  reign: — "following  his  Majesty  this  morning  through  the  gallery,   I 
went  with  the  few  who  attended  him  into  the  Duchess  of  Povtsinonlh  s  dressing- 
room,  within  her  bedchamber,  where  she  was  in  her  morning  loose  garment;  her 
Koialds  combing  her.  newly  out  of  her  bed,  his  Majesty  and  the  gallants  standing 
Valioui   her.      But  that  which  engaged  my  curiosity  was  the  rich  and  splendid 
furniture  of  this  woman's  apartment,  now  twice  or  thrice  pulled  do>vn  and  rebuilt 
to  satisfy  her  prodigal  and  expensive  pleasures,  whilst  her  Majesty's  does  not 
exceed  some  gentlemen's  ladies  in  fumituru  and  accommodation.     Here  I  saw 
the  new  fabric  of  French  tapestry,  for  design,  tenilertiess  of  work,  and  mcompara- 
blc  imitation  of  the  beat  paintings,  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  beheld.     Some 
pieces  had  V^ersailles,  St.  Germain's,  and  other  palaces  of  the  French  King,  with 
huntings,  figures,  and  landscapes,  exotic  fowls,  and  all  tu  the  life  rarely  done 
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Then  for  Japan  rabincts,  screens,  pendulc  elockit,  great  vasca  of  wroughl  (ili 
table- stands,  ohiinney-furnitui'e,  wonccs,  branches,  hrascnaa,  8cc.,  all  of  tramp 
tilver,  and  out  of  number,  Wsides  some  of  her  Majesty's  best  paintiojj*.*"  Im^^inc. 
as  a  contrast  to  tUta  picture,  another,  in  which  Charles  sat  in  state  in  the  Banqnel- 
\ng  House^  when  a  physician  led  certain  patients  up  li>  liim  to  be  touched  for  l\u 
evil  or  Bcrofuln,  whilst  a  chaplain,  standing  by,  wua  not  ashamed  tu  repeat  otct 
tach  the  passage  from  Scripture,  "  Ho  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  hcaUd 
them."  E\'en  at  this  period  of  degradation  the  palace  poascsacd  tme  gnal 
chartn — the  music  of  its  Chapel-Royal.  The  choir,  famous  in  Charles  I/«  tbac, 
was  now  dtstinguiBhod  above  all  others  by  the  great  superiority  uf  its  ofEoEn, 
and  by  the  number  of  excellent  composers  it  produced.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  most  illustrious  of  its  names,  Henry  Purcell,  England's  greaUst 
musician.  To  Charles's  taste  and  munificence  this  result  was  mably  erring;  jet 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  eould  step  from  the  Chapel-Royal,  with  a  fall 
spprcciation  of  its  sublime  strains,  into  such  a  scene  as  that  described  by  Kvelyo 
in  the  following  striking  passage,  written  the  night  after  the  King's  death:— 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profancness,  gaming,  and  all 
dissolutenesa,  niid,  as  it  were,  tulal  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunilsj 
evcnini^),  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of;  the  King  sitting  and  tojinp 
with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  French  boy 
singing  love-songs  in  that  ghirioiis  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  gre»t 
courtiers  and  othvr  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round  a  largu  table,  sIkiiIe 
of  at  least  2000^  in  gold  before  them  ;  ujran  which  two  gentlemen  who  wen 
with  nic  made  reflections  with  astonishment.  Six  days  after  was  all  in  tlie  ducL" 
Charles  hud  long  been  Himpcctcd  tu  he  in  bis  heart  a  Roman  Catholic,  anduttfcr 
point  of  death  his  brother  and  successor,  James,  with  great  Bccrccy  and  soM 
diflirulty,  brought  to  his  bedside  Father  Huddlcalonc,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  tisd 
aided  Charles  in  his  cscajtc  from  Worcester.  His  death  took  place  on  thefiUi 
of  February.  IG85.  Among  his  last  words  were  some  that  scandalised  the  bishop 
present  very  much,  but  which  are  touching  and  valuable  were  it  only  that  tbojf 
•how  thai  the  King  fiad  a.  heart.  "  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  let  poor  Nelly  (Gwynsp) 
starve."  Charles  died ;  imd  although  James  was  essentially  little  better,  bii 
court  was  more  decent  in  all  outward  observances  than  his  brother's.  Tlv 
new  King's  reigning  mistress  waa  Catherine  Sedley,  who  had  no  pretrtuiw 
to  beauty,  but  inherited  much  of  her  father's  wit.  Charles  used  to  say  ills' 
one  might  fancy  his  brother's  misti'esses  were  given  him  by  his  fatbcr<^- 
fessor  as  penances,  they  were  all  so  ugly.  According  to  Walpole,  Ifi* 
Sedley  (emiobleJ  into  the  Countess  of  Dorchester  when  installed  at  Whi* 
hall)  was  herself  accustomed  to  wonder  what  James  choao  his  mistresses  tf- 
"  We  are  none  uF  us  handsome,"  she  said,  *'  and  if  wc  hod  wit,  he  had  not  cnoogli 
to  find  it  out."  James's  tendcncit-s  were  very  quickly  made  evident-  Ofl 
the  5th  of  March,  only  a  month  after  his  accession,  Evelyn  saw,  "  to  bis  groil 
grief,'  the  "  new  pulpit  set  up  in  the  Popish  oratorie  at  Whitehall  for  the  I*"* 
preaching,  mass  being  publicly  said,  and  the  Romanists  swarming  at  court  ''"■ 
greater  confidence  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  since  the  RcfonnatioB- 
Other  and  less  objectionable  additions  were  made  in  the  same  year  to  the  [)«1»* 
James  built  a  new  range  of  bii  itdings  on  the  garden  side,  including  a  chapel^  »"'* 
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lodgings  for  tils  Queen,  Mary  trEstc.  The  embroidery  of  her  Majcsty'v  bed 
eu«t  3000/.,  and  the  carving  about  the  chnmicy -piece,  by  Gibbons,  was,  says 
Evelyn,  "  incomparable."  Statues  of  white  marble,  and  an  altar-piecu  by  Verrio, 
Iccornted  the  chapel.     Blind  as  his  father  bad  been  to  all  the  signs  uf  the  time!), 

ic  Kintr  would  not  be  content  without  rushing  iuto  conflict  with  the  |)«opie; 

id  though  his  head  was  allowed  to  remain  on  his  shoulders^  the  result,  as 
his  throne,  was  the  a.ame.  William  came  orcr;  and,  finding  that  James 
Vae  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Whileliall,  sent  some  Imttalious  of  the  Dutch  guards 
Into  Westminster  to  quicken  his  departure  :  with  so  little  dignity  did  he  fall. 
The  history  of  the  palace  is  now  near  its  conclusion.  On  tho  lOih  of  April,  1691, 
a  conaidcrable  portion  of  it  was  burnt  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  apartment 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  in  IB'JS  the  entire  structure,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  Banqueting  House  and  some  small  portion  of  its  buildings,  was 
destroyed  by  the  same  clement.     Evelyn  thus  generalises  the  results; — "  White- 

Ihall  burnt  J  nothing  but  walls  and  ruius  k-ft." 
The  interior  of  the  Banqueting  House  has  been  oceupied  as  a  chapel  ainco  the 
pmc  of  George  I.,  who  granted  a  siipciid  to  certain  clergymen  lo  preach  in  it. 
About  four  years  ago  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair  and  restoration  ;  whca  a 
gallery,  built  for  the  use  of  the  Guards,  was  removed.  The  immense  size  and 
noble  pro]iurliuns  of  this  room  now  appear  in  all  tbctr  original  grandeur.  Over 
the  door  is  a  bust  of  the  founder,  James  I.  A  lofty  gallery  runs  along  the  two  sides 
of  the  room,  and  acroasthecndover  the  door  of  entrance,  where  there  isafincorgtn. 
But  the  great  attraction  of  tho  Banqueting  House  is  the  ceiling,  with  its  series  of 
paiutings  by  Rubens,  before  referred  to,  which,  immediately  tho  spectator  enters 
the  room,  attract  his  eyes  by  their  brilliant  and  harmonious  colouring.  Their 
great  height,  however,  renders  any  close  and  accurate  ins]>cction  inifmsHible. 
>r.  Wnagen,  the  celebrated  German  critic,  gives  on  the  whole,  wo  think,  the  best 
sunt  of  them.  "The  ceiling,"  he  says,  "divided  into  nine  compartments,  is 
itcd  with  so  many  oil-paintings  by  Rubens.  The  largest,  in  the  centre,  of  an 
oval  form,  contains  the  apotheosis  of  King  James  I,  On  the  two  long  sides  of  il 
arc  great  friezes  with  genii,  who  load  sheaves  of  corn  and  fruits  in  carriages 
drawn  by  lions,  bears,  and  rams.  All  the  proportions  arc  so  colossal  that  c-urh 
of  tlicse  boys  measures  nint;  feet  The  other  two  pictures  in  the  centre  row 
represent  King  James  as  protector  of  Peace,  and  sitting  on  his  thTOne,  appointing 
Prince  Charles  as  his  successor.  The  four  jncturcs  at  the  sides  of  these  contain 
allegorical  representations  of  Royal  Power  and  Virtue.  These  paintings,  executed 
in  I-C30,  by  commission  from  King  Charles  I.,  have  by  no  means  given  mc  satis- 
faction. Independently  of  the  inconvenience  of  looking  at  them,  all  large  ceiling 
paintiaga  have  an  oppressive,  heavy,  andj  as  crnamonts  to  the  architecture,  uu- 
favourable  effect ;  fur  which  reiisun,  the  refined  judgment  of  the  ancients  never 
allowed  of  them,  but  was  content  with  light  Jccorationa  on  a  bright  grounil 
^fceast  of  all  arc  the  colossal  and  heavy  figures  of  Rubens  adapted  to  siu;h  a  ]»nr- 
^B)osc.  Not  to  speak  of  the  repulsive  coldness  of  all  allegories,  the  overcharging 
^Mind  clumsiness  uf  those  uf  Uubens  are  not  calculated  to  make  them  attractive; 
and  lastly,  tho  character  and  reign  of  James  I.  could  scarcely  inspire  him  with 
any  poetical  enthusiasm.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  was 
.^ginaJly  executed  by  the  pupils  of  Uubens,  as  was  subsequently  the  ease  with 
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the  scries  of  the  Life  of  Mar^r  di  Medicis^  in  tlia  Louitc  :  add  to  this,  that  tbeM 
pictures  have  already  undcv^^onc  four  rcstumtiuns,  the  last  of  whicli  was  com- 
plcti^  a  short  time  ngo."' 

The  statue  seen  in  our  engraving  of  the  Banqueting  Houbc  is  that  of 
James  II.  This  is  the  work  of  Gibbons,  and  in  every  war  worthy  of  hit 
reputation.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  easy,  yet  dignified ;  and  a  calis 
but  Bcrioua  and  very  thoughtful  expression  ia  stamped  upon  the  well-formi.-d 
fc-Atures  and  brow.  James  is  habited  in  th=  coetume  of  a  Roman  emperor,  a 
somewhat  incongruous  association  of  ideas  i  indeed,  the  only  c-ifcumstancv  con- 
nected with  thits  beautiful  work  that  at  all  iaterrercs  witli  our  adniiralion  of  it 
is  its  association  with  a  sovereign  so  little  deserving  of  the  permanent  intereat 
that  art  can  confer  upon  aU  ttiose  with  whom  it  has  any  connection. 

*  Act  al  t  Artiat*  in  B»gl«uil,  iii.  17. 
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XXI.— BEN  JOXSON'S  LONDON. 

W  the  map  of  London.  accorJinj^  to  the  surx'ey  of  Aggas  in  1560,  Chancer/ 
>nac  presents  to  us  only  a  few  scaltcred  houKfti  at  the  ends  which  cunnect  it 
ith  Fleet  Street  and  Mulborn.  Nearly  ihu  wluilc  of  the  easlerii  side  exhitiits 
one  large  enclosed  garden ;  whilst  tlic  western  has  a  rorrcspondinj^  gnrden  of 
^  ^ater  Icni^h,  containing  a  smaller  i-nclosuve,  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the 
Bioii^  of  EUzalu'th,  when  the  militant  spirit  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  displayed 
^  itself  in  the  hattle-ficM  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  law  was  fast  rising 
into  the  most  thriving  of  professions,  Chanctry  Lane  ivculd  of  necessity  partake 
more  than  an  equnl  share  of  the  common  improvements  of  London.  The  garden 
■fF  Lincoln's  Inn  was  a  pleasant  place,  with  its  formal  walks  and  shndy  avenues ; 
•nil  the  reverend  bcucliers  would  naturally  desire  that  the  eye  of  the  vulgar 
I'aMenger  should  l(K)k  not  upon  their  solemn  musings  or  their  frequent  mirth. 
Afldao  they  built  a  wall  in  Chnnccry  Lane  to  ihut  out  the  garden.  Upon  that 
■til  laboured  with  his  own  hands  the  must  illustrious  of  bricklayers,  Benjamin 
JonBon,  •'  Hi*  mother,  after  his  fiither'n  deatli,  married  a  bricklayer,  and  it  is 
K*^rally  said  that  he  wrought  some  time  with  his  father-in-Uw,  and  particularly 
''1  tht  garden-wall  yf  Liiicohr»  Inn,  next  to  Chancery  Lune."  This  is  Aubrey  a 
''^^ount ;  and  theiv  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  Jonson's  early  uceupatioti. 
""t  the  young  bricklayer  had  been  building  up  something  better  than  tho 
^^pJcn  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  had  niised  for  himself  an  edifice  of  sound 
*^haUrsljip.  as  a  boy  of  Westminster;  and  whilst  his  mother  and  stcp*fatlicr, 
*^ording  to  Fuller,  ■' lired  in  Hartshorn  Lane  near  Charing  Cross,"  he  was 
,  "dying  under  the  great  Camden,  then  a  junior  master  of  that  relcbratcd  aelinol- 
*"e  good  old  author  of  the  'Worthies'  thus  continues:—"  Uc  ivas  stalutablj 
***'*iiticd  into  Saint  John's  College  in  Cambridge  (at  many  years  after  incorpo- 
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rated  a  honorary  member  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford),  where  ho  continued  bnt 
few  weeks  for  want  of  further  maintenance,  being  fain  to  return  to  the  trade  of 
his  father-in-law.  And  let  not  them  blush  that  have,  but  those  that  hare  not, 
a  lawful  calling.  He  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket." 

Aubrey  tells  the  story  of  his  going  to  college  with  a  little  more  romance.  He 
had  not  only  the  book  in  his  pocket,  but  he  was  heard  to  repeat  "  Greek  verses 
out  of  Homer;"  and  a  bencher,  discoursing  with  him,  gave  him  an  exhibition  at 
Trinity  College.  Jonson's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  Cambridge 
registers ;  and  iie  probably  remained  at  the  University  a  very  short  time. 
Aubrey  continues,  "  Then  lie  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  spent  some  time 
(not  very  long)  in  the  army,  not  to  the  disgrace  of  it,  as  you  may  find  in  his 
epigrams."     The  little  poem  to  which  Aubrey  alludes  is  an  address  '  To  True 

Soldiers :' — 

"I  Bwear  by  your  true  friend,  uiy  muse,  1  luvc 
Your  .great  profession,  which  I  once  did  prove ; 
And  did  uot  aliame  it  with  iny  actions  then.'' 

In  Jonson's  '  Conversation  with  Drummund  of  Hawthomden'  he  is  made  to  tell 
that  "  In  his  service  in  the  Low  Countries  ho  had,  in  the  face  of  both  the 
camps,  killed  one  enemy  and  taken  opima  spoHu  from  him."  Jonsoa  was  bora  in 
1574 ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  feats  of  arms  were  performed  before  he 
was  twenty.  In  1597  wo  find  him  in  London,  a  player  and  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
Philip  Henslow,  one  of  the  theatrical  managers  in  that  prosperous  time  of 
theatres,  records  in  his  diary  of  July,  1597,  a  loan  of  four  pounds  to  Benjamm 
Jonson,  player ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  also  advances 
him  twenty  shillings  "  upon  a  book  which  he  was  to  write  for  us  before  Christmas 
next."  At  this  time  he  had  written  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  for  Henslows 
theatre;  not,  however,  in  its  present  state,  but  with  its  scene  laid  in  Italy.  Id 
the  '  Life  of  AUeyn,'  recently  published  by  Mr.  Collier,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Henslow  to  AUeyn,  for  the  first  time  printed,  which  contains  the  following  very 
curious  passage: — "  Since  you  were  with  me  I  have  lost  one  of  my  company, 
which  hurteth  me  greatly — that  is  Gabrell,  for  he  is  slain  in  Hogsden  Fields  by 
the  hands  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer."  This  letter  is  dated  in  September, 
1 598.  The  use  of  the  term  "  bricklayer,"  to  designate  Jonson's  calling,  is  most 
remarkable.  Either  Henslow  was  ignorant  (which  appears  very  improbable) 
that  the  man  who  slew  "  Gabrell"  was  one  of  his  own  authors;  or  Jonson,  with 
that  manly  independence  which  we  cannot  enough  admire  in  his  character, 
followed  his  step-father's  laborious  occupation  even  at  the  time  when  he  wu 
struggling  to  attain  the  honours  of  a  poet.  That  he  unhappily  killed  a  man  in 
a  duel  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  himself  told  the  stor)'  to  Drummond.  "  Since 
his  coming  to  England,  being  appealed  to  the  fields,  he  had  killed  his  adversar)', 
which  hurt  him  in  the  arm,  and  whose  swoi-d  was  ten  inches  longer  than  his;  for 
the  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  almost  at  the  gallows."  Aubrey,  in  his  loose 
way,  says,  "  He  killed  Mr.  Marlowe,  the  poet,  on  Bunhill."  Marlowe  was  killed 
in  1593.  Gifibrd  supposes  that  this  unfortunate  event  happened  in  1595;  bat, 
if  there  be  no  error  as  to  the  date  of  Hcnslow's  letter,  "  Benjamin  Jonson,  brick- 
layer," was  a  poet  of  no  mean  reputation  at  the  time  of  this  event.     Hia  enemicf 
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ACvev  forgut  tliat  be  had  wiuldcd  tliu  trowul.  Dekker  c-ulbt  him  the  "  limc-and- 
murtar  |ioct."  Jonson  had  jjrecisuly  the  mind  lo  prefer  the  honest  labour  of  his 
handa  to  the  fearful  shifts  and  hateful  duplicities  to  which  the  unhappy  man  of 
genius  wa«  in  those  dajs  loo  often  degraded. 

■  Thus,  then,  about  four  yean  before  the  dc<ith  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  a 
dramntie  writer  in  Ixindon  who,  thuugh  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  a^,  had 
sladiod  society  under  many  aspects,  lie  iras  a  scholar,  bred  up  by  tho  most 
eminent  teachers,  amongst  ariBtocratir  companions;   Iiut  his  home  was  that  of 

^poverty  and  obscurity,  and  he  had  to  labour  with  hU  hands  for  his  daily  bread. 

HHc  delighted  in  walking  not  only  amidst  the  open  fields  of  ancient  poetry  and 
eloquence,  but  iu  all  the  by-placcs  of  antiquity,  gathering  flowers  amongst  the 
wec(l)>  with  iuJinitc  toil;  but  he  {jossessed  no  merely  couteniplativu  spirit:  he 
had  high  courage  and  ardent  passions,  and  whether  witli  the  sword  or  tho  pen 

H|l)c  was  a  dangerous  antagonist.     This  humbly-boni  man,  with  the  budge  of  the 

^*'  hod  and  trowel"  fixed  on  hini  l»y  his  enemies — twitted  with  ambling  "  by  a 
play-waggon  in  the  highway"— with  a  face  held  up  to  ridicule  as  being  "  like  a 

I  rotten  russet  apple  when  it  is  bruised,"  or  "  punched  full  of  cylet-holcs,  like  ihc* 
cover  of  a  warming  pan" — described  by  himself  as  remarkable  for 
•'His  mouiilaiii  VwUy  and  Ui»  rocky  face"— 
with  "one  eye  lower  than  t'other  and  bigger,*'  ns  Aubrey  has  it — and,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  "  wont  to  wear  a  coat  like  a  coathuian's  toa.1,  with  slits 
under  the  arm-pits ;" — this  uncouth  being  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  court. — one  that  wrote  masques  not  only  for  two  kings  to 
witness,  but  for  one  to  perform  in.— the  founder  and  chief  urnumeut  of  clubs 
^nvherc  the  greatest  of  his  age  fur  wit,  and  learning,  and  rank,  gathered  round  him 
^Eas  a  common  centre;  but,  above  all,  he  was  tlie  rigid  moralist,  who  spared  novice, 
wwlio  was  fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  public  or  ]>rivatc  profligacy,  who  crouched 
^hot  to  power  or  riches,  but  who  stood  up  in  the  worst  of  days  a  real  man.     The 
pictures  which  Jonson  has  left  of  the  London  uf  his  time  are  more  full,  more 
^liivcrsilie*!,  and  more  amusing,  than  those  of  any  contemporary  writer, — perhaps 
^fcf  all  his  runtcmporaries  jmt  together.  He  possessed  a  combination  of  the  powcrof 
"acute  undarcurateohservation  with  unrivalled  viguur  in  tlic  delineation  of  what  ho 
■aw.     Aubrey,  one  of  the  shrewdest  as  well  as  the  most  credulous  of  biographers. 
has  a  very  sensible  remark  u|>on  the  characteristics  of  Shakspcro's  comedy,  as  com- 
■ctared  with  the  writers  after  the  Itestoralion.     "His  comedies  will  remain  wit  aa 
^Hoog  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for  that  he  handles  tuoret  /lomtnum ,' 
now.  our  present  writers  rcilcct  so  much  upon  panicularpersons and  coxcuinbeilies, 
that  twenty  years  hence  they  will  not  be  understood."     This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  Jonson  as  com]mrcd  with  Shaksjiere ;  but  he  is  on  this  account  n  fai'  more 
Taluablo  authority  for  what  essentially  belongs  to  periods  and  classes.    Shakspcro 
has  jturposely  IcfS  this  field  uncultivated;  but  it  is  Jonson's  absolute  domnin. 
Studied  with  cure,  hs  he  must  be  to  be  properly  appreciated,  he  presents  to  us 
an  almost  inexhaustible  scries  of  Uagucn  catype", — Ibrnis  copied  from  the  life  vith 
absolute   certainly  uf  the  manners  uf  threu  reigns,— when  there  was  freedom 
enough  for  men  to  abandon  tht-nisc-lves  without  disguise  to  what  they  called  thei* 
Jtumours,  and  the  conflicts  of  otnniou  had  not  yet  become  so  violent  as  to  precluci 
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the  public  satirist  from  attockiug  »ccts  and  purlict.  There  u  a  peculiar  interest, 
too,  about  .Toiisoii  aud  hiii  writiiigti,  if  we  regard  him  us  the  represent ati re  of  the 
literary  cLom  of  his  own  day.  lu  his  hands  the  stage  was  to  teach  what  the  £ssay- 
ista  of  a  century  afterwards  were  to  teach.  The  ago  was  to  be  exhibited;  it« 
vices  denounced  ;  iu  follies  laughed  at.  GifTord  has  rcmavlicd  that  there  is  a 
singular  resemblance  between  Benjamin  .Tonson  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true;  and  the  similarity  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that  they  are 
both  of  them  essentially  London  men  :  for  them  there  is  no  other  social  state.  Of 
Tvondon  they  know  all  the  strange  resorts  :  they  move  alxiut  with  the  learned 
and  the  rich  with  a  thorough  independence  and  self-respect  ;  but  they  know  tliat 
there  arc  other  aspects  of  life  worthy  to  be  seen,  and  they  study  them  in  obecun 
places  where  less  robust  writers  arc  afraid  to  enter.  The  subject  of  '*  Ben 
Jonson'a  London"  is  a  >ery  large  one,  and  in  looking  therefore  at  his  livioj; 
pictures,  either  separately  or  in  the  aggregate,  we  pretend  to  no  completeness. 
But  if  we  fail  to  amuse  our  readers,  «'e  shall  at  any  rate  make  them  more  familinr 
with  some  things  that  arc  worth  i-enienibering.  Ben  Jonson  has  iK-en  sonicwhat 
neglected ;  but  ho  belongs  to  that  band  of  mighty  minds  whoae  works  can  never 
perish. 

\Vq  have  said  that  Ben  Jonson  is  essentially  of  London.     He  did  not,  like  his 
illustrious  namesake,  walk  into  the  great  city  from  the  midland  country,  and 
throw  his  huge  bulk  upon  the  town  as  if  it  were  n  wave  to  bear  up  sticJi  a 
leviathan.    Fuller  trncca  him  "  from  his  Itmg  coats;''  and  from  that  poor  dwelling 
"  in  Hartshorn  T^nne  near  Charing  Crosa"  ho  sees  him  through  "  a  private  school 
in  St.  Martin's  Church"  into  the  fixth  form  at  "Westminster."     What  wander* 
ings  must  the  bricklayer's  stepson  have  had  during  those  school-days,  and  in  tbc 
less  happy  period  when  they  were  pawed!    And  then,  when  the  strong  man  eaatc 
back  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  perhaps  ou  one  day  was  driven  to  the  tarem 
and  the  plavhouses  by  the  n^stlessnesa  of  his  genius,  ami  on  another  ate  the 
sweeti-r  bread  of  manual  labour,  how  tiioroughly  must  he  have  known  that  town 
in  which  he  was  still  to  live  for  forty  years;  and  how  familiarly  must  all  iu 
localities  have  come  unbidden  into  his  mind  !     There  is  no  writer  of  that  age, 
not  professedly  descriptive,  who  surrounds  us  so  completely  with  London  scent* 
RS  Ben  Jonson  does.     As  his  characters  could  only  have  existed  in  the  precis 
hulf-rcntury  in  which  he  himself  lived,  so  they  could  only  have  moved  in  tbc 
idcnlicul  plaees  which  fonn  the  background  in  tliese  remai-kablc  groujre.     Wc 
open  'Every  Man  in  his  Hunionr:'    Master  Stejihen  dwells  at  Hogsdrn.  butlw 
dt'Hpises   the   '•  archers  of  Finshury    and    the   citizens   that    come   u  ducking  to 
Islington  ponds,''     We  look  upon  the  map  of  Klizabcth's  time,  and  there  we  ■« 
Finshury  Field  covered  with  trees  and  windmills;  and  we  understand  its  ranH' 
ties,  and  ]Mcture  to  ourselves  the  pleasant  meadows  between  the  .^rchery-grootJ 
and  Isliiigtfin.     But  the  dwellers  at  Hoxton  have  a  long  suburb  to  {klss  Idbro 
they  reach  I»n(Ion.     *'  I  am  sent  for  this  morning  by  a  friend  in  the  Old  Jemj 
to  come  to  him  ;  it  is  but  crossing  over  the  fields  to  Moorgalc.''     The  Old  Joinj 
presented  the  attraction  of  "  the  Windmill"  tavern;  and  near  it  dwell  Cob,  the 
waterman,  by  the  wall   at  the  bottom  of  Coleman  Street,  "at  the  sign  of  Uie 
Water  Tankard,  hard  by  the  Green  Lattice."     Some  thirty  years  after  this  we 
hove  iu  'The  Tale  of  a  Tub'  u  mure  extended  picture  of  suburban  Londt* 
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Tto  cIiiU"atfU?r«  mo^-c  about  in  the  6elcU  near  Pancridgo  (Pancras)  to  HoUoway, 

Hitrhjfatc,  Islington,  Kuiitisli  Town,   Hampbtead,  St.  John's  Wootl,  Pudilington, 

aoil  Kilburn :  Tottcn-Court  is  a  mansion  in  thv  fieldi> :  a  robbery  is  pretended  to 

le  coininittcd  in  "  the  wavs   over  the  country"  between   Kentish  Town   and 

Kampstcnd  Heaih,  and  a  warrant  is  gninti'd  by  a  "  Marribonc"  justice.     In 

London  the  pccuUanties  of  the  sti-eou  becuinc  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  names  of 

tie  lavi-rns     There   is   "  a  rare   motion   (puppet-show)    to   be   seen  in  Fleet 

Strtcl,"*  and  '*  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  with  Jonas  and  the  Whalo 

*t  Fleet  Bridge."t     This  thoroughfare  was  the  gr^al  show-piatc  up  to  the  lime 

of  the  Restoration.     Crom«ell,  ati-ording  to  Butler's    ballad,  was  to  be  thcrn 

cihibitcd.     The  Strand  was  the  chief  road  for  ladies  to  pass  through  in  their 

roachrs;  and  theiv  Lafiiole  in  the  'Silent  ^Voma^■  has  a  lodf^Jn^,  "to  watch 

■bpu  ladies  are  gone  to  the  ehinn-housts,  or  the  Kxchanj^e,  that  he  may  meet 

lliem  by  chance  and  give  them  presents."     Cole-Harbour,  in  the  parish  of  All 

Ka1!ou!i  the  Less,  is  not  su  genteel — it  is   a  sanctuary  for  sjieitdthrifts.      .Sir 

Epicure  Mammon,  in '  The  Alchymifct,'  would  buy  up  all  the  copper  in  Lothbury  ; 

ud  wc  hear  of  the  rabbit-shins  of  Budge  Row  and  the  stinking  tripe  of  Panycr 

Alley.;     At  the  bottom  of  St.  Martin's  Lime  was  a  nest  of  alleys  (some  reiiijiins 

Icf  which  existed  within  the  lost  twenty  years)  the  resort  of  infamy  in  every  Bhajic. 

f  Jonson  calls  them  "the  Straits,"  "  where  the  quarrelling  leeson  is  read,"  and  the 

"seconds  arc  bottle-ale  and  tobacfn."^    The  general  characteristics  of  the  streets 

Icfore  the  I'ire  are  not  forgotteu.    In  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass'  the  Lady  an<l  her  lover 

[•peak  clostl)-  and  gently  from  the  windows  of  two  contiguous  buildings.     Sueh 

'an'  n  few  examples  of  the  local  proprieties  which  constantly  tura  up  in  Jonson 's 

Itiratsao. 

^«fore  wc  proceed  to  our  rapid  and  necessarily  intperfcct  review  of  the  more 

ITtsniint^nt  exhibitions  of  the  social  state  of  I^ondon  to  be   found  in  Jtmson's 

""^edies.  ive  may  properly  notice  the  ]icrsonaI  relations  in  which  this  great  dra- 

["•ft-tist  stood  in  regard  to  his  literary  compeers ;  for  indeed  his  individual  history, 

Exhibited  in  his  writings,  is  not  nn  unimportant  chapter  in  the  history  of  tho 

iai  &tate  of  I^mdon  generallv.     The  influence  of  men  of  letters  even  upon 

'it  own  age  is  always  great;  it  is  wjnieliuics  all-powerful.      In  Jouson's  time 

'"**  pulpit  and   the  stage  were  the  teachers  and  inciters;  and  the  stage,  taken 

wtogclher,  was  an  engine  of  great  power,  cither  for  good  or  evil.     In  the  hands 

"'  J^hakspere  and  Jonson  it  is  iniiiossihle  to  over-estimate  the  good  which  it  prc- 

"uced.    The  one  eiirried  men  into  the  highest  rcgiim  of  lofty  poetry  (and  the 

wuitr  because  it  was  comprehensible  by  a").  <>"*  "^  the  narrow  range  of  their 

^'^  petty  passions  and  low  gratifications:  the  other  boldly  lashed  the  follies  oi 

'"uitiduals  and  classes,  sometimes  with  imprudence,  but  always  with  honesty. 

'' olUers  ministered  la  the  low  tastes  and  the  intolerant  jirejudiccs  of  the  niiiUi- 

^i»Uc.  Jonson  was  ever  ready  to  launch  a  bolt  at  them,  fearless  of  the  consctjucnccs. 

^0  Plan  ever  laboured  harder  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  letters,  and  of  that  jnirli* 

"*'«  branch  in  which  his  labour  was  enilmrked.     He  was  ardent  iu  all  he  did  ; 

Wuof  ruurse  he  made  many  enemies.     Bui  his  friendship  was  as  warm  as  hif 

*wily.    No  man  had  more  friends  or  more  illustrious.     lie  was  the  father  <f 

""ny  sons,  to  use  the  anectlunatc  phrase  which  indicated  the  relation  bctwcci 

■  "Hie  Fui.  f  Evetj  Usn  irnt  ef  lib  Huingtc. 
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the  illiutrioiis  \mter  and  his  disciples.  Jonson  was  always  poor,  often  embtr^ 
rasscd ;  but  his  proper  intellectual  ascendency  over  many  minds  was  never 
doubted.     Something  of  tbis  ascendency  may  be  attributed  to  his  social  habits. 

In  the  year  1 599,  when  Henslow,  according  to  his  records^  was  lending  Benjamin 
Jonson  twenty  shillings,  and  thirty  shillings,  and  other  small  sums,  in  earnest  of 
this  play  and  that— sometimes  advanced  to  himself  alone,  oficner  for  works  in 
which  he  was  joined  with  others — he  was  speaking  in  his  own  person  to  the 
audiences  of  the  time  with  a  pride  which  prosperity  could  not  increase  or  adver- 
sity subdue.  In  'Ever}'  Man  out  of  his  Humour,*  first  acted  in  1599,  he  thus 
delivers  himself  in  the  character  of  "  Asper,  the  Presenter :" — 
"  If  any  here  chance  to  behold  fainiBeir, 

I>t  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong ; 

For  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  knoivn, 

First  he  should  shame  to  act  'em :  my  strict  band 

Was  made  to  seize  on  nee,  and  with  a  gripe 

Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  souls 

As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity." 

The  spirit  which  dictated  these  lines  was  not  likely  to  remain  free  from  literary 
quarrels.  Jonson  was  attacked  in  turn,  or  fancied  he  was  attacked.  In  1601 
he  produced  'The  Poetaster;'  and  in  his  ' Apologetical  Dialogue  which  was 
only  once  spoken  upon  the  stage,'  he  thus  defends  his  motives  for  this  supposed 
attack  upon  some  of  his  dramatic  brethren : — 

"  Sur«  I  am,  three  years 

Tbcy  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 

On  every  stage  :  and  I  at  last,  unwilling. 

But  weary,  I  confess,  of  so  much  trouble. 

Thought  I  would  try  if  shame  could  win  upon  'em ; 

And  therefore  chose  Augustus  Cssar's  times. 

When  wit  and  arts  n  ere  at  their  height  in  Rome, 

To  show  that  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 

Of  those  great  master-spirits,  did  not  want 

Detractors  then,  or  practisera  against  them : 

And  by  this  line,  although  no  parallel, 

I  hop'd  at  last  they  would  sit  down  and  blush  ; 

But  nothing  I  could  And  more  contrary. 

And  though  the  impudence  of  flics  be  great, 

Yet  this  hath  so  provok'd  the  angry  wasps, 

Or,  as  you  said,  of  the  next  nest,  the  hornets, 

That  tliey  fly  buzzing,  mad,  about  my  nostrils, 

.Andriikc  bo  many  screaming  grasshoppers 

Held  by  the  wings,  fill  every  car  with  noise." 

If  Dekkcr  and  Marston  were  the  "  wasps"  and  "  hornets''  attacked  under  the 
names  of  Crispinus  and  Demetrius,  he  has  bestowed  the  most  lavish  praise  upon 
another  of  his  contcm per. tries  under  the  name  of  Virgil.  We  believe  with 
Gifford  that  the  following  lines  were  meant  for  the  most  illustrious  of  Jonsons 
contemporaries ;  and  that  "  all  this  is  as  undoubtedly  true  of  Shakspcrc  as  if  it 
were  pointedly  written  to  describe  him  :'' — 

"Tliat  which  he  hath  writ 
Is  with  such  judgnicnt  labour'd,  and  diatillM 
Through  all  the  needful  uses  of  our  lives, 
That,  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines, 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  point. 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 
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'Rhi  Irxrning  Hivi>iirii  iiot  iIh^  w^lifMiI-like  gloss 
Th»t  ino-it  consisls  in  rclniin»  vrords  uid  terma. 
Ami  KO'incKl  wins  a  mail  an  cmfvly  name  ; 
Nor  any  long  or  fAr-fclchM  <- if 'tuins lance 
WrBjip'd  in  iIil*  curions  fUvncnllipB  of  Mis  ; 
DuL  a  direct  BiiU  analytic  eiim 
Of  Till  llie  wortb  and  first  cffecls  of  wis. 
And  for  his  i^opfly,  'I  is  so  ranim'd  with  life. 
Tlitt  it  eliall  gather  ttrcnglli  of  life  with  being. 
Anil  live  liprraflrr  more  itdinir'd  ihsn  now," 

In  'The  Poeloslcr'  Jonson  is  characterised  as  Horace;  and  his  enemy,  Dcmc- 
trins,  says,  •'  Horace  ia  a  mere  aponjjc — nothing  but  humours  and  observations. 
He  gof-s  up  and  down  suckini^  uiioii  every  society,  and  when  he  comes  home 
s<)ueezci^  himself  dry  again."  This  reminds  one  of  Aubrey : — "  Ben  Jonson  and 
he  (Shal£8i>cre)  did  gather  humonra  of  men  daily  wherever  they  came."  They 
used  their  observations,  however,  very  diflcrcntly  ;  the  one  was  the  Kaphael,  the 
other  the  Tcniors,  of  the  drama.  When  we  look  at  llie  noble  spirit  with  which 
Jonson  irarc  poverty,  it  is  jicrhaps  to  be  lamented  tlmt  he  iras  so  impatient  of 
censure.     If  the  love  of  fame  be 

■■  TliP  l«fll  innnnity  of  noble  minds," 
ibc  horror  of  ridicule  or  contempt  is  too  often  its  companion.     The  feelings  arc 
mixed  in  the    Bnc    Hues    with    which    Jonson    concludes    the    '  Apulogctical 
Dialogue :' — 

"  [,  (hat  spend  half  my  nights,  aih)  all  my  days, 
Here  in  a  ik^II  to  get  a  dark,  pak-  face. 
To  come  forth  iiilh  the  tvy  or  the  1iHy«, 

And  in  \lw  ajir  can  hojw  no  oUicr  grave — 
Leave  me  I  There's  lonicthiii!;  come  into  my  lliougbts 
That  mutt  and  stinl]  be  lung  hi^h  and  aloof. 
Safe  from  the  nulfs  black  jatv  and  the  dull  us's  lioof." 

Tho  actors  comv  in  for  some  share  of  Jonsou's  ridiciUe ;  and  he  soems  U 
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point  more  especially  at  some  at  Uic  Fortune  Theatre.    But  enough  of  tlicso 
.[uarrcls. 

Every  one  has  hcird  uf  tliu  wit-cumbaU  l>clwccn  Shuksprro  and  Ben  Jonsun. 
described  by  Fuller : — "  Many  ircre  the  u-it-combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben 
JonBon;  wliicli  two  1  bcliokl  like  a  Spmiish  tfrtat  galleon  and  an  Englixh  monitf- 
triir :  Master  J onscrn  (Hkc  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  teaming;  solid. 
but  tlow  in  bis  pcrlbrmanccs.  Sh;ike»pearc,  with  the  Emjlith  mnn-of-war, 
lesser  in  bttlJi  but  lit;;htcr  in  siiiling,  cuuld  turn  utlh  all  tides,  lack  about,  and 
take  advuntagu  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  When 
Fuller  says  "  I  lichold."  ho  meant  with  his  "  mind's  eye;"  for  he  was  only 
eight  years  of  age  when  Shakspcrc  died — a  circuinRtanre  which  appears  to  hare 
been  forgotten  bv  some  who  have  written  of  these  matters.  But  wc  have  a 
noble  reeord  left  of  the  wit-combats  in  the  celebrated  epistle  of  Beaumont  to 

JonsoD : — 

"  McUiiukK  Ihv  littlo  wU  1  l>v)  ia  lost 
Sim:c  1  Baw  you ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rc»t 
Held  ii{)  at  (i>niiis.  wtiich  ttK>n  du  the  bi-st 
Willi  ttif;  l>cst  garncsUra :  wliit  tliin(ri  liavc  vc  seen 
UoDC  Ht  ihc  Mcrmaii) !  hrard  wor<!s  that  lis\e  Weo 
So  nimblp,  and  so  Full  of  subtile  Baiiic, 
As  if  llist  c-vtny  one  from  wliciuv  Ihcy  uunc 
Hud  mcKnl  to  put  liU  uholc  wit  In  a  jot. 
Ami  \m<\  reBolv'd  to  live  a  fool  tlie  icst 
Of  liis  (lull  life  ;  tlieu  when  tlicre  liatli  been  thrown 
Wit  aliltf  eiiuiigh  lo  justify  tlie  Umn 
VoT  (lirer  days  past — «il  lliat  iiiii;1iC  warrant  be 
For  Hie  whole  city  to  Ulk  foolislily 
TlU  thuL  iverc  catiL-eli'd :  and  ttlion  that  was  gone 
We  left  an  air  U'liind  u*.  wiiiiih  hIuuc 
\V'tis  alik-  lu  make  llic  two  next  tuuifianirs 
Kiglit  nitty;  tliuugh  but  downtighl  fouls,  mere  wise.** 


[UMunoni.] 

(>i(Tord  has  thus  described  the  tlub  at  the  Mermaid: — "About  th^  time 
[1603]  Jorscn  probably  began  to  acquire  that  turn  fur  conviviality  for  which  he 
was  aftcrwarda  noud.  Sir  WaltcrRiiIeigh,  previously  to  his  nnfortunotc  engngc- 
ment  with  the  wretched  Cobham  and  others,  had  insiitntcd  a  meeting  of  leavx 
esjiritt  at  the  Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday  Street.  Of  tbia  clul>, 
which  combined  more  talent  and  genius  than  ever  met  Icfgcthcr  before  or  since, 
our  author  was  a  mcm>»cr;  and  here  for  many  years  he  regularly  repaired  irili 
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Shakapcarc,  Beaumont.  Fletcher,  Seltlfu,  Cotton,  Carcw,  Martin,  Donne,  and 
many  others,  whose  nunics,  even  ut  tUU  distant  |icrioi],  call  up  a  mingled  feclmpf 
of  rcrcrcncc  and  respect."  Jonson  has  been  accused  of  excess  in  wine;  and 
certainly  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  age.  Drummond,  irho  puts  down 
liis  conversations  in  a  spirit  of  detraction,  says,  "  Drink  was  the  element  in  which 
he  lived."  Autrey  tells  us  "he  would  many  times  exceed  in  drink;  Canary 
was  his  beloved  rnjuor"  And  no  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  graceful  poem 
'  loriting  a  Friend  to  Supper:'—- 

"  Dut  iIiAi  '.vliicli  must  ilulli  take  my  muse  and  me 
Is  a  pure  Clip  of  ritli  Carwry  ivinc. 
Which  is  the  Meimud's  uow,  but  thtJ]  bo  mine." 

But  the  rich  Canary*  was  to  be  used,  and  not  abused : — 

*•  Of  till*  we  will  Slip  free,  but  modei-ftti-ly  ; 
Nvr  etiHll  oji  cu|i«  cuke  any  guilty  men : 
Rut  at  our  parllnK  wo  will  be  as  wlton 
We  innacenily  met.    Nu  eimjilc  wurii. 
That  aball  be  ulicr'd  at  our  mirthful  board. 
Shall  n)a]<e  us  sad  next  morning,  or  affright 
The  liberty  llint  we'll  enjoy  to-nlglit." 

This  is  not  the  prmetple  of  intemperance,  at  any  rate  ;  nor  were  the  nssoriate* 
of  Junson  at  the  Jfcrmaid  such  as  mere  iwnsual  gratification  would  huvo  allied 
in  that  band  of  friendship.  Tliey  were  nut  such  companions  as  the  unhappy 
Rolicrt  Greene,  whose  genius  was  eaten  up  by  his  profligacy,  describes  himself 
to  have  lived  amongst: — "  His  company  were  lightly  the  lewdest  persons  in  tlic 
land,  apt  fur  pilfery.  perjury,  forgery,  or  any  villany.  Of  these  he  knew  the  east 
to  cog  at  cards,  cuzcii  at  dice;  by  ihe&c  lie  learned  the  legerdemains  of  nips, 
fbjsU,  conyeatchcrs,  crossbytcrs,  lifta,  high  lawyci-s,  and  all  the  rabble  of  that 
unclean  generation  of  vipers;  and  pithily  could  he  point  out  their  whole  courses 
of  craft :  so  cunning  was  he  in  all  crafts,  as  nothing  rested  in  him  almost  but 
erafliness.'*  This  is  an  unhappy  picture ;  and  in  that  age,  when  the  rewards  of 
unprofessional  stholars  were  few  and  uncertain,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that 
their  morals  sometimes  yielded  to  their  necessities.  Jonsoo  and  Shaksperc 
ita&scd  through  the  slough  of  the  theatre  without  a  stain.  Their  club  meetings 
%rerc  not  the.  feasts  of  the  senses  alone.  The  following  verses  by  Jonsou  were 
inj*'"''^"'id  over  the  door  of  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  Deril  Tavern : — 

"  Welcoiup  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  lliu  in-U'le  of  Apullo  : 
llci'c  lie  speakk  out  of  Lis  |ii.'tUc, 
Or  the  iripug,  his  tuner  bottle  ; 
All  his  answers  arc  divine, 
Thilh  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 
Hang  up  all  tlic  pour  ll(Jp-d^inkc^^ 
Crica  old  Sim,  the  kins  of  ftkitikrrs ; 
lie  llie  half  of  life  abitses 
Tluit  aits  ivatcrins  with  the  Muws. 
Tlloen  dull  giria  no  ^uod  can  nirau  %u  ; 
Wine — it  ii  the  milk  of  Vl-iius. 
And  tlic  poet's  hotee  actuuiiled 
Fly  it,  aad  you  all  arc  mounted. 
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Ti«  the  true  Phoebian  liquor, 

Cheers  tlic  brains,  makoB  wtt  tlie  quicker ; 

Pays  all  debts,  cures  all  diseases, 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleases. 

Wetcomc  all  who  lead  or  foUoir 

To  the  oracle  of  Apollo !" 

In  the  Apollo  Itoom  Jonson  sat,  the  founder  of  the  club,  perhaps  its  dictator. 
One  of  his  contemporary  dramatists,  Marmion,  describes  him  in  his  presidential 

chair ; — 

"  The  boon  Delphic  god 
Drinks  sack,  and  keeps  his  Bacchanalia, 
And  has  his  incense,  and  his  altars  smoking, 
And  speaks  in  sparkling  prophecies.'* 

But  *'  the  boon  Delphic  god "  had  his  Leges  Conriviates,  (written  in  the  purest 
Latinity)  engraved  in  black  marble  over  the  chimney.  They  were  gone  when 
Messrs.  Child,  the  bankers,  purchased  the  old  tavern  in  1 787 :  but  the  verses 
over  the  door,  and  the  bust  of  Jonson,  still  remained  there.  These  laws  hare 
been  translated  into  very  indifferent  verso,  to  quote  which  would  give  an  impcr* 
feet  idea  of  their  elegance  and  spirit.  They  were  not  laws  for  common  boon- 
companions;  but  for  the  "Eruditi,  urbani,  hilares,  honcsti."  The  tavern  hw 
perished:  it  has  long  been  absorbed  by  the  all-devouring  appetite  of  commerce. 
But  its  memory  will  be  ever  fresh,  whilst  the  laws  of  its  club  record  that  then 
were  elegance  without  expense,  wit  without  malice,  high  converse  without  med- 
dling with  sacred  things,  argumentation  without  violence.  If  these  were  mingled 
with  music  and  poetry,  and  sometimes  accomplished  women  were  present,  wid 
the  dance  succeeded  to  the  supper,  we  must  not  too  readily  conclude  that  there 
was  licence, — allurements  for  the  careless,  which  the  wise  ought  not  to  have 
l)re8ided  over.  We  must  not  judge  of  the  manners  of  another  age  by  those  of 
uiir  own.  Jonson  was  too  severe  a  moralist  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  public  example  of  immorality. 

Such,  then,  Avas  the  social  life  of  the  illustrious  men  of  letters  and  the  more 
tasteful  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  But  where  did  the  great 
painters  of  manners  "  pick  up  humours  daily?"  Where  did  they  find  the  clsssw 
assembled  that  were  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  reproof?  We  open  Jonsoa's 
first  great  comedy,  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  and  there  in  the  list  of  cha- 
racters wc  find  "  Captain  Bobadill,  a  Paul's  man."  Adventurers '  like  Bohadill 
were  daily  frequenters  of  Paul's.  The  middle  aisle  of  the  old  cathedral  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  idle  and  profligate  in  London.  The  coxcomb  here  displayed  his 
finery,  and  the  cutpurse  picked  his  pocket.  Serving-men  here  came  to  find 
masters,  and  tradesmen  to  attract  i)urthascr8  bj'  their  notices  on  the  pillan. 
Bishop  Earle,  in  his  '  Microcosniographic '  (1628),  has  given  a  most  amusing 
description  of  this  habitual  profanation  of  a  sacred  place : — "  It  is  the  land's 
epitome,  or  you  may  call  it  the  lesser  isle  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  thtn 
this — the  whole  world's  ma}),  which  you  may  here  discern  in  its  perfcctest  mo- 
tion, justling  and  turning.  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and  men,  with  a  vast  confusion 
of  languages;  and.  Were  the  steeple  not  sanctified,  nothing  liker  Babel.  The 
noise  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees— a  strange  humming  or  buzz,  mixed  of  walVingt 
tongues  and  feet     It  is  a  kind  of  stilt  roar  or  loud  whisper.     It  is  the  gR*t 
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cltangc  of  all  disrotiriie,  nnil  no  business  whatsoever  but  is  lierc  stirring  and 
it.  It  is  the  synod  of  all  pairs  politic,  jointed  and  laid  together  in  the  most 
rions  |>ostor«:  ind  they  itro  not  half  so  buny  at  the  Parliament.  U  is  the 
tic  of  tails  to  tails,  and  barks  to  barks,  and  for  vizards  yuu  need  go  no  further 
lan  faeeg.  It  is  the  market  of  young  lecturers,  whom  yon  may  cheapen  here 
at  a.il  rates  and  tiizcs.  It  is  the  general  mint  of  all  famous  lies,  which  arc  here, 
like  the  legends  of  popery,  first  coined  and  titamped  in  the  church.  All  inventionii 
emptied  here,  and  not  few  (lockcts.  The  best  sign  of  a  temple  in  it  in  that 
is  the  thieves*  Banctuarv.  ivhicli  rob  more  safely  in  the  erowd  than  a  wilderness, 

iUt  every  searcher  ia  a  bush  L«  hide  thom.     It  is  the  cars'  brothel,  and  satisfies 

ir  lust  and  itch.     The  visitants  nrc  all  men  without  exceptions;  but  the  prin 
Spat  inhabitants  and  possessors  arc  stale  kniijhts  and  captains  out  of  service — 

in  of  long  rapiers  and  breeches — which   after  nil  turn  inerchiiritii  here,  and 

flfic  for  news.  Some  make  it  a  preface  to  their  dinner,  and  travel  for  a 
■timach;  but  thrifty  men  make  it  their  ordinary,  and  board  here  very  cheap. 
Of  all  such  places  it  ia  least  haunted  with  hobgoblins,  for  if  a  ghost  would  walk 
■wrc  he  could  not." 

Jonaon  hns.  up  and  down,  constant  allusions  to  Paul's,  which  abundantly  testify 
to  the  correctncM  of  Bishop  Earle's  description.  It  wos  here  that,  wrapped  up 
in  lus  old  coachman's  coat,  he  studied  the  fopperies  in  dress  which  were  so 
woirVablc  a  eharacteristia  of  his  times.  According  to  Dckkcr,  in  his  ■  O uU's 
Hofn  Book,'  the  tailors  here  caught  the  newest  fashions  : — "  If  you  determine  to 
Mlcr  inlo  a  new  suit,  warn  your  tailor  to  attend  you  in  Paul's,  who,  with  his  hat 
In  Im  hand,  shall  like  a  spy  discover  the  stuff,  colour,  and  f;ishtou  of  any  doublet 
Wlioic  that  dare  be  seen  there;  and,  stepping  behind  a  jjillar  to  fill  his  table- 
woh  with  those  notes,  will  presently  send  yon  into  the  world  an  accomplished 
Hiiii,  by  which  means  you  shall  wear  your  clothes  in  jtrint  with  the  first  edition." 
Itwas  here,  probably,  that  Jonson  got  the  hint  of  Bobadin's  boots  worn  over 
•Wrilk  stockings,  aud  the  jewel  in  bis  ear.  Here,  too,  be  heard  the  gingle  of  the 
*>lvcr spurs  which  the  galhints  wore  in  npiteuf  the  choristers,  who  had  a  vigilant  eye 
''icarorce  the  fme  called  spur-tnonev.  (iifford  has  a  note  on  the  passage  in 'Every 
•"im  out  of  his  Humour'  where  Carlo  Buffbnc  talks  of  the  ■'  sound  of  the  spur/* 
II  which  he  quotes  "a  presentment  to  the  risitor,"  made  in  1598,  which  reproTPS 
«c  choristers  for  "hunting  after  »pur-money,  whereon  they  set  their  whole 
"UBils,  and  do  often  abuse  divers  if  they  do  not  bestow  somewhat  on  them." 
^hc  jjractice  is  not  }-ct   olMoIctc.     Mere,   too,   Jonson   might   have   seen   thu 

"Tought  shirt"  of  Kastidious  Uritik,  embroidered  all  over  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
•liich  fashion  the  Puritans  imitated  by  ornamenling  their  shirts  with  texts  of 
^pturc.  Here  he  saw  the  "gold  cable  hatband"— "the  Italian  cut  work 
wad" — ••  the  cmljosacd  girdle" — and  the  ■■ruflle  to  the  boot"  of  the  same  dis* 
•"•gaishetl  fop.  The  "  mirror  in  the  hat,"  and  the  "  finger  that  hath  the  ruby,'* 
"nld  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  Paul's  by  the  satirist.  The  "  love-lock*'  and  the 
"  mt  heard"  were  displayed  in  every  variety  that  caprice  and  folly  coidd  suggest. 
«nson  touches  upon  these,  heri^  and  there  ;  but  Lyly,  in  his  *  Midas,'  has  given 
"••complete  description  of  these  absurdities  :— '■  How  will  you  be  trimmed,  sir  ^ 

"ul  you  have  your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  l>odkin  ?     A  penthouse  on  yoiir  upper 
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lip,  or  an  alley  on  your  chin?  A  low  curl  on  your  head  like  a  ball,  or  danglmg 
locks  like  a  spaniel  ?  Your  mustachiocs  sharp  at  the  ends  like  shoemakers*  awli, 
or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth  like  goat's  flakes  ?  Your  lovo-locks  wreathed 
with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggy  to  fall  on  yoKr  shoulders  ?'* 

The  profanation  of  sacred  edifices  in  I^ndon,  by  making  them  lounges  and 
places  of  appointment,  was  not  confined  to  the  old  cathedral.     In  '  The  Alchjmist' 

we  have — 

'■  Here's  one  from  Captain  Faci^,  sir, 
Desires  you  meet  him  in  the  Temple  Churdt 
Some  lialf-hour  lieiice,  and  upon  earnest  business." 

But  the  Exchange  competed  with  Paul's  in  its  attractions  for  loungers  of  every 
description.  Samuel  RoUe,  who  wrote  of  the  burning  of  London,  thus  describes 
the  treasures  of  the  Exchange  before  the  fire : — "  What  artificial  thing  could 
entertain  the  senses,  the  fantasies  of  men,  that  was  not  there  to  bo  had?  Such 
was  the  delight  that  many  gallants  took  in  that  magazine  of  all  curious  varieties, 
that  they  could  almost  have  dwelt  there  (going  from  shop  to  shop  like  bera  from 
flower  to  flower),  if  they.had  but  had  a  fountain  of  money  that  could  not  have 
been  drawn  dry.  I  doubt  not  but  a  Mahomedan  (who  never  expects  other  than 
sensual  delights)  would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  that  place,  and  the 
treasures  of  it,  for  his  heaven,  and  thought  there  were  none  like  it." 

The  upper  walk  of  the  Exchange,  called  "  the  Pawnc,*'  was  one  great  bazaar. 
In  a  little  work  published  in  1632,  called'  London  and  the  Country  Carbonadoed,' 
the  perils  of  the  Exchange  to  the  pocket  are  described  as  very  fearful : — "  Here 
arc  usually  more  coaches  attendant  than  at  church-doors.  The  merchants  should 
keep  their  wives  from  visiting  the  upper  rooms  too  often,  lest  they  tire  their 

purses   by   attiring  themselves There  's  many  gentlewomen  come 

hither,  that,  to  help  their  faces  and  complcxion.s,  break  their  husband's  backs; 
who  play  foul  in  the  country  with  their  land,  to  be  fair  and  play  false  in  the 
city." 

The  doors  were  open  till  nine  in  the  summer,  and  ten  iu  the  winter;  and  the 
crowd  of  loungera  who  came  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  buy,  after  they  had 
spent  the  afternoon  in  Paul's,  gave  the  evening  to  the  Exchange.  An  epigram 
"  to  Sir  Pierce  Pcnnilcssc,''  by  Hayman  (16'28),  alludes  to  this  variety  in  tlic 
daily  exercise  of  those  who  lived  upon  the  town : — 

"  Tliougli  little  coin  thy  purselcas  pockets  line. 
Yet  witli  great  company  ihou'rt  taken  up, 
For  often  with  Duke  Humfray  thou  dost  dine. 
And  often  with  Sir  Thomas  Greshani  sup." 

A  dramatic  author  lived,  of  course,  much  about  the  theatres.  Shakspcre  and 
Jonson,  being  actors  at  one  period  of  their  lives,  must  have  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  familiarity  with  many  of  the  frequenters  of  their  respective  stages.  And 
these  were  not  only  the  mere  herd  of  the  gay  and  the  dissolute :  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, when  banished  from  the  Court,  went  daily  to  hear  the  lessons  of  philo- 
sophy which  the  genius  of  Shakspcre  was  pourii^  forth  at  the  Globe.  This  wu 
their  academy.  The  more  distinguished  portion  of  the  audience— that  is,  those 
who  could  pay  the  highest  price — were  accoinmodated  on  the  stage  itself.   JomM 
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&u  an  exceedingly  humourous  ]>iusagc  in  his  Indui-Liun  to  '  CyntluVs  BcvcU,* 

irhich   Tcry  clearly  describes  l\w  arrangements  for  the  critics  nod  gallants;  and 

thows  also  iKc  intercourse  wliich  the  author  was  expected  to  have  with  this  j.art 

of   Ihe  audience.     The  play  was  originally  pcrfonncd  by  the  children  of  the 

Quiren's  Chajwl ;  and  in  this  Induction  they  give  us  a  picture  of  the  ignorant 

critic  and  another  gallant  with  reinarlcable  spirit:— 

''  3  Child.    Now,   Sir,  supiXBc  !  am  ont-  of  your  gciitccl  auditors,  that  am 

(omc  in,  having  paid  my  money  at  the  door,  with  much  ado,  and  here  I  talfc  my 

place  and  sit  down  :   I  have  my  three  sorts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket,  my  light  by 

nic,  and  thus  I  begin : — '  IJy  this  light,  1  wonder  that  any  man  is  so  mad  to  come 

lo  ace  these  rascally  tits  play  here! — They  do  act  like  so  many  wrens,  or  pismires 

—not  the  fifth  part  of  a  gowl   faco  amongst  them  all. — And  then  their  music 

is  abominable— able  to  stretch  a  man's  ears  worse  than  ten — pillories;  and  their 

ditties — most  lamentable  things,  like  the  pitiful  fellows  that  make  them— poets. 

By   this  vajwur,  an   "twcre  not  for  tobacco — I   think— the  very  stench  of  'em 

vould  poison  me.     I  should  not  dare  to  comr  in  at  their  gates. — A  man  were 

better  visit  fifteen  jails — or  a  dozen  or  two  of  hosjiitals— than  once  adventure  lo 

tome  near  them.'    How  is'l  ?    Well  ? 

"  1  Child.  Excellent.   Give  nie  my  tloak. 

3  Child.  Stay;  you  shall  see  me  do  another  now,  but  a  more  sober,  or  bcttcr- 
|«thcr'd  gallant ;  that  is.  as  it  may  be  thought,  some  friend  or  well-wishcr  to 
tlio  bouse :  and  here  I  enter. 

1  CMtd.  WHiat,  ujwn  tlio  Ktage  too  ? 

2  Child.  Yes ;  and  I  step  forth  like  one  of  the  cluldren,  and  nsk  you,  Would 
fKU  lave  a  stool,  Sir  ? 

3  Citild.  A  stool,  l)oy  ? 

-    ChUd.  Ay,  Sir,  if  you  HI  give  me  sixpence,  I  '11  fek-h  you  one. 

3   Child.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ?    What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? 

*   CSiild.  O  Lord,    Sir!     Will   you   bctniy  your  ignorance   so  much? 
Inrow  yourself  iu  state  on  the  stage,  as  other  gentlemen  use,  Sir. 

•*  Child.  Away,  wag!  What,  wouldst  thou  make  an  imjilemcnt  of  mc?  .  .  .  . 
I  Would  spcuk  with  yuur  author ;  where  m  h*-  ( 

^  Chdd.  Not  this  way,  1  assure  you,  Sir;  wc  are  not  so  officiously  befriended 
'T  him  lis  to  have  his  presence  in  the  tiring-house,  to  prompt  us  ali)ud,  stamp 
■'  the  liookholder,  swear  for  onr  properties,  curse  the  jwoi"  tircman,  rail  thu 
'■'iBic  out  of  tunc,  and  sweat  for  every  venial  trespass  we  commit,  as  some  author 
"^flJ,  if  he  had  such  fine  eniflcs  as  we." 

Tbe  two  great  tjniicrn  into  which  socit-ty  was  divided  in  Jonson''s  time  were,  the 
^\xj  and  the  citizens.  During  the  law-terms  London  was  full  of  the  country 
^jUircs  and  their  families  ;  who  somotimca  came  up  to  town  with  the  ostensible 
NriKMo  of  carrying  on  their  Inw-suits,  but  more  generallv  to  spend  some  iiortion 
*>'lhat  mperlluous  wealth  which  the  country  could  not  so  agreeably  al>sorb.  The 
cvD^if  evil  it  wa.s— grew  to  be  so  considerable  that  James,  by  proclamation, 
'*''t'rted  them  to  return  to  their  own  countioa.  But  this,  of  course,  was  more  idle 
"Wath.  Jonson,  though  the  theatres  might  be  supposed  to  gain  by  this  inllux  of 
•''angcTB.  boldly  »atinzcd  the  im]>ruvidence  and  profligacy  of  the  «()uires,  whom 
"c Iiu  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  as  "country  gulls."  who  "  come  up  every  term 
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to  learn  to  take  tobacco  and  see  new  motioni."  He  does  this  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fine  »i>ng  of  the  Old  and  Young  Conrticr: — 

**  Willi  a  new  fasliion.  wlicii  Cbristnias  is  drauiag  on. 
On  H  new  journey  to  London  stnught  wv  must  all  iK-gone, 
And  \e*.\c  none  lo  kt-f  ]>  house,  but  our  new  porter  John, 
Who  relieves  ihc  ]>uor  with  a  thump  on  tlie  htck  with  a  atODCf 
Ukc  a  yuung  rourtiL-r,"  &c. 

Jonson's  rules  for  maliing  a  town  gentleman  out  of  a  country  clomi  arc  drawa 
"  from  the  life ; — 

"  First,  to  be  uti  accumpHshed  gentleman — that  is.  a  gentleman  of  the  tinic— 
you  must  give  over  huusekecping  in  the  couatr^',  and  live  altogether  in  the  city 
amongst  gallants;  where,  at  your  first  api>carance.  'twere  good  you  turn'd  four 
or  five  acres  of  your  best  land  into  two  or  throe  trunks  of  apparel, — yon  may  do 
it  without  going  lo  a  conjurer:  aiiil  bo  sure  you  mix  yourself  still  with  anch  ta 
llourish  in  the  spring  of  the  fnslnun,  and  are  least  popular  (vulgar)  :  study  their 
carnage  and  behaviour  in  all;  learn  to  play  at  primcro  and  paasagc.  and  urer 
(when  you  lose)  hpvc  two  or  three  [icculiai'  oaths  to  swear  by,  that  uo  man  clao 
swears :  but,  above  .til,  protest  in  your  play,  and  allirm, '  1}\hm  your  credit/  •  As 
you  arc  a  true  gcutlcinan/  at  every  cast :  you  may  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience,! 

«'arrant  you You  must  endeavour  to  feed  cleanly  at  your  ordinarr, 

sit  melancholy,  and  pick  your  teeth  when  you  cannot  speak  :  and  when  you  come 
to  plays  be  humorous,  look  with  a  good  starched  face,  and  ruflle  your  brow  lijie 
a  new  boot,  laugh  at  nothing  but  your  own  jcsta,  or  else  as  the  noblemeu  laugh. 

Th^t  's  a  special  grace,  you  must  observe You  must  pretend  alliance 

with  courLiei'^  and  great  jiursons  ;  aud  ever,  when  you  arc  to  dine  or  sup  in  ant 
fitiangc  jfreseuco,  hire  a  fiilluw  with  u  grcut  cliain  (though  it  be  copper  it 's  no 
matter)  to  bring  you  letters,  feigned  frum  such  a  nobleman,  or  such  u  knight,  or 
such  a  lady." 

Alt  this  is  keen  satire.  It  is  directed  ngainsit  what  has  been  the  banc  of 
Knglish  society  up  to  the  hour  in  which  wc  write — pretence — the  aping  to  be 
whatwc  arc  not — the  throwing  aside  our  proper  honours  and  happiness  to  tlimid 
ourselves  into  societies  which  despise  us,  and  to  sacrifice  our  real  good  for  Ikncicd 
enjoyments  which  we  ourselves  despise. 

Turu  we  fruui  the  gentlemen  to  the  citizens.  The  satire  wliich  we  have 
transcribed  is  followed  by  a  recommendation  to  get  largely  in  debt  amongst  the 
"  rich  fellows  that  have  the  world,  or  the  belter  part  of  it,  sleeping  in  their 
counting-houses."  Aocording  to  Jonson's  picture  in  another  comedy  ('  The  Devil 
is  an  Ass')  the  citizens  were  as  anxious  to  get  the  gentlemen  in  their  books  as  the 
gentlemen  to  be  there.  The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  GiltheaJ, 
a  goldsmith,  and  Plutnrchus,  his  wu  : — 

"  Ptu.  O,  but.  gQud  fkUicr,  you  trust  too  much 

Gilt.  IJoy.  boy, 
We  live  by  fiiiJiiig  fijols  out  to  be  Inisted. 
Our  shop- books  are  mir  f.-iBUirM,  otir  rom-grounds; 
We  l«y  'em  open,  for  thfiii  to  i-oinp  into  ; 
And  when  we  have  liiem  there,  we  (trivc  them  up 
Iniu  one  of  our  two  ijoiiuds,  Ihc  wtniptcrs,  slrdi^bt ; 
And  this  i»  to  )nakc  you  a  geiitleiiian  ! 
Wo  citizens  never  lru»l,  but  we  ilo  cozen 
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For  if  uur  tlcbtoTB  pay,  trc  vozcn  Uwin  ; 
Ai)<]  if  U'vy  <Ju  not.  then  ivc  co^vii  ourwlTcs. 
But  that  'b  a  lia/arJ  (.'Vcry  uiie  mutt  run 
Tlut  ItupcK  tu  umkc  liU  son  a  gciitlciniui  I 

Ptu.  ]  ilo  nut  vviitij  to  be  uitc,  truly,  fatlier. 
Ill  a  di-sci'til  ur  two  wc  cuiiil'  la  be 
Just  in  ihcir  HtaLc,  fit  U)  Iw  t7i>zcn'd  like  iIk.iii  ; 
Fur,  since  the  genlrjr  Bcom  the  city  so  muoli. 
McthiukB  we  sIkuiM  in  time,  holtlmg  together, 
Aitd  tuAtcliiiig  ill  our  nwn  irilM>a,  aa  thvy  say, 
>Iavc  got  »n  an  nrrommoti-covincil  for  ii. 
That  we  might  cozeit  Ihcm  out  of  rrnim  natiira. 

Gilt.  Ay.  if  «'e  had  an  aul  first  to  forbid 
Tile  luwrytng  ofuur  wciltliy  lic'm  unlo  tliciiit 
And  diMiKliteix  njili  sui-li  lavish  iMUtioiis: 
Tltiit  cuufuuixU  all. 

Pla.  And  tnalus  a  mgnEfrcl  Uvcd,  futhc-r. 
And  whva  \Uey  linvc  your  money,  then  iliey  laugh  at  you. 
Or  kick  you  donra  Uic  atairB.    I  cannot  abide  tlicm : 
I  would  fain  liavc  llicm  coxcn'd,  tut  nut  trusted." 

The  age  in  whtcli  Jonson  M-rvto  vtaa  remarkable  for  two  thingH  which  generally 
\go  together — ItounJIcss  profusion,  niiil  the  niutit  uxtravaj^ant  desire  for  sudden 
[ircalth.  The  poet  has  left  us  two  of  the  most  vivid  personifications  of  an  insane 
I  abantionmcnt  to  the  longing  for  botindlcss  richL's  that  were  ever  conceived  hy  u 
|deep  philosophical  spirit  working  upon  actual  observation.  Sir  Epicure 
[ftrainon,  in  the  '  AlchymiBt,'  is  a  character  for  "  all  time."  The  cheating 
^mysteries  hy  which  his  imaf^nation  was  inflamed  have  long  ceased  to  have  their 
dupes;  but  there*  arc  delusionii  in  the  every -day  affairs  of  life  quite  as  exciting, 
[perhaps  mure  dangerous.  The  delights  wliich  this  unfurluiiati;  diijii-  proposes 
to  hiinsclf  when  he  shall  have  obtained  the  philosopher's  stone  are  strong  illus- 
ttons  indeed  of  the  vorthlcssness  of  ill-employed  riches: — ■ 
*'  Wc  will  W  brjvc.  I'liflc.  noiv  wu  have  ilic  mi'd'cine. 

My  tnvat  thall  tui  cotno  in  lu  Indian  sliell», 

Uishes  of  agate  kci  in  gold,  aud  studded 

WilU  emeralda,  Mpphirea,  hyacinths,  and  rubiea. 

The  tongues  of  carps,  donnicc,  aud  camela"  he«la, 

ISuil'd  iu  ttie  spirit  -'f  sul,  and  diseolv'd  pearl, 

Apicius'  diL't,  'ipuub  -Ua  epilepsy  : 

And  I  will  i^ai  the&c  broths  ivilh  spoons  of  amber, 

Ilriuled  with  diamond  and  carbuiieh!. 

My  fooUiiiy  nhall  cat  phcwsnls,  culvet'd  salmooa, 

Knou,  godniti,  Uinpr(.>yK:   ]  tiiyfielf  will  have 

rite  beards  ol  barbell  sri-%-'d  inntcad  of  sal&dH :  ' 

Oird  luuftlirooms;  nnd  tlie  «ivt-lliu{;  luictjouif  paps 

Of  a  fai  pregnant  sow,  ncwiy  cut  oil', 

Dr»»~d  with  un  exi^uiaitc  and  poignant  Muce; 

Forwhicb.  I'll  wy  unto  iny  cook.  There 's  gold ; 

Gu  furili,  and  be  a  kiiighu" 

[And  then  cornea  the  little  tobacconist,  Abel  D'  ugger.  who  "  ihU  summer  will  be 
[of  the  clotliing  of  bill  company  ;*'  and  be  would  give  a  crown  to  the  Alchymist  to 
'  receive   back  a  fortune.     This  satire,   it   may   be  objected,   is  nut  permanent, 

liecause  we  have  no  alchymy  ntiw ;  but  the  paiision  which  gave  the  alchymisls 
'their  dupes  ia  permanent:  and  Jonson  baa  exhibited  another  mode  in  which  it 

•ought  its  gratiiication,  which  comes  aomcwhat  nearer  to  our  own  times.     The 
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(Ondndad  bom  XKtO 

The  dupe  thus  recounts  his  grrat  fortunes  to  his  wife: — 

"  Wife,  Burh  ft  man,  vifet 
Bf  hu  such  plots  I  he  will  makp  mc  a.  dnke  I 
No  Itiflk,  by  Itntvrii  T  six  itwrfit  to  your  coach,  wife  1 
Thai  'i  yCHir  jiropwrtiDii  1  xtiil  \oiir  coachman  bald, 
Bit-xusc  lir  ilull  W  barv  nioiiKii.     Do  noi  you  laugh  ; 
Wf  ariF  lookin}*  fur  a  |>|!)CP.  huA  hII,  i[>  ihv  niMp, 
Wliat  to  be  of     Have  faith — be  nut  »ii  iiiiirU't. 
Yoa  know  I  ant  not  9uy  to  be  (nill'*i- 
J  swear,  when  [  have  my  milliuns,  fIm-,  I  11  make 
Another  ducliew,  if  you  have  not  faith. 

Mr*.  Filz.  You  'II  liavt*  toy  much,  I  fear,  in  thcM  falw  *|tinic. 

Fit*.  Spirits !  O.  uu  such  thin){.  wife ;  wit,  mere  wit. 
Tlui  Biau  <Ii-ac«  tlip  ilL'vil  iuid  all  iiis  work* ; 
He  (lups't  by  i-iipnc,  uiii!  d(-vicri>,  hot 
He  has  his  niii{^-d  ploughs,  ihut  ^o  with  tiiih. 
Will  |)k)u^h  you  forty  acres  at  diilp!  and  iiiillK 
Will  spont  yim  water  ten  tnilca  off!  All  Crowlaiul 
II  ours,  wife :  and  rho  feni  from  ua,  in  Norfolk, 
To  the  uttiiost  bounds  in  Lincolnshire  1  we  have  riew'd  it. 
And  mcasiir'd  it  within  all.  by  the  scale: 
The  rirhrst  tract  of  land,  love,  id  the-  kingdom  I 
TluTC  will  be  Uiwde  sevcnleen  uT  eif>hteeu  milUons, 
Or  more,  aa  't  may  lie  banilled !  au  ihi  rrfure  ttiiuk, 
(iweel-heart,  if  tbuu  hast  a  fancy  tn  onr  pta^e 
Merc  than  anuther.  to  Im>  duchvss  of, 
Sow  narae  it ;  1  will  liave't,  whate'cr  it  cost, 
(if 't  will  be  had  for  luDuey.)  either  here, 
Or  in  France,  or  Italy. 

Mr*.  FiU-  You  luve  slimnge  pbuiUswb  I" 

tiiiv  lalifR  obsolete  7 
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But  there  is  another  form  of  the  passion  whose  {icrmancnry  and  uairc 
caoDot  be  deiuetl.     What  the  victims  of  gaming-  propose  to  thcnweWc*  Jt 
has  delineated  with  inimitably  humour : — 

"  Tlirrf^  'fl  ft  ;rMiDg  gfroUfinan 
Jb  liorn  lo  iiulliinR— fwrly  innrkm  a  yexr. 
Which  I  count  nothing: — ^he  is  to  be  iuitiated. 
And  have  a  Ay  of  tbc  dfictor.    He  nil!  w'la  you, 
Bf  unrcufttiblc  luck,  within  this  rortnighl. 
Enough,  to  buy  a  harony.    They  will  wt  him 
l?)>tno»t,  at  the  groom  •porters,  all  the  ClirislniHs : 
Anil  fur  \hv  whole  year  through,  at  evrry  place 
Where  there  is  pUy.  prfM^nl  him  »iUi  tliL-  cliair; 
The  best  attendance,  llie  best  drink ;  aoinetiniea 
Two  gUi»{-s  of  Canarv.  and  p*y  u'tthiog ; 
The  purcsi  linen,  and  the  eharpi-si  knife; 
The  partridge  next  his  trencher. 
You  shall  liuYe  yuur  ordinaries  bid  for  him, 
Ai  i>1ayhouBCB  for  a  pocL ;  and  the  master 
Pray  htm  aloud  n-hat  dtah  he  affecU, 
Which  nuist  lie  htitter'd  ahriin|)« :  and  those  that  drink 
To  no  moutli  else  »ill  ilrink  to  his  as  being 
Thti  ^<(odly  president  inoulh  of  all  Uie  hoan).* 


Tlio  line 


"  You  sliall  liave  your  ordinaries  bid  fur  lilm 


will  at  once  sugi^eat  to  the  reader  the  admirable  scene  in  tho  '  FortuiM 
Nigel,*  where  we  breathe  the  very  air  of  the  ordinary  of  "  Monsieur  le  C\ 
de  Bcaujcu,  pink  of  Paris,  and  flower  of  Gmwrony."  The  cookery,  the  wine,! 
gaming,  and  the  quarrcUin<j;,  which  Scott  has  so  inimitably  ]iaintcd,  are 
traced  in  every  page  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.  There  is,  however,  amc 
the  '  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,'  published  by  the  Camden  Society  from 
manuscript  of  Sir  Nicholas  L'Estrangc,  preserved  in  the  Harlcian  coUcclio 
story  which  shows  us  the  manners  of  an  ordinary  with  great  truth  and  s{Hrit) 
"  Old  Jack  Ptnchback,  a  gamester  and  rufller  in  London,  came  into  an  ordia 
very  brave  and  daubed  with  gold-Iacc.  aud.  spjing  a  countr)'  gentleman 
resolved  to  whet  his  wit  upon  htm  for  that  meal,  aud  so  seated  liimsclf  by 
mcut  was  no  sooner  upon  the  table  but  the  gentleman  boards  the  best 
bufore  him  :  '  Soft,  friend,'  says  Pinchback;  '  In  such  places  as  these,  givci 
tlemcii  of  quality  and  your  belter*  leave  lo  be  before  you.*  *  Say  you  so  ?' 
he;  '  why,  they  tell  me  in  the  countr}-,  that,  when  a  man  comes  into  an  ordil 
at  London,  every  man  is  his  own  carver,  and  eats  what  he  has  &  mind  to.' 
no,'  says  Pinchbaek,  'lake  it  from  mo,  'tis  false  doctrine.*  The  gentlcD 
being  both  wise  and  daring,  and  well  enough  acquainted  mtb  the  fashioui' 
London,  dissembled  himself;  and  observing  that  Pinchback  loved  his  palate,  " 
soon  as  the  second  course  was  set  down,  he  had  the  first  hand  upon  a  pheai**^ 
'Ftcf  says  Pinchback;  'these  country  clowns  neither  know  nor  will  learu  g** 
manners."  TTi-  held  his  pheasant  lor  all  that»  and  fed  iis  fast  upon  it  as  Pinf*' 
back  scoifcd  aud  played  upon  him  j  still  answering  that  in  the  country  be  oe^^ 
heard  of  any  such  fashions.  Well,  dinner  was  no  sooner  done,  and  the  conip«*^J 
risen,  but  this  coutvtry  gentleman,  well  fleshed  with  the  best  meat,  comes  boldj! 
up  to  Pinchback  :  *  I  prithee,'  says  he,  '  whose  fool  art  thou  T     Says  Pinch! 
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'  Wnat's  thy  meaning,  friend,  by  that  ?'  "  Why,'  snys  he,  *by  the  loo«c  liberty 
>r  thy  tongue,  and*  (shaking  on  him  by  the  shoulder)  '  by  this  guarded  coat,  I 
to  thee  fur  somu  great  man's  fool;  but  if  thou  bcc«t  not  somebody's  fool,  I 
lUft  beat  thcp.  ThtTutbrc,  if  thou  wantest  that  protucLion,  meet  mc  in  St. 
;n'B  Fields  an  hour  hence,  and  1  11  teach  you  ntw  ethica,  how  to  cat  your 
I  iirorx]  or  mine.*  l*inchback,  seeing  him  so  daring  and  resolute,  wound  himself 
by  a  handsome  acknowledgment  and  Utc  interposing  of  the  company,  and 

glad  he  got  so  rid  of  him." 

Here  we  have  the  gamester  and  bully  in  his  fine  clothes,  contending  for  the 

1  feasant  "next  his  trencher"  with  a  stout  country  gentleman,  who  at  length 

tacbcs  the  niffier  manners  by  the  terrors  of  the  cudgel.     Ever)' description  of 

[aa  ordinary  baa  reference  to  the  general  appetite  for  luxurious  fare,  which  appears 

[bi  have  been  one  of  tlic  ]ircvailing  vices  both  in  the  Court  and  the  City  in  these 

The  Court,  in  1593,  had  a  moBt  singular  contest  with  the  City ;  and  it  is 

cult  to  understand  how  the  Court  obtained  a  triumph  without  something  like 

I  insurrection  of  all  the  Li\crica.    Stow  tells  us  that  the  Queen  and  the  nobility 

:down  the  eating  of  venison  in  the  City : — "  There  was  excessive  spending  of 

m,  as  well  as  other  victuals,  in  the  halls.     Nay,  and  a  great  consumption  of 

an  there  was  firequently  at  taverns  and  couks' -shops,   inBomuch  that  the 

was  much  oftendcd  with  it.    Whereupon,  anno  1573,  that  the  City  might 

^Dol  continue  to  give  the  Queen  and  nobility  offence,  the  I^rd  Mayor,  Sir  Lionel 

LDocki-t,  and  Aldermen,  had  by  act  of  Common  Council  forbidden  such  fcajita 

flwrvaflcr  to  be  made;  and  restrained  the  same  only  to  necessary  mcetingit,  in 

'irbtch  also  no  venison  was  permitted.     And  because  they  found  great  expense  of 

|VniiBon  to  have  been  in  taverns  and  cooks'  houses,  and  withal  very  many  and 

gmt  enormities,  by  reason  of  drunkenness,  seditious  rumours,  unthrifty  assem- 

b&s,  incontinence,  and  other  evil,  to  grow  of  inordinate  resorting  to  taverns  and 

[tirpling-housea,  especially  for   the  meaner  sort,  they  restrained  drinking  and 

nting  in  such  houses." 

The  vigour  of  prevention  was  directed,  it  will  be  scon,  in  two  quarters — 
igainst  the  gluttony  of  the  halls,  and  that  of  taverns  and  cooks'  houses  "for  the 
nianer  sort."  Who  can  doubt  that  the  justice  of  the  Common  Council  was 
inpartial ;  and  that  the  term  "  necessary  meetings  *'  had  a  very  strict  construc- 
UM?  Yet  such  is  the  inadequacy  of  laws  that  arc  "made  for  every  degree^" 
ttit  vc  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jamca  I.  that  London  was  one 
nairenal  academy  for  gourmamh  and  gourmeU.  The  cooks,  according  to  Jonson, 
,  "we  infcctctl  with  principles  that  in  an  earlier  ago  of  the  Reformation  would 
we  consigned  them  to  tlic  stake : — 

"  Where  have  you  greater  atheists  than  your  cuuks  ?" 
But  ia  the  more  tolerant  age  of  James,  the  master-cooks,  whose  atheism  (if 
•l^ii  (iwality  be  not  a  mere  scandal  of  the  poet)  was  derived  with  their  professional 
knowledge  from  "  the  world  abroad'*^for  travel  was  then  necessary  to  make  an 
■w^mplished  cook — cooks  were  then  pfirsonagcs  that  the  great  'Iclighted  to 
tooour: — 

"  A  niAstcr-cook  I  why,  \\e  's  tde  man  of  men. 
For  a  professor  I  Vc  deaigng,  Ke  drAtrB. 
He  luinta.  he  carves,  he  buildf;,  he  furtifles, 
Makes  citadels  ut  curious  fowl  and  &sh : 

V  »  U 
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Some  be  dryflitclieit.  Mine  utoale  nmnd  iriih  broUis  ; 
MounU  marrow. boties ;  «tiit»  finy-angted  cuslattto  ^ 
Keun  Wlwark  ptm ;  an<).  Tor  hU  outer  works, 
He  rUseOi  r«inparlB  of  iniiuorUl  rrust ; 
And  wtcbvth  all  tin-  (»ctic8  itl  one  tlinner. 

lie  ia  an  architect,  an  cnt^ncer. 

A  soldim*.  a  phyaictau,  a  philutKipIicr, 

A  getieral  tnatliematiruii  V 


% 


-1.- 


^ 


A 


(til*  P)«rMMrf.J 

We  have  already  giveo  the  passage  in  the  '  Alchj'inist '  in  which  Joneon  ponn 
out  his  learning  in  describing  tho  rare  but  suniewhat  nusLy  dishe*  of  anficiil 
cookery.  Wo  doulit  whether  '*  dormice,'*  and  •'  camels'  hccla,"  and  the  "  heaiJs 
of  barhels,"  anil  '•  oiled  mushrooms."  would  really  he  »u  auccesBFul  as  the  per- 
formanccB  of  the  maitrc  de  cuisine  to  the  Mar«chal  Strt)zzi,  who,  at  the  siege  J 
Lcith,  according  to  Monsieur  Bonujeu,  "  made  out  of  the  hind  quarter  of  aoe 
snltcd  horse  forty-five  couceiiA,  that  the  Kngtiah  and  Scottish  officers  and  nohility, 
who  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  MonB(?igncur  upon  the  rendition,  could  not  tell 
ttUat  the  devil  any  one  of  tlieiii  were  made  upon  at  all."  The  real  profcMonii 
that  day.  according  to  the  recommendation  which  Howell  gives  of  one  of  then 
in  1G30,  could  "marinate  6»h,"  "  make  jellies."  were  "excellent  for  piquait 
sauce  and  the  haugou,"  were  "  passing  good  for  an  olla,"  underatuod  "larding 
uf  meat  alWr  the  mode  of  France/'  and  decorated  their  victims  with  "  chain*  c^ 
sausages."  With  these  refinements  prevailing  amongst  us  two  centuries  a^j 
it  ia  lamentable  to  tliink  how  wc  retrograded  to  the  Saxon  barbarism  of  arioiM 
and  suct-dumplings. 

GifTord  has  remarked  that  "  Shaksperc  is  the  only  one  of  the  dramatic  writtTi 
of  the  age  of  Jumet  who  does  not  condewend  to  notice  tobftccoi  all  the  oibat 
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■boand  in  allusions  to  it."     In  Jonson  wc  find  tobacfo  in  every  place — in  Cob  the 

ip»t*rman's  house,  and  in  the  Apollo  Club-room— on  the  stage,  and  at  the  ordi- 

uary.    The  world  of  London  waa  then  divided    into  two  clagswt — llie  tobacco- 

luronand  the  tubacco^haters.    Jonson  ban  made  Bobadill  apeak  the  exaggerated 

praise  of  the  one  clans:  '*  I    have  bc«n  in  the  Indi^,  where  this  herb  grows, 

irhcTc   neither    myself  nor  a  dwjtcn    guntlemen    more  of   my  knowledge    have 

n-ceived  the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world  for  the  sjime  of  onc-and> 

trenlj- weeks,   hut  the  fume  of  this  simple  only:  therefore,  it  cannot  he  but 

'tis    most  divine."     Cob   the   wftlerman,    un  the   othii»r  hand,    represents  the 

ilenounrera  of  the  weed :  "  Ods  me,  I  marie  what  pleasure  or  felicity  they  have  in 

ttJcing  thifl  roguish  tobacco !     It  *8  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a  ma.n,  and  fill 

lirm   full  of  smoke  and  embers:  there  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week 

witK  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  bell  went  for  yesternight."     King  James  L, 

m  his  celebrated  '  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,'  is  an  imitator  of  Master  Cob,  for  he 

niscs  a    bugbear  of  "an  unrtuoun  and  oily  kind   uf  soot  found  in  some  great 

'  tobsLccu-takers  that  after  their  death  were  opened."     The  King  could  not  write 

dovrxi  tobacco,  even  with  Joshua  Svlvcatcr  for  an  ally ;  who,  in  his  poem  entitled 

fTobacco  Battered,  and  the  Pipes  Shattered,*  informs  us  that — 

"Of  nil  the  plants  lh»t  Tcllvm*  bwom  yicldfl. 
In  ^ores,  glades,  gardrns.  nareh'f^,  iiiuuntuns,  fields, 
None  m  pernicious  lo  msii's  life  »  F;[iuwn 
As  ID  lobacro,  saving  hcinp  aloni-." 

Such  denunciations  (of  the  poeta  at  least)  a^ain«t  tobacco  were  probably  written 
voder  as  many  heart-throes  of  real  love  as  Charles  Lamb's  '  Farewell  :* 

"  Slicikinft'st  of  tbc  itiiikiiiK  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth,  and  (or  of  tlie  mind ; 
Africa,  that  brag;s  h«r  fuison, 
Bret-ds  tio  sucli  prodieiious  poison : 
UeabMie,  nightshade,  botli  together. 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay.  rallicr. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarcal  virtue  ; 
BHslere  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  yoii  I 
Twsa  but  in  s  sort  I  Wam'd  thre  ; 
None  e'er  prospcr'd  who  d«fam'd  ihcc ; 
Irony  all.  and  rcignd  abuse, 
S»n:h  as  pcrplfxcd  lovcn  use." 

^Id  Aubrey  tells  u*  very  circumstantially  how  "  the  great  plant"  gradually 
""Me  its  way  amongst  us;  an<l  here  we  leave  it: — 

*'  He  (Ualeigh)  was  the    firttt  that  bmught  tobacco  into    England,   and  into 

**hion.     In  one  part  of  Nortli  Wilts  (Maliuesbury  hundred)  it  came  first  into 

^Iiion  by  Sir  Walter  Long.     They  had  tirst  silver  pipes.     The  ordinary  sort 

"^^^e  use  of  a  walnut'shetl  and  a  straw.     1  have  heard  my  grandl'ather  Lyte  say 

^t  one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to  man  round  the  table.     Sir  W.  Knlcigh, 

**hding  m  a  stand  at  Sir  Robert  Poyntz's  park,  at  Acton,  took  a  ]«])c  of  tubacro, 

**Uf.h  made  the  ladies  quit  it  till  he  had  <li)ne.     Within  these  thirty-five  years 

^  ^ai  scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco.    It  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver. 

«uve  hfard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neighbours  say  that,  when  they  wrnt  to 

,  ^^^Unetbary  or  Chippenham  market,  they  cuUcd  out  their  biggest  shillings  to  lay 
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in  the  scales  against  the  tobacco ;  now,  the  customs  of  it  arc   Oie  greatest  his 
Majesty  liath."  j 

Amongst  the  promisciioos  associate*  of  the  ordinaries  aud  the  taverns — men  o( 
quality  and  poets  upon  the  town,  rich  citizens  and  swaggcrinjj  adventurers — there 
must  unquestionably  have  been  a  constant  collision  of  manners,  which  was  sure  | 
to  end  in  blows  and  "  tilting  at  each  other's  breaats."  This,  then,  was  the  ajjo  for 
"  rules  to  give  and  take  the  He  by."  Shakspcre,  as  well  as  Jonson,  has  ridiculed 
this  quarrclsotnu  spirit,  whose  insolence  was  safe  up  to  a  certain  point — anything 
short  of  "the  lie  direct."  But  it  was  not  always  safe.  "The  retort  courteous*" 
mii^ht  be  often  mistaken  for  the  lie  "  without  an  if,"  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  high 
feeding;  and  then  out  flew  the  rapiers.  Winstanlcy.  in  his  '  Lives  of  ihc  Poctc,* 
tells  US  ,1  story  of  Thomas  Randolph,  the  author  of 'The  Muse's  Ijooldug-glan,' 
which  offers  a  very  pretty  tragi-comic  illustration  of  this  state  of  manners  : — 

"His  extraordinary  indulgence  to  the  too  liberal  coni'ersc  with  the  multitude 
of  his  apptaudcrs  drew  him  to  such  an  immoderate  way  of  liviug  that  ho  vw 
seldom  out  of  gentlemen's  com]>any  ;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  in  drinkinvf 
high  quarrels  arise,  so  there  chanced  some  words  to  }mas  betwixt  Mr.  RandoljJi 
and  another  gentleman,  which  grew  to  be  so  high,  that  the  gentleman,  drawiiiK 
his  sword,  and  striking  at  Mr.  Handolph,  cut  off  his  little  finger,  whereupon,  in 
an  extemporary  humour,  he  instantly  made  these  verses : — 

•  Ariihmctifi  nine  (ii^its,  and  no  more, 
Admiuof;  then  I  have  all  my  store: 
Bui  n-h«l  mi»c(ii»n<»  hutli  u>n  Trom  my  lofi  k*-.'.H, 
ll  «ei'ii»,  (lid  only  fur  (i  ciplicr  Htaml ; 
Hence,  when  I  scan  my  vct»r,  if  1  ilu  miu, 
1  will  imjiute  llic  fault  rnily  to  tliis,— 
A  finger's  lo«s,  I  tyeak  it  not  in  sport, 
Will  maki-  u.  vt*r«e  a  foot  too  sborl.'  " 

The  law  of  the  strung-hand  was  in  those  ^ya  ever  ready  to  go  before  the  slower 
pcnaltic-s  and  "the  rusty  curb  of  old  Father  Antic" — tho  law  of  the  Bcijcanl's 
mace  and  the  judge's  robe.  Wo  have  another  characteristic  story  of  the  times  ia 
l.'Kstrange's  papers: — 

"  A  gentle-man  at  a  play  sate  by  a  fellow  that  he  strongly  suspected  for  a  cot 
purse,  and,  for  thcj)Fobation  of  him,  took  occasion  to  draw  out  his  purse,  and  imi 
it  up  so  carelcsaly  as  it  dangled  down  (but  hia  eye  watched  it  strictlv  with  » 
glance),  and  he  bent  his  discourse  another  way  ;  which  his  suspected  ncighboar 
observing,  upon  his  first  fair  opportunity  exercised  his  cralV,  and,  having  gotliI> 
booty,  began  to  remove  away,  which  the  gentleman  noting,  instantly  draws  ht* 
knife,  and  whi]>8  off  one  of  his  cars,  and  vowed  he  would  have  something  for  hi* 
money.  The  cutpursc  began  Vj  swear,  and  stamp,  and  threaten.  '  Nay,  go  tf*. 
sirrah,'  says  the  other ;  '  be  quiet ;  I  *1I  oficr  you  fair:  give  me  my  purse  agsia ; 
here 's  your  car,  take  it,  and  be  gone'  " 

The  finger  of  Thomas  Randolph  and  the  car  of  the  cutpursc  would  lie  corioni 
relics  of  those  cxtra-judiciAl  day.s.  But  the  earth  has  hidden  thorn,  aa  it  hai 
hidden  "the  rack"*  and  "the  boot"  of  the  sovei-eign  justice  of  tho  same  sjc 
Jonson  hss  a  capital  scene  in  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  where  a  roguish  ballod-siiget 
roars  out  "a  gentle  admonition  both  to  the  purse-cutter  and  the  purse-bearer." 
whilst  his  confederate  picks  the  booby's  pocket  who  is  listening  to  him.    'Ihc 
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iBoitl  with  which  this  song  concludes,  to  whose  cboms  the  puree  U  taken  nnd  con- 
vcy«I  from  hand  to  hand,  is  i-ery  twlemn : — 

"  Bill  O,  you  vili*  nation  of  rutpur'ni  all. 
Rtflcnt  ami  repent,  ami  ainPti'I  aint  be  aoQiu), 
And  know  thit  you  ouglit  not,  by  hunnl  tni-n^  fall. 
Advmocc  your  own  fortunes,  to  die  above  ground ; 

Aod  tbougli  you  go  g«y 

III  silfca,  as  you  may, 
It  »  not  ihr  highwiy  lo  licaven  (aa  they  say), 
Repenl  Ihcn.  rcpcnl  you,  for  IwLttr  for  worsG. 
And  ki*9  not  the  galtova  for  rutting  a  purw. 
Youth,  ynuth.  thou  hadat  hetlrr  been  sUrv'd  by  thynursf. 
Than  live  to  be  banged  for  cutting  a  pnrse  !" 

The  pickpockcta  of  modern  times  appear  to  l)u  a  degenerate  race  in  compun- 
>on  with  the  illustrious  masters  of  the  art  of  the  days  of  Klizabcth  nnd  James. 
The  song  we  have  quoted  records  the  feats  of  robbing  a  knight  of  good  wor8hi]>  in 
W'orccstcr  gnol,  a  judge  on  the  scat  of  jurlgmnnt,  and  a  nobleman, 
"  At  Cuiirt,  anil  in  ChriMniait,  before  Ihe  King* face.'' 

Soch  excellence  wa«  the  result  of  long  and  painful  study ;  and  Fleetwood,  the 
B^order.  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  of  1^5.  describes  nn  academy  fur  ihievei, 
*nerc  |iroreseional  instruction  was  carried  forward  with  that  ambiliou  fur  per- 
fection which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  every  school  of  lilxTal  arts: — 
"  Amongst  our  travels  this  one  matter  tumbled  out  by  the  way.  that  one  Wotton, 

•  gentleman  born,  and  sometime  a  merchant-man  of  good  credit,  who,  falling  by 
'*nie  into  decay,  kc])!  an  alehouse  at  Smart's  Key,  near  Billingsgate,  and  alter, 
«"r  Botnc  misdemeanor  being  put  dovrn.  lie  rc;irod  up  a  new  trade  of  life,  nnd  in 
'ho  same  house  he  procured  all  the  cutpurscs  about  this  city  to  repair  to  his 
"^id  house.     There  was  a  school-house  set  up  to  learn  young  boys  to  cut  purses. 

*  here  were  hung  up  two  devirrs — i\w  one  was  a  pocket,  the  other  was  a  purse. 

^o  pocket  hini  in  it  certain  counterB,  nnd  was  hung  al)i)ut  with  hawks'  bells,  and 
^"^cr  the  top  did  hang  a  little  searing-bell ;  and  he  that  could  take  out  a  counter 
^*thout  any  noiso  was  allowed  to  be  a /.(/A/Zc/oyT^T,-  and  he  that  could  take  a 
p'occ  of  silver  out  of  the  purse  without  the  noise  of  any  of  the  bells,  he  was  ad- 
J^'^lgt-d  a.  judicial  nipper.     Note — that  a  foystcr  is  a  pickpocket,  and  a  nipper  is 

**i^c(l  a  pickjiurse,  or  a  cutpurse." 

We  hare  read  the  dettcription  of  a  similar  school  in  a  book  of  the  reign  of 
"eorge  III.,  'The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  England."  Impertinent  prctcmlers 
*^  originality!  the  fonndatiuns  of  your  science  were  laid  in  a  far  higher  age. 

If  anything  could  exceed  the  glee  with  which  the  vagabonds  pursued  their 
**cation,  whether  they  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  mfSers,  hookers,  priggers,  abrams, 
**»■  any  other  of  the  thrcc-and-twcnty  names  recorded  by  Harrison,  it  was  tho 
hilarity  with  which  the  officers  of  the  law  hunted  thcni  out.  It  in  not  sufficient 
■or  Fleetwood,  the  Recorder,  to  sit  at  the  justieo-liall  at  Newgate  on  a  Friilay, 
■'^tl  condemn  "certain  horse-dealers,  cutpurses.  and  such-like,  to  the  number  of 
**<».  whereof  nine  were  executed  upon  Saturday  in  the  morning;"  but  on  the 
'oUowing  Monday  ho  must  "spend  the  day  about  the  searching  out  of  sundry 
^■'lat  were  receptors  of  felons."  On  another  day  he  says.  "  Abroad  myself,  and  I 
***ok  tliat  Jay  seventy-four  rogues."     Fleetwood  appears  to  have  been  the  very 
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Petit  Andiv  of  roronlore.     Nothing  annoys  him  so  mitrh  as  a  repmrc;  and  in 
truth  the  mode  in  which  rcjiricvcs  wi-re  obtaitit-J  was  not  such  as  exactly  to 
please  a  ronscicntioiiB  recorder  who  shuuld  bring  to  his  vocation  only  hiilf  the 
gttiUo  of  Fleetwood.      lie  writca  to  Burglilcy,  *'  It  in  grown  for  a  trade  now  iu  the 
court  to  make  means  for  reprievesi ;  twenty  pound  for  a  repriere   in  nothing, 
althoagh  it  be  but  for  bare  ten  days."    The  eoiirl,  however,  had  a  politic  regard 
to  the  personal  safety  of  some  of  its  members  in  thus  hulding^  the  halter  in  ehcrk. 
The  Recorder  has  a  very  characteristic  passage  u\*on  this  matter : — "  Mr.  NowcU, 
of  the  court,  hath  lately  been  here  in  London  :  he  caused  his  man  to  give  a  blow 
unto  a  rarnran ;  his  man  hath  stricken  the  carman  with  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 
and  therewith  hath  broken  his  skull  and  kille<l  him.     Mr.  Nowell  and  his  man 
are  like  to  be  indicted ;  whereof  I  am  sure  to  be  much  troubled,  what  with  letters 
and  his  friends,  and  what  by  other  means,  as  in  the  verj'  like  case  heretofore  1 
hare   been  even  with   the   same  man/'      But   there  wu  money  to   be   made 
in  court  in  more  ways  than  one.     "  Twenty  pound  f<)r  a  reprieve**  wag  really 
nothing  compared  with  the  large  prices  which  the  greater  courtiers  obtained  by 
begging  lands.     In  the  old  play  called  '  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment'  one  of  Uie 
characters  Rays,  "  I    have  followed  ordinaries  this  twelvemonthi*,  only  to  find  a 
fool  that  had  lands,  or  a  fellow  that  would  talk  treason,  that  I  might  lieg  him." 
fvarrard,  in  his  letters  to  Lord  Strafford,  communicates  a  bit  of  news  to  bis 
patron,  which  not  only  illustrates  the  unprincipled  avarice  of  the  courtiers — do«n 
almost  to  the  time  when  a  national  convulsion  swept  this  and  other  abomiaaticna 
away  with  much  that  was  good  and  graceful — but  which  story  is  full  of  a  deep 
tragic  interest-     An  old  usurer  dies  in  Westminstex;  his  will  is  opened,  and  all 
(he  property — the  coin,  the  plate,  the  jewels,  and  the  bonds — all  is  lefl  to  hit 
man-servant.     The  unha])py  creature  goes  mad  amidst  bis  riches;  and  there  it 
but  one  thing  thought  of  at  court  for  a  week— who  is  to  be  successful  in  begging 
him.    Klizabeth  had  the  merit  uf  alKtiishing  the  more  hateful  practiee  of  begging 
concealed  lands,  that  is  such  binds  as  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had 
priinly  got  into  the  possession  of  private  persons.     There  was  not  a  title  in  tbc 
kingdom  that  was  thus  sai'e  from  the  rapacity  of  the  begging  courtiers.     But, 
having  lost  this  prey,  they  displayed  a  new  ability  for  the  discovery  of  treason 
and  treasonable  talk.    In  the  '  Poetaster,'  written  in  1601,  .lonson  does  not  hesitaU 
to  Bpoak  out  boldly  against  this  abominsble  i)raetice.     The  eharacters  in  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  are  Lupus,  Cicsar,  Tucca,  and  Horace  i  and,  as  ue  have  alrcad/ 
mtmtiuRcd,  Jonson  himself  was  designated  under  the  name  of  Horace:— 

"  Lup.  A  libel,  Ca?sar;  a  dangerous, scditiuus  libel;  a  IiIh-I  in  picture. 

C/rnar.  A  libel! 
Luj>.  Ay;  I  found  it  in  this  Hnrscr  his  %\Mj.  in  Mcca^nss  his  house  here;  I  chsBei^ 

the  penalty  of  thi?  lan-s  acainn  them. 
Tun.  Ay,  anil  ri>m(>rnbt>-r  u>  \>ev,  llirir  Und  betimes;  before  some  of  these  hungry  couit' 

IiciuiiiIm  M-ciit  tl  out. 
C<e*itr.  Show  il  to  llorat^c:  »ak  him  if  be  know  It. 
Lup.  Know  it  \   his  hxnd  is  st  it,  CtDssr. 
Cartar.  Then  "t  n  no  libel. 

/fof.  It  is  the  imperrcci  body  of  an  eiiib1c-m,CtEsar,  I  began  for  Meucnss. 
LMp.  An  emblem  I    righl :  llist  '•  Grwk  fur  a  libel.     Do  but  nMik  how  confident  be  »*■ 
ffor.  A  jurt  man  cannot  fear,  thou  rmilisli  tribtint' ; 
?fot.  thoui;}i  the  nialii.'o  of  traducing  tongues. 
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The  open  vastnru  of  a  tyrant's  rar. 
Th«  acnselwa  rigour  of  tli«  wrffll"!  laws. 
Or  the  r*><l  eyn  of  strain'd  muhdriiv. 
ShwiW.  m  a  point.  mr«  all  to  Ukc  liis  life 
Hia  innocCTico  it  armfnir  'gainst  all  llirso.'* 

Boon  after  the  arrcssion  of  Jnmrs,  Jnnson  himself  went  to  priKin  fur  a  supposed 
t Kbcl  aijainst  the  Scots,  in  '  Eastward  Ho;'  in  the  mmposition  of  which  coint-dy 
H'he  atuistcd  Chapman  and  Marston.  They  were  »oon  parduned :  but  it  was  pre- 
viously reported  ihut  their  ears  and  nosrs  were  to  bu  slit.  Juiuon's  mother,  at 
IUL  eotortainini'nt  which  he  tiiiule  on  hiu  libcmtion,  "drank  to  liiin,  and  showed 
Um  a  paper  which  she  dtrsigni-d,  if  the  sentence  luid  taken  effect,  to  have  mixed 
with  his  drink,— and  it  was  strong  and  hasty  |>oison."  Jonson,  who  Iclls  this 
itory  himself,  says,  "to  show  that  she  was  no  churl,  sho  di^i^ned  to  have  first 
drank  of  it  herself."  This  is  a  terrible  illustration  of  the  ways  of  despotism. 
Jonson  was  panlnned,  probably  tluon^h  snmc  favouritism.  Had  it  been  othcr- 
irise.  the  future  laureat  of  James  would  have  died  by  poison  in  a  wretched 
prison,  and  that  poison  given  by  his  mother.  Did  the  bricklayer's  wife  learn  this 
terrible  atoicistn  from  her  classical  son  ?  Fortunately  there  was  in  the  world  at 
that  day.  as  there  is  now,  a  higher  spirit  to  make  calamity  endurable  than  that 
of  mere  philosophy ;  and  Jonson  learnt  this  in  sii-kncss  and  old  age.  AAcr  ha 
had  become  a  favourite  at  court  he  still  lost  no  proper  occasion  of  lashing  the 
Capacious  courtiers,  if  a  riot  Until  place  in  a  house,  and  manslaughter  ^vas  coni- 
tnittcd,  the  house  became  a  deotland  to  the  Crown,  and  was  Wgged  as  usual. 
In  'The  Silent  Woman,'  first  acted  in  1609,  one  of  the  characters  says.  "O,  sir, 
here  hath  like  to  have  been  murder  since  you  went;  a  couple  of  knights  fallen 
out  about  the  bride's  favours :  we  were  fajn  to  take  away  their  weapons;  your 
House  had  been  begged  by  this  time  eUc.''  To  the  question,  "  For  what  V  comes 
the  sarcastic  answer,  "  For  manslaughter,  sir,  cm  bei»f(  aceeixarif." 

The  universal  example  of  hts  age  made  Jonson  what  we  should  now  call  a 

mort  flatterer.      EliKabcth — old.  wrinkled,   capricious,    revengeful — was   "  the 

ilivinc  Cynthia."     But  Jonson  compounded  with  his  conscience  for  flattering  th'e 

Queen,  by  satirizing  her  court  with  sufficient  earnegtnesa;  and  this,  we  dare  say, 

*a«tot  in  the  least  disagreeable  to  the  Queen  herself.      In  ■  Cynthia's  Kevels' 

ve  have  a  very  biztnre  exhibition  of  the  fantastic  gallantry,  the  absurd  coz- 

fomV-ities,  the  pn-tenci-s  to  wit,  which  belongiul  to  lords  in  wailing  and  maids  of 

nonoiir.     Affectation    here   wears    her    insolent    as  welt    as   her  "sickly  mien.*' 

Hvphvism  was  not  yet  extinct;  and  so  the  gallant  calls  hia  mistress  "my  Hu- 

How,"  and  she  calls  him  "  her  Ambition."      But  this  is  small  work  for  a  satirist 

«f  Jonson's  turn;  and  he  boldly  denounces  "  ]>ridc  and  ignorance"  as  "  the  two 

wwDtial  parts  of  th«  courtier."     "  The  ladies  and  gallants  lie  languishing  upon 

^  niihea ;"  and  this  is  a  picture  of  the  scenes  in  the  antechi-.anbcrs : — 

"  There  MaDtla  ■  iicojihylc  ^Iiuiiig  i»f  hia  face. 
Preening  his  clothi^,  1}e^fumin^  of  his  hair, 
ARainat  Ilia  iilu]  enters;  and  repi-ats, 
Ltkc  utt  huyvricci  pruluguc,  a.t  third  mustc, 
Hi«  parts  of  speeches,  and  conrcdfrati*  jeata, 
1r  pasBioti  to  liimseir.     Another  Bwcars 
llts  scene  of  courtship  over  ;  bids,  btOieve  him. 
Twenty  tjmtx  -rv  ihcy  will;  auon.  duth  Si>eci 
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As  he  would  kiss  away  his  hand  in  kindoen ; 
Then  walks  off  melancholic,  and  stands  wreath'd 
As  be  were  pinn'd  up  to  the  arras,  thus, 
•  •**•* 

Then  fall  they  in  discourse 
Of  tirea  and  fashions ;  how  they  must  take  place ; 
Where  they  may  kiss,  and  whom  ;  when  to  sit  down, 
And  with  what  grace  to  rise :  if  they  salute, 
What  court'sy  they  must  use :  such  cobweb  stuff 
As  would  enforce  the  common'st  sense  abhor 
Th'  Arachnean  workers." 

The  dramatist  has  bolder  delineations  of  profligacy  and  ambittcm — ^portruUm 

which  the  family  likeness  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  may  yet  be  traced,  if 

we  make  due  allowances  for  the  differences  between  the  antique  ruff  afld  the 

costume  of  our  unpicturcsque  days  : — 

"  Here  stalks  me  by  a  proud  and  spangled  sir, 
That  looks  three  handfuls  higher  tlian  his  foretop ; 
Savours  himself  alone,  is  only  kind 
And  loving  to  liimsetf ;  one  that  will  speak 
More  dark  and  doubtful  than  six  oracles ; 
Salutes  a  friend  as  if  he  had  a  stitch ; 
Is  his  own  chronicle,  and  scarce  can  eat 
For  registering  himself;  is  waited  on 
By  ninnies,  jestprs,  panders,  parasites, 
And  other  such-like  prodigies  of  men. 
He  pass'd,  appears  some  mincing  marmoset 
Hade  all  of  clothes  and  face ;  his  timba  so  set 
Aa  if  they  had  some  voluntary  act 
Without  man's  motion,  and  must  move  just  so 
In  spite  of  their  creation :  one  that  weighs 
His  breath  between  his  teeth,  and  dares  not  smiJc 
Beyond  a  point,  for  fear  t"  unstarch  his  look  ; 
Hath  travell'd  to  make  legs,  and  seen  the  cringe 
Of  several  courts  and  courtiers ;  knows  the  time 
Of  giving  titles,  and  of  taking  walls ; 
Hath  read  court  commonplaces ;  made  them  his 
Studied  the  grammar  of  state,  and  all  t!ie  rules 
Each  formal  usher  in  that  politic  school 
Can  teach  a  man.    A  third  comes,  giving  nods 
To  his  repenting  creditors,  protests 
To  weeping  suitors,  takes  the  coming  gold 
Of  insolent  and  base  ambition, 
'j  hat  liourly  rubs  his  dry  and  itchy  palms ; 
AVliich  grip'd,  Hke  burning  coa's,  he  hurls  away 
Into  the  laps  of  bawds  and  bufToons'  mouths. 
With  him  there  meets  some  subtle  Proteus,  one 
Can  change  and  vary  with  all  forms  he  sees; 
lie  anything  but  honest ;  Ber\-e3  the  time ; 
Huvcrs  belwixt  two  factions,  and  explores 
The  driflB  of  bolli,  ivliicb,  with  cross  face,  he  bears 
To  the  divjdeti  hcada,  and  is  rcceiv'd 
With  mutual  grace  of  either." 

There  was,  however,  in  that  age,  amidst  these  follies  and  tJccs,  something 
much  higher,  even  within  the  precincts  of  tho  court  itself.  Its  luxuries  wid 
affectations  had  in  truth  something  gorgeous  and  refined  in  tbeir  conceptim. 
The  very  pretences  to  wit  and  poetry  grew  out  of  a  reverence  fi»  intelleflaJ 
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things.  If  there  was  much  mere  i^llantry,  there  was  some  earnest  and  real 
afleclion.  In  the  courts  of  Elizabclh  and  James  the  love  of  high  literature  was 
in  some  degree  the  salt  which  prcscrvc<l  the  heart  and  the  understanding  un- 
tainted.  The  ladies,  for  the  most  part,  were  thoroughly  accomplished,  in  the 
best  sense  of  tho  word.     Sydney's  sister,  according  to  Jonson's  epitaph,  was 

"  Lfant'd,  and  fair,  and  Rood." 

[The  epithet  "  leam'd  "  does  not  here  imjily  anything  extraordinary.  Sydney's 
: dedication  of  his  'Arcadia'  to  this  Ijclorcd  sister  is  an  address  to  one  whose  taste 
and  judgment  arc  absolute : — "  You  desired  me  to  do  it,  and  your  desire,  to  my 
heart,  is  an  absolute  commandment.  Now,  it  is  done  only  for  you.  only  to  youj 
if  you  Itecp  it  to  yourwlf,  or  commend  it  to  such  friends  who  will  weigh  errors  in 
the  balance  of  goodwill,  I  liujie,  for  the  father's  sake,  it  will  be  pardoned, 
pcrchanrc  made  much  of,  though  in  itself  it  have  deformities.  For  indeed  for 
Ivercrcr  eyes  it  is  not,  being  but  a  trifle,  and  thut  triflingly  handled.  Your  dear 
self  can  best  witnesH  the  manner,  licing  done  in  loose  sheets  of  paper,  most  of  it 
in  your  presence,  the  rest  by  shccta  w?nt  unto  you  as  fast  as  they  were  done/' 
Many  an  immortal  poem  has  thus  been  read  "  in  loose  sheets  of  paper,"  with  a 
tearful  eye  and  a  swelling  heart,  hy  some  young  votaress  who  has  felt  that  there 
is  something  better  in  the  world  than  the  splendours  with  which  riches  and  power 
have  surrounded  her. 
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It  wns  in  the  spirit  of  a  high  literature  that  the  Masques  of  the  courts  of 

Eliza1>rlh  and  James  were  conct-ived.    The  dramatic  entcrtainmcnta — Shakspere'i 

especially — 

~  ihnae  fli^ils  u[wn  the  bauks  orTluunn 


I 


'I'htti  so  ditl  lake  Eliza  and  our  Jamn,"— 

verc  open  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  great  showed  their  ^od  itcnse  in  chcrishi 
those  wumk-rful  productions,  which  could  not  have  bcun  what  they  arc  if  tlicy 
had  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  ttxclasivcness.  But  the  Masque  was  esaentiaUy 
courtly  and  regal.  It  was  produced  at  ^reat  expense.  It  n-as,  tike  the  Italian 
Opera,  conceived  in  that  arlistical  spirit  wliich  makes  its  own  laws  and  boundaries. 
It  did  not  profess  to  be  an  imitation  of  common  life.  To  be  understood,  it  as- 
sumed that  a  certain  portion  of  classical  knowledge  and  taste  existed  in  the 
sjM-ctator.  Hurd,  in  his  '  Dialogues,'  says,  "  I  should  desire  to  know  whatcourdy 
amusements  even  of  our  time  are  comparable  to  the  shows  and  masques  which 
wen.-  the  dclijijht  and  improvement  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth."  The  masques  oF 
the  time  of  Klixabeth  were,  however,  nut  in  the  slightest  degree  cumparablc 
with  those  ])njduced  in  the  reign  of  James;  in  which  such  men  as  Jonson,  and 
Daniel,  and  Fletcher,  were  the  artificers— "  artificer "  is  the  cxpn-s-sion  whidi 
Jonson  applies  to  himself  in  connexion  with  these  performances.  The  masque* 
of  Elizabeth  were  little  more  than  the  old  pageants,  in  which  heathen  dcitiea 
walked  in  prore.'wion  amidst  loud  music;  and  the  cloth  of  gold  and  the  silver 
tinsel  constituted  a  far  higher  attraction  than  the  occasional  speeches  of  the 
performers. 


•  Ma>i|uv.     PiDm  Mrati  Hojral  Aoili]ulil«.) 

Bacon,  whose  own  mind  was  essentially  poetical,  has  an  essay  '  Of  Maaqm 
Triumphs.'  Mis  notions  arc  full  of  taste  :- — "It  is  better  they, should  be  graced 
with  elegancy  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing  to  song  is  a  thing  of  great  stilc 
and  pleasure.''  Choirs  jdaced  one  over  against  another, — scenes  abounding  widi 
light. — colours  of  while,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green, — graceful  snits, 
not  after  examples  of  known  attires, —  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forth; — thflw 
are  Baron's  notions  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  masque,  llis  ideas  were  reilixe^ 
in  the  masques  of  .lonson. 

A  volume,  not  only  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  but  full  of  romantic  ssd^ 
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hiatorical  onociations,  might  be  written  od  the  aubjuct  of  Jonsoirs  niattqueii.    Let 
u  hutily  run  through  them  in  the  order  of  their  dates.     Upon  the  death  of 
CliMlicth,  James,  with  hia  (^uren  and  l*ntice  Henry,  set  out  from  Edinburph  to 
Londun;  but  the  Queen  and  Prince  remained  a  few  days  ut  Althi)r|i,  the  bent 
«f  Sir  Robert  Spencer.     They    were  here  welromcd  with  Jonson's  fimt  masque, 
■The  Satyr.'     The  masques  itf  Kfnilw<irth  had  ibcn  probably  been  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  but  tliia  mtxlc  of  entertaining  the  new  Court  soon  passed  into  a  fashion  ; 
knd  Sir  WiUiam  Comwallis  at  Highgatc,  and  Lord  Salliibury  at  Theobald's, 
gavD  Eimilar  entertain u)ent«,  which  Jonson  superintended.     The  City  was  am- 
bitwus  to  take  a  part  in  these  elegant  M-elcumes;  and  Juhkou'ii  fame  had  found 
its  vay  into  the  hall  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Couipany,  whose   records  toll   ua 
tint  "  Sir  John  Swynnerton  is  entreated  to  confer  with  Master  Benjamin  Jonson, 
the  port,  about  a  speech  to  be  made  to  welcome  his  Majesty,  and  about  music 
&ril  other  inventions  which  may  give  liking  and  delight ;  by  reason  that  the  Com- 
]>»»)-  doubt  that  their  schoolmaster  and  scholars  be  not  acquainted  with  such 
Icioil  of  entertainments."     From    1506  to   1633   Jonson   continued  to   produce 
snuijucs  at  Court.     His  pro»e  descriptionu  of  the  pageantry  and  machinery,  in- 
truJucing  his  verses,  are  written  with  great  pomp  and  elegance.    The  very  titles 
of  wmeof  them  arc  gorgeous;  such  as,  'The  Characters  of  two  Royal  Musqurs, 
Ou  gnc  of  Blackness,  the  other  of  Beauty,  personated  by  the  imist  niagnilkent  of 
iQtiMnB,  Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Su;..  with  her  honourable  Ladies,  1605 
fsi]dl608.  at  Whitehall.'      There  is  a  ^HH^ticnl  and  prosaic  side  to  most  things. 
Jonson  himself  thus  describes  one  ]»art  of  his  pageantry  : — "  The  masquers  were 
in  a  great  concave  shell,  like  mothcr-of-pcarl,  curiously  made  to  move  on 
waters  and  rise  with  the  billow.  *  *  •  On  sides  of  the  shell  did  swim  six 
"^'gc  sea-monsters."     Sir  Dudley  Carleton  gave  an  account  to  Winwood  uf  this 
^lubition,  which  presents  us  with  the  other  side  ufthe  shield:—"  At  night  wu 
'ad  the  Queen's  Masque  in  the  Banqueting  House  :  there  was  a  great  engine  at 
^'^^  lower  end  ufthe  rouui,  which  had  ututiun,  and  in  it  were  tlu)  images  of  eea- 
kOT«cs^  with  other  terrible  Itshes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moors:  the  indecorum 
'"^t  that  there  was  all  fish  and  no  water."     In  1606  Jonson  wrote  the  masque  of 
"ymcnuf;!,"   to  celebrate  the  politic  marriage  of  two  children,  tho  Ea/1  of  Essex, 
***d  Frances  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.     In  seven  years  more  "White- 
■p*ll  saw   another  masque,  when  Lady  Essex  had  been  divorced,  and  she  was 
^^S^in  married  to  the  minion  Somerset.     Jonson,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  did  not 

^^Hle  the  masque  on  /A"/  oC'Casion.  The  marriage  of  Lord  Haddington  in  1608 
^lled  for  another  mascpte  iif  Jonson's;  which,  aiTonling  to  a  (.MUtemporary 
*'*'thorily.  cost  twelve  noblemen  three  hundred  pounds  cdcK,  When  Lord  Hay, 
^■lom  Clarendon  describes  as  "  a  man  of  the  greatL^st  cxpL-nse  in  his  own  person 
^' My  in  the  age  he  lived,"  had  returned  from  his  French  embassy,  he  provided, 

^*'*  1617,  a  great  entertainment  fur  the  ambassador  of  France.  Tlie  man  whoso 
'^■tniution  wa8  such  that,  when  he  gave  a  sup]ier.  he  had  one  course  for  show 
^*>l]r,  which  was  removed  untouched,  and  another  course  fur  conitumptiou ;   and 

I^nosc  horse  was  slmd  with  silver  shoes  when  he  entered  Paris  in  procession, — 
"*'*H  a  person   was  not  likely  to   have  sitart-d  any  cost  in  producing  Jonson'a 
Vwijue  of  Lethe.'     The  Court  snd  the   nobility  went  on  masquing  wherever 
T*  King  abode.     'The  Gipsies   Metamorphosed'  was  presented  to  Janice  at 
"irtttgh,  at  BeU'oir,  and  at  Wiudnor.     •  Pan's  Anniversary"  was  the  last  cntcc- 
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Uiument  which  Jtmson  ofll-rcd  ti>  his  old  master.  James,  in  1621,  would  Kav-, 
forced  the  honour  of  knighthood  iqxm  his  poet ;  but  Jonson'u  good  sense  contrii' 
to  avoid  it.  "The  wisest  fuel  in  Chrtstt-ndum"  died  in  162G,  and  bcqaeathnl 
distracted  kingditm  to  his  iiucccssor.  One  almost  of  the  latest  rnosques  cif  Jonsc^ 
which  was  presented  before  James  I,  'Time  Vindieatcd.'  whispers  an  echo  ^ 
that  lurnioil  whose  hoarse  sounds  were  still  distant.  This,  which  was  also  call 
'  The  Prince's  Masc^uc,"  was  pcrformcfl  at  Whitehal!  on  Sunday,  the  6th 
January,  1623.  "The  anlemasques  were  of  tumblers  and  jugglers.  The  Pnuo 
did  lead  the  measures  with  the  French  ambassador's  mfc.  The  measures,  bravvlaj 
corantoH,  and  gulltards  being  endi-d,  tlu*  raas(|ucrs  with  the  ladies  did  daoro  tvo 
contrcy  dances,  where  the  French  ambassador's  wife  and  Mademoiselle  St.  Ltike 
did  dance."     Two  "ragged  rascals"  are  thus  descrilied  in  the  anteniasque: — 

■•  Onp  a  tiU  pritiUT  in  di&ftuiee,  atiil  kec]is 
ll'a  pree  in  n  bollow  trei?,  where,  t<i  cuDce&]  liiui. 
He  iTurkfl  by  ^luir-worm  ligtu,  ihc  moon  ■  tog  open. 
The  oUier  zealous  raj;  is  the  compositor. 
Wild,  in  nn  niiijlc  where  the  anta  inhabit, 
{Tl'e  emblems  of  hi^  Ubour?,)  will  ait  cMrVA 
Whole  days  and  nights,  and  work  his  ryes  out  fat  Mm." 

This  was  the  ngc  of  libels — '■  straws,"  as  Selden  has  it,  "thrown  up  to  diow 
which  way  the  wind  blows.'  The  "  press  in  a  hollow  tree"  was  no  mere  poetical 
exaggeration.  That  terrible  machine  did  ita  work  in  silence  and  darkness-  It 
lalionrcd  like  a  mole.  If  it  was  sought  for  in  the  garret,  it  was  in  the  eellir; 
if  it  was  hunted  to  the  hovel,  it  found  a  hiding-place  in  the  palace.  The  niindi 
of  men  were  in  a  state  of  preternatural  activity.  Prerogative  had  tampered  viia 
opinion,  and  opinion  was  too  strong  for  it.  The  public  mind,  for  the  first  tine 
in  EnglanJ.  began  to  want  netcs — coarse  provender  for  opinion  to  chew  ww 
ruminate.  Jonson  wrote  his  'Staple  of  News,'  in  which  wc  hare  an  office  witn 
a  principal  and  clerks  busily  employed  in  collecting  and  recording  news,  to  l"* 
circulated  by  letter.     The  countrywoman  at  the  office  would  have 

"  A  groatwcrth  of  any  news,  I  care  not  wlial. 
To  carry  down  this  Saturday  to  oiir  vicar."' 

There  was  then,  in  reality,  a  weekly  pamphlet  of  news  published  under  the  big"" 
sounding  editorial  name  of  Mcrcunus  Britannicus.  Jonson  had  a  right  notioii^ 
what  ga\'e  authority  to  such  a  publication : — 

"  ^co  divrrs  mc-ii'a  opitiiuiia  1  unta  aome 
The  very  printing  uF  Vid  makes  them  news, 
TtLat  Iiavi3  not  the  heart  to  hehevo  anything 
But  wliat  Un'y  »i'c  in  luiiit.'' 

Jonson  called  the  newspaper  "  a  weekly  cheat  to  draw  money ;"  and  bo  acts  sM' 
riiiirnling  the  desire  for  news,  as  if  it  were  an  ejihemeral  taste  easily  put  (1o*T' 
ami  people  had  a  diseased  appetite  for  news,  "  made  all  at  home,  and  nosyllsl"* 
of  truth  in  them."  The  people  were  thirsting  for  pamphlets  of  news  hcrt"*' 
therein  they  found  glimpses  of  trul'i.  GifforJ,  in  his  criticism  on  this  piiy,  *J* 
"Credulity,  which  was  then  at  its  height,  was  irritated  rather  tlian  fed  by  i** 
positions  of  every  kind ;  and  the  country  Itept  in  a  feverish  state  of  deecitft' 
expectation  by  stories  of  wonderful  events,  gross  and  imlpablc,  to  um  w 
words  of  Shakspcre,  aa  the  father  of  lies  who  begat  them."  Of  news  for  ll^' 
creduluua  bhc  dramatist  haa  given  sofltc  amusing  specimens,  almoft  as  g^ 
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aa  tbo  American  Ben-serpent,  and  some  inventions  nearer  home.  Tho  age 
was  indecH  crcduloua ;  but  credulity  and  curiosity  arc  nearly  allied ;  an  J 
curiosity  gocn  before  comparison,  and  rompariaon  tfoc«  before  dinconteut,  and 
discontent  goes  before  revolt  j  and  so  in  less  than  twenty  years  af^er  Joiison'a 
•  Staple  of  New*  '  the  country  was  plunged  in  civil  war.  We  may  trace  in  Jon- 
eon  many  of  the  evidences  of  a  turbid  state  of  public  opinion.  Amidst  thu  luxu- 
ries and  gaictiea  of  those  times  there  wore  some  awful  things  which  an>  quite 
unknown  to  iis.  Tho  plague,  for  cxainjile,  would  break  out  in  London :  the 
Court  would  hurry  to  the  country ;  every  man  of  substance  would  follow  the 
Court;  all  the  places  of  public  am  uBcment  would  be  shut;  the  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion would  be  heard  in  the  streets;  with  ])reachcrK  denouncing  God's  judg- 
ments against  the  devoted  dty,  in  company  with  astrologers  foretelling  bad 
harvests,  or  recovering  lost  spoons.  These  things,  upou  the  whole,  niadc  thu 
pcHiplc  serious.  The  Puritans  armso — James  reasoned  first  with,  and  then  pcr- 
Becutcd  them.  The  dramatists  laughed  at  them.  All  Jonson's  later  comedies, 
as  well  as  those  of  almost  every  other  writer  for  the  stage  in  the  days  of  James, 
have  a  gird  at  Puritans.  Subtle,  in  the  'Alchymist,'  accuses  the  pastors  and 
deacons  who  come  to  him  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone  of  endeavouring  to 
win  widows  to  give  legacies,  or  make  wives  to  rob  tlicir  husbands.  Junsoa 
points  boldly  at  their  supposed  ambition  : — - 

'•  Vou  cannot 
Bui  iVtw  you  frieiide.     Willial,  lo  \jv  of  power 
To  pBy  an  ftrmy  in  tlie  field,  tu  buy 
The  King  of  Frtmcc-  out  of  liis  realms,  or  Spain 
Out  uf  his  liiilies.    WLst  can  you  not  do 
Agunst  lordB  spiritual  or  temporal 
That  shall  oppose  you  ? 

Wi.  Verily,  't  Lb  true. 
We  may  be  tcinponil  lords  ourselves,  I  take  it. 

Sn&.  Vou  may  be  anything,  and  If-avc  off  to  make 
Long-windet)  exerciscK ;  or  muck  up 
Your  ha  f  ntid  hum  ,'  in  a  luiu*.     I  rtul  deny 
But  such  as  are  not  graced  in  a  sUte 
May,  for  tlieir  ends,  be  adverse  in  religion. " 

In  hii  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  written  in  lfil4,  the  "Rabbi  Busy"  is  the  butt  of 
the  audience  from  the  first  act  J.o  the  last.  The  satire  i.s  not  so  bitter  as  that  ol 
tUe  '  Tartujfe,'  but  the  Puritans  inuijt  have  felt  it  deeply,  for  it  rendered  them 
objects  of  contempt  rather  than  uf  hatred.  They  had  their  revenge^  which  a 
^^diamatic  writer  after  the  Restoration  has  well  described  i — 

^H  "  Many  liavc  been  the  vain  attempts  of  wit 
^m  Agaiiut  the  still  prevailing  Iiypocrite. 

^^L Onco,  and  but  oiicc,  a  poet  got  tlic  day, 

^^^^^^^  And  vanquiali'd  Husy  in  a  puppet-pUy ! 

^^^^^^^  But  Busy,  niJlying,  iill'd  with  holy  mge, 

^m  PosMSs'd  the  pulpit  and  pull'd  down  tlie  stage." 

I  The  literary  life  of  Ben  Jonson  extended  over  nearly  forty  years;  upon  the 

whole,  it  was  a  successful  literary  life.  He  did  not,  like  Sliakspere,  realize  a  com- 
{Ktcocy  by  adding  the  business  of  a  theatrical  manager  to  the  pleasantcr  labours 
of  ii  poet.     His  jilays,  no  doubt,  j)roduct'd  him  money;  but  bis  occasional  pro- 

i      ductions  for  the  Court  and  tho  City  made  him  wealthier  than  niostof  his  brethren. 

■  Aubrey  tells  us  of  his  habitations:-  "Long  since,  in  King  .Wvcvctfft  \A\\\c,\^»^'t 
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beard  my  uncle  Dani'orsBay  (who  know  liim)  that  he  lived  without  Temple  Bar, 
at  a  cumb-inakor's  shop,  abont  the  Elcphaut  nod  Castle.  In  hia  later  lime  he 
lived  in  Westminster,  in  the  house  under  whit-h  you  |«i8s  as  you  go  out  of  the 
churchyard  into  the  old  palace,  where  he  died."  He  liad  u  library  so  stored  with 
rare  and  rurious  tiooks  that  Selden  could  iind  there  volumes  whiidi  he  vainly 
■ought  in  other  placea.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  lived  a  life  of  learned 
ease,  enjoying  »tipen<l8  from  the  Crown  and  from  the  City.  From  1616  to  I0li5 
he  wrote  no  plays.  After  the  death  of  James  want  probably  drove  him  mgaia  to 
the  dtage.  His  later  dramas  are  nut  to  be  compaix'd  willt  '  The  Alchymiitl'  and 
'The  Fox.'  DiseaiM.'  and  penury  had  cx^me  upon  him.  lu  the  epilogue  to 
'  The  Now  Inn,'  produced  in  l(>30,  he  aaya, — 

"  If  you  cxpL'i;L  more  than  you  had  to-n%ht. 
The  mikker  ia  sick  and  ud.'' 

In  the  same  epilogue  he  has  a  touching  allusion  to  the  King  and  Queen;  and 
Charles  instantly  sent  him  an  hundred  pounds.  The  play  itself  was  hooted  fmui 
the  boards;   and  Jonsou    took  his  revenge  ujioa  the  towu  ia  his  well-kuowa 

o6c: — 

"  Come.  Iravc  the  1uatb«d  stages 
And  the  mon^  luathsome  age  I 
Wbrrc  pride  and  Inipuctt^ncf?,  in  faction  knit, 

(Isurji  tin-  chair  i>f  mil! 
Indicting  and  Arriii);itiiig  K-vrr^  day 
Soim-tliiiig  ihcy  call  n.  play, 
Let  theii-  fwtidioiie,  vain 
Cominisuou  vi  tliv  biuii 
Biun  on  and  lage,  cncau  cfiuun.-,  aud  cuudtiua; 
Tlii-y  wcrrt:  not  made  for  thee,  Icaa  lliou  fur  tbcm. 
•  »■••«* 

"  LeaTe  thinKS  >o  proatitute. 
And  lakr^  the  Altxic  !uip ; 
Or  thine  own  Iloiscp,  or  Ansfreun's  lyre; 

Warm  Ui«;  by  Pliidar'a  firo: 
And  though  thy  nerves  be  ghrunk  and  blood  be  cold. 
£re  years  liave  made  ifaee  old, 
Strike  that  disdauiful  heal 
Throughout,  to  llicir  defi?at, 
As  curious  focilii,  and  envious  of  thy  strain. 
May,  blushing.  »«oar  no  palsy  'a  in  thy  brain." 

Supported  by  an  tncr(>ascd  pension,  to  which  Charles  added  the  "  tierce  of 
Canary,'*  T?hich  the  poets-Iaureat  have  ever  since  enjoyed,  Jonson  continued  t» 
write  masques  and  other  little  poems  for  the  Court.  His  quarrel  with  Inig* 
Jones,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  is  a  painful  circumstance ;  and  it  it  wdl 
that  the  satire  which  he  wri>te  upon  the  illustrious  architect  is  suppmnd 
He  die<l  in  1637,  and  wax  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Aubrey  says.  "H« 
lies  buried  in  the  north  aisle,  in  the  path  uf  square  stone  (the  rest  is  iuienge'j, 
opposite  to  the  scutcheon  of  KobertuB  do  Bos,  with  this  inscription  only  on  htui, 
in  a  pavement  square,  blue  niarhle,  about  14  inches  square — 'O  Rake  BW 
Jonson  I' — which  was  done  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young  (aflerwards  knighted), 
who.  walking  there  when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave  tlie  fellow  cighteen-pcww 
to  cut  it." 


-*-■ 


*^  *erc  a  curious  study  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  jmblic  taste  in  matters  of 

*''*Usciiient,  and  to  endeavour  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  changes 

''  has  undergwnc.    The  latter,  however,  would,  wc  «u«pcct.  be  a  diflinult  task  to 

l***^tnplish  Aatisfactorily.     Take,   for  instance,    the  once  proBjjerous  as  well  as 

I'^J^ous  placc«  of  entertainment  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper — and  hovr 

"•^Ould  we  explain  the  fact  that  viie  has  long  since  disappeared,  whilst  the  other, 

"**Ting  made  bankrupts  of  its  latest  proprietors,  is  now  about,  most  probably,  to 

|>*^c  place  to  the  formidable  array  of  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  ipho  already 

^**>k  upon  its  beautiful  groves  as  their  own,  and  can  neither  listen  to  the  melodiee 

'  tlie  birds  nor  to  the  glorious  harmonics  of  the  mightier  human  performers,  for 

_*>«  ringing  lilows  of  the  axe  and  the  crash  of  the  falling  trees,  which  they  hear  as 

*'   were  by  anticipation?     We    shall   regret   this  dofitructiun,  if  Vanxhall    bo 

''^rtwycd,  as  wc  regret  the  fall  of  Ilanelagh,  were  it  only  for  the  length  of  time 

"<illi  places  have  existitl,  and  the  agreeable  link  they  made  between  ourselves 

***dlhe  generations  that  have  passed  away;  but  they  have  claims  to  favourable 

^^wcmbrance  of  a  more  iiuporlaut  character.     What  reader  of  Addison,  orFicM* 

^'ifi.  of  Goldsmith,  or  of  Johnson,  but  will  miss  the  place  they  have  so  often  visited 

'^r  materials  to  ministiT  to  our  instruction  and  delight  ?     What  lover  of  the  beau- 

"fulhut  would  like  still  to  bo  able  to  look  upon  that  8[H>t  (Uanelagh)  which  the 

*'Uhor  of  the 'Kambler'  said  presented  the  finest  cor//?  d'anV  he  had  ever  seeu: 

**'  to  keep  the  other,  whilst  it  is  yet  passible,  of  which  a  forgotten  poet  ot  Itw 
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last  cc-ntury,  with  u  {ileanant  spirit  of  exaggeration,  git'cs  bo  liigb  aa  origin  f— be 

Bujujoscs  Ellen  to  have  Ikhmi  borne  up  undestrojed  by  iho  Flood,  and  tliat— 

"  After  floating  many  a  year. 
'  Al  length  it  Rx'A,  and  Mltkd  here :' 

that  is  to  say,  at  VauxhaU. 

Handngh  derived  its  name  fiom  the  Earl  of  Raoelagh^  who  about  1690  built 
litinsclfa  house  and  laid  out  cxtcnsiro  grounds  on  a  piece  of  land  tying  ca«tward 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Chelsea,  to  vhicb  it  ori^nally  belonged.     Allur  the 
Eurl'e  death,  in  1712,  the  mansion  pasacd  into  the  hands  of  bis  daughter.     In 
J  733  the  estate  was  sold  in  luls,   whcu  Lacy,  the  itatvntec  of  Drury  Lane,  in 
conjunction  with  a  person  named  Hictti,  took  a  lease  of  the  premises,  with  a 
view  of  c8tabli»hiug  a  place  of  amusement  of  an  extent  and  magnificence  preri- 
ously  unlcnown  to  the  citizens  of  London.    But  the  design  was  too  gigantic  for  the 
means  of  its  authors;  accordingly  the  property  was  divided  into  thirty-sbc  shares, 
and  Randagh  soon  appeared  in  all  its  splendour.     The  great  feature  of  the  place 
was  the  Rotunda,  a  building  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  visitore  by  its 
extraordinary  size,  its  el(^ncc,  and  its  most  ingenious  and  skilful  adaptation  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built.     In  'Ilughson's  History  of  lAniIon,**a 
minute  but  prolix   description   of  this  cdiiicc,  and  of   the  place  generally,  b 
preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Rotunda  was  a  structure  somewhat 
resembling  the  Fantbcon  at  Rotnc.     The  external  diameter  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty   feet,  the  internal  one  hundred  and  lifty.     The  entrances  were  by 
four  Doric  porticos  upponte  eacb  other,  and  the  first  story  was  rustic.     Xtouod 
the  whole  on  the  outside  was  an  arcade,  and  over  it  a  gallery,  the  stairs  to  which 
were  in  the  porticos.    The  gallery   was  sheltered  by  a  slated  covering,  which 
projected  from  the  body  of  the  Rotunda.     Over  the  gallery  were  the  windewi 
sixty  in  number;  nnd  o\-cr  thcin  the  immense  roof     The  first  thing  that  strock 
the  spectator  in  the  inside  was  what  was  formcrlv  the  orclicstra,  but  aflerwartis 
called  the  fireplace,  creeled  in  the  middle  of  the  Rt)tunda,  reaching  to  the  ceiUnij 
and  supporting  the  roof;  but  it  being  found  too  high  to  give  ibo  company  the 
full   entertainment  of  the  music,   the  performers  were   removed  into  anothrr 
orchestra,  erected  in  the  apace  of  the  porticos.     The  former,  however,  remained. 
It  wiis  a  beautiful  Htructure,  Ibrmcd  by  four  triumphal  arches  of  the  Doric  order, 
divided  from  each  other  by  proper  intervals,  which,  with  the  arrhca,  formed  an 
octagon.     The  pillars  were  divided  into  two  stories,  the  base  of  each  Uned  witli 
looking-glasii,  against  which  were  placed  patent  lamps.    These  pillars  were  the 
principal  support  of  the  nm?.  which,  for  size  and  manner  of  construction,  was  not 
to  be  equalled  iu  Europe.     The  genius  of  the    arcbitect  was  here    concealed 
from  view  by  the  ceiling ;  but  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  such  a  roof  could 
not  be  aupiKirted  by  any  ordinary  methods;  and  if  the  timber-works  almro  hud 
been  laid  open,  they  would  probably  have  surpiiscd  the  spectator.     The  interior 
of  this  orchestra  or  fire-place  wa»  no  less  striking.     In  the  centre  of  it  was  a 
curious  contrivance  for  heating  the   building  in  cold  weather,   to  any  drgrw 
required.     It  consisted  of  a  fireplace  that  could  not  smoke  nor  become  offeuMVt!, 
and  of  a  chimney  reaching  upwards  to  the  ceiling.   The  latter  had  four  faces,  aac 
by  t^ne  over  each  of  them,  which  were  taken  otf'  at  pleasure,  the  beat  was  iocrsMod 
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or  diimnislicd.  Tbu  faces  weru  funned  by  four  stone  arvhcs,  with  stone  podi* 
mtMits  above.  The  cornerK  of  the  four  fates  were  si]|)]jortcJ  by  cifjht  ]>iefC8  of 
cannon,  with  iron  spikes  driven  into  them,  and  filled  up  with  lead.  'Iliesc  looked 
I  like  black  marble  pillars.  On  the  pediments,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them 
were  oijfht  flower-branches  of  small  glass  lamps,  which,  whcji  lighted,  looked 
extremely  brilliant.  Above  the  pediment*  were  fuur  nicheti  in  wood,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  painting;  and  over  all  wa*  a  dome,  which  terminati-d  this  inner 
structure.  The  chimney,  which  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  Rotunda,  was  of  brick. 
The  band  of  music  consisted  of  a  select  number  of  performers,  vot-al  and  instru- 
mental, accompanied  by  an  organ.  The  concert  began  about  seven  o'clock,  and, 
after  singing  and  music,  closed  about  ten.  Kound  the  Rotunda,  and  forming  a 
portion  of  the  building,  were  forty-seven  boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
pany, in  which  they  were  regaled  with  tea  or  coffee  and  other  refreshments.  In 
cli  of  these  boxes  was  a  painting  of  some  droll  figure  ;  and  they  were  Ughtcd 
by  large  bell  lamps  suspended  between  them.  They  were  divided  by  wainscoting 
ind  sijuare  pillars.  The  latter  were  in  frant,  and,  being  main  limbers,  formed 
|]part  of  the  support  of  the  roof.  Each  pillar  was  cased,  and  the  front  of  every 
alternate  pillar  ornamented  from  top  to  bottom  with  an  oblong  looking-glass,  in 
a  gilt  frame.  At  the  back  of  each  box  was  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which  opened 
into  the  gardens,  and  were  designed  for  the  convontoncG  of  passing  in  and  out 
without  being  obliged  to  use  the  grand  entrances.  Each  of  these  boxes  would 
commodiously  hold  eight  persons.  The  gallery  above  was  fronted  with  a  balustrade 
and  pillars  resembling  Tnarblc,  encircled  with  festoons  of  flowers  in  a  spiral  form, 
snrmountcdby  termini  ofplaster  of  Paris.  This  gallery  also  contained  forty-seven 
boxes,  lighted  like  those  below.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  boxes  from  the  orchestra, 
on  the  right  hand,  was  the  Prince's  box,  for  the  reception  of  any  of  the  Royal 
Family.  It  was  elegantly  hung  with  paper,  and  ornamented  in  tlie  front  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  crirst.  The  great  tt-iling  of  the  Rotunda  had  a  stone* 
coloured  ground,  on  which,  at  proper  intervals,  were  oval  panels,  with  paintings 
of  celestial  figures  on  a  sky-blue  ground.  Festoons  of  flowers,  and  other 
ornaments,  connected  the  panels  with  some  of  a  smaller  stzc  and  of  a  square 
form,  on  which  were  arabesque  ornaments  in  stone  colour,  on  a  dark-brown 
>und.  Firom  the  ceiling  hung  twenty-three  chandeliers,  in  two  circles ;  each 
'chandelier  ornamented  with  a  gilt  coronet,  and  the  candles  contained  in  seventeen 
boll  lamps.  Twenty  chandeliers  wore  in  the  extenial  circle,  and  eight  in  the 
internal.  On  the  whole,  it  might  have  bcoo  said  of  Ranelagh,  that  it  was  one 
of  those  public  places  of  entertainment  for  convenience,  elegance,  and  grandeur 
unsurjiassed. 

■  The  Rotunda  was  first  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1742,  with  a  public  break- 
fast, a  species  of  enterlainiiient  that  was  afterwards  suppressed  by  act  of 
'arliament,  as  dctrimcntiil  to  society.  Morning  concerts  were  also  given  for 
>mc  time  at  Ranclagh,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections  from  oratorios.  Musical 
performances  of  a  more  original  and  important  character  were  gradually  intro- 
duced. Wc  learn  from  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaxinc'  for  1767  that  on  the  12th 
of  May,  "  At  Hanelagh  House  were  performed  the  much-admired  catches  and 
glees,  seli'ctcd  from  the  curious  collection  of  the  Catch  Club ;  being  the  first  of 
1  publicly  exhibited  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom.     The  entertainment 
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conrislcd  of  the  favourite  catclie*  and  glees  composed  bj  the  most  emibcnt 
masters  of  the  last  and  pmn-nt  ajjc,  "by  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  vocal 
and  insIrumeDtal  perfymicrs.  The  choral  and  iiislru mental  parts  were  added,  to 
give  the  catches  and  glees  their  proper  effect  in  so  large  an  amphitheatre  ;  being 
compoeed  for  that  purpose  by  Dr.  Arne.'*  This  eminent  musician  had  married 
a  Bongslre-ss  of  distinguished  reputation.  Miss  Cecilia  Younij  His  connexion 
with  Mr. TycTs  hegsii  in  ihe  year  \7-X'},  when  his  wife  ap|iearod  at  Vauxhall.  and 
he  himself  became  priucipal  composer  there.  Altboug^h  we  do  not  find  the  fact 
expresuly  stated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Dr  Arne  was  concerned  in  the  musical 
performance  at  Vauxhall  in  17-19,  which  wc  find  thus  recorded  in  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Mugazme:' — "April  25,  1749,  was  performed  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  the 
rehearsal  of  the  music  for  the  fireworks  (to  be  given  in  St.  James's  Park  oo  the 
29th),  by  a  band  of  100  musicians,  to  an  audience  of  above  1'2,000  jieraons: 
tidcets  2a.  &/.  So  great  a  resort  occasioned  such  a  stoppage  on  I.rfmdon  Bridge 
that  no  carriage  could  pass  for  three  hours."  The  morning  cnU-rtainmenta  soon 
gave  place  to  those  of  the  evening — a  period  of  the  day  more  rongenial  to  such 
enjoyments,  which  were  oix'asionolly  enhanced  by  the  exhibition  of  fire-works  eo 
a  very  magnificent  scale,  accomjianied  by  mimic  representations  of  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  similar  to  that  we  have  seen  recently 
revived  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens 

Lastly,  masquerades  were  introduced,  and  gave  a  new,  but  not  very  honour- 
able or  permanently  useful,  interest  to  Uanelagh.     It  is  after  a  masquerade  at 
Itauelafrh   that  the  ruin  of  one  of  Fielding's  female  characters  in  'Amelia'  ii 
accoiu])li8hcd,  and  Amelia  hcrvolf  is  destined  to  a  simitar  fate  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, when  she  is  happily  warned  of  her  danger.    But  the  must  interesting 
record  we  possess  concerning  the  masquerades  of  Hanelagh  is  to  bo  found  in  • 
satirical  paper  in  the   '  Connoisseur,'  where   the  writer,   having  referred  tu  a 
celebrated  lady  who  had  a  few  years  before  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  spcrios 
of  masquerade,  by  lopping  off  the  exuberance  of  dress,  and  appearing  in  tlw 
character  of  Iphigenia  uud/essed  for  the  sacrifice,  coatiuucs,  "  What  the  abovc' 
mentioned  lady  had  the  hardiness  to  attempt   alone  will  (I  am  assured)   be  set 
on  foot  by  our  persons  of  fashiuu  as  soon  as  the  hut  days  come  in.     Itanelagh  tf 
the  place  pitched  upon  for  their  meeting,  where  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  tais- 

<)uerade  ul  fresco One  set  of  ladies,  I  am  told,  intend  to  personate  water* 

nymplis  bathing  in  the  carvat ;  three  sisters,  celebrated  for  their  charms,  design 
to  appear  together  as  the  three  Graces ;  and  a  certain  lady  of  quality,  who  moft 
resembles  the  goddess  of  beauty,  is  now  practisiing.  from  a  model  of  the  nola! 
statue  of  Venus  de  Medicia,  the  most  striking  attitudes  for  that  character,  f^ 
to  the  gentlemen,  they  may  most  of  them  represent  very  suitably  the  half-bnitsl 
forms  of  Satyrs,  Pans.  Fauns,  and  Centaurs,  &c.  .  .  .  If  this  w:beme  for  analfll 
masquerade  should  meet  with  encouragement  (as  there  is  no  doubt  but  i' 
must),  it  is  propoBt-d  tu  improve  it  stiLl  farther.  Persons  of  fashion  cannot  hot 
lament  that  there  are  no  diversions  allottt^'d  to  Sunday,  except  the  card-table; 
and  they  can  never  enough  regret  that  the  Sunday  evening's  tea-drink ini.'S  »l 
Kanelagh  were  laid  aside,  from  a  superstitious  regard  to  religion.  They  tlicrc- 
fore  intend  to  have  a  partirular  sort  of  ma.'Wiuerade  on  that  day,  in  which  llie/ 
may  show  their  taste  by  ridiculing  all  the  old  women's  tales  contained  in  'fi^' 
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idle  book  of  fablra,  the  Bible,  while  the  vulgar  are  devoutly  attending  to  tbcm 
at  church.  Thi«  indeed  is  not  without  ■  parnllel :  we  hai-e  ha{l  an  instance 
alpedy  of  an  Eve ;  and,  hy  borrowing  the  9cq:icnt  in  Orpheus  and  Eurvdicc,  we 
might  have  the  whole  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  exhibited  in  a  masqueraJe.'** 

Bol,  after  all.  the  thief  amusement  of  Ranelagh  was  the  iiromenading  round 
the  cirtular  area  of  tlio  Rotunda,  to  see  and  be  nvva ;  and  a  very  dull  sort  of 
amusemcDt  it  must  have  proved,  when  the  g'luss  uf  novelty  had  worn  off,  to  all 
that  numerous  class  of  visitant^i  who  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  mutsir,  which 
played  at  intervals  through  the  whole  e\'eniiig,  and  who  had  no  cbiim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  fashionable  world.  "  Then  again,  there  *»  yonr  famous 
Ranrlagh  that  you  make  such  a  fuss  about,"  says  Captain  Mtrvan,  in  Misa 
Bumcy's  novel  of'  Evelina  ;'t  "  why,  what  a  dull  place  is  that !" 

'"Ranelagh  dull! — Ranelagh  dull!'  was  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth;  and 
tlic  ladies,  as  of  one  accord,  regarded  the  Captain  with  looks  of  the  most  ironical 
contempt. 

"'As  to  Ranelagh,'  said  Mr.  Lovcl,  'most  indubitably,  though  the  price  is 
|)Ielieian,  it  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  plebeian  taste.  It  requires  a  certain 
■cqutintance  with  high  life,  and — and — and  something  of— of— something  ^"1111 
traigoUt,  to  be  really  sensible  of  its  merit.  Those  whose — whose  connexions. 
Kiel  80  forth,  arc  not  among  Us  gens  comme  tt/aut,  can  fccl  nothing  but  mnui  at 
»c!i  a  place  as  Ranelagh."  " 

Thiii  passage  gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  chief  attraction  of  Ranelagh  ; 
ud  the  poet  BloomBeld,  in  some  amusing  verses  written  about  the  period  of  its 
nU.  thus  good-humourcdly  ridicules  the  cmjity,  uniiieaning  character  of  thu 
entertAiameats : — 

"To  Ranc!agli  once-  iu  my  life 

Rjr  p)od-n«Iiir'(J  fiinre  I  «■*»  driven; 
The  DRtions  h»A  ceas'd  their  long  ttUifi*, 

Ami  Pcacf!  licain'd  her  ratlianre  from  twHVfn. 
What  n-onclrni  were  liere  to  be  found 

That  n  clown  mighl  enjoy  or  diMlain  ? 
First,  we  trac'tl  the  giy  circle  all  rounJ; 

Ay — and  then  tct  trvni  round  U  again. 

A  thousand  fot-t  niHllcd  on  tnats,-^ 

A  carpet  thnt  once  iiati  lieen  Kreeu; 
Men  faow*d  M-ith  their  oiitlHiidiah  hale, 

With  rorners  so  frarfiilly  knen. 
Fair  maidn,  who  nt  home  in  their  hastf* 

Mad  left  all  clolhinf^  else  but  a  trftin. 
Swept  the  floor  clc»n  aa  slowly  they  pac'd. 

Then— iiWA'rf  round  am!  tvj>l  it  again,"  ^c. 

*e  may  sec  from  this  last  verse  that  the  satire  of  the  '  Connnisspur'  had  not  driven 
"*  ladies  into  a  more  becoming  style  of  dress.  Not  much  longer,  however,  did 
^liekgh  afford  a  scene  for  such  displays.  It  became  less  and  less  jHjpular  even 
•"^Wig  its  supporters,  and  at  last  (about  1805)  the  Rotunda  was  pulled  down, 
■"d  the  beautiful  Ranelagh  disajipeared,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  its  existence 
Hind. 

a 

•  '  ConnouKui,'  >'a.  W.    Huy  I,  I7U.  *  I«lte  xxiii. 
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TimooH  under  another  name,  dates  ite  origin  a  littte  earlier  tlian  Raoclagh.  The 
first  mention  of  its  existence  as  a  public  place  of  resort  is  also  one  of  the  most  intc- 
rcBting:  of  it8  many  and  illuatrloua  literary  associaliont.  This  occurs  in  the '  Spec- 
tator;' a  number  of  which  (383),  dated  from  Addinnn's  Summer-house  allslinglon, 
May  20,  1712,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  hitt  visit  to  Vauxhall,  in  company  with 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  most  exquisite  of  Addison's  creations.  They  go  by 
water  in  a  wlicrry  from  the  Temple  Stairs,  the  good  Knight,  vith  characteristic 
thought  fulness,  taking  rare  to  employ  a  waterman  with  a  wooden  leg  ;  obscning, 
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'•  Vou  muat  know  I  never  make  use  of  anybody  to  row  me  that  has  not  loil 
either  a  leg  or  an  ann.  1  would  rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  thM 
not  employ  an  htmcst  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  Queen's  ser^-icc.  If  I 
was  a  lord,  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge.  I  would  not  put  a  fellow  in  my  livwy 
that  had  not  a  wooden  leg."  Sir  Roger  having  trimmed  the  Iwat  with  his  cowk- 
man.  '■  who.  being  a  very  sober  man,  always  served  for  ballast  on  such  occaaioi*'* 
they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Faux  Hall.  On  their  way.  Sir  Roger,  accordin^f 
to  custom,  gives  good  night  to  every  person  he  passes  on  the  water,  one  of  whow. 
instead  of  returning  the  civility,  asked  what  queer  old  put  they  had  io  ibe 
boat,  and  whether  ho  M-as  not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years  ?  with  » 
groat  deal  of  the  like  Thames  ribaldry.  Sir  Roger  scorned  a  little  sh.K-kod  *! 
first,  but  at  length,  assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told  his  fiiend  "  that,  if  he 
were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  vagranU  know  that  her  Majoty'i 
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mtljecU  were  no  moro  to  be  abtiscd  by  water  than  by  land."  "  We  were  uow," 
cnotinucs  Addiitun,  ■■  arrived  at  Spring  Garden  (Vauxhall),  which  is  excellently 
at  this  lime  of  the  year.  Whc-n  I  considered  the  fragrancy  uf  the  wolka 
bowers,  with  the  rhorus  of  bii-ds  that  sung  u]>on  tliu  treee.  and  thi;  \o*yae 
tribe  of  people  that  walked  tmdor  their  shudc,  1  could  not  but  look  upon  tbo 
pinrp  as  a  kind  of  Mahoniotiin  jiaradise.  Sir  Roger  told  inc  it  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  little  coppice  by  his  bouse  in  thu  ruimtry,  whirh  his  chaplain  uiicd  to  call  an 
avi&n'  of  nightingales.  '  Vou  must  understand,'  says  the  Knight,  '  that  there  is 
nothiDg  in  the  world  that  please*  a  man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightiugale. 
Ah,  Mr.  Spectator !  the  many  moonlight  nights  that  I  have  walked  by  myself 
BQil  thought  on  thu  widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale! '  Ho  here  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  lit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who  came  behind 
liiin,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  oskcd  hiui  if  he  would  drink 
1  bottle  of  mead  with  her?  But  the  Knight^  being  startled  at  ao  unexpci-tcd  a 
familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told  her 
'She  waa  a  wanton  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  about  hvr  business.  We  concluded 
our  Walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale  and  a  slice  of  hung-becf.  When  we  bad  dune 
^ngoursclvea.  the  Knight  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder 
to  the  vaterman  that  had  but  o'lc  leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  stari-d  upon  him  at 
liie  oddness  of  the  message,  and  was  going  to  be  saucy ;  U])on  which  I  ratified  the 
Knight's  commands  with  a  peremptory  look.  As  we  were  gomgout  of  the  garden, 
my  old  friend,  thinking  himself  obliged.  a«  a  member  of  the  quorum,  to  aniinad' 
Tcrt  upon  the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the 
W,  thftt  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden  if  there  were  more  night* 
"'gilMand  fewer  strumpets."  Such  is  ourearliest  notice  of  Vauxhall  as  a  ]>ul>lic 
Svdeu,  written  most  probably  not  long  after  its  oiicning.  The  name,  as  we  havo 
"cretten,  was  originally  Faux  Hall,  which  ha»  been  corrupted  into  the  present 
appellation  of  Vauxhall.  It  was  popularly  dcrivftd  from  Guy  Faux,  the  gun- 
powder-plot  conspirator;  but  the  true  derivation  is  supposed  to  be  from  Fulk  or 
'SiUik  dc  Brent,  a  famous  Norman  soldier  of  fortune,  to  whom  King  John  gave  in 
""Wriage  Margaret  dc  Hipariis  or  Ri-dvcrs.  To  that  lady  belonged  the  manor 
'"Lambeth,  to  which  the  mansion  culled  Fauks  Hall,  was  annexed.  At  alt  events 
^e  tcianor-house  was  known  fur  centuries  before  Guy  Faux's  time  under  the  name 
'*  now  bears.  The  manor,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other  property,  was  pur- 
"*«cd  by  Edward  I.;  and  by  Edward  the  Black  I'rinct-  it  was  given  to  the 
'"tilth  of  Canterbury,  to  which  ace  it  still  belongs:  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  sup- 
1**^100  of  the  monastery,  having  granteil  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  Ncnr  the 
•blames  was  formerly  a  large  mansion  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Chancellor 
•Iht  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  held  by  him  of  the  manor  of  Kcmiingtou.  Here 
<-'  ilUfated  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  nearly  allied  to 
Crown,  remained  prisoner  for  twelve  months,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas. 
^i»house.  in  Nordea'a  -'Survey'  (1615),  is  called  Copt  Hall,  aud  is  describedaa 
ig  opposite  to  a  capital  mansion  called  Fauxc  Hall.  The  latter,  Lysona  ima- 
i*a.  was  the  ancient  manor-house  mentioned  above,  which  being  afterwards 
"iled  down  or  otherwise  lost,  the  name  was  transferred  to  Copt  Hall.  In  the 
wKaajcntarj'  Sun-ey  taken  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Parry's 
is  described  as  "a  capital  messuage  called  Vauxhall,  alias  Copped  Hall. 
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bounded  by  the  Thames ;  being  a  fair  dwelling-bouse,  strongly  built,  of  thrTC 
Btorios  hijfh,  and  a  Pair  Btaircjiso  breaking  out  from  it  of  nineteen  feel  square. ** 
It  was  sold  in  165'2,  but  re\-erted  to  the  Crown  at  the  I{«»toratiun.  Afior  paGsing 
through  various  hands,  in  1675  Sir  Samuel  Morland  obtained  a  lease  orVauxhall 
House,  made  it  bis  residence,  and  considerably  improved  the  premises.  This 
gentleman  was  a  great  mechanic,  and  every  part  of  his  house  was  fiUod  with  his 
works.  The  side-table  in  the  dining-room  was  supplied  wiib  a  large  fountaio, 
and  the  glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water.  His  eoach  had  a  moveable 
kitchen  with  elock-work  machiuery,  with  which  he  could  make  soup,  broil 
steaks,  or  ruast  a  joint  of  meat.  When  he  travelled  be  was  accordingly  hia 
own  cook.  Fnini  this  period  to  that  of  the  visit  of  AddiM}n  iind  Sir  Rugcr  nothing 
appears  to  ))o  known  conrerning  Vauxhull,  nor  again  from  that  time  to  ITSif, 
when  the  gardens  were  in  the  occupation  of  Jonathan  Tyers,  Esq.,  and  were  opened 
by  him  in  a  style  of  novel  magniticentc.  Of  this  gentleman  we  shall  have  more  to 
say.  On  the  re-opcning  there  were  about  four  hundrt-d  persons  present.  The 
ladies  with  ihcir  long  waists,  arching  h^toiw,  and  decorated  fans  formed  tut  s 
■mall  proportion  of  the  number  :  scarce  one  in  ten,  wc  arc  informed.     One  bun- 


[tailln  9tOtt  nipt  «r  Gt^tft  U.,  »«b  UIFnj\  mUmUw.] 
■  .rUi  t,l'4»i  c,  ITM. 

dred  soldiers  were  present  to  keep  good  order — a  precaution  that  seems  to  oi 
very  significantly  the  character  of  many  of  the  anticipated  visitants.  The  enler- 
taiimient  given  on  this  occasion,  which  was  announced  as  a  "  Ridotto  a]  Frescu," 
was  several  times  repeated,  which  encouraged  the  proprietor  so  much  tii>l 
in  a  short  time  be  opened  the  gardens  every  evening  during  the  proper  sea- 
son. Among  Tycrs's  numerous  friends  was  Hogarth,  who  had  a  summer  residence 
at  Lambeth,  and  who,  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  place,  advised  him  to  deco- 
rate the  boxes  with  paintings.  The  suggestion  wa.<t  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  and  at  a  great  expense.  Some  of  the  paintings  were  copies  bv  HaymM 
of  Hogarth's  own  productions,  and  which  still  remain  in  the  gardens-  Tycn 
acknowledged  the  axsistance  he  had  received  by  a  prtrsent  of  a  gold  medal,  whirfi 
Admitted  the  artist  and  his  friends  free.  As  Vauxhall  grew  mote  and  more  in  d"" 
public  estimation,  the  proprietor  ccected  an  orga-*  in  the  orcheitnu  and  placed  ■ 
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statue  of  Hnndcl,  by  the  great  French  sculptor,  Kuuhilliac,  in  the  gardens.  But  it 
is  time  that  we  should  give  a  more  pArticular  desvriptiun  of  the  a]>pearance  of  the 
gardens  under  their  new  hsjkjcI.  The  favinirite  method  of  reaching  them  wa«  of 
course  still  by  small  hoals  an  the  water,  and  &  gay  and  animated  scene  the 
Thames  must  have  presented  at  such  times.  The  author  of '  A  Trip  to  Vauxhall' 
(1737)  thus  describefl  this  very  pleasant  mode  of  locomotion.  He  has  two  ladies 
in  company  with  him  :  so 

"  Lolling  in  tiUt^,  with  oii^  vn  either  tM«, 
And  gently  piiIHiiff  with  the  wind  and  tide. 
Last  night,  the  evpniiiR  of  a  «uUry  day. 
We  bsil'd  triumphant  on  the  li<{uid  way. 
!>>  bear  (he  tiitdlers  of  Spring  GardoitH  play. 
To  see  ihe  nalkt,  oKhesua.  eoioniiidi-R, 
The  lamps  and  Uwh  jti  miiii^lnl  lighto  and  BbsdcB. 
The  BRpne  so  new.  with  picaaurc  and  nnrprisr, 
FesBttd  ftwhilB  (lur  raviHh'd  rars  and  ryoK. 
The  motlny  crowd  we  next  wtlh  (rare  aiirvpy, 
The  yumig,  ihc  aid.  tliu  Kpleiictiu,  and  gay,"  &c. 

The  poem  then  proceeds  with  a  satirical  account  of  the  company  assembled  in 
the  gardens,  referring  of  course  more  |>arti(-ularly  lo  well-known  individuals.  A 
fuller  account  of  the  gardens  in  given  in  a  letter  prufossediv  written  by  a 
foreigner  to  his  friend  at  Paris;  and  which  was  publitthed  in  'The  Cham* 
pion,'  of  the  5th  of  August,  1742.     The  writer  had  previously  visited  Kaoe- 

•  lagh,  and  in  reference  to  that  place  »ayn,  "  I  was  now  (at  Vauxhalt) 
introduced  to  a  place  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  I  had  visited  tlie 
night  before:  vistas,  woods,  tents,  buildings,  and  company,  I  had  a.  glimpse 
of,  but  could  discuTcr  none  of  them  diKtinttly,  for  which  reason  I  began  to 
repine  that  we  had  not  arrived  sooner,  when  all  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic, 
every  object  was  made  risible,  I  should  rather  say  illustrious,  by  a  thousand 
lights  finely  disposed,  which  were  kindled  at  one  and  the  same  signal  ;  and  my 
ears  and  my  eyes,  head  and  heart,  were  (-aptlvat«d  at  once.  Hight  before  me 
extended  a  lung  and  regular  vista  ;  on  my  right  hand  I  stepped  into  a  delightful 
grove,  wild,  us  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  under  the  luliage  of  which  at 
equal  dititances  I  found  two  similar  tents,  of  such  a  contrivance  and  form  as  a 
painter  of  genius   and  judgment  would  choose   to   adorn   his  landscape  with. 

•Farther  on.  still  on  my  rights  through  a  noMe  triumphal  arch^  with  a  grand 
cortain.  still  in  the  ]<icturcsque  style,  nrtilicially  thrown  over  it,  an  excellent 
•tatue  of  Handel  (Roubtlliac's)  appears  in  the  action  of  playing  upon  the  lyre. 
which  ia  finely  set  off  by  variouK  greens,  whivh  form  in  miniature  a  sort  of  woody 

•theatre.  The  grove  itself  is  bounded  on  three  sides,  except  the  intervals  made 
l>y  the  two  vistas,  which  lead  to  and  from  it,  with  a  plain  but  handsome  colon- 
nade, divided  into  different  apartmetits  to  receive  different  companies,  and 
distinguished  and  adorned  with  paintings,  which,  though  slight,  arc  well  fancied, 
and  have  a  very  good  effect.  In  the  middle  centre  of  the  grove,  fronting  a 
handsome  banqucting-room,  the  very  portico  of  which  is  adorned  and  illuminated 
with  curious  lustres  of  crystal  glass,  stands  the  orchestra  (for  music  likewise 
here  is  the  soul  of  the  entertainment),  and  at  some  distance  behind  it  a  pavilion 
that  beggars  all  description — 1  do  not  mean  lor  liic  richness  of  the  auterials  of 
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which  it  is  compoficd,  but  for  the  nobleness  of  the  design  and  the  elegance  of  the 
decorations  with  which  it  is  adorned.  In  a  word,  architecture  such  as  Greece 
would  not  be  ashamed  of,  and  drapery  far  beyond  the  imaginatlonB  of  the  East. 
arc  united  in  a  taste  that  I  believe  never  was  cquallcid,  nor  can  be  exceeded." 
Our  readers  may  think  this  praise  somewhat  cxtraragant ;  but  there  is  in 
Fielding's  'Amelia'  a  very  interesting  passage,  which  shows  ua  that  it  did  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  Vauxhall.  The  great  novelist 
observes,  and  evidently  in  his  own  personal  character,  "  The  extreme  beauty  and 
elegance  of  this  place  is  well  known  to  almost  every  one  of  my  readers ;  and 
happy  is  it  for  me  that  it  is  so,  aince  to  give  an  adc<]uatc  idea  of  it  would  exceed 
my  power  of  dcscri])tion.  To  delineate  the  particular  beauties  of  these  gardens 
would  indeed  require  as  much  pains,  and  as  much  paper  too,  as  to  rehearse  all  the 
gitod  actions  of  their  aiiudr  ;  whose  life  proves  the  truth  of  an  observation  whicli 
I  have  read  in  some  other  writer,  that  a  truly  elegant  tasto  is  generally  accom* 
panied  with  an  excellency  of  heart ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  true  virtue  is  indeed 
nothing  else  but  true  taste."  *  Under  a  man  of  this  stamp,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Vauxhall  would  remain  to  any  serious  degree  obnoxious  to  the  censures  wilh 
which  Addison  and  Sir  lioger  do  Covcrley  branded  it.  It  was,  no  doubt,  made 
an  innocent  as  well  as  an  elegant  place  of  enjoyment,  jf  wc  measure  it  by  the 
only  fair  standard,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  best  society  of  the  time. 
Goldsmith,  writing  perhaps  abont  1760,  having  praised  the  singers  and  the 
very  elegant  band  of  performers,  continues,  "  The  satisfaction  which  I  reccited 
the  Hrst  night  (of  the  season)  I  went  there  was  greater  than  my  expectationK ;  I 
went  in  company  of  several  friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  virtues  I  regard  and 
judgments  1  cstccui.  The  music,  the  entt-rtainiuents,  but  particularly  tbc 
Kinging,  dilfuscd  that  good  Inunuur  among  us  which  constitutes  the  true  happ- 
ness  of  society.'*t  The  same  author's  account  of  Vauxhall  in  the  •  Citixcn  of 
the  World'  contains  some  interesting  passages;  this  occurs  in  the  description  of 
the  visit  to  the  gaitlcns  of  the  shabby  beau,  the  man  in  black,  and  one  or  two 
other  persons,  in  company  with  the  Chinese  philosopher.  The  beau'a  lady, 
Mrs.  Tibls,  has  a  natural  aversion  to  the  water,  and  the  pawnbroker's  widcnr, 
being  "  a  little  in  flesli,"  jirotcsts  against  walking,  so  a  coach  is  agreed  on  at 
the  mode  of  conveyance.  "  The  illuminations,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  begaa 
before  we  arrived,  and  I  must  confess  that  upon  entering  the  gardens  I  fouod 
every  sense  overpaid  with  more  than  expected  pleasure:  the  lights  everywhere 
glimmering  through  scarcely-moving  trees;  the  full-bodied,  concert  bursting  on 
the  stillness  of  night;  the  natural  toucert  of  the  birds  in  the  more  retired  part 
of  the  grove,  vying  with  that  which  was  formed  by  art;  the  company  gaily 
dressed,  looking  sulisJaction,  and  the  tables  spreiul  with  various  di'licaeicoi — aD 
conspired  to  fill  my  imagination  with  the  viaionary  happiness  of  the  Arsbisn 
lawgiver.and  lifted  luc  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  '  Head  of  Confucius,' irinl 
I  to  my  friend,  '  this  is  fine  !  this  uni'cs  rural  beauty  with  courtly  magnificence."' 
A  dispute  between  the  two  ladies  now  engages  the  philosopher's  atlentioii 
"  Mrs.  Tibbs  was  for  keeping  the  genteel  walk  of  the  garden,  where,  she  ob- 

*  Amvtia,  li.  i>.  «.  is. 
t  A  ViMl  to  VMxhall.  Priut'B  Ed.  of  GoiOiDiith"!  Worki,  nl  I.  p.  aOS. 
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vnrcd,  there  was  always  the  very  best  company ;  the  widow,  on  the  contrary, 
whs  came  bat  onee  u  season,  was  for  accurtug  a  good  statidiii^^- place  to  sec  the 
H&ter-vrork%  which  she  aBstiri-d  us  would  begin  in  less  than  an  hour  at  furthest.'' 
The  cascade  hcrt-  rcfcrrud  ti)  had  hrvn  but  recently  introduced  into  the  gardcni, 
io  wc  need  not  wonder  at  the  widow's  anxiety  to  sec  what  was  as  yet  a  great 
ittracUon.     A  few  years  later  the  "  water-works"  were  greatly  improved,  aiid 
I       calld  the  Cataract ;  the  effects  then  produced  were  very  ingenious  and  beau- 
|B    tifut;  and  at  the  signal  for  their  commencement, — the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  nine 
~    oMock. — there  was  a  general  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  gardens.     The  widow, 
^    therefore,  shows  her  prudence  in  getting  a  good  standi Dg-placu  in  time.     From 
H   another  part  of  the  same  account  wc  perceive  that  the  keepers  of  the  luxes  were 
~    ■cnistomed  to  make  distinctions  between  the  persons  who  desired  boxes,  reserving 
those  "  in  the  very  focus  of  the  public  view/'  where  the  bean  wished  to  be,  for 
**  more  genteel  company."     Wc  may  conclude  our  notice  of  the  literary  asso- 
a&tioas  of  Vauxhall  by  recalling  to  our  renders  the  well-known  scenes  in  Miss 
Buroey's  novels  which  take  place  in  the  gardens,  more  particularly  Um  one  in 
'  Evelina,*  where  the  heroine  endures  so  many  murtilicatiuns  whilst  in   the  com- 
pany of  the  vulgar  family  of  the  Braughtons,  and  that  in  '  Cecilia,'  where  the 
Weak  and  miserable  Harrcl,  after  a  night  of  frenzied  gaiety,  commits  suicide. 

Up  to  the  year  1752  Tyers  was  only  a  tenant,  but  he  then  purchased  the 
property.     He  died  in  1 767.     "  Tom  Tyers."  h  s  ton,  author  of  '  Political  Con- 
ferences,' was  one  of  Johnson's  social  circle,  and  not  the  least  esteemed  of  its 
I      W  embers. 

■      We  have  alluded  to  the  literary  associutiuns  ufVauxhall;  and  these  remind 

I     *^  of  Gume  others  of  an  amusing  character.     The   following   appeared  as  an 

Bdrcrliacment  in  the  ■  London  Chronicle' of  the  5th  August,  175S:  -"Ayoung 

**dy  who  was  at  Vauxhall  on  Thursday  night  last  in  company  with  two  gentle- 

Wicn  could  not  but  observe  a  young  gentleman  in  blue  and  a  gold-laccd  hat, 

*«!,  being  near  her  by  the  orchestra  during  the  performance,  especially  the  last 

*^^i'  gazc<I  u]>on  her  with  the  utmost  attention.     He  earnestly  hopes  (if  unmar- 

•^j  she  will  favour  him  with  a  line,  directed  to  A.  D.,  nt  the  bar  of  the  Temple 

■^•xchange  Coffee-house,  Temple  Bar,  to  inform  him  whethur  fortune,  family,  and 

*^«r«cter  may  not  entitle  him,  upon  a  further  knowledge,  to  hope  an  interest  in 

''cr heart,"  Sec.  The  advertisement  is  altogether  written  in  a  spirit  and  style  which 

*^n  to  mark  it  a.4  the  genuine  effusion  of  »  lover  whom  despair  of  finding  the 

°^Jtct  of  his  suddeu  attachuient  had  impelled  into  the  adoption  of  an  unusual  course. 

Another  reminiscence  of  Vauxhall  is  connected  with  the  half-insane  conduct  of  a 

"lan  who,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  excited  a  great  deal  of  temporary  notice.    He 

'^*Ued  himself-  the  ^Erial,''  and  appears  to  have  been  filled  with  the  idea  of  his 

^ore  Umn  earthly  physical  perfections.     Among  various  other  fantastic  tricks, 

"c  Was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  eminent   professional  men.  surgeons  and 

^tista,  and  offering  them   permission  to  study  for  their  several  purposes  fi-om 

"^  body  as  a  model  of  perfection.     His  first  public  appearance  at  Vauxhall  is 

"*»»»rcwrded  in  'The  Times'  of  the  ^nd  of  July,  1825:—"  An  individual  in  a 

nplftndid  dress  of  Spanish  costume  has  excited  much  attention  nt  Vnuxhall  Gar- 

^•^    Having  walked  or  rather  skipped  round  the  promenade  with  a  great  air 
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ofoansoqucrice,  saluting  the  company  as  he  paauHl  along,  he  at  length  mingled 
amongst  the  Hudionco  in  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  distribnlcd  a  number  ot 
cards,  on  each  of  which  was  written,  'The  /Sriitl  rhuUiMigcs  the  whole  world  to 
find  a  man  that  can  in  any  way  compete  with  him  as  such.'  Al^er  having  served 
about  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  challenges,  he  darted  ofi*  like  lightning, 
taking  the  whole  cin^uil  of  the  gardens  in  his  career,  and  mode  his  exit  through 
the  grand  entrance  into  the  road,  where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting  for  him,  into 
which  he  sprang  and  was  driven  off." 

The  |triccs  of  admission  into  the  gordcns  have  undergone  several  changes: 
prior  to  1792  the  charge  was  one  shiiung;  new  and  expen^iivc  decorations  were 
then  introduced,  antl  the  charge  raised  to  two  ahillings,  including  Itowever  tea  awl 
ooflee.  Iluring  the  present  century  four  shillings  without  any  rcfrL-shtnent  ha« 
been  long  paid;  the  next  change  was  to  the  original  price  of  one  shilling  only. 
During  tliis  last-mentioned  period  u  new  and  great  attraction  was  added— the 
Nassau  UUIoun,  the  largest  machine  of  the  kind  yet  constructed ;  which,  as  ia 
well  known,  derives  its  name  from  the  extraordinary  aerial  Journey  made  m  it 
Irom  I/)ndon  to  Nassau  in  Germany,  by  Mr.  tirccn  and  his  fellow-iravellen. 
AtprcscDt,  during  the  few  nights  on  which  the  gardens  arc  open  prior  to  the 
disposal  of  the  property,  ihe  price  of  admission  is  three  shillings. 

Yes,  Ranelagh  is  gone ;  and  but  a  few  short  days  or  weeks  may  elapse  before 
Vauxhall  will  have  shared  its  fate.  Tlie  '■  Lustrous  long  arcades,"  alon^ 
which  of  old  swept  the  courtly  and  fcishionable  throng. — ■  revelling  in  all  tlir 
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fantastic  varietiea  of  the  Mode,  as  mc  see  them  pictured  in  en^ravimfs  of 
the  lime, — will  perhaps  soon  be  chantjed  into  long  and  busy  rows  of  bricl* 
aod  mortar,  where  the  wandering   minstrel  with  his   barrel-organ  will  m\u}' 
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the  plocc  of  the  magnificent  "  full-bodied  concert,"  and  the  stentorian  eric*  of  the 
pcrambnlalory  dealcra  rise  in  harsh  contrast  with  the  songs  of  the  nightinf^ales 
which  wcTT  once  heart!  from  the  lofty,  nvrr-archinf!^,  and  fragrant  boughs,  in  the 
same  place,  when  Adiijiion  roamed  along  its  walks,  mcdila.ting  possibly  his  next 
•  Spectator,'  and  beheld,  in  hifi  "  niind'«  eye,"  Sir  Bugcr,  by  his  side,  buried  ia 
a  train  of  the  tendercst  recollections  of  the  xridow  ! 

But  the  illustriuua  memories  of  such  places  as  Itanelaf^h  and  Vauxhadl,  like  the 
deeds  of  good  men,die  not  with  them.  We  aha))  still  Ih;  able  to  a  certain  extent  to 
enjoy  all  they  olTeri-il  for  enjoyment  in  the  ])ages  of  our  great  writers;  and  even 
this  humble  memorial  may  not  for  the  same  purpose  be  found  uselesx.  It  is  that 
consideration  w*hich  impels  us  to  conci  ude  our  paper  with  a  description  of  a  place 
BO  often  described,  and  so  generally  well  knoxm.  What  irould  be  useleaa  as  a 
present  guide  may  as  a  future  n^^or't/ be  of  value.  The  mode  of  entrance  into 
the  gardens,  which  extend  over  about  eleven  acres,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
enhance  their  extraordinary  effect  on  the  first  view.  We  stop  at  once  from  the 
passages  into  a  scene  of  enchaiitmeul,  such  as  in  our  young  days  opened  upon 
our  eyes  as  we  pored  over  the  magical  pages  of  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  It  were 
indeed  worth  some  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  convenience,  to  see  for  once  in  a 
lifetime  that  view.  At  first,  one  wtde-cxlcndcd  and  interminable  blaze  of  ra- 
diance ia  the  idea  impresMul  upon  the  daxitled  beholder.  As  his  eyes  grow 
accustomed  to  the  place,  he  perceives  the  form  of  the  principal  ]»art  of  the 
gardens  resolve  itself  into  a  klud  of  long  quadrangle,  formed  by  four  colon- 
nailes  which  enclose  an  upcii  space  with  trees,  called  the  Grove,  On  his  right 
extends  one  of  the  colonnades,  some  thrive  hundred  feet  long,  with  an  arched  Gothic 
roof,  where  the  groins  are  marked  by  lines  of  lamps,  shedding  a  yellow  golden 
light,  and  the  pendants  by  single  rrimsun  luuips  of  a  liirgec  size  at  the  inter- 
sections. The  efici-L  of  this  arrangement  is  most  superb.  Near  the  eye,  the 
lines  or  groins  apjiear  singly,  showing  their  purjHJSC  ;  farther  off  they  grow 
closer  and  closer,  till  at  some  distance  the  entire  vista  beyond  appears  one  rich 
Maze  of  radiance.  In  front  the  visitor  looks  across  one  of  the  shorter  ends  of 
the  quadrangle,  ilUiminatcil  in  a  different  but  still  more  magnificent  manner  by 
a  chandelier  of  great  size,  forme<l  of  mlourcd  lamps,  and  by  various  smaller 
■chandeliers.  Still  standing  in  the  same  place  (at  the  door  of  entrance),  and 
Hlooking  across  the  interior  of  the  (^uudnmgle  called  the  Grove,  midway  is  seen 
l^the  lofty  orchestra,  glittering  all  over  with  the  many -colon  red  light  diffused  from 
innumerable  lamps.  This  was  erected  in  1735,  and  has  itself  many  interesting 
memories   attached    to  it.     Beneath   that   vaet   shell  which  forms   the  roof  or 

—  •oundinj,'- board  of  the  oiThestru  many  of  our  greatest  vocalists  and  performers 
^hare  poureil  forth  their  strains  to  the  delight  of  the  crowded  auditory  in  froiU — 

Signor  and   Signora   Storace.    Mrs.   BillingUin,    Miss  Tyrer   (now  Mrs.  Listen), 

—  Incledon,    Braham,  and    a  ht»Mt  of  others,    at    once  rise   to  the   memory.    The 
f  Grove  is  illuminated  not  only   by  the  reflected   light  from  the  colonnades  on 

cither  side  and  by  the  orchestra,  but  by  festoons  of  lamps,  gracefully  undulating 
■long  the  sides  of  the  colonnades  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Among  the  other 
attractions  of  the  Grove,  we  find  immediately  we  step  into  it  some  beautiful 
plaster  casts  from  the  antique,  the  light  colour  of  which  forms  a  fine  contrast  with 
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the  blackness  of  the  neighbouring  trees  and  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  n]ty  ahove, 
which  assumes  a  still  deeper  tinge  when  seen  under  such  circumstances.     Imme- 
diately oppoeilc  thesis  at  the  l>ack  of  the  short  colonnade  which  fonns  this  end  of 
the  Grove,  with  elevated  arches  opening  upon  the  colonnade,  is  the  splendid 
room  originally  called  the  PavilioOj  now  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  a  title  more  appro- 
priate as  marking  its  distinctive  character,  the  walls  being  lined  with  liM>king> 
glass.     This  is  the  principal  supper-room.     Turning  the  corner  we  enter  upon 
the  other  of  the  two  principal  colonnades,  which  is  similarly  itluminated.     A 
little  ivay  down  wo  find  an  opening  into  the  Rotunda,  a  vcrr  large  and  handsome 
building,  with  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  in  the  circular  part,  and  on  one  side  a  stage 
for  tlie  i>crformancc  of  ballets,  See.     The  pit  forms  also,  when  required,  tax  arena 
for  the  display  of  horsemanship.     At  the  end  of  this  colonnade  we  have  on  th« 
right  the  colonnade  forming  the  other  extremity  of  the  Grove,  hollowed  out  into 
a  semicircular  form,  the  space  being  Uttcd  up  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
Turkish  divan.     On  the  left  we  find  the  more  distant  and  darker  parta  of  the 
gardens.     Here  the  first  spot  that  attracts  our  attention  is  a  large  space,  the  hock 
of  which  presents  a  kind  of  mimic  amphitheatre  of  trees  and  foliage,  having  in 
5xjnt  rock-work  and  fountains ;  from  one  of  the  latter  Eve  has  just  issued,  as  wo 
perceive  by  the  beautiful  figure  reclining  on  the  grass  almvc.     Not  far  &«■ 
this  place  a  fine  east  of  Diana  arresting  the  flying  hart  stands  out  in  admirable 
relief  from  the  dark-green  leafy  background.      Here  too  is  a  large  building, 
presenting  in  front  the  appearance  of  the  proscenium   and  stage  of  a  theatre. 
Ballets,  performances  on  the  tight-rope,  and  others   of  a  like  character,   are 
here  exhibited.     The  purpose  of  the  building  is  happily  marked  by  tht*  statues 
of  Camiva's  dancing-girls,  one  of  which    is   placed  on  each  side  of   the    area 
at  the  fW)nt-     At  the  comer  of  a  long  walk,  between  trees  lighted  only  bv  single 
tamps  B]>read   at  inti^rralson  the  ground  at  the  sides,  is  seen  a  characteristic 
representation   of  Toll's  cottage  in  the  Swiss   Alps.     This  walk  is  terminated 
by   an    illuminated   transparency,    placed    behind    a    Gothic    gateway,    repre- 
senting the  delicate  but  broken  Bhaf\s  ot  si^nie  ruined  ecclesiastical  stmctaie, 
with   a   large    stone    cross— that    ehaiucteristic    feature    of   the    way-sides   of 
Homan   Catholic   countries.     At  right  angles  with  this  walk  extends  a  much 
broader  one,  with   the   additional  illumination    of  a   brilliant  star ;  and   at  its 
termination  is  an  opening  containing  a  Tcry   imposing   spectacle.     This  is  s 
representation,  in  a  large  civculai"  basin  of  water  of  Neptune  with  hU  trident, 
driving  his  tii'c  sea-horses  abn*iist,,  which  are  snorting  forth  liquid  streams  from 
their  nostrilu;  these  in  their  ascent  cross  auJ  intcrminirlo  in  a  very  pleasing  aod 
striking  manner.    I'he  lustrous  white   and  great  size  of  the  fiijures  are,  like  alt 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  gardens,  admirably  contrasted  with  the  surruundioj; 
features  of  the  place.     Passing  in  our  way  the  large  building  creeled  for  the 
convenience    of  filling  the  great  balloon,   and  the  area  where  the  fireworks  ire 
exhibited,  wc  next  enter  the  Italian  Walk,  so  called  from  its  having  been  origin- 
ally decorated  in  the  formal,  exact  style  of  the  walks  of  that  country.    This  is  a 
noble  promenade  or  avenue  of  great  length  and  breadth,  crossed  every  few  yar.'« 
by  a  lofty  anguhir  arch  of  lamps,  M-ith  festoons  of  the  same  brilliant  characUf, 
hanging   from    it,  and  having  statues  intcrs]*crscd   on   each   side   tlirou-^hoiit 
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On  quitting  tlm  walk  at  its  farther  extremity  wc  find  ouiselvcs  ia  the  centre 
of  the  long  colonnade  opposite    to  that  wc  quitU-'d  in  order   to    cxamino   the 

I  more  remote  parts  of  the  gardens.  The  inner  side  of  each  of  the  long  colonnades 
is  occupied  by  innumerable  supper-boxes,  in  some  of  which  yet  remain  the  pictures 
before  referred  to,  We  have  scarcely  had  time  for  this  hasty  survey,  during 
wiiich  too  our  attention  has  been  partially  drawn  away  by  the  noble  music  which 
has  been  playing  almo*t  without  intcrmiBsion  since  wc  entered  the  gardens,  before 
tho  performances  cummencu  with  a  ballet  in  the  Rotunda,  relieved  from  its  usual 
dulncss  and  absurdity  by  the  extraordinary  feats  of  the  Savel  Family,  some  of 
which  set  at  nought  all  our  ordinary  notions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  or  tlio 
taws  of  its  luromotion.  Walking,  vr  rather  hopping,  across  the  stjtge,  on  one  stilt, 
and  without  any  other  support,  at  a  quiet  gentlemanly  pace,  is  but  one,  and  not 
tho  most  extraordinary,  of  the  many  curious  things  here  done.  Ducrow'a  troop 
next  exhibit  their  unrivalled  sltill  and  elegance  in  the  management  of  the  horse, 
though  it  is  no  easy  task  to  clear  the  pit  for  them,  by  this  time  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  instant  the  equestrian  performances  are  over  a  general  race 
eoBues  for  the  stage  wc  have  mentioned  as  standing  in  another  part  of  the  gardens^ 
where  tij^ht-rope  dancing  of  no  ordinary  kind  is  to  Ive  cxhiliited.  And  certainly  so 
much  case  and  elegance  in  the  accomplishment  of  feats  that  a]>pcar  wonderful  to  be 
accomplished  at  all  make  us  forget  the  uselessness  of  such  laboriously  acquired 
skill,  or  tho  danger  with  which  its  display  is  not  unfrcqucntly  attended.  Indeed, 
M  we  looked  upon  the  feats  done  by  the  performers,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the 
family  previously  noticed,  n-e  could  scarcely  help  wondering  whether  after  all  tho 
light  rope  was  not  man's  natural  sphere  of  exertion;  certainly  wo  beheld  much 

»donc  on  the  rope  that  wc  should  find  it  difficult  to  imitate  oj?"     A  bell  now  rings, 
and  summons  us  to  the  last  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  to  our 
minds  of  the  entertainments  of  the  evening — the  fire-works.   VauxhatI  has  long 
rbcen  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  displajTjof  this  elegant  artj  and  in  tho 
lands  of  the  present  artist  its  reputation  has  been  still  further  advanced.     In  the 
rords  of  a  very  recent  writer,  who  has  described  one  of  these  exhibitions  so  hap- 
jily  that  wc  shall  do  better  justice   to  what  wo  ourselvca  beheld  by  using  his 
language  than  our  own,— "The  firf-works  of  D'Ernst  wore  one  of  the   most 
ipcrb   displays  of  pyrotechny    that  wo  ever  saw — not   k>  much  for  quantity 
'as  quality  :  the  devices  were  most  ingenious,  and  the  coloui-s  intensely  beau- 
tiful.    The   showers   of  sparks   scn-ed   as   a   golden   fringe   or   setting  fo  the 
luminous  gems  that  blazed  in  the  centre,  like  concentric  circles  of  ruby,  emo 
raid,  and    sajiphire,  gloiving    with    preternatural    lustre.     'I'ho    rockels    rushed 
u];wards  as  though  they  would  reach   the   moon,  and  burst  forth  in  showers 
of  golden  tears,  silver  stars,  and  amber  balls;  while  some  changed,  as  they  fell. 
from  lustrous  green  to  burning  crimson  :  fiery  rings  darted  to  and  fro  like  comets, 
jcbj  of  fire  went  spinning  upwards,  and  nests  of  serpens  vncrc  shaken  out  into 
the  air.     In  short,  D'Ernst  might  achieve  a  Gorgon's  head,  with  snaky  tresses 
id  flaming  eyeballs,  as  a  feat  of  artificial  fire,  if  he  were  so  minded."*     We 
lust  add  to  this  vivid  description  that  during  the  last  portion  of  the  vxhibttlott 

•  Spectafur  iicwipaitfr,  Jul;r  10,  Isll. 
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XXIV.— STREET   SIGHTS. 

[»  a  poem  writlcn  in  "verso  burlesque"  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  entitled 
\*  The  XiOng  Vacation  in  London,* — (wo  have  already  quoted  from  this  curiou* 
picture  oF  manners) — there  is  a  very  sutisfaclury  enumeration  of  the  principal 
flights  n'hi(-h  were  {ircaentcd  to  tho  mlmiring  wayfarers  of  uur  city  at  the  i>eriud 
when  the  Resttiratiun  had  given  back  to  tlie  people  some  of  their  ancient  amuse- 
mentSj  and  the  councils  of  the  primitive  church  were  no  lunjjrcr  raked  up,  as  they 
^  tvcrc  by  old  l*rynnc,  to  denounce  bear-leaders  and  puppet-showmen  as  the  agents 
^  of  thu  evil  one, — cxcommuuicalctl  jwrsons  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  tho 
ittrung  arm   of  the  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.*     It  may   bo  convenient  in  our 
notice  of  tiiis  largo  miscellaneous  subject  if  we  take  D'Avcnant^s  dcscriptiou  as 
3  middle  point  in  the  history  of  street  sights ;  looking  occasionally,  by  way  of 
Kfumparison,  at  the  more  remarkable  of  those  classes  of  popular  exhibittirs  who 
"^  may  be  called  the  ancestors,  and  those  who  arc  in  tho  same  manner  the  descend- 
ants, of  the  individual  jierfurmers  of  the  days  of  Charles  11.     The  passage  ia 
]/Are:iant'8  poem  is  as  follows:^ 

■*  Nuu*  v&ultcr  good,  and  dancing  lass 
On  mpe.  Kni]  man  thst  erica  liny,  pus  I 
Anrl  tumbler  yoiinf*  thnt  ncfAs  but  stoops 
lAy  head  m  lu-t'l  ta  (.rcep  through  lioop  i 
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And  man  in  chimiiey  htil  lo  ilresa. 
Puppet  that  acta  our  old  Qii»n  Ben, 
And  man  that  whiUt  tlio  puppcU  pUy, 
lliroiigh  nose  cxpouudcth  what  llicy  My ; 
And  wliitp  (Mt-cxter  tlul  iltx-s  dw^ll 
In  stable  small  at  eif^  of  Bell, 
Thlit  lift  up  liQof  lo  fthow  llie  pranki 
Tkught  bjr  Ria^iciaa,  styled  Danks ; 
And  kpe,  led  captive  still  in  i-liaia 
Till  he  renounce  the  Pope  anil  SptUn* 
All  ihcHO  on  hoof  now  trudge  from  town 
To  chcAl  poor  turnlp-eatins  clown.'* 

Whnt  a  congregation  of  wonders  is  licre !     Hogarth  could  not  have  pfunted 

liis  glorious  '  Southwarlt    Fair'    without   actual    observation;   but  here   is  an 

assemblage  from  which  a  comiianion  picture  might  bo  made.  ofleriTig  us  the 

varieties  of  costume  and  character  which  distniguish  the  age  of  Charles  II.  from 

that  of  George  II.    But  such  sights  can  only  be  grouped  together  now  in  London 

upon  remarkable  occasions.     The  London  of  our  own  day,  including  ita  gigantic 

suburbs,  is  not  the  placti  to  find  oven  in  separate  localities  the  vnulter,  the 

dancing  Insa,  the  conjurer,  the  tumbler,  the  puppet-show,  the  raree-show,  the 

learned  horse,  or  the  loyal  ape.     Fleet  Street,  for  c«ample,  is  much  too  busy  s 

place  for  the  wonder-mongers  to  congregate  in.     A  merchant  in  B^n  Jonson's 

•  Fox'  says — 

"  "Twere  a  rare  motion  to  be  seen  in  l-lept-llreoU" 

A  motion  is  another  name  for  a  puppet-show.    His  companion  answers, 

"  Ay,  in  ike  Ttrm." 

Fifty  years  al^erwards  D'Arenant  tells  us  tif  his  vagabonds,  that  in  the  Long 

Vacation 

"  All  these  on  hoof  now  trudge  from  tonra 
To  dieat  poor  tumip-ealiag  clown." 

The  sight -showers,  wo  thus  see,  were  in  high  activity  in  tlie  Term,  bccoiMc 
Fleet  Street  was  then  full.  When  is  it  now  empty  ?  There  is  no  room  for  their 
trades.  They  arc  elbowed  out.  Wo  have  seen,  however,  in  some  half-quiot 
thoroughfare  of  Lamlieth,  or  of  Clerkcnwoll,  a  dingy  chith  api-ead  upon  the  road, 
and  a  ring  of  children  called  together  at  the  sound  of  horn,  to  behold  a  dancinjj 
lass  in  all  the  finery  of  ealtco  trousers  and  fq>ang]e8,  and  a  tumbler  with  hu 
hoop :  and  mi  one  occasion  sixpence  was  extracted  from  our  [KKrkets,  because  the 
said  tumbler  had  his  hoop  splendid  with  ribbons,  which  showed  him  to  hare  b 
reverence  for  the  poetry  and  antiquity  of  bia  calling.  He  knew  the  line,— 
"  And  wear  bis  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop*." 

But  the  tumbler  himself  wns  o  poor  performer.  His  merit  was  not  railed  out. 
The  street  passengers  had  as  little  to  give  to  him  as  to  the  beggars,  becnitte 
they  were  too  busy  to  he  amused.  If  the  Italian  who  exhibited  before  Qoecn 
Elizabeth  at  Kcnihvorth  could  appear  again  in  our  metropolitan  thorougblarc^ 
we  ahould  pass  on,  regardless  of  his  "  turnings,  tumblings,  castings,  bops,  jompfc 
leaps,  skips,  springs,  gambols,  summersets,  capcrings,  and  flights;  forward,  back- 
ward, sidcwaya,  do%vTiward,  and   upward,   with  sundry  winding*,   gyrings,  awl 

*  L<m'i  T^bour'i  I«it. 
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circumflciioos*."    Joseph  Clark,  the  great  |>ost« re- master,  who  figrui-cJ  about 

tthc  period  of  the  Revolution,  ivould  have  had  a  much  better  chance  with  us. 
We  require  |iowerful  stimulants  ;  and  he,  as  it  is  recor<Ied  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  bad  "  such  an  absolute  command  of  all  his  muscles  and  joints,  that 
he  could  disjoint   almost  his  whole  body."     Not  a  deformity   which  nature  or 

» accident  had  produced  in  the  most  miserable  of  cripples  but  Joseph  Clark  could 
imitate.     Ask  for  a  hunchback,  and  ho  straightway  had  one  at  command.    Re* 
quire  the 
"Fair  round  belly  with  gnod  capon  Uiid," 

and  he  could  produce  it  without  a  pillow.  He  would  make  his  hips  inradc  the 
phKC  of  his  back  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  him  for  one  leg  to  advance  with 
the  heel  foremost,  and  another  with  the  toc«.  He  imponed  upon  Molins.  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  so  completely,  that  ho  was  dismissed  as  au  Incurable  cripple. 
(o  tailor  could  measure  him.  for  bis  hump  would  shill  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other;  and  anon  he  would  be  perfectly  straight  and  well  proportioned.  One 
picture  uf  him  has  been  preserved  to  posterity,  but  (here  otght  to  have  been  a 
doKCti. 
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"D'Avenant  has  grouped  his  performers  a.**  they  had  been  practically  aaiociated 
jgether  for  some  centuries  before  his  time.  The  joct'/utor  was  not  very  inferio*: 
dignity  to  the  minstrel;  but  in  time  he  became  degraded  into  »ji>ggi'^r,  and  a 
locus- pocua.  The  "  man  that  cries  Hey,  pass  !**  was  the  great  star  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  the  rope-dancer  nnd  tumbler  and  vaulter  were  his  satellites.  In  a 
print  to  the  "  Orbis  Pictus"  of  Comenins  (If^.^S)  the  juggler  and  his  exhibition 
are  represented  with  these  various  attractions,  Nor  was  music  wanting  to  the 
charm  of  these  street  performances.  Tlie  beautiful  air  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Balance  a  Straw'  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  rope-dancers,  and  certainly 
its  graceful  movement  would  indicate  that  these  performances  had  somewhat. 
lore  ofrefmement  in  them  than  is  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  such  amuse- 

*  I^nrlitun'*  I^t/r  from  Kenilvonh,  137>^. 
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mcnts  for  the  people  The  air  is  gircn  in  \[r.  CUappcll's  coUcction ;  but  ire 
hope  it  may  still  be  Kcard  from  the  chimes  of  some  countr)-  charch,  which  have 
gone  on  for  a  century  or  two  bestowing  their  melodies  upon  thaniclcss  ears:  more 
probably,  growing  out  of  order,  the  chimes  have  been  votec]  a  nuisance  by  the 
vcitry,  and  are  consigned  to  obli\*ion,  vrith  many  other  touclting  remembrances 
of  the  past. 

Tho  following  engraving  of  ft  conjurer's  booth  in  1721  exhibits  the  alliance  of 
the  juggler  with  tho  tumbler.    The  feats  which  the  painted  cloth  exhibits  to  us 
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»ro  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  but  Hogarth,  in  his  '  South wark  Fuir/  ha*  per 
forniances  of  another  character.    We  have  there  a  vaulter  on  the  slack-ropc, 
he  is  no  less  a  person  than  Signor  Violantc,  vvlio  w;lk  Kumetimcs  honoured  vi 
more  se/ect  spectators   than   Hogarth  has   assigned   to  him.     Malcolm,  in 
'Londiniuui  Rcdivivmn,'  tells  us.  in  his  notice  of  St,  Martin's  church.  ''S«:^:^»i 
alter  the  completion  of  the  Btccplc,  an   adventurous   Italian    named  Violfuw 
descended  from  the  arches,  head  foremost,  on  a  rope  stretched  ihoncc  across  fe^*^ 
Martin's  T,.anc  tu  tho  Royal  Mews:  the  ^irinccsses  were  present,  and  many  or-"** 
nent  pt-rsons."     Hogarth  in  his  print  has  preserved  to  iis  a  representation     **' 
this  sort  of  rope-flying.     A  man  is  thus  descending  from  tho  church-tower  in  tX^** 
background.    This  adventurer,  whose  name  was  Cadmaii,  jwrished  at  Shrew*^  *"X 
in  the  performance  of  a  similar  feat.     In  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  17"**^ 
there  is  a  magnificent  copy  of  verses   '  On  the  death  of  the  famous  flyer  oii  tJ'*' 
rffi>e  at  Shrewsbury,''  full  of  classical  similes.    Wc  prefer  to  transcribe  (helo*»^*" 
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•Iwie  Imca  upon  ihc  poor  man,  which  lines  Stcovens,  in  his  edition  of  Hugarth, 
caBi  coDtPmptiblc : — 

"  Ijct  lliis  smAll  inonuincnt  record  Uie  nuiic 

or  Cadmin.  and  lo  future  times  ptoclaim 

How,  by  &n  attempt  lo  fly  from  IhU  Ejtgh  gjmc 

At'n)««  llw  SaUriiM-  tlif*tu,  lie  did  acquire 

Ilift  fata]  end.    Twas  not  tai  tratil  uf  skilJ, 

Or  courage,  to  [lerfuriu  ihc  ia»k,  hu  full : 

Nn,  nu — a  faulty  curd,  bcinR  drawn  loo  tight. 

Hurried  his  soul  on  high  lo  lake  her  flight. 

Which  hid  the  body  liere  beneath  good  nit*Iit." 

Out  ilicre  is  nothing  new  miJcr  the  sun.     Neither  Cadtnan  nor  Violanlc  were 

*«e  inrcntors  of  8tei'plt!-flj  ing.    As  early  as  the  time*  of  Kdward  VI.  there  was 

•  P**«:iscly  similar  exhibition,     The  fallowing  dc»cription  ia  from  a  paper  in  the 

' .*V»-e]iaK)logia,'  vol.  vii.,  quoted  in  Strutt's  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  :'— "  There  was  a 

"•pe,  as  great  as  the  cal)lc  of  a  ship,  stretched  in  length  from  the  battlements  of 

"*.tii'a  steeple,  with  a  great  anchor  at  one  end,  fastened  a  little  before  tlio  dt-an 

w    Paul's  house-gate;  and  when  his  Majtaty  aj^proached  near  tho  same,  there 

'"Trie  a  man,  a  stranger,  being  a  native  of  Arragon,  lying  on  the  rope  with  his 

il<^£l<i  forward,  rusting  his  arms  and  legs  abixjad,  running  on  his  breast  on  the 

'^X'^  frotn  the  battlements  to  the  gruundj  as  ifit  had  been  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow, 

"■ftd  stayed  on  the  ground.     Then  he  camo  to  his  Majesty  and  kissed  his  foot; 

i»tl  so,  after  certain  words  to  his  Highness,  he  departed  from  him  again,  and 

■'Went  upwards  upon  the  rope  till  ho  cauc  over  the  midst  of  the  churchyai-d,  where 

"*>.   having  a  rope  about  him,  played  certain  mysteries  on  the  rope,  as  tumbling, 

*^<l  casting  one  leg  from  anotbcr.     Then  took  he  the  rope,  and  tied  it  to  ihu 

*^l*lc,  and  tied  liimsulf  by  tlic  right  leg  a  tittle  space  beneath  the  wrist  of  the 

'"ot,  and  hung  by  one  leg  a  certain  space,  and  after  recovered  himself  again  with 

L  Ino   said  rope,  and  unknit  the  knot,  and  came  down  again.     Which  stayed  his 

■  iLsxJcsty,  with  all  the  train,  a  good  space  of  time."     According  to  llolinshed,  a 

~  ""^vilar  performance  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  which  cost  the  life  of  the 

!<? i-fonncr.     These  tragedies  upon  the  rope  will  remind  the  reader  of  one  within 

1*.^  -immediate  memory  of  the  people  of  London. 

H      'Xhcrc  is  something  which  sounds  very  much  like  a  reproach  to  our  national 

^f  "^^-racter  in  the  falc  of  Scott,  the  American  diver.     Wo  had  heard  of  men  who 

^P*^  repeatedly  performed  the  perilous  feat  of  leaping  down  the  fall  of  some 

i^~i|i^hty  ri\*cr,  rising  safely  out  of  the  foam  of  the  cataract;  and  here  was  a  man 

o*    the  same  metal  conic  nmongst  iis,  to  show  what  human  courage  and  skill  may 

^^cotDplish.     It  was  a  thrilling  sight,  and  ouu  not  without  its  mural  lessons,  U> 

«?"c  this  American  Scott  leap  from  the  top  of 

^B  "  The  tallest  pine  , 

^M  Hcnra  on  Norncginn  hills,  to  be  tbc  maat 

^M  Ofeotnc  great  ammiral." 

^  XTic  breathless  expectation  till  ho  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and  the  bhout  which 
wckxnned  him  aa  he  throw  back  his  dripping  hair,  approached  the  sublime.  All 
"ts  movements  in  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talent  aa  u  diver  wore  natural  and 
K'lecfiil.  His  hardihood  was  of  no  common  kind.  He  maintained,  not  in  the 
•V'rit  of  bravado,  but  in  sober  earnestness,  that  he  would  leap  off  the  Monunrent 
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if  there  were  eight  feet  of  water  below  him.  The  aetuon  he  cho«e  for  cUving 
from  a  height  twenty  feet  above  the  parapet  of  the  hif^hcst  London  bridge  wm 
during  an  intcn&u  frost,  when  the  river  was  full  of  ice,  and  the  enormous  masses 
floating  with  the  tide  scarcely  appeared  to  leave  a  space  for  his  plunge  or  his 
rise.  He  watched  his  moment,  and  the  feat  was  performed  over  and  over  agatu 
with  pcrfcft  safety.  But  he  had  been  told,  we  presume,  that  the  Ixindon  popu- 
lace wanted  novelty.  It  was  not  enough  tliat  he  should  do  day  by  day  what  do 
man  had  ever  ventured  to  do  before.  To  leap  off  the  parapets  uf  tlie  Southwark 
and  Waterloo  Bridges  into  the  half-frozen  river  had  become  a  common  thing, 
and  »o  the  poor  man  mniit  have  a  sraflVild  put  uji,  and  he  must  suspend  himself 
from  its  cross-bars  by  his  arm,  and  his  leg,  and  his  neck.  Twice  was  the  last 
experiment  repeated ;  hut  upon  the  thii-d  attempt  the  body  hung  motionless. 
The  applause  and  the  laughter,  that  death  could  be  so  counterfeited,  wore 
tumultuous;  but  a  cry  of  terror  went  forth  that  the  man  uas  dead.  He  perished 
by  administering  to  a  morbid  public  appetite.  Happily  executions  are  no  com- 
mon spectacles,  and  so  a  mock  one  wiu!  to  gratify  the  holiday  curiosity.  £vctj 
man  who  looked  on  that  sight  went  away  degraded. 
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The  conjurer's  trade  with  us  is  losing  its  simplicity.  This  assertion  mi> 
appear  paraduxical.  But  the  legitimate  conjurer, — the  man  of  cups  and  balls,— 
is  a  true  descendant  of  the  peraonagc,  whether  called  joculator,  or  glccman,  w 
trcgotour,  who  delighted  our  Saxon  and  Noi-inan  progenitors.  He  had  no  soch 
dangerous  tricks  in  his  catalogue  as  that  of  being  shot  at  with  real  powder  siid 
M'ith  real  ball.     He  did  not  bUnd  the  spectators  1^  their  fears.     He  was  a  greit 
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utist,  though,  in  his  way ; — probably  greater  than  the  modem  wiEarda.  What 
m  Uic  thimble- riggers  of  our  degenerate  day  compared  with  Chaucer's  sleight 
ollianil  man?— 

"Tliere  saw  I  ckc  Co])  Tregclour 

ll\>on  a  laWc  of  sycamore. 

Playing  fcn  uncouth  thins  'o  ^''H ; 

I  ban'  Iiim  i-Aity  a  wiodinill 

UiiilcT  a  n-ii]iiut-«)ivlL.'' 

^I'ith  tricks  such  as  this  did  the  Chinese  jugglers  astonish  us  some  twenty 
yc^rsago.  The  juggler  is,  indeed^  of  a  corporation  that  has  held  the  same  fee- 
*'ni|>lfl  in  the  credulity  of  mankind  during  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  In  an 
'ctcrtude  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  vrc  have  these  lines  :- — 

"  W  list  juggling  was  Uwre  upeu  the  boardB  1 

Wbu  thrueting  ofktiiveB  iliruu^h  many  a  nose! 

Wliat  Scaring  of  furina  !  wtiat  holdings  of  swords  I 

What  putting  of  bodkins  through  leg  and  hose  t" 

"^-  Lane,  in  his  interesting  work,  'The  Modem  Egyptians,'  tells  us  of  the 

AA  ^icee,  or  conjurer  of  Cairo,  that  "  in  appearance,  he  forces  an  iron  spike  into 

iiiG:    boy's  throat;  the  spike  being  really  pushed  up  into  u  wooden  handle.     He 

«•«>  performs  another  trick  of  the  same  kind  as  this:  placing  the  boy  on  the 

JCTo-nnd,   lie  puts  the  edge  of  a  knife  upon  his  nose,  and  knocks  the  blade  until 

''*-l  fits  width  seems  to  have  entered."     Amongst  the  other  accomplishments  of 

fhi^  gentleman,  Mr.  Lane  inform  us,  "  he  puts  cotton  in  his  mouth  and  blows 

out    fire."     How  universal  must  be  the  art  when  this,  the  commonest  trick  of  a 

clo^-vi)  Hi  a  country  faia-,  affords  delight  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  1     Hogarth  has 

•ncrli  a  man  in  his  'Southwark  Fair'  riding  a  great  hursc.     This  was  probably  a 

'■('•^-l  fire-eater,  to  whom  hot  coals  in  his  mouth  were  a  daily  bread.     We  hare  had 

"<*       such  men  since  the  great  Mr.  Powell,  who,  it  is  said,  was  honoured  with  n 

*n€=^-lal  by  the  Royal  Society.    The  foreigner  who  was  amongst  us  a  few  year* 

■ff«i>j  and  VIM  ruined  because  he  would  not  consent  to  he  entirely  roasted  in  his 

'**''»^  oven,  and  he  that  shrunk  from  swalloMing  real  corrosive  sublimate,  wcru 

'■***>*iifc8t  imjKisitions.     Our  streets  aic  dull,  and  i-equirc  a  Powell  to  enliven 

"K^*ii.    Where  is  the  mountebank  gone  ?     Ho  was  a  genuine  Londoner.     He  act 


|til>     lis  bills  ^J 

"  That,  promie'd  cure  ^^M 

OF  a^e  or  the  looili-acli,"  ^^| 
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*•**  Xfist  jokes  and  compliments  which  would  go  farther  to  cure  some  diseases  than 

«^    Rtavity  of  the  whole  College  of  Physicians.     Dr.  Andrew  Bordc,   whose 

'*^**eriary  of  Health'  was  printed  in  \fyi7,  was  a  great  English  mountebank. 

**  ^^arnchas  thus  described  him: — "  Dr.  Borde  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  knew  how 

'^    tiutnour  and  please  his  patients,  readers,  and  auditors.    In  his  travels  and  visits 

*^  often  appeared  and  spoke  in  public,  and  would  often  frequent  markets  and  fairs 

>ivrc  a  conflux  of  people  used  to  get  together,  to  whom  he  prescribed;  and  to 

"*tlucB  them  to  flock  thither  the  more  readily,  ho  would  make  humorous  speeches, 

^Viched  in  such  language  as  caused  mirth,  and  wondcrfhlly  propagated  his  fame ; 

^0  'twas  for  the  same  end  that  he  made  use  of  such  expressions  in  his  books  as 

*>uld  otherwise  (the  circumstances  not  considered)  be  very  justly  pronounced 
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bombast.  •  •  •  "  *Twas  from  (he  doctor'*  method  of  using  such  spcecho*  at 
markets  and  fain,  that  in  aftertimcH  those  that  imitated  the  like  hamorptu, 
jocose  language  were  slylctl  Merry  Andrews,  %  term  much  io  vogue  od  our 
stages." 

No  vondcr  that  so  great  a  scholar  and  ingenious  s  man  should  hare  left  dis- 
ciples who  would  emulate  hli  fame,  and  tn  two  centuries  produce  so  illustrious  a 
jierson  as  th«  monnlehank  of  Ilanimersmith,  immortalized  in  the  '  Spectator :' — 
•'There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it 
into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market-day  harangues  the  good  p«op1c  of  the 
place  with  aphorisms  and  receipts.  Yuu  may  depend  upon  it  he  comes  not  there 
for  his  own  private  inti-rest,  but  outuf  a  particular  affuctiun  to  the  town.  I  re- 
member one  of  these  public  spirited  artists  at  Hammersmith,  who  told  his 
audience  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  there,  and  that,  having  a  special 
regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  present  of  five 
shillings  to  as  many  a«  would  accept  of  it.  The  whole  crowd  stood  agape^  and 
ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word;  when,  putting  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as 
ever}'  one  was  expecting  his  crown-piece,  be  drew  out  a  handful  of  littJc  packets, 
each  of  which  he  infbrincd  the  sjicctators  was  constantly  sold  at  five  shillings  and 
sixponce,  but  that  he  would  bato  the  odd  five  shillings  to  every  inhabit.'int  of  thst 
place  :  the  whole  assembly  immediately  closed  with  this  generous  offer,  and  took 
off  all  his  physic,  after  the  doctor  had  made  them  vouch  for  one  another  th»t 
there  wore  no  foreigners  among  Iiii-m,  but  that  they  were  all  Hammersmith  men 
Alas!  who  could  find  a  monntcbank  at  Hammersmith  now?  We  must  tako  lh(- 
physic  without  the  jest.  Newspapers  have  annihilated  the  mountebank.  Adrcr- 
tiscmcnla  usurp  the  office  of  the  Merrj-  Andrew.    And  thus  wc  flee  to  Morison's 
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pills,  Was  there  more  credulity  in  those  times  when,  after  a  trembling  of  lb« 
earth,  an  itinerant  professor  was  eminently  successful  in  the  sale  of  a  medicine 
■'  very  good  ag-ainst  an  earthquake  ?"    Wc  have  as  much;  but  the  form  of  the 

thing  is  changed. 
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The  inorris-danccrs  went  out  before  tKc  mountebankB.  London  has  been  no 
plarc  for  them  for  tuo  centuries.  They  still  linger  in  the  midland  villages;  but 
the  tailor  and  bells  have  not  s  >t  foot  in  Tendon  for  many  a  year.  Tlic  greatest 
raarris-danocr  upon  record  was  Will  Kemp,  the  Liston  of  his  day,  who  in  1599 
dan<-od  the  entire  way  from  London  to  Norwich  ;  and  moreover  wrote  a  hook 
alK>tit  bis  dancing,  which  a  learned  body  has  lately  republished.  The  opening 
I>assagc  of  thiii  curious  pamphlet  is  descriptive  of  a  state  of  Hucicty  such  as  eziets 
not  amongst  us  now.  Kemp  was  a  person  of  high  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and 
ics|»cctable  in  bis  jirivate  life.  Imagine  such  an  actor  making  a  street  exhibition 
It  the  prcHcnL  day,  and  taking  siKpences  and  groats  amidst  hearty  prayers  and 
God-i>]ieeds.  There  ts  something  mure  frank  and  cordial  in  this  scene  than 
tuuld  be  compatible  with  our  refinements. 

"  The  first  Monday  in  Lent,  the  dose  morning  promising  a  clear  day  (attended 
M  by  Thomas  Sly,  my  taborer,  William  Bee,  my  servant,  and  George  Sprat, 
•ppointcd  for  my  overseer  that  I  sliould  take  no  other  ease  but  my  prescribed 
<^er),  myself,  that's  I,  otherwise  called  Cavalicro  Kemp,  head  master  of  morricc- 
Janccrs,  high  head-borough  of  hcighs,  and  only  trickcr  of  your  trilMillcs  and 
best  bcU-shangles  between  Sion  and  Mount  Surrey,*  began  frolickly  to  foot  it 
(Voro  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor's  of  London  towards  the  Right  Wor- 
•hijiful  (and  truly  bountiful)  Master  Mayor's  of  Norwich. 

"  My  setting  fonvard  was  somewhat  before  seven  in  tho  morning;  my  laborer 
•track  up  merrily;  and  as  fast  as  kind  people's  thronging  together  would  give 
"w  leave,  through  London  I  leapt.  By  the  way  many  good  old  people,  and 
dircrs  others  of  younger  years,  of  mere  kindness  gave  me  bowed  sixpences  and 
poats,  blessing  mc  with  their  hearty  prayers  and  God-speeds. 

"  -Being  past  %V1iitc  Chapel,  and  having  left  fair  Loudon  with  all  that  noith- 

*Mt  suburb  before  named,  multitudes  of  Londoners  left  not  mc;  but,  either  to 

*cpp  a  custom  which  many  lioM.  that  Mile-end  is  no  walk  without  a  recreation 

« Stratford  Bow  with  cream  and  cakes,  or  else  for  love  they   bear  toward  mc 

"f  perhaps  to  make  ihcmaclvcs  merry  if  1  should  chance  (as  many  thought)  to 

give    over  my  morncc  within  a  mile  of  Mile-end;  however,  many  a  thousand 

"foiaght  mo  to  Bovp,  where  I  rested  awhile  from  dancing,  but  had  small  rest  with 

thoac*  that  would  have  urg'J  me  to  drinking.     But.  I  warrant  you.  Will  Kemp 

"W^ise  enough  :  to  their  full  cups  kind  thanks  was  my  return,  with  gcntlcman- 

'®    ■Jjrotestations^  as  '  Truly,  sir,  I  dare  not.'  " 

**'^inp  was  a  player  of  Shakspcrc's  theatre — a  privileged  man  sanctioned  by 

fc*"*^    Xjord  Chamberlain's  licence — welcomed  into  good  society — not  hunted  alxiut 

Hirorrv   tQ^,„  ^^  jq^^jj  under  the  terrors  of  the  laws  against  vagabonds-    During  the 

■'^'^'S'H  of  EliKalwth  any  baron  of  the  realm  might  license  a  coHipa.ny  uf  players; 

'"       in  the  first  year  of  her  successor  this  questionable  privilege  was  remuved, 

ana.   ••  intcduJo  players,  minstrels,  jugglers,  and  bear-wards,"  were  leR  to  the 

,      l^n^ties  which  awaited  "idle  persons."     Whilu  the  people,  however,  were 

*»Vuig  to  encourage  them,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  statutes  to  put  them  down ; 

anu  if  Uierc  were  fewer  licensed  players,  the  number  of  unlicensed,  who  travelled 

aVKi\jt  y,m,  tfiQ^Qui  or  puppet-shows,  were  prodigiously  increased.     The  streets  of 

W>iUjgB  appear  to  have  swanncd  with  motions.     They  were  sometimes  called 

*  Siuu  utwr  QiculiorU,  -niil  Moiu-.t  Suncf  bj-  Norwicti. 
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drUUriet.     The  poor    Italian  boj  irho  travels   to  London   from  his  natiTe 
Apennines,  ami  picks  up  a  few  daily  pence  with  his  monkey  or  his  mouse,  calls  his 
exhibition  his  comrdy.    But  the  puppet -showman,  in  the  pahny  days  of  itinerancy. 
had  a  very  good  comedy  to  exhibit,  which  modem  farce  and  pantomime  have  uol 
much  improved  upon.     Tho  puppet  actors,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  livtd  in 
baskets,  and  they  "  were  a  civil  company."     "  They  offer  not  to  fleer  or  jeer,  nor 
break  jests,  as  the  great  players  do."     Their  master  was  "the  mouth  of  then 
all"     But  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  mouth  their  satire  and  burlesque  must  have 
been  irresistible.     Jonson  has  given  us  a  fair  sjiccimcn  of  the  burlesque  in  hii 
own  puppet-show  of  '  Hero  and  Leandcr.'     Old  Pcpys  did  not  lijto  the  pujipet- 
show ;  but  that  is  no  groat  matter  from  the  man  who  calb  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dreaiu '  "  the  most  in&ipid.  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life." 
Wt;  believe  that  they  were  very  good  puppets;  and  the  classical  story  very 
much  improved  by  being  made  ■'  a  little  easy  and  modern  for  the  times,"     The 
writer  of  the  motion  thus  explains  the  scene  and  the  characters  : — "  Aa  for  the 
Hellespont,  I  imagine  our  Thames  here  ;  and  then  Leandcr  T  make  a  dyer's  son 
about  Puddle-wharf;  and  Hero  a  wench  o'  the  Cank-side,  who  going  over  one 
morning  to  Old  Fish  Street,  Leander  spies  her  land  at  Trlg-staira.  and  falls  ia 
love  with  her.     Now  do  1  introduce  Cupid,  having  mctamorjihosed  himself  into 
a  drawer,  and  he  strikes  Hero  in  love  with  a  pint  of  sherry."     This  was  rivalled 
two  centuries  afterwards  by  the  immortal  show-woman  of  the  Round  Tower  i^ 
Windsor,  who  began  her  explanation  of  the  old  tapestry  whose  worsted  told  lhi» 
tragedy  of  true  love,  with  the  startling  announcement  of  "  Hero  was  a  nuu,"  and 
ended  with,  "  Lcander's  body  was  picked  up  by  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Britannia, 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar." 

The  puppet-show  continued  tu  be  a  real  street  sight,  not  only  for  children,  bat 
for  "  people  of  quality, *'  in  tiio  reign  of  Anne.  Mr.  Powell  placed  his  show 
under  the  Piazxas  of  Covent  Garden ;  and  the  sexton  of  St.  Paul's  Church  com- 
plained to  the  '  Spectator,'  that  when  the  bell  was  ringing  for  daily  niomiof 
prayers,  it  was  deemed  a  suunnons  to  the  ])Uppet-show,  and  not  to  the  cburd 
The  town,  according  to  the  aamo  authority,  was  divided  between  the  attractions 
of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  at  (ho  Italian  Opera,  and  Whiltingtim  and  his  Cal  in 
Mr.  Powell's  exhibition^  Powell  was  an  innovator ;  for,  whilst  his  contemporary 
puppet-show  managers  represented  the  '  Old  Creation  of  the  World,"  and 
'Noah's  Flood,'  after  the  fasluon  in  which  the  puppet-shows  continued  the  nttrsf- 
tions  of  the  ancicut  mysteries  and  moralities,  Powell  introduced  a  ]>ig  to  dana*  a 
minuet  with  Punch.  All  the  old  6ne  things  have  perished.  Where  cna  we  nv*r 
go  to  sec  "a  new  motion  of  the  City  of  Nino'ch,  with  Jonas  and  the  Whale.*" 
which  were  once  to  be  daily  found  at  Fleet  Bridge  ?*  Punch  and  the  Fantoccini 
are  the  only  living  representations  of  the  puppets.  But  Punch  is  still  with  w 
and  of  us.  The  police  legislators  tried  to  exterminate  him,  but  he  was  too  miglity 
for  them.  He  is  the  only  genuine  representative  which  remains  of  the  old  stage- 
When  we  hear  his  genial  cry  at  the  comer  of  some  street,  and  noto  the  chuckk 
of  unforced  merriment  which  comes  up  from  the  delighted  crowd,  we  know  thai 
he  has  passed  the  mortal  struggle  with  the  fiend,  and  that  ho  has  conquered  him. 
as  the  Vice  of  old  conquered.    Punch  has.  however,  lost  something  of  his  primitiw 

*  Joiuoni  '%iaj  Man  out  of  his  Humour.* 
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■implicit^.     Wc  arc  not  quite  sure  that  the  dug  is  genuine,— -but   that   may 

be  toltratcd.    There  arc  a  great  many  societies  formed  amongit  ns  for  reviving 

thing*  which  the  world  had  unwisely  agreed  to  forget;  and  we  are  not  without 

am  hcFpcH  that  thuru  may  bn  room  fur  an  »«sociatiuc  that  would  restore  uti  the 

genuine  puppet-show.     It  is  an  objection,  huwcver,  that  there  is  not  much  left 

of  the  black-Icttcr  literature  of  the  ]>u]ipets.     Punch  in  hia  present  sliajw  is 

probably  Italian.    From  Italy  coiiiu  the  ]iu])pct^  that  perforin  the  most  diverting 

antics  upon  a  board,  to  the  sound  of  pipe  and  drum.      But  these  were  once 

gmiriDe  Knglifih.     Wo  have  ])\it   together  in  our  cngravinj;  the  exhibitor  of 

claacing  dolls,  such  as  he  is  represented  in  Hogarth's  '  SouUiwark  Fair,*  and  the 

Italian  stroller  of  our  own  day.     Mr.  Smith,  the  late  keeper  of  the  prints  in  thu 

Brilisb  MuRcura,  complains,  in  his  '  Cries  of  Lvnduii,*  that  the  streets  arc  tvfested 

with  these  Italian  boys;  and  yet  he  gives    us  a  most  spirited  etching  of  one  of 

tbcm.     Mr.  Smith  thought  it  necessary  to  be  Hiileinn  and  sarcastic  when  he  had 

jxD  in  hand;  and  in  that  curious  farrago  '  Nollckens  and  hia  Times,'  he  is  per- 

fejiUj-  scandalized  that  the  old  sculptor  enjoyed  Punch.     He  gravely  adds,  "  In 

tills  fr ratification,  however,  our  sculptor  did  not  stand  alone ;  for  1  have  frequently 

Bcco,  when  I  have  stood  in  the  crowd,  wise  men  laugh  at  the  mere  squeaking  of 

Punch,  and  have  heard  them   speak  of  his  cunning  jiranks  with  the  highest 

ccatasy."     Wc  arc  glad  to  find,  upon  such  grave  testimony,  that  the  race  of  wise 

men  is  not  extinct. 


t,n*lieiay.a<]»i^ttaIi*nO 
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^K  have  some  fears  that  the  immigration  of  Italian  toys  is  declining.    Wcdo 
'*  Sec  the  monkey  and  the  white  mice  so  often  as  we  could  wish  to  do.     The 
'l*-l>earer  is  a  personage  of  high  antiquity.     We  have  the  apt*  on  shoulder  in  a 
"^Uscript  three  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  him  who  is 

"  LciJ  captive  etlll  iu  chain 
TiJl  he  rraouiici;  \\\v  Pope  and  Siwin." 

^^  ufl  cleave  to  old  customs.     What  if  the  monkey  of  the  streets  be  but  a 
•^oltcy,  and  his  keeper  know  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
/'^y  families  of  his  race!     What  if  he  be  but  the  commonest  of  monkeys!     Is 
7^  &ot  amusing  ?    Does  he  not  come  with  a  new  idea  into  our  crowded  thorough* 
'^f  of  distant  lands  where  all  is  not  labour  and  traffic — where  "  a  wilderness 
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of  monkeys"  sit  in  the  green  trees,  and  throir  down  the  Fruit  to  the  liappy  savage* 
below?  And  then  these  Italian  Iwvs  themselves,  with  their  uUvc  cheeks  and 
white  teeth — they  arc  something  different  from  your  true  I^ndon  boy  of  the 
streets,  with  his  mingled  look  of  cunning  and  insolence.  They  will  show  tou 
their  treasures  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  they  arc  giving  you  pleasure, 
and  if  you  deny  the  halfpenny,  they  have  still  a  smile  and  a  ion  jour — for  they 
all  knoTT  that  French  is  a  oiorc  rurrcnt  coin  than  their  own  dialect.  We  fear  the 
police  is  hard  u]ion  them.  We  would  put  in  a  word  for  them,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  humanity  with  which  o«p  delightful  Klia  pleaded  for  the  In-ggant.  Thcv,  hy 
the  way,  were  amongst  the  street  sights,  and  we  may  well  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  such  quotation: — 

"  The  ineadieants  of  this  great  city  were  so  many  of  her  sights — her  lions- 
I  can  no  more  s])are  them  than  I  could  the  cries  of  London.  No  comer  of  i 
street  is  complete  without  them.  They  are  as  indispensable  as  the  ballad- singer; 
and,  in  thfir  pirturesipic  altirej  as  ornamental  as  the  signs  of  old  I^ndon.  They 
were  the  standing  morals,  emblems,  mementos,  dial  mottos,  the  spital  sermons, 
the  books  for  children,  the  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing' 
tide  of  greasy  citizenry — 

"Look 
Upon  tli4t  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there.*' 

Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to  line  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Gar- 
den, before  modern  fastidiousness  had  expelled  them,  casting  up  their  ruined 
orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity,  and  (if  possible)  of  light,  with  their  faithful  d(^- 
guido  at  their  feet; — whither  arc  they  fled?  or  into  what  comers,  blind  as  them- 
selves,  have  they  been  driven,  out  of  the  wholesome  air  and  sun-warmth  ?  "      *  * 
Thcac  dim  eyes  have  in  vain  csplored,  for  some  niontlis  past,  a  well-knosn 
iigure,  or  part  of  the  figure,  of  a  man  who  used  to  glide  hia  comely  upper-half 
over  the  pavements  of  Tendon,  wheeling  along  with  most  ingenious  celerity  ujiwi 
a  machine  of  wood — a  spectacle  to  natives,  to  foreigners,  and  to  children.    He  was 
of  a  robust  make,  with  a  florid  sailor-like  complexion,  and  his  head  was  bare  to 
the  storui  and  sunshine.      He   was   a  natural  curiosity — a  speculation  to  the 
scientific — a  prodigy  to  the  simple.     The  infant  would  stare  at  the  mighty  man 
brought  down  to  hia  own  level.     The  common  cripple  would  despise  his  own 
pusillanimity,  viewing  the  hale  stoutness  and  mighty  heart  of  this  half-liiobcd 
giant.    Few  but  must  have  noticed  him :  fur  the  accident  which  brought  him  la» 
look  place  during  the  riots  of  1780,  and  he  has  been  a  groundling  so  long.    He 
seemed  earth-born — an  Antaius— and  to  suck  in  fresh  vigour  from  the  soil  wTikIi 
he  neigliboured.     He  was  a  grand  frugnicnt — as  good  as  an  Elgin  marble.   The 
rnturc  which  should  have  recruited  his  reft  legs  and  thighs  was  not  lost,  but  cmly 
retired  into  his  ujjpcr  parts,  and  he  was  half  a  Hercules.     I  heard  a  trcmemloia 
voice  thundering  and  growling,  as  before  an  earthquake, — and  casting  down  mr 
eyes,  it  was  this  mandrake  reviling  a  steeil  that  had  started  at  his  portcntoni 
appearance.     He  seemed  to  want  but  his  just  stature  to  liavc  rent  the  oSendinf 
([uadrupcd  in  shivers.     He  wns  as  the  man-part  of  a  centaur,  from  which  tbc 
horse-half  had  been  cloven  in  dire  Lapithan  controversy.     He  moved  on  as  if  he 
could  have  made  shift  with  the  yet  half  body-portion  which  was  left  him.    The  i* 
sublime  was  not  wauling;  and  he  threw  out  yet  a  jolly  countenance  upon  tic 
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heavens.  Forty- and- two  years  had  he  Jriien  this  out-of-door  trade,  and  now  that 
his  hair  is  fizzled  in  the  scrTlre,  but  his  good  spirits  no  way  impaired,  because 
he  is  not  content  to  exchan^^c  his  free  air  and  exercise  for  the  restraints  of  a 
poor-hou8C,  he  is  /expiating  his  rontumaey  in  ono  of  those  houses  (ironically 
christened)  of  correction.  Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  bo  deemed  a  nuisance 
which  called  for  legal  interference  to  remove  ?  or  not  rather  salutary,  and  a 
touching  object,  to  the  passers-by  in  a  great  city.'  Among  her  shows,  her 
museums,  and  supplies  for  cvcr-gaping  curiosity — (and  what  else  but  an  accu- 
mulation of  sights — endless  sights — is  a  great  city,  or  for  what  else  is  it 
desirable?) — was  there  not  room  for  one  Luxus  (not  Katurte,  indeed,  but)  Acti- 
tientium  ?" 


b 


("OhruM-diawr    From  TonpcM'iCXJtUMm.] 

Here  is  an  engraving  of  a  raree-show  man  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In 
that  box  he  has  stores  for  the  curious,  such  as  the  more  ancient  showman  bore 
about — fur  that  grotescjue  old  fellow  was  once  a  modem.  In 'The  Alchymisl.' 
the  master  of  the  servant  who  has  filled  the  house  with  searchcra  for  the  phi- 
loeopher's  atono  speculates  thus : — 

"  What  sliijiilid  my  knave  sdvtnce 
To  draw  this  company  ?  he  liiing  out  no  bannpri 
or  t  strADgc  csif  with  five  legs  to  be  seen, 
Or  B  huge  lobstrr  with  six  tlsivs?" 
And  he  adds — 

"  Mny  bf,  he  has  Uic  fleu  tliat  run  at  tilt 
Upon  8  table.'* 

Tempest's  raree-show  man  (CaulReld  tolls  ua  ho  was  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Harry)  had  "  the  fleas  that  run  at  tilt;"  and  he  had  also  a  tame  hedgehog  and 
a  wonderful  snake.  Not  many  years  ago  "  the  induatrious  fleas"  were  exhibited 
OS  proper  cxam^jles  to  the  rising  generation.  Nor  ought  the  wise  and  the 
learned  to  laugh  at  these  things.  If  the  industry  of  the  fleas  be  somewhat 
questionable,  tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  that  thi-ir  instructor  had  been  sufficiently 
laborious.  They  say  that  dancing- bcara  arc  made  by  setting  the  poor  animals 
upon  a  heated  iron  floor;  but  the  habit  is  retained  through  that  wonderful  power 
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of  discipUwe  by  which  tho  eye  and  the  voice  of  man  become  supremo  over  the 
inferior  animals.     There  must  hare  becu  a  thorough  inter-communication  of 
ideas  between  the  lords  of  the  creation  and  the  baboon  that  played  on  the  guitar 
— tho  ape  that  beat  his  master  at  chew  in  tlic  jiresencc  of  the  King  of  Portugal— 
tho  elephant  which  Bishop  BurnL't  saw  play  at  ball— and  the  hare  which  beat  the 
tabor  ot  Bartholomew  Fair.     Our  anccBtora  delighted  in  such  Ktrcct  sights,  and 
not  unwisely  so.     In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  new  countiiea  had  been 
explored :  travelling  to  far  distant  lands  had  become  common ;  and  thuB,  he  that 
brought  home  "  a  di.'ad  Indian  "  or  "  a  strange  fish  "  was  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
"  Were  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was),  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a 
holiday  fiwl  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver;  there  would  this  monster 
make  a  man ;  any  strange  bcaat  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will  not  give  a 
doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  tlicy  will  lay  out  ten  to  sec  a  dead  Indian."    So 
learned  Trinculo,  in  the  *  Tempest.'  reprehends  our  countrymen.    But  they  wore 
not  far  wrong,  if  wrong  at  all.     To  see  these  wonders  dioabusod  them  of  many 
erroneous  notions ;  und  if  tlielr  credulity  was  sometimes  stimulated,  ihetr  general 
Bto{-k  of  knowledge  was  increased.     It  was  believed  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
Bevcnteenth  eentnrv  that  the  elephant  had  no  joints  in  its  legs,  and  that  it  never 
lay  down.     An  elephant  was  shown  about  kneeling  and  lying  down,  and  tbo 
belief  vanished.     Sir  Tliomaa  Brown  wishes  for  more  such  street  sights,  lest  the 
error  should  revive  in  the  next  generation.     Exhibitions  of  docility,   such  m 
elephantu  offer  to  uo,  are  good  fur  the  multitude.     A  due  appreciation  of  what 
may  be  effected  by  the  combination  of  perseverance  in  man  and  of  sagacity  in  a 
brute  indicates  a  philosophical  spirit  in  a  people.     Banks's  hone,  was  the  great 
wonder  of  Elizabeth's  time-     He  and  his  master  have  oven  found  a  niche  in 
'Baleigh's  History  of  the  World:' — "  If  Banks  had  lived  in  older  times,  he 
would  have  shamed  all  the  enchanters  in  the  world;  for  whosoever  was  most 
famous  among  them  could  never  master  or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did."     Tba 
famoua  animal  was  a  bay  gelding,  and  he  was  named  Morocco.  Here  is  his  picture 
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IBrred  also  for  the  adiniratioo  of  all  agei.  In  '  Love's  Labour'a  Ijost,' 
Uodi,  puzzling  Annado  n-ith  his  arithmetic,  says,  "  The  Dancing  Hone  will  tcU 
vci."    Hall,  in  his  *  Satire*/  notices 

"Stratiffo  Morocco's  dumb  arithmetic." 

SirEeuelm  Digby  informs  us  that  Banks's  horse  "  would  restore  a  glove  to  tbc 

due  owner  after  the  mastc-r  had  whispered  ihc  man's  name  in  his  ear ;  and  would 

tell  ihc  juRt  number  of  pence  in  any  piece  of  silver  coin,  newly  showed  hini  by 

his  master."    The  Sicur  dc  Mclleray,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  '  Golden 

Ail'  of  Apulcius,  tells  us  that  ho  saw  this  wonderful  horse  in  the  Rue  St.  Jactjues  at 

Paris;  and  he  is  astonished  that  the  animal  could  tell  how  many  francs  there  were 

m  » trown,  but  his  astonishment  was  measureless  thati  the  crown  being  then  of  a 

f^icjircciated  currency,  the  horac  should  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  amount  of  the 

'  depreciation,  in  that  same  month  of  March,  1G08.     BanTis  had  fallen  among  a 

'people  who  did  not  quite  understand  how  far  the  animal  and  his  keeper  miglit 

lOTBptoy  the  language  of  signs;  and  he  got  into  trouble  accordingly.     The  better 

Htructcd  English  multitude  had  been  familiar  with  *' Holdcn's  camel/' famed 

lor  "  ingenuous  studies ;''  ami  thev  had  seen  Morocco  himself  go  up  to  the  top  of 

'St  PhuI's.     Though  they  lived  in  an  age  of  belief  in  wizards,  they  had  no  desire 

to  born  Banks  as  a  profcisor  of  the  black  art.     But  he  had  a  narrow  escape  in 

Fwnce;  and  his  contrivance  for  the  justification  of  his  horse's  character  and  his 

I  own  shows  him  to  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  human  as  with  the  brute  nature. 

The  Uory  is  told  by  Bisho]}  Morton  : — "  Which  bringetfa  into  my  remembrance 

k  •lory  which  Banks  told  me  at  Frankfort,  from  his  own  experience  in  Franco 

iinoDg  the  Capuchinsj  by  whom  he  was  brought  into  suspicion  of  magic,  because 

of  Uic  strange  feats  which  his  horse  Morocco  played  (as  I  take  it)  at  Orleuu, 

whcto  he,  to  redeem  his  credit,  promised  to  manifest  to  the  world  that  his  horse 

was  nothing  less  than  a  devil.     To  this  end  he  commanded  his  horse  to  seek  out 

one  in  tlie  press  of  the  people  who  had  a  crucifix  on  his  hat;  which  done,  he 

'^■de  him  kneel  down  unto  it;  and  not  this  only,  but  also  to  rise  up  again  and  to 

(*'"*  it.     'And  now,  gentlemen   (cjuoth  he).  I  think  my  horse  hath  acquitted 

l'*Ui   me  and  himself/  and  so  his  adversaries  rested  autialicd;  conceiving  (as 

Mt  might  seem)   thai  the  devil  had  no  power  to  come  near  the  cross/'     The 

>ple  of  Orleans  were   imperfectly  civilized;   but  Banks  and  Morocco  were 

.  '^stilled  to  fall  into  barbarous  hands.     We  have  no  precise  record  of  his  fate ; 

""t    some  humorous  lines  of  Jonson  have  been  accepted  as  containing  a  tragical 

^1  "  But  'mottgsl  tlicec  Tibcria*,  who  ilo  you  ttitnk  there  was? 
^m  DM  Ranka  the  jn^ler,  our  Pjrthaj^oraji. 

^^^^  Grave  tutor  to  ihc  Icarnc^d  hurai;;  both  which, 

^^^K  B(>ing,  beyond  &ca.  burncil  for  one  witcli, 

^^^F  Tb«'ii  apirita  tiansmigrated  U>  a  cat." 

B^    appears  to  us  that  Banks's  horse,  and  Holdcn's  camel,  and  the    elephant 

^^t  expressed  his  anger  when  the  King  of  Spain  was  named,  must  have  had  a 

*^*^"^iderablo  influence  in  repressing  the  henr-baiting  cruelties  of  that  age.    These 

^^o  among  the  street  sights  sanctioned  hy  royal  authority.     The  patent  to 

***5»ttlowe  and  Aileyn.  the  players,  constituting  them  "  Masters  of  the  King's 

*Crt. 
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Oamcft,"  in  IG04,  authorises  them  "  to  bait,  or  cause  to  be  baited,  oar  said  bean 
and  others  being  of  our  said  games,  in  all  and  every  convenient  place  or  placi>s 
at  all  times  meet ;"  and  accordingly  the  Masters  of  the  Eoyal  Games  put  down 
all  unlicensed  bcorwards.  and  filled  the  town  and  country  with  their  [fcrfu nuances. 
This  is  an  illustration  uf  Master  Slcndcr's  pertinent  <juestion  tu  Mistress  Ana 
Page,  "  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?   l«3  there  bears  i'  the  town  ?" 

It  is  a  bussing  that  we  have  nuw  no  such  street  sights  as  bear-baiting.  Bull- 
baiting,  too,  is  gone:  cock-lighting  is  no  more  seen.  Pugilism  has  made  a  faint 
attempt  at  revival ;  but  wc  can  part  with  that  too.  Arc  the  people,  then,  to 
have  no  amusements  accessible  to  ulH  Are  the  street  si<;hts  to  be  shouldered 
out  by  commerce  and  luxury,  and  not  a  recreation  to  be  left  ?  We  answer,  Ipl  a 
wise  government  double  and  treble  the  class  ofhcaltlirnl  exercises,  and  oriotel- 
lectual  gratifications.  Give  us  new  parks  if  possible.  JjCt  us  have  gardens  in 
which  all  may  freely  walk.  Open  our  cathedrals,  as  the  National  Gallery  and 
Hampton  Oourt  are  opened.  Instead  of  sending  all  the  rare  animala  which  ar« 
presented  to  tbe  Crown  to  be  shown  for  a  shilling  by  one  society,  have  mena- 
geries in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Regent's  Park.  Take  an  example  from  the  man 
who,  when  the  planets  are  shining  brightly  out  of  a  serene  heaven,  planla  i 
telcscofK!  in  Leicester  Square  or  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  finds  enough  pas- 
sengers who  arc  glad  to  catch  glimjjses  of  worlds  unseen  to  the  naked  eye,  aad 
forget  for  a  moment,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mighty  works  of  Omnipotence, 
the  small  things  which  surround  us  here.  Oiicn  the  great  books  of  Nature,  of 
Science,  and  of  Art  to  the  iicople;  and  they  will  not  repine  that  the  days  of  con- 
jurers, and  puppet-shows,  and  dancing  bears  have  passed  away. 
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XXV.— THE   MONUMENT. 

"  til- '  Description  of  thp  Monument/  sold  by  its  Vccpcr,  we  arc  told  tlic  view 

''^"i   ihc  top  "  is  extremely  fine  and  fifettsire.  and  in  fact  not  to  be  cquallcJ;" 

*»  no  doubt  the  proBpt-ct  is  correctly  described  ir/ien  ire  cnn  see  it:   a  niatter  oj 

^  Very  common  occurrence.     In  jirovokinfrly  close  neighbourhood  to  the  fore* 

''""^g   passage  we  find  a  statcnu-nl  of  the  hours  of  aduiisBion,  from  which  it 

^Pcara  the  Monunicnt   is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  from  Ludy-day  to 

»cKaelmas-dny,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  nine,  till  sunset.     Thus. 

^   oi;ly  pcnod  when  London  can  bo  properly  tccn,  that  of  sunrise,  when,  in 


^  ^luble  lines  of  Wordsworth, — 


"  Earlh  liai  not  anylhiiig  to  sliow  mure  bir. 
Dull  would  Iw  bi?  of  Boul  who  could  |>u>«  by 
A  sight  so  louchiog  in  its  majesty. 
This  city  aotr  doth  like  a  gainieiit  vrrxr 
The  beauty  of  ihc  inorning :  sili-nt,  "barf. 
Ships,  towers,  dome*,  theatres,  and  tcuiple*  lio 
Open  unio  the  fields  and  to  the  sky. 
A)l  blight  and  gUitciing  in  Ote  sinokelpsa  xir  I"- 
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This  f-criod  it  carefully  shut  out;  and  wc  can  only  look  at  tho  great  mclro- 
polis  through  tho  dense  and  discoloured  in(Nlium  of  the  smoke  artalng  from 
the  habitations  of  two  millions  of  i^'ople.  Well,  until  the  Corpuration  in  it« 
goodness  shall  direct  wmu  alteration,  we  luuftt  make  the  best  of  the  matter  as  it 
ia;  and.  so  wc  arc  now  ascending  with  many  a  pause  the  ijpiral  staircase,  with  its 
tbre«  hundred  and  forty-five  black  marble  steps,  wliicli  leads  to  the  summit 
rhis  is  well  lighted  in  the  base  by  one  or  two  large  openings,  and  abuve  by 
narrow  slits  iu  the  wall.  The  breadth  of  the  interior,  nine  feet  from  wall  to 
wall,  ap[iear8  aomcwhat  surprising  to  one  who  aces  it  for  the  first  time,  and  bu 
ibrmcd  his  noliona  of  it  from  the  exterior  view.  We  are  still  ascending,  and 
now  the  steps  arc  growing  sensibly  shorter,  the  walU  approach  nearer  to  each 
other,  we  arc  not  far  from  the  top.  With  rtnewed  vigour  wc  arc  alwut  to  run 
ill)  the  Uttlc  remaining  distance,  when  the  attendant  layt>  hi)>  slick  across  in  front 
:o  debar  all  advances  without  htm.  This  conduct  ho  explains  by  stating  that,  in 
couseiiuencc  of  the  recent  cases  of  suicide  (which  every  one  will  remember),  he 
ha*  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  being  always  present  when  there  arc  any  viaiton 
on  the  balcony.  Wo  have  gained  the  top  at  last,  and  what  a  scene  is  bcfoiv, 
around,  beneath  us!  The  wind  is  blowing  freshly  and  vigorouUy,  and,  to  add 
to  the  sclf-pos&ession  of  the  visitor,  the  attendant  encouragingly  observes  be 
would  not  stand  there  for  a  trifle  if  the  railings  were  absent.  With  a  shiver  we 
assent  to  the  pertinency  of  the  remark ;  and  placing  our  back  for  greater  safety 
against  the  continuation  of  the  pillar  in  the  centre,  aud  reminding  ourselves  thst 
it  is  no/  true  that  the  very  cdijicc  itself  is.  as  has  sometimes  been  consiUerod. 
dangerous,  and  that  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  Monument  having  been 
at  first  used  for  aHtrunomical  observations,  for  which  it  was  soon  found  unfit  from 
the  vibrationa  natural  to  audi  an  erection,  huwever  sceure  in  its  build,  wc  com- 
mence our  brief  survey.  Though  the  view  is  not.  and  cannot  be  under  such  an 
atmosphere,  very  extensive,  it  is  one  that  (out  of  London)  the  world  raiioot 
parallel.  It  is  not  beautiful — that  sea  of  house-tops,  with  S:.  Paul's  and  cuunt* 
less  other  churches  and  public  buildings  rising  up  from  its  surface  as  fcuu  >o 
many  islands ;^it  is  not  sublime,  iu  tho  physical  idea  of  the  words; — yet  ''dull" 
indeed  "  would  he  be  of  i»ul"  iu  whose  mind  no  sense  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
was  raised  as  he  gazed  on  that  wonderful  congregation  of  human  homes. 

The  door  from  the  staircase  to  the  balcony  faces  the  east;  in  that  dircctitKi 
thcivfore  we  arc  now  ai-nding  our  inquiring  glance.  The  Tower,  with  ita  great 
keep,  is  the  firat  object  of  attention,  of  which  wc  remember  Fitz-Stcphen  says, 
"  the  mortar  of  its  foundation  was  temi>ered  with  the  blood  of  bcasta."  To 
the  left  of  the  Tower  the  long  fai,'ade  of  the  Mint  arrests  the  eye,  whilst  to  the 
right  we  see  the  roof  of  the  Custom  House,  and  the  tiers  of  shipping  moored  in 
thi  Pool  far  away  into  the  distance.  Near,  and  directly  in  front  of  us,  is  tbr 
faipy-looking  spire  of  St.  Dunstan's  iu  the  Kast,  one  of  tho  many  churches  we 
see  around  whose  history  is  connected  wilh  that  of  the  Monument  hy  a  close 
tie,  as  having  arisen  like  the  latter  from  the  ashes  of  the  Great  Kire.  Beyond,  ioier- 
minable  Hues  of  docks  ai'c  dimly  descried,  and  on  a  clear  day  tho  hills  of  Kent, 
nine  or  ton  miles  off.  On  the  other  side  of  tho  river  a  bright  column  ofstnoliif 
and  the  sharp  whistle  of  the  engine  direct  us  to  the  train  of  the  Grecnwi>;li 
Railway  just  starting,.    Turning  the  comer  of  the  pillar,  we  behold  on  the  soutk 
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Ue  couDtlces  chimncyB  of  the  brewcrios  and  other  manu^torice  of  Southward 
rtsing  up  against  the  background  of  the  Surrey  hills,  and  the  lofty  piles  of 
imtiiouses  which  edge  the  rivet  bank,  over  yiic  of  which  the  rhtirch  of  St. 
Mary  Ovcrics  rears  its  lofty  and  prouii-looking  tower,  as  though  indignant  at 
till' unfitnciis  of  its  humbler  neighbours  lor  Buch  anti^uct  and  romance-honuurod 
tuWs.    The  bridges,   those  glorious   architectural    triumphs,   and  the  curving 
Thnnu'j  which  they   bcHtrido,   fonn  u  highly  picturfsque  feature  from  tlic  Mo- 
DBincnt.     There  is  London  Bridge,  Ihe  youngest,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  of  the 
whole,  with  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  at  its  foot ;   Southwark  and  Blackfriars  in  a 
lolerably straight  line;  then  comes  Waterloo  crossing  the  curve;  and  beyond,  the 
Thames,  v.-ilh  the  black  sluggish  barges  so  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  river, 
"<  lort  to  our  smuku-bedimuied  vision.     But  thougli  tlio  bridge  of  Westminster 
>■  invisible,  not  so  its  famous  Abbey  :  there  it  stniids,  with  its  <Lirk  bwly  and 
•ofty  towers  advanced  city-wards,  us  if  to  defi.-nd  its  sacred  piefincts  from   the 
Inroads  of  irrcligion  and  wickedness,  ever  rife  in  populous  ]>larcs.    But  the  great 
frature  of  the  scene  is  the  view  wtstwaidji  of  Si.  Paul's.     Its  vast  size  and  noble 
1  Jiroporlions  arc  jwrhaps  from  no  other  spot  so  strikingly  developed.     luatead 
[of  looking  down  upon  it,  as  we  do,  or  appear  to  do.  upon  every  other  object,  wc 
nav-e  rather  the  sense  of  looking  up  to  it  oven  from  this  elevation  of  two  hundred 
and  two  feet.    Neither  docs  the  moss  of  houses  around  it  appear  ut  all  to  lessen  its 
loight  or  form.     It  might  stand  upon  them ;  so  grandly  docs  it  appear  to  rise — 
}.  cupola,  and  cross  -  above  all  obstructions.     On  the  north  there  is  little  to 
kttract  attention  :  churches  and  house-roofs,  house-roofs  and  churches,  extend  from 
farthest  point  of  sight  down  to  the  base  of  the  column  on  which  we  stand, 
require  no  more  p.irttcular  notice;  unless  wc  may  just  mention  that,  among 
the  other  buildings  particularly  conspicuous,  stand  the  lofty  Guildliall  to  the 
'eft,  and  the  tall  tower  of  the  Blackwall  Railway  to  the  right.    We  may  con- 
clude this  hasty  sketch  of  our  view  fi^om  the  Monument  on    a  gusty  August 
*^er»oon  by  two  or  three  general  remarks.     What  has  been  called  the  natural 
'^'^sin  of  London  may  thence  be  seen  very  clearly,  although  its  edges  are  not 
^P^^linctly  delinublc  in  some  parts.     Looking  round  from    Islington,    wc   have 
^PJghgatc,  Hampstead,  the  elevated  land  to  the  left  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
^Purrey  and  Kent  hills.     And  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  is  occupied  by 
■'-^ndon !  for  few  indeed  are  the  spaces  vacant  of  houses  which  the  eye  can  detcel 
^VcQ  from  the  balcmy  of  the  Monument.    How  different  would  have  been  the  view 
l^^^^entcd  from  the  same  spot  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Monumeiit,  imd  the  event 
'^'*ich  it  commemorates,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago,  had  there  then 
"*-'t;nany  meansofohtainiiigsut'h  un  elevation;  when  Stratford,  Hackney,  Islington. 
*f*<l  Charing  Cross  wi-re  suburban  villages,  wilh  many  a  pleasant  field  between 

K'etB  and  I.(Hidon ;  when  Lambeth  and  Souihwark  showed  more  trees  than  habitn- 
■^»is;  and  when  St.  Paul's  was  a  long  building  with  trflnacpts  projecting  from  iho 
■<itre.  north  and  south,  and  with  a  square  tower  rising  upwards  at  the  point  of 
"^*ir  iatcrscctiou !     A  third  and  still  more  extraordinary  view  has  yet  to  be 

t»^'titioned — the  view  which  met  the  eye  of  the  well-known,  diarlat  Pepys,  when 
*    went  up  to  the  top  of  Barking  Church,  and  there  saw  the  '-saddest  sight  of 
^*«latioa"  perhaps  ever  beheld.    But  let  us  not  anticipate. 
It  was  on  the  "Lord's  Day,"  says  Pepya,  the  3rd  of  September,  IG66.  that 
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"some  of  our  maids  sitting  up  late  last  night  to  get  things  ready  against  our  fcail 
to-daj',  Jane  called  uk  up  about  three  in  the  morning  to  tell  us  of  a  great  fir* 
tliey  liaw  in  the  city.  So  I  rose  and  slipped  on  my  night-gown,  and  went  to  the 
vindow ;  and  thought  it  to  be  on  the  back-side  of  Mark  Lane  at  the  farthest,  but 
being  unused  to  such  fires  as  followed,  X  thought  it  far  enough  off;  and  so  went 
to  bed  again,  and  tu  sleep.  About  scrcn  toko  again  to  dress  myself,  and  then 
loolccd  out  at  the  window,  and  saw  tlic  fire  not  so  much  as  it  was,  and  further  off. 
....  Br  and  by  Jane  comes  and  tells  mc  that  she  hears  that  nborc  three  hun- 
dred houses  have  been  burned  down  to-night  by  the  firo  ure  saw,  and  that  it  is  nov 
burning  down  all  Fish  Street,  by  London  Bridge.  So  I  made  myself  ready 
presently^  and  walked  to  the  Tower,  and  there  up  upon  one  of  the  high  places. 
Sir  J.  Robinson's  little  son  going  up  with  me ;  and  there  1  did  sec  the  houses  st 
that  end  of  the  bridge  all  on  fire,  and  an  inlinitc  great  fire  on  this  and  the  other 
aide  the  end  of  the  bridge." 

The  conflagration,  which  in  so  short  a  space  had  exhibited  its  destructive 
characlcr,  broke  out  some  time  after  midnight,  in  the  house  of  one  Karryner,  the 
King's  baker,  in  Pudding  Lane.  This  person  stated,  in  his  cvidcueo  before  a 
Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  tliat  he  had,  alYer  twelve  oVlork  on  Satur- 
day night,  gone  through  ercry  room,  and  found  no  fire  but  in  one  chimney, 
where  the  room  was  paved  with  bricks,  which  6re  he  diligently  raked  up  ia 
embers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  all  he  could  state :  as  to  his  opinions,  ho 
expressed  himself  as  decidedly  satisfied  that  his  house  must  have  been  purposely 
fired.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  most  startling, — woshooM 
say  wonderful,  but  that  the  construction  of  the  houses — generally  timber, 
pitched  over  on  the  outside  —the  thatched  roofs,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streeli, 
where  the  kuildinga  of  the  opposite  sides  almost  toiirhed  each  other,  wcfti  all 
evidently  calculated  to  facilitate  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  ravages  of  the 
fearful  element.  Nor  was  this  all ,  The  mouth  of  August  had  been  chamelcrisfl^ 
by  an  extraordinary  drought,  and  tho  timber  of  the  houses  had  been  as  it  wi^H 
half  burnt  already  by  the  continual  heat;  and  lastly,  during  nearly  the  nhoI< 
lime  the  fire  lasted,  a  furious  east  wind  blew  ;  making  in  all  such  an  unhappy 
conjunction  of  circumstances,  that  wc  need  not  wonder  that  other  than  ptoui 
people  looked  with  fear  and  trembling  on  the  event,  as  some  more  than  ordinary 
vis'.tation  of  nn  offended  Deity. 

The  tlun  Lord  Mayor,  on  whose  steadiness,  judgment,  and  boldness  so  moth 
depended,  appears  to  hai'c  been  unequal  to  the  occasion ;  and  thus,  the  tirsl  fcv 
hours  being  lost  without  any  decisive  measures,  all  was  lost.  Early  in  itic 
forenoon  Pepys  went  to  Whitehall,  and  received  from  tho  King  a  command  lo 
bid  the  Mayor  "  sparo  no  houses,  but  pull  down  before  the  fire  crery  way* 
After  loug  search,  Pvpys  "  met  my  Lord  Mayor  in  Cannon  Street  like  a  tniiu 
spent,  Willi  a  liandkcreliief  about  his  neck.  To  the  King's  message  he  cried,  like 
a  fainting  woman, '  Lord,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  spent ;  people  will  not  obey  wt 
1  have  been  pulling  down  houses ;  but  the  fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can 
do  it ;'  that  he  needed  no  more  soldiers;  and  that,  for  himself,  he  must  go  an*! 
refresh  himself,  having  been  up  all  night.  So  he  left  me.  and  I  him,  and  walW 
home  ;  seeing  people  almost  distracted,  and  no  manner  of  means  used  to  qucorli 
the  fire.      The   houses   too  bo  very  thick  thereabouts,  and  full  of  matter  i'" 
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Tiiirning,  as  pitch  and  lar,  in  Thames  Street;  and  warehouses  of  oil,  andwioe^ 
and  l>ran(lv,  and  other  things."  Soon  afU-r  ho  "  met  with  the  King  and  Duke 
oi"  York  ill  their  barge,  and  with  ihcm  to  Quecnhilhc "  River  full  of 

f  lighters  and  hoats  taking  in  goods,  and  goods  swimming  in  the  watrr;  and  1 
obscrvctl  that  hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  thrcMJ  that  had  the  goods  of  a  house 
in.  but  there  was  a  pair  of  virginala  in  it."  Pepys's  observing  eye  noticed  also 
that  Iho  "poor  pigeons  were  loth  to  leave  their  houses,  but  hovered  about  the 

]  wimhnvs  and  balconies  till  they  burned  their  wings  and  lell  down." 

Ill  the  afltemiion  Pcpys  is  on  the  "water  again,  and  to  the  fire,  up  and  down, 

}h  Btill  increasing,  and  the  winil  great.  So  near  the  fire  as  wc  could  for  smoke ; 
and  all  over  the  Thames,  with  one's  faces  in  the  wind,  you  were  almost  burued 
with  a  shower  of  fire-dropH.  This  is  very  true;  so  as  houses  were  burned  by 
thcsodro])s  and  flakes  of  fire,  three  or  four,  uay,  five  or  six  houses,  one  from 
another.  Wicn  wc  could  eudure  no  more  upon  the  water,  wc  to  a  little  ale- 
house on  the  Banksidc  (Southwark),  over  against  the  Three  Cranes,  and  thei-c 
staid  till  it  was  almost  dark,  and  saw  the  liro  grow,  and,  as  it  grew  darker, 
appeared  more  and  more,  and  in  comers,  and  upon  steeples,  and  between 
churches  and  houses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the  hill  of  the  City,  in  u  most 

k  horrid,  malicious,  bloody  (lame,  not  like  the  line  flame  of  an  ordinary  fire 
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iVe  Staid  till,  it  being  darkish,  we  saw  tho  fire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from 
this  to  the  other  side  the  liridge,  and  in  a  bow  u]i  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above  a 
mile  long :  it  made  mc  weep  to  sec  it."  The  peculiar  form  of  the  great  body  of 
flame  is  also  referred  to  by  the  Ucv  T.  Vincent,  in  lit»  tract  called  '  God's  ter- 
rible Advice  to  the  City  by  Plague  and  Fire,'  who  says  finely,  "  The  burning 
was  then  in  fashion  of  a  bow ;  a  dreadful  bow  it  was,  such  as  mine  eyes  never 
before  had  seen;  n  huw  ukich  had  God's  nnnir  i»  it  vi't/i  a  fiamiiifr  jKint" 
lyn,  who,  like  Pupys.  was  an  eye-witness,  and  dcacribed  only  what  he  saw^ 


was 
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was  also  at  the  Banlcsidc,  Soutliwarit,  but  later  m  the  evening,  when  Uc  bchcU 
an  awful  picture.    "  I  taw,"  he  says,  "  the  whole  south  pari  of  thu  City  burning, 
from  Chcapsidc  to  the  Thames,  and  all  aloDg  Cornhill  (fur  it  likewise  kindled 
back  against  the  wind  as  well  as  forward),  Tower  Street,  Fcncliurch  Street, 
Gracious  (Graccchurch)  Street,    and   bo   along  to  Baynard's  Castle,    and   wu 
taking  hold  of  St.  Paul's  churt-h,  to  which  the  scaffolds  contributed  exceedingly. 
The  conflagration  was  *o  universal,  and  the  people  so  astonished,  that  from  the 
beginning,  1  know  not  by  what  despondency   or  fate,  they  hardly  stirred  lo 
quench  it ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  hearfl  or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamenUi- 
tion,  running  abont  tike  diutractcd  creatures,  without  at  all  attempting  to  save 
cren  their  goods;  such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon  them,  m  at  it 
burned,   both   in   breadth   and   length,  the  churches,  public  hall«,  Kxcbange, 
koapilals,  monuments,  and  ornaiuents,  leaping  after  a  prodigious  manner  from 
houBc  to  house  and  street  to  street,  at  great  distances  fruui  one  to  the  other;  for 
the  beat,  with  a  long  set  of  fair  and  warm  weather,  had  even  ignited  the  air  and 
prepared  the  materials  to  conceive  the  fire,  which  devoured  after  an  incredible 
manner  houses,  funiituro,  and  everything.     Here  wo  saw  the  Tliames  covered 
with  goods  floating,  all  the  barges  and  boats  laden  with  what  some  had  time  and 
courage  to  save ;  as  on  the  other,  the  carts,  &*•„  carrying  out  to  the  ficUU,  which 
for  many  miles  were  strewed  with  moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to 
shelter  both  ]iPoplc  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.     Oh,  the  miscrahlc 
and  calamitous  spectacle!  such  as  hajily  the  world  had  nut  seen  the  like  siarc 
the  foundation  of  it,  nor  to  be  outdone  till  the  uiUTcrsal  conflagration  of  it.    All 
the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  and  the  light  ncea 
for  above  forty  miles  round  about  for  many  nights:  God  grant  mine  eyes  may 
never  see  the  like!  who  now  saw  above  ten  thousand  bouses  all  in  one  flame:  lite 
noise  and  cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  women 
and  children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like 
an  hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all  about  &o  hut  and  inflamed  that  at  last  one  was 
not  able  to  apprtiach  it;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames 
burn  on,  which  they  did  for  near  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.     The 
clouds  also  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  reached,  upon  computation,  near  fifly 
miles  in  length."     Mr.  Vincent  also  says, — "  The  cloud  of  smoke  was  so  great 
that  travellers  did  ride  at  noonday  some  six  miles  together  in  the  shadow  thereof, 
though  there  wt^re  no  other  cloud  besides  to  be  seen  in  the  sky."     From  the 
same  authority  we  obtain  one  or  tn'O  other  interesting  glimpses  of  the  splendid 
horrors  of  this  the  first  night: — "  Amongst  other  things,  the  sight  of  GuihIhuII 
was  a  fearful  spectacle,  which  stood  the  whole  body  of  it  together  in  view  U>r 
several  hours  together  after  the  fire  had  taken  it.  without  flames.  (I  supposo 
because  the  timber  was  suL-h  solid  oak),  in  a  bright  shining  coal,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  palace  of  gold,  or  a  great  building  of  burnished  brass." 

During  Monday,  the  4lh,  the  lire  extended  as  far  as  the  Jliddle  Teuijilo  west- 
wards, andTower  Street  eastwards,  including,  besides  the  streets  already  mentioncii. 
all  Fleet  Street,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgatc  Hill,  Warwick  Lane.  Newgate,  Paul's 
Chain.  Walling  Street,  Thames  Street,  and  Billingsgate ;  the  stones  of  Paul's 
flying,  says  Evelyn,  "  like  grenadors,'*  its  melting  lead  flowing  through  the 
Btrecta  in  a  stream,  the  parcments  everywhere  "  glowinf  vilh  fiery  redness,  io  ai 
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■     niittj  o(  Nen.-l'.i!  i  l>li|  M,  I'.Mil'i  til  llir  ti  .i'~.-i 1., 

^  borsc  or  inaa  was  able  to  tread  on  them,"  and  the  east  wind  all  the  time 

rtill  Orivin^  the  flames  impctuoubly  forwanl.     "Butj"  writes  the  rc^•crcn<l  gcn- 

Uouian  licCore  mentioned,  "  the  great  i'\iry  of  the  (ire  wns  in  the  bi-onder  streets ; 

'^  the  midst  of  the  ni|?ht  it  was  come  down  to  Conihill,  and  laid  it  in  the  dust, 

*^d  runs  nlong  liy  the  Stocks,  and   thori'  meets  with  another  fire,  which  caino 

down  Thrcadneedic  Street ;  a  little  further  with  another,  which  came  up  from 

"  ftlbrook  ;  a  little  further  with  another,  whi\.'h  came  up  frutn  Bucklersbury  :  and 

*u  thi'se  four,  joining   together,  break  into  ono   great  llamc  nt  the  corner  ol 

Chcai)Bidc,with  such  a  dazzling  light  and  burning  heat,  and  roaring  noise  by  the 

'all  of  so  many  houses  ^)gethc^.  that  was  vcr_y  amazing.*' 

■      B}'  Tuesday,  the  5th,  the  fire  had  reached  the  end  of  Fetter  J^anc  in  Holborn. 

■*nd  the  entrance  of  Smithlicld.     But  now  the  wind  somewhat  abated,  and  the 

■pirils  of  the  people  rose  in  a  still  g-rcati-r  ])roporlion.     Instead  of  pulling  down 

nooses  by  "  engines,''  as  they  had  before  done,  gunpowder  was  used,  which  soon 

»l'ro(laced  gaps  too  wide  to  be  overleaped  by  the  five ;  a  measure  that,  according 
to  Erdyn,  "  some  ulout  (teamen  pruposud  early  enough  to  have  biived  nciw  the 
whole  city;  but  this  some  tenacious  and  avaricious  men,  aldermen,  &c.,  would 
n**t  p<<rtnit.  liecausc  their  houses  must  have  been  of  the  first."  About  noon 
the  Tmy  of  the  Jlaniiw  began  sensilily  to  abate  in  most  parts,  although  they 
"Urned  as  fiercely  as  ever  towards  Cripplegate  and  the  Tower.     But  ihc  fire 

K"^*  gradnallv  checked  here  also  by  the  same  means. 
On  the  6th  Pepys  was  once  more  waked  by  ■'  new  cries  of  fire/'  a  species  o( 
^•^rm  that  continue<1  for  some  days  to  dUtract  the  attention  of  the  niiserablc 
*"inUation  when  the  great  conflagration  was  dying  nway  among  the  ruins  it  had 
^'^Jo.     He  was.  however,  able  to  walk  through  some  of  the  principal  streets ;  and 
~^  the  7th  his  fellow  diarii>t  took  a  still  longer  and  more  careful  survey      The 
^^•^tiption  of  the  scene  which  met  his  eye  appears  to  us  ono  of  the  most  painfully 
't^'fcsting  pictures  of  desolation  we  ever  read.     "  I  went  this  morning  on  foot 
*>**  WTiitehall  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  through  the  late  Fleet  Street,  Ludgatc 
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Hill,  by  St.  I'aurs.  Cheapwlc,  Exchange,  BUhopsgatc,  Alder«gittc,  and  out  to 
Moorfields.  thence  through  Comhill.  &c.,  with  cxtmorUinary  difficulty,  cUmbering 
over  heaps  of  yet  sinuliin);  rubbish,  and  frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.    The 

ground  under  tny  feet  so  hoi  that  it  oTcn  burnt  the  soles  uf  my  shoes 

At  my  return  I  was  infinitely  cuncernod  to  find  that  goodly  church,  St.  Paul's, 
now  a  sad  ruin,  and  that  bcautifnl  portico  (for  structure  compai-ahic  to  any  in 
Europe,  as  not  long  before  repaired  by  the  late  King)  now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes 
of  vast  stone  split  asunder,  and  nothing  remaining  entire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which  had  not  one  letter  of  it 
defaced.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  wliat  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
calcined,  so  that  all  the  ornaments,  columns,  friezes,  capitals,  and  projcctures  of 
massy  Portland  stone  llew  off,  even  to  the  very  roof,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  cover- 
ing u  great  space  (no  less  than  six  ncrrs  by  measure)  was  totally  melted;  the 
ruins  of  the  vaulted  roof  falling  broke  into  St.  Faith's,  which  being  filled  with 
the  magazines  of  books  belonging  to  the  stationers,  and  carried  thither  for  safety, 

they  were  all  consumed,  burning  for  a  week  following There  lay  in  ashes 

that  most  venerable  church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  the 
Christian  world,  besides  near  100  more;  the  lead,  iron-work,  bells,  plate.  &«., 
melted ;    the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers'  Chapel,  the  sumptuous  Exchange, 
the  august  fabric  of  Christ  Church,  at!  the  rest  of  the  Companies"  Halls,  splendid 
buildings,  arches,  entries,  all  in  dust ;  the  fountains  dried  up  and  ruined,  whilst 
the  very  water  remained  boiling  ;     .     .     .     .     subterranean  cellars,  wells,  and 
dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burning  in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke, 
so  that  in  I've  or  six  miles  traversing  about  I  did  not  sec  one  load  of  timber  un- 
consumed,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were  calcined  white  as  snow.     The  people 
who  now  walked  about  the  ruins  appeared  like  men  in  some  dismal  desert,  or 
rather  in  some  great  city  wasted  by  a  cruel  enemy;  to  which  was  added  the  stench 
that  came  from  some  poor  creatures*  bodies,  beds,  and  other  combustible  goods- 
Sir  Thomas   Gresham's   statue,   though   fallen    from   its    niche   in   the  Royal 
Exchange,  remained  entire  when  all  those  of  the  Kings  since  the  Conquest  were 
broken  to  pieces ;  also  tlio  Standard  in  Cornhill  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  efCgiet, 
with  some  arms  on  Ludgatc,  continued  with  but  little  detriment,  whilst  the  vast 
iron  chains  of  the  city  streets,  hinges,  bars,  and  gates  of  prisons  were  many  uf 
them  melted  and  n-dncml  to  cinders  by  the  vehement  heat.     Nor  was  I  yet  ahle 
to  pass  through  any  of  llie  narrower  sireels,  but  kejit  the  widest :  the  ground  and 
air,  smoke,  and  fiery  vapour  continued  so  intense  that  my  hair  was  almost  singed, 
and  my  feet  unsuffernblv  surhatcd.*  The  by  lanes  and  narrower  streets  were  quite 
filled  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could  any  one  have  possibly  known  where  he  was  but 
by  the  ruins  of  some  church  or  hall  that  had  some  remarkable  tower  or  pinnacle 
remaining.     I  ihuu  went  towards  Islington  and  llighgatc,  where  one  might  hare 
■cen  two   hundred    thousand   people    of  all    ranks    and    degrees  dispersed    sod 
lying  along  by  their  heaps  of  what  they  could  aavc  from  the  liro,  deploring  their 
loss,  and,  though  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one 
penny   for    relief,  which  to  me  ap]>carcd  a  stranger  sight  than  any  1  hod  jcl 
beheld.     His  Majesty  and  council,  indeed,  took  all  imaginable  care  for  their 
relief  by  proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh  them  with  pron 
■ions.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  calamity  and  confusion  there  was,  T  know  not  hoi 
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ui  Jarm  liogun  that  the  French  and  Dutrh,  with  whom  wc  were  in  hoatilitv,  were 
not  only  laiitled,  but  c%'cn  cnlerinf?  the  city.     There  was  in  truth  some  day» 
k-fori'  grt-at  su»picion  of  those  two  nations  Joining,  and  now  that  ihcy  had  been 
the  occasion  of  firing  the  town.     Thia  report  did  so  terrify,  that  on  a  sudden 
Ibcre  was  such  an  uproar  and  tumult  that  they  ran  from  their  goods,  and.  taking 
whit  weapons  tbcy  could  come  at,  they  couLd  not  be  stop^n-d  from  falling  on  somo 
of  thoK  nations  whom  they  casuiiUy  mit,  without  sense  or  reason.     The  clamour 
uid  peril  grew  so  excessive  that  it  made  tliL-  whole  court  amazed,  and  they  did 
with  infinite  pains  and  great  difficulty  reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sendin^f 
troops  of  soldiers  and  guanls  to  cause  them  to  retire  into  the  fields  again,  whcro 
ihcy  were  watched  all  this  night.     I  left,  them   pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
auffinenlly  weary  and  broken."    From   the  insrription  on  the  north  side  of  the 
htonumcnc  it  appears  that  the  tot&l  amount  of  destruction  was  "cighty-nino 
churches,  the  City  gales,  Guildhall,  many  public  atructurcs,  hospitals,  Bchuols, 
libraries,  a  vast  number  of  aUitcly  edifices,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  dwell- 
ing-houses, four  hundrcti  strculs ;  of  twenty  •oi.v  warda  it  utterly  destroyed  fifteen, 
and  left  eight  others  shattered  unci  half  burnt.    The  ruins  of  tlie  City  were  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  side  to  the  Temple 
ChoTch,  and  from  the  north-enst  gate  along  the  City  Wall  to  Holhorn  Bridge. 
To  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  it  was  merciless,  but  to  their  lives  %-ery 
favourable  (only  eight  being  ]«j»t),  that  it  might  in  all  things  resemble  the  last 
conflagration  of  the  world,"*  The  limila  of  the  fire  may  be  thus  traced : — Temjilo 
Cliureh,  llolborn  Bridge.  I*ye  Corner,  Smithfield.  Alderegate,  Cripplcgate.  near 
tho  end  of  Coleman  Street,  at  the  end  of  Bnslnghall  Street  l»y  the  Postern,  at  the 
Qpper  end  of  Bishui)sg;Lle  Street,  in  I-eadenhuH  Street,  by  the  Standard  in  Com- 
hill,  at  the  Church  in  Fimehureh  Street,  by  the  Clothworkers'  Hall,  at  the  middle 
of   Mark  Lane,  and  at  the  Tower  Dock.     The  part  of  the  City  left  standing 
*ithia  the  walls  contained  eleven  parishes,  occupying  an  area  of  seventy-five 
ticres.    And  this  was  all  that  the  Great  Fire  had  left  of  London!    A   table  of 
*^timatos  of  the  loss  is  given  in  Maitland'a  'History,'  which  amounts  to  nearly 
*ieven  miilwiis. 

AiVc  have  seen  from  the  preceding  extracts  that  the  King  and  his  brother  CX' 
crtcd  themselves  greatly  in  endeavouring  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire,  to 
Preserve  as  fur  as  possible  something  like  order  in  the  midst  of  so  much  incvit* 
*ale  confusion,  and  to  ameliorate  the  nnluip])y  condition  of  the  inhabitants  thus 
*uUilcnly  deprived  of  their  homes,  and  dispersed  through  the  dpen  country, 
several  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some  under  miserable  huts  and 
hovels;  many  without  a  i-ag  or  any  neces.sary  utensils,  bed  or  board  ;  who,  from 
^clieaicncss,  riches,  and  every  accommodation  in  statt-ly  and  wcU-fumished 
toaws,  were  now  reduced  to  extrcmest  ]njverty  and  misery."  t     ^"n  a  manuscript 

IlroiM  the  secretary's  office,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kchard  in  Ids  '  History  of  England,* 
*■*  Kavc  a  picture  of  the  "  merry  monarch"  which  places  him  in  a  very  favoui*" 
•Me  light.     "  All  own  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  bk'ss  the  goodness  of 
^hc  King,  who  made  the  rountl  of  the  fire  uHually  twice  every  day,  and  for  many 
^^\in  together,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  gave  orders  for  pursuing  the  work  by 
ihrcalcnings.  desires,  example,  and  good  store  of  money,  which  he  himself  dia- 
**i^atea  to  tbe  workers  out  of  a   humlred-pound  bag,  which  he  carried  with  him 
*  Fnoi  iht  nuialUiou  of  Die  I^tiu  iuKiipCtuD  giTCn  in  M&iilaiid.  t  EvlylL 
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for  that  purpose."  Conduct  lil^c  this  was  calculated  to  attract  the  popular 
favour,  as  it  dcBerved ;  and  the  poets  were  not  slovr  in  commemorating  it  in  verse 
BuHiriemly  pancg^Tical,  wlialcvcr  utlicr  dufocts  tt  mi[;ht  exhibit.  Here  ia  uao 
•pecimcn  from  '  The  Conflagration  of  London  Poetically  Delineated,  bj  Sit  J.L., 
Knight  and  Baronet,  1667/  which  must  make  the  most  serious  smi^  in  spite 
of  the  awful  nature  of  the  subject : — 

'*1l«re  Cnur  conies,  uith  bmheU  in  hit  eifet, 
Andfalhtr  in  hit  htart.     Come,  cotnc.  he  erics. 
X^Vtk  ma)(«  one  on»et  more.     Tlie  Katbrr'il  troops 
At  liit  woril  rally  xnd  retrieve  tlicir  hoi>es: 
"ITic  rebel  fliiinfls,  tliey  eay,  Ml  Ch^rle*  w«  thcnr, 
haA,  KEicaking  bock,  grew  tamer  tban  they  vrere : 
So  that,  no  donbt,  were  FiHi*i  lo  be  defeateti 
By  man,  the  city's  fiUc  bail  then  retxcatcd. 
Rut  loyalty  befrit-ndx  tbv  flames.    Their  owu 
Dangers  nrglectcil,  thine  alTiiglits.    Alone! 
Alurif !  dear  Sir,  Ic-l'a  Tull,  ihcy  cried  aloud. 
And  IiKXHrrI  nnt  ihrcc  kingdoma  in  a  crowd.'' 

Wc  return  to  more  serious  matters.  The  origin  of  so  awful  a  calamity  was  of 
course  the  very  first  object  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  King  and  the  Par- 
Uanicot  ailcr  the  lapse  of  the  first  few  anxious  days.  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  The  report  was  made  on  the  2^  of 
January  following,  by  Sir  Richard  Brook,  chairman,  who  stated  that  they 
hod  received  "  many  considerable  informations  from  divers  credible  persons 
about  the  matter,"  which  they  now  laid  before  the  House.  The  first  evidence 
was  •■  a  letter  from  Alanson,"  of  the  *23rd  of  August,  1666,  New  Style,  writ- 
ten from  one  Dural  to  a  gentleman  lodging  in  the  liouttc  of  one  of  the  roinisten 
of  the  French  Crown  in  London,  called  Monsieur  Herault:  these  were  the  ex- 
pressions : — "  They  acquaint  me  with  the  truth  of  certain  news  which  is  commoi 
in  this  country,  that  a  fire  from  Heaven  is  fallen  upon  a  city  called  Bclkiv 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  Thames,  where  a  world  of  people  have  bccB 
killed  and  burnt,  and  houses  also  consumed:  which  seemed  a  word  of  cafasi, 
cast  out  by  some  that  were  knowing,  and  others  that  might  be  ignorant  of  llir 
signification  of  it.''  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Styles  informed  the  CommSllcc  that  aFrcocli 
servant  of  Sir  V'ere  Fan  had  .laid  to  her  in  April  last,  "  Vou  English  maids  will 
like  the  Frenchmen  better  when  there  is  not  a  house  left  between  Temple  Bsr 
and  London  Bridge;"  and,  on  her  answering,  '"  I  hope  your  eyes  will  ncrw 
see  that,"  ho  replied,  "  This  will  come  to  pass  between  June  and  October." 
William  Tinsdatc  heard  one  Fitz-Harris,  an  Irish  Papist,  say.  about  the  begb- 
nin{^  of  July,  "  there  would  be  a  sad  desolatitm  in  September,  in  Novembers 
worse;  in  December  all  would  be  united  into  one."  Two  other  witnesses  re- 
ported conversations  of  a  very  similar  nature,  '•  Papists"  in  each  case  being  ^ 
prophets.  This  was  one  line  of  evidence.  The  next,  could  it  be  depended  on,  w 
Very  much  more  to  the  purpose.  This  was  the  confession  of  "  Robert  Hubert.af 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  who  acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of  those  that  fired  ibc 
house  of  Mr.  Farryncr,  a  baker,  in  Pudding  Lane,"  at  the  instigation  of  out' 
Stephen  I'iedloc,  wlio  came  out  of  France  with  him,  by  putting  n  fire-ball  nt  the 
end  of  a  long  pole,  and  lighting  it  with  a  piece  of  match  which  he  put  inst 
a   window.      He   had   nlao,    he  said,    "  Thrce-and- twenty    complices,  whcrcflf 
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Piedloc  was  the  chief."  Mr.  Graves,  a  French  merchant,  liting  in  SL  Mary 
Axe,  declarrd  he  knew  Hubert  to  be  "  fit  for  any  viUanouii  cntcqimu/'  and 
that,  having  visited  hiin  in  gaul,  the  hitter  had  confessed  himself  guilty,  rcroark- 
in^  he  had  not  done  it  "out  of  any  nialicu  tu  the  Kngliah  nation,  but  irom  a 
desire  of  reward."  which  Picdloc  hod  promised  him  on  his  return  to  France.  "  It 
is  obM^rvablc."  remarks  the  report,  "  that  this  miserable  creature,  who  con- 
fessed himself  before  the  Committee  to  be  a  Protestant,  wa»  a  Papist  and  died 
80."     The  well -info  nil  cd  Mr.  Graves  was  also  acquainted  with  Piedloe,  who  was 

»"  a  very  doboiHt  (debauched;  person,  and  apt  to  any  wicked  design.''  The 
baker,  Farryner,  being  examined,  said  it  wan  impossible  any  fire  could  happen 
in  his  house  by  accident ;  for  he  had,  as  before  mentioned,  after  twelve  of  the 
clock  that  night,  gone  through  every  room  thereof,  and  found  no  fire  but  in  one 
chimney,  where  the  room  was  paved  with  bricks,  which  fire  he  dlliifcntly  raked 
up  in  embers.  Lastly,  Hubert  was  scut  under  guard  tu  "sec  if  he  could  find 
out  the  place  where  ho  threw  the  fireball,"  which  he  did  with  jicrfcct  accuracy. 
The  third  species  of  evidence  rehitcd  to  the  firehalla  and  other  combustible 
matter  said  to  be  thrown  into  various  houses  during  the  days ;  Daniel  "Woy- 
manset,  Ksq.,  "saw  a  man  apprehended  near  the  Temple,  with  his  pockets 
stuflcd  with  comb'istible  matter."     Dr.  John  Parker  saw   some  "  combustible 

§  matter"  thrown  into  a  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  *'  thereupon  he  saw  a  great  ttmoko 
■nd  smelt  a  smell  of  brimstone."  ThicL'  witnesses  all  agreed  that  I  hey  saw  a 
person  flinging  something  into  ii  hoiiiie  near  St.  Aiithuline'^  ciiurch,  and  that 
thcTcnpon  the  house  was  on  (ire  ....  and  when  this  was  done  there  was  no  fire 
near  the  place.  Testimony  of  a  somewhat  .similar  nature  wa.i  offered  by  othei 
persons.    I.astlv,  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Southwark,  brewer,  found  in  his  house,  which 

fbad  been  lately  burnt,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  that  happened,  a  paper 
(rith  a  ball  of  wild-fire  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel;  and  Mr.  Richard  Harwood.  being 
near  the  Feathers  tavern,  by  St.  Paul's,  on  the  4  th  of  September,  "  saw  some- 
thing through  a  grate  in  a  cellar,  like  wild-iirc  ;  by  the  sparkling  and  spitting  of 
it  he  could  judge  it  to  be  no  other  ;  whereupon  he  gave  notice  of  it  to  some  sol- 
Aicn  that  were  near  the  place,  who  caused  it  to  be  quenched."  Thus  far  the  first 
report.  Additions  were  subsequently  made  of  a  similar,  but  certainly  not  more 
trustworthy,  character.  Then  follows  the  report  of  the  "Committee  appointed  to 
certify  infurtnntiun  touching  the  insolency  of  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  the 
increase  of  Fopcry."  The  very  heading  of  this  last  report  shows  the  animm  of 
the  then  Parliament;  yet  the  Committee  of  that  House,  in  making  the  report 
before  mentioned,  offer  no  drcidcH  opmioii  ofihrir  own.  This  is  aurely  a  significant 
fact.  Hubert  mai/  have  fired  the  house;  there  mny  have  been  wicked,  mis- 
chievous, and  discontented  individuals  who  endeavoured  to  increase  the  horrors 
of  the  lime  in  the  motles  described  in  the  evidence ;  yet  how  much  of  this  evidence 
nitght  nut  be  explained  by  the  general  exeitentent  of  mind  in  which  all  the  wit- 
nes-ses  must  have  participated,  and  by  the  important  remark  of  Pepys  already 
transcribed  concerning  the  "shower  of  fire-drops,''  which  he  expressly  says  set 
^firc  to  houses  which  the  conflagration  had  not  reached  !  But,  at  all  events,  that  no 
sparge  body  of  peoide,  whether  foreigners  or  Papists,  were  concerned  in  the  affair, 
Fecms  to  us  to  be  partly  proved  by  tlie  very  absence  of  such  a  charge  in  the 
Committee's  report;  but  still  more  by  the  facts  that,  first,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  how  "  Papists,"  the  body  chiefly  suspected,  could  have  been  benefited  by 
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and  sccoDdly,  that 


the  destruction  of  the  metropolis  of  their  country;  and  sccor 
of  any  kttul  apjifftrs  to  /lace  been  made  hy  any  party,  when -on  the  hypolhcKS  (^ 
their  guilt— success  had  rewarded  their  atrociouo  effort*,  and  ihoy  had  onlj  to 
reap  the  harvest  they  desired.  As  to  Hubert,  atthoMgh,  according  to  Clarendflo, 
neither  the  judge  nor  any  person  present  at  his  trial  believed  his  story,  hut  ill 
satr  that  he  vta&  a  pour  distracted  wretch,  weary  of  his  life,  and  anxious  to  pin 
with  it,  yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  King  and  the  judges,  noiirith- 
Btanding  their  conviction  of  his  insanity,  allowed  him  to  bo  executed!  *•  limn 
soon  after  complained  of,"  says  Bishop  Kcnnct,  in  his  'History  of  EngUol' 
"  that  Hubert  was  not  sufficiently  examined  who  set  him  to  work,  or  who  joined 
with  him."  And  Mr.  Hawle».  in  his  remarks  upon  Fitz-Harrts's  trial,  is  bold  to 
say  that,  "  the  Commons  resolving  to  cxaniiue  Hubert  upun  that  matter  next  <Uj. 
HiilKTt  was  hang-cd  before  the  house  sate,  and  so  coutd  tell  no  further  tales.' 
We  must  add  one  still  more  important  piece  of  evid<»icc.  Maitland  *  saysllut 
"  Lawrence  Peterson,  the  master  of  the  ship  that  brought  Hubert  over,  ujkhi  hi* 
examination  some  time  after,  declared  that  the  isaid  Hubert  did  not  land  Ull  frt 
dnys  after  the  fire."  The  truth  ajipears  to  be  that  Hubert  was  insane ;  and  yet 
the  poor  creature  was  executed!  This  is  dreadful  work  to  have  taken  place  to 
Kngland  only  one  hundred  and  seventy*fivc  years  ago-  Nor  docs  it  seem  to 
have  been  done  as  a  sacrllice  tu  the  popular  frenzy.  It  is  stated  in  the  '  Pictoriil 
Fngland,'f  and  wc  find  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  *'  to  the  lasting  honoor 
of  the  Loudon  populace,  desperate  and  bewildered  as  they  were,  and  mndiritli 
excitement,  ihcy  shed  no  blood,  leaving  such  iniquiticn  to  be  perpetrated  ^ 
the  fabricators  of  Popish  plots,  the  Parliament,  and  the  judges."  It  is  gralifviBg 
to  be  able  to  add,  from  the  same  authority,  that  during  this  unhappy  fvnod 
"  acts  of  Christian  charity  were  performed  on  all  sides,  old  animosities  utrc 
niutuully  forgotten,  nothing  was  remembered  but  the  jircscnt  dcsolatioD,  'H 
kinds  of  people  expressing  a  marvellous  charity  towanls  those  who  appeared  U 
be  undone." 

In  addition  to  the  distress  and  alarm  felt  by  all  during  the  fire,  and  the  lod 
and  physical  privations  it  entailed  for  some  time  on  the  greater  part  of  tlicpop"" 
lation,  it  left  an  immense  auioLint  of  difficulty  and  trouble  btdiind  in  cunnciion 
with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  rebuilding.  The  King  and  the  Gorernmwl 
had  now  ajiainful  duty  to  perform.  On  the  one  hand,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  pw* 
Venting  a  new  London  from  arising  on  tlie  ruins  nf  the  old,  liable  to  all  tfeoW"' 
dangers  and  inconveniences ;  and.  in  an  affair  of  such  magnitude,  some  little  tiw 
forconsidenition  was  indispensable: — on  the  other,  they  beheld  two  hunclredtlwiis*"'' 
persons  bivouacking  without  the  ruins  of  their  late  homes,  all  clamorous  for  ^ 
rc-crcclion  of  their  dwellings,  »hops,  and  warehouses,  and  M*ho,  in  their  extrcroit^ 
were  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  schemes  of  amelioration  which  should  ran*'  " 
single  day's  delay.  There  was  also  the  very  delicate  task  to  perform  of  rarcfi"')' 
restoring  to  each  person  his  own  land  or  situation,  for  the  general  destruction  h»" 
erased  so  many  of  the  ordinary  nmrks  that  oflirial  supervision  and  control  ''•^ 
mdispcnsablo.  This  part  of  the  business  was  inlnisted  to  a  court  of  judical<"'' 
consisting  of  the  ])rincipal  judges,  who  fortunately  gave  such  general  satisfiwrt*"' 
thai  the  City  caused  nil  their  portraits  to  he  painted.  As  to  the  rebuild'""* 
the  man  was  at  hand  who  could  have  cnaKed  the  King  without  delay  lo  df* 
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tiitever  measures  were  required  for  the  safety  and  uplendour  o(  the  new  metro* 
fuL  When  Crclyn,  who  furmed  a,  |ilan  for  Ihc  rcbuUdiiig,  took  it  to  Charles 
fcw  days  after  the  fire,  he  found  Sir  Christopher  Wrun  had  been  berorc  him , 
B  wc  cannot  but  observe  that  there  was  eomething  more  than  ordinarily 
liarkable  in  the  fact  that  an  arrhitrct  of  Wren's  genius  should  have  ap* 
at  the  precise  moment  that  he  was  so  much  wanted,  and  when  such  a 
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lous  work  offered  for  the  developuu'iiL  of  hia  jjowers.  Prior  to  tho 
1^^  the  Fire  he  wa»  employed  upon  t)ie  restoration  of  St.  Paul's,  (which 
Hft  of  course  afterwards  entirely  to  rebuild,)  and  in  the  erection  of  sonic 
Bpoblic  edifices;  but  as  yet  he  had  completed  nothing;  and  this  is  pretty 
all  we  know,  except  by  infirreuce,  of  Itis  architectural  reiiutiliou  in 
From  tho  account  published  by  his  son  in  the  '  Parentalia.'  it  appvara 
be  was  now  "  appointed  surveyor-general  and  principal  architect  for  re- 
Ddiag  the  whole  City;  the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Paul,  all  the  parochial 
hichcs  (in  number  fifty-one,  enacted  Viy  Parliament,  in  lieu  of  those  that  were 
hit  and  demolished),  with  other  public  structures;  and  for  the  disjiositian  of 
I  streets.  .  .  .  He  took  to  assist  him  Mr.  Robert  Hook,  protrssor  of  geometry 
presham  College,  to  whom  he  aasigued  the  business  of  measuring-,  adjusting, 
letting  out  the  ground  of  the  private  street  houses  to  the  several  proprietors, 

irring  all  the  public  works  to  his  own  ])eeuliar  care  and  direction In 

BT  therefore  to  a  proper  reformation.  Wren  (pursuant  to  the  royal  com- 
id),  immediately  after  tho  fire,  took  an  exact  survey  of  tho  whole  area  and 
Bocs  of  the  burning,  having  traced  over  with  great  tronblc  and  hazard  the 
ftt  plain  of  ashi's  and  ruins;  and  designed  a  plan  or  model  of  a  new  city,  in 
:h  the  deformity  and  inconveniences  of  the  old  town  were  remedied,  by  tho 
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enlarging  the  streets  and  lancK,  and  carrying  them  as  near  parallel  to  one  another 
as  mif^ht  Ixi;  avoiding,  if  compatible  with  grcaU-r  conveniences,  all  acute  augleii 
by  suating  all  the  parochial  ehurches  conspicuous  and  insular;  by  furming  the 
most  public  places  into  largo  piazzas,  the  ceDtrc  of  (six  or)  eight  vays ;  by  uniiing 
the  halls  of  the  twelve  chief  rom]iunii-s  inUiune  regular  square  annexed  to  Guild- 
hall ;  by  malcing  a  quay  on  the  vhole  Lank  of  the  river,  from  Blackfriars  to  the 
Tower.  .  .  .  The  streets  to  be  of  three  magnttudoti ;  the  three  principal  leading 
Btmight  through  the  City,  and  one  or  two  cross  streets,  to  be  at  least  ninety  feol 
wide;  others  sixty  feet;  and  lanes  about  thirty  feet,  excluding  all  narrow 
dark  alleys  without  thoroughfares  oud  luurts."  Evelyn's  plan,  we  may  here 
obscrvo,  alao  included  several  piazzas  of  various  forms,  one  of  which  would 
havu  furmt^d  an  oval,  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre.  It  differed  from  Wren's 
chiefly  in  proposing  a  street  from  the  elnireh  of  St.  DuriKlan's  in  the  Kast 
to  the  cathedral,  and  in  having  no  quay  or  terrace  along  the  river. 

"The  practicability  of  this  scheme,"  continues  the  author  of  the  '  Parcntalia.* 
"without  loss  to  any  man  or  infringement  of  any  property,  was  at  that   time 
demonstrated,   and  all  material  objections  fully  weighed   and   answered.   Tho 
only,  and  as  it  hiippcnud  insunnuuntable,  difficulty  remaining,  was  the  obstinate 
avcrseness  of  great  part  of  the  citizens  to  alter  their  old  properties,  and  to  recede 
fVom  building  their  houses  again  on  the  old  ground  and  foundations ;  as  also  the 
distrust  in  many,  and  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  properties,  though  fur  a  time 
only,  into  the  hands  of  public  trustees  or  commissioners,  til)  they  might  be  di»* 
pensod  to  them  again,  with  more  advantage  to  themselves  than  otherwise  woi 
possible  to  be  effected."     Thus  "the  opportunity  in  a  great  degree  was  lost  ol 
making  the  new  eity  the  most  iiiagniliecnt,  us  well  as  commodious  for  health  and 
trade,  of  any  ujiuu  earth."*     The  best,  however,  was  done  under  the  circum- 
stances tliat  could  be  done;  and  the  result  was  that,  when  London  waa  rebuill, 
which  was  accomplished  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time  (ten  thoussixl 
houses  being  erected  in  the  first  four  years),  it  was  found  little  more  convenicnl 
than  before,  but  a  good  deal  more  magtiificent  as  far  as  the  public  buildings  were 
conccinud,  and,  being  built  of  brick  and  stone,  altogether  infinitely  mote  safe. 
It  appears  also  to  have  become  in  the  transformation  more  healthy;  the  plague, 
which  the  year  before  had  carried  off*  one  hundred  thousand  ]>er8onBj  disappeared 
from  that  time. 

Instead  of  ihe  preswiit  Monument,  which  was  commenced  in  1671  and  completed 
in  1677,  one  after  the  design  here  sliown  was  proposed  by  Sir  Christopher,  anil 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  authorities  could  not  be  con\Hncod  of  its  superior  fitness 
for  tlio  object  desired.  It  was  of  somewhat  loss  proportion  than  the  cxistiog 
Monument,  namely,  "fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  a  ^icculiar  device;  for, 
as  the  Komans  expressed  in  relievo  on  the  pedestals  and  round  the  shafts  of  tbnr 
columns  the  history  of  such  nctions  ami  inciJents  as  %vcre  intended  to  be  thereby 
commemorated,  so  this  monument  of  the  conflagration  and  restoration  of  the 
City  of  London  was  re]irescnted  by  a  pillar  in  flames;  the  flames  blazing  fWim 
the  looji-holcs  uf  the  shaft  (which  were  to  give  light  to  the  stairs  within)  wi-ic 
figured  in  brass-work  giJt;  and  on  the  top  was  a  phcenix  rising  from  her  ashrt. 
in  brass  gilt  likewise."  Not  only  was  this  most  happy,  beetiusc  most  appro- 
priate, design  rejected,  but   in    that  which  followed   an   alteration  was  made, 
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decidedly  injurious  to  its  cflect.  and  in  opposition  to  the  architect's  wishes.    He 
had  proposed  to  place  a  colossal  statui>  in  brass  gilt  of  the  Kin^,  as  founder  of 

the  new  city,  on  the  top  of  tho  pillar,  or  etsc  a  fig;urc 
erect  01  a  woman    crowned  with   tun-els,  holding  a 
Bword  and  cup  of  maintenance,  with  other  ensigns  of 
the    City's   grandeur  and   rc-croction.     The   Jiaracs. 
howcrer,    wc   suppose,  pleased  the  learned   persona 
who  sat  in  jac}g;ment,  though  the  design  of  which  they 
formed  so  chameteristic  a  feature  did  not;    so,  like 
other  nrchiteclural  judges  nearer  our  own  day,  they 
CQt  off  the  fiaturc  from  where  it  was  appropriate, 
and  jdarcd  it  whero  it  was  not — hence  the  gilt  hunch, 
representative  of  flames,  of  the  present  structure.   On 
the  completion  of  the  Monument,  the  genius  of  Cib- 
her,  the  well-known  sculptor  of  the  figures  of  the  two 
lunatics  on  the  gates  of  old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  was 
put  in  requisition  to  decorate  the  front  part  of  the 
IJcdcstal  with  an  emblematical  representation  of  the 
destruction  and  restoration    of  the  City.     It  is  not, 
however,  one   of  the   happiest   of  his  efforts.     The 
work  is  in  alto  and  bas-relief,  and  contains  numerous 
figures,  symbols,  and  decomtions.     We  have  already 
transcribed  a  portion  of  the  inscrijition  on  the  north 
sido  of  the  Monument ;  that  on  the  south  commemo- 
rates what  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  London 
in  its  rebuilding;  another,  ou  the  east,  the  names  of 
the  Mayors  of  JLondon  who  held  office  during-  its  erec- 
tion; and   beneath  this  was  originally  a  fourth,  as- 
cribing the  fire  to  the  "treachery  and  iimlice  of  the 
Popish   faction;"    which  was  cut  away  in  the  reign 
of  Jivmes,  then  restored  in  deep  characters  during  that  of  William  III.,  and 
again  erased  a,  few  years  ago  by  a  vote  of  the  Corporation.     Our  readers  aru 
of  course  aware  that  it  ia  to  this  Pope  refers  in  his  famous  Uno  where  he  says 
the  Monument, 

^''tJIce  a  tall  bully.  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  Wren's  plan  would  undoubtedly  have 
cured  to  us  both  of  the  two  great  objects  which  should  be  sought  in  all  our  Mc- 
opolitan  improvements,  namely — complete  and  universally  uninterrupted  cummu- 
,.. cation  between  all  parts,  and  the  increase  of  architeetural  beauty.  But  is  it  not 
too  often  forgotten,  whilst  the  failure  of  that  plan  is  being  regretted,  that  it  may 
y^/  he  carried  into  effect  in  all  its  essential  features  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
^bLondon  can  ever  be  brought  to  coiTcspond  with  the  design  shown  in  our  pages, 
^Bior  ia  it  Qccestiary.  Two  or  three  great  Hues  of  couimunlcation  from  one  end  of 
^H.ondon  to  the  other;  streets  broaa  in  proportion  to  their  use,  and  the  narrowest 
^not  too  narrow  for  health  or  convenieneo;  a  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  river; 
and  insalatiou  of  public  structures,  that  is  to  say  those  worthy  of  such  disttnctiua 
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XXVI.— THE  BUILDING  OF  ST.  PAUUS. 

APPSOACUIHO  London,  or  jmutiiiig  on  tlio  last  hill-top  to  look  hack  on  its  wide 

cxpaose,  we  feel  that  the  gracei'iil  and  majestic  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  centre 

"flhe  City — the  nucleus  about  which  its  maascs  congrcg-ate — the  stately  Queen, 

'"ond  which  tower,   monutncnt,    and   spire   stand   ranked  as   attendant   hand- 

naidens.     Whether  wc  stAnd  on  Battcnica  Rise  on  a  summer  erening,  with  the 

Abbey  towers  of  WegtmiTister  showing'  their  distinct  outlines  through  pure  air, 

vMIe  the  distant  city  is  veiled  by  the  pall  of  smoke  which  the  light  breeze  ia 

inchning  towards  the  ocean,  while  the  stately  dome  awcnds  where  the  regions  of 

defiatte  form  and  dim  amorphous  haze  fade  into  each  other,  its  golden  cross 

gleaming  throus^h  a  slumberous  golden  light — or  whether  from  the  heights  of 

Hampfitead,  when  in  the  silence  of  the  dewy  morning  wc  could  imagine  nothing 

wta  awake  but  the  sun  and  ourselves,  we  behold  the  mighty  structure  by  the 

deceptive  influence  of  the  clear  air  and  sidelong  light  proicctcd  into  startling 

nearness— or  whether  from  the  hill  of  Greenwich  we  sec  the  huge  mass  swathed 

in  mist,  now  dim  and  scarce  distinguish  able,  now  lost  to  view  and  again  re-ap- 

pcaring,  dark  and  threatening,  like  some  Highland  mountain  amid  its  congenial 

Tipourii — from  every  point  of  view,  under  every  change  of  atmospheric  influence. 

the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  remains  the  prominent   and   characteristic  feature  of 

London,  viewed  from  a  distance.     Nor  does  its  jKiwer  over  the  fascinated  ey« 

ftad  imaginstiun  cease  when  we  mingle  with  the  8]iring-tidc  of  human  existence, 

hurried  in  incessant  ebb  and  flow  along  the  multitudinous  and  labyrinthine  streets 

of  the  metropolis.    Ever  and  unon  we  arc  aware  of  the  mighty  pile  seen  through 
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some  strci't  visUi,  or  ap|>cai-iog  Qvcr  ihi-  liouiie-topa  as  if  close  at  hand.  It  is  cvei 
])rcscnt,  ever  beautiful,  ever  iiii]HNiing.  No  more  jierfect  picture,  in  |ioiiit  of 
form,  ari-angemcnt,  or  colour>  can  be  iniagiiicU,  than  that  which  prcsonts  itMslf  as 
vrc  pass  along  Fleet  Street,  on  a  braeiug  autumn  intirning,  while  tlio  sun  is  jH 

ruggling  through  an  embrowned  haze,  in  the  winding  ascent  of  Ludgntc  Street, 
^crownvd  I'}-  this  majestic  dome.  The  Cathedral  church  combines  all  the  elements 
or  grandeur  and  beauty.  Of  colussal  ahc,  its  summit  mingles  with  the  clouds, 
and  at  times  appears  to  shift  with  the  tliin  unnts  that  float  past  it.  The  impreodoo 
made  by  its  graceful  outline  is  heightened  by  the  finish  of  all  its  parts,  indicstiiig 
u  compactness  of  structure  which  givea  jiromisc  of  an  eternally  youthful  appear- 
ance. Seated  high  in  the  centre  of  Lond(m,  St.  Paul's  might  well  appear  to  a 
fantastic  mood,  one  of  those  talbmanic  structures,  of  which  we  read  in  Arabian 
tales— the  scat  of  the  magical  influence  which  has  drawn  together  and  upholds  the 
aggn>gatiou  of  stately  structures,  the  hcapcd-up  wealth  Co  and  from  which  the 
money  businciMi  of  the-  whole  world  ia  attracted  and  diverges  as  from  its  centre  cf 
circulation,  and  the  concentrated  spirit  of  human  paaaion  which  thrills  and 
quivers  so  intensely  around  iL 

Nor  is  it  altogether  a  vain  fancy  that  attributes  an  organic  unity  t  j  IxHidon,  of 
which  St.  Paul's  may  be  considered  the  binding  kcy-stonc :  the  mind  which  )>ro- 
jccted  a  new  city  to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  left  by  the  Great  Fire,  mado  this 
ihc  central  point  from  which  he  extended  his  streets  on  all  sides.  Before  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city  h«  had  pictured  to  himself  a  stately  structure, 
itomothtiig  like  the  present,  thai  might  be  erected  on  the  site  ot  old  St.  Paut'si 
and  when  the  fire  had  lefl  London  a  tabula  rasa,  he  traced  his  plan  as  a  frame- 
work in  which  to  Gct  this  Jewel  of  his  imagination.  That  plan  was  not  adopted— 
neither  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  nor  the  new  City  of  London  arc  what 
Wren  designed  they  should  be ;  yet,  though  the  pertinacity  with  which  his  contem- 
poraries clung  to  their  preconceived  opinions,  or  defended  their  little  propertits. 
to  a  great  extent  baffled  his  ]rrojeet,  mtill  we  can  tniru  its  lineaments  imperfectly 
stamped  uiwn  the  rebellious  and  obdurate  material.  Wliat  was  done  was  done 
under  his  superintendence  and  control — not  only  St.  "Paul's,  but  most  of  the 
churches  and  halls  in  the  City,  were  liis  \vork — and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  call 
into  existence  a  sufficient  number  of  the  parts  of  tUo  great  whole  he  had  conlcm- 
platcd  to  indicate  an  outline  of  his  design,  and  impress  something  of  a  unifuroiitj 
u\'  character  upon  the  new  city.  This  circumstance  confers  an  c])ic  interest  u|ion 
the  rebuilding  of  London,  of  whii-h  St.  Paul's  is  always  the  centre.  And  this  con- 
sideration it  ia  that  has  induced  us  to  devulo  a  whole  paper  to  the  "  Building  of 
St.  Paul's,"  a  story  of  great  designs  partially  accomplished — of  perseverance 
Iriumphing  over  intrigue,  after  a  struggle  of  forty-four  long  years — fautte  mjit 
^'at  itomanani  romlcrc  ffriifeni. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  good  is  our  asserlion  that  the  idea  of  giving  to  St. 
Paul's  a  figure  nearly  ri'sembling  that  which  it  now  has,  had  occurred  to  Wrcc 
previous  to  Iho  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  that  his  plan  for  the  rcbuildioff  of 
Ihc  city,  if  it  was  not  su^grsted  by  that  idea,  was  intimately  connected  vltli 
it.  One  of  the  principal  objects  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Charles  II.  on  hi* 
restoration  seems  to  have  been  the  repairing  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
dilapidated  during  the   civil  hmvs.     A  commission  was  accordiogly 
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uph(Jdtn^  add  repmrinf;  the  slruct«i*c,  of  which  Wren  and  Evelyn  wore  appointed 

tiiciiibcri).     Wren,  with  thu  a])|trQbali!yH  of  Kvclyn,  committed   to  writing   an 

Accfjunt  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  cathedral,  and  ]iropi>HaU  lor  the 

neofSKUT  alterations,  which,  iilon^  with  u  number  of  explanatory  drawings  and 

(Ipsigns,  were  laid  before  the  King     In  liis  memoir  we  find    the  germ  of  the 

|>rc«nt  St.  Paul'*.     He  set*  out  with  laying  preat  stress  upon  the  size  of  the 

building': — "  It  is  a  pile  both  for  ornament  and  use;  for  all  the  occasion  either 

«r  a  quire,  consislory,  chapter -house,  library,  court  of  arches,  preaching  auditory, 

niij^ht  have  been  supplied  in  Icfis  loom,  with  less  expense  andyctmorc  beauty, 

liut  then  it  had  wanted  of  the  (grandeur  which  exceeds  all  little  curiosily  ;  this 

"oing  the  effect  of  wit  onlv,  the  other  the  inotiumcnt  of  jiower  and  mighty  zeal 

•n  our  ancestors  to  public  works  in  these  times,  when  the  city  had  neither  a  fifth 

part  of  the  people  nor  a  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  it  now  boasts  of"     lie  then 

proceeds  to  point  out  ihe  defects  of  the  original  construction  of  the  building, 

'^ndering  mere  patchwork  repairs  inadvisable,  and  the  artislical  faults  of  the 

pile.    "The  middle  part  is  most  defectivf  in  beauty  and  firiiincBa  without  and 

***thin  :  for  the  tower  leans  manifrstly  by  the  settling  of  one  of  the  ancient  jiillars 

*nal  sup[Kirtcil  it.     Four  new  arches  were,  therefore,  of  late  years,  incorporated 

*<tliin  the  old  ones,  which  had  straitened  and  hindered  both  the  room  and  the 

*^»ear  thorough  view  of  (he  nave,  in  that  part  where  it  had  been  more  graceful 

y^  have  Iwen  rather  wider  than  the  rest.     The  excessive  length  of  the  buildinj^ 

'■  n«  otherwise  commendable  but  because  it  jiclds  a  pleasing  perspective  by  the 

•^<>inbined  optical  diminution  of  the  columns;  and  if  tliis  be  cut  off  by  columns 

•"angiiig  within  their  fellows,  the  grace  that  would  lie  acijuircd  by  their  length  is 

*«lally  lost."     After  some  further  details  he  proceeds  -.—"  1  cannot  jxropose  a 

'"'tier  remedy  than,  by  cutting  off  the  inner  columns  of  the  eroas,  to  reduce  the 

'Qiiidle  part  into  a  spacious  dome  or  rotunda,  with  a  cupola  or  hemispherical 

•■^Hjf ;  and  upon  the  cupola  (for  the  outward  omaraenl)  a  lantern  with  a  spring 

***p,  to  rise  proportionably.  though  not  to  that  unnecessary  height  of  the  former 

*I»irc  of  timWr  and  lead  burnt  by  lightning.     By  this  means  the  deformitieHol 

*hc  vneqiul  inlercolumniatioiis  will  be  taken  away;  the  church,  which  is  much 

*f>o  narrow  for  the  height,  rendered  spacious  in  the  middle,  which  may  he  a  very 

|»rojK:r  jdacc  for  a  viist  auditory;   the  outward  apj'carancc  of  the  church  will 

■<2cin  lo  swell  in  the  middle,  by  degrees,  from  a  large  basis  i-ising  into  a  rotunda 

*>aring  a  cujtola,  and  then  ending  in  u  lanteni,  and  this  with  incoinf»arablc  more 

K^ttrc  in  the  remoter  aspect  than  it  is  possible  for  the  bare  shaft  of  a  atce]»lu  to 

nord."    He  then  enlarges  upon  the  practical  details  of  time,  exi»ense,  and  ma- 

^Wols.  of  which  only  this  striking  ])assage  need  be  quoted  :— *■  It  will  be  requisite 

'*i»ta  large  and  exact  model  be  niadcr,  which  will  also  have  this  use,— that,  if  the 

•>p1c should  happen  to  be  iiilerrupted  or  retarded,  posterity  may  proceed  where 

"G  Work  was  left  off,  pursuing  still  iht;  same  design.     And  as  the  portico  built 

*y   liiigo  Jones,  being  an  entire  and  excellent  jnece.  gave  great  reputation  to  the 

ti!**^  '"  '^^^  ''"^  repairs,  and  occasioned  f.iir  contributions;  so  to  begin  now  with 

^  'lome  may  probably  prove  the  best  atlvice,  being  an  absolute  jiiece  of  ittelf, 

**>^what  will  most  lik^-ly  be  finished  in  our  time/and  what  will  make  by  far  the 

'^  liplcndid  appeiuiuico ;  may  bu  of  present  use  for  the  auditory,  will  make  up 

I  Ihc  outward  repairs  perfect,  ami  become  an  ornament  to  his  Majesty's  most 
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excellent  reign,  to  the  Church  of  Englatiii,  and  to  this  great  city,  wliicb  it  is  a  pity 
in  the  opinion  of  our  ncighhours  should  longer  continue  the  must  unadorned  of 
ner  bignc&s  in  the  world."  In  the  memorial  from  which  we  quote  it  is  easy  to 
discern  exquisite  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful — greatness  and  bold- 
ness of  eonception— talent  fur  the  minutiie  of  practical  detail — the  power  oi 
raising  himself  to  a  great  undertaking,  and  taking  such  precautions  as  might 
ensure  its  being  carried  on  should  be  die  before  its  cunipletion — all  expressed 
with  the  unconscious  eloquence  of  earnest  love  for  the  task.  It  reveals  the  real 
artist — Mr.  Carlylc  might  say,  and  with  truth,  "the  hero  aa  architect." 

Evelyn  felt  the  truth  and  justice  of  Wren's  remarks,  though  most  of  the  eoro- 
missioners  could  not  raise  their  minds  beyond  mere  patching  and  plastering ; 
argued,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  thcin  that  the  main  building  receded  out- 
wards, "that  it  bad  beeu  built  bo  originally  for  an  effect  in  the  perspective;" 
and  stoutly  maintained  that  the  steeple  might  be  repaired  on  its  old  fuundatiuo. 
This  opposition  prevented  anything  being  done,  until  the  Great  Fire  took 
the  settlement  of  the  question  into  its  own  hands,  and  placed  Wren  on  a 
ground  of  vantage.  Meanwhile  he  went  on  maturing  his  ideas.  Trained  a 
mathematician  and  curious  observer  of  nature,  he  brought  correct  taste  and 
minute  inquiry  into  the  whole  practical  bearings  of  any  task  he  undertook — to 
the  architectural  pursuits  into  M'luch  accident,  rather  than  his  own  free  choii-c. 
seem  to  have  led  him.  In  1665  he  visited  France,  resided  some  months  in  Parii. 
insj>eeted  and  studied  the  principal  buildings  of  that  metropolis,  visited  the 
])[aces  in  the  vieinity  must  worthy  of  attention,  touk  particular  notice  of  what 
was  most  remarkable  in  every  branch  of  mechanics,  and  contracted  intimacieR 
with  the  most  cclfbratod  artists  and  men  of  letters.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Batcman  he  says  that  the  Louvre  was  for  a  while  his  daily  object,  where  no 
less  than  a  thousand  hands  were  constantly  employed,  "some  in  laying  mighty 
foundations,  some  in  raising  the  stories,  columns,  enlabUlures,  Sec,  with  vsst 
stones,  by  grt-at  and  useful  engines;  others  in  carving,  inlaying  of  niarbles, 
plastering,  painting,  gilding,  &c.,  which  altogether  make  a  school  of  architeeture, 
probably  the  best  in  Europe."  Almost  every  sentence  of  his  letter  is  a  picture 
characteristic  at  once  of  the  object  described  and  the  deacribcr : — "  Funtaineblcaa 
has  a  stately  wildncas  and  vastnesa  suitable  to  the  desert  it  stands  in ;"  "  the 
Palace,  or  if  you  please  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles,  called  me  twice  to  see  it — the 
mixtures  of  brick  and  atone,  blue  tile  and  gold,  made  it  look  like  a  rich  livery— 
not  an  inch  within  but  is  crowded  with  little  curiosities  of  oniament"  He  adds, 
"  the  women,  aa  they  make  here  the  language  and  the  fashions,  and  meddle  with 
polities  and  philosophy,  so  do  they  sway  also  in  architecture.'  Works  of  fih- 
grane  and  little  trinkets  are  in  great  vogue,  but  building  ought  certainly  to 
have  the  attribute  of  ttemal,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  incapable  of  new 
fashions.  The  mmciiline  furniture  of  the  Palais  Mazarine  pleased  me  mucii 
better."     He  adds,  that  he  has  seen  many  "  incomparable  villas" — '•  all  whidi 


*  T^  CAM  tmnt  lo  lure  bMn  ranrwd  iii  EiJ|{laiiJ  Sii  llie  ilaj«  of  Kent.    '■  Hit  cncle,"  my  BouttVf^fA, 

••  mat  Id  intich  contultfd  hj  all  who  »{fn:.tr4  Udo,  thol  itothhig  wjt*  lhuDj{bt  coin)jl((«  villiuul  lu»  MraWM»  ** 
So  iiri[K!.i...i«  »u  fi»lii*Jti.  ihat  two  gmu  tnA'ut  pi»V4iM  iijinii  l<iiii  l»  mak.e  dcaipa  tm  their  binbOaj  JIW*. 
71*  ant  l«  dr«irtl  in  a  {wtilcoai  with  columu  of  tlie  five  onteu;  the  eibw  like  a  bnoBC,  in  iii|niii  .iiliiSiJ 
Mtbi,  with  oroametiU  of  j[uld." 
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fjcd;  and  that  I  might  not  lone  the 


I 


surveyed;  and  Ibat  I  iiugtit  not  lone  the  imprcBsiona;  of  them,  I  shall 
bi-ing^you  alniwtt  all  Frunt'c  in  [>a|)tr,  which  1  have  found  by  some  or  other 
rv'a^jr  desired  to  mv  hand,  in  nhii-h  I  have  •pent  both  labour  and  some  moncj." 
Kiually.  "  I  have  ]>urt'hascd  a  great  deal  of  taHh-iloucr,  that  1  might  jpve  our 
touQtrymcn  examples  (jrunianicnu  and  grutcsquea,  ill  which  the  Italians  them- 
selTCfi  confL-ss  tht;  French  to  excel."  By  such  studies,  and  by  the  converta- 
lion  of  his  friend  EveljT),  who  had  already  published  his  '  Fumtfugiutn,  or  a 
Prophetic  Invcrtive  against  the  Fire  and  Smoke  of  T-ondon,  with  its  Uenie- 
dies/  and  others  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits,  Wren  prepared  himself  fur  bia 
bus)'  after-life. 

The  Fire  of  Ix)ndon  roused  the  indomitable  apiritii  of  Engli&huion.  "They 
beheld.**  wrote  Dr.  Sprat,  with  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  smoking  around  him, 
"  the  ashes  of  their  houses,  gates,  and  temples,  without  the  least  cxprestiicm  of 
pumllanimity.  If  philosophers  hod  done  this,  it  had  well  liuconie  their  profession 
of  wisdom  ;  if  g;entlcnicn,  the  nobleness  of  their  breeding  and  blood  would  havo 
required  it :  but  that  such  greatness  of  heart  should  be  found  amongst  the  jwor 
artisans  and  the  obscure  multitude  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  mostt  honourable 
cvcnls  that  ever  happened.  •  *  "  A  new  city  is  to  be  built,  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous Seat  of  all  Europe  for  trade  and  command.  This  therefore  is  the  fittest 
*easan  for  men  to  apply  their  thoughts  to  the  improving  of  the  materials  of 
"Uilding,  and  to  the  inventing  of  better  models  for  houses,  roofs,  chimneys,  con- 
duits, wharfs,  and  streets."  On  the  morning  of  the  7lh  Se[itcnibcr  Evelyn 
made  a  painful  pilgrimage  through  tlie  ruins,  clambering  over  heaps  of  smoking 
bobbish,  and  frequently  mistaking  where  he  was.  "The  ground,"  he  says, 
"  was  so  hut  that  it  burnt  the  soles  of  my  shoes  "  The  fruit  of  this  excursion 
'•■as  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  city.  "The  King  and  Parliament,"  he 
Wrote  to  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  in  December  16G6,  "  are  iulinitely  zealous  for  the 
fi-'bnilding  of  our  ruins  j  and  I  believe  it  will  uaiversally  be  the  employment  of 
Qpxt spring.  "  •  •  Evcrj'body  brings  in  his  idea:  amongst  the  rest  I  presented 
hia  Majesty  my  own  eunceptiouii,  »]th  a  diai'uur&e  annexed.  It  was  the  second 
that  «ras  sccUr  vUhin  two  datjir  afltr  the  conjlagralion  ;  BUT  Dk.  Wrrn  had  uot 
'■»>«  ST.\BT  OF  MB,."'  Wren  was  appointed  Deputy  Surveyor- General,  ami  jirin- 
opal  architect  for  rebuilding  the  whole  city,  having  been  previously  appointed 
*^*'chitect  and  one  of  the  comniiasiuni-rs  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
"*tiinate  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the  topography  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
coune  of  his  official  survej  s,  aud  the  natural  tendency  of  a  mind  which  has  jiro- 
J*>cted  a  general  plan  for  the  erection  of  u  city  to  execute  ntinor  details  with 
*  coi,8tant  reference  to  it,  put  him  in  a  condition  to  realize  some  portions  of  hia 

The  leading  features  of  Wren's  plan  are  given   in  No.  XXV.,  but  we  may 

J^'e  mention  them  more  in  detail,  as  stated  by  himself:  — '•  From  that  part  of 

'^■t  Street  which   remain*'(]   iiiiburnt,  .about  Si.  Dun&tan*s  church,  a  straight 

''■*<.%   ninety    feet   wide,   crosses    the    valley,    passing    by  the  south   side   of 

'^^'Jgate  pristm,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  ends  gracefully  in  a  piazza  at  Tower 

J* ''1,  but  before  it  descends  into  the  valley  where  now  the  great  sewer  (Fleet 

J  *^ch)  runs,  it  opens  into  a  round  jiiazza.  the  centre  of  eight  ways.*  *  *  Leaving 

^"Utlgale  prison  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  street  (instead  of  which  gntc  was  lesigned 
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A  triumphal  arch  to  tho  fountlcr  of  the  ncvr  city.  King  Charles  II.)>  the  slrctrl 
divides  into  two  others  as  lar^^c.  and  bcfuro  the}',  sprL-adtng  at  acutu  angles,  can 
be  clear  of  ouc  imothrr,  they  form  a  triangular  {(iazzii,  the  liasis  of  which  is 
filled  by  the  cathedral  churrh  of  St,  Paul.  leaving  St.  Paul's  on  the  Icft^  irc 
proceed,  ns  our  first  way  led  us,  towards  the  Tower,  the  way  being  all  along 
adorned  with  paTot-hial  churchrs,  Wc  rrtum  again  to  T^udgate,  and,  leaving 
St.  Paul's  on  the  ri^rht  hand,  ]nvi)i  the  other  g;r4.>at  branch  tu  the  Ruyul  Kxcliangc, 
ueated  at  the  place  where  it  was  befure,  but  free  from  buildings,  in  the  middle  of 
a  piazza  included  lictwecn  two  great  streets  —  the  one  from  Ludgatc  leading  to 
the  south  front,  and  another  from  Holboni  over  the  canal  to  Newgate,  and  thence 
straight  to  the  north  front  of  the  Kxchange."  There  was  to  be  a  commodious 
quay  on  the  whole  bank  of  tho  ri%'er  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower  ;  a  canal  wan 
to  be  cut  at  Bridewell,  with  sluices  at  Ilolburn-bridge  and  at  the  muuth,  and 
Btoreif  fur  coal  on  each  side;  the  HaiU  of  the  twelve  chief  compauieit  were  to  be 
united  into  ono  regular  &f|aarc  annexed  to  OuildUa.ll;  the  churches  were  to  1m 
designeil  "'  neoDrding  tu  the  best  forms  for  capacity  and  hearing,"  adorned  with 
useful  porticos  and  lofty  ornamental  towcra,  ami  stccpleii  in  the  greater  parishes; 
and  all  churchyards,  gardens,  and  unnecessary  vacuities,  and  all  trades  that  use 
great  fires  or  yield  noisome  Bmclls,  were  to  be  placc<l  out  of  the  town.  It  is  clear 
from  this  outline  that  the  nucleus  of  Wren's  plan  fur  rebuilding  Loudon  was 
that  cathedral  the  capabilities  of  which  he  hftd  so  thoroughly  studied  and  was 
BO  eagerly  bent  upon  develu]))ng  tu  the  utmost.  His  plan  being  rejected,  he 
was  restricted  to  the  realisation  of  his  idea  of  nn  Anglo-episcopal  cathedral,  to 
dropping  his  halls  and  churches  here  and  there  in  narrow  spaces,  obscured 
by  the  close  proximity  of  tall  homtes,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  a  more  civilised 
generation  might  deem  it  worth  while  to  excavate  them,  and  tu  introducing  fnm 
time  to  time  reforms  in  the  line  of  streets,  sewerage,  and  mode  of  constructing 
houses  in  the  uictrojKilis. 

Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  he  was  allowetl  to  act  to  work  even  ii|iun 
the  cathcdrat.  On  a  particular  survey  by  the  architect  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
missioners, it  was  determined  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  old  cathedral  towards 
the  west  should,  as  being  least  damaged,  be  fitted  up  as  a  temiK>rar)-  choir. 
wherein  the  dean  and  jircbends  might  have  divine  service  until  the  repair  of  the 
whole  (fur  that  was  still  dreamed  of),  or  a  new  cathedral  should  be  butiL  A  royal 
nianda-te  was  issued  on  the  15th  January,  IGG7,  for  commencing  these  o|H-'rations. 
The  whole  of  that  ye;ir  and  part  of  the  next  were  consumed  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish,  and  ancertnining  the  condition  of  the  ruins.  This  examination  established 
the  correctness  of  Wren's  judgment  regarding  the  ineligibility  of  merely  re|)«ir- 
ing  the  building.  Br.  Sancroft  wrote  to  hiui  on  the  25lh  of  April.  166S, — "As 
ho  said  of  old,  I'nulrtifiam  est  qucetlam  duiiuUifi ;  so  science,  at  the  lieigbt  ya<a  arc 
master  of  it,  is  ])rophetic  too.  What  you  whispered  in  my  enr  at  your  l«l 
coming  hither  is  come  to  pass.  Our  worlt  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  is  fallen 
about  our  cars.  Your  quick  eye  discerned  the  walls  and  pillars  gone  off  their 
perpendiculars,  and  I  believe  other  defects  too,  which  are  now  exposed  to  ctmt 
common  observer.  About  a  week  since,  we  being  at  work  about  the  third  pill»r 
from  the  west  end  on  the  south  side,  which  we  had  new  cased  with  slonc  where 
it  was  most  defective,  almost  up  to  the  chapitre,  a  great  weight  falling  IVom  tfc« 
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hifili  w>ll  ^  (tisabloJ  the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisle  by  it,  that  it  thretitcned  n 

»mi*Upn  ruin  bo  visibly  that  the  workmen  presently  removcU,  and  the  next  night 

tlicwholc  pillar  fell,  mid  cart'icd  scaffold*  and  all  to  the  very  fcruund.   'I'lio  second 

I>ill4ir.  which  you  know  is  bigger  than  the  re&l,  staitds  now  a!une,  with  un  cnur- 

nnoits  weight  un  the  top  of  it,  which  wc  cnnnot  hope  should  stand  lung-,  nnd  yet 

xrc  dare  not  venture  to  take  it  down."     Some  entries  in  the  Dinry  of  Pepys, 

rather  later  in  the  same  year  convey  an  inijiresHivc  though  sufficiently  grotewjuc 

pidtire  of  the  state  of  the  ruins,  and  enable  cs  to  conjecture  the  utter  hclplossncsB 

of  ii\e  dittitnali  who  obstructed  Wren  and  fancied  themselves  adcqu»te  to  the 

Uulc  of  restoring  St.  Paul's: — "  I  stopped  at  St.  Paul's,  and  there  did  go  into 

St.  Faith's  church,  and  also  in  the  body  of  the  west  part  of  the  chuadi;  and  do 

see  3  hideous  sight  of  the  walls  of  the  church  ready  to  fall,  that  I  was  in  fear  as 

loa^  as  I  was  in  it;  and  liurc  I  saw  the  great  vaults  underneath  the  body  of  the 

church.''     And  again—"  Up  bctiiues,  and  walked  to  the  Tumplc,  and  stopped 

riewing  the  Exchange,  and  Paul's,  and  St,  Faith's,  vlitre  xtrtiHgc  how  the  very 

li^kt  of  the  stones  fnUiiig  from  tftc  top  t,f  (he  .ile/^jfc  ilo  make  me  ^ea-ticfi .'"     It 

wa  therefore  natural  enough  on  the  part  of  Dr.  SancrofI  earnestly  to  re(|uirc 

^V'rco'a  "  presence  and  assistance  with  all  posiiible  speed  *'  in  April,  and  to  inform 

him  in  July  lliat  they  could  do  nothing  without  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  commissioners,  Wren  made  a  report  in 
"hieh  lie  demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible  permanently  to  save  the  existing 
toilding.     .\t  the  same  time  he  stated  in  the  most  emphatic  language  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  new  erection  : — "The  very  substruction  and  repair  of  St. 
Poith's  will  cost  so  much  that  I  shall  hut  frighten  this  nge  with  the  computation 
of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  dark,  before  anything  will  aj'pciir  for  the  use  desired." 
^^'ertheli-ss,  with  the  hopefulness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he  pointed  out 
how  the  task  might  ho  begun.      An  order   was  issued  in  consequence  of  his 
■^I'ort  by  the  King  in  council,  to  take  dawn  the  walls,  clour  the  ground,  and  proceed 
Precisely  as  recommended  by  Wren.     Still  the  half-hearted  and  narrow- minded 
P<>rtion  of  the  commissioners  contrived  to  tlirow  so  many  iinpedimenls  in  the  way 
J*'  the  architect,    that  in  Apr!!,   1G7I,  wc  find  them  still  prating  of  repairing 
'Osicad  of  rebuilding,  and  the  site  so  encumbered  with  the  old  materials  that  it 
**■  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  inspet-tiiin  of  the  ruins.     A  re  presentation  to 
^nu  f^i^i  fr,iiii  Wren  elicited  an  order  for  the  removal  and  sale  of  the  rubbish 
'"•n  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  and  iMtd  Mayor  of  lAmdon,  in 
*"ich,  alluding  to  "  the  new  fabric,"  a  significant"  which  we  hope  may  speedily 
"^in"  is  added.    It  was  not,  however,  till  1073  that  the  intention  of  repairing  the 
'^  edifice  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  arcKittct  desired  to  make  designs  for  an 
^*tirely  new  edifice  worthy  the  greatness  of  the  nation,  and  calculated  to  rival 
*'ery  t^ifire  of  the  kind  in  Europe.     Even  then  the  difficulties  and  annoyances 

■  **  *hich  Wren  was  subjected  rather  changed  their  tharacXer  than  abated, 
fiis  original  design  for  the  cathedral  (of  which  the  elevation   is  subjoined) 
,Jpl»odied  the  great  principles  expressed  in  his  first  report  on  the  old  church, 
^  ■>«  length   of  aisle  to  which  he  objected  was  necessary  jierhaps  for  the  proces- 
'^Os  and  pageantry  of  the  Koiuish  ritual,  but  was  uncalled  for  in  the  reformed 
^^toedral  service.     He  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  give  greater  com- 
■|*^^tncss  and  squarenesa  to  the  chnrcli  which  was  to  be  the  basis  and  substruc* 
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ture  or  his  dome.     His  Judges,  however,  could  not  emancipate  thctnselveB  from 
the  notion  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  a  cathedral  to  which  they  had  all 


lj'j^iKi,s:m,XEIiii 
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[Bb  CferiatojitieT  VTrrn-i  Inrt  DmI(»  for  St.  ntaTi.] 

^cir  Uvea  been  aomBtumed  was  the  only  proper  and  possible  form  for  surh  a 
Iniilding.  The  Duke  of  York,  too,  inBisled,  Spencc  teUs  ub  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Harding,  tlmt  side  oTittorics  shonkl  hv  added — the  ancrdotist  suggests 
because  he  already  meditated  converting  the  fabric  to  the  use  of  the  Romish  wor- 
ship. He  adds — "  It  narrowed  the  building,  and  broke  in  very  much  u]ion  Uw 
beauty  of  the  design.  Sir  Christopher  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  prcjudiee  they 
w>ould  be  of.  that  he  actually  shed  tears  in  speaking  of  it,  but  it  was  all  in  vaia. 
The  Duke  insisted  on  the  long  aisles  and  oratories  being  inserted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  comply."  Tiie  mcHlification  of  the  original  design  which  has  been 
erected — a  cruciform  Italian  cathedral.  cUw4>ly  resembling  that  of  St.  Peter  at 
Borne — was  occordinglv  resolved  to  be  cnrripd  into  execution;  and  letters  patent 
were  issued  superseding  the  old  commission  for  "  ujiholding  and  repairing"  the 
ancient  cathedral  church,  authorising  the  cominiiuitonera  to  "rebuild,  new  erect, 
finish,  and  adorn  the  said  cathedral  church  upon  new  foundations,"  and  empower- 
ing them  to  "  take  down  and  demolish  what  is  yet  remaining  of  the  old  fabric."* 

Sir  Cliristojiher  now  cotnincniM'd  bis  great  wnrk  by  making  the  npcesaarv  preli- 
minary arrangements  for  the  acconipJishment  of  his  design.  He  appointed  officers 
and  chief  workmen,  with  their  proper  oflicers,  subalterns,  and  departments,  al. 
in  subordination  and  rendering  their  accounts  to  himself.  Early  in  the  year 
1674  the  workmen  began  to  cloar  away  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
preparatory  to  laying  the  new  foundation.  The  pulling  down  of  the  old  walb, 
which    were   in    many  places   eighty  feet  high   and  five  in  thickness,   vru  sBj 
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•rdaons  undertaking.     At  first  the  men  stood  above,  working  llicm  down  with 
;>tcl:a)[eB,  while  labourers  belovr  moved  away  the  materials  that  fell  and  dis- 
pcrwd  tbcm  in  heaps.     The  nccumnlalion  of  rubhish  b}'  this  means  was  so  great 
*8  £>ratimc  to  hinder  thorn  in  forming  the  foundations;  part,  however,  was  in  timi: 
remored  to  heighten  or  pave  streets,  or  build  the  parochial  cluirches.     Before 
ibis  was  accomplished,   however.   Wren  constructed  sraffuUls    high    enough  to 
cxtcuJ  over  the  hea^is  in  his  way;   and.  dropping   perpendiculars  from    lines 
drawa  carefully  upon  the  level  plan  of  the  scaffold,  he  set  out  bis  foundations. 
tXis  worked  on  in  thib  fashion,  gaining  every  day  more  room,  till  he  canic  to  the 
miUdlc  tower  that  formerly  carried  tlie  lofly  spire.     The  workmen  quailed  before 
the  dangerous  task  of  mounting  two  hundred  feet  to  cast  down  this  ruin ;  and 
AVren's  inventive  genius  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  attaining  his  end  by 
the  agency  of  gunpowder.     He  drove  a  hole  two  feet  square  to  the  centre  of  the 
pier,  deposited  in  it  a  deal  box  containing  eighteen  [lounds  of  gunpowder ;  affixed 
^o    this  a  hollow  cane  containing  a  (juick  match,  and,  closing  the  mine,  gave  dircc- 
tiuns  for  its  explosion.     This  small  quantity  of  powder  lifted  up  the  whole  angle 
of  Lhe  tower,  the  two  great  arches  that  rested  upon  it,  and  the  two  adjoining 
a-rches  of  the  aisles,  with  the  masonry  above.     Thu  walls  cracked  to  the  top, 
And  were  Ufled  visibly,  ^n  maxse,  about  nine  inrliesi  then,  suddenly  subsiding 
<^a.in,  they  fell  into  a  heap  of  ruins  without  scattering.     It  was  half  a  minute 
Insfbrc  the  heap  opened  in  two  or  three  places,  and  emitted  smolte.     The  fall 
occasioned  such  a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants  round  about  took  it  for  the 
■hock  of  an  earthquake.     The  architect,  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  his  calcu- 
■Atigns,  awaited  with  perfect  calmness  the  result  of  his  experiment.     His  next 
officer,  charged  during  bis  absence  with  the  explosion  of  another  mine,  put  in  too 
'T^Uch  powder,  and  did  not  drive  the  hole  deep  enough;  the  consequence  of  which 
*fta  that  a  fragment  (.f  stone  was  sEiot  into  thu  room  of  a  private  house  where 
*-*vo  women  were  at  work.     Neither  were  injured;  but  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bours induced  the  commissioners  to  prevent  any  further  use  of  gunjjowder.    The 
^I'chitcct  was  thus  forced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  methods  of  saving  time, 
'^minishing  expense,  and  protecting  men's  li\*c8  and  limits.     Ilis  most  successful 
^X]>cdicnt  was  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  battering* ram.     He  provided  a  strong 
***a«t  of  timber,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  armed  the  bigger  end  with  a  great 
*I»ike  of  iron,  fortified  with  iron  barn  along  the  mast,  secured  by  ferrules.     This 
^'i^chine  he  suspended  from  two  places  to  one  ring  with  a  strong  tackle,  on  a  triangle 
V^Uch  as  were  used  to  weigh  heavy  ordnance),  and  kept  thirty  men  beating  ■with 
*-"i«  instrument  against  the  same  part  of  the  wall  for  a  whole  day.   The  workmen, 
**ot  discerning  any  immediate  effect,  thought  this  mere  waste  of  lime;  but  Wren, 
^ho  knew  the  internal  motion  thus  communicated  must  lie  operating,  encouraged 
^liom  to  persovcrc.     On  the  second  day  the  wall  began  to  trenible  at  the  top,  and 
^*^U  in  a  few  hours. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid  on  the  2]8t  of  June,  IG75,  by 
^«e  architect.  It  was  Octolicr,  109-1,  before  the  choir  was  finished,  as  to  the 
•tonc-flfork.  and  the  scaflbtds  struck  both  without  and  within  in  that  part.  It  was 
*he  5th  of  December,  1697,  before  divine  service  was  performed  at  St.  Paul's  for 
'••^c  fim  time  since  the  Fire  of  IGGG.  And  it  was  not  til!  the  year  1710,  when 
••  ren  bad  attained  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  that  his  son  Christopher 
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laid  the  higbost  stone  of  tho  tanlem  on  llie  cupoU,  attended  l»y  the  venerable 
Mvhitect  himself,  Mr.  Stronf^.  the  maaler-inasoti  lo  the  cathedral,  and  the  luilgcof 
Freenmsons,  of  whum,  taiya  his  Inof^iapher,  Elmes,  '■  Sir  Christupher  was  fur  many 
years  the  active  as  well  as  arting  master."  Forty-four  yean*  had  t'lapsed  siiicc 
the  burning  of  the  ancient  lane;  thirty-fivu  since  tho  laying  of  the  first  atone  of 
the  new.  Three  reigns  bad  Icniiinated;  n  revolution  had  drivim  a  family  from 
the  throne;  a  dynasty  (that  of  Orange)  had  received  the  sixptrc  and  become 
extinct ;  whilttt  the  stately  pile,  "  the  Corinthian  capital"  of  the  metropolis,  was 
slowly  growing  up.  Tho  cause  of  this  delay  is  not  the  least  interesting  ]»art  of 
our  talc. 

The  royal  mandate  of  the  l-ith  of  May,  1675,  which  was  Wren's  warrant  for 
laying  the  foundation  stone,  was  in  fact  liitlc  more  than  a  permis-sion  to  carry 
his  plan  into  effect  if  he  could.    In  the  first  place,  proper  matcriala  were  not  eamlr 
procured,  notwithstanding  an  order  issued  by  the  King  in  Council,  in  May  16G9. 
to  the  efiV-ct  that  "  there  hath  been  fur  many  years  past  great  waiite  made  of 
our  stone  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  *  *  * ;  in  consideration  of  which,  and  the  great 
occaaion  we  have  of  using  much  of  the  said  stone  *  *  •  for  the  repair  of  St 
Paul's,  our  pleasure  is,  and  wc  do  by  these  presents  will  and  require  all  persons 
•whatsoever,  that  they  forbear  to  transport  any  more  stone  from  our  Isle  of  Port- 
land, without  the  leave  and  warrant  first  obtained  from  Dr.  Chri»toj»ber  Wren, 
surveyor  of  our  works."     In  the  nest  place,  money  was  not  forthcoming  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.     It  ii!  true  that,  in  addition  to  the  proportion  of  coal-duties 
alli)tted  to  the  building  uf  St.  Paul's,  King  Charles  grHciously  states  in  bii 
second  commission— '*  We  are  very  sensible  that  tho  erecting  such  a  new  fabric 
or  structure  will  be  a  work  not  only  of  great  lime,  but  of  very  cxtraonlinary  cost 
and  expense ;"  and  adds,  "  We  are  graciously  pleased  to  continue  the  free  gift 
of  1000.'.  by  the  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  our  privy  purse,  for  the  re- 
building and  new  erecting  of  the  said  rhureh  ;"  but  the  value  of  a  "  promiiitf  to 
pay'  from  the  nuiry  nionarcli  was  very  fluetnating  and  uncertain.     The  remain- 
ing provisions  for  raising  funds  \x*crc  — authority  gi%*cn  to  the  commissioners  to 
ask  and  receive  voluntary  contributions  from  all  subjects;  an   injunction  to  the 
judges  of  tho  Prerogative  Court  and  others  to  set  apart  '■  some  convenient  ico- 
portion''  of  all  commutations  for  penance  towards  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's ;  anJ 
an  inquisitorial  [K>wer  vested  in  the  commi.'iaioncra  to  inquire  after  any  Icgadi'S 
and  bequests  fur  the  benefit  of  the  cathedral  church  that  may  have  been  fraudn- 
Icntly  concealed.     In   1678  the  Bishop  of  London  felt  it  necessary  to  publish  i 
very  earnest  and  urgent  address,  exhorting  all  classes  of  persons  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  e\tend  their  liberality  towards  the  building  ;  and  among  the  receipts 
of  one  year  wo  find  entered  50/.  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren,   who«e    annnsi 
salary  as  architect  was  only  *200A    But  the  grcateat  obstruction  he  cxpcneaccd 
was  occasioned  by  the  prejudices  and  ill-will  of  a  section  of  tlie  commtsskoiert 
They  pesten-d  liini  by  inecssant  attcm,  ts  to  force  him  to  deviate  from  his  ami 
plan,  and  intmduce  alterations,  the  suggestion  of  erode  ignunince.     This  annoy- 
ance brgiin  with  his  undertaking,  and  even  survived  its  close.    Tho  nltcratloni 
K«n!ed  upon  him  by  the  Dnkc  of  York  have  already  been  noticed.     In  1717  the 
commissioners  transmitted  to  him  a  resolution  importing  "that  a  balustrade  of 
atOQu  l)c  Jiet  np  on  the  lop  of  tho  church,  onleas  Sir  Christopher  Wren  do,  i» 
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wriliog  under  bio  hand,  set  forth  thai  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  0*"  arrhitce- 

turc.  odU  give  his  opinion  in  a  fortni<;ht's  time;  and  if  he  doth  nut,  then  the 

roauJutiun  of  a  halualriwlc  is  to  Iw  proct-cdal  with."     The  vcncrablt?  architect 

refilled  by  a  demonstration  of  the  ignorance  irhita  dictated  the  ])roposal,  pre- 

facing  hia  remarks  thus: — "1  never  dcsiijneii  a  oalustrfldc.     Pctiions  of  little 

skill  in  archit(N!turc  did  rxpoct,  I  Ixdicvo,  to  »>e  sumcthing  ihcy  had  been  uved 

'o  in  Gi>thic  slructurex,  and  l»tfiet  think  vuttiing  wrf!  u-ilhont  an  eJf/iiiff.     I  shotdd 

_ln<lly  liave  complied  with  the  vulvar  taste,  but  I  sus])eiidc-d  for  the  fulluwing 

n.'3K>ns>"  Sec.     He  concludes   with   the   cm))halic   declaration  —  "My   opiaion 

therefore  is,    to  have  statues  erected  on   the  four  pediments  only,  which  wiP 

be  t  most  {iropcr.  noble,  and  sufiiriciic  ornament  tu  the  whole  fabric,  and  was 

never  omitted  in  the  liest  ancient  Greek  and  Koman  architecture ;  the  principles 

of  which,  throughout  nil  my  schemes  of  this  colossal  structure,  I  have  religiously 

fndcnvourcd  to  follow ;  and  if  I  glory,  it  is  in  the  angular  mercy  of  God,  who 

haacnabled  me  to  begin  and  finish  my  great  worh  bo  conformable  to  the  ancient 

siodej,"     It  would  liavu  been  well  had  tlie  thwarting  lie  experienced  been  cun- 

Cntd  (u  lliia  meddling  coxcombry  of  tami^'ring  with  his  jdans ;  but.  irritated  at 

«s  opposition  to  their  interference,  hia  perBccutors  had  recourse  to  still  meaner 

Joviccs  for  annoying  him.     As  early  as  1675  we  find  their  creatures  set  on  to 

liy-hlow  his  fame  with  accusations  of  undue  delay  in  the  payment  of  workmen  ; 

<iuU  in  1710  wc  find  them  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  finishing  the  build- 

">fir,  for  the  avowed  i>urposc  of  keeping  him  out  of  1 300/..  the  amount  of  a  moiety 

*'f  hia  salary  suspended  by  Act  uf  rarliam('nt  till  t'lc  completion  of  the  building. 

Notwithstanding  these  (t1i3truetiun.s.  Wren  single- 1  landed  completed  St.  Pa-J'a 

"1  the  ctHirst!  of  thirty-five  years  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone ;   while 

"l.  Peter's  was   the  work   of   more    than  twenty  architects^  supported   by   the 

trcuurc  of  the  Christian  world,  under  the  pontificates  of  nineteen  successive 

Popcfl. 

Nor  was  St.  Paul's  the  work  of  an  undistracted  attention.     In  a  manuscTipt 

buolc  of  the  tmnsactions  of  the  privy  council,  in  possession  of  Mr.  KImes  when  he 

^rote  the  Life  of  Wren,  the  architect's  name  occurs  in  almost  every  page.    Peti- 

^OM  are  coiuttantiv  refern-*!  to  the  "Hurveyor-general,"   in  order  that  be  may 

^ttkc  personal  inspection  and  report.      At  one  time  we  find  hiiu  despatched  to 

K  nights  bridge,  to  rojiort  whether  the  site  of  a  projected  brcwhousc  be  sufficiently 

J'cmote  from  town  ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  is  ordered  to  report  on  certiiin  biiild- 

">g«  erecting  lu  the  rear  of  St  Giles's  Church  contrary  to  prochimatiun.  Nobody 

"OlSir  Chrintopher  Wren  cuuld  be  found  to  mukc  proper  arrangements  for  the 

ftcejjiiituodation  of  "  the  Mayor.  Aldermen,  and  ofiicers  of  this  city,  and  also  of 

llie  Uvcry  of  the  twelve  companies/'  in  Boiv  Church.     To  him  was  intrusted  tho 

^k  of  designing  and  erecting  a  mausolenm  for  Charles  I.,  and  aftcrwai-ds  for 

^Uem  Mary.     He  was  appointed  by  the  lloyal  Society,  in  coiijunrtioi^  with 

■■-•vciyn,  to  conduct  the  sale  of  Chcbea  College  to  Government.    Upon  him  dc- 

•"olrfd  the  task  of  detecting  and  abating  all  nniiuinccfl,  irregular  buildings,  defects 

"*  drainage.  Sec,  that  might  prove  prejudicial  to  public  health  or  the  beauty  of 

*Oc  Court  end  of  the  town.     These  tasks  impo«ed  ii|ion  him  much   [»crsonwl 

**CTtion  and  extensive  and  intricate  calculations.      In  1702  we  find  him  engug>  d 

**yiag  out  a  new  road  to  Stepney,  and  in  UVJ-2  the  new  road  from  Hyde  Park 
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Comor  to  Kensington.  The  Boyal  Exchange,  the  Monument,  Tcmjile  Bar. 
Clielsea  HospUal,  many  of  the  Halls  of  the  great  companies,  seventeen  i-hurchcs 
of  the  largest  parishes  in  London,  and  thirty-four  out  of  the  remaining  parishes 
on  a  large  scale,  were  rebuilt  under  the  direction  and  from  the  designs  of  Wren, 
^during  the  time  that  he  vos  engaged  upon  St.  Paul's.  When  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
^^ment  was  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  erection 
of  filly  additional  rhuixhes  in  the  cilies  of  London  and  Westminster,  Wren  was 
ap|x>iiited  one  of  the  coinmissiuners  for  carrying  on  the  works.* 

IPreviuus  Lu  his  underLa)<iug  this  new  office  he  submitted  to  his  colleagues  a 
report  on  the  ])ropcr  method  of  conducting  such  an  important  business,  pointing 
out  the  most  tittiri*;  situations  for  new  churches,  the  best  matcriids  to  be  used, 
the  tiitwt  proper  dimensions,  situation  of  the  pulpit,  »nd  other  necessary  consider- 
aiions.  As  we  found  the  genu  of  the  conception  of  his  own  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  his  report  to  King  Charles  on  the  condition  of  the  ancient  structure,  so  we 
find  embodied  In  this  report  to  the  conmiissioners  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  liis 
theory  of  eccU-siastit-al  architecture.  Wren,  a  man  of  equally  balanced  dispo- 
sition and  strong  judgment,  was  bom  and  had  his  early  education  in  the  family 
of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England;  his  scientific  and  literary  training  and 
many  distiuctions  he  received  at  0.vford.  He  was  emphatically  a  Protestant 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Church  of  England — an  admirer  of  its  subdued 
^ftjct  elegant  statcliness  of  ritual.  This  feeling,  co-operating  with  his  fundamental 
^r.pnneiplc,  that  in  architi^lurc  use  and  ornament  must  always  go  hand  in  hand, 
produce<l  his  peculiar  style  of  church-building,  and  must  never  be  left  out  of 
■priew  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  character  and  success  of  that  class  of  his 
^^orka.  The  iiist  object  with  Wren  was  to  ascertain  the  proper  capacity  and 
dimensions  of  a  church.  Owing  to  the  populousness  of  London,  '  the  churches 
Qiu&t  be  hirgo;  but  still,  in  our  reformed  religion,  it  should  seem  vain  to  make 
a  parish  church  larger  than  all  who  are  prestmt  can  both  hear  and  see.  The 
Humanists,  indeed,  muv  build  larger  churches;  it  is  enough  if  they  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  mass  and  see  the  elevation  of  the  host;  but  ours  arc  to  be  fitted 
for  auditories."  Having  determined  the  most  eligible  size  of  a  church  upon  this 
principle,  and  hinted  at  the  variations  of  form  and  proportion  of  which  it  was 
autceptible,  he  proceeds  to  the  intcrual  arrangement  — the  distribution  of  the 
area  and  the  position  of  the  pulpit : — "  Cuncvrumg  the  placing  of  the  pulpit,  I 
shall  observe  a  moderate  voice  may  be  beard  fif^y  feet  distant  before  the  preacher, 
^bhirty  feet  on  each  side,  and  twenty  behind  the  pulpit,  and  not  this  unless  the 
"pronunciation  be  distinct  and  equal,  wilhout  losing  the  voice  at  the  last  word  of 
the  sentence,  which  is  commonly  emphatical,  and  if  obscured  spoils  the  whole 
sense."  Upon  the  useful  he  superinduces  his  external  ornament,  taking  care  that 
there  shall  be  no  discordance  between  the  two: — "As  to  the  situation  of  the 


•  I.  Sl.  Dunstan's  in  the  E*i«._2.  St.  Miigno,.— .1.  St  Dpn*i.  Grar*ilmt«li  Stiwt— I.  St.  Kdmimil  tU 
King,  Lombarf  Sdwf,— 5.  St.  Mars*!*!  l»«(t»i».— S.  Allbilloir*  tli«  «t««(.— 7.  St  Muy  Abchurch.— 8.  8t. 
Michael.  Cocrihill.— 0.  St.  Lairnmce,  Jewry.— 10.  St  Bai«t  Pmk.— 11.  W.  ftwUiolOTnew.— II.  St  Mie)u*l, 
Q«««filiittN'. — 13.  Sl.  Micbo?!  Rox&l,— 1|.  St  Anlbnlin,  Wsilinjj  SiTMt— lA.  St  Sd^vn,  Walbrook.— 
t«.  St.  Swiiheri,C«i>tii>ii  .Sti**l.— 17.  St  Miifj-lc-Bpir.— 1?.  Chti»l  Cliurdi,  N«-kbI«  Stn*t.— H.  St.  NicUvIu, 
Oile  AlitiPj.— 20.  Rt  Mildinl,  Ftrad  SlrriFt— XI.  St  ADfintin,  Walling  Stmt.— 23.  St  Mftry  SaUFrMt — 
33.  St.  Mulni,  Lod^U.—U.  St  Aaditw  I7  the  Wuilrabe.— 35.  St.  Bride,  Fl<«t  Sticet.  The  tcale  ia 
tptfid  by  St  Paul's  in  tbc  bftchgreuixL 
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rhurotics,  1  should  propoHC  Ihcy  lio  brought  as  furward  as  powiblo  into  thv  \ut!Ct 
and  more  open  strccU;  not  m  ulrtcurv  lanes,  nor  irhcrc  coaches  will  be  nurii 
obsitructeJ  in  the  passage :  nor  arc  wc,  I  think,  loo  nicely  to  oliserve  cast  or  wci* 
in  the  ]K)sitiun  unlt-ss  it  falls  out  properly.  Such  fronts  as  shall  haifpcn  U>  tit 
most  open  in  view  should  lie  adorned  with  |>ortic>08,  both  for  bcuuty  and  iquvi;- 
nience,  which,  together  with  handsome  sjures  or  lanterns,  rising  in  good  projior- 
tion  abox'e  the  nrighlxniring  houses  (of  which  I  have  given  several  cxain)>lrsin 
the  Citv,  t.f  different  forms),  may  be  of  Hufllcient  ornament  to  the  town,  witbaota 
great  cxj^cnsc  for  enriching  the  outward  walls  of  the  churches,  in  which  plainncsi 
and  duration  ought  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  l>c  studied.  When  a  pariihii 
divided,  1  supjuisu  it  may  be  thought  sufficient  if  the  mother-church  haaatoircr 
large  enough  for  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  the  other  churches  smaller  towcn  fut 
two  or  three  bells."  Wren  had  a  just  conception  of  what  was  required  from  the 
architect  in  our  climate  and  state  of  society.  The  Grts-ian  leniplo  was  adark 
and  narrow  sanctuary,  externally  adorned.  The  Gothtc  cathedral  was  a  viit 
field  for  the  processions  oF  a  gorgeous  rittial,  in  climates  not  always  favoiiriWc 
to  out-of-doors  display.  The  public  buildings  of  England  arc  place*  for  aascm- 
blicB  in  which  men  can  hear  and  understand  each  other,  or  for  the  displaj  d 
worltB  of  art.  If  ever  wc  are  to  have  an  Knglish  architectiiru  worthy  to  rmk 
alongside  of  English  literature,  English  statesmanship,  and  Engbsh  iwimre, 
tho  use  of  our  buildings  mnst  be  made  the  first  conKidcration,  and  their  cxtcnil 
form  must  be  made  not  incongruous  with — immediately  derivative  from— tiii'- 
use.  This  truth  Wren  felt  and  made  his  guide  on  all  occasions.  His  cxtcn«tic 
scientific  aciiuiixnicnts  enabled  him  to  give  that  firmness  and  solid  conaiistcnry 
to  his  slructurcK  which  alone  is  suscejitiblL*  of  receiving  and  retaining  high  Sn'^ 
and  ornament.  The  outlines  of  his  works  (sec  the  accom]iimying  parallel)  if. 
like  all  his  conceptions,  at  once  stalely  and  grarcfiil.  If  there  be  occasionalh 
deficiency,  or  even  fauUiness,  in  his  ornaments  of  detail,  that  is  owing  to  ki» 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  different  ages  and  nations,  nnJ 
unfrcqucntly  to  his  work  having  been  stunted  by  a  scantiness  of  funds. 

There  is  a  curious  question  connected  with  the  building  of  St.  Paurs,  rcgarii 
the  origin  of  Freemasonry.  Htn'Jur  in  one  of  his  fngilive  pieces  asserts  ( 
without  stating  his  authority)  that  Freemasonry  (meaning  thereby  modem  Enf' 
]jeiih  Frecm:i:jynry — the  Freemasonry  of  St.  John,  as  it  is  called)  had  its  ori^i" 
during  the  t  rcction  of  the  cathedral,  in  a  uroloitge*!  jval  of  Wren  and  aoiKvi 
his  familiar  ::-.30fiatc».  nerdcr'8  story  is  that,  on  the  stated  days  on  which  Ww> 
was  accustomed  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  building  he  and  his  friends  mic 
accustomed  to  dine  at  a  house  in  the  ncighbinirhnod;  that  a  club  va*  (■'■'' 
formed,  which  by  degrecH  intraduccd  a  fonnula  of  initiation,  and  rules  f«r  '"^ 
conduct  of  the  mcmlKTs  expressed  in  symbolical  language,  derirctl  from  i'"' 
masonic  profession.  Similar  jocular  affectations  of  mystery  arc  not  nncoininf" 
an  interesting  instance  is  mentioned  by  Gothe  in  his  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrhc*' 
in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  during  his  residence  in  Wctilar-  It  sv<ii>^ 
rather  corroborative  of  Herder's  assertion,  that,  while  llie  biographers  of  Wi*" 
mention  the  attendance  of  ihe  lodge  of  Frccmasuus,  of  which  he  was  the  iMs'*^' 
*t  the  ceremony  of  ])Lacing  the  highest  stone  of  the  lantern,  no  mention  in  ni'«o'' 
gf  their  altendancu  nt  the  laying  of  the  foundation-slonc.     It  is  alsn  woHh  notif* 
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thnt  cvAryloit^r^  iu  Great  BnUiQ(aDd  no  may  ndd  on  tbt;  ContiQCut)  is  an  ofl-shoot 
IVom  lliat  oiic  loil^  of  whicU  Sir  Christoplior  was  so  long  master,  dow  goocrally 
known  by  the  umne  of  tlie  Lodge  of  Antiquity.  It  is  difficult  too  lo  coiioeivo  tlio 
toluraut  spirit  of  masonry— its  recognition  of  the  personal  wortli  of  men  ii-regpeetivo 
of  their  opinions  as  their  sole  title  to  esteem,  adopted  by  any  body  of  men,  while 
the  inhnUtants  of  Europe  wero  growing  into  thinkers  through  the  fever-Ut  of  sec- 
tariautsm.  llie  age  odU  nation  in  which  Milton  defended  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  Taylor  advocatofl  the  "liberty  of  prophesying,"  and  Louke  wrote  in  de- 
li;nc«  of  toleration,  ore  the  first  in  which  we  can  well  fancy  an  association  imbued 
with  that  prineipic  to  originate.  Lastly,  there  are  several  circumstances  connected 
with  Wren's  general  career,  and  with  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  in  particular^ 
wtiich  seem  io  be  mirroi'ed  in  masonry.  We  pronounce  no  decided  opinion  on 
Herder's  assertion — leaving  the  history  of  masonry,  as  far  as  we  aro  conoemod, 
a  ttate  of  dubiety,  which  seems  more  congenial  tJian  clear  knowledge  to  snvh  a 
mysiorious  institution.     Should  any  zealous  mason  grumble  at  onr  implied  sopp- 

^^ticiam  re^rding  the  great  antiquity  chiimcd  by  his  order,  we  would  respectfully 

^Bem:irk  tliat  Sir  Ciiribtopher  Wren  is  as  respectable  a  founder  as  he  has  any  cliaucd 

^Bof  gettin;,'—  Umt  he  "  may  go  fiirtlier  and  fare  worse." 

^P  Wren*  was  a  man  well  c|ii:ililied  for  drawing  ai-ound  liim  an  intellectual  and 
social  circle  of  acquaintances.  His  talents  were  of  the  highest  ordvr,  and  he  liad 
overlooked  no  branch  of  knowledge  cultivated  in  his  day.  Evelyn,  in  Im 
Diary,  says — "  105J,  July  11.  After  dinner  1  visited  (Aat  miraeh  of  a  youtkf 
Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  ncplicw  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely;"  and  in  his  * Seulptnra, 
or  History  of  Chalcogr-iphy,'  "Such  at  present  is  that  rare  and  e\irt^  p^-fUffif  "/ 
HniMnal  icicHce,  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  our  worthy  and  nceomplished  friend." 
iJts  Latin  composition  is  elegant;  his  mathematical  dcmonstrutions  original  and 
picuous.  In  1(S58  he  solved  the  problem  proposed  by  Pascal  as  a  challenge 
the  scientific  men  of  England;  and  proposed  another  in  return,  which  was 
never  answercxi.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough, an  eminent  lecturer  on  anatomy,  as  his  dcmonfetratiug  assistant;  and 
he  assisted  Willis  in  his  dissections  for  a  treatise  on  the  brain,  published  in 
loot,  for  which  be  made  the  drawings.  His  anniversary  address  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  Ififlt,  bears  testimony  to  the  comprehensive  and  iiiried  mngc 
of  his  intellect,  as  uUo  to  lib  constint  recun'ence  to  observation  as  the  fountain 
and  corrector  of  lliuory.  AVitU  the  cluiroctorietic  carelessness  of  true  genius,  ho 
frvety  communicnted  the  progress  and  rcenlta  of  his  intjuirius  unchecked  by  any 
jt.iltry  anxiety  to  set  liia  own  mark  upon  tliem  before  he  gave  them  t;urreucy. 
ITbc  earlier  annals  of  the  lloyal  Society  bear  record  that  many  email  men  have 
iliimcd  themselves  upon  inventions  and  discoveries  wTiicli  realty  wero  Wren's,  but 
liicb  be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reclaim.  His  was  a  sucinl  disposition,  and 
o  workings  of  his  intellect  alTorded  one  of  his  means  of  promoting  the  cojoy- 
cnt  of  society.  It  is  a  Hattcring  testimony  to  his  temper,  that  during  his  long 
if©  ho  seems  never  to  h.ive  lost  a  friend.  Steele,  in  his  sketch  of  Wren,  under 
ihc  name  of  Nestor,  in  llio  TatU*r,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  his  modesty — "his 
rsonal  modesty  overthrew  all  his  public  actions" — "the  modest  man  built  the 
(nt/>   and   the  modest   man's   skill    was  unknown."     It   was,   however,  no  sickly 

■  Som  IftSl :  died  17S8. 
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modesty— the  want  of  b  proper  conscionsiieae  of  Iji«  own  strength.  Tlie  bitter 
tears  he  wept  when  forced  to  abandon  his  original  dcsi^  for  St.  X'aul's,  are 
a  proof  how  truly  he  estimated  its  value.  Wlien  told  one  morning  that  a 
hurricane  which  oi-trurrcd  in  the  [light  had  damaged  all  the  atcepUis  in  LondoD, 
he  replied,  with  his  quiet  smile, — "  Not  St.  Dunstan's,  I  am  sure."  There  are 
passages  in  his  Reports  to  the  Commissioners,  already  quoted,  conceived  in  the 
very  spirit  in  which  Milton  announced  his  hope  to  compose  something  which  future 
agea  "  would  not  willingly  let  die.''  An  anecdote  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  pre- 
aerved  by  his  brother  Roger,  conveys  a  distinct  notion  of  Sir  ChnRtopher'i 
conversation : — *'  Ho  (Sir  Dudley)  waa  so  great  a  lover  of  building,  that  Sl 
Paul's,  then  well  advanced,  was  his  ordinary  walk:   thtre  was  scarcts  a  course 

of  stones  laid,  while  we  lived  together,  over  which  we  did  not  walk We 

usually  went  there  on  Saturdays,  which  were  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  days. 
who  was  Uie  surveyor;  and  we  commonly  got  a  snatch  of  discourse  with  him. 
who,  like  a  true  philosojilicr,  was  always  obliging  and  communicative,  and 
in  every  matter  we  inquired  about  gave  short  but  satisfactor}*  answers."  Hii 
equanimity  supported  him  when  the  intrigues  of  German  adventurers  deprived 
him  of  the  post  of  surveyor- general  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  "  He 
then,"  observes  his  son,  "  betook  himself  to  a  country  life,  saying  only  with 
the  stoic,  I^^unc  me  Jubtt  fortuna  expefliiius  phUosophari ;  in  which  recess,  freo 
from  worldly  alTairs,  he  passed  the  five  last  years  of  his  life  in  contcmplatioD 
and  study,  and  principally  in  the  consolation  of  th?  Holy  Scriptures; — cheerrol 
in  solitude,  and  as  well  pleased  to  die  in  the  shade  as  in  the  light."  It  is  said — 
and  it  must  be  true — that  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  his  latter  days  was  an  occa- 
sional journey  to  London  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  St.  PiluI's.  On  one  of  th<«a 
occasions  he  was  residing  in  St.  James's  Street.  Ife  had  accustomed  himself  to 
take  a  nap  after  dinner,  and  on  the  25th  of  February.  1723,  the  servant  who  coo- 
stantly  attended  him,  thinking  he  slept  longer  than  usual,  went  into  bis  apart- 
ment and  found  him  dead  in  his  chair. 

His  mortal  relies  are  deposited  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  his  cpitapb 
may  bo  understood  in  a  wilier  sense  than  even  of  that  sublime  interior:  item- 
braces  not  merely  the  British  metropolis,  but  every  region  where  one  man  u  to 
be  found  who  has  benefited  by  the  light  which  Wren,  and  his  associates  in  phi 
loiophicai  inquiry,  were  bo  instrumental  in  kindling: — 

S|    MoNUU£NTVM    REguiRIS   ClRCUMSPICft, 
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Ir  Uie  skill  of  our  ancient  physicians  bore  an^'  proportion  to  tlie  lofty  pretonfltob 
of  their  studies,  great  indeed  must  have  been  their  success.  We  arc  apt  to  fancy 
that  no  inrunsiderable  number  of  the  mcmhcra  of  the  profession  in  modem  times 
,mro  distinguished  for  learning;  but  what  arc  their  attainments  to  those  of 
*haucer'8  "  Doctor  of  Physic"  in  the  fourteenth  century?  Are  they,  like  him, 
f^roundcd  in  astronomy"  Cor  astrology^the  words  were  at  that  time  almost 
.cynonymous)  i     Can  they,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done,  during- 

" all  inaUdifS, 


Of  ffliutljr  apuin,  or  racking  torture,  qoalina 
Of  hcurl  aick  aguny.  all  feverous  kmd^ 
Ci>iivuluon«,  e)iitc[>iiitii,  fierce  caUrrlit, 
Intestine-  Ktoiitr.  and  ulcer,  colic  {laiigt," — 

'^can  thcT,  wo  ask.  keep  the  patient  "  in  houres  '  by  their  "  magic  natural ;"  or, 
in  other  words,  so  regulate  the  crisis  uf  the  disease  tliat  it  shall  only  happen 
rhen  the  favourable  house  is  in  the  "ascendant?"     We  verily  believe  that  not 

'one  of  them  would  ever  know  the  decisive  aspect  of  the  heavens  when  it  had 
airired.     Perhaps,  to  use  Wallemslfiii's  astrological  phraseology. 


k 


"  Jupiter* 
That  lustrous  god.  was  letting  at  their  birth— 
Tbeir  visual  power  lubdues  no  myiteriea." 


Certainly  they  have  no  fiiith  in  these  lofty  matters.  They  will  not  even  credit 
Roger  Bacon  when  he  soya  "astronomy  is  the  belter  part  of  medicine;*'  and 
were  John  of  Gatisden  (the  first  English  court  physician)  himself  to  revive,  we 
make  no  doubt  they  would  laugh  to  scorn  his  skill  in  physiognomy;  his  projected 
treatise  on  chiromancy,  or  fortune-telling;  his  sovereign  remedies  of  the  blood  of 
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a  weasel,  andclovc's  (lung; ;  and  his  prccautiou  (obserrcd  wilh  the  urn  of  KdvArd 
I.  or  U.  during-  the  smaU-pox)  of  wrapping  the  jKitinit  in  soarlct,  and  decorating 
the  room  througiiout  with  the  like  colour  (the  whole  being  done  in  a  very  solemn 
and  imposing  manner),  which  safe  prcsrription  recovered  him  so  that  no  mark 
was  left  on  his  face.     And  yet  it  was  something  in  the  hours  of  anguish  to  look  on 
the  "  blessed  liiminariea  "  above,  and  coimcct  their  movements  with  the  ebbing* 
and  flowings  of  health  in  our  own  veins:  the  very  elevation  and  serenity  of 
thought  and  feeling  thus  produced  not  unfrequontly  perhaps  working  a  cure- 
that  might  otherwise,  wc  fear,  have  been  vainly  sought  for  from  the  heavenly 
conjunniuns.     But  one  inconvenience  ap|x:arB  to  have  attended  the  belief  in  the 
medicinal  clEcacy  of  these  mysterious  agencies — astrology,  necromancy,  sonny, 
Sec.     As  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  no  amount  of  Uraming  could  sound  their 
unfathomable  depths,  the  unlearned  mode  no  scruple  to  plunge  into  them ;  and 
the  conse4ucncc  was,  that  the  people  placed  the  attainments  of  both  classes  on  a 
common  level;  in  which  they  were  quite  right  as  far  as  the  sii|>ematural  was 
concerned,  but  quilc  wrong  unrorlunatfly  when  it  led  them  to  overtook  the  dif- 
fercnco  between  the  supernatural  with  medical  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
the  supci-naturnl  without  it.     It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that  the  first 
operative  act  of  Parliament  concerning  physicians  was  framed — the  act  of  the  3rl 
of  Henry  VIII.,  J5II.    The  preamble  gircs  usa  valuable  idea  of  the  atatcuf 
medicine  at  that  period.     It  says — "the  science  and  cunning  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery **  was  daily  exercised  by  "  a  great  multitude  of  ignonml  [lersons,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  have  no  innght  in  the  same,  nor  in  other  kind  of  learning  (some 
also  can  read  no  letters  on  the  book) ;  so  far  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as 
smithit,  weavers,  arnl  women,  boldly  and  nccustomably  took  upon  them  great  cures, 
iind  things  of  great  difhculty,  in  which  they  partly  used  sorceries  and  witchcraft, 
and  ])artly  applied  such  medicines  unto  the  diseased  as  arc  very  noisome  awl 
nothing  meet  therefore ;  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  &c.,  and  dcstrnction  of 
many  of  the  King's  liege  people."     It  was  then  in  consequence  provided  "  that 
no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  nor  within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  lake 
upon  him  to  exercise  or  occu])y  as  n  physician,  except  he  be  first  examined,  ap' 
proved,  and  admitted  by  tho  Bishop  of  London,  or  by  thcDcan  uf  St.  Piiiirs."  Tlie 
other  bi»ho]Ki  in  their  several  dioceses  throughout  the  country  hod  a  similar  power 
conferred  on  thcin  ;  a  custom,  we  may  observi;  by  the  way,  that  existed  di>wn  to 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Monks,  at  that  time,  formed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body  of  physicians.    What  sort  of  persons  were  appotnkd 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  wc  may  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  resjiecting  its  proceedings  against  empirics,  where  vcliiul 
half  the  ilHterato  quacks  and  impostors  wlh  whom  it  had  to  deal,  Etnpportcd  bj 
the  great  ones  of  the  land,  from  tho  sovereign  dowmvnrds.   No  wonder,  then,  thM 
enlightened  minds  beheld  tho  necessity  of  a  better  system.     Foremost  among 
thrac  was  Henry's  physician,  Thomas  Linacrc,  who  had  also  prcviouslv  held  the 
same  office  in   the   court  of  Henry  VII.,  and  continued  lo  liold  it  anenrards 
through  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mar}'.    Ho  was  born  atContcrhary.  abont 
1460.    He  studied  at  Oxford,  at  Bologna,  at  Florence  (where  Ixirenwi  de  Mcdiri 
allowed  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same  prorcssora  with  his  own  sons),  aad 
at  Konic.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  made  himself  master  ot 
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Aristotle  nnJ  Gulcn  in  their  ori|?inai  tongue.  He  trenslattHl  parts  of  both  writers 
into  the  T^atin,  and  in  a  style  rcmarliable  for  its  purity  and  elegance.  Era*inuis, 
sending  a  copy  of  one  of  the  translations  to  a  fricnil,  says,  "  I  present  you  with 
the  works  uf  Galen,  now.  by  the  help  of  Linacro,  speaking  b^-tter  Latin  than  they 
even  before  spoke  Greek."     On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  received  the  degree  of 

■  M.D.  He  there  read  temporary  lectures  in  nieilicine,  and  taught  tho  Greek 
language.  His  reputation  »o«n  attracted  the  attcution  of  Henry  VII.,  who  called 
him  to  court,  and  confided  to  his  care  both  th"  health  nnd  education  of  his  son, 
Prince  Arthur.  A  striking  evidence  of  his  medical  skill  is  preserved  in  the  well* 
Icitown  fact  of  his  warning  to  bis  friend  Lilly,  the  eminent  grammarian,  that  if  ho 
allowed  an  operation  to  be  pi:>rfonned  on  him  according  to  tho  advice  he  had 
^m  received,  it  would  be  fatal.  The  warning  was  not  tu.ken,  and  Lilly  dicil.  We 
^must  not  omit  to  add  to  this  brief  acrount  of  a  rcuinrknblc  and  highly  estimable 
man,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  England  the  benefit  of  the  general 

■  European  re\*ival  of  classical  learning. 
But  a  still  more  important  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was  to 
•igualizc  the  latter  years  of  Linacre  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.     Circuin- 
H  stances,  of  a  terrible  nature  at  the  time,  forwarded  the  developcment  of  the  great 
^■physician's  plan.     The  sweating  sicknc-sts  raged  with  fearful  violence  in  /.cndon 
HpTUW  to  the   year  131  fi.     Tho  infected  died  within  three  hours  after  the  iirnt 
npprarnncp  of  the  disease;  half  the  population  in  many  places  were  Rivri.t  awav; 
the  administration  of  justice  was  suspended  ;  the  Court  iticlf  shifted  about  i'wtt. 
^Bone  part  to  another,  in  undisguised  alarm.     Linacrc  now  appears  to  have  opened 
to  Cardinal  Wolscy  his  scheme  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  to  exercise  a  supci- 
^^iotendcnce  over  the  education  and  general  fitness  of  all  medical  yjractitioncrs. 
^KThe  great  Cardinal  was  favourable,  and  recommended  it  to  his  ruyal  master; 
Mid  on  the  'J3rd  of  Sciitcmber,  1518,  lcttcr.i  patent  were  granted,  incorporating; 
^Linarre  and  others  in  a  *•  perpetual  Commonalty,  or  Fellowship,  of  the  Faculty 
^»of  Physic."     The  first  meeting  of  the  new  society  took  ])lacc  at  Linacrc's  house. 
No.  5,  Knight  Hider  Street,  a  building  known  as  the  StonehoUKc,  which  he  gave 
to  the  Collide,  and  which  still  belongs  to  it.     In  about  1522  the  King's  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  licensing  practitioners  transferred 
from  the  Church  to  the  College.     Various  arts  have  been  subscqncntly  ])aBsed, 
rrgfnlating  its  con.stitution  and  rights,  which  wc  pass  over  as  being  interesting 
rather  to  the  medical  than  to  the  general  reader.     At  present  the  College  con- 
■iitsof  two  orders — Fellows  and  liiccntiates;  the  latter  consisting  of  all  those 
jWTsons  who  have  received  the  College  licence  to  jiractlse.  and  the  former  chosen, 
from  the  Licentiates,  to  form  the  governing  body  of  the  Society.    From  the  latter 

tfcoursc  are  elected  the  President,  theCensors,  and  other  officers  of  the  College, 
n  the  "Ilegulations,"  issued  December  22,  1S38,  it  ia  stated  that  "Kvery  can- 
Idatc  for  a  dijiloma  in  medicine,  upon  presenting  himself  for  examination,  shall 
roducc  satisfactory  evidence — 1.  Of  unimpcaehed  moral  character;  2.  Ofhavlnfip 
completwl  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  3.  Of  having  devoted  himself  for 
five  years  at  least  to  the  study  of  medicine,"  both  in  theory  and  practice,  nnd  In 
ail  its  branches.  A  "  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  "  is  desired,  but  not  indis* 
pensalile ;  the  College  "  cannot,  however,  on  any  jiccount  disjiensc  with  a  familiar 

Iknouledgo  of  the  Latin  language,  as  constituting  an  essential  i>art  of  a  liberal 
c  2 
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cducatioTi."  The  <>x«ininatioii8,  conducted  at  certain  periods  bpfbre  the  lx>Ard  of 
CuttHurs,  aro  c(|ually  open  to  fonignors  and  natircs  ;  and  llie  College  is  "  prr- 
|>ariil  to  regard  in  ihe  same  light,  and  addre**  by  the  saine  appellation,  all  wbg 
have  ubtuincd  its  diploma,  whether  they  have  graduated  elsewhere  or  not." 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  College  removed  from 
Knight  Rider  Street  to  the  bottom  of  Amen  Corner,  where  they  took  a  house 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  they  purchased  the  leasehold. 
Here  the  most  illustrious  of  English  medical  discoverers,  Harvey,  erected  an 
elegantly  furnished  convoration-room.  and  a  museum  in  the  garden,  filled  with 
tliojce  books  from  his  own  library,  and  furnished  with  surgical  instruments.  In 
this  very  convocation -room  were  most  probably  delivered  the  Lumlcian  lectures; 
in  one  of  which,  about  1G15,  he  is  supposed  to  have  first  promulgated  the  great 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  bluud,  which  completely  revolutionized  the  art  of 
medicine,  but  which  he  did  not  fully  demonstrate  till  1628.  To  their  honour  be 
it  spoken,  the  members  of  the  College  appear  to  have  8up])orted  Marvcy 
throughout  all  the  trials  which  this  new  heresy  in  physic  hruughl  iijion  its  author. 
His  practice  fell  off  considerably  ;  the  popular  feeling  was  greatly  excited  against 
him;  and  altogether  he  sufil-rcd  so  much,  that  he  determined  in  the  bitternca 
of  his  spirit  tu  ])ublish  no  more ;  and  it  was  only  by  great  j>cr6uaiiion  that  one  oi 
his  fi'icndfi.  Sir  George  £nt,  obtained  the  manuscript  of  his  '  £xercitaUons  on  the 
Generation  of  Animals,'  fur  publication,  sifter  it  had  lain  for  many  years  ttselesB. 
N'o  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  illustrious  physician  was  gratified  when  the 
College  placctl  his  statue  in  their  ball  during  his  lifetime.  The  2nd  of  Fubruaty, 
IGT}'!,  was  a1.<Ki  a  proud  day  to  Harvey,  for  it  exhibited  the  depth  of  his  grati- 
tude. On  that  day  he  invited  all  the  members  to  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and 
then  placed  before  them  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  entire  premises  he  had  built  and 
furnished — con vocaliun- room,  museum,  and  library.  He  subsequently  (in  1656, 
or  the  year  before  his  death)  increased  these  donations  by  the  assignment  of  a 
farm,  of  the  then  value  of  56/.  per  annum,  his  paternal  estate,  tu  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  anniversary  feast,  and  fur  the  establishment  of  an  annual  Latin 
oration.  During  the  long  period  that  Harvey  was  connected  with  the  College, 
he  apjiears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings,  some  of  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  examination  of  "empericks,"  present  a  very  curious  insight 
into  the  delusions  practised  upon  the  people.  Our  notice  of  the  mure  interest- 
ing ca.sc«  on  rccurd  cannot  perhaps  be  better  introduced  tliau  by  a  curious 
extract  we  have  chanced  upon  in  a  tract  in  the  British  Museum,  published 
during  Harvey's  life,  and  which  describes  with  remarkable  minuleneas  the 
many  varieties  uf  character  that  constituted  the  great  host  of  preu-nders  with 
which  the  College  had  then  to  deal.  It  is  long,  but  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves to  injure  its  completeness  by  mutilation  : — "The  first  that  wc  meet  with, 
who  will  needs  be  physicians,  arc  those  who  truly  are  not  educated  and  instructed 
to  this,  but  prompt  of  nature;  whose  genius  leads  them  into  it,  say  they,  and  are 
cut  out  and  configurated  for  it;  whose  base  inclination  and  the  tickling  ttch  of 
gain  is  the  />.xcemiant;  daring  anything,  which  they  have  heai-d  to  have  profited 

others,  without  any  disquisition,  cognition,  and  discrinii nation  of  cauaeft. 

Others,  that  are  vulgar  physicians,  had  rather  heal  vulgar  only,  and  In  thnc 
they  give  their  counsels:  some  also  of  favour  only,  and  being  asked;  but  the  mod 
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part  for  the  ambition  of  honour,  that  they  might  be  Ratccmed  of  wise  men, 
pOMm  this  innate    kind  of  vice.     Of  the  same  sort  are  those  dceciverft  who 

would  wem  to  he  rich,  and  therefore  give  all  their  miniBtrntions  g:ratis,  to  the 

Lclestraction  or  casual  health  of  the  people.     To  these  sutcecd  they  who  covet 

^bf  >t  tnoniei«,  but  ^>1^.  lest  they  should  seem  below  the  condition  of  great  and 

"nohlc  men,  and  deserve  nothing,  they  say,  but  do  it  for  a  common  good.     The 

liJcc  lo  theae  are  they  who  confi'ss  truly  they  are  not  physicians,  but  have  great 

akillin  physic,  and  have  their  secrets  and  receipts  from  kings,  emperors,  queens, 

a.nd  great  ladies :  for  these  are  wont  to  suborn  the  middle  sort  of  peo|>le,  which 

do  extol  the  price  of  the  medicine.     Others  there  arc  who  turn  thorasclvcs  into 

pliysicians,  who  have  been  old  soldiers,  and  now  left  the  wars ;  (these)  brag  of 

and  show  their  wounds,  and  thereby  think  and  persuade  themsolvrs  thev  have 

50t  great  experience.     Some  of  the  clergy  also,  priests,  and  poor  scholars,  that 

ha-TO  nothing  else  to  do,  most  needs  turn  ])hysician3,     Some,  silenced  ministers, 

and  ousted  of  their  benefices,  lay  hold  on  Physic-,  and  commit  force  and  violence 

to  her  bodv  ;  that  if  one  fails,  t'other  may  hold ;  and  think  their  Latin,  and  their 

coat,  the  grand  charter  to  entitle  them  to  the  practice  in  physic.     There  are  a 

g-cncration  also  who  pretend  to  Astrology,  Chiromancy,  (and  why  not  to  Cosci- 

nomancy?)  tu  Physiognomy  too;  (and  who)  dare  tamper  with   physic,  and  by 

fcdjemes.  angles,  and  configurations,  predict  not  only  diseases,  but  the  cure  also, 

a.nddo  think  themselves  able  physicians;  and  the  rather,  becnuse  they  arc  now 

matters  of  art  in,  and  instituted  bv.  the  hcavpnlv  Academy  and  College  of  Stars. 

Others  scribble  ujton  paper,  (not  the  innoxious  words  of  Salnmun)  but  rharacters, 

cKsrms  as  they  call  them,  whereby  diseases  as  well  as  devils  are  chased  away, 

and  cross  themselves  before  and  behind,  lest  the  devil  should  take  them  away, 

w-Tiling  powerful  words.     There  are  also  who  are  well  known  in  divers  idioms, 

And  pretend  to  speak  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  or  Dahnaiiac,  and  arc  loaden  with  many 

^^^^ Many  of  these  know  nothing  less  than  to  make  the  philusopher's 

^Btonc,  and  earry  about  them  propagable  mines,  with  a  perpttnal  ferment.  There 
**■«  they  again  who  pretend  to  be  baptized  Jews  (more  wicked  than  the  not 
"«pti«cd),  who  have  learned  from  the  Cabala  to  mortify  Mercury  diverse  ways, 
^ndnlso  to  prepare  poisons  variouslj*.  whirh  are  good  against  all  disea-ics,  and 
*n3iij  more.  They  brag  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  contain  the  fundaments  of  all 
•eimccB  and   the  grand  secrets  of  states  and  commonwcalllis.  and  are  big  with 

(the  prc-knowlfdge  of  futures.  They  often  cite  their  Rabbines,  the  book  of  Nc- 
holulsu,  with  the  little  Key  of  Salomon,  from  whence  they  cnn  ri-nd  things  past 
■■  Well  as  to  come.  Others  assert  the  medical  art  to  be  hereditary,  and  to 
^1  in  the  lino  of  their  own  progeny,  although  they  be  all  ftMils  or  knaves.  And 
"lea  at  last,  if  these  cannot  be  aceoiinti-d  of  among  men,  they  have  a  sure  card 
"*fy  think  to  play,  and  to  be  sure  they  will  be  received  among  women;  and  to 
^V.  end  brag  of  the  cosmetic  faculty,  of  sweet  ointments,  oils,  and  perfumes, 
**1  the  art  to  preserve  their  beauty,  or  repair  it  if  ruined ;  and  a  hundred  to  ouo 
'' thoy  have  not  a  fling  at  the  celestial  stone,  too,  of  Armenia,  whereby  they  can 
^m  ^fc  a  lar^e  catalogue  of  diseases;  for  these  are  cut  out  of  the  same  hide  with 
■  ^ttvki  and  Jews;  anything  will  serve  to  cheat  the  credulous  vulgar  of  iheir 
*"ftey.""     Alas!  how  true  the  aphorism  remains  to  this  day!    The  proceidinp;3 

*  'TIic  Vaiiily  af  iltt  CitU  ol  I'hvnc,'  bj  Nith  llri^*,  l.^iyit)taltv|Jtilw,  ItU^ 
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aj^iiinst  these  and  cnrlicr  empirics  were  collected  by  Dr.  Gootlall  in  1G84,  and 
added  to  his  work  entitled  'The  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians."  It  commences 
soou  aficr  the  foundation  of  the  society,  and  continues  till  some  few  years  after 
IJar\'cy*s  death.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  examined  during  this  period; 
tho  examination  gcDcrally  ending  in  a  fine,  and  in  an  order  to  practise  no  more. 
Contumacious  individuals  were  not  unfrequcntly  imprisoned.  We  extract  a  few 
of  the  cases  : — 

•'  In  the  fourth  year  of  this  King's  (Kdward  VI.)  rcigu,  one  Grig,  a  poulterer 
of  Surrey,  taken  among  the  ]>coplc  for  a  prophet,  in  curing  of  divers  diseaaca  by 
Word  and  prayer,  and  saying  he  would  not  take  money,  &c.,  was,  by  command 
of  tliD  £arl  of  Warwick  and  other  of  the  council,  sot  on  a  scaffold  in  the  town  uf 
Croydon,  in  Surrey,  with  a  jiaper  on  his  breast,  whereon  was  writleu  his  deceitful 
and  liypoc-ritiral  dialings ;  and  afler  that,  on  the  8th  of  September,  set  on  a 
pillory  in  Southwark."  "  Of  the  like  counterfeit  phj-sician,"'  says  Stow,  "  have  I 
noted  (in  the  Summary  of  my  Chronicles,  anno  138J)  to  be  set  on  horucback* 
his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  the  same  tail  in  his  hand  as  a  bridle,  a  collar"  (not  of 
SS)  "about  his  neck,  a  whetstone  on  his  ba'ast,  and  so  led  through  the  City  of 
London  with  ringing  of  baauns,  and  banished." 

In  Queen  KUzabcth's  reign,  "Pnul  Buck,  a  very  impudent  and  ignorant  cm- 
jtiric,''  was  sent  to  tho  Compter  in  Wood  Street ;  ujion  which  no  less  a  personage 
than  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  wrote  to  request  his  discharge.  Other  noble  per- 
sons also  inlciTcrcd  in  his  favour,  but  without  efTcct.  Sir  Francis  frequently 
iip])ear8  in  the  light  of  a  petitioner  for  oppressed  "  cmpcricks,"  in  behalf  too  of 
her  Majesty.  He  thus  writes  to  Dr.  ttifford  concerning  one  Margaret  Kcnnix : — 
■'  Whereas  licretoforc  by  her  Majesty's  commandnient  ujmn  tljc  pitiful  coinplaiiit 
of  Margaret  Kennis  I  wrote  unto  Dr.  Symonds,  the  president  of  your  coltego 
and  fellowship  of  ])hyBicians  within  the  City,  signifying  how  that  it  was  her  Mtgb- 
ncss's  jileasure  that  the  poor  woman  should  be  jK-rmittcd  by  you  quietly  to  prac- 
tise and  minister  to  tho  curing  of  diseases  and  wounds,  by  the  means  of  certain 
simples,  in  the  application  whereof  it  seemeth  God  hath  given  her  an  especial 
knowledge,  to  tho  Iwnefit  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  chiefly  fur  the  bettiT  main- 
tt:naneo  of  h<T  impotent  husband  and  charge  of  family,  who  wholly  depend  of 
the  exercise  of  her  skill.  Forasmuch  as  1  am  notr  informed  she  is  restrained 
cither  by  you,  or  some  other  of  your  college,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  jdeasun*, 
to  practise  any  longer  her  said  manner  of  numstering  of  simples,  as  she  hath 
done,  whereby  her  undoing  is  likely  to  ensue,  unless  she  may  be  jKrmittcd  iu 
continue  the  use  of  her  knowledge  on  that  behalf;  1  shall  therefore  desire  yiio 
forthwith  to  take  order  amongst  youraelvea  for  the  re-admitting  her  into  the 
(|uiet  exercise  of  her  small  talent,  lest  by  the  renewing  of  her  complaint  to  hrr 
Majesty  through  your  hard  dealing  towards  her,  you  procure  further  inconvc* 
niencc  thereby  to  yourself  than  perhaps  you  should  be  willing  to  fall  out.'" 
In  these  last  lines,  the  wilful  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  speaks  as  plainly  a* 
if  she  had  herself  nTittcn  and  signt- d  them.  The  College,  however,  while  highly 
n-Bpcctful.  was  cxn-edingly  firm,  jdcnding  its  rights^  and  the  utility  of  their  |)re- 
srrvalifm  for  the  general  good.     ]n  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  tlicy  gained  tho  day. 

"  Simon  Forniari,  a  pretended  astrologer  and  g^cat  imjiostor,  appearing  bcfoni 
the  president  and  censors,  confessed  that  he  had  practised  physic  in  Kngland 
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1^     sixteen  years,  and  two  years  in  London.  .  .  .  lie  boasted  tbal  he  madt;  tux  of 
no  other  help  for  the  discovery  ordibteinjuT  but  his  EiihemvridcEi,  and  that  by 

Pthc  heavenly  signs,  aspects  and  constcltatiuns  of  the  pluncts,  he  could  jiruscntly 
know  every  disease  Being  cxaininwl  in  the  principles  o(  tt^tw/wmi/  as  well  as 
in  the  ek-menls  of  pbyKJc,  he  answered  so  absuixlly  and  ridiculously,  that  it  caused 
great  sport  and  mirth  amongst  the  nuditorH."  He  was  fined  and  rfprinmnded, 
Ivnt,  t-ontjnnin^  to  practise,  the  College  comniitti'd  hini  to  prison  Lwo  or  throo 
yuars  afterwards,  when  he  was  discharged  by  the  Lord  Keeper  (BurgUleyJ.    In  a 

I  low  months  he  vas  again  imprisoned,  and  when  hu  left  the  gaol,  "  he  lied  to 
T.atnhftli   as  a  place   of  protection    against  the  College  oiricers ;"  and  on  his 
r«^fuaing  uncc  more  to  appear  before  llic  College,  he  was  prosecutctl  ut  law. 
Among  the  other  cases  brought  before  the  Council  in  the  reigns  of  Klizabcth, 
«l»tnes,  and  Charles  L,  was  that  of  Francis  Anthony,  who  killed  patients  wilh  an 
•■  aurum  potabilc  ;'  Mrs.  Wuodhouse,  a  f;imou»  tm])iric  living  atKingsland,  who 
being  "examined  of  the  virtues  of  medicines,  and  asked  (irst  her  opinion  of 
H  ppppcr,  she  said  it  was  cold:  violets  and  strawberries,  cold  and  dry,*'  and  who 
Hcurcd  people  "bewitched  and    plunet-strurk ;"    George  Butler,   who,   being  a 
■  *•  Icing's  servant,  refused  to  come  till  twice  cited,  and  then  showed  a  licence  from 
~lii«  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;"   (his  charges  and  mode  of  obtaining 
pa.ymeu(  seem  to  have  been  as  peculiar  as  hi»  practice  ;  to  one  woman  "  he  gave 
-*^    ^>ilU.  ftir  which  he  expected  30>-.  a-piccc  ;  to  another  he  gave  4  purges. 
**"d  hiid  her  petticoat  in  pawn;")  and  Dr.  Leightun,  a  Scotch  puritan  preacher, 
^  who,  for  the  publication  of  a  book  reflecting  u]iun  the  Queen  and  tite  bimhops, 
^  nad    been  so  infamously  treated  by  the  Star  Chamber  of  Laud  and  Cliarli-s  I. 
He  said  he  practised  under  his  doctor's  degree  taken  at  I^ydcn ;  but  giving  no 
***liafaction,  and  being  [H-rvcrsc  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  was  interdicte<l.     Ho 
*»icn  endeavoured  to  procure  a  licence,  which  %vas  refused  on  account  of  his  being 
1^  holy  orders.     "  But  he  still  persisting  to  practise  in  London  or  within  seven 
*uil<^^  he   was  arrested,  and  afU'rwards  ex-nsured,  Iwu/uum  in/iimis,  he  having 
^'^O  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  lost  his  ears."     We  conclude  with  two 
**■  Hot  the  least  curious  cases  of  the  whole.     In  the  examination  of  John  Lamb 
^^'^eura  the  following  passage : — "  Being  asked  in  astrology  what  house  he  looketh 
^nlo  tfi  know  a  disease,  or  the  event  ofit,  ami  liuw  the  Luiil  Asceudant  should 
*tand  thereto — he  nnswereth,  he  looks  for  the  sixth  house ;  which  being  disfn-oret!, 
^'^  Kaith  he  understands  nothing  therein.''    It  is  evident  from  this  as  well  as  from 
**  "ruutn'fi  examination  ihat  the  censors  of  ihe  College  themselves  dabbled  ucrasiun' 
^*l>  in  iistrulogical  leuniing.  The  last  case  is  thus  rccordetl: — "  In  the  Itithycarof 
"o  King's  (Charles  I .)  reign,  an  order  was  sent  to  the  College  from  the  Star  Cham- 
W*r  to  examine  the  pretended  cures  of  one  Levcrett,  who  said  that  he  was  n  seventh 
"^'tt.und  undeiiouk  the  curing  of  several  diseases  by  btroaking."  Accordingly  various 
*_*aniiMatiun»  tijok  place,  and  very  amusing  it  is  to  read  the  account  cf  the  exjie- 
'^ttiiiits  jierfonncd  in  them  before  the  grave  censors,  and  other  learned  fellows  of 
*hci  College,  who  watched  from  day  to  day  the  results  of  the  "  streaking"  procees 
*^*i  tho  patients  brought  to  be  submitted  to  it.     On  more  than  one  occasion  wc 
"•^J  the  name  of  llarrer/  among  the  examiners.     Of  course  the  imposture  or 
^^•lusion  was  cxjxsed ;  hut  it  suunda  somewhat  strangely  when  wc  hear  it  stated 
^  aggravation  of  his  offence  by  '■  W.  Clowes,  Scrjeant-Surg*-on  to  his  Majesty," 
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that  he.  T^evcrett,  "  scornfully  sllghteth  liis  Majesty's  sacred  gift  of  healing  (by 
his  blessed  hand)  that  disease  commonly  called  the  King's  ci-il.  in  comparisoa  to 
Ai»  cure  ;  to  the  dishonour  of  his  Majesty  amongat  his  snbjecl*."  It  n-ould  be 
difficult  now  to  discover  why  "stroaking"  should  not  be  as  good,  as  "touching.* 
With  all  its  triumphs,  learning  has  much  to  look  back  upon  in  its  aanals,  from 
which  it  should  derive  lessons  of  tulcralion  and  humility. 

We  hare  neither  space  nor  desire  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  disputes  in 
which  the  College  has  been  engaged;  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  them  be 
forgotten  in  the  oblivion  towards  which  they  arc  tending.  How  fiercely  the«e 
controversicB  have  raged  may  be  judged  fi-om  the  fact  that  between  1G65  and 
1810  above  fifty  pamphWu  are  known  to  have  been  published.  Many  amusing 
passages  might  be  cuUud  from  this  overwhelming  mass  of  disputation.  From 
the  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  SalTold"  it  appears  that  the  Physicians 
attacked  the  empirics  with  their  pen  as  well  as  with  their  Acts  of  Parliament. 

"  Lament,  ye  damsels  of  our  London  city, 
Paur  unprovidt'd  girls,  dio'igh  fair  and  wilty  ; 
Wlio  marked  would  to  bis  Iioubc  in  couples  rome 
To  undereiBiicI  your  tnatrimonial  doom ; 
To  know  what  kind  of  iiirn  you  wrre  to  niMxy, 
And  how  long  tmi4%  poor  tilings,  you  were  to  tarry. 
Ymir  orarif  is  silent :  nunc  can  tel) 
Oil  whom  hi»  ii>tT<>lo|fic  mantle  Mi. 
For  he  when  nick  r<?fw^rHi  ttie  t>Octor*8  tid. 
And  only  to  Ijis  pill.-,  dfvolion  ]iiiid  ; 
V>I  it  wM  Mir^ly  »  mosit  Mid  diM«ler. 
The  Bsucy  pills  Ht  laitt  should  kill  their  mislcr.** 

The  "Reasons  humbly  offered  by  the  Company  exercising  the  trade  and  mystery 
of  Upholder  (or  Undertaker),  against  part  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  vieving* 
Bciirching.  and  examining  Drugs  and  Medicines  "  (in  1724),  humorouslr  ridicule* 
the  opposition  made  to  the  passing  of  tlu-  act  in  question.    Wc  have  only  space  for 
the  following  extract :— "  As  the  Company  hare  an  undisputed,  right  in,  and  upon, 
the  bodies  of  all  and  every  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  m-c  conceive  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  though  not  absolutely  depriving  them  of  their  iaid  right,  might  keep 
them  out  of  possession  by  unreasonable  delay,  to  the  great  detriment  of  that 
Company  atid  Clicir  numerous  families.     Wc  hope  it  wilt  be  considered,  thsl 
there  are  inuUitudi.-sof  noccssitous  heira  and  penurious  parents, persDQs  in  pinch* 
ing  circumstances  with  numerous  families  of  children,  wives  that  have    lived 
long,  many  robust  aged  wuiiien   with  great  jointures,  elder  brothers  with  had 
understandings,  single  heirs  of  great  estates,  whereby  the  collateral  line  is  for 
ever  excluded,  reversionary  patents  and  reversionary  promises  of  preferment, 
Ir-ascs  upon  single  lives,  and  play  debts  upon  Joint  lives;  and  that  the  prrsciiis 
•o  aggrieved  have  no  hope  of  being  speedily  relieved  any  other  way  than  by  tlic 
dispensing  of  drui^s  and  medicines  in  the  manner  thev  now  arc;  burying  alint 
being  judged  repugnant   to   the  knuwn  laws  of  the  kingtlom."     There  is  alw 
one    interesting    featui-e    of    the»e    s<iuabbles    which    tnay    be    noticed    without 
bn'aking  the  rule  wc  have  set  down  for  our  guidance;  we  refer  to  the  di5])iitc 
between  the  College  and  the  A ]futhc caries'  Company.     Towards  the  close  of  llic 
sevoDtceuth  century  the  apothecaries  of  Jfxindon  began  generally  lo  prescribe  u 
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weU  M^WBfSbo  medicines.  The  College  resisted  this  iaroad  on  their  domain ; 
and  e8tat>ti6lied,  by  way  of  retaliation  it  is  said,  a  Dispensary  at  their  hall  for  the 
■ale  of  medicines  to  the  poor  at  prime  cost,  An  animated  literary  war  now  broko 
out;  and  amongst  tho  other  productions  of  the  occasioa  was  Qarth's  Batirical 
poem  of  'The  DiBin.'n8ary.'  We  cannot  lictter  commence  our  description  of  the 
edifice  in  Warwick  Lane  than  vith  a  brief  extract  from  the  witty  physician's 
verses : — 

"  N'ot  far  from  that  man  nplpJtratpd  plaoe* 

Wticrt^  angry  JuAtW  fthoKs  her  «wfu)  ftoe, 

Where  litUc  villains  mutt  submit  10  taXt, 

That  gTr«t  onn  may  «rgoy  the  world  in  tute. 

There  bIkiuIi  a  doiiir  mfjt^lic  lo  the  ri^lit, 

Atid  ttiiu|)ti)OU]i  xrclx'*  W«r  )U>  awful  height ; 

A  gntdci)  gloljf,  plitcvd  !irgh  with  arlful  ikl]], 

Seems  to  the  dieUiit  night  s  KiUted  pi]]." 

The  removal  of  the  College  from  Amen  Comer  was  owing  to  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, which  entirely  destroyed  the  buildings,  including  those  erected  by  Harvey, 
the  statue  of  the  latter,  and  the  library,  with  the  exception  of  about  1*20  folio 
Toliunes.     For  the  next  few  years  the  members  met  at  the  house  of  the  President. 
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plwOLiI  e>>tlefi),  Municfc  Un*.  inil.j 


In  1669  apiece  of  ground  was  purchased  in  Warwick  I*anc,  and  in  1670  the 
vdtfice  was  begun,  from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     It  was  opened  in 
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1674,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  George  EdI.     Wc  need  not  duscribo  iho  front 
of   this  buildiHg;    Gnrth's  rcracs  and  the  engraving  convey  a  sufficient  idea- 
Thp  general  style  of  the  architecture,  wc  may  oliserve.  ran  scarcely  be  said  to  h^ 
worthy  of  the  genius  thai  produced  St.  Paul's      It  was,  however,  a  siimjituou*^  ^ 
decorated  building  in  the  interior,  ai,  fortunately,  we  may  yet  sec;  thuighoi^ 
local  historians  generally   ]iasE   it  without    particular   notice.      Since   the  It 
removal  of  the  society,  this  their  once  favourite  and  splendid  hall  has  been  enU; 
desecrated.    Tho  octangular  porch  of  entrance,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  no  longer 
exhibits  on  its  floor  "  the  dust,  Iirnahcd  off  from  learned  feet;"— no  lunger  now, 
M  of  old,  docs  the  costcrmongcr  of  the  neighbouring  market   peep   into  that 
myMtcrious  place,  and  wonder  whether  its  owners,  who  worked  such  miracles  upon 
every  l>ody  else,  ever  allowed  themselves  to  die;— no  longer  docs  the  young 
afUcitor  of  the  Rote  gazo  his  soul  away  in  admiration  as  one  of  the  very  men 
themselves  (gods,  rather,  to  his  credulous  fancy) 


" his  cQlry  mide, 

BRucnili  tlio  inmiciiK'  full  bottom'^  stiadc. 
While  die  gilt  cane  with  Bolcmn  pride 
Tu  each  wi|^ai:iDUS  tiasr  a|)|ilicd, 
Sc^-incd  but  a  iicccwiary  prop 
To  bear  that  weight  of  wig  at  top," 

Butchers  and  meat  fdl  tho  outer  ]iurch,  butchers  and  meat  fill  the  quadrangle 
within,  now  so  divided  off  and  covered  over  fur  their  pur|>u!H.'s,  that  it  ia  some 
time  before  one  can  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  court,  or  the  principal  build- 
ings of  tlic  College  which  still  surround  it     The  interior  of  the  octangular  pile 
above  the  porch  formed  the  lecture-room,  which  is  light  and  very  lofty,  l»cing 
open  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  edifice.    The  general  nhape  and  character  of  this 
building  arc  preserved  throughout;  the  porch  is  octangular;  there  are  eight  exte- 
rior faces  to  the  part  above,  with  eight  windows,  and  the  same  with  the  lantern 
over  the  doniu.    Tlie  room  is  now  unused.     Crossing  the  comer  of  the  market  or 
court  tu  the  Icit,  wc  find  the  way  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  old  College, 
now  used  in  the  business*  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  entire  premises  belong. 
We  are  now  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  building.     As  we  look  arout  d  and  above 
at  the  great  size  and  noble  proportions  of  this  jdace,  wc  begin  first  to  have  a  con- 
sciousness oFthe  ])re8cnre  of  its  illiistriinis  architect.     The  hall  Is  probably  sixty 
f(i!t  high  from  floor  to  cfiling.  and  perhaps  about  twcnty-lbur  feet  by  twenty 
square.     A  truly  magnificent  staircase  runs  upwards  through  it,  the  balusters 
mo«t  elaliuralcly  carved.     The  ceiling  is  elegantly  decorated  in  panels.     Rijjht 
up  the  centre  of  the  place  extends  a  round  sliafl  containing  a  geometrical  stair- 
case within,  cixcted  by  the  present  projirietors.  as  the  mode  of  communicatioa  to 
the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  building.  From  the  staircase  wc  pass  into  tlio  dining- 
room,  abuut  bixty  feet  long  by  twenty-four  wide,  which  has  a  ceiling  that  must 
at  oneo  exuite  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.     It  is  divided   into  three  jiarts ;  a 
great  circle  in  the  centr(j  and  a  large  oval  on  each  side,  the  whole  formed  by  very 
dce]>  and  elaborate  stucco  ornaments  of  foliage,  flowers,  8tc.,  on  a  beautiful  light- 
blue  ground.     Each  of  the  figures  is  set  in  a  rich  border,  filling  u]>  all  thf 
remaining  spaco  of  the  ceiling.    A  verj-  broad  cornice  of  similar  character  cslcod* 

*  Bnttion  auU  Dr.u*  Fmuuhn. 
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ruuuti  the  room.     The  ouk  carvings  also  Jescrvc  iniiiulc  attention.    They  consist 
of  the  framt-wurk  in  which  the    rich  marble  of  the  diinmry-picccs  is  set,  the 
bole)  ornamental  vrrcaths.  Sir.,  above,  and  of  a  gallery  fixed  agninst  the  wall  near 
the  ceiling,  which  etood  fonncrly  in  the  library  beneath,  now  lost  in  the  alter- 
ations of  the  College.     The  body  of  the  gallery  is  suppovtcd  by  bracket*  curved 
ail  over,  and  of  a  very  handsome  massive  character;  and  the  upiwr  rail  by  figures 
of  children  (instead  of  balusters),  tlicir  lower  parU  merged  into  pedestals.     The 
hstll  is  lighted  by  live  arched  windows.     Beyond  this  room  is  a  smaller  one  as  to 
loHglh,  but  decorated  in  the  same  rich  style.     So  completely  is  the  view  of  the 
l*rincipal  buildings  of  the  college  shut  out  from  the  court  bclo\v  by  the  roof  with 
^■£a  numerous  skylights  thrown  over  the  court,  that  but  for  tlie  courtesy  of  the 
^jiroj.rlftorR  wc  should  l»c  unable  to  notice   cither  that  or  the  two  statues  of 
CThwrles  U.  and  Sir  John  Cutler  still  existing  there,  and  to  the  last  of  which  a 

turicus  story  is  annexed.     Passing  through  s.  window  of  the  counting-house, 
io*vcver,  M'c  get  on  to  the  roof  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  there,  walking 
l>oiit  among  the  skylights  projecting  upwanls  breast  high,  look  around  us  at  our 
siBurc.     On  the  north  and  south  are  the  buildings  which  enclose  two  sides  of  the 
<l»andr:ingle,  formerly  used  as  places  of  residence  by  the  college  officci-s.     On  tlic 
■^voHtis  the  principal  front  of  the  College,  consisting  of  two  chief  stories,  the  lower 
<J«?coraled  with  Ionic  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  just  appear  above  our  feet,  the 
■^•g'bcr  by  Corinthian,  and  by  a  pediment  in  the  centre  at  the  tup.     Immediately 
^»*c;in;ath   the  pediment  is  the  statue  of  Charles  11.,  with  a  Latin  inscription. 
^^itic  of  the  stones  in  which  it  la  inscribed  have  been  removed  for  the  formntinn 
^*f"  a  window ;  they  arc  preseivcd,  however,  with  that  care  which  lias  evidently 
^•■naracturizcd  all  the  alterations  of  the  proprietors,  who  certainly  have  injured 
the  original  building  and  its  decorations  as  little  as  possible.     On  the  east  is  the 
B['*<itangulai  pile,  and  its  somewhat  mean-looking  dome ;  with  the  gilt  ball  or  "  pill  " 
fcbove,  and  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Cutler  below.     ■'  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss,"  says 
"t^itnant,  "  to  learn  how  so  much  respect  was  shown  to  a  character  so  stigiratized 
•or  avarice.     I  think  myself  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Warren  for  the  extraordinary 
"^story.     It  ftpjicars  by  the  annals  of  the  College,  that  in  the  year  1671  a  con- 
*"Jorable  sum  of  money  had  been  subscribed  by  the  fellows  for  the  erection  of 
*  •tcw  college,  the  old  one  having  been  consumed  in  the  great  fire  eight  years 
^'<)rc.     It  also  apjwars  that  Sir  John  Culler,  a  near  relation  of  Dr.  \VTiistIer, 
^<^  president,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  benefactor.  A  committee  was  npjiointcd 
"*  ^vnit  upon  Sir  John  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  intentions.     He  accepted  their 
•"anfea,  renewed  his  pi-omise,  and  specified  the  part  of  the  building  of  whiih  he 
'"tended  to  bear  the  expense.     In  the  year  IG80  Blalues  in  honour  of  the  king 
.     ^^  Sir   John  were  voted    by  the  members  ;  and   nine  years  afterwanls,   the 
B     *^llcge  being  then  completed,  it  was  resolved  to  borrow  money  of  Sir  John 
^S'<*tler  to  discharge  the  College  debt;  but  the  sum  is  not  sjiecifitd.     It  appears. 
**o^^cve^,  that  in  1690  Sir  John's  executors  made  adcmnnd  on  the  College  of 
**^Ven  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was  supposed  to  include  the  money  actually 
H    *^t — the  money  pretended  tt»  be  given,  /ml  *c/  datcn  as  a  dfhi  in  tiir  John's 
■  w&ol-j— and  the  interest  on  both.    Lord  Radnor,  however,  and  Mr.  Boulter,  Sir 
•'<jhii  Cutler's  executors,  were  prevailed  on  to  acce]>t  two  thousand  iwunds  from 
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which  he  ncrer  perforrrnMj,  oVtaincfl  bim  the  stattic,  and  the  liberality  of  bifi  oo- 
ciitoK  has  kept  it  in  its  place  ever  since.  But  the  College  wisely  have  obliterated 
the  inscriptiun  which,  in  the  warmth  of  it«  gratitude,  it  had  placed  bcneatb 
the  figure — 

OmNIS    Ct;TLBRl   CBDAT    LaUOR    AmpHITHEATRO." 

In  this  building  the  fellows  of  the  College  continued  to  hold  their  meptingB 
till  18*25,  when,  as  Dr.  Marmirhnel  ulwervcs  in  his  iiilcnsting  little  volume, 
'  The  Gold-headed  Cano,'^"  The  change  of  fashion  having  overeome  the  gemut 
hci."  they  removed  to  their  present  building  at  the  comer  of  Pall  Mall  East  and 
Trafalgar  Square.     Thither  let  us  follow  them. 

This  elegant  building,  ererted  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  was  opened  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1825.  with  a  Latin  oration  delivered  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry  Halford. 
The  style,  as  will  be  pcrcLnvcd  from  a  glance  at  our  engraving,  is  the  Greeinn 
Ionic:  the  portico,  though  not  remarkable  for  originality,  is  beautiful.      Tba 
interior  very  happily  confirms  the  jiromi»e  of  the  exterior.     An  air  of  sumptuous 
elegance  reigns  thrimghout.  made  only  the  more   impreasivo  by  the  sense  of 
repose  and  dignity  conveyed  by  the  general  solitude  of  the  apartments,  and  by 
their  airy  and  noble  proportions.     A  door  on  the  left  of  the  cntranee>hall  leads 
into  the  dining-room,  lighted  by  a  range  of  six  windows  overlooking  Trafalgar 
fjquare,  and  having  a  chastely   beautiful  ceiling.     Pillars  of  green  and  wlitta 
marble  (imitation)  decorate  the  northern  end  of  the  room.     Over  the  fireplace  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  a  fine  face,  that  of  Harney,  the  eminent  physician  of  the  period 
iif  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  it  has  licen  said,  "  Ue  was  a  consummate  scholar 
without  pedantry,  a  complete  philosopher  without  anv  taint  of  infidelity,  learned 
without  vanity,   grave  without  morosencss,  solemn  without  prcciscncss,  pleasant 
without  levity,  regular  without  formality,  nice  without  effeminaey.  generous  with- 
out prodigality,  and  religious  without  hypocrisy  ''     When,  during  the  civil  wan, 
the  property  of  the  College   at  Amen  Corner  was  condemned,   as  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  and  put  up  to  public  auction,  Dr  Harney  became  tbe 
purchaser,    and   two  years  Inter  settled   it  in  perpetuity  on  the  College.    A 
valuable  MS.  of  Harney's  is  preserved  in  the  library — his  notes  and  criticisms 
on  ArlBtopiianrs,     Here  also  are  tbe  portraits  of  Sir  Edmund  King,  and  Dr. 
Freind,  the  well-known  historian  of  medicine.     King  was  one  among  the  phllo* 
sophcrs  of  his  time  to  exhibit  the  experiment  of  the  transfusion  of  blood.     He 
caused,  for  instance,  the  blood  of  a  young  dog  to  be  transfused  into  the  reins  of 
one  almost  blind  with  age.  and  which  could  hardly  move:  in  two  hours  it  bq[aa 
to  leap  and  frisk.      It  was  probably  while  exhibiting  some  of  these  experiments 
before  Charles  II..  who  had  a  tastf  fur  e-xperimental  philosophy,  that  tbe  Kiog 
suddenly  full  <m  the  Hour  an  if  di;ad.     Dr.  King,  without  waiting  fur  the  advico 
of  the  royal   physicians,  which  must  have  come   too  late,  tioldly   put  aside  ibe 
flangcr  tu  himself  in  case  of  failure,  and  immediately  bled  the  Monarch,  who  tbpn 
recovered  his  senses.     The  Council  ordered  him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounib 
iVjf  this  service,  uhtek  ti-m  ntcrr  paiil.     The  portrait  of  Dr.  Freind,  in  his  full* 
bottomed  wig  and  brown  velvet  coat,  reruinds  us  of  an  anecdote  crotlilable  alike 
to  the  profession  and  human  nature.    During  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpol^, 
Freind  was  elected   membur  for  Launccstun,  and  diBlinguished  himself  br  »on«> 
able  speeches  against  the  policy  of  the  governmcat-     He  was  support!  to  hatT 
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hnd  a  hand  in  Bishop  Atlerbury'g  plot,  u  it  wus  dctiignatcd.  Tor  the  restoration 

H  of*  the  Scnarts — at  all  cventa  h»  apokt?  in  the  prelate's  favour.    He  waa  consc- 

"  quently  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1722,  the   Ilabcns  Corpus  Act  being  at  the 

period  sua|>cndcd.     Here  he  lay  for  some  months,  during  wliich  his  practice,  of 

course,  passed   into  other  hands,   but  chiedy   into   his   friend   Mead's.     This 

^ci.cltnirable  man,  however,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to   procure   Fretnd'a 

Hrt.*I(.*aae,  which  he  was  at  last  (.•nablcd   tu  aceumplish  through  the  minister's  rc- 

Hquiring  his  own  medical  as&istance.    Mt'ad  went,  urged  everything  he  could  think 

"in  favour  of  the  captive,  and  finally  refused  to  ]jrcscnbc  titt  Frcind  waa  at-t  iit 

lilK-Tty.     Scarcely  had  the  lilu-rated  physician   reached   his  liome,  when   Mead 

prrsented  him  with  five  thousand  guineas,  being  the  sum  he  had  received  from 

Frcind's  patients  during  his  imprisonment!     An  act  like  this  must  have  made 

that  impris-.mmcnt  ever  afterwards  appear  to  Frcind  the  brightest  spot  in  his 

lifetime,  whilst  the  world  derived  a  considerable  benefit  from  the  same  event. 

In    the   Tower   Freind   wrote   the  entertaining   and   valuable  history  we  have 

L  »iH!nlioncd. 

H       Returning  to  the  entrance  hall,  and  ascending  the  stairs  which  turn  off  to  the 

H  Hght  and  to  the  left  towards  the  gallery  or  landing  on  the  top,  we  cannot  but 

'  "paUAe  a  moment  to  admire  the  exceedingly  beautiful  character  and  pro])ortion  of 

tKia  part  «f  the  building.     Here  are  a  pair  of  folding  doors  in  front  leading  into 

the    library,  and  a  single  door  on  the  right  opening  upon  the  Censor's  room. 

Tbis  apartment,  with   ita   rich  oak   panelUnf^    and   pillared   walls,    is   rich    in 

pictures  and  busts,  and  in  the  almost  IntcnnlnabLe  scrivs  of  memories  which 

\aveiA  these  works  of  art  with  a  higlier  interest  tlian  art  alone  can  bestow. 


SjlenJauB.  fton  ■  iw^eai  tj  M.  Bnl*. 


^.^Qcnham  is  here,  with  his  iine  massive  face  and  hia  long  and  flowing  silvery 
^»  During  the  civil  wars  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  King. 
**J(I«i]iam  has  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  of  hia  profession  to  discard  mere 
^"^rr,  and  apply  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  nature  and  facts.  His  practice 
^''o  writings  accordingly  make  an  era  in  medical  history.  For  the  same  reason 
«e  obtained  tlie  names  of  the  English  Hippocrates  and  the  Father  of  English 
*>ttiidne.     Here,  too,  is  Linacrc,  with  his  amaLl  ruddy  features,  hollow  checks. 
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thoughtful  eye,  aird  partittilarly  exprcwjivo  mouth — a  Jclightrully  {(namt-looking 
face  in  iiH  its  seriousness.     Over  tliis  picture  arc  the  College  arms  in  oak,  with 
the  ahii-IJ  richly  cinblaxoned.     Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  here,  with  his  interesting 
anil  pootical  face  richly  set  off  by  the  dark  shadow  of  his  hair  and  of  the  ba<>k- 
ground  of  the  picture.     His  chin    and   upper   lip  aro   partially  covered  with 
moustaches  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  his  beard  is  peaked.     The  pcnetraliDg  yet 
absorbed  expression  of  the  eye  strongly  reminds  you  of  the  man  whom  nothing 
could  disturb  from   his   n.M*eriea.     The  sudden   fall  of  the  cannon-shot  which 
failed  to  disturb  the  self-possession  of  Charh-s  of  Sweden  whilat   writing  his 
despatches  would  most  likely  have  been  unpcrccivcd  by  Browne.     "  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  great  business  of  men.     In  that  awful  year  when  Charles  I. 
went  in  person  to  seize  five  mcmbci-s  of  the  Commons'  House — when  the  streets 
resounded  with  shouts  of  '  Privilege  of  Parliament  I"  and  the  King's  coach  was 
assailed  by  the  pmphelic  cry,  'To  your  tents,  O  Israeli* — in  that  year,  m  fact, 
when  the  civil  war  first  broke  out,  and  when  most  men  of  literary  power  were 
drawn  by  the  excitement  of  the  crisis  into  patriotic  controversy  on  cither  side — 
appeared  the  culm  and  meditative  reveries  of  the  '  Religio  Medici.*     Tho  war 
raged  on.     It  was  a  struggle  lietwccn  all  the  elements  of  govcmmenl.     England 
was  torn  by  convulsions,  and  red  with  blood.     Kut  Browne  was  trancjuilly  pre- 
jiaring  his  '  Psendodoxia  Epidcmica;'  as  if  errors  about  basilisks  and  griffins 
were  the  fatal  epidemic  of  the  timcj  and  it  was  published  in  due  order  in  that 
year,  when  the  cause  which  (he  author  advocated,  as  far  as  he  could  advocate 
anything  political,  lay  at  its  last  gasp.     The  King  dies  on  the  scaffold.     The 
Prutcctorate  succeeds.  Men  arc  again  fighting  on  paper  the  solemn  cause  already 
decided  in  the  field.     Drawn  from  visions  more  sublime^ forsaking  studies  mere 
intricate  and  vast  than  those  of  the  poetical  sage  of  Norwich — diverging  from  a 
career  bounded  by  the  most  splendid  goal — foremost  in  tho  ranks  shines  the 
flaming  flword  of  Milton:  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  lost  in  the  quincunx  of  the  ancient 
gardens  ;  and  the  year  IG5S  beheld  tho  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  aud  the  jiul)- 
lication  of  tho 'Hydriotaphia.*"*      Tho  pleasant,  good-humoured  face  of  Sir 
Sauuicl  Garth  enlivens  the  renaor's  room.     One  wonders  where  the  original  of 
such  a  picture  could  havi^   found  a  mifficient  stock  of  ill  nature  to  commence 
satirist.     Ah  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift  had  certainly  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
perhaps  it  was  from  n  deficiency  of  ill  nature  that  '  The  Dispensary '  Is  not  a  gn-sl 
poem !     Sufficient  then  for  its  author  be  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  man.     ^Vho 
will  not  revere  the  memory  of  Garth,  when  they  consider  lliat  lo  him  DrydcB 
was  indebted  fur  a  suitable  interment,  when  a  personage  of  high  rank  forgot  tho 
duty  he  had  sought  ?  He  caused  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  po<'t  to  l»e  broughl 
to  WarM'ick  lAine,  and  thero  pronounred  an  oration  over  lluMn,  then  set  on  foot  C 
subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  and  ultimately  attended  lh« 
snlfiimity  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  was  conveyetlon  the  1 3th  of  May,  \700, 
uilh  a  train  of  above  a  hundred  coaches.    Among  the  other  portraits  of  the  room 
are  those  of  Cardinal  Wolacy,  Henry  VHI,  (which  Malcolm  thinks  is  either  by 
or  from  Holbein),  and  Andreiui  Vesalius,  the  famous  Italian  anatomist,  whose  wild- 
looking  aspct'L  seems  in  strange  harmony  with  his  uuhajtpy  fortunes.    In  voyaging 

*  KJial»U{rU  Review,  Oclndir,  1830. 
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firoTa  Padna  to  Venice  in  1  ^M,  ho  was  shipn  recked  on  the  isle  of  Zanto,  and  there 
poriihed  hy  hunf^r.  Four  marble  husts  in  addition  adorn  the  pcnsor's  room :  those 
of  Sir  Henry  Ilalford,  Sydenham,  Mead,  and  Bailtie.  With  an  nnecdotc  of  the 
latter  ffc  quit  this  interesting  ajiartmcnt.  Bailiie  was  occasionally  very  in-itabte, 
»ii<l  indisjK>Eed  to  attend  to  the  dct»iU  of  an  uninteresting  story.  After  listening 
with  torture  to  a  prosing  account  from  a  lady  who  ailed  su  little  that  she  was 
g;ouig  lo  an  opera  that  evening,  he  had  happily  escaped  from  the  room,  when  he 
vrata  urgently  ro(|ucstcd  to  Btcp  up-stairs  again;  it  was  to  ask  him  whether  on 
her  return  from  the  opera  she  might  eat  some  oysters:  "Yes,  ma'am,"  said 
BaiUie,  "  shclU  and  nil." 

The  library  t«  a  truly  splendid  room.  It  is  very  long,  broad,  and  high,  lighted 
by  three  beautiful  lanterns  iu  the  ceiling,  which  in  of  the  most  elegant  charncter. 
X'lie  walls  consist  of  two  stories,  marked  at  intervals  by  flat  oaken  pillars  below. 
and  rlusti-rs  of  flat  and  round  imitation-marble  pillars  above,  A  gallery  extends 
along  the  second  story  all  round  the  room,  and  the  wall  is  there  fitted  u|rwith 
bookcases,  hidden  by  crimson  curtains,  containing  preparations;  amongst  others 
turc  some  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  constructed  by  Harvey,  and  most  pro- 
batly  used  by  him  in  the  very  lectures  before  referred  to.  The  books,  chiefly 
tHe  gift,  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Dort-hcster,  who  left.  Ins  library  to  the  College,  arc 
'angcd  round  the  walla  of  the  lower  story.  From  the  gallery  a  narrow  staircase 
lesfcdi  up  into  a  small  theatre,  or  locturc-room,  where  arc  some  interesting  busts 
ftTid  pictures,  among  the  latter  a  fine  portrait  of  nunter.  The  most  interesting 
Works  of  art  in  the  library  are  the  two  portraits  which  adorn  the  compartments  of 
*ho  wall  near  the  ends  of  the  room.  One  is  of  Dr.  RadoliflTo,  the  founder  of  the 
niQg^nilircnt  institution  at  Oxford,  and  whose  executors  gave  two  thousand  pounds 
Awards  the  erection  of  this  building.  He  looks  serious,  yet  with  a  latent  smile 
playing  over  hia  face,  as  though  suddenly  called  to  attend  a  patient,  while  the 
*^njoyment  of  a  jast-uttcred  joke  was  as  yet  unsulisidcd.  It  is  painted  by  Kncllcr, 
*He  conjunction  of  whoso  name  with  Radcliffo  will  remind  many  a  reader  of  the 
*nocdote  concerning  them.  They  lived  ncit  to  each  other  iu  Bow  Street,  Corent 
^*n-rdcn,  and  the  painter  having  beautiful  pleasure  grounds,  a  door  was  opened 
"**"  the  aecommodalion  of  his  friend  nnd  neighbour.  In  consc<iucncu  of  some 
*^*inoyftnce.  Sir  Gwlfrey  threatened  to  rlosc  up  the  door;  to  which  Kadcliffc 
'^>lied,  he  might  do  any  thing  with  it  if  he  would  not  paint  it.  "  Did  my  very 
B^cmI  friend.  Dr.  Radrlifle,  say  so?"  cried  Sir  Godfrey  :  "  go  you  back  to  him.  ftiid 
^*tor  presenting  my  service  to  him.  tell  him  that  I  can  take  anything  from  him 
"Ut  physic."  How  different  the  associations  roused  in  the  mind  by  a  sight  of  the 
T*>ciure  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room — the  portrait  of  Ilarvcy,  by  Comelius 
''^naen.'  And  if  ever  portrait  spoke  the  history  of  its  subject,  it  is  this.  Beneath 
*'**M  wide  expanse  of  brow,  how  forlorn  a  face  appears !  A  few  white  haira 
*'riiggle  over  the  lip  which  had  so  often  quivered  at  some  new  nnd  more  piercing 
^'^stance  of  the  world's  folly  und  ingralilude.  That  out-strctchcd  hnnd  there  were 
***  to  grasp  beyond  his  own  immediate  friimds  and  connexions  ;  yet  hand,  heart, 
**^«:l  soul,  lived  and  toiled  and  suffered  but  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Harvey, 
*^owever.  was  a  man  in  Htrtitude  as  well  as  in  every  other  respect;  and  the  very 
**^di«K  which  first  disquieted  him,  brought  him  afterwards   Peace.     He  loved 


Ilis  (jrufession,  and  hud  high  hopes  of  it.  To  have  itcen  the  chaage  thai  hma 
characterized  the  last  fift3F  years,  during  which  the  rate  of  tnortfdity  has  decKUB^ 
nearly  a  third,  and  maitdy  by  the  eilurts  of  tlie  memben  of  that  profession,  wooL^ 
have  amply  repaid  liiin  fur  all  his  suffering.  Perhaps  he  did  foresee  aamc  Boed 
change.  Perhaps  he  saw,  in  the  dim  and  distant  future,  glimpMS  of  a  bappicrstaHl 
of  things  than  we  hare  yet  any  conception  of.  Much  is  true  that  cannot  be  demoi—i 
fitratcd.  The  world  would  not  listen  to  his  demonstrationa.  How  doc*  it  koo~ 
tvhat  glorious  revelations  its  wilfulness,  blind  ridicule,  and  injustice  oiaj  not 
shut  up  io  his  grave,  as  in  the  graves  of  others  like  him? 


[I^lot  lih«r*'(  Twmli,] 


XXVIl!.— THE  PRIORV  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST. 
BARTIiOLOMEW, 

Op  all  tbc  persons  whom  the  mighty  business  of  providing  suatcntncc  for  the 
population  of  Ix>ndon  leads  among  the  pens,  and  crowds,  and  flUK  of  the  great  Me- 
tropolitan beastinarket  — of  all  those  whom  pleasure  attracts  to  the  ginjfctbrcad. 
And  shows,  and  gong- resounding  din  of  the  great  Fair— or.  lastly,  of  all  those 
whom  chance,  or  a  dim  remembrance  of  Ihc  popular  memories  of  the  place,  its 
burnings,  lournamcnts,  &c..  or  any  other  motive,  brings  into  Smithfield — we 
wonder  bow  many,  as  they  paw  tbc  south-western  comer  of  the  area,  look 
through  the  ancient  jfatcway  which  leads  up  to  the  still  more  ancient  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  man  (whi)ae  ashes  there 
icposc)  from  whom  these,  and  most  of  the  other  interesting  features  and  recol- 
lections of  Smithfield.  are  directly  or  indirectly  derived  ?  Wc  fear  very  few 
Time  has  wnuight  strange  changes  in  the  scene  around;  and  it  is  not  at  all  but- 
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pdaing  that  wc  should  forget  wlial  has  ceased  to  be  readily  visible.  Wha 
could  suppose,  from  a  mere  hnsty  glnnro  at  tho  comiiaratircly  mean-looking  brick 
tower,  and  the  narrow  restricted  site  of  St.  Bartliolutnew,  that  that  vcr)-  edifice 
waa  once  the  centre,  and  the  centre  only,  of  the  splendid  church  of  a  splendid  monas- 
tery — a  church  which  extended  ita  spacious  tninscpla  on  cither  side,  and  sent  up  a 
noble  tower  high  into  the  air,  to  overlook,  and,  as  it  were,  to  guard,  the  stately 
halU,  far-cxtendiug  cloielers,  and  delightful  gardens  that  surrounded  the  sacred 
edifice  f  Or.  again,  who  would  Buspcct  that  tho  site  of  tliis  extensive  eatablish- 
mont  (now  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  houses),  and  most  probably  the  entire 
space  of  Sniitlifield,  was,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  former,  nothing  but  a 
marsh  "dunge  and  fenny,"  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  spot  of  drj-  land, 
occupied  bv  the  travellers'  token  of  civiliitntinn,  a  gallows?  Vet  such  arc  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  for  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  our  gratitude 
is  due  to  tho  one  man  to  whom  we  have  referred — Rahcrc. 

The  history  of  the  Priory  is  indeed  the  history  of  this  single  individual ;  and. 
by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  hUtorical  materials  wc  possess  arc  as  ample  as  they 
are  important.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  tho  British  Museum*  is  one  entirely 
devoted  to  the  life,  character,  iind  doings  of  Rahcrc,  written  evidently  shortly 
after  his  death  by  a  monk  of  the  establishment,  and  which,  for  the  details  it  also 
gives  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  cstabltshment  of  a  great  religious  house 
in  the  twelfth  century,  its  glimpses  into  the  manners  and  customs,  the  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  time — and,  above  all,  for  its  marked  superiority  of  style 
to  the  writings  that  then  generally  issued  from  tho  cloister — forms  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  uf  mo- 
nastical  documents.  In  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  wc  shall  make 
no  scrujile  to  transcribe  largely  from  the  good  old  monk's  ])apcrs;  valuing  them 
all  the  more  for  the  impossible  but  chai-acteristic  marvels  they  detail  in  tnattars 
of  faith,  as  being  an  additional  testimony  to  tlieir  authcnUc  character  with  rcganl 
to  matters  uf  fact. 

We  have  said  that  the  manuscript  in  question  was  written  soon  after  Ka- 
hcres  death ;  its  author  says  ho  shows  that  which  "  they  testified  to  us  that 
him.  herd  hym,  and  were  prescnte  yn  his  wcrkys  and  dedis  ;  of  the  whicho  sui 
have  take  their  slope  yn  Cryiste,  and  sume  of  thorn  be  zitto  aly  ve,  and  wy  tnesseUi 
of  that  that  wc  shall  after  say."  His  motives  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken  arc 
thus  explained  iu  the  outset  :t— - 

"  For  as  much  that  the  meritorious  and  notable  operations  of  famous  good  and 
devout  fathei-B  in  God  should  ho  remembcrod.  for  instruction  of  aflcr-romers,  to 
their  consolation  and  increase  of  devotion;  this  abbreviated  treatise  shall  coin- 
modiouBly  express  and  declare  the  wonderful,  and  of  celestial  counsel,  gracious 
foundation  of  our  holy  plrtcc.  called  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield, 
and  of  the  hospital  of  old  time  belonging  to  the  same;  with  other  notabilities 
expedient  to  be  known ;  and  most  specially  the  glorious  and  excellent  mi raclci 

•  Cuitoiiiaii  Colltfctioii. 

t  Wn  *1ia1l  not  tiuiible  our  mien  aaj  fUrthcr  with  the  auliquAlnl  iptUinK.  We  m«r  kba  Item  giMm IIhi. 
in  ihe  MloiriiiK  account  of  Rahcrc  mid  at  liii  fuutnLiitluii,  vrliilit  we  firfl  tkrougkiMt  ibc  anttior'*  biyia^  »• 
take  111*  libcrtj  nf  occationnUjr  dqiartiti|{  from  liii  nimigcmciil,  in  nnWr  to  imMrri  the  rwmtiM  MivW  ^ 
iinbnJun,  nntl,  {<a  the  ttmt  ttatau,  of  nakiiiK  nich  voiiaiorit  u  Mwm  vl? l«b]«. 


\wTrought  within  thcin,  by  the  intercessions,  sufTiagcs,  and  merits  of  the  aforesaid 
l^cT-ni^,  faithful,  and  blessed  of  God.  Apostle  Saint  IJartholoinew." 

llahere,  it  appears,  was  a  "  man  sprung'  and  born,  from  low  hfutujt' :  when  he 
a.t.K»incd  the  flower  of  youth  he  l>cgan  to  haunt  the  houscholdH  of  noblemen  and 
tf»<?  palaces  of  princes;  where,  under  every  elhow  of  them,   ho   sprcnd   their 
exa.»hion«,   with  japes  and  flnttering-s  delectably  anointing   their   eyes,    by   this 
ira^nncr  to  draw  to  him  their  fricndsiupg.    And  still  he  was  not  eontcnt  with  this, 
lm.loftfu  haunted  the  Icing's  palace,  and  among  the  noiscful  press  of  thai  tuniult- 
Dovs  court  informed  himself  with  polity  and  cardinal  euavily.  by  the  which  he 
aaightdraw  to  him  the  hearts  of  many  a  one.     There  in  spectacles,  in  meetings, 
at.     plays,   and  other  courtly  mot-kertes  and  trifles  intending,  he  led   forth   the 
business  of  all  the  day.    This  wise  to  the  king  and  great  men,  gentle  and  courte- 
ous known,  familiar  and  fellowly  he  was."     The  king  here  referred  to  is  Henry  I, 
8tov  says  Rahero  was  "a  plcasant-witted  gentleman;  and  therefore  in  his  time 
tailed  the  kint/s  miastrel.'*    To  continue :  "  This  manner  of  living  he  chose  in  his 
bogiTining,  and  in  this  excused  his  yonth.     But  the  invard  Sevr  and  merciful  God 
of   all,  the  which  out  of  Mary  Magdalen  cast  out  seven  fiends,  the  which  to  the 
Fislicr  gave  the  Keys  of  Ilearcn,  mercifully  converted  this  man  from  the  error 
of  his  way,  and  uddcd  to  him  so  many  gifts  of  virtue."     Foremost  in  repentance 
*■  ho  had  been  in  sin,  Rahcrc  now  "  decreed  in  himself  to  go  to  the  court  of 
ftoiBc,  coveting  in  so  great  a  labour  to  do  the  works  of  penance.     There,  at  the 
ihrine  of  the  hlcsscd  apostles  Fctcr  and  Paul,  he,  weeping  his  deeds,  prayed  to 
our  r*oTd  forrcmtsaicn  of  them.     Those  two  clear  lights  of  Heaven,  two  men  of 
■ncrry,  Peter  and  Paul,  he  ordained  mediators.     And  while  he  tarried  there,  in 
Ihat  mean  while,  ho  began  to  be  vexed  with  grievous  sickness;  and  his  dolours 
little  and  little  taking  their  increase,  he  drew  to  the  extreme  of  life:  the  which 
''reading  within  himself  that  he  bad  not  still  for  his  sins  satisfied   to  God, 
"Jcrcforc  he  supposed  that  God  took  vengeance  of  him  for  his  sirs,  amongst  out- 
Undish  people,  and  deemed  the  last  hoar  of  his  death  drew  him  nigh.     This 
ictrtembering  inwardly,  he  t>hcd  out  as  water  his  heart  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  all 
'*^lco  out  in  tears ;  that  he  avowed  that  if  health  Gud  would  him  grant,  that  he 
'™*ghl  return  to  his  countr)'.  he  would  make  nn  hospital  in  recreation  of  poor  men. 
*^A  to  them  so  there  gathered,  necessaries  minister  after  his  power.     And  not 
''^ng  after  the  benign  and  merciful  Lord  beheld  this  weeping  man,  gave  him  his 
''calth,  approved  his  vow. 

"  When  he  would  perfect  his  way  that  he  had  begun,  in  a  certain  night  ho  saw 
*  vision  full  of  dread  and  sweetness.  It  seemed  him  to  bo  borne  up  on  high  of 
^  Certain  beast,  having  four  feet  and  two  wings,  and  set  him  in  an  high  place. 
'Vitd  when  he,  from  so  great  a  height,  would  inflect  and  bow  down  his  eye  to  the 
"^>*cp  part  downward,  he  Iwheld  a  horrible  pit,  whose  beholding  impressed  in 
"itn  great  dread:  for  the  deepness  of  the  same  pit  was  deeper  than  any  man 

I^igiit  attain  to  see;  therefore  he  (secret  knower  of  his  di^faulta)  deemed  hiniBfif 
**>  ilide  into  that  cruel  a  downcast.  And  therefore  (as  seemed  him  inwardly) 
■e  frcmyshid,*  and  for  dread  trembled,  and  great  cries  of  his  mouth  prococded. 
Tutthom  a]>pearcd  a  certain  man,  pretending  in  cheer  the  majesty  of  a  king,  of 
prat  beauty  and  imperial  authority,  and  his  eye  on  him  fastened.  *0  man,"  he 
*  Qunloi  pcilmiM,  from  the  IVtncti  rerb  Frilmir. 
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said,  'what  anil  bow  much  service  shouldust  lliou  give  U>  him  ihat  In  bo  great  a 
peril  hath  brought  helj)  to  thcef*  Aiion  he  RnswereU  to  this  saint, '  WhatBoever 
might  he  of  heart  and  uf  might,  ditigiftitly  should  1  give  in  rccompcnce  to  mj 
deliverer.'  And  then,  said  he,  '  I  am  Harlhulunicw.  the  apo&tlc  uf  Jesus  Christ, 
that  come  to  ftuccuur  thee  in  thine  anguish,  and  tu  open  tu  Uiee  the  secret 
mvstericif  of  Heaven.  Know  mc  truly,  hy  the  will  and  commiuidnient  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  t'"'  '^«^  common  favour  of  the  celestial  court  and  council,  to  have 
choaen  a  place  in  the  Kiilmrbs  of  Xiondon,  at  Smithtield.  where  in  mine  name  thou 
shalt  found  a  church.  This  spiritual  house  Almighty  God  sliall  inhabft,  und 
hallow  it,,  and  glorify  it.  Whcrefure  duubt  thee  nought;  only  give  thy  diligence, 
and  my  part  shall  be  to  provide  necessaries,  direct,  build,  and  end  this  work.' 
Bahcre  new  came  to  London,  and  of  his  knowlcd-^e  and  friends  with  gri'at  joy 
vas  received ;  with  whirh  also,  with  the  Viaroris  of  London  he  s])akc  fumiliarly  uf 
theic  things  that  were  turned  and  stirred  in  his  heart,  and  of  that  was  done 
about  him  in  the  way  he  tohl  it  out;  and  what  should  be  done  of  this  he  cottn- 
lellod  of  them.  He  took  this  answer,  that  none  of  these  might  be  perfected, 
but  the  King  were  first  counselled  :  namely,  since  the  place  godly  to  him  showed 
was  contained  within  the  King's  markeL  In  opportune  time  Habere  addressed 
him  to  the  King;  and  nigh  him  was  He  in  whose  hands  it  was  to  what  he  would 
tho  King's  heart  incline  :  and  inelTectual  tliesc  prayers  might  not  be  whose 
author  is  the  apostle,  whose  gracious  hearer  is  God.  Rahere's  word  therefore 
was  pleasant  and  acceptable,  and  when  the  King  bad  praised  the  good  wit 
uf  the  man  (prudently,  aa  he  iro^  witty),  granted  to  the  petitioner  his  kingly 
favour. 

"  Then  Rahero,  omitting  nothing  of  care  and  diligence,  two  works  of  piety 
began  to  make — one  for  the  vow  he  had  made,  another  as  to  him  by  precept 
was  enjoined."  The  place  where  the»c  great  works  were  to  be  erected  was  no 
common  one.  having  been  previously  showed  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  s 
revelation : — "  the  which,  in  a  certain  night,  when  he  was  bodily  sleeping,  hia 
heart  tu  God  waking,  be  was  warned  of  this  place  with  an  heavenly  dream  made 
to  him,  that  God  this  place  bad  chosen:  thereupon  this  holy  King,  early  arising. 
came  to  this  place  that  (iod  had  showed  bim  ;  and  to  them  that  about  him  stogd 
expressed  the  vision  that  night  made  to  hiiii.  and  prophesied  this  plac«  to  be 
great  before  God."  It  was  also  said  that  three  men  of  Greece,  who  came  (o 
London,  went  to  this  place  and  worshipped  God;  "and  Iwfone  them  that  there 
were  present  fand  beheld  them  as  simple  idii)tB)  they  began  wonderful  things  to 
say  and  prophesy  of  this  place,  saying,  *  Wonder  not ;  see  us  here  to  worship 
God,  where  a  full  acceptable  temple  to  him  shall  be  build cd ;  and  the  fame  of 
this  ])lacc  shall  attain  from  the  spring  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down.'  *' 

Habere  had  no  easy  task  before  him.  '■  For  truly  the  place  before  h!«  deaiu- 
ing  pretended  no  hope  of  goodness.  Right  unclean  it  was ;  and  as  a  msnli, 
dunge  and  fenny,  with  water  almost  every  time  abounding;  and  that  that  was 
eminent  above  the  water,  dry,  Wiis  deputed  and  ordained  to  be  the  gallows  of 
thieves,  and  to  the  torment  of  other,  that  were  condemned  by  judicial  authority' 
Wliat  folluws  is  very  extraordinary: — "Truly,  when  Habere  had  applied  his 
study  to  the  purgation  of  this  place,  and  decrcixl  to  put  his  hand  to  that  holy 
building  he  was  not  igauraiit  of  Satan's  wiles,  for  he  made  and  feigned  hinKtf 
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ifMlls;  «nd  outvardly  prutunilud  the  cheer  of  an  idiot,  aud  licgan  a  tittle  while 
to  hide  the  set-retness  of  his  bouI.     And  the  more  8ecn>tly  he  wrought  the  mora 
wiwly  he  did  hia  work.     Truly,  in  playing  unwise  he  drew  lo  him  the  fellow&hip 
of  rhildren  and  servants,  asseinliling  hiiiiiH^lf  as  one  of  them  ;  and  with  their  uw 
iiul  help,  stones  and  other  things  profitable  to  the  building  lightly  he  gathered 
together."     Rahere'a  object  in   this  conduct  was.  we  presume,  to  avail  himiielf  of 
a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence  that  ajipcars  to  have  been  not  unfrequeiitly  felt 
for  pcrcons  of  the  class  to  which  he  made  it  appear  that  he  belonged.     Witii  all 
his  enlhusiasm,  this  must  hare  been  a  painl'ul  time.     "  He  played  with  them, 
and  from  day  to  day  made  himself  mure  vile  iu  his  own  eyes,  in  su  micklc  that  he 
pleased  the  ajKjstlu;  thruugh  whose  grace  and  hulp  he  raised  up  a  great  frame. 
And  now  he  was  proved  nut  unwise  as  he  we  have  trowed,  tut  very  wise."     Ha- 
hcre.it  seems,  sought  assistance  for  the  accomjilishmcnt  of  his  great  work  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  and  mure  particularly  by  instructing  with  '"  cunning  of 
truth,"  saying  "the  word  of  God  faithfully  in  divine  churches,"  and  constantly 
exhorting  "  the  multitude  both  of  clerks  and  of  the  laity  to  follow  and  ("ulfil  those 
things  that  were  of  charity  and  alms-deed.     And  in  this  wise  he  compassed  his 
•ermon: — that  now  he  stirred  hlsaudieniTe  logladnciis.tlmtall  the  people  apjjlauded 
him  ;    and  incontinent  anon  he  protTetcd  sadness,  and  so  now  of  their  siiia,  that  all 
Uie  people  were  oompellcd  unto  sighing  and  wt^ping.      But  he  truly  ever  more 
expressed  wholesome  doctrine,  and   aiter   Cjfod  and   faithful  sermon   |)reached.'* 
A  man  like  this  could  not  but  succeed  in  whatever  he  essayed;  and  accordingly 
^c  Work  "  prosperously  succeeded,  and  after  the  Apostle  s  word  all  necessario 
flowed  unto  the  hand.     The  church  he  made  of  comely  stone-work,  tablewise. 
And  an  hospital -ho  use,  a  little  longer  olf  Iruni  the  church  by  himself  he  began  to 
edify.     The  churt^h  was  founded  (as  wc  have  taken  of  our  elders)  in  the  month 
"'' Nlan-h  1113.     Frt«ident   in   the  Church   of  England,  William  Archbishop  of 
v-antcrbnry,    and    Richard  Bishoj)  of  London;''  who  "  of  due  law  and  right" 
(<lallowed  a  part  of  the  adjoining  field  as  a  cemetery.     "Clerks  to  live  under 
'■^gular   institution*'    were   brought   together,    and    Rahere,  of  course^  was  ap- 
[IHtioted  Prior,  who  ministered  unto  his  fellows  "  necessaries,  not  of  certain  rents, 
"*»t  plenteously  of  oblations  of  faithful  people."     The  completion  of  the  work, 
^*»der  such    circumstances,  evidently  excited    a  large  amount  of  wonder  and 
'^miration,  not  unmixed  with  a  klii<l  of  supervtitious  awe.      People  "  were  greatly 
**lonicd  both  of  the  novelty  of  the  rai»*cd  frame,  and  of  the  founder.     Who  would 
^*>3W  this  place  with  so  sudden  a  cleansing  to  be  [jurged,  and  there  to  be  set  up 
.  '^  token  of  the   Cross?     And  God  there  to  be  worshipped,  where  sometime 
r*tood  the  horrible  hanging  of  thieves .'   Who  should  not  be  astonit.'d   there  to  see 
instruct   and   builded  the  honourable  building  of  piety  J    That  should  be  a 
*«nctuary  to  them  that  tied  thereto,  where  sumctmic   was  a  common  offering  of 
Ccodctnned  people?    Who  should  not  marvel  it  lo  fie  hauntmlf**     The  writer  then 
finely  asks,*  "  Whose  heart  lightly  should  take  or  admit  such  a  man,  nat  product 
.of  gentle  blood — not  greatly  endowed  with  literature,  or  of  divine  kynage? 

When  the  Priory  began  to  flourish  and  its  fame  spread.  Rahere  joined  to 

■  Hr  hiu,  il   will  («  mMmbcnvl,  jveWoutlj  iTatoil  lUlmc  to  U  &f  "low  kyua^"   in  llio  ontiuuy  mum  U 
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him  a  certain  old  man,  Alfun  by  namv,  to  whom  was  Bad  age.  with  cxpcricucv  of 
lon^;  time.  Thi»  same  ntd  man  not  long  txirorc  had  baildcd  the  church  uf  St. 
Giles,  at  the  ^te  of  the  city  that  in  English  tongue  ia  called  CripjjlcgaU.' ;  and 
that  good  work  happily  he  had  ended."  Rahcrc,  deeming  thiu  man  iirolit* 
able  to  him,  deputed  him  a>«  his  compeer ;  and  from  hia  council  and  help  appcan 
to  have  derived  much  cncouragemcut.  "  It  was  manner  and  custom  to  thia 
Alfun,  with  ministers  of  the  church  to  compass  and  go  about  the  nigh  places  ul 
the  church  busily  lo  scelv  and  proride  necessaries  tu  the  need  of  the  puur  men  that 
lay  in  the  hospital ;  and  to  them  that  were  hired  to  the  making  up  of  their 
church."  To  help  Alfun  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  Si.  Bartholomew  occa- 
nonally  honoured  him  by  a  miracle,  which,  doubtless,  had  an  amazing  effect  iu 
stimulating  the  charity  of  the  neighlwurs.  If  the  following  miracle  was  thoroughly 
believed,  wonderful  niunt  have  been  the  emulation  it  I'jroduced  among  the  bene- 
factors  of  the  priory.  Alfun  having  a]>plied  to  a  widow,  she  told  him  she  bad 
but  seven  measures  of  malt,  and  that  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  ht-r  family's  use.  She  wiw,  ho\rcver,  provailcd  on  lo  give  one  mea- 
sure. Alfun  was  no  sooner  gone  than,  cajiting  her  eyes  on  the  rcmaiuiiig  measures, 
she  counted  seven  sUll.  Thinking  herself  mistaken,  she  tried  again,  and  found 
eight,  ami  so  on  ntl  injiuitutu.  No  sooner  was  the  receptacle  ready  than  many 
"  yearly,  with  lights  and  oblations,  peaceful  vows,  and  prayers,  visited  this  holy 
church;"  and  the  fame  of  cures  performed  was  supported  by  magnificent  festi- 
vals ;  "  the  year  1148,  after  llie  obiit  of  Harry  the  First,  King  of  England,  the 
twellVh  year,  when  the  golden  path  of  the  son  reduced  to  us  the  desired  joys  of 
feastful  celebrity,  then,  with  a  new  solemnity  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  was  illu- 
mined with  new  miracles  this  holy  place,  l^anguislung  men.  grieved  with  vary' 
ing  sorrows,  softly  lay  in  the  church;  prostrate  beseeching  the  merry  of  God. 
and  the  ]>re«cncc  of  St.  Bartholomew." 

But  now  new  troubles  arose,  and  darkened  the  last  hours  of  Bahero.     "  Some 
said  he  was  a  deceiver,  for  cause  that  in  the  net  of  the  great  fisher  evil  fishes  were 
mixed   with   good.      Before  the    hour  of  his    last   deliverance  his  household 
people  were  made  his  enemies,  and  wicked   men  wickedness  laid  to  himBulf. 
Therefore,  with  pricking  envy,  many  privately,  many  also  o]>enly,  against  the 
•crvaiil  of  God  ceased  not  to  grudge,  and  brought  many  slanders  and  threaten- 
ings.     The  good  that  they  might  they  withdrew  and   took  away;  coastratnoil 
him  with  wickedness;  made  weary  him  with  injuries;  provoked  him  with  dcspUcs, 
beguiled  him  with  simulated  friendships;  and  some  of  them  brake  out  into  so  bold 
avuwiHlricsH  that  they  drew  amon^^t  themselves  a  contract  of  \ricked  runspiratiaa^^^ 
what  day,  settc,  and  place,  the  eerrant  of  God  they  might  through  wiles  and  nbi^B 
tiety  draw  to  their  council  with  deceit,"  and  so  slay  him.  "  But  there  is  no  wiMlmn, 
there  is  no  cunt:int^,  there  is  no  i-ouncil  against  God,  in  whom  he  (Rahere)  cast  hit 
thought.     When  the  day  laine,  one  of  thcni,  partner  of  so  great  n  wiekeUneM;, 
Secretly  to  himself  abhorring  so  great  a  sin,  before  the  hour  of  peril  drawing  nrsr. 
showed  by  order  to  the  servant  of  God  the  sum  of  all  their  council."     Rahefs 
now  went  to  the  King,  begging  that  lie  "  would  open  the  bosom  of  his  pity  to 
thom  that  were  desolate,"   and   "restrain  the  barking  rudeness  of  unfaithfid 
people."    The  King's  answer  was  the  confirmation  of  hts  previous  grant  by  s 
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fbrmil  charter,  draivn  u]>  in  terms  unusuaUy  cxprcssii'c  of  his  fai'uur  and  \m 

dutonninalion  to  »co  it  curried  into  cfFcct. 

"  In  the  nuinc  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
<sh«st,  1st  Henry  Kinjj  of  England,  to  William,  Archliisiiup  tif  Canterbury,  and 
George,  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  all  Liahops  and  abbots,  and  oarls,  justiciary 
baruDft.  sheriffs,  and  miniHtcr*,  and  to  all  men,  and  thoir  liegt-s,  and  lo  the 
citizens  of  London,  greeting  : — Know  yc  that  I  have  granleil,  and  by  my  charter 
confirmed,  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  and  to  Itah^-rc  the  Prior, 
and  canons  regular,  in  the  same  church  serving  God,  and  to  the  [Kwr  of  the 
hosfiital  of  the  same  church,  that  they  may  be  free  from  atl  earthly  servitude, 
afif.1  earthly  power  and  su1)jei'lion,  eXL-c]>t  cpiiicopal  customs;  to  wit,  only  connc- 
cration  of  the  church,  baptism, and  ordination  of  clerks;  and  that,  as  any  church 
in  all  England  is  free,  so  this  church  be  free;  aiul  all  the  lands  to  it  apper- 
taining, which  it  now  has,  or  which  Rahcrc  the  Prior,  or  the  canons,  may  be  able 
reasonably  to  arquire,  whether  by  purchase  or  hy  gift ;  and  have  scccage  and 
•accBEje,  and  thol  and  theme,  and  infanglhcof;  and  all  liberties  and  freo 
cuatums  and  acipiittunres  in  all  things  which  belong  to  the  same  church,  in 
i^Vrood  and  in  plain,  in  meadow  and  pastures,  in  water  and  mills,  in  ways  and 
paths,  in  poolit  and  parks,  in  moors  and  fisheries,  in  granj^es  and  Bhrubberies, 
■within  antl  without,  and  in  all  jilaccs  now  mid  for  ever.  And  this  church,  with 
^U  things  that  appertain  unto  the  same,  know  yc  that  I  will  to  maintain  and 
•Offend,  and  to  be  free  as  my  crown,  and  to  have  taken  in  my  hand  in  defence 
Against  all  men.  Whcrelore  1  grant  to  Uahcrc,  and  to  the  same  church,  in  all 
Its  own  rights  and  po«&Cbsion,  the  breach  of  ])eacc  and  skirmish  made  in  the 
"oiisc.  and  the  invasion  of  house  or  court,  and  all  forfeitures  in  its  own  jurisdiction 
*>»atlc,  und  forestall  and  flemenefernidcn.  iu  the  way  and  without,  in  the  feud 
^ntl  without,  in  the  city  and  without:  also,  Lhut  it  may  have  discussions  of 
^auscH  and  the  rights  of  rausi'S  concerning  all  ]dea  which  may  happen  in  their 
'^»d,  and  all  customs,  whether  in  ccdesiasticals  or  seculars,  as  fully  and  freely  aa 

*  ■hould  have  of  my  own  domain  and  table.    1  release  also  and  accjuit  Uahcrc  the 

*  Hor,  and  the  aforesaid  church  and  all  belonging  to  the  same,  of  shire  and 
'•Undred,  of  pleas  and  plaints  and  murders,  and  scutagc,  and  gold,  and  DanigcMs, 

^id  hydages,  und  sarts,  and  assises,  and  castlc-works,  ur  the  rebuilding  of  castles 
"■'id  bridges,  of  enclosing  parks,  of  removing  woods  or  other  things,  of  fordwit 
^'Jil  hongwit,  of  ward-penny  and  avu-jn-nny,  and  bloodwite  and  (iglitwite  and 
"^Udwite,  of  hundred- penny  and  thring-pcnny  and  manUralrt;  und  misrliinige, 
***U  schcwinge,  and  frithsoke,  and  wcstgciltcof,  of  warden,  and  outlawry,  and 
"Tefengc,  and  whitfongc ;  anil  they  Iw  quit  in  all  my  land  of  the  toltagc,  and 
l«lS8age,  and  pontage,  and  lastage,  and  stiillage,  and  of  all  secular  service  iu  land 
**iU  in  water  and  ports  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  may  be  loaded  with  no  burdens 
^^  cxpctlition,  or  occasions  or  aids  of  shcrlifs  vT  reeves  of  the  hundred,  or  pon- 
^ficsl  ministers  :  1  prohibit  also  by  iny  authority  royal,  that  ni>  men,  whctlier 
^y  minister  or  any  other  in  my  whole  land,  be  troublesome  to  Rahcrc  the  Prior, 
•^f  the  aforesaid  church,  concerning  anything  which  belongs  thereto;  and  that 
^  moo,  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  presume  to  usurp  dominion  of  that  place,  or  intro- 
duce himself  without  Uic  consent  of  the  Prior  or  brcUtrcn." 
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If  thii  did  Tiot  content  Hahcre,  he  must  certainly  have  been  a  ino«t  onrra- 
■onablc  man.  What  a  list  of  privileges  h  here  given!  and  what  an  idea  docs 
Burh  a  document  afford  of  the  *tatc  of  •ocicty  in  the  ♦vrelflh  ccnturj  I  Very 
pleaaant.  no  doubt,  were  such  pri\-ilegc«  for  the  Prior  and  his  brethren ;  but  what 
must  it  have  been  to  the  people  at  largw,  who  had  do  share  in  them,  and  whose 
natural  burdens  would  Iw  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tltose  who 
had  ?  Rnhcre  was  salisfu'il,  no  doubt,  so  fur  as  the  King  of  Knglaiid  could 
satisfy  him.  But  that  was  not  all.  His  biographer  continues,  "Thus,  when 
he  was  strengthened  and  comfortably  defended,  glad  he  went  out  from  the  face 
of  the  King;  and  when  he  was  eomo  home  to  his  [people],  what  he  had  obtained 
of  the  roy&l  majesty  exprei»ed  to  others  that  there  should  be  afraid.  Also  this 
worshipful  man  proposed  for  to  depose  the  quarrel  of  his  calamities  before  the 
See  of  Rome  (God's  grace  him  helping),  and  of  the  same  See  writings  tu  bring,  to 
him  and  to  his  aflercomers  profitable.  But  divers  under  growing  impediments. 
and  at  the  last  letting  the  article  of  death,  that  he  would  have  fulfdled,  he 
might  not.  And  so  only  the  reward  of  good  will  be  deserved.  After  his  decease, 
three  men  of  the  same  congregation  (whose  memory  be  blessed  in  bliss),  sundry 
went  to  sundry  bishops  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  three  privileges  of  three  bishfips 
obtained  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  St.  Anastatius,  Adrian,  and  Ale^cander,  thta  church 
with  three  dowries,  as  it  were  with  an  impenetrable  seochyu,  warded  and  defended 
against  impetuous  hootility.  And  now  behold  that  prophecy  of  the  blessed  King 
and  Confessor  of  St.  Kdward  fulfilled.  Behold  truly  that  this  holy  church  and 
chosen  to  God  shineth  with  manifold  beauty."  Miracles  as  usual  glorified  the 
new  edifice.  It  will  suffice  to  give  one  as  a  specimen.  It  ap|>cars  that  from 
among  the  great  plenty  of  books  in  the  place  was  stolen  an  "antiphoner,  which 
was  necessary  to  them  that  should  sing  in  the  rliurch.  When  it  whs  told  to 
Rahere.  he  took  the  harm  with  a  soft  heart,  patiently."  Noi  so  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, who  doubtless  considered  his  own  reputation  as  a  guardian  of  the  ])lscc 
was  concerned  ;  so  he  commianded  Habere  to  mount  horse,  ride  "  into  the  Jetn 
street,'*  where  hts  horse  would  stop,  and  point  his  foot  to  the  door  where  the  book 
was.     We  need  scarcely  add,  that  there,  true  enough,  the  book  was  found. 

"After  the  service  of  his  prelacy,  twenty-two  years  and  six  months,*'  Rahere 
on  the  20lh  of  September  "  the  clay  house  of  this  world  forsook,  and  the  huuM 
everlasting  he  entered."  The  character  drawn  of  him  by  his  bic^rapher  is.  we 
think,  very  beautiful.  He  was  a  man  "  not  having  cunning  of  liberal  science, 
but  that  that  is  more  eminent  than  all  cunning;  for  he  was  rich  in  purity  of 
conscience."  His  goodness  showed  itself  towards  "God  by  devotion  ;"  towards 
"  his  brethren  by  humility;"  towardu  "his  enemies  by  bcncvolenrc.  And  thn* 
hiinsclf  he  exercised  them,  patiently  suffering;  whose  proved  purity  of  soul,  bright 
manners,  with  honest  probity,  expert  diligence  in  divine  service,  prudent  busincn 
in  temporal  manifestations,  in  him  were  greatly  to  praise  and  commendable,  bi 
feasts  he  was  sober,  and  namely  the  follower  gf  hospitality.  Tribulations  of  wretcJirt 
and  necessities  of  the  poor  people,  opportunely  admitting,  patiently  suppoitng. 
competently  spending.  In  prosperity  not  y»prtdeH;  in  adversity  patient.  Ttw 
he.  aubject  to  the  King  of  bUss  with  all  meekness,  provided  with  all  diligence 
that  were  necessary  to  his  subjects;  and  so  providing,  increased  daily  to  himself. 
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before  God  and  man,  grace;  to  the  place  reTcranco  ;  to  his  friends  j^Iadneas;  to 
hii  (mpmirs  pain ;  to  his  aflercomers  joy."  RaKcre  left,  it  sccnm,  his  small 
flock  of  thirteen  canons  with  little  land  and  right  few  rents.  "Nevertheless,  with 
fopioosohlalions  of  the  altar,  ami  holiniijf  of  the  populous  city,"  they  appear  to 
hare  managed  pretty  well.  "  Soothly,*'  continues  our  gtaid  monk,  "  they  flourish 
Bovwith  less  fruit  than  that  time  when  the  aforesaid  sotemnitieBof  miracles  were 
exerciicd  ;  by  a  like  irise,  as  it  were  a  plant,  when  it  in  well  rooted,  the  oft 
watering  of  him  ceaseth." 

Bshere  (who»o  memory  was  held  in  preat  veneration — "when  the  day  of  his 

'  natirilif  into  heaven  wa«  known,  it  was  solemnist^  and  honoured  with  great  mirth 
and  dancing  on  earth")  was  succeeded  by  Thomas,  one  of  the  r-anons  of  the  church 

of  St.  Osyth,  whose  character  is  happily  hit  off  by  the  author  of  the  manuiicript. 
'*  This  Thomas,"  he  says,  "(as  we  hare  proved  in  commun.jwas  a  man  of  jocund 
company,  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  great  cunning ;  instruct  in  philosophy,  and  (in) 

'  tSiTJoc  books  exercised,  ^nrf  hf  had  it  in  prompt  ichalsotrer  he  vould  ulter  to  apfink 
it  meirrfy.  And  he  had  in  use  every  solemn  day  what  the  ease  required,  to 
dispense  the  word  of  God,  and  flowing  to  him  the  prcas  of  the  people.  He  was 
prelate  to  na  meekly  almost  30  years;  and  tn  age  an  hundred  winter,  almost 
with  whole  wits,  with  all  Christian  solemnity,  he  deceased  in  1 1 74.  In  this  man's 
time  grew  the  plant  of  the  apostolic  branch  in  glory  and  in  grace  before  God 
and  man,  And  with  more  ample  buildings  were  the  Kkins  uf  our  tabernacle 
dilaled.  To  the  laud  and  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honour  and 
gtory,  world  without  end-  Amen."    Thus  ends  this  valuable  manuscript,  affording 
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[Soulb  ilde  orSc.  I!aithi>lu»«r-*  C^uiA.] 


}icrhaps  a  more  Romi>lele  and  intereating  account  of  the  foundation  of  St  Bartbo* 
lomew  than  exists  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  any  other  English  edifice  of 
cqnoi  antiquity  and  importance.    In  I4|0,  during  the  prelflcy  perhaps  of  "  brutlier 
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John,"  the  Priory  was  rebuilt.    At  this  time,  and  perhapB  before,  it  poescsKtl 
within  itself  every  {xieiiiblc  convenience  for  the  solace  and  comfort  of  its  iiiiii&L«(. 
We  read  of  Lc  KcnntTy,  i.v  Dorter,    Lc  Fratcr,  Lcs  Clujbters,  Lcs  Gallenei, 
Lc  Hftll,  Lc  Kitchen,  1m  Buttry,  Lc  Pantry,  I-c  oldu  Kitchen,  Le  WDodt?houifC, 
Jjc  Gamer,  and  IjC  Prior's  stable,  ao  late  as  the  (leriod  of  the  dissolution  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     There  was  also  the  Prior's   house,  the   Mulhcrry-gardcn, 
the   Chnjiel,   now  the   church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  I^ss,  Sir.  Sti:.     It  waa 
entirely  enclosed  within  walls,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  carefully  traced 
in  the  '  Londini  IlIuHlrata,'  and  from  ^vhich  we  abbreviate  the  ibllotving  desfri])- 
tion  : — The  north  wall  ran  from  Smithfield,  along  the  south  side  of  Long  I-,ane, 
to  its  junction  with  the  cast  wall,  abonttliirty  yards  west  from  Aldcrsgatc  Street. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Stow,  ami  shown  in  Ai^gjut'  plan,  who  represents  a  small  ffate 
or  postern  in  it.    This  gate  stood  immediately  opposite  Charter  House  I. arte,  where 
is  now  the  entrance  into  King  Street  and  Cloth  Fiur.    The  west  wall  cummeuced 
at  the  suuth-west  comer  ofXxtng  Lane,  and  continued  along  Sniillifivld,  and  the 
middle  of  Due  Lane  (or  Duke  Street)  to  the  south  gate,  or  Great  Gate  House,  now 
the  principal  entrance  into  Bartholomew  Close.  The  south  wall,  commencing  fmm 
this  gate,  ran  eastward  in  a  direct  lino  toward  Aldcrsgatc  Street,  where  it  formed 
an  angle  and  pa&sed  wuthward    about   forty  yards,  enclosing  the  i»ite  of  the 
present  Albion  Buildings,  then  resumed  its  eastern  direction   and  joined    the 
comer  of  the  eastern  wail,  which  ran  jnu-allcl  with  Aldcrsgatc   Street,   at    the 
distance  of  about  twenty-six  yards.     This  wall  was  fronted  fur  the  most  part  by 
houses  in  the  street  just  mentioned,  some  of  them  large  and  magoiliccnt,  par- 
ticularly London  House,  between  which  and  the  wall  was  a  ditch.     At  first,  as 
wc  have  before  stated,  there  were  no  housc-i  in  the   immediate  neigblwurhood: 
hut  the  establishment  ofthc  monastery,  and  the  fair  granted  to  it,  speedily  causcil 
a  considerable  ]>opulation  to  spring  up  all  around,  and  ultimately  within.     This 
grant  was  obtained  from  Henry  II.     The  fair  was  to  be  Iccjit  at  Bartholomew* 
tide  for  three  days,  namely,  the  eve,  the  next  day,  and  the  morrow ;  and  unto 
it  "the  clothiers  of  England  and    drapers  of  London  repaired,  and  had  Lhclr 
booths  and  staridings  witliin  the  churchyard' of  this  priory,  closed  in  with  walla 
and  gates,  locked  every  night  and  watched,  for  safety  of  men's  goods  and  wares. 
A  Court  of  Pic-powders  sat  daily  during  the  fair  holdrn  for  debts  and  contracts. 
But  now,"  continues  Stow,  "notwithstanding  all  proclamations  of  the  prince,  and 
also  the  act  of  parliament,  in  place  of  booths  within  the  churchyard,  only  let  out 
in  the  fair-time,  mid  closed  up  all  the  year  after,  arc  many  large  housca  built; 
and  the  north  wall,  towards  I^ong  Lane,  being  taken  down,  a  number  of  tene- 
ments arc  there  erected  for  such  as  will  give  great  n.'nla."' 

The  churchyard  here  referred  to  occasionally  presented  a  scene   of  a  vcrj 
interesting  kind,  and  which  Stow,  who  personally  witnessed  the  discussions 
which  wc  refer,  has  deacrilx'd  in  his  usual  graphic  style.     We  must  premise  ihsl' 
BO  early  as  the  period  of  ritz-Stephen  it  appears  that  it  xvus  the  custom  up<iii 
the  holidays  for  assemblies  ef  pcrsims  to  flock  together  about  the  churches  to 
dispute;   some,  he   says,  using  "  demonstrations,  others  topical    and  jirobablfi'i 
arguments;  some  practise  cuthimemB,  otliers  arc  better  at  perfect  syliogisnai^ 
some  for  a  show  dispute,  and  for  exercising  themselves,  and  strive  like  adver* 
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sario^  others  for  truth,  which  ii  the  grace  of  porfection,"  Sec.     Again,  "the 

ItK>>s  of  divers  schools  wrangle  together  in  versifying,  and  canva&s  tlic  jjriijciplcs 
or  grainmar,  as  tlic  rules  of  the  preter[>crfccC  and  future  teuBcs.     Some,  after  an 
oil!  custom  of  {inLting,  use  rhymes  and  epigrams,  these  can  freely  ({uip  their 
follafTB,   suppressing  their  names  with  a  festininc   and  railing  liberty;   these 
east  out  most  abusive  jests,  and  with  Socratieal  witnesses  eillicr  they  give  a 
tourh  at  the  vices  of  superiors,  or  fall  upon  them  with  a  satiric  hittomcss.     The 
hc-arers  prepare  for  laughter,  and  make  themselves  merry  in  the  mean  time." 
It    is  in   reference   to  this   passage   that   Stow  writes: — "As  for  the  meeting 
of  schoolmasters  on  fe&tival-days  at  festival  churches,  aud  the  disputing  of  their 
scholars  logically,  &c.,  whereof  I  have  before  spoken,  the  same  was  long  since 
duBcontinued.     But  thu  arguing  of  schoolbuys  about  the  principles  of  graniiuar 
haXh  been  rontiuucd  even  till  our  linw ;  for  I  mybelf  (in  my  youth)  have  yearly 
■ccn,  on  the  eve   of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,   the  scholars   of  divers 
grammar- schools  repair  unto  the  chiirrhynnl  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  Priory 
in  Smithfield,  where,  upon  a  hanit  boarded  about  under  a  tree,  some  one  scholar 
hath  stepped  up,  and  there  hath  opposed  aud  answered,  till  he  was  by  some  better 
st'holar overcome  and  put  down;  and  then  the  overcomer,  taking  the  place,  did 
L  like  the  first ;  and  in  the  end  the  best  opposcrs  mid  answerers  had  rewards,  which 
BX  olMcrvcd  not:   but  it  made  both  good  schuuhriasters  and  also  good  scholars 
~  C^iliguntly  against  such  times)  to  prepare  themselves  fur  the  obtaining  of  this 
^  gtvrland.     1  rcraomber  there  repaired  to  these  cxcrcisca  (amongst  others)  the 
H^iasters  and  scholars  of  the  free  schools  of  Saint  Paul's  in  London,  of  Saint  Peter's 
'      **t    M'oslminBtcr,  of  Sfunt    Thomas   Aeon's   Hos]>ital,   and  of  Saint  Anthony's 
•*ospital,  whereof  the  last-named  commonly  presented  the  bust  scholars  and  had 
*hc  prize  in  those  days.     This  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew  being  surrendered  tu 
*Ict]ry  VIII.,  those  disputations  of  scholurs  in  that  place  surceased,  and  was 
*B^in.  only  fur  a   year  or  two  in   the   reign  of  Kdward  \^I.,   revived   in  the 
^^oirter  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  best  scholars  (then  still  of  Saint  Anthony's 
*ch«)l)  were  rewarded  with  bows  and  arrows  of  silver,  given  to  them  by  Sir 
*^ft.rtin  Bowes,  goldsmith.     Nevertheless,  however,  the  encouragement  failed ; 
_}**^  scholars  of  Paul's,  meeting  with  them  of  Saint  Anthony's,  would  call  them 
^^*int  Anthony's  pigs,  and  they  again  would  call  the  others  pigeons  of  Paul's — 
"^<^ause  many  pige<mB  were  bred  in  Poul's  church,  and  Saint  Anthony  was  always 
SUred  with  a  pig  fuilowing  him:  and>  mindful  of  the  former  usage,  did  for  a 
^^Ig  season  disorderly  in  tho  open  street  provoke  one  another  with  Sultm  ta 
^*'KMjue,  jilncrt  liitt  mfeum  dUpulnrc,  placet  ;  and  so,  proceeding  from  this  to  qiK's- 
*OnB  in  grammar,  they  usually  felt  from  words  to  bUiwB,  with  their  satchels  full 
^"    books,  many  times  in  great  hcapa,  that  they  troubled  the  streets  and  pas- 
^ftgers:  so  that  finally  they  were  restrained  with  the  decay  of  Saint  Anthony's 

Encroachments  of  the  character  pointed  out  by  Stow  of  courac  could  not  have 
"Hjen  made  but  for  the  previous  dissolution  of  the  Priory — an  event  which  rapidly 
■llcrcd  the  entire  as|>cct  of  the  place.  In  the  grajit  of  the  Priory,  in  IJM-I,  to 
«ir  Uich^rd,  ailerwards  Lord  Rich,  the  iimn  to  whose  baseness  and  treachery  the 
^eutioDs  of  the  venerable  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bucheslcr,  and  his  ilhistrions  fellow- 
ItriioDer  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  in  no  slight  degree  rcfcrriblc,  wo 
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find  an  accurate  description  of  the  then  state  of  Rfthertr'a  famous  cstalilislimeiiS 
I'he  gmnt   included  the  RaiHtnl  messuage  ur    matiKion-huuse,  the    cluw  callevf 
Great  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Fcrmcry,  Dorter,  ike,  before  mentioned,  fiftj-or^e 
tenements  lying  within  the  {)recincts  of  the  said  close,  live  other  meanu^es  ars 
tenements,  water  from  the  conduil-hi*ad  at  Canotihury  (the  country  resilience    ^of 
the  Priors  at  Islington),  and  lastly,  the  i'airurSl.  Bartholomew.     The  grant  cck>^Mi- 
cludeii  with  the  words:  "  And  whereas  the  great  close  of  St.  Bartholomew  ha.'^i 
been  heforc  the  memory  of  man  used  as  a  parish  within  itaelF,  and  distinct  fn^^ 
other  parishes ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  had  their  parish  church  and  chunc  Th 
yard  within  the  church  of  the  late  Monastery  and  Priory,  and  to  the  same  church 
annexed,  and  have  had  divine  service  performed  by  a  curate  from  the  appoirr 
mcnt  of  Uie  Prior  and  Convent ;  and  whereas  a  certain  chupeLc-alled  '  the  ParK^  sik 
Chapel,'  with  part  of  the  great  parish    church,  have  been  tukeu  away,  and  ^^ii 
materials  sold  for  our  ttse  ;  nevertheless,  there  still  remains  a  part  lit  fur  erectii^Eig 
a  parish  chnrch.  and  already  raised  and  built :  wc  do  grant  to  the  said  Rich^k-iil 
Ilich,  Knt.,  and  to  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  within  the  great  close,  tt^Kot 
part  of  the  said  church  of  the  said  late  Monastery  or  Priory  which  remains  raii»  mA 
and  built  to  be  a  parish  church  for  ever  for  the  use  of  the  »aid  inhabiunt  rm '' 
The  piirlah  was  declared  to  be  distinct  and  separate  from  other  parishes,  anA    i 
void  piece  of  ground,  eighty-seven  feet  long  by  sixty  broad,  next  adjoining  t-l>o 
west  side  of  the  church,  was  to  be  taken  for  a  churchyard.     Such  is  the  origia    of 
the  parish,  the  preaent  church,  and  churchyard.    The  parish  formerly  possess*^ 
numerous  and  valuable  privileges,  derived  no  doubt  from  those  of  the  Priory^ 
some  of  which  have  been  lost.     Of  those  that  still  exist,  one  of  the  most  striking 
is  that  any  resident  may  keep  a  shop,  or  exercise  whatever  calling  or  trade    lie 
pleases,  without  becoming  free  of  the  City.     The  parishioners  are  alao  exenip* 
from    serving  on  juries  or  ward  offices;  tWy  appoint  their  own  constables  su^ 
jecl  to    tlie  control  of  the  City  magistrates,  and  tax    thcmsclvea  for  pavidiE* 
watrhing.  lighting,  &c.     One  or  two  brief  notices  of  events  of  a  minor  importao** 
connected  with  the  church  may  here  be  given.     The  original  structure  had  a  S«^* 
peal  of  six  bells,  which  were  taken  out  and  sold  to  the   neighbouring  chunh     *• 
St.  ScpntchTC-     During  the  reign  of  Mary  a  partial  attempt  was  made  to  rcvi*^ 
something  of  the  olden  a5]>ect  and  purpose  of  the  place,  by  giving  it  to  the  Blm^s* 
or  Preaching  Friars,  as  their  conventual  church.     But  in  the  very  first  ye«    *'^ 
her  sister   and   successor's  reign   the  friars    were    driven  out,   and   the   pl»** 
ai)proprialed  as  before.* 

We  have  already  given  one  picture  of  a  peculiar  and  primitive  kind,  that  us^« 
to  be  often  presented  in  the  churchyard;  the  cloisters,  it  appears,  in  later  time* 

*  III  tilt  '  L«iidirii  IlludiBta '  «ri  o^iinion  U  KprMteil  that  th«  churcb  ok*  ewctrf  on  k  S«iaa  foMndittMi 
tllie  MMoni  givtu  are  tlir«* — '*  Thr  .Saiuiii  griimtllj  mulB   lli*ir  dmrdiM  with  dr«c«li1*  intii  ttwtn  ;  uui  i*  •• 
obMrr*1>l«   lK«l  all   tiin  nitrdiiCM   into  tliii  chntch  ara  by  d(«cmtBi>rMiml  slrp*;  irlimki  tlic  NontxlM  titi^ 
tbeii  churchu  with  lucmU.     Tlie  Satoiu  made  their  liirlit*  iUid  tovU  wnail  mmI  Rip«n;  tti«  Nunnam,  <•  B* 
eonlnrjr,  moile  Ibvin  liigli  a.riJ   Wr*.     The  few  rhureh™  ihut  ibr  Suuni  Lad   at  ■loiie  mtn  lo«   *iUi  *** 
M-oll).  Bi>d  coiMcquPiilly  dark   iinil   datiijii  liiutc  uf  llic  Nurrnain  wcK  bl  mon  UAt«l)r,  l>gklKin*e, Mid  plM^ 
And  th«  Ut«  Mr.  Carter,  who  ittw.  mgiaved,  and  patititli«d  tpecimoM  of  AnrJuiil  iVieiiitvclwe,  wu  Ani^t 
af  (ijiiiiioti,  Trum  ilcawingt  lie  liud  inltcn  iii  diii  cliurcli  of  cupttali,  vnuDMiita,  ti*n  of  coliiiniN,  and  aidhf^  <■" 
dl#  trodlnuuuliip  wm  ^xuii,  uiid  lunf^  [iriur  tn  tha  aRival  of  tbs  NonnaiM."     WliAltTM  autf  luvv  twm  Ibt  o^ 
lit  (hli  diicKtKUwy.  it  KPm«,  from  the  alumce  of  auy  trwnlioti  of  aucb  SftXiM  buildup  u)  »»  mattm^^^ 
tlierc  Koa  ii';  cbutck  l«-r«  priur  tv  (ti*  onctiiii  of  Uftb«re'i. 
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lud  also  its  picture,  but  one  of  a  very  different  kind,  ir  we  may  trust  its  delinefttur, 

in  the  pages  of  the  '  Ohsorvator'  of  August  21,  I70;i.     We  must  premise  that 

witliin  the  spare  of  a  rrnturv  or  so  there  stood  a  jjateway,  U'adiiig  to  the  wood-rard, 

kllchcn,  and  other  inferior  uinres.      A    mulbtrrry-lree  grew  near  it,  and  beneath 

iti  branches  people  were  accustomed  to  promenade.     In  process  of  time  this  spot 

and  ihc  adjoining  cloistt-rs  had  become,  according  to  the  writer  we  have  mentioncdt 

notorious  for  the  bad  characters  who  resorted  to  it.     "  Does  this  uiarket  of  luwd- 

neaa,''  asks  the  author  of  the  paper,  "  tend  to  anything  else  but  the  ruin  of  Uic 

jbodies,  souls,  and  estates  of  the  young  men  and  women   of  the  City  of  Lutidon, 

[who  here  iiiiti  with  all   the  temptations  to  destructjon  f    The  lotteries  tu  ruin 

Itbeir  estate's ;  the  drolls,  comedies,  interludes  and  farces,  to  poiaon  their  minds 

witlitust.&c What  8tran>;e  medley  of  lewdness  has  not  this  place  long 

>inc(!  afforded ; — lords  and  ladies,  aldermen  and  thuir  wives,  squires  anil  fiddlers, 

IcitizcDS  and  rope-dancers,   jack-puddings  and  lawyers,   mistrossca  and  maids, 

lastcni  and  'prentices !    This  U  not  an  ark  like  Nodi's,  which  received  the  clean 

itl  andean  ;  only  the  unclean  beasts  .enter  this  ark,  and  such  as  luve  the  devil's 

tvery  on  their  hacks.*' 

"We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  history  of  the  Priory,  not  only  on  account 
l^r  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  establishment,  but  also  from  its  being  so  geoe- 
t]y  little   known.      Except  in  and   around  the  church   there  are  no  visible 
evidences  of  its  original  spK-ndour,  and  these,  not  being  particularly  conapicuoua, 
^lost  be  sought   fur.      In  the  accouiplishmcnt  of  this  task    we  now,   however, 
Kpproach  what  may  he  called  the  more  generally  interesting  part  of  our  subject — 
THe  description  of  the  present  remains,  the  contrast  those  present  tu  their  formei 
B^skte.  and  the  more  Interesting  memories  which  the  place  atTords.     As  it  were 
'*Ti  possible  to  do  justice  to  these  matters  in  our  present  number,  wc  shall  eoucludo 
lHi«  paper  with  a  notice  of  an  appendage  of  St.  Bartholoiucw,  scarcely  less  inter- 
filing than  itself: — we  refer  to  Canonbury,  tlic  place  no  well  known  as  the  residence 
^'T   Quidsmith,  in  one  of  the  rooms  uf  the  tower  of  which  was  written,  under  a 
P'*<.'B«ng  pecuniary  necessity,    that   moat  admirable  of  fictions,   the  'Vicar  of 
*^ttke6eld.'     These  preRsing  necessities  unfortunately  occurred  very  often;  and 
**Xctber  and  less  agreeable  memory  of  Canonbur)'  House  than  that  of  the  com- 
Poaition  of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  is  that  Goldsmith  here    frequently  hid 
'^irnsolf  for  fear  of  arrest.     The  warm-hearted  bookseller,  Newberry,  for  whom 
*-*«>Id»iiiilh  wrote  so  much,  then  rented  the  huuse.     From  hence  the  j»oet  was 
^pci^ucatly  accustomed  to  sot  out,  with  some  or  other  of  his  numerous  and  distin- 
^&*ii»hed  list  of  friends,  on  eicursions  through  the  surrounding  country.     The 
^auties  of  Highgate  and  Hampiilcad,  distinctly  >i»ible  from  hix  winduus.  no 
doubt  were  often  a  temptation  to  him  to  throw  aside  his  books-     Various  other 
*itcrary  men  have  lived  at  Canonbury  ;  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  Chambers, 
tile  author  of  the  Cyclopirdia  known    by  his  name.     Nor  are  interesting  names 
clonging  to  men  of  a  diflferent  class  wanting.     Here  the "  Rich  S|jencer,"  for 
>cc,  of  whom  and  his  moderate-minded  daughter  M-e  liave  spoken  in  a  former 
ipcr,*   lived,  and  has  ln-quealhed  lo  Cuuouburj.  some  noticeable  recollections. 
a  curious  pamphlet,  entitled  'The  Vanity  of  the  Uvea  and  Passions  of  Men, 
D.  PapilloD,  gent.,  1651,'  occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage^  in  cua- 

,_,   "  Ctuc>>;  I'lac«. 
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ncxioTi  with  this  great  milUontiirfi  of  thr  «ixt4?cnth  century  : — "  In  Queen  EUsa- 
bcth's  tliijs  a  pirate  of  Dunlcirk  hiiJ  a  plot,  with  twclre  of  his  mates,  to  carrjr 
awav  Sir  Jnhii  Sitcncer;  which  if  ho  had  done,  fifly  thousand  pounds  hail  nol 
rcdi'emcd  him.  Mq  came  orer  the  bcos  on  a  Hhallop  with  twelve  Tttusketeers,  and 
in  the  night  came  into  Barking;  Creek,  and  left  thu  shallop  in  the  custody  of  six 
of  his  men,  ami  with  the  other  six  came  as  far  hb  Islington,  and  there  hid  thctn- 
■otvcB  in  ditches  near  the  path  in  which  Sir  John  alwa3-s  came  to  his  house;  but. 
hy  the  providence  of  God.  Sir  John,  upon  some  cxtraordinar)-  occasioD.  wm 
forced  to  stay  in  London  that  night,  oth<'rwise  they  had  taken  him  away;  and 
thpv,  fearing  they  should  be  discovered  in  ihenight  time,  tame  to  their  shallop,  and 
to  came  safe  to  Dunkirk  again."  The  author  add«  that  he  obtained  this  story  from 
A  private  record.  At  Sir  John's  death  in  1G09  some  thousand  men  were 
present,  in  uumming  cloaks  and  gowns,  amongst  whom  were  three  hundred  and 
tvrcnty-fonr  firrsons  who  had  each  a  basket  given  to  him  containing*  a  black 
goim,  four  pounds  (tf  beef,  two  loaves  of  bread,  n  little  bottle  of  wine,  a  candle- 
stick, a  pound  of  candles,  two  saucera,  two  s|K)oiis,  a  black  pudding,  a  pair  o( 
gloves,  a  doKcn  of  points  to  tic  his  garments  with,  two  red  herrings,  four  while 
herrings,  six  sprats,  and  two  eggs.  Wc  must  add  to  these  reminiscences  of  the 
family,  that  his  daughter,  the  writer  of  the  letter  transcribed  in  *  Crosby  Place.' 
is  suid  to  have  been  i-arried  off*  from  Canonbury  in  a  baker's  basket  by  Ixird 
Cnmpton.  who  became  her  husband,  and  who  at  her  father's  death  was  unable  tb 
bear  with  equanimity  the  immense  fortune  that  devolved  to  him  :  he  was  distracted 
for  some  time  afYcrwards.  His  death  happened  under  atrangc  circnmstancce: — 
"  Yesterday  sc'nnight  the  Earl  of  Norlhnmpton  (he  had  now  succeeded  to  ihii 
earldom).  Lord  President  of  Wales,  after  he  had  waited  on  the  King  al  supwr, 
ami  he  had  also  suppcil,  went  in  a  txiat  with  othent  to  wash  himself  in  the  Thames, 
and  so  soon  n«  his  legs  were  in  the  water  but  to  the  knees,  he  had  the  colic,  and 
cried  out,  •  Have  mo  into  the  boat  again,  or  I  am  a  dead  man  !*  and  died  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  June  2-1.  IG30.'** 

The  manor  appears  to  have  been  originally  presented  to  the  priory  by  Ralph 
de  Bcmcrfl,  in  the  lime  of  EdwanI  I.,  and  most  pmhably  obtalne*!  ita  present 
name  on  the  erection  (about  1.%'2.  that  date  having  long  existed  on  one  of  ihc 
walls)  of  a  place  of  residence  for  the  first  Cation  or  Prior,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance:— bury  signifj'ing  mansion  or  dwelling-house.  There  seems  to  exist  a  kinJ 
of  tradition  that  at  this  or  some  earlier  period  a  fortified  mansion  stood  on  tbc 
■pot,  of  which  the  moat  in  front  is  still  a  remain.  All  tlic  ancient  parts,  however, 
that  now  meet  our  gaze,  are  attributed  to  Prior  Bolton,  the  predecessor  of  Fuller. 
whu  surrendered  tbc  possessions  of  tho  canons  to  the  king.  This  is  the  man  of 
whom  Hall  writes  in  tho  following  curious  passage: — "The  people"  (satth  hi^>. 
"  being  feared  by  prognostications  which  declared  that  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1.V24  there  should  bo  such  eclipses  in  watery  signs,  and  such  conjunctions,  that 
by  waters  and  floods  many  people  should  perish,  people  victualled  themselves, 
and  went  to  high  grounds  for  fear  of  drowning,  and  especially  one  Bolton-  which 
was  Prior  of  St.  BarlhoUmiow's  in  Smilhfield,  butlded  him  a  house  upon  llnrrow 
on  the  Hill,  only  for  fear  of  this  flood :  thither  he  went  and  made  provtsioo  of 
all  things  necessary  within  him.  for  the  space  of  two  montha."     Stow  says  thai 

•  |>Kk'a  t>««identa  Cunci«s  y<A.  ii.  p.  SB. 
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this  was  not  ao  indeed/*  ns  he  had  been  credibly  infornicd,  "  and  that  HIr  pre- 
?fC3aor  was  following  a  falilo  then  on  fnot."  Bolton  ten.t  the  jiaraon  of  Hairow  an 

'cl!  aa  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  ihertrforc  rcpaare<l  the  parsonage-house; 
Vuthe  buildcJ  there  nothing  "  more  than  a  dovchouse,  to  serve  him  when  he  had 

iregone  his  Priory."  This  is  he  ako  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  alludes  when  he  sjicaks 

-  Of  prior  Bolton,  with  lib  bolt  and  /on  ;" 

►fcrringr  to  the  rebus  on  hia  name,  of  which  the  Prior  is  said  to  have  been  the 
vcntor,  and  fur  which  he  certainly  had  an  inventor's  love,  for  we  find  it  cvery- 
'licrc — in  the  church,  in  some  of  the  houses  of  Bariholonicvv  CIobc,  and  here 
;ain  ai  Canonbury.  Although  gi-cat  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  ploee 
I  liousc  of  entertainment  opened  within  its  park  walls  for  instanee),  yet  there  is 
uch  remaining  to  interest  the  visitor.  Wc  should  have  bctm  gla^l  to  have  com- 
entcd  our  notice  with  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  room  still  pointed  out  as  that  in 
hich  Goldsmith  wrote,  but  being,  wc  presume,  deemed  even  too  precious  for 
thlbition,  we  must,  as  Slow  says,  "  overjiass  it."  Immediately  behind  the  tower 
a  house  now  uscU  as  a  boarding-school,  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
uecn  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  even  been  occasionally  inliabited  by  her;  and  the 
.tcniHl  evidence  is  certainly  of  a  formidable  character.  The  stalri-asc  alone 
tould  show  that  it  has  been  a  very  splendid  mansion:  but  there  are  more  im- 
rtsnt  parts.  The  drawing-room,  now  divided  bto  three  apartments,  has  cvi- 
Bntly  originally  formed  but  one,  with  a  circular  end,  and  a  richly  ornamented 
sling,  bearing  represcn'  ation^i  of  ships  of  war,  medallion  hca/ls  of  ancient  heroes, 
:andcr  and  Julius  Cn^sar ;  and  in  combination  with  these  decorations  are 
icty  of  scroll-work  ornaments,  with  the  thistle  strikingly  predominant.  In 
n-iiire  are  the  initials  E.  li.  The  material  is  a  most  delicately  wrought 
0.  The  mantelpiece  Is  also  well  worthy  of  attention;  it  contains  figures, 
m,  caryatides,  and  an  endU%8  variety  of  other  ornaments.  The  wholo 
one  of  the  most  sujierb  pieces  of  workinsinship  conet;ivable.  In  tlie  same 
a  niom,  calleil  the  Stone  Parlour,  on  the  ground-floor,  has  also  a  stuccoed 
mng,  embossed  and  with  pendants,  and  a  decorated  mantelpiece,  with  figures 
the  Cardinal  Virtues.  Adjoining  this  house  is  that  which  was  Prior  Bolton's, 
V  occupied  also  as  a  boarding-school.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  somewhat 
evated,  and  must  have  originally  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect;  as  a  part  of 
hicb,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part,  was  the  splendid  establishment  of  which 
resident  here  was  master :  the  peculiarly  dense  smoke  of  cloud  was  as  yet  a  thing 
iknown,  and  but  few  buildinjjs  intervened,  so  that  the  Prior  could  see  it  at  all 
Ihes.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  mansion  is  a  Btono  passage  or  corridor 
tding  to  the  Icitchcn  and  other  offices,  in  which  is  a  Tudor  door  of  a  peculiarly 
'gant  shape,  containing  Bolton's  rebus.  Among  the  other  noticeable  matters 
^  tk  mantelpiece  of  the  period  of  Eliieabcth,  and  a  curious  coat  of  arms  with 
e  uncouth  supporters,  apparently  goats,  puinted,  and  with  on  inscription  of  a 
XT  period,  stating  them  to  belong  to  "Sir  Walter  Dennys.  of  Gloucestershire, 
o  was  made  a  knight  by  bathing  at  the  creation  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales, 
November,  1489,"  Sw.  From  the  house  we  pass  to  the  lawn,  which  is  ter- 
inatcd  by  a  wall  with  a  raised  and  embowered  terrace,  from  which  wc  loolc  over 
the  other  side  to  the  kitchen-garden,  the  New  Kiver,  and  thence  onwards 
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tovardf;  I^indon.  At  each  pxtrcnuty  of  thin  wall  is  an  octagonal  garde i)-ht>u8«>, 
liuilt  by  Prior  Bolton — the  one  to  tlit-  left  having  a  small  Gothic  window  in  the 
baaement  story.  Proceixlin^  along  the  nail  lowarda  the  other,  wc  6iid  it  in  the 
grounds  of  another  mansion;  this  also  contaiiiB  the  Prior's  rebus.  The  spot  liere 
is  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  anti(|uc  in  its  chai-actor,  that  we  liavv 
only  to  forget  the  lapse  of  three  eenturics,  and  expect  to  see  the  stately  abbot 
himself  coming  forth  into  his  plcasanrc,  book  in  hand  perhaps,  to  frnable  hiu  to 
forget  the  little  vexatioim  of  his  government,  or  the  darker  shadows  of  tlie  coming 
He  formation,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  be  did  not  live  to  sec — his  death  took 
place  in  1332.  The  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  probably  planted  by  him. — cer- 
tainly no  recent  denizens  of  the  soil. — appear  hero  in  all  their  perfection.  On  the 
wall  which  runs  up  lo  the  house  occurs  another  rebus,  near  to  a  stone  basin 
called  the  fish-pond,  where  the  Prior  probably  kept  some  of  the  clioiccst  of  thii 
finny  tribe  for  the  supply  of  his  table.  Wc  cannot  quit  this  very  tntcrcsting 
place  without  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  taste  and  munificence  of  its  priDcipal 
founder.  Next  to  Rahere,  his  is  the  great  memory  of  the  Priory— we  meet 
with  fiim  everywhere.  The  church,  ihc  beautiful  oriel  window  which  overlooks 
it,  Raherc's  tomb,  which  ho  carefully  and  admirably  restored,  the  gardens  and 
buildingB  of  Canonbury,  all  speak  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  mind;  and  we 
do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  quarrel  with  him  because  He  took  care  m 
refer  their  merit  to  Its  right  owner  by  the  everlasting  ho!t  hi  t^s. 

(T>  k«at>eI«Aal  to  Vt.  XllX.) 
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parU  of  llic  choir,  it  must  hare  been  a  grand  ^vo^k.     The  gateway  is  of  i 
beautiful  character,  with  a  finely  pointed  arch,  consisting  of  four  i-ibs,  each  riih 
numerous  mouldings,  rcrcdin^r  one  within  the  other,  and  dccorntcd  withrosetuM) 
zigzag  ornaments.    Straight  before  as  aa  we  pass  through  this  gateway  an  Ike 
churchyard  and  church,  the  former  having  around  it  a  i-ange  of  large  and  »wy 
dingy -looking  lath-and-plaster  houses,  which  however  derive  somewhat  of  o  pic- 
turesque appearance  from  their  gable  ends,  oud  their  windows  scattered  about  in 
"  most  admired  disorder."    The  uxlerior  of  the  church,  as  it  here  appears  to  ns, 
consisUi  of  a  brick  lower,  erected  in  1628,  and  by  its  side  the  end  of  the  chiurh, 
from  which  the  nave  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  wall  and  large  window  erected 
to  terminate  the  structure  at  this  point.     The  foundations  of  the  nave  still  lie 
below  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  some  three  or  four  feet.     The  wall  of  ihc 
latter,  on   the    right  or  southern   aide,  now  faced  with  brick,  is  very  ancient 
nnd  of  immense  thickness,  and  formed  most  probably  the  original  wall  of  tlie 
south  aisle.     On  stepping  into  the  apartments  of  the  adjoining  public-houEC,  to 
which  the  wall  now  belongs,  we  find  ti-aces  of  a  past  very  diilercnt  from  whal  wc 
9CC  at  present.     Rooms  with  arched  ceilings,  a  cornice  with  a  shield  exten^g^ 
through  twu  or  three  of  them,  and  thus  showing  that  they  have  formed  hutcac 
room,  and  a  chalk  cellar  below  the  house — all  betoken  that  wc  arc  wandcriag 
among    he  ruins  of  the  old  Priory.     By  tho  side  of  this  house  is  a  yard,  filled 
with  costermongcrs  and  their  donkeys,  and  surroandcd  by  black  and  deajed 
^heds  and  Imbitalions,  with  bak-onlcd  galleries.     Referring  to  the  multitude  of 
mi Bcrable- looking  and  comitaratively  worthle!«9  habitations  that  have  sprung  ap 
during  the  decay  of  the  Priory,  Malcolm  calls  them  so  many  "  exhalations  of  lath 
and  plaster  ;  the  mushronm.t  fif  it.t  nigftt :"  wc  should  eay  rather  thcyMff£i.— no- 
thing can  be  more  unwhole»onie  than  some  of  these  places  are.     Here  the  chferj 
ringing  sound  of  the  hammer  on  thu  anvil  guides  us  to  ground  more  intelligible. 
The  passage  leads  into  a  smith's  workshop,  where  some  of  the  arches  of  (he 
eastern  doititer  (the  only  one  of  which  there  arc  any  remains)  appear  to  the 
opjmsito  wall.      Violence  and  decay   have  deprived  these  arches  of  all  dio' 
original  heauty,  though  not  of  their  bold  expressive  character— that  still  rcmai"' 
stamped  upon  them.     The  soil  here,  aa  in  almost  every  other  part  surrounding 
the  church,  has  been  raised  ncveral  feet:  thus,  for  instance,  the  spring  of  lli** 
arches  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground.     Leaving  this  to  enter  another  yard,  w 
an  equally  unpmmisitig  appearance,  wc  find  ourselves  within   the  caitt  cIoi«<*^' 
Much  of  this  beautifnl  part  has  been  lost  of  late  years  by  the  fall  of  the  nNf't"'' 
part  of  the  wall  on  one  side.     Climbing,  however,  as  well  as  wc  can,  over  dw 
rinuhlo  or  treble  row  of  great  barrels  which  fill  the  entire  space,  wc  find  thato" 
the  opposite  or  enstern  wall  are  five  arches,  more  or  less  entire,  vet  remaining- 
and  one  on  the  west.    The  noble  character  of  the  architecture  is  hero  still  vui 
in  the  fine  deep  receding  mouldings  and  the  graceful  span.     Farther  notth 
space  is  walled  up  with  an  arch,  which,  if  original,  as  it  appears,  must  *M 
crossed  the  cloister.     The  space  within,   extending  to  the  church,  wluch  "»* 
entered   by  u   fine  Nonnan    arch  still  existnig,  includes  iho  remainder  o'  ""^ 
cloister ;  and  one  can  only  laim-iit  that,  aa  it  not  only  posses»:-«  the  arches  on  o^" 
sides,  but  the  groined  roof,  it  should  be  completely  walled  up.    Wc  had  oumb** 
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'tu  hrcak  a  hulu  in  another  ]mrt  of  the  wall  to  obtain  nilmiLtance,  and  then  to 
Tc-<-Iosc  it.  Here  the  dt'licary  auJ  pro|H)rtion  of  the  style,  the  fine  finiah  of  the 
grains  ojxd  key-stones,  ami  tlie  elitboratu  wnrkniaiishij]  of  the  manv  riiHoiis 
devices  and  hi8lori<ral  aubjeets  caTved  in  dilferent  parts,  arc  alone  visible  in  their 
natural  rombination.  Over  this  ])art  ia  now  built  a  house  in  a  line  with  and 
joining  to  the  tower  of  the  church.  Malcolm  Bupi>osca  that  it  was  to  this  part  of 
the  Priory  the  author  of  the  manuscript  In-forc  mentioned  rcfcri*  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "more  anipU-  buildings"  by  i^hich  "  tho  skins  of  our  tabernacle  were 
dilated."     As  one  looks  around  on  the  slill  evident  beauty  of  the  architocturc, 

[■and  meastircs  with  the  cyo  its  dimensions  (the  cloisters  must  haro  been  nearly 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  have  extended  round  the  four  sides  of  a  square  of  nearly 
a  hundred  feet),  we  begin  for  the  fu-Bt  time  to  hare  a  just  impression  of  the 
original  magnificence  of  the  establishment;  when  the  Prior,  the  Sub- Prior,  and 
the  other  Canons,  in  all  the  imponing  splendour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
cautc  occusiunuUy  sweeping  along  on  days  of  high  ceremony  ;  and  when,  of  an 
aflcrnoon,  in  calm  and  sunny  weather,  the  inmates  of  the  Priory  might  have 
been  seen  sitting  each  in  his  little  pew  against  the  windows,  meditating,  or  con 
versing  with  hia  neighbour,  or  reading  some  Imok  from  the  Priory  libi'ary,  which 
at  least  amused  him  with  its  brilliant  illiiniinated  paintings,  if  it  possesM'd  no 
better  attractions.  For  those  who  desired  exercise  there  was  the  pleaBanl  green 
in  the  centre,  signifying.  say«  WicklifT,  "the  greenness  of  their  virtue  above 
others,"  with  its  sin-^le  tree,  which  had  also  its  symlKtlical  explanation,  for  it 
implied  to  the  monks  "  the  ladder  by  which,  id  gnulations  of  virtue,  they  aspired 
to  celestial  things." 

The  public-house  and  courts  we  have  mentioned  arc  in  a  lane  (along  which  on 

[the  eastern  side  ran  the  western  cloister),  at  the  back  of  Duke  Street,  and  com* 
municating  with  the  great  Close.  As  we  turn  the  corner  into  the  latter,  the 
immense  Uefeclory,  or  Hall  of  the  Priory,  stands  before  us  (marked  J  in  the  plan), 
though  HO  modernised  in  its  outward  appearance  that  the  most  eager  antiquarian 
would  assuredly  pass  it  unnoticed  if  the  latter  weru  his  only  guide.     From  the 

, scanty  notices  of  this  building,  and  of  the  cryjit  that  extends  beneath,  in  such  of 
ic  local  historians  as  notice  thcni  at  all,  wc  had  not  nntici|nited  tlndjngany 
interesting  remains.  Agreeably  were  wo  disappointed.  In  spite  of  the  many 
alterations  and  divisions  that  hare  been  made  in  it  at  diffeivnt  times^  it  is  not 
diOii-ult  to  trace  its  original  character,  as  well  as  its  vast  extent.     It  is  now  orcti- 

i|>ied  as  a  tobacco- manufactory,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  Btill  forms  but  one  apai-t- 
meut,  roofed  over  with  oak  of  the  finest  kind  and  condition.  There  are  now  two  or 
three  stories,  but,  aflcr  a  careful  examination  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
multitudinofs  timbers  of  the  ruof  of  the  highest  story,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
opinion  tlmt  the  whole  him  been  open  from  the  firet  floor  to  the  roof,  and  that  the 
latter  has  formed  one  of  those  oaken  coverings  of  which  Westminster  Hall  is  so 
magnificent  an  example,  though  most  probably  of  a  ruder  character.  The  com- 
plicated and  yet  haruioniouB  arrangement  of  the  timbers  springing  from  the  side 
on  the  upper  story,  where  alone  the  roof  is  unaltered — their  finely  arched  form 
Brisiiig  airily  upward  towards  the  tcnlic  of  the  building — and  the  vertical  supports 
^  which  they  appear  lu  have  sent  down  to  the  floor  of  the  hall  below  (the  posts 
which  characterised  the  halls  of  a  very  early  |H;riod), — all  appear  to  show  that 
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Uiere  was  but  one  story,  one  room  ;  and   a  gloriuuB  room  it  must  ha\-e  hecn , 
inciuuriDg'  some  forty  feci  high,  thirty  broad,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  long! 
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(?Ua  uT  Oik  Pnciry  of  A.  IhHhnkinMB.l 


EXPLANATION  OF 

A.  The  Eut  Cloi«ter,  tlie  only  one  of  wliicli 

there  are  sny  remainS' 

B.  Tlie  Kflrlh  CJuieter,  pualld  with  the 

N«vc. 

C.  The  South  CloiBler. 

D.  The  Weal  Cloiilvr.    The  Square  thus  en- 

closed by  (he  CloJsiera  meaaures  About 
a  hundred  feel  each  way. 

E.  The  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave. 

F.  The  South  AUIe,  to  which  the  esiKting 

OnK^way  in  front  of  bniilhlield  n'u  the 

original  (Entrance. 
C,  The  Navi',  no  part  of  which  or  of  the 

Aitles  now  reniain». 
K.  St.  Bartholomew'!  Chapel,  deatroyed  by 

Fire  about  1830. 
I.    Middlesex  Paaiago,  leading  from  Gr^at  to 

Little  Bartholomew  Close. 
3.  The  DiniQK  Hall  or  Refectory  of  ihr 

Priory,  with  the  Crypt  beneath. 
K.  Situation  of  the  Great  Tower,  wtu<;h  was 
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■Qpported  on  four  archea  that  atiU  i 

main. 
L.  The  NoTthrrn  Aisle  of  the  Choir. 
M.  The  Southern  Aisle  of  the  Choir. 
N-  Tbv  Eaxteni  Aisle  of  the  Choir. 
0.  Th«  present  Parish  Church,  forming  the 

Choir  of  the  old  Priiiry  Church. 
F.  T}ie  Priori  Houae,  with  the  DannitiirT 

and  Infirmary  aboTe, 
Q.  Site  of  the  Prior's  Officer  Stables,  W«d 

Yard,  &r. 
R.  The  Old  Vestry. 
S.  The  Chapter  House,  with  an  eatranoc 

gateway  friini 
T.  The  South  TrantepL 
U.  The  North  Transept, 
V.  The  present  entrance  into  the  Churrli. 
On  the  top  of  the  plan  is  Little  BaribaliJ- 

mew  Close. on  the  kft  Cloth  Fair,  at  ibt 

bottom  Smithficld,  and  tm  the  rigbl 

Great  Bartholomew  CIgae. 
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A  striking  proof  that  the  prcscut  intermediate  ceilings  and  floors  are  not  origiual 
IS  afforded  by  the  immensv  beams  i>r  ln*ci»  that  crons  frutn  wail  to  wall,  and  whieh 
project  a  corwiderable  htrighl  al>ove  the  lluor.  These  iuterraediate  rofifa  are  also 
so  irregular,  and  bo  meanly  put  together,  that  it  is  tolerably  evident  their  timbers 
are  merely  the  ruins  of  the  one  magnifictnt  eope  that  bent  over  all.  No  wonder 
the  u^vncrs  of  such  splendid  aimrtmenta  must  have  their  raiiiud  dais  to  keep  them 
above  the  throng  of  their  humbler  brethren,  must  dine  first  and  be  waited  Qpon 
by  kneeling  inunks,  who  in  return  have  to  eonsole  themselves  with  the  reflectioo 
that  the  novices  must  in  a  like  manner  attend  them.  Many  a  scene  of  splendour 
this  Hall  has  no  doubt  witnessed ;  many  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  stale 
and  profusion,  such  as  that  which  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  somewhat  satirically 
describes  in  connexion  with  his  visit  to  the  Prior  of  Canterbury;  where  he  noted 
at  dinner  sixteen  dishes,  a  superll  uous  use  of  signs,  much  sending  uf  dishes  from 
the  Prior  to  the  attending  monks,  and  from  them  to  the  lower  tables,  much 
gesticulation  in  returning  tharikK,  much  whispering,  much  loose,  idle,  and  licen- 
tious discourse,  and  «  here,  whilst  herbs  were  brought  to  llie  table  but  not  tasted,, 
the  fish  of  numerous  kinds,  roasted,  broiled,  fried,  and  stuffed,  the  eggs,  the 
dishes  exquisitely  cooked  with  spires,  the  salt  meat  to  provoke  appetite,  and  the 
wines  of  almost  every  known  kind,  were  all  d<me  full  justice  to. 

Descending  now  to  the  commencement  of  the  low  winding  passage  marked  in  the 
plan  "Middlesex  Pa,<wagc,''  hut  which  wa-s  known  in  our  boyish  day.H  by  a  more 
awful  appellatlun,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  its  then  strangely  wild  cha- 
racter, we  find,  extending  right  and  left  under  the  Refectory,  the  Crypt,  of  which 
the  passage  cutting  right  through  it  forms  a  part.  There  is  'something  about  a 
crypt  which  makes  it  always  an  interesting  place  ;  the  situation, — gi-nerally  buried 
in  the  earth. — the  solemo  gloom,  the  frequent  nobleness  of  the  architecture,  above 
all  their  rnvstfrious  history— no  one  knowing  for  what  puryjose  they  were  built— 
all  combine  to  Htimulate  eurioKity.  however  little  they  may  satisfy  it.  Without 
desiVing  to  express  any  ]ieculiarly  favourable  ojiinion  of  the  habits  of  the  monks, 
we  confeaa  there  seems  something  too  revolting  in  the  itlea  that  lliey  were  erected 
"for  clandestine  drinking,  feasting,  and  things  of  that  kind,"  as  stated  in  an 
author  quoted  by  Fosbroke  in  his  '  British  Monachism.'  Interesting  as  these 
places  gcnirrally  are,  wc  doubt  whether  a  more  favourable  specimen  could  be  found 
than  tliis  o(  the  once  lauious  Priory  of  St-  Bartholomew.  Its  immense  length, 
its  double  row  of  beautiful  aisles,  extending  throughout,  and  its  admirable  state  of 
presiTvation,  rA'uder  this  Cry|it  wurtliy  of  peculiar  attention.  Of  the  fine  character 
of  the  architecture,  as  we  see  it  when  standing  against  the  wall  on  the  one  side, 
and  looking  across  the  two  aisles,  the  engraving  here  shown  will  convey  the  IjcsI 
idea.  There  is.  it  will  be  seen,  a  door  at  the  extremity  of  our  view ;  with  which  we 
have  been  told  the  traditicm  that  generally  haunts  these  old  monastic  ruins,  of  u 
subterranean  way,  connects  itself.  It  has  been  supposed  that  through  this  door 
there  was  a  communination  with  Canonbury  at  Islington.  Perhajts  the  tradition 
arose,  from  what  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  fact,  that  the  door  had  been  used  by  the 
Noncomformist  ministers,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  chapel  during  parts  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  a  mode  of  esca]>e  in  cases  of  danger.  The 
door,  at  all  events,  opened  until  lately  into  a  cellar  that  extended  beneath  the  chapel^, 
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and  vhvTc  the  fire  broke  out,  in  1830,  that  dcstroyeJ  the  latter,  and  some  other 
pRtta  ol'  the  old  Priory.     There  seems  to  Iw  no  doubt  that  the  rhatml  formed 
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some  portion  of  the  monastic  building^e,  though  vrhat  is  unltnown.  It  had  sn 
ftncicnt  timber  roof,  and  a  beam  jirojecting  arross  near  the  rentrc ;  and  in  a  corner 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  antique  piece  of  w!ul])ture  representing  the 
figure  of  a  priest  with  a  t-hild  in  his  arms.  In  several  parts  of  the  building  it 
appears  there  wen-,  i.rlor  to  its  destruction,  marts  of  private  doors  in  the  wall. 
From  the  time  of  the  Nonconformists,  the  chapel  was  occupied  by  Presbyterian 
ministers  till  1753,  when  Wesley  obtained  possession,  and,  we  bcUeTc,  opened  tt 
himself,  for  the  service  of  his  disciples,  with  a  sernum.  The  spot  markeil  in  the 
plan  Q,  or  the  Prior's  offices,  is  that  towards  which  we  next  direct  our  steps. 
The  stables,  wood-yard,  and  other  domestic  buildings,  are  thus  reftrrcil  to.  In 
a  large  and  ancient  house  we  here  find,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  very  thick  wall 
and  a  pointed  arch — Qviduncc  of  its  connexion  with  the  Priory.  The  same  house 
has  Korao  other  noticeable  features ;  namely,  two  beautifully  wainscoted  Iwge 
rooms,  the  upper  of  which  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  a  fine  carved  niantel-picce- 
Lord  Rich,  to  whom  the  buildings  and  site  of  the  Priory  wei-e  granted,  residt^  in 
some  part  of  the  latter : — was  it  here  ?  Tne  mansion  has  evidently  been  occupied 
by  some  resident  of  importance  at  a  distant  period.  The  family  of  the  present 
occu|Hcr  has  lived  in  it  for  a  century,  during  which  the  features  we  have  rcferrctl 
to  have  existed  as  at  present  The  Mulberry  Gardens  were  here  also  ;  and  but  ■ 
month  ago  was  cut  down  the  last  am!  finest  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Priory 
trees,  which  stood  behind  the  house.  Returning  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mid- 
dlesex Passage,  the  Prior's  House  is  un  our  right,  standing  almost  in  n  line  with 
the  church;  and  by  the  side  of  the  latter  arc  the  remains  of  the  south  transept. 
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Tilts  house  also  bean  plenty  of  internal  evidence  as  to  its  antiquity.  Ttic 
wnlU,  for  iustancf,  would  shaino  those  of  many  fortifications ;  there  arc  just 
mthiu  the  modern  gahlu  roof  three  arches,  with  s({uarc  flat  pillars  and  fluted 
ca|iitfllB,  corresponding  vith  those  of  the  c-hulr  ;  on  tliu  broaU  staircase  is  a  kind 
of  alcove  in  the  wall,  and  hcsidc  it  a  slightly  pointed  arch  set  in  a  sTjuarc:  frame  i 
thi-re  arc  latticed  windows  in  difierent  parts;  and  ahovc  all,  at  the  top,  la  the 
dormitory  (Ic  Dorter),  where  the  canond  were  loclccd  up  at  night,  like  so  many 
unruly  children.  Here  each  inmate  bad,  wc  presume,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  custom,  q  little  place  wainscoted  oflT,  with  a  shelf  in  tho  window  to  sup- 
port books.  Tho  middle  part  of  the  dormitory,  where  now  the  gimj>-s|iinnera* 
arc  pursuing  their  ccasclcBs  walk,  was,  no  doubt  (also  as  usual),  pnvwl  with  fine 
tiles.  Ifwe  may  trust  the  author  of  the  *  Ship  of  Fools,*  the  monks  might  well 
be  treated  as  children,  for  they  were  as  full  of  fun  and  frolic ;  and  on  reaching 
the  durniitory,  considering,  wc  suppose,  that  they  had  been  xuflirienlly  grave  for 
one  day,  began  to  play  all  borts  of  wild  pranks.     For,  says  Barclay, 

*'  The  here  or  monk  iii  lii»  frock  aiid  cowl 
Must  dsucc  iti  lib  dorUir,  leapiny  to  piny  llie  fooL." 

Unpleasant  must  have  been  the  change  when,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth,  they 
were  called  at  midnight  on  the  calends  of  NovcmbL-r,  and  other  holy  periods,  to 
descend  from  the  warm  and  comfortable  dorter  to  hurry  shivering  into  the  choir, 
and  engage  in  the  devotions  proper  to  the  occasion,  whilst  the  Prior,  with  a  dark 
lantern,  went  all  round  to  sco  that  each  was  awake  and  projicrly  performing  his 
duty.  Part  of  this  large,  characteristic-looking  room  was  no  doubt  used  us  tho 
infirmary,  or  fermory.  where  the  sick  monks  were  so  well  treated,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  those  in  health  felt  a  little  enry,  and  occasionally  felt  very  suddenly  ill, 
lo  the  perplexity  of  the  worthy  Prior. 

The  transept  we  have  mentioned  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  pile  of 
ruins  that  (ill  up  almost  all  the  area  of  this  part  speak  not  only  of  the  destruction 
that  has  seized  it,  but  of  the  Chaptf^r-house  also,  which  stood  between  the  old 
vestry  and  the  transept.  Faint  traces  of  the  once  beautiful  arch  that  led  from 
the  latter  into  the  Chapter-house  ore  to  bo  seen  in  that  rugged  mass  of  wall  which 
stretches  across  in  a  right  angle  from  the  church  in  our  south  view.  Of  the 
Chapter-house  itself,  where  the  monks  iised  to  sit  in  some  establish uieiits  daily, 
in  others  weekly,  to  transact  business  in  connexion  with  its  discipline,  and  more 
particnlarly  to  hear  charge*  that  any  monk  had  to  make  against  one  or  other  of 
his  fellows,  and  when  necessary  to  inflict  the  not  very  honourable  punishments  of 
flagellation,  Stc, — of  this  building,  which  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  is  so  conspi- 
cuously beautiful  a  feature,  and  perhaps  was  scarcely  less  so  hero,  not  a  vestige 
remains.  Of  the  transept  also,  the  piece  of  wall  wc  have  mentioned  is  alt  that 
exists.  Opposite  the  pieturesquc-looking  low  porch,  with  its  deep  penthouse, 
now  the  entrance  into  the  church  from  the  transept,  was  formerly  an  entrance  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel.  Of  the  original  mode  of  communication  between  the 
church  and  transept  wc  shall  speak  in  our  description  of  the  former.  The  space 
included  originally  within  the  transept  is  now  a  small  churchyard.  The  exact 
'  Tlie  building  U  aoeuptti  bj  n  fniigu-uiftuufocliutr. 
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part  of  the  Priory  drvotod  to  the  purpusea  of  the  ancient  cemetery  tre  m  uiUe 
to  point  out,  bnt  it  was  most  prubnfaly  in  this  immediate  vicinity.    Wesluwid 
like  to  have  looked  npon  the  green  sward  that  haggrown  over  the  ^^ves  of  gcH<- 
ration  after  generation  of  these  peareful  men;  we  should  like  to  have  aet  ou 
fancy  at  work  to  trace,  from  any  little  cirrumstam-c  that  attracted  its  attentioii,- 
«  spot  a  little  more  elevated,  or  somewhat  more  green,  — the  grave  of  the  g«d 
old  monk  who  has  preserved  for  iia  all  the   interesting   partieulan  of  RkWc's 
foundation  ;  above  all,  u-e  should   like  to  have  giren  a  "local  habitation"  to  a 
picture  that  has  urien  absorbed  our  attention;  the  solemn  and  iuiposing  ctre- 
monies  attending  the  burial  of  u  deceased  canon ;  the  body  in  its  boots  and 
cowl,  the  lights  at  its  head  and  feet,   the  constant  watchings  and  psalmodios.  the 
Bcrmon  in  the  Chiipter-huuse,  and  the  act  of  absolution  ;  then  the  procession  tothc 
grave,  with  tapers,  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  dcaeon  and  his  censoi, 
the  tolling  of  the  Ik'II.  and  the  ceaseless  chant ;  followed   by  the  lowering  of  the 
body  with  the  jiapcr  of  alwolution  on  its  breast,  the  bearers  descending  with  A 
into  the  grave,  and.  lastly,  ihe  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  and  the  cessation  of  (.Itt 
bell,  signifving  at  the  same  time  to  the  senses  and  to  the  mind  that  all  is  ovsr 
—the  earthly  hislury  of  the  buried  man  is  completed  I     Rc^uiffcat  uj/au'  / 


Wc  arc  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  centre  from  which  all   these  buildn 
sprang,  the  choir  of  the  Priory  Church.     Kefore  we  enter  it.  however,  let  us  S  i^ 

notice  one  or  two  puints  thai  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned  in  eonnoxion  with     ** 
exterior.     In  Cloth  Fair  a.  naviow  passage,  with  a  door  at  the  extremity,  jwi' 
out  the  position  of  the  north  traiiaepl      Extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
both  north  and  south,  and  |iarl!y  over  its  aisles,  were  buildings  used  as  i 
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un  the  south  was   burnt   iit   tho  firo    bcforo   referred  to ;    the   other  still 


Entering  the  church  by  the  gateway  below  the  tower,  we  get  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  world  as  it  were  that  opens  upon  us,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  old 
world  of  sevon  hundred  years  ago  that  has  passed  away.  Kverything  is  so- 
B  lemn,  grand,  and  apparently  eternal.  Those  initnense  pillars  that  wp  Look  upon 
have  lost  nothing  as  yet  of  their  original  strength  ;  there  is  no  token  that  thoy 
will  ever  lo»e  it.     Within   the  porch  arc  the  remains  of  a  rcry  elegant  pointed 
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iarch  in  the  right  wait,  leading  we  presume  into  the  cloisters,  hut  of  an  older 
date  than  those  glorious  Norman  pillars  to  which  some,  of  as  peculiarly  slender 
jnali^,  belonging  to  another  and  opposite  arch,  appear  to  have  been  attached,  some- 
what we  think  to  the  injury  of  their  sim  pic  charatter.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  choir  is  the  long-continued  aisle,  or  series  of  aisles,  which 
entirely  encircle  it,  opening  into  the  former  by  the  spaces  between  the  flat  and 
circular  arch-piers  of  the  body  of  tho  etruclurL-.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
wilh  a  pare  arched  and  vaulted  ceiling  in  the  simplest  and  truest  Norman  style, 
and  with  windows  of  dilTerent  sizes  slightly  pointed.  The  pillars  against  the 
wall  op]iositc  the  cnlranee  into  the  choir  are  Hat.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  architectural  effects  oF  a  simple  kind  that  we  can  conceive  is  to  be  found  at 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  aisle.  Between  two  of  the  grand  Norman 
pillars  projecting  from  the  wall  is  a  low  postern  doorway,  and  ahove,  rising  on 
teach  si<lc  from  the  capitals,  a  pcculinrly  elegant  arch,  something  like  an  clon- 
horsp-shoc.     The  connexion  between  two  styles  so  strikingly  diflVrcnt  in 
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moflt  respci-tA  as  the  Moorish,  with  its  fantastic  delicacy  ant]  variety 
ncBs,  antl  the  Norman  with  its  simple  (occasion h  11  y  uncouth)  grandeur,  was  nern" 
more  apimrfut.  That  little  picture  is  nionc  worth  a  visit  to  Sl  Bartholouimr'i 
The  poBtern  leads  into  a  curious  place  enclosed  by  the  end  of  the  choir  (or  itUr 
end)  on  one  side,  and  the  circular  wall  of  the  eastern  aisle  on  the  other.  It  in 
Bupposed  by  Mr.  Godwin*  to  have  been  the  chanc-el  oftliu  original  buildini^ud 
no  donbt  it  was,  if  wc  arc  to  suppose  that  the  altar  wall  has  undergone  ptu 
changes.  At  present  the  space  is  so  narrow  and  so  dork,  that  it  need  not  lurpriie 
us  to  hear  that  it  is  called  the  Purgatory.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  this  part  lui 
been  visible  in  some  way  from  the  choir,  and  not,  as  it  is  now,  enlircly  cicludtd 
from  it ;  for  a  pair  of  exactly  similar  pillars  with  the  beautiful  arch  above,  stud- 
inf;  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  aisle,  are  in  a  great  measure  shut  in  herr.  Oa 
opening  the  little  door,  indeed,  into  the  place,  we  can  with  difficulty  refrain  fm 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  stately  pillars  rising  np  w 
grandly  in  that  unworthy  5]>ot;  and  to  make  it  evident  that  their  arch  has  been 
intended  to  be  seen  from  the  choir,  wc  find  that,  unlike  the  other,  of  which  went 
only  the  exteiior,  this  is  beautifully  ornamented.  Wc  must  add  that  these  aidtt 
are  a  Hue  study  for  the  architect;  thus,  for  instance,  from  the  very  cxqviiilc 
horse-shue  arch  wc  have  mentioned,  there  ts  a  regular  gradation  through  the  neil 
two  windows  to  the  perfect  semicircle.  Near  the  junction  of  the  fM>uth  and  cul 
aisles  is  the  old  vestry -room,  which  Malcolm  supposes,  and  wc  think  justly,  to  be 
the  oratory  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  in  the  following  extract: — *'  lnUi«c«iI 
part  of  the  same  church  is  an  oratory,  and  in  that  an  altar  in  the  honour  of  die 
most  blessed  and  perpetual  Virgin  Mary  consecrate."  It  was  in  tliis  place,  ll 
appears,  that  the  blessed  Mary  once  deigned  to  show  hcnx^f  to  a  monk  ofifc* 
culiar  piety,  named  Hubert,  in  order  to  complain  tliat  her  "darlings"  thcruoni 
did  not  pray  and  watch  sufficiently.  It  is  a  aolcmn  antique-looking  place,  in  fc* 
harmony  with  the  legend  and  its  aupposcd  antiquity.  The  present  vcslry  ii 
built  over  the  southern  aisle,  and  occupies  a  part  of  tlic  space  of  thesoutka" 
transept.  Here  is  a  beautiful  Norman  semicircular  arch,  forming  originallv,  M 
doubt,  one  of  the  range  of  arches  by  which  the  second  story  of  the  choirwaic<*' 
tinued  at  a  right  angle  alung  the  sides  of  the  transept.  Among  the  nKHiumcn^ 
of  the  aisles  is  one  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  with  an  inscription  to  Abigail  Coult,  16^> 
who  died  '■  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  virginity.'*  Her  father,  Maximilian  CoulK- 
or  Cnlte,  was  a  famous  sculptor  of  the  time,  and  was  employed  by  Jaiacil.''' 
various  public  buildings.  In  the  ofRcc-book  of  the  Board  of  Works  appear*  ^ 
line—"  Max.  Colte,  Master  Sculptor,  at  Sr.  a-year ;  1633."  Filling  up  tlic  bcM- 
tiful  horse-shoe  arch,  which  it  thus  conceals,  at  the  south-castem  corner,  it  l^ 
monument  of  Edward  Cooke,  with  an  appeal  to  the  spectator  which  the  U^ 
must  be  indeed  hard-hearted  to  resist: — 

"  V  risluico  your  briny  flood  ;  wlmt,  can  you  keep 
V'our  oyps  Ironi  tears,  and  sec  the  marble  wveji? 
Burtt  out,  for  sliiiine;  or,  if  you  find  no  vent 
For  team,  yot  bUv.  and  see  tho  stones  relent." 

Ob«rring  no  symptoms  however  of  the  kind  here  indicated  on  the  part  of 

'  Chutdiri  af  Loiulou, 
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stones,  ve  trust  to  I)C  excused  for  passing  on  with  dry  eyes.  There  appears  to 
have  been  attathcU  to  the  northern  aisle — probalily  corrcspotiding  in  positioa 
with  the  old  vestry — another  chapel.  In  the  Archicpiscopal  Kegislry  of  Lam- 
beth is  the  will  of  Walter  Shiryngton,  who  directs  his  "wretched  body  tu  be 
burled  in  h'ahlone  Chape/,  within  (he  Priury  of  St.  ]3artholomcw,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  in  a  tomb  of  marble  there  to  be  mode,  adjoining  tu  the  wall  i>ii 

Hihc  north  side  aforesaid  :**  dated  at  Barnes,  Jan.  17,  U/S.     In  a  prior  notice  of 

"this  plaoe,  in  the  will  of  John  IVaUiai,  1417,  it  ia  styled  the  "  New  Chapel." 
These   records  there  ia  no  doubt   arc   connected  with   one  of  the   interesting 

H  recollections  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  burial  of  Roger  Waldm,  Bisliop  of  London, 
in  the  church  here  instead  of  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  was  usual.  VS'c  may 
Say  with  Fuller,  why  he  was  bu  buried  is  too  hard  for  us  to  resolve ;  but  we  have 

Rtio  doubt  the  chapel  above  referred  to  vos  built  by  or  for  him.  "  Never  had 
any  man,"  says  Weaver,  "  better  experience  of  the  variable  uncertainty  of 
worldly  fcHetty."  Raised  fiom  the  condition  of  a  ]io<ir  man  by  his  industry  and 
Ability,  he  became  siiceesircly  Dean  of  York,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  Secretary  to 

I  the  King,  and  Treasurer  of  Kngland.  When  Archbishop  Arundel  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  banished,  WaMcn  was  made  Primate  of 
Ungland.  On  the  return  of  Ar,undel  in  company  with  BoUngbroIce,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  latter  tu  the  tlirone,  Arundel  of  course  resumed  his  archie  pise  upal 
ranlt  and  functions,  and  Roger  Wnlden  became  again  a  privato  individual, 
Arundel,  however,  behaved  very  nobly  to  ihs  man  whom  he  must  have  looked 
on  as  an  usurper  of  his  place,  fnr  he  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  London. 

■  Walden  did  not  live  long  to  be  grateful  for  this  very  honourable  and  kindly  act, 
lor  he  died  within  the  ensuing  year.  "He  may  be  compared  to  one  so  jaw* 
fallen,"  lays  Fuller,  in  his  usual  quaint  homely  style,  "with  over  long  fasting, 
that  he  cannot  cat  meat  when  brought  unto  him  ;  and  his  spirits  were  so  dc- 
pressed  with  his  former  ill  fortunes,  that  he  could  not  enjoy  himself  in  his  new 

tncxpccted  happiness.'*  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John  Millet, 
lliriner,  1660,  begets  reflection*  of  a  more  amusing  nature.  He  it  appears  wag 
fc  "  IVsiroufl  hillicr  to  reiort. 

^B  Becaiuc  ibis  pariah  woa  his  port." 

^  our  account  of  the  College  of  Physicians  it  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 

»lhe  persons  against  whom  proceedings  were  taken  for  practising  without  its  licence 
vas  Francis  Anthony.  Tho  history  of  this  individual,  whom  the  author  of  tho 
artlrlein  the  'Biogrnphia  Britannia'  calls  "a  very  learned  physician  and  chemist," 
possesses,  we  think,  suflkient  interest  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extract  a  few  jwir- 
ticulars  from  the  work  we  have  mentioned.  The  account,  wo  must  premise,  is 
evidently  written  by  a  warm  admirer.  Francis  Anthony  took  the  degree  of  ALA. 
at  Cambridge  in  157-1,  and  there,  according  to  his  own  account,  studied  climiistr}' 
most  sedulously.  Soon  afler  his  arrival  in  London,  about  150S,  he  published  a 
treathw;  concerning  the  excellency  of  a  medicine  drawn  from  gold  ;  but,  not  having 
received  the  licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  lie  was  summoned  before  it  in 
1600.  wliL-n  he  conressod  that  he  had  practist  d  jdiysic  in  1  omlon  for  more  than 
six  months,  and  had  cured  twenty  persons  or  more  of  several  diseases,  to  whom  he 
lad  given  pulling  and  vomiting  physic,  and  to  others  a  diaphoretic  medicine 
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prepared  Trom  gold  and  mercury,  a»  the  case  required.  He  was  then  examiMdJ 
and,  Wing  found  inexpert,  interdicted  fruni  practice.  About  a  month  aflialre 
was  committi^d  to  the  Compter  prison,  and  Jioed  live  pounds,  but.  upon  hisii)i(ili- 
cation  to  the  Irfini  Chief  Justico,  was  set  at  liberty.  The  Cullcgc  immcdiucly 
Bent  the  President  and  one  of  the  Censors  to  watt  on  that  dignitary,  to  request  him 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  CoUege  privilege's.  Mr.  Anthony  nov  submitted.  |)ro- 
mined  to  pay  his  fine,  and  practise  no  more.  Not  long  after  he  was  3^in 
accused  of  pructising,  and  on  his  own  confession  fined  five  pounds,  which  he 
refused  lo  pay  ;  it  was  then  raised  to  twenty  [tounds,  and  he  was  commitldl  to 
prison  till  it  was  paid.  The  College  also  conimenceil  a  lawsuit  ag^ainst  hiis.  irii 
obtained  a  judgment  in  its  favou  r ;  but,  ou  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  Anthony's  wrfc, 
remitted  their  share  of  the  penalty.  These  proceedings,  however,  appear  to  htn 
benefited  rather  than  injured  him  in  the  eye  of  the  public ;  among  other  tti- 
dcnccs  of  hia  po]}ularity  is  that  of  his  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phytic  ia 
one  of  the  universities.  New  complaints  wen*  now  made  of  his  giving  a  cctUqb 
nostrum,  which  he  called  ntirnm  pofabUe,  or  potable  gold,  and  which  he  was  siiii  to 
represent  as  an  universal  medicine.  Dr.  .Anthony  jmblished  "  a  very  learned  «od 
modest  defence  of  himself  and  his  aurum  potabile,  in  X^tin.  written  with  gntl 
decency,  much  skill  in  chemistry,  and  with  an  apparent  knowledge  in  the  ihewj 
and  practice  of  physic."  In  the  preface  he  says  "that,  after  inriitrcssUe 
labour,  watching,  and  expense,  he  had,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  att^AinrdaH 
he  had  sought  for  in  his  inquiries"  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  work  be 
affirms  that  his  medicine  is  a  kind  of  extract  or  honey  of  gold,  capable  of  W-ii^ 
dissolved  in  any  liquor  whittsoever  ;  and.  referring  to  the  common  nbjoctioa  oflke 
affinity  between  the  aaruni  potabile  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  does  not  dnr 
the  transmutation  of  mutals.  but  still  shows  thai  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two;  and  that  the  tinding  or  not  finding  of  the  one  does  not  ul  *U 
render  it  inevitable  thai  the  other  shall  also  be  discovered  or  remain  hiddefi* 
The  price  of  the  mi?dii-irie  wa«  five  shillings  an  ounce.  Wonderful  euros  of  coef* 
are  displayed  in  the  iloctor's  pages.  His  publication  produced  quite  a  curi^ 
Tersy  on  the  merits  of  the  aurum  potabile.  Wo  need  not  wonder  to  find  iW 
Dr.  Anthony  had  impHcit  iK-liovera  in  the  value  of  his  nostrum  when  we  swl'*' 
great  chemist  and  ]ihth)snphcr  Boyle  thus  commenting  on  such  proparatiotu." 
"  Though  I  hare  long  been  prejudiced  against  the  pretended  aurum  |>otabilc,0" 
other  boasled  preparations  of  gold,  fur  most  of  h  hicb  I  have  stdl  no  great  esUt*- 
yet  I  saw  such  extmordinary  and  surprising  effects  from  the  tincture  of  gold  I  HimW 
of  (prepared  by  two  foreign  physicians)  upon  persons  of  great  note,  with  whiHS  1 
was  particularly  acqiiuiiiU-d.  both  b<'faro  tlicy  fell  des{K.-rately  sick  and  after  llK* 
strange  recover^',  thai  I  euuld  not  but  change  myj(>]>inion  for  a  very  faroursl''* 
one  as  lo  some  pn'paratifins  of  gold,*  Dr.  Anthony  enjoyed  u  very  extensive  W» 
lucrative  practice,  and  lived  in  givat  hdapitality  at  his  housj  in  BartholooK* 
Close.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  lilieral,  very  pious,  very  modest,  and  cfu"* 
tainte<l  probity.  He  died  in  16*23,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  here.  wM 
we-  now  read  the  following  inscription  set  up  by  his  son.  who  iiiheriU-d  Iff" 
Dr.  Anthony  the  rL-pulation  and  profits  of  the  aurum  ]>otabil«  : — 

*    Ua}li)'*  Abriilgm,-:  I  nf  *^li«w,  r.  ^,  |<.  M'),  iiudIoI  iii  Ilin^  Dril. 
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"  There  needs  no  vctae  to  b«>autiry  Ihy  praiMo, 
Or  keep  in  meinory  thy  vpatl^Sft  njimv. 
Religion,  viniio,  and  ttijr  skill  did  niie 
A  threefold  pillar  to  thy  luting  fame. 
Tlioiigh  poisonotis  Em^  ever  Bought  U>  blninc 
Or  hide  the  fruiu  of  iliy  int^ntian. 
Yet  bIiiiII  a)l  Ihry  rummcnd  that  high  design 
Of  [tuml  g<dd  to  tnjike  a  medicine, 
Tli&l  feel  Ihy  helji  by  thai  thy  raie  invi'aiion." 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Choir,  ami,  ascending  the  gallery  to  the  side  of  the  organ, 
from  uhrnei:  the  view  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  taken,  gHze  on  the  impressive 
a.nd  characteristic  work  before  ua,  which  scenta  Bcarcely  lens  fresh  and  solid  than 
when  Rahere  beheld  in  its  vast  piers  and  beautiful  arches  the  realization  of  the 
vision  for  whicli  he  had  so  long  yearned.    We  are  standing  in  the  centre  of  four 
arches  of  the  most  magnificent  span,  fit  bearers  of  the  great  tower  that  they  lifted 
so  airily,  as  it  were  a  thing  of  nought,  into  the  air.     Two  of  these  are  round,  and 
Ktwo  slightly  pointed.     The  last  (which  were  originally  open  and  formed  the  com- 
menccmentof  the  transepts)  have  been  referred  to  as  among  the  various  instances 
of  the  occasional  use  of  pointed  arches  by  the  Normans  before  their  systematic 
introduction  as  a  style.    "The  cause.'* says  Mr.  Britton, '*  is  evident ;  for  those 
sides  of  the  tower  being  much  narrower  than  the  east  and  west  divisions,  which 
arc  formed  of  semicircular  arches,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  the  arches  of  Uio 
former  to  a  point,  in  order  to  suit  the  oblong  plan  of  the  intersection,  and  at  the 
^B&me  time  make  the  ujiper  mouldings  and  lines  range  with  the  corresponding 
Hmembers  of  the  circular  arches."*  In  each  of  the  spandrels  formed  by  these  arches 
HjB  a   small  lozengc-shapcd  panel  containing  ornaments  which  bear  a  striking 
TGscmblanre  to  the  Grecian  honeysuckle,  and  deserve  notice  from  their  singu- 
larity.    Behind  us  arc  arches  showing  the  original  continuation  of  the  church  into 
the  nave.     The  roof  is  very  ancient,  and  not  particularly  handsome  looking.     It 

I  consists  of  massy  timbers,  some  of  them  braced  up  in  the  middle,  apparently  to 
prevent  their  falling.  Prior  Bolton's  elegant  oriel  window  in  the  second  story 
appears  to  have  been  built  as  a  kind  of  pew  or  scat,  from  which  the  Prior  could 
overlook  the  canons  when  he  pleased,  without  their  being  aware  of  his  presence, 
as  it  communicated  with  his  house  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church.  The 
piers  which  support  the  range  of  pointed  arches  forming  the  uppermost  story  arc, 
it  will  be  perceived  on  referring  to  the  engraving,  pierced  longitudinally,  so  as 
to  leave  open  a  passage  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  are  stated  somewhat  differently  by  difTerent  writers,  and  we 
Khave  no  means  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy.  According  to  Malcolm,  the  height 
"is  about  forty  feet,  the  breadth  sixty  feet,  and  the  length  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet ;  to  which  if  we  add  eighty-seven  feet  for  the  length  of  the  nave, 
we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  as  the  entire  length  of  the  Priory 
church  within  the  walls.  Osborne,  in  his  'English  Architecture,' gives  the  height 
fLf  forty-seven  feet,  the  breadth  fifty-seven  feel,  and  the  length  of  the  present 
chun-h  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet.  Wc  may  here  observe  that  when  the 
re  broke  out  in  1830  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much  injured,  and  the 
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entire  pile  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction.  A  portion  of  the  roof  of  tti 
simth  aisle  fell  on  that  occasion,  and  showed  it  to  be  composed  of  mliWcwoik. 
The  church  has  undergone  numerous  reparations  and  alterations— wc  wish  iv 
could  add  improvements.  But,  on  the  contniry,  many  parts  appear  to  have  Utn 
injured,  if  not  wantonly,  certainly  Prom  unworthy  or  insufficient  reasomi.  Tim, 
in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  as  «c  have  seen  in  our  previous  numlwr.  the  tuml 
edifice  had  well  nigh  l>een  outircly  pulled  down  for  the  value  of  the  matcriik 
The  erection  of  the  brick  tover  in  1628  wa»  little  better  than  an  architcctunl 
insult  to  the  pride  of  the  fine  old  Norman  choir.  And.  as  if  the  very  sightcfiti 
magnificent  arch-piers  had  become  irksome,  they  have  Iiecn  eased  rouaclwid 
n-oml,  for  no  better  reason,  we  presiinic,  than  that  they  were  apt  to  leave  u»J(- 
sirable  marks  on  the  coats  of  the  congregation.  But  is  that  their  fault?  Tkrj 
arc  not  plaster  ;  nor.  if  they  could  speak,  do  we  believe  wc  should  find  tkuit 
bU  ambitious  of  whitewash. 

There  are  some  intercstini*  monuments  in  the  Choir ;  among  which  wcmij 
mention  the  following : — A  beantiCuI  marble  monument  of  a  rich  dark-broira  or 
almost  black  colour  contains  a  figure  of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  kneeltngswlci 
an  alcove, — two  angels  as  supiwrters  arc  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  tin  '» 
Kobcrl  Chamberlain's.  Nearly  op^iositc  is  the  monument  of  James  Rivers,  £»^i 
with  this  inHcri]itiun  : — 

••  Within  this  hollow  vault  ihcre  rests  the  frame 
Of  the  Iiiph  soul  which  once  informM  the  same  ; 
TwTi  from  llic  «frvire  of  Ilie  slal**  in  '»  prime 
Ry  a  d'wMe  malignant  lU  the  Itmi': 
Whose  life  and  di-ftth  vlL-vigtiM  no  olhtr  end 
Than  to  »rrvc  (jod,  bis  cnuntry,  anil  hia  friend  ; 
Who,  wlicn  ambitioo,  tyranny,  am)  pride 
Cotujut'r'd  (liQ  age.  oonqurr'd  liiinsclf  and  died." 

This  was  written  in  IfVll,  or  just  when  the  civil  war  was  al>out  to  break  out 
and  deluge  the  country  with  the  blood  of  its  bravest  and  best  children.  Bcyw^ 
is  a  sumptuously  executed  marble  monumeut  of  great  size,  in  memory  ti^ 
Walter  Mildnmy,  IGS'3.  "displaying,*' says  Mr.  Godwin,  "  ainixturuof  thecltf*^ 
forms  then  beeoming  known,  with  the  style  which  had  been  in  gtmcral  d*^-- 
This  gentleman,  the  founder  of  KmanucI  College,  Cambridge,  held  httiv 
offices  under  lienry  VIII.  and  Edwaid  VI.,  and  was  by  Klizabcth  made  dun* 
rellor  of  the  Iilxchcfpier ;  who  would,  perhaps,  have  still  further  advanced  hi'"'^ 
be  hud  been  more  obt>c<|utouH  to  her  wishes.  Fuller  says  of  him,  "  Beiot; ""' 
ployed,  by  virtue  of  his  place,  to  advance  tlie  (Queen's  tnrasurc,  he  did  it  indottn- 
ously,  faithfully,  and  conscionably,  without  wronging  the  subject,  being  i-ery  ttvAft 
of  their  privileges,  insdmuch  that  he  once  rompLaineil  in  Parliament  that  wi^*} 
subsidies  were  granted  and  no  grievances  redressed  ;  which  words  being  rcfT*- 
Bcnted  with  disadvantage  to  the  Queen  made  her  to  dtaafTect  bira ;"  and  to  Iief** 
left  •'  in  a  court  cloud,  but  in  the  aunsliine  of  his  country  and  a  clear  congcifW*- 
In  1 582  he  was  employed  with  Sir  W.  Cecil  in  a  treaty  with  the  unfortunate  QoW' 
of  Scots,  and  a  few  years  later  in  the  melancholy  affair  of  her  trial  and  convicli* 
lie  was  ap|Kiintcd  by  Elizabeth  a  fcllow-conimiaiiioiicrwiih  Burghicy,  and  tatf! 
other  omioent  and  tilled  pcraonagcs,  to  proceed  to  Fotheringbay  Caatle,  wbitl* 
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Mary  had  been  latclj convoyed.    Tho  commissi oncra  arrived  there  on  the  Ilth 
of  Octolicr,  158G,  and  on  the  following  day  Sir  Walter  and  two  others  wore  de- 
puted by  the  rest  to  deliver  to  the  captive  t^uccn  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  charg- 
ing her  with  being  accessory  lo  tho  eondpirncy  set  on  foot  just  before  by  Babing- 
ton,  n  young  Knglish  Cntholic  of  enthusiastic  temper,  to  assssiiiaatc  the  Queen  of 
England  and  deliver  Mary  from  her  captivity,  and  for  which  conspiracy  Babing- 
ton  and  several  others  had  been  executed.    Mary's  reply  to  them  wtis  full  of  dig- 
nity, and  at  the  same  time  of  a  pathos  that  mnot  hare  moved  the  heart  of  Sir 
Walter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  estimable  man.     She  told  him  that  it 
grieved  her  to  find  her  dear  sister  misinformed ;  that  she  had  been  kept  ia  prijjon 
until  she  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  notwithstanding  her  having  repeat- 
edly offered  reasonable  and  safe  conditions  for  lier  liberty ;  that  tshe  had  given  her 
Majesty  full  and  faithful  notice  of  several  dangers  which  threatened  her.  and  yet 
B  hud  found  no  credit,  but  had  been  always  slighted  and  despised,  though  so  nearly 
allied  to  her  Majesty  in  blood,  &c.     She  told  him  further  that  it  seemed  most 
strange  that  the  Queen  should  ronimanrl  her,  her  eijual,  to  submit  to  n  trial  as  a 
■  subject;  that  she  was  an  independent  Queen,  and  one  that  would  do  nothing 
that  might  he  prejudicial  to  her  own  majesty  or  to  other  princes  of  her  rank  and 
quality,  or  to  her  son's  right ;  that  her  mind  was  not  yet  bo  far  dejected,  nor 
would  she  sbUc  under  the  present  calamity.     In  conclusion  she  thus  addri'ssed 
Sir  Walter:-  "The  lavs  and  statutes  of  England  an?  unlinown  to  me;  I  am 
void  ofcounBellerB,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  be  my  peers.     My  notes  and  papers 
arc  talcen  from  me,  and  no  one  dares  to  appear  to  be  my  advocate."     The  trial 
follovcd,  and  the  execution.     FuUer  records  an  interesting  story  of  Sir  Walter 
and  the  foundation  of  Emanuel  College.     Mildnmy,  it  nnist  be  observed,  had, 
imlike  the  great  men  of  the  day  generally,  exhibited  a  tolerant  spirit  toward 
the  Puritans.     Coming  to  court  after  the  foundation  of  the  College,  Elizabeth 
said  lo  him,  "  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  foundation."     "  No, 
Madam^"  was  the  answer,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  anything  contrary 
to  your  established  laws;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn  which,  when  it  beromcs  an 
oalt,  God  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof."     In   the  corner  next  to  this 
monument  is  that  to  the  memory  of  the  Sniallifagc  family,  1568,  which  is  ndtnir- 
ably  executed  in  very  dark  marble.     It  contains  two  heads  or  half-busts,  the  oncol 

» ft  male,  the  other  of  a  female — tho  former  haviniz  a  fine  face  and  a  double-peaked 
beard;  the  latter,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  in  Its 
full  rufP,  seems  made  of  "  sterner  stuff."  Lastly  (and  as  we  began,  so  should  wo 
end,  with  Rahere,  who  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  plapc).  we  find  the  monument  of 
the  founder  in  the  north-eastern  corner,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  beautiful 
oriel  window  which  Prior  Bollon  there  erected,  in  order,  perhaps,  that  when  he 
gat  in  it  the  home  of  the  ashes  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  might  be  for 
ever  before  him.  This  is  a  work  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  man  whom  it 
shrines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
ecture,  consisting  mainly  of  a  very  highly  wrought  stone- work  screen,  enclosing 
tomb  on  which  Raherc's  effigy  extends  at  full  length.  The  r<wif  of  the  little 
hamber,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  most  exquisitely  groined.  At  what  period  the  mouu- 
mcnl  was  erected  is  uuecrtain ;  but  the  style  marks  it  as  of  a  later  date  than  that 
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of  the  founder's  deceaw.  But  it  wm  most  carrfuUj-  r^storod  by  Bolton ;  and  th« 
fact  is  significant  of  its  antiquity.  As  the  latter  found,  no  doubt,  a  Ubour  of  love 
in  making  these  reparations,  w>  Time  itself  seems  to  have  seconded  his  efforts,  and 
to  hare  shared  in  the  hopes  of  its  buildeni  that  a  long  period  of  prosperity 
should  be  granted  to  it.  by  touching  it  very  gently.  Here  and  there  the  pinnacles 
have  been  somewhat  diminished  of  their  fair  proportions,  and  that  is  pretty  well 
the  entire  t-xtent  of  the  injury  the  work  has  ox])erienced.  The  iiionutTient.  it  must 
be  added,  is  richly  painted  as  well  as  sculptured,  and  shows  us  the  black  robca 
of  Rahcrc  and  of  the  monks  who  arc  kneeling  at  hia  side^the  rudily  features  of 
the  foimer,  and  the  splendid  coats  of  arms  on  the  front  of  the  tomb  bolow.  Each 
of  the  monks  has  a  Bible  before  him.  open  at  the  fifly-first  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
And  oflen  and  often,  nu  doubt,  h»s  Rahcre,  as  he  read  Kuch  verses  as  that  (the 
third)  we  arc  about  to  transcribe,  received  fresh  accession  of  strength  to  complete 
his  arduous  task,  until  what  he  hud  first  looked  upon  as  holy  words  of  encourage* 
ment  only  became  to  his  rapt  fancy  a  prophecy  which  he  was  chocen  to  fulflL 
When  others  spake  of  the  all  but  impossible  task  (for  such  it  was  generally 
esteemed)  he  had  undertaken,  of  cleaning  and  building  upim  the  extensive  nanb 
allotted,  he  smiled  in  his  heart  to  think  what  One  had  said  greater  than  they:— 
'*  The  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion  :  he  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places  ;  and  he  will 
make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord;  joj 
and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  mel«*.j." 


Mot  DtAroa'a  Hal*i«.J 
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XXX.— THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS:— No.  1. 

'Or  the  association*  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons,  some  attach  them 
I  telrcs  to  the  old  building  or  apartment  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  peopi* 
had  held  their  meetings  fur  nearly'  three  ceuluries  previous  to  its  destruction  iu 
|1&34,  but  many  also  derive  their  interest  from  passages  in  the  history  of  tbii 
brunch  uf  the  legislature,  or  peculiarities  of  its  forms  and  usages,  whicli  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  locality.     And  even  for   the  former  class, 
[the  walls  at  least  arc  still  standing,  and  will  V*  preserved,  that  echoed  the  elo- 
quence of  the  senates  of  other  days,  and  the  9|X)t  which  their  long  occupation  has 
» consecrated  is  to  be  licpt  separate,  and  unapjiropriatcd  to  any  meaner  use,  for  the 
Imagination  to  re-ereel  on  it  at  will  the  whole  structure  of  that  narrow,  dingy  room 
trhich,  to  an  unaccustomed  eye,  looked  more  like  the  prison  than  the  palace  of  the 
VOL.  II.  r 
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eenius  of  our  Knglish  Icfpslation.  A  strange,  un^urgruund,  cavernous  atr  it  hail, 
indood.  with  iU  «.me  great  tablo  ocrupying  half  the  penurious  floor,  and  its  five  tien 
of  horse-shoe  benches  carried  back  txi  the  wainscoted  walls,  and  round  about  so  eco- 
nomically into  every  angle  and  coijpic  of  vantage,  and  iHe  strips  of  gallery  ruDiuDg 
over-head  along  each  hide  and  at  the  one  end,  and  the  chandeliers  hung,  not  high 
near  the  ceiling,  but  h)w  down  in  mid  air,  hb  if  there  hod  been  soiuu  ground-base, 
or  other  palpable  murkiness,  floating  about  and  filling  the  place,  which  would  have 
otherwise  intercepted  the  light.  The  scene,  truly,  was  apt  to  awaken  the  most 
awkward  fancies.  A  mind  disordered,  or  thrown  off  its  balance,  by  the  shock  of 
the  sudden,  harsh,  and  complete  bouteterseweni  of  all  its  previous  iiuprcHsious  of 
the  dignity  and  splendour  of  parliaments,  might  have  been  excused,  looking  down 
from  that  end  gallcr)',  for  mistaking  at  the  first  glancv  the  aaticuibled  wisdom, 
speaker's  wig  and  all,  for  some  den  of  thieves,  or  a  crew  of  midnight  conspirators. 
Yot,  on  better  acquaintance,  the  contracted,  unadorned,  welbpacki^  apartment 
revealed  a  character  that  was  not  inappn)priate— an  earnest,  business,  workshop 
character;  so  that,  at  last,  one's  fancy  wandered  neither  to  the  dungeon  and 
doleful  shades  of  Milton's  dcvlli,  nor  to  the  FeAm  OeiichU  or  Invisible  Tribunals 
of  mediieval  Germany,  nor  even  to  Gil  Bias  feeling  as  if  he  were  caught  like  a  rat 
in  a  rat-trap  when  he  found  himself  shut  up  with  the  robbers  in  their  subterra- 
nean retreat,  but  rather  to  Villi's  description  of  the  hollow  cavo  under  /Etna 
where  the  fabricators  of  the  thunderbolts  plied  their  labours: — 

"  ThcCyclape  here  their  heavy  hanimrr»  tk-sl ; 
LouH  Btrokvs  snd  hininf^  of  loriii>ctiU-d  sivel 
Are  hcftrd  around  ;  the  boiling  WKtcrs  nur ; 
And  smoky  flunes  through  fuming  limncla  Mmr. 

•  •  a  • 

A  losd  of  poinilru  tliundcr  now  there  lies 
Bcrore  their  hanila  to  ripc^n  for  thL<  skW; 
These  dart*  frtr  »Tigry  Jove  lliey  d*ily  cant. 
Consumed  on  niortaU  wilh  |>rodic:iAus  WMtc. 
Three  riys  of  writhcn  riun.  of  fire  Ihrw  mor^ 
Of  wint^'d  Bouth^iit  uiiids  and  cloudy  store 
Ab  many  jiKits,  the  dreiLdful  mixture  frame ; 
And  fears  are  added,  and  areaging  flame." 

And,  indeed,  to  say  that  it  is  com]>osed  of  6re,  flatulence,  and  fog.  sccnis  about  as 
proper  a  description  of  parliamentary  as  of  any  other  thunder. 

Remembering  that  Westjninstcr  Hall  stands  nearly  due  north  and  south,  ur 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river  at  this  place,  the  reader  will  understand 
exactly  the  position  of  the  old  House  of  Commons  when  we  state  that  the  Home 
and  the  Ix>bby  together  funned  an  oblong  building  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
Hall,  and  attached  to  it  at  its  south-east  angle.  Ofconrac  it  extended  fnnn 
that  angle  towards  the  river,  from  which  its  eastern  end  was  divided  by  a  P^tii^H 
of  the  Speaker's  Garden.  The  garden  extended  along  the  river-bnuk  altnoil  i^^| 
far  as  to  a  point  opposite  to  thu  northern  wall  of  the  Hall,  where  is  the  great 
entrance  from  New  Palaco  Yard;  the  corner  lictwcen  the  Hall  and  the  Uonaeof 
Commons  was  occupied  by  the  Speaker's  house  and  the  buildings  ronnccteJ 
with  it,  which  were  arranged  ronnd  a  court,  and  formed  an  irregular  square 
mass,  stretching  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Hnll.  The 
Mables,  indeed,  which  were  divided  from  the  Hall  by  St.  Stophuu's  Court,  cx' 
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wniicd  considerably  farther  to  the  north.  The  entire  Icnjfth  of  the  TToiisc  of 
Commons  and  the  Lobl)}-  together  was  aliout  half  that  of  the  Halt,  and  their 
breadth  was  also  about  half  that  of  the  Hall ;  so  that  their  entire  area  was  about 

Baiourlh  of  tho  area  of  that  building.  But  of  this  space  the  Lobby  occupied 
considerably  more  than  a  third;  leaving  the  length  of  the  House  of  Commons 

.     not  quite  equal  to  the  breadth  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  room  u|x>n  the  ample 

I  floor  of  the  latter  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  tho  former.  The  one,  indeed,  was 
&  mere  closet  compared  to  the  other. 
The  room  which  in  later  times  served  for  the  meetings  of  the  Commons  was, 
as  every  reader  knows,  originally  a  chapel,  founded  by  King  Stephen,  by  whom 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  saint  of  his  own  name,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  III,  who 
^madc  it  a  collegiate  church,  with  an  estnblishmenl  of  a  dean,  twelve  secular 
^■canons,  twelve  vicars,  four  clerics,  six  choristorfl,  a  verger,  and  a  chapel- keeper. 
The  restoration  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel  by  Edward  HI.  was  a  viork  of  great 
^  cost  ami  labour;  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year  13^(7,  although  it  appears  to 
^liavc  been  begun  at  least  seventeen  years  before;  and  the  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence of  decoration  lavished  upon  it  was  attested  by  the  riclmess  and  beauty  of 
the  numerous  paintings  in  oil  with  which  the  walls  were  found  to  lie  covered 
when  the  wainscoting  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken  down  in  1800  lo 
enlarge  the  apartment  for  the  admission  of  the  Irish  members.  In  the  fury  of 
the  Reformation,  when  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  with  all  the  other  monastic  founda- 
tions in  the  kingdom,  was  suppressed,  all  this  splendour  was  recklessly  sacrificed ; 
indeed,  it  was  no  doubt  held  in  contem]>t  and  abhorrence  by  the  austere  and 
violent  spirit  now  abri>ad;  and  the  paintings  might  have  had  a  wcirse  fate  than 
that  of  being  merely  boardeil  up,  or  even  being  covered  over  with  whitewash,  as, 
tre  believe,  those  in  some  adjoining  apartments  were  found  to  be.  What  was 
more  disgraceful  than  the  treatment  they  received  in  the  excitement  of  such  a 
crisis  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  when  men's  minds,  occupied  and  wrapt  by 
•ubjects  far  transcending  any  concerns  of  time,  might  wcU  be  excused  for  an 
imlilferenre  to  whatever  did  not  appertain  to  tho  great  business  in  band,  antl  an 
impatience  of  whatever  seemed  to  interfere  with  it,  was  the  disregard  with  which 
these  curious  works  of  ancient  art  were  treated  on  their  accidental  discovery  in 
our  own  day,  when  they  were  no  sooner  brought  to  light  than  they  were  de- 
stroyed, and  it  was  loft  to  tho  taste  and  zeal  of  a  private  individual  to  ]n'ei>erve 
and  communicate  to  the  public  such  copies  of  them  as  he  could  manage  to  snatch 
with  hurried  pencil  while  the  workmen  were  actually  tearing  them  down  and  the 
noise  and  dust  of  their  operations  filled  the  place.  To  this  gentleman,  however, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  who  accidentally  heard  of  what  was  going  forward,  we  are  in- 
debted for  engravings,  coloured  af\cr  the  originals,  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  these  pictures,  which  adorned  the  old  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the 
other  buildings  of  the  Palace  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  not  one  of  which,  wo 
believe,  now  remains,  except  in  the  record  of  them  thus  preserved  in  his  'Anti- 
quities of  Westminster.'  Tt  is  stated  that  when  they  were  fint  brought  to  light, 
the  colours,  then  four  centuries  and  a  half  oM,  appeared  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
been  newly  laid  on. 

St.  Ste])hen's  Chapel  was  a  portion  of  the  original,  afterwards  distinguished  as 
tho  Old,  royal  palace  of  Westminster,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
''  '  r  2 
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thp  name  of  OKI  Palace  Yard  given  to  the  open  spaoc  on  the  south-west  aide  of 
this  mass  of  buildings.     The  Old  PaUce  of  Westminster  was  founded  by  the  Con- 
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fesRor.  When  Westminster  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  that  portion  of 
the  pile  appcare  tu  have  reoeired  the  name  of  the  New  Palace>  and  the  open 
space  adjacent  to  it  that  of  New  Palace  Yardj  which  it  still  retains.  But  pfv> 
pcrly  the  entire  mass  of  building-  was  the  King's  Palace  at  Wcetminster.  This 
palace,  however,  was  deserted  as  a  royal  residence  in  1512,  when  a  great  part  of 
it  wa»  burnt  down  ;  "  since  the  which  lime,"  says  Stow,  "  it  hath  not  l'»een  re- 
edified  ;  only  thf  great  Hall,  with  the  ofiicus  near  adjoining,  are  kept  in  good 
reparation,  and  aerreth,  as  afore,  for  feasts  at  corunations,  arraignmenta  of  great 
persons  charged  with  treasons,  keeping  of  the  courts  of  justice,  &c. :  but  tbe 
princes  have  been  lodged  in  other  ]>Lace8  about  the  City,  as  at  Bajnard'a  Casttt;, 
at  Bridewell,  and  Whitehall,  somi-liuie  railed  York  Place,  and  sometime  at  St. 
James's."  From  thia  date  thu  Palace  at  Westminster  appears  to  have  been 
usually  styleil  the  Old  Palace.  In  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1^^,  by 
which,  as  stated  in  a  former  number,*  the  limits  of  the  Palace  were  extended  so 
as  to  comprehend  York  Place,  now  called  Whitehall,  the  Old  Palace  is  described 
as  "  the  King's  Palace  at  Westminster,  builded  and  edified  there  before  the  time 
of  mind,  by  and  nigh  unto  the  Monastery  and  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  West- 
minster in  the  county  uf  Middlesex ;"  and  it  is  stated  then  to  be,  and  of  lung 
time  to  have  been,  "  in  utter  ruin  and  decay."  Afler  mentioni^ig  the  King's  nc* 
bu'ldings  at  York  Place,  and  the  Parks  thereunto  adjoining,  "  walled  and  enti* 
roned  with  brick  and  stone,"  which  he  had  also  recently  mode — the  present  St. 
James's  Park— the  act  goes  on  t«  declare  that  "  all  the  said  soil,  ground,  man- 
sion, and  buildings,  and  tlie  said  Park,  with  all  other  things,   commodities,  and 

*  •  heaiilcu,'  v<il.  i.  p  .190. 
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pleasures,  thereupon  made,  buildcd,  and  devised,  as  is  afore  said,  and  also  tha 

Boil  of  ihc  said  ancient  palaee,  shall  be  from  henceforth  the  King's  whole  Palace 

at  Westminster,  and  so  to  be  takLn,  denned,  repiiled,  called,  and  named  the 

King's  Palace  at  Weaiminster  for  ever ;  and  that  the  aame  palace  shall  from 

lieticeforth  extend  and  be,  as  well  vithin  the  suit  and  places  afore  limited  and 

appointed  for  the  game,  as  also  in  all  the  street  or  way  leailing  from  Charing 

Cross  unto  the  Sanctuary  Gate  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  and  in  all  tlie  bouses, 

tioiidings.  lands,  and  tenements  on  both  the  sides  of  the  same  street  or  way  from 

^thc  said  Cross  unto    Westminster  Hall,  situate.  Lying,   or    being   between   tlic 

I   water  of  the  Thames  of  the  cost  ])art  and  the  said  Park  wall  of  the  west  part, 

Mnd  BO  forth  through  all  the  soil,  precinct,  and  limits  of  the  said  Old  Palace."* 

In  Scotland,  so  long;  as  that  country  posHcsficd  a  separate  legislature,  thel^}rdsand 

Commons  assembled  in  parliament  sat  logi'thcr,  forming  only  one  House;  and  it  has 

beon  Bomctimes  assumed  that  this  van  also  originally  the  case  in  England.     But  we 

know  that  in  France,  in  Sweden,  and  in  other  countries  in  which  parliaments  anciently 

wciated.  the  different  orders  of  which  they  were  composed  deliberated  separately 

»m  each  other ;  and  in  England,  too.  this  was  must  probably  the  mode  from  the 
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first-  In  early  times  parliaments  used  to  be  held  in  many  other  places  as  well  aa 
iu  London  or  Westminster;  but  from  the  latter  ]iart  of  the  fimrteenlh  century 
Wesliniufiler  has  been  the  place  at  which  they  have  commonly  aaiembled :  it  is 
reckoned  that  ainrc  (he  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  the  whole 
number  held  elsewhere  has  been  only  fourteen.  The  Chapter  House  in  the 
Abbey  appears  to  have  been  originally  the  usual  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Commons ;  but  after  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  establinhments.  the  old 
'Chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  «as  appropriated  to  their  use.  being  fitted  fur  the 
purpose  by  having  Its  painted  walls  boarded  over  in  the  manner  that  has  beea 
slreuly  described,  and  its  dimensions  also  in  another  direction  considerably  con- 

*  SU(.  Sailrury  VIII.  c.  1% 
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tnctefl  by  the  iniertion  of  a  new  floor  abore,  aad  a  new  nwf  uder  Ae  oU  ohol 
Thu  arrangement  if  said  to  hare  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. ;  it  pro 
t/aUy  took  place  before  1551,  in  which  vcar,  aa  Strrpe  inf«nns  na  in  bk  *  Eede- 
•iaatical  Memorials/  Sir  John  Gates,  a  minion  of  the  Duke  of  Nortfanmberlaiid, 
obtained,  among  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  spoil,  "  a  patent  iriierefay  the 
King  granted  him  the  site  of  the  Collie  or  free  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen'a  in 
Westminster,  with  all  the  chapels  and  precincts  of  the  nid  site,  except  the  upper 
buildings,  now  called  the  Parliament  House,  orer  the  vault  of -the  C<dlege 
Cha[>el  beneath."     From  this  time  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  continned  to  be  tibe 
place  in  which  the  Commons  held  their  meetings  down  to  the  dcstmction  <^  the 
building  in  1834,  except  only  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  both  Houses  weie 
assembled  at  Whitehall,  twice  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  parliament 
was  withdrawn  to  Oxford,  and  during  the  making  of  some  alterations  in  the  room 
in  the  year  1 SOO,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hundred  members  added  to  their 
number  by  the  Union  with  Ireland,  when  they  removed  fot  a  short  time  to  the 
ajiartincnt  called  the  Fainted  Chamber,  the  same  in  which  the  Lords  have  sat 
since  the  fire.     It  used  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  conferences  between  the  two 
HuuBCM  were  held,    and   stands   parallel   to   St.    Stephen's   Chapel^   extending 
towards  the  river  from  the  southern  extremity,  as  St  Stephen's  Chapel  did  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former  House  of  Lords,  which  is  now  appropriated 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Commons.     This  last-mentioned  apartment,  however,  had 
only  served  fur  the  accommodation  of  the  Lords  since  the  year  1800;  till  then 
their  JjordshipB  met  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  Painted  Chamber  on  the  south, 
over  the  cellar  in  which  Guy  Fawkcs  and  his  associates  stowed  their  gunpowder; 
and  what  was  lately  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  now  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
then  an  unoccupied  apartment,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Requests. 
Pennuiit  dcHcribcs  it  as  in  his  day,  "  a  vast  room  modernized ;  at  present  a  mere 
walking  place."  "  The  outside  of  the  south  end,"  he  adds,  "shows  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  building,  having  in  it  two  great  round  arches,  with'  zigzag  mould- 
ingH,  our  moat  ancient  species  of  architecture.     This  court  has  its  name  because 
thu  mnsters  of  it  hero  received  the  petitions  of  the  subjects  to  the  King,  in  which 
they  ri'fjiirxtrd  juBticf,  and  advised  the  suppliants  how  they  were  to  proceed." 
It  in  HU]ipoBL'd,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
•now  I'l'uiiiiiiing,  and  to  have  served  as  the  banqueting-room  of  the  Old  Palace 
hefori!  the  erection  of  the  jircscnt  Great  Hall  by  Rufus. 

These  various  changes  require  to  be  kept  in  view  in  assigning  a  local  habita- 
tion to  any  of  the  great  incidents  in  the  history  of  parliament. 

The  retention  by  the  Commons  of  the  little  unpretending  room  in  which  they 
continued  to  be  cooi)cd  up  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  till  nearly  the  middle 
of  thu  nineteenth  century,  jivi'sents  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  wonderful  expan- 
sion their  jiower  and  authority  received  in  that  space  of  time.  For  a  long  course  of 
yeiiTH  after  they  were  first  summoned  by  the  Crown  to  exercise  the  privilege,  or 
rather,  as  it  was  then  esteemed,  to  share  the  burthen,  of  legislation,  his  Majesty'* 
"  jwor  Commons,''  as  they  used  to  style  themselves,  were  looked  upon  and  treated, 
by  both  the  Crown  and  the  Lords,  rather  as  servants  or  instruments  than  as 
associates  or  equals.  Indeed  the  representatives  of  the  towns  were  not  for  a  iamg 
time  held,  cither  by  others  or  themselves,  to  hare  any  right  to  aasiat  in  the 
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making  of  laws,  or  to  interfere  generally  with  public  aCTairs.  Their  sole  functiou 
waa  to  give  their  consent  to  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  their  constituents.  As 
Hmnc  has  said,  "  they  composed  nut,  properly  speaking,  any  essential  ]>art  of 
the  parliament ;   they  met  apart  both  from  the  barons  and  knights,  who  dis- 

Idaincd  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages :  after  they  had  given  their  contwnl  to 
the  taxes  required  of  them,  their  business  Wing  now  ^nifihed.  they  separated, 
CTcn  though  the  ]iarliaiiicnt  still  continued  to  sit  and  to  canvass  the  iiutionaL 
business."  And  even  after  the  I^wer  House  had  arquired  more  strength  and  im- 
portance by  the  union  of  the  borough  and  county  members,  it  was  long  before 
they  were  cither  allowed,  or  even  evinced  any  inclination,  to  assuino  a  general 
power  of  legislation.     Down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  they 

■  were  regarded  as  having  only  the  right  of  petitioning  the  King  and  the  Lords. 
Henry  IV.  on  one  occasion  distinctly  told  them  that  such  was  all  tliu  function 
that  belonged  tn  them.     In  the  parliament  which  mot  in  January,  IM^J,  the 

I  twenty-first  year  of  Edward  III,,  the  Commons,  after  a  debate  of  four  days,  camo 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  able  to  give  the  King  any  advice  about  the 
question  of  going  to  war  with  France,  as  to  which  their  opinion  had  been  asked  ; 
and  Lhey  therefore  desired  that  his  Majesty  would,  in  regard  to  that  jwint,  be 

>  advised  by  his  nobles  and  council,  and  whatever  should  by  them  be  detennincd, 
they  (the  Commons)  would  consent  unto,  confirm,  and  establish.  So  pcrj>lexcd 
were  the  popular  representatives  by  the  novelty  of  being  called  upon  to  consider 
so  high  a  matter.  They  further  represented  that  lhey  had  been  detained  for  a 
long  lime  in  parliament,  to  their  great  cost  and  damage,  and  begged  that  they 
H  might  have  a  speedy  answer  to  their  petitiuns,  in  order  that  they  might  soon  got 
^  back  to  their  own  homes.  'J'he  usual  practice  for  some  time  ader  this  was  for 
the  Commons,  when  their  advice  was  demanded  upon  any  state  question,  to 

I  entreat  that  some  lords  nnd  prelates  might  he  sent  to  assist  thctr  consul tations,  as 
being  incapable  by  theniwlves  of  judging  aright  as  to  such  mattoi-s.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  in  those  days  uo  measure  could  originate  xvith  the  Com- 
mons, at  least  In  any  other  way  than  by  licing  made  matter  of  petition  from  tliein 
to  the  King  and  the  Lords,  to  whom  alone  it  was  held  that  all  jinlgment  iippcr- 

•  tained.  But  even  at  a  much  later  date,  long  after  the  Commons  had  begun  to 
be  themselves  petitioned  to,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  till  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  when  they  had  come  to  be  theoretically 
^-  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  generally  co-ordinate  with  the  other 
f  House,  they  still  continued  to  be  treated  by  the  Crown  with  the  height  of 
arrogance,  and  as  far  ns  possilde  tn  be  kept  innzztcd  and  in  the  leash.  The 
course  of  events  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  so  greatly  broke 
the  ancient  power  of  the  nobility,  had  favoured  the  rise  of  the  Commons  to  a 
general  legislative  equality  with  the  I^rds ;  but  the  same  causes  which  had 
depressed  the  aristocracy  had  strengthened  the  royal  authority,  and  the  battle 
with  prerogative  had  to  be  fought  after  that  Milh  the  rest  of  feudalism  b.iil  been 

I  in  great  part  over  ond  won.  Much  was  done  when  the  House  of  Commons  first 
conceived  the  notion,  and  manifested  the  desire,  of  being  something  more  in  the 
state  than  a  mere  sponge  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown — the  contrivance  it  made 
nie  of  for  facilitating  the  process  of  extracting  a  revenue  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  J  and  this  commencing  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
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faiToorable  and  encouraging  circutnstancei  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne,  and  their  precarious  tenure  of  it  on  a  disputed 
title.  The  instinct  of  asrcnt  was  thus  an-alt<.-ned,  and  the  habit  ar<)uirL*d;  and 
aflcr  this  every  propitious  rrisis  or  influence  was  as  sure  to  be  taken  advantage 
of,  and  to  aid  the  propvss  of  the  new  power,  as  a  ship  at  sea  with  its  sailit  spread 
is  Roro  to  he  carried  forward  on  i(s  courac  whrnever  the  right  wind  iqirings  up. 
But  as  we  hare  said,  there  was  a  succession  of  obstacles  to  he  surmounted  before 
the  popular  power  could  establish  its  ascendancy  in  the  constitution.  The  com- 
mon theory  of  the  constitutional  position  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  at  this  day  when  the  House  first  touk  possession  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  its  actual 
jKtsitinn  for  fitly  years  after  this  date  wa^  as  different  from  what  it  is  now  as  that 
of  a  menial  servant  is  from  that  of  his  master. 

Elizabeth  in  particular,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  kept  her 
faithful  Commons  in  as  thorough  order  and  subjection  as  ever  pedagogue  did  a 
crew  of  well-whipped  schoolboys.    When  immediately  after  her  acrcssion  they  ven- 
tured to  address  her  in  very  humble  terms  on  the  subject  of  contracting  a  marriage, 
that  the  throne  might  not  be  Icf^  without  an  heir,  although,  being  at  tltc  moment  is 
good  humour,  she  took  what  she  called  their  petition  in  good  part,  because,  as  she 
said,  it  was  simple,  and  contained  no  limitation  of  place  or  person,  she  at  the  same 
time  told  the  Speaker,  by  whom  tt  was  delivered,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise  shv 
must  needs  have  misliked  it  very  much,  "  and  thought  it  in  you,"  she  added.  "  a 
very  great  presumption,  being  unfitting  and  altogether  unmeet  for  you  to  require 
them  that  may  ronimand  you,  or  those  to  appoint  whose  parts  are  to  desire,  or 
such  to  bind  and  limit  whose  duties  are  to  obey.''    And  she  ended  by  telling  them 
that  while  she  thanked  them  it  was  more  for  their  real  and  good  meaning  than 
for  their  petition — as  she  again  took  care  to  designate  what  they  themselves  had 
t4.Tmed  a  "humble  but  pressing  and  earnest  address."     Eight  years  after,  when 
this  same  question  of  her  Majesty's  marriage  was  once  mure  moved,  Elizabeth 
twice  sent  down  to  the  House  her  express  prohibition  against  proceeding  any 
further  in  that  affair ;  although,  with  the  policy  which  she  rarely  forgot  even  io 
her  most  violent  fits  of  temper,  or  at  least  always  remembered  as  soon  as  the  fit 
was  over,  she  sent  down  a  message  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  to  the  eflWt  "  that, 
for  the  good  will  she  bore  to  them,  she  did  revoke  her  two  former  commandments; 
but  desired  the  House  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  matter  at  that  time :"  which 
act  of  grace,  according  to  the  Journal,  "was  taken  by  the  House  most  joyfully,  with 
most  hearty  prayer  and  thanks  for  the  same."     One  member,  nevertheless,  Psnl 
Wcntworth,  Esq.,  had  before  this  had  the  boldness  to  start  the  question,  whether 
the  Queen's  commands  and  inhibition  were  not  against  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House;  and  this  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  which  lasted  from 
nine  in  the  morning,  of  a  November  day,  till  two  in  tlie  afternoon-     What  deter- 
mination the  House  came  to  is  not  stated.' 

Another  subject   in    regard   to  which   Elizabeth  would  at   no    time   permit 
the   interference    of  parliament    was   that   of    the   established  religion       She 

*  Si*,  hf*lda  the  Jouniitli  or  thr  Honw,  Sir  SjiixnAa  DFirn,  CamiliPn,  ami  crttnin  liii^MlclMi  of  Ifv  Pitn^J 
aiDtMm'lor,  Ia  Mo  lit  Ftiiieluti,  fubtiihnl  by  Mi.  D'lBnuli.  '  CiuiiMititt  of  Ul«ntu»,'  ff.  US— 3S9| 
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kept  her  post  at  the  head  of  the  Church  with  tho  tenacity  of  a  mastiff.  In 
H  1571  a  Mr.  Stricldand,  having  ventured  ti>  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Rcfurnia- 
"   tion  of  the  Btx>k  of  Common  Prayer,  was  immedialcly  called  before  the  council, 

and  commanded  to  forbear  goinp  to  tho  House  till  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
H  should   bo   further  signified  to   him ;   and,  although,    upon   the   matter  being 

taken    up   somewhat   warmly    by   the   House,   their  member  was   restored   to 

them  af^er  about  a   week,  no   acknowledgment  was  ever    made  by  the  Crown 

I  of  the  illegality  of  so  gross  an  outrage.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  to  which 
tho  affair  gave  rise.  Mr.  Treasurer  stated  that  Strickland  was  not  detained 
*'  for  any  word  or  Bpccch  by  him  in  that  place  offered,  but  for  the  exhibiting  a 
hill  into  the  House  against  the  prerogative  of  the  Queen,  which  was  not  to  be 
tolerated."  The  royal  prerogative,  which  wiui  thus  not  to  be  touched,  meant 
in  those  days  anything  the  Crown  might  call  by  that  name,  any  right  or  authority 
^P  it  chose  to  lay  claim  to.  On  another  occasion,  in  this  same  session,  a  Mr.  Bel), 
having  t.iken  the  liberty  to  deliver  his  opinion  ayalnst  monopolies,  or  licences 

■  granted  by  her  Majesty  to  various  individuals  of  the  exclusive  trade  in  certain 
4;ommodities,  was  held,  the  Journal  states,  to  have  spoken  against  the  prero- 
g-ative,  and  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  him  the  Speaker  informed 
the  House  that  he  had  received  a  command  from  her  Majesty  to  caution 
the  memliers  to  spend  less  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  long  speeches. 
K  In  a  subsequent  parliament,  in  [.'^75,  after  two  bills  respecting  rites  and 
"  ccrcinonics  in  the  church  had  been  read  for  the  third  time,  the  Speaker 
announced  to  the  House  the  Queen's  pleasure  that  from  henceforth  no 
hilLfl  concerning  religion  should  be  brought  forward  or  received  by  the  House 
□nlesB  the  same  should  have  been  first  considered  and  approved  by  the  clergy- 
At  her  Majesty's  desire,  also,  the   two  bills  were  immediately  sent  up  for  her 

I  inspection,  the  House  accompanying  them  with  a  humble  request  most  humbly 
to  beseech  her  Hig^hness  not  to  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of  the  House,  if  so  it  were 
that  her  Majesty  should  not  like  well  of  the  said  bills,  or  of  the  parties  that  pro- 
fcired  them.  The  next  day  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  reported  "  that  her 
Majesty  seemed  utterly  to  mislike  the  first  bill,  ami  him  ihnt  brought  the  tame 
into  the  Home;"  and  he  further  intimated  her  "express  will  and  pleasure" 
that  the  measure  should  not  take  effect:  U]>on  whirh  it  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  laid  aside.  A  few  days  after  this,  her  Majesty  sent  down  a  message  to  tho 
House  commanding  theiu  to  refrain  from  all  further  speeches  or  arguments 
touching  the  business  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Duko  of  Norfolk,  upon 
which  there  had  for  some  time  been  considerable  debate.  On  the  first  day  of 
I  tho  next  scRsion  this  inti^rfcrcnce  was  made  the  subject  of  a  long  harangue  by 
^bPeter  Wentworth,  Esq.,  member  for  Tregony — the  brother  of  Paul — some  of 
^B  whose  expressions  or  doctrines  84>  frightened  the  House,  that,  according  to  the 
^  Journal,  they,  "  out  of  a  reverent  regard  of  her  Majesty's  honour,  stopped  his  fur- 
ther proceeding  before  he  had  fully  finished."  And,  it  is  added,  "  Mr.  Wentworth 
being  sequestered  the  House  for  his  said  speech,  it  was  agreed  and  ordered  by 
the  House  upon  the  question  (afler  sundry  motions  and  disputations  bad  therein) 
tliat  be  should  tie  pres<rntly  committed  to  the  Serjeant's  ward  as  prisoner,  and,  su 
remaining,  should  be  examined  up<iii  his  saiil  sifccch.  for  the  extenuating  of  his 
lault   therein,   by  a  committee  consisting  of  u.11  ttic  Privy  Council  being  of  this 
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House  rimI  other  members."  The  result  of  the  cxftminntion,  which  look  plicc  in 
the  Sur  Chamber,  ivas  that  the  unlucky  oratoi;  was  by  order  of  the  Hotic 
committed  close  priswncr  to  the  Tower;  where  after  ho  had  lain  for  aboTci 
month  her  Majesty  ist-nt  to  acquaint  the  House  that  "  she  was  graciously  pkisGil 
to  remit  her  justly  occasioned  displcaaurc,"  and  to  consent  that  tlio  oRckIct 
shoald  bo  rt-leased :  "  wliich  message,"  we  are  told,  "  was  most  thankfulh 
accepted  of  by  the  whole  House,"  the  subservient  spirit  of  which  wna  at  the  anw 
time  soothed  and  gratified  by  a  declamation  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
!Exchc(]ucr  in  infinite  laudation  of  her  Majesty's  clemency  and  goodness.  "I*i 
this  serve  us  for  an  example/'  concluded  the  right  honourable  member,  "to 
beware  that  wc  offend  not  in  the  like  hereafter,  lest  that,  in  forgetting  ourdntici 
flo  far,  we  may  give  just  cause  to  our  gracious  sovereign  to  think  that  this  htr 
clemency  hath  gircnoccaaion  of  further  boldness,  and  thereby  so  much  gricvr  >ml 
provoke  her,  as,  contrary  to  her  most  gracious  and  mild  considcratiun,  she  l« 
constrained  to  change  her  natural  clemency  into  necessary  and  just  sorority." 
After  this  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  legislature  for  fii-c  years ;  but  at  lut 
same  parliament  ivas  .ailed  together  again  in  January,  15S0,  after  no  fewer Uwi 
twenty-four  prorogations.  The  Wentworths  however  were  still  at  their  peal  i 
and  now  I'aul  got  u])  and  moved,  on  a  Saturday  forenoon,  that  Sunday  so'nniglil 
shoulil  be  kept  by  the  whole  House  na  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prijcr, 
in  the  Temple  Church,  and  also  that  the  members  should  every  morning  In  n^ 
of  preyiaration  for  business  assemble  at  seven  o'clock  to  hear  a  sermon.  The 
motion  gave  rise  to  a  lung  and  warm  debate,  but  in  the  end  it  was  carried  by  a> 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  to  a  hundred.  No  sooner,  however,  w«i 
her  Majesty  acc|uainted  with  what  had  been  resolved  uj'on  than  she  scntdow 
her  vice-chnmberlaiii.  Sir  Chri»tuj>her  Hatton.  with  a  message.  "  Thai  she  did 
much  admire  nt  so  great  a  rashness  in  that  House,  as  to  put  in  execution  fudi 
an  innovation  without  Iier  privity  and  pleasure  first  made  known  to  tbcm ;'' 
upon  whieh,  struL'k  with  consternation,  the  meml»crfl,  refusing  in  their  hurry  M" 
terror  even  to  hear  one  or  two  of  their  number  who  ]>rofe8scd  a  desire  to  6|»k 
for  their  rights  and  liberties,  hastened  to  agroo  to  a  motion  "that  the  Home 
should  acknowledge  their  offence  and  contempt,  and  humbly  crave  forgivenrt*. 
with  a  full  puri>o5u  to  forbear  committing  the  like  for  the  future."  It  is  sWnp 
to  see  how  prone  they  were  to  fall  into  such  blunders,  or  to  rush  into  such  ]»«!*. 
with  80  little  ptuck  aa  they  8ho\vcd  whenever  they  heard  their  mistress's  threaten" 
ing  growl,  or  i>erccived  her  finger  lifted  at  them.  In  I5SS,  in  another  pwlu- 
■ment,  one  of  the  Wcntworths,  it  is  not  stated  which,  was.  for  merely  subniilli"? 
■one  questions  to  the  chair  touching  the  right  of  the  House  to  liWrty  of  hi-  >  '^' 
BRit  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  by  hci*  Majesty's  order;  and  four  other  mci  '  " 
who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a  bill  lately  brought  in  for  an  alteratioD  of  l''" 
liturgy,  were  the  next  day  annt  after  him  to  Iho  same  place.  The  utmost  Ic^ff'" 
that  the  boldest  of  those  left  behind  ventured  upon  this  occasion  was  tool"" 
"  that,  since  several  good  and  necessary  members  of  that  House  were  taken  frt"" 
them,  it  wouhl  please  them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  Majesty  for  tin?  f«- 
titution  of  them  again  to  the  House."  But  even  this  was  thought  too  innd"' 
Mr.  Vice-Chnmlicrlain,  we  are  told,  answered,  that  if  the  gentlemen  wcrccoof 
tnitted  for  matter  within  the  compass  of  the  ])rivilegc  of  the  House,  there  wig''' 
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bo  room  for  a  petition  ;  "  but  if  not,"  be  added,  "  wo  shall  occasion  her  Majesty's 
further  displeasure."  So  the  five  im-mhcrs  remained  in  durance  till  her  Ma- 
jesty's vengeance  was  satisfied,  ur  slie  diHiined  they  liad  had  a  Icssun  Ihcy  would 
sufficiently  remember.  At  the  opcninj^  of  the  parttumcnt  which  met  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1503,  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  replying  to  the  usual  demand  or  petition  of  the 
Speaker  for  liberty  of  speech  to  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  said,  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  "  Privilege  of  speech  is  granted,  but  you  must  know  what 
privilege  you  have ;  nut  to  speak  every  one  what  he  Ustcth,  or  what  comuth 
in  his  brain  to  utter ;  but  your  privilege  I'v,  Aye  or  No.  Wherefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  her  Majesty's  pleasure  ia,  that,  if  j'ou  perceive  any  idle  heads,  which 
will  not  stick  to  hazard  their  own  ei>tate»,  which  will  meddle  with  reforuiing  the 
Church  and  transrorming  the  Commonwealth,  and  do  exhibit  any  bills  to  such 
purposo,  that  you  receive  them  not.  until  they  be  viewed  and  considered  by  those 
who  it  is  fitter  should  consider  of  such  things,  and  can  better  judge  of  them.*' 
Notwithstanding  this  hint,  two  days  after,  the  incorrigible  Mr.  Peter  Weutworth 
and  Sir  Henry  Bromley  are  found  |ireiiunting  a  petition,  from  the  Commons 
apparently,  to  the  Lord  Kccjier, "  therein  desiring  the  Lords  ot  the  Upper 
House  to  he  supjitiant  with  them  of  the  I*owcr  House  unto  her  Majesty  for 
entailing  the  succession  of  the  crown,  whereof  a  bill  was  ready  drawn  by  them.** 
The  consequence  was  that  by  the  Queen's  orders  the  two  members  were  on  the 
next  day,  which   chanced  to  he   Sunday,  called  before  the   council,    by  whom 

I  they  were  informed  "that  her  Majesty  was  so  highly  offended  that  they  must 
commit  them;"'  and  Wentworth  was  accordingly  forthwith  sent  back  to  his 
old  quartei-s  in  the  Tower,  nnd  Bromley,  together  with  t%vo  other  members, 
Stephens  and  Welch,  who  alsu  apjicared  to  be  concerned  in  the  business,  tv  the 
Fleet.  No  notice  waa  taken  of  the  matter  till  nioro  than  a  furtnight  after,  when 
at  last  B  Mr.  Wroth,  while  the  House  was  discussing  a  subsidy  bill,  ventured  to 
move,  "  That  in  respect  that  some  countit-s  might  complain  of  the  tax  of  these 

I  many  subsidies,  their  knights  and  burgesses  never  consenting  unto  them,  nor 
being  present  at  the  grant,  and  because  nn  irtstrvmei't,  taking  away  somt'.  of'  its 
atrmgx,  canuo'  gii'e  a  pleasant  sound,  ho  therefore  desired  that  we  might  bo 
bumble  and  earnest  suitors  to  her  Majesty  that  she  would  bo  pleased  to  set  at 

iliK'rty  those  members  of  the  House  that  were  restrained."  13ut  Mr.  Wroth 's 
gentle  words  and  iiibinunting  mctajihors  wholly  failed  to  charm  the  adder :  all 
tlie  privy  counsellors  in  the  House,  we  are  told,  joined  in  answering,  "  that  her 
Majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes  best  known  to  herself;  and  for  us  to 
press  her  Majesty  with  this  suit,  we  should  but  hinder  them  whose  good  wo  seek  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  her  Majesty,  of  her  gracious  disposition,  will 
■licrtly  of  herself  yield  to  them  that  which  wc  would  ask  for  them,  and  it  will 
lite  hir  better  to  have  it  left  unto  herself  than  sought  by  us."  Hatsell,  who 
labours  hard  to  put  i\\\:  best  face  upon  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Commons 
throughout  this  reign,  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  add  in  concluiuon  that  "  with 
these  uKKurances  the  I  louse  acquiesced  ;  and,  though  they  continucfl  sitting  above 
a  month,  it  docs  not  apjiear  from  any  circumfltanccs  that  these  gentlemen  were 
ever  released,  or  that  any  further  motions  wci-e  made  about  them.***  Wc  have 
DO  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  Wentworth  and  his  three  friends  were  set  at  large 
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agun  after  a  little  while ;  Elitabetli  never  allowed  paaaion  to  cany  her  farther  w 
these  occasions  than  was  necessary  for  attaining  her  end,  which  in  thU  tnaUni 
was  to  keep  the  Cciinmons  in  projicr  discipline,  and  that  was  completely  cffcttnl 
by  the  quiescent  sultmisaion  with  which  they  had  taken  her  exertion  i»raathuritj, 
kiasing.  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  rod  that  had  choatiacd  them. 

Only  two  days,  howex-er,  after  the  committal  of  Wenlworth  and  the  other  Ihrcf 
members,  her  Majesty  found  herself  again  called  njion  to  make  her  hand  felt.  A 
Mr.  Morrice  had  brought  in  two  hills  touchinfr  the  abusesof  iheecctcsiasticalcMRti; 
the  bills,  it  aj'pearB.  though  introduced  by  a  siR-cch  from  the  moTcr,  were  not  itiA. 
but  only  delivered  to  the  Speaker  for  his  private  perusal ;  but  Elizabeth  ai<oo 
hearing  of  what  had  been  done  immediately  sent  for  that  functionary;  ami  tbs 
next  morning,  an  aoon  as  the  House  met,  he  gave  his  brethren  an  account  of  bii 
interview  with  her  Majesty,  in  a  solemn  oration.  "The  mailer,"  he  saiil,  "I 
have  to  speak  is  great,  yea,  it  13  the  greatest  I  ever  had  lo  deal  in."  He  Ihni 
told  how  greatly  he  had  been  alarmed  when,  upon  finding  himself  in  the  rovJ 
presence,  he  saw  none  of  those  honourable  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Iloote 
when  the  matter  was  discussed ;  but  much  lo  his  relief  some  of  them  ere  kii$ 
made  their  appearance,  tic  seems  to  have  dreaded  above  all  things  confronting 
the  lioness  ahmc  in  her  den.  Her  Majesty  charged  him  to  deliver  tx]  the  Hquk 
a  message,  which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  full;  but  the  material  part  of  it 
consisted  in  reminding  the  Commons  of  the  declaration  of  her  Majcaty's  pleajmn. 
made  by  the  T^rd  Keeper  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  that  they  "  ilxxilil 
not  meddle  with  matters  of  state,  or  in  causes  ecclesiastical.''  "She  wondered," 
said  the  Speaker,  "that  any  would  be  of  so  high  commandment  to  attempt— I 
uae  her  own  words — a  thing  contrary  to  that  which  she  hath  so  expressly  )br 
bidden  ;  wherefore,  with  this  she  was  highly  disjjieaiied.  And  because  the  void* 
then  spoken  by  my  Lord  Keeper  are  not  now  perhaps  wcU  remembered,  or  some 
be  now  here  that  were  not  there,  her  Majesty's  present  charge  and  exprea  com* 
loand  is,  that  no  bills  touching  matters  of  state,  or  reformation  in  causes  ectlf* 
siaatical,  be  exhibited.  And  upon  my  allegiance  I  am  commanded,  if  any  mA 
bill  be  CThibitcd,  not  to  read  it."  But  this  wfis  not  all ;  the  mere  injunction  Ia" 
upon  the  Speaker  nut  to  suffer  the  reading  of  any  objectionable  bill  would  w* 
hare  prevented  the  matter  being  brought  before  the  House  in  spcevhn  sx" 
motions ;  wherefore  the  same  day  Morrice,  the  mover  of  the  present  bill.  «** 
summoned  to  Court,  and  was  committed  to  the  cnstody  of  the  Chancellor  of  th'' 
Exchequer— rather  an  odd  selection  of  a  gaoler.  But  we  see  from  this  c8*c  *!>»* 
was  Elizabeth's  doctrine  as  lo  the  proper  functions  and  rights  cf  jiarlisnn""'' 
she  licld  that  the  Commons  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  matters  of  either  CIhi't*' 
or  State,  or  rather,  indeed — for  lo  that  some  of  her  expressions  amount— lhi»l  '' 
belonged  to  the  sovereign  alone,  when  calling  or  opening  the  parliament,  u»i>7 
what  business  it  should  occupy  itself  about,  and  that  it  could  take  up  no  otfif 
question  whatever  except  snch  as  were  laid  out  for  it.  And  we  sec  also  l"* 
uniformly,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  few  individuals,  and  somciiW' 
it  may  be.  a  little  general  restiveness  at  first,  one  House  of  Commons  afhr  •"' 
other  throughout  her  reign  acqniesced  in  the  end  in  this  view  of  the  conntilat'^'"" 
and  submitted  to  trot  quietly  along  with  the  bit  in  its  mouth  and  the  wl^'  **" 
its  back. 
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When  Elizabeth  was  Bueceeded  by  James,  it  waa  as  if  the  crown  ha  I  passc  cl 
not  from  a  woman  to  a  man.  but  Trom  a  man  to  a  woman — &h  if  the  kin^dum 
were  t/.tuhf  en  queiiouille,  as  the  French  say.     But  he  ttxi  attempted  to  ride  the 
Commons  in  very  high  style.     It  appears  that,  itnmediHtely  after  the  rising  uf 
parliaiiK-nl  In  June  1GI4,  several  member*  had  been  committed   lu   prison  for 
their  lauguage  wr  toriduct  in  the  House;  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  next 
parliament,  whieh  assembled  in  January  1620,  but  it  waa  allowed  to  drop  on  a 
message  bcinj^  brought  to  the  House  from  (he  King,  slating  that  his  ^[ajc-sty 
granted  ihem  HbLTiy  of  speech  in  as  ample  manner  as  any  of  hia  predecessora 
had  ever  dune,  and  that  if  any  should  speak  utidutifully  (as  he  hoped  none 
would)  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  themselves  would  be  more  forward  to  inflict 
punishment  than  he  to  require  it,  and  cxpreiising  a  wish  that  the  House  would 
rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance.     Yet  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  in  Jiine  1621,  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  was  taken  up  and  sent  to  prison  fur 
something  he  had  said  in  a  recent  debate,  whieh  was  construed  as  slander  on  his 
Majesty's  goverument.     When  the  House  met  again  in  November,  Sir  Edwyn 
being  still  absent,  a  member,  Mr.  Mallory,  moved  to  know  "what  was  become 
of  him;"  and  the  debate  that  arose,  and  which  was  renewed  three  days  aJU-r, 
brought  forward  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert,  who  assured  the  House  that  he  was  not 
committed  for  anything  said  or  done  in  parliament;  "but,"  says  the  member 
by  whom  the  debates  of  this  parliament  are  reported,  "  the  House  will  scarce 
believe  Mr.  Secretary,  but  thinketh  he  equivocaleth."     In  this  feeling,  on   the 
Ut  of  December  it  was  ordered,  that  Sandys  should  be  presently  sent  for  to  come 
and  attend  the  service  of  the  House  if  ho  were  able,  and  if  not,  then  to  declare  in 
writing  whether  ho  were  examined  or  cuniniitted  for  any  parliamentary  business; 
,  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  a  petition  and  remonstrance  touching  this  and  other 
gncvanrcs  shouhl  be  sent  to  hts  Majesty.      But  the  petition  had  not  yet  been 
dispatched,  when,  on  the  4th,  there  flrrived  from  James,  who  was  then  at  New- 
market, a  letter  beginning  in  the  following  lofty  strain: — "Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard,  by  divers  reports,  to  our  great  grief,  Uiat  the  far  distance  of  our 
person  at  this  time  from  our  High  Court  uf  Parliament,  caused  by  our  want  of 
health,  liath  emboldened  some  iiery  and  popular  spirits  In  our  House  of  Com- 
toona  to  debate  and  argue  public^ly  on  matters  for  beyond  their  reach  or  capacity, 
and  so  tending  to  our  high  dishonour,  and  to  the  trenching  upon  our  prerogative 
tToyal."    The  letter  went  on  to  desire  the  Speaker  to  arqusiint  the  House  with 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  none  therein  should  presume  to  meddle  with  any- 
thing concerning  hia  Majesty's  government  or  mysteries  of  state ;   and   then, 
referring  to  the  affair  of  Sandys,  after  affirming  that  he  had  not  been  committed 
for  anything  he  had  done  or  said  in  parliament,  his  Majesty  proceeded  : — ■"  But, 
to  put  them  out  of  doubt  of  any  question  of  that  nature  that  may  arise  among 
them  hereafter,  you  shall  resolve  them,  in  our  name,  that  wc  think  ourself  very 
free  and  able  to  punish  any  man's  misdemeanours  in  parliament,  as  well  during 
their  sitting  as  after;  M-hich  we  mean  not  to  spare  hereafter,  upon  any  occasion  of 
any  man's  insolent  behaviour  there  that  shall   be  ministered  unto  us.     And,  if 
'  ihey  have  already  touched  any  of  those  points  which  we  have  forbidden  in  any 
petition  of  theirs,  which  is  to  be  sent  unto  us,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  shall 
Ivll  them,  that,  except  they  reform  it  before  it  comes  to  our  hands,  wc  will  not 
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deign  the  hearing'  or  answcriiig  of  it."  Upon  this  letter  being'  road,  orders  wen? 
given  to  stay  the  mcBscngcrs  who  were  to  carry  the  petition  to  the  king :  and  a 
committee  was  ajipointrd  to  draw  up  another  petition  and  derlamtion.  which  was 
forwarded  t"  his  Majesty  two  days  after.  It  drew  from  Jumcs  a  very  long-  reply, 
in  which,  after  rating  the  petitioners  roundly  botli  for  their  foolish  eonduet  and 
their  bad  logic,  he  concluded  : — "  And,  although  we  cannot  allow  of  the  style, 
calling  it  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather 
have  wished  that  yc  had  said,  that  jour  pririlcgos  were  derived  from  the  grace 
and  pcrtnisalon  of  our  ancestors  and  ua  (for  most  of  them  grow  from  precedents, 
which  shows  rather  a  toU-ration  than  inheritance),  yet  we  arc  pleased  tu  give  yoo 
our  royal  assurance,  that,  as  long  as  you  contain  youraclvca  within  the  limits  of 
your  duty,  we  will  Ik*  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and 
privilege*  as  ever  any  of  our  prcdifcssors  were,  nay,  as  to  preserve  our  awn  royal 
prerogative.  So  as  your  House  «hall  only  have  need  to  bc-ware  to  trench  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  which  would  enforce  us,  or  any  just  king,  to  re- 
trench them  of  their  privileges  that  would  pare  his  prerogative  and  flowers  trf 
the  Crown."  There  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  colour  for  the  view  thus 
announced  by  James  ;  but  the  frankness  of  some  of  his  exprcsaions  was  rather 
startling,  and  honourable  mombcre  were  thrown  into  no  little  excitement.  How< 
ever,  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  rashness,  it  was  agreed  that  nothing  should  be 
dune  for  a  few  days.  On  the  1 7th  another  letter  arrived  from  James.  pn>fes>ing 
to  explain  the  former;  but  ho  did  not  retract  a  tittle  of  the  dorlrinc  he  ha-J 
therein  advanced  :  "  the  plain  truth  is/'  reiterated  his  Majesty,  "  that  wc  cannot 
with  patience  endure  our  siibjects  to  use  such  anti monarchical  words  to  ns  con- 
cerning their  liberties,  except  they  had  subjoined,  that  they  were  granted  onto 
them  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  our  prcdecessow."  On  the  ticxt  day  a  select 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  presented  to  the  Houie 
n  protestation  they  had  drawn  up,  which  afTirmcd,  "  thnl  the  liberties,  fntnchisca, 
privileges,  ajid  jurisdictions  of  parlianit-nt  are  the  ancient  and  undoabtcd 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  that  the  arduoos  and 
urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King,  state,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  redress  of 
mischiefs  and  grievances  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are  projier  sul>- 
Jects  and  nuitter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament;  and  that  in  the  handling 
and  proceeding  of  those  businesses  every  member  of  the  House  hath  nnd  of  right 
ought  to  have  freedom  of  speech  to  pro]H)und,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  con- 
clusion the  same ;  .  .  .  and  that  every  such  member  of  the  said  House  hath  like 
freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprisonment,  or  molestation  (otlier  tliao  by 
censure  of  the  House  itself),  for  or  concerning  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  ttf 
declaring  of  atvy  matter  or  matters  touching  the  parliament,  or  parliament  bnai- 
ness."  The  House,  whose  cuntomary  sittings  were  then  in  the  morning,  had 
assembled  at  the  unusual  hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon  to  receive  this  paper; 
and,  the  Speaker  being  in  the  chair,  it  was  now  ordered  to  be  entered  on  (be 
Journal,  there  tu  remain  as  of  record.  "  Accordingly.'*  wc  arc  told,  ^  it  was  «o 
entered,  sitting  the  House,  between  five  and  six  of  the  clock  at  night,  by  candle- 
light." The  Protestation  is  n  distinct  and  energetic  statement  of  rights  nor 
universally  admitted  to  belong  tu  the  Commons;  and  it  docs  honour  to  Co&c 
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Noy,  Olanville.  Crew,  and  the  other  members  !iy  whom  it  wm  drawn  up  and 
rupportcd ;  bat  the  history  of  the  affair  io  anyLhinfr  ratlicr  than  a  proor  of  the 
existence  of  the  rights  in  questioTi,  cither  actually  or  legally,  at  the  tiiiiB  thev 
were  thus  claimeU.     The  iasnc  of  the  busine&<t  is  recorded  in  a  Memorial,  dated 
^V'hitehaU.  the  30th  uf  December,  M-hich  Jnmes  caused  to  bo  immudialcly  printed 
and  dispersed  over  the  country.     It  begins  by  stating  that  "  his  most  excellent 
Majesty  coming  this  day  to  the  CouDcil.  tho  Prince  his  Highness,  and  all  the 
Lords  and  others  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  ailltng  alxiut  him.  and  aU  the 
Judges  then  in  Ixindcn,  which  were  six  in  number,  there  attending  upon  lua 
Majesty,  the  Clerk  of  the  Commons"  House-  of  Parliauicnt  waa  called  for,  and 
commanded  to  produce  h\»  Journal-book,  wherein  was  noted  and  entries  made 
of  most  passages  tliat  were  in  the  Cuminons'  Hou&c  of  Parliament,"     With  the 
Protestation,  it  is  then  intimated,  his  Majesty  was  justly  offended;  and  a  long 
recapitulation  of  tho  circum stances  is  entered  into  to  show  why,  "  so  contrived 
and  carried  as  it  was,"  \m  Majchty  thought  it  "  lit  to  be  razed  out  of  all  mo. 
moriala  and  utterly  to  be  annihilated,  both  in  respect  of  the  manner  by  which  it 
was  gained,  and  the  matter  therein  contained,"    Among  otlier  things  it  is  affirmed 
that  tlie  Protestation,  "  made  to  whom  appears  not,"  was  brought  into  the  House 
nt  six  o'clock  at  night  by  candlelight;  "and  at  that  time  of  night  it  was  called 
upon  to  be  put  to  tho  question,  there  not  being  the  third  part  of  the  House  then 
present;  whereas  in  all  matters  of  weight  tlicir  usual  custom  is,  to  put  nothing 
of  importance  to  the  question  till  the  House  be  full;  and  at  this  time  many  of 
them  that  were  present  expected  the  question  would  have  been  deferred  to 
another  Jjiy  and  a  fuller  House ;  and  some  then  present  stood  up  to  have  spoken 
to  \i,  but  could  not  be  seen  or  heaitl  in  that  darkness  and  confusion."     And 
in   conclusion    it   is   said,  —  ''These  things   considered,   his  Majesty   did,  this 
nt  day,  in  full  assembly  of  his  euuncll,  and  in  tho  j)re8ence  of  the  Judges, 
arc  the  said  Protestation  to  be  invalid,  annulled,  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  and 
diri  further, ««rtM  sua  projiria  (Avith  his  own  hand),  take  the  said  Protestation  out 
of  the  Journal-book  of  the  Clerk  nf  the  CommonH*  House  of  Parliament;  and 
commanded  an  act  to  be  made  thereupon,  and  this  act  to  be  entered   in  the 
register  of  council  causes."    Nor  was  this  all :  that  day  \vcek  the  parliament  was 
dissolved  by  a  very  long  proclamation,  in  which  his  Majesty  recounted,  in  bin 
own  way,  the  whole  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  which  had 
forced  him  to  that  step,  imputing  the  heats  and  distempers  that  had  been  raised 
it)  the  House  to  certain  "  ill-tempered  spirits,"  and  "  ovil-affcctcd  and  discontented 
persons,"  who,  after  daring  "  to  treat,"  says  James,  '■  of  our  high  pn-rogalivcs, 
and  of  sundry  things,  that,  without  our  special  direction,  were  no  fit  subjects  to 
be  treated  of  in  parliament,"  had  persuaded  tho  rest,  "  in  an  unseasonable  hour 
of  the  day,  and  a  \cry  thin  House,"  to  conclude  and  enter  a  protestation  for  their 
liberties,  "  in  such  ambiguous  and  general  words,"  contiinics  his  Majesty,  "  na 
wight  serve  for  fut»r**  rloics  to  iiivadc  most  of  otir  inseparable  rights  and  prero- 
gatives annexed  I"  cttr  nniiertai  crown;  whereof  not  only  >"  the  times  of  other 
our  progenitors,  out  in  the  blessed  reign  of  our  late  predecessor,  that  renowned 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  found  our  crown  actually  possessed ;  an  usurpation  that  the 
raajcsty  of  a  king  can  by  no  means  endure :"  and  imiivediately  after.  Sir  Edward 
CoHk  and  Sir   Robert  Plielips,  tho   two  most  eminent   of  the   "  ill-tem£icred 
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spirits,'*  were  committed  lo  the  Tower,  and  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Pymm,  and  M» 
Mallory,  were  consigned  to  other  prisons.  Coke's  chambers  in  linden,  and  ia 
the  Temple,  were  also  sealed  up,  and  his  papers  seized  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Crew, 
Sir  Dudley  Digffcn,  and  other  two  members,  who  had  dtstingoished  themselves 
in  the  affair  of  the  Protestation,  were,  by  way  of  a  lighter  punishment,  exiled, 
on  pretence  of  being  sent  upon  a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  Ireland,  and  a  filU) 
member.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  to  the  Palatinate.  Crew  io  particular  has  obtained 
great  renown  for  hii  patriotic  exertions  on  this  occasion  ;  but  we  find  him  won- 
derfully mollified  after  getting  ho:iie  aj^in  from  his  Irish  expedition  :  in  the  next 
parliament,  which  met  in  February  IPrJS,  ho  was  chosen  by  the  Commons  to  the 
ofHce  of  their  Speaker,  and  graciously  confirmed  therein  by  the  King ;  upon 
which  he  commenced  the  customary  address  of  thanks  in  the  following  strain  ;— 
"  Most  gracious  sovereign,  since  1  cannot  bring  an  olive-branch  in  my  hand  as  a 
sign  of  my  peace,  and  that  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  without 
whose  providence  a  sparrow  doth  not  fall  to  the  ground,  whom  no  man  can  resist, 
hath  inclined  your  Majesty  to  cast  your  eye  of  grace  on  me,  and  to  confirm  me  in 
this  place.  1  am  taught  in  the  beat  school  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  will  only  say  with  a  learned  father.  Da,  Dominc,  quod  jubes,  ct  jube  quod 
VIS  CGivc,  Lord,  what  thou  ordercst,  and  order  what  thou  wilt)."  It  doM  not 
seem  very  clear  whether  thvav  words  are  to  be  understood  as  addressed  to  the 
OeitT.  or  to  James  : — ^possibly  the  ambiguity  was  iatcntional. 
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(Omtinufi)  tma  So.  X.XX.) 

The  Scottish  Solomon,  i»  we  have  seen,  was  able  in  some  soct  to  keep  up  to  Um 
lend  of  liu  ruign  the  same  almost  atwolute  authority  orer  the  Houac  of  Comnionfl 
which  had  been  exercised  by  Elizabeth  ;  indeed  he  asserted  the  subjection  of  that 
assembly  to  the  crown  in  louder  and  more  comjrrehcnsirc  wordti  than  had  ever 
been  employed  by  his  more  politic  predeceseor.  and  he  prohal>ly  thought  that  in 
so  doing  he  stn-nj^thencd  the  royal  prerogative  as  much  as  he  elevated  and 
extended  it.  But  the  liow,  in  being  so  far  bent,  was  tinly  the  nearer  brt^aking. 
[James  was  not  an  Rlizabeth  :  stiH  less  was  the  age  of  James  that  of  KlizahctH. 
It  may  be  more  than  doubted  if  all  the  talent  and  policy  of  that  great  princess, 
aided  by  n'.d  authority  and  the  prestige  of  her  glorious  name,  could  have  much 
longer  kept  back  the  tide  of  democratic  power  and  pretension  that  had  been 
rising  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The  violent  methods  which  James  took  t<. 
repress  it  only  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  infu- 
riated the  gathering  force  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  subdue.  We  know  how 
it  came  down  like  a  pent  Qood  upon  his  successor,  overwhelming  and  swe«pii.g, 
i»v  him  and  his  throne  together,  and  whatever  ctM  wouia  hare  oppcvoa  lu 
VOL.  It-  u 
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nctorious  coune.     Charles  I.  began  by  trraiing  his  parliament  raach  in  the  i^Ic 
his  fatber  had  been  act'ustomcMl  to  do.     In  the  begtnoing  of  May,  1626,  ho  eom- 
initted  two  mcmben  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  £Uot  and  Sir  Dudley 
Diggca.  to  the  Tower,  for  certain  cxprenioos  they  were  said  lo  hare  oaad  at  a 
latv  conference  with  the  Lords.     Bat  the  matter  was  immediately  taken  np  with 
H|>irit  by  tho  Cuminons,  who  rcsolrcd  that  they  wonld  not  proceed  in  any  other 
business  till  they  were  righted  in  tlicir  liberties ;  and  the  rrEuIt  was  that  the 
imprisoned  members  were  set  at  large  after  a  few  days'  detention  ;  on  which  the 
liousc  at  oDcc  and  unanimously  resolrcd  that  neither  of  them  had  exccecfed  his 
commission  in  anything  which  he  had  spoken  at  the  confercnn*.     An  ominon 
commencement  of  tho  new  contest  between  prerogative  and  the  popular  power! 
Nor  did  Charles  gain  more  in  the  long-run  by  bis  next  nttempt,  howercr  sii& 
ccssful  it  seemed  to  be  for  the  moment.     Immediately  after  the  dtaaoluljon  of  the 
parliament,  in  March,  1G29,  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  opposiUon 
members,  Klkit,  Holies,  Suldcn.  and  six  othurs,  were  commitit.'d  to  prison ;  when 
they  wore  brought  up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  demanded  to  be  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail,  Charlca  withdrew  them  frooi 
the  protection  of  the  Judges,  and  consigned  them  ollio  thel'iculeBautof  theXowur, 
prohibiting  him  from  allowing  them  to  appear  in  court ;  and  criminal  infunuatioiB 
were  afterwards  Bled  against  three  of  thorn,  KUot,  Donzil  Holies,  and  Benjaiuii 
Valentine,  upon  which  judj^ment  was  given  thai  all  three  should  be  imprisoned 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  that  Kliut  should  be  fined  in  two  thousand  pounds, 
Holies   in    a  thousand  marks,   and  Valentino  in  five  hundred  pounds.     I/Mig, 
another  of  the  members  who  had  been  taken  up,  was  prosecuted   in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  fined  two  thousand  marks.      Eliot,  the  chief  of  this   band  of 
martyrs,  died  in  the  Tower,  after  an  imprisonment  of  three  years;  and  in  the 
hush  of  the  reign  of  terror  all  resistance  to  the  royal  will  might  seem  to  be  at  aa 
end.     But  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  neither  dead  nor  asleep,  though  the  doors  of 
St.  Stephen's  Ctia]>ol  were  kept  locked,  and  its  voice  was  no  longer  heard  froin 
that  constitutional  arena ;  aflcr  a  space  of  eleven  years  it  was  found  necessary  to 
summon  another  parliament;    and   as   soon   as   the   new  House   of  Commons 
assembled,  in  March,  Ifi-iO,  it  took  up  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Eliot  and 
his  associates.      This  House  of  Commons  was  dismissed  before   it   had  sst  a 
month ;  and  the  very  day  afler  two  of  its  members,  Sir  Henry  Bullasyc  and  Sir 
John   Ilothaui,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  a  third,  Mr.  Crewe,  to  the 
Tower.     But  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  met  the  same  year*  and  which, 
continuing  to  sit  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  did,  or  undid,  the  work  of  almost  a 
dozen  centuries,  not  sejiarating  till  it  bad  titruck  down  both  the  crown  and  the 
head  that  wore  it,  and  sent  all  the  coronets  and  mitres  in  the  land  tambHiig 
af^er  them,  making;  itself  King.  Lords,  and  Commons  all  in  one.  or  something 
mightier  than  all  three  united  had  ever  been  before.    But  even  before  the  Long 
Parliament  assumed  the  attitude  of  sovereignty,  it  passed  a  series  of  rrsulutiou. 
on  tho  Gth  and  Sth  of  July,  1041.  dctUiring  the  issuing  of  the  warrants  on  which 
Holies  and  the  others  had  been  eompcllctl  to  ajipcar  before  tho  Privy  Council— 
tho  committing  of  those  members  to  prison — the  searching  and  sealing  of  their 
chambci-8,  Kludies,  and  papers  — and  the  exhibiting  of  the  informaliona  against 
them,  to  be  brenches  of  privilege ;  and  it  committed  the  person  who  had  searched 
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KIiot*s  trunkit  and  papers  to  the  Tower.  Nay,  in  tho  lees  violent  times  that 
succcvdcfl  the  Ticitturatiun,  and  after  nearly  Turty  years  liad  iinsscd,  the  Hdusr  of 
Cummons,  on  the  'J3rd  ot*  November,  rcwolved  that  tho  judgment  given  in  the 
King's  Bench  against  Kliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine,  was  "an  illegal  jiulgmenr, 
and  a^OBt  the  freedom  of  privilege  of  parliament;"  and  on  the  11th  of 
December  following  the  I^rds  assented  to  tliis  resolution. 

I  But  the  last  ami  boldest  attempt  to  exercise  the  prerogative,  thus  at  length 
<|uietly  inuriied,  had  been  made  on  the  memorable  4th  uf  Januarj-,  1642.  when 
Charles  I.  came  down  in  perijun  to  aeixe  tTie  five  uiembers — Holies,  Hazlcrig 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Strode — who,  along  with  I«ord  Kitnbolton,  had  been  tho 
day  hcfore  impeached  of  hifjh  treason  by  the  Altorney-Gcneral,  in  name  of  tho 

•  King,  at  tho  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  Lords  declined  to  order  tho 
accused  persons  to  be  taken  into  custody,  his  Majesty  sent  a  scrgcant-at-arms  to 
the  Commons,  who,  having,  after  he  had  laid   aside  the  mace  ho  carried.  Wen 

•  called  in  to  tlic  bar,  required  the  five  members  of  the  Speaker,  tliat  he  might 
arrest  them  of  high  treason.  This  was  on  Monday,  the  3rd-  The  Speaker,  by 
command  of  the  House,  addressing  the  five  members  one  after  the  other,  enioined 
them  to  be  careful  to  give  their  attendance  from  day  to  day  till  the  House 
should  take  further  order;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  thai  on  tho 
morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  grand  com- 
inittce,  to  take  the  King's  message  into  consideration.  Before  the  House  broke 
up.  also,  it  was  directed  that  Sir  AVilliam  Kiiligrew  and  the  oilier  persons  who 
K  Were  stated  to  have  scaled  up  the  studies  and  doors  of  the  five  members  should 
"  be  apprehended  by  the  aergcant-at-arms,  and  detained  in  hia  custody  till  the 
House  should  further  determine.  It  had  been  ordered  before  the  King's  mes- 
senger appeared  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  be  authorised  to  break  open 
the  doors,  trunks,  &c.,  which  tho  House  was  ioformed  these  persons  were  scaling 

B  On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  tho  (Ivc  members  had  come  into  tho  House  after 
dinner,  and  had  just  taken  their  jilaces,  when  ''the  House,"  says  Ilushworth, 
"  was  informed  by  one  Captain  Langrlsh,  lately  an  officer  in  arms  in  France,  that 

■  be  came  from  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  Whitehall,  and,  undcrstandiag 
by  them  that  his  Majesty  was  coming  with  a  guard  of  military  men.  commanders 
and  soldiers,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  hu  passed  by  them  nitti  some  difficulty, 
to  get  to  the  House  before  them;  and  sent  in  word  how  near  the  said  officers 
and  soldiers  were  tome."     Curiously  corroborative  and  illustrative  of  this  account 

»i8  what  ia  related  by  I-illy,  tho  nstrologer:  — "  It  was  my  fortune  that  ver}'  day 
to  dine  in  Whitehall,  and  in  that  room  where  the  halberts  newly  brought  from 
the  Tower  were  lodged  for  the  use  of  such  as  attended  the  King  to  the  House  of 
^  Commons.  Sir  Peter  Wych,  crc  we  had  fully  dined,  came  into  the  room  I  was  in. 
Hand  brake  open  the  chests  wherein  the  arms  were,  which  fi-ightcd  us  all  that 
were  there;  however,  one  of  our  companygotoutof  doors,  and  presently  informed 

(some  members  that  the  King  was  preparing  to  come  into  the  House,  else,  I  be- 
lieve, all  those  members,  or  some  of  Ihem,  would  have  been  taken  in  the  House. 
All  that  I  could  do  further  was  presenlly  to  be  gone.  But  it  li&ppencd  also,  the 
lame  day,  that  some  of  my  neighbours  were  at  the  court  of  guard  at  Whitehall, 
unto  whom  I  related  the  King's  present  design,  and  conjured  them  to  defend  the 
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pitrliameiit  and  mcuiWrs  tht^reof,  in  whose  wtU  oc  ill  doing  consisted  our  hifyt- 
ncss  or  misfurtunt.' :  they  promised  aasistanoo,  if  need  were;  and  I  believe  would 
have  stoutly  stood  to  it  for  defence  of  the  parliament  ot  members  thereof* 

Sir  Philip  Warwick  affirms  that  the  King's  intention  of  coming  to  the  Hone 
was  betrayed  by  "that  busy  states  woman  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  who  hadoov 
changed  her  gallant  from  Strafford  tu  Mr.  Pym,  and  was  become  such  a  the 
saint  that  she  frequented  their  sermons  and  took  notes."  Pym.  therelbrei  wu 
no  doubt  the  "  certain  member  of  the  House"  who,  according  to  Rushwijrtli.  hi 
*'  private  intimation  from  the  Countesa  of  Carlisle,  sister  to  the  £arl  of  NorlliDU- 
berland,  that  endeavours  would  bo  used  this  day  to  apprehend  the  Bve  tnea- 
bars,"  and  upon  whone  information  thi'  lire  were  required  by  the  House  lodcpan 
forthwith,  "  to  avoid  combustion  in  the  House."  To  this  command  all  yiei<ifil 
ready  obedience,  except  only  Mr.  Strode,  who  "  was  obstinate,  till  Sir  Walter 
Karle.  his  ancient  acquaintance,  pulled  him  out  by  force,  the  King  being  at  thtl 
time  entering  into  the  New  Palace  Yard,  in  Westminster.'*  • 

Id  a  few  minutes  more  the  King  was  actually  in  the  House.  "  As  hit  Mv 
jesty  vamc*througb  Westminster  Hall,"  continues  Kushworth,  "  the  commaaden, 
reformadoes.  &c.,  that  attended  him,  made  a  lane  on  both  sides  of  the  HsIL 
through  which  his  Majcst)  passed,  and  came  u])  the  stairs  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  atuad  before  the  guard  of  jiensiuneni  and  halberteera,  who  alto  at- 
tended the  King's  person  ;  and,  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  auom 
open,  his  Majesty  entered  the  House  ;  and  as  he  passed  up  towards  the  chatr  bt 
cast  his  eye  on  the  right  hand,  where  Mr.  Pym  used  to  sit;  but  his  Majntf. 
not  seeing  him  there  (knowing  him  well),  went  up  to  the  chaifj  and  said, '  Bj 
your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  borrow  your  chair  a  little;*  whcreuiKin tl» 
Speaker  came  out  of  the  chair,  and  his  Majesty  stepped  up  into  it."  Clam^'i 
account  is,  that,  "  in  the  afternoon,  the  King,  attended  only  by  his  own  uual 
guard,  and  some  few  gentlemen  who  put  themselves  into  their  company  in  tin 
way,  came  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  commanding  all  his  attendants  to  sail 
at  the  door,  and  give  offence  to  no  man,  himself,  with  his  nephew,  the  Priaw 
Elector,  went  into  the  House,  to  the  great  amazement  of  all."  This  neplicw  *i» 
Charles,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  elder  brother  of  Prince  Rupert  and  PrioK 
Maurice;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  if  he  actually  accompanied  his  uncle ii* 
the  House,  the  circumstance  should  not  be  mentioned  by  Rushworth,  who,  Bitiiig 
at  the  table  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  assistant  clerk,  hod  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  that  passed,  and  has  evidently  been  anxious  to  make  I"' 
relation  as  complete  as  posiiiLlc.  He  goes  on  to  inform  us  that,  afler  CWl** 
'*  had  stood  in  the  chair  awhile,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  members  aa  ihejrsLo'" 

•  lu  »  ipwch  miwlc  in  Riclurd  Crcmiwall's  puIiamMil  on  the  7d»  of  F«bn)uy,  165»,  Hulprig  wid^-'  "^ 
King  ttcmaniled  Qrt  tDcmben  fa;  hit  AttoTnejr-Grneml.  Hb  Ibrn  came  pcnmiall;  ta  the  Houm,  wiA  finkitW^ 
mmtit  bit  faccU,  ui<l  tm  in  your  chair.  It  plcsMtl  Grxl  lo  hide  thoM  membtn.  I  ihaU  BMer  r<ir(sl  ttek^i^^ 
of  that  (p«n  lady,  thm  Ijuij  Curliale,  ibat  gave  limtty  noliee.  Yet  lome  of  tbcm  wcw  in  tlie  BmbbiB"^ 
BdtiM  Came.  It  «u  qiidlioaeil  if,  ftr  (lie  nfet^  of  ti»>  Hoiue,  iWt  ihnulil  tw  guar ;  but  tho  dehale  «•!  A^ 
tMcl,  and  ii  vnu  thougbt  At  for  ihcni  In  aiiriciiw  ki  wiilidMir.  Mr.  i3uD|ideti  wul  mjMir,  beii^  iho  v*^ 
Uouie,  wilMt**,  Away  wt  wtot.  The  Ikiiig  immMiaiely  came  in,  and  «a«  in  lb«  II»iMe  hefcrt  ■»(*•>*• 
WatCT." — Burfm't  Diarif,  iii.  fl3.  AucucdinK  to  tlii*  account  IJampdeuttid  tlatterif  wouM  appetr  lo  bin ** 
ih*  Dtily  two  of  the  Hv*  niraibm  actually  in  the  ilou«>  wlion  th#  iiem  arTiTed  tlial  hii  Uajrtty  «ai  ffWV' 
Bat  SUwk  ul  any  rat«  miul  uUi  Imrtr  lima  pmrnt.  Clmriidoii'i  itiilnDent,  iIbI  all  the  accDtxl  nMBhnl 
"  williilrawii  from  ihe  Ilgiue  aljiiul  lialf  uii  haijt  befjifc  the  King  caine  ifaidkCf,"  i«  devl?  uicomcL 
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up  uncovered,  but  could  not  discern  any  of  the  five  mcmbora  to  be  th( 
lor.  indeed,  were  they  easy  to  be  discerned,  had  they  been  there,  among  bo  many 
bare  faces  all  alamling  up  together" — he  addressed  a  short  speech  to  the  House, 
■  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  was  sorry  for  tbia  occasion  of  coming  to  them,  but 
that  in  caite  of  treason  no  person  had  privilege.,  and  he  was  therefore  rome  to 
know  if  any  of  the  persona  accused  were  here,  for  hare  them  he  must,  wliercso- 
ever  he  might  find  them.  "'Well,*  added  he,  "since  1  sec  all  the  birds  are  flown, 
I  do  expect  from  you  that  you  shall  send  them  unto  me  us  soon  as  they  return 
hither."  And  after  a  few  more  such  ineffectual  sentences  he  came  down.  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  before  he  commenced  this  formal  oration  that,  while  he 
was  still  looking  about  the  House,  he  asked  the  Speaker,  who  was  standing  on 
the  floor  beside  the  chair,  whether  any  of  the  live  members  were  in  the  House, 
whether  be  saw  any  of  them,  and  where  they  were;  to  which  series  of  questions 
the  Speaker.  Lenthall.  falling  on  his  knee,  answered,  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to 

•  sec,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  House  was  pleased  to  direct 
him,  whose  servant  he  waa  there;  and  humbly  begged  his  Majesty's  pardon  that 
he  could  give  no  other  answer.  "The  King,"  Rushworth  proceeds,  "having 
concluded  his  speech,  went  out  of  the  House  agnin,  which  was  in  great  disorder; 
and  many  members  cried  out  aloud,  so  as  he  might  hear  them,  '  Privilege!  Pri- 
vilege ! '  and  forthwith  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  one  of  the  clock-"  A 
curious  anecdote  is  added,  in  which  the  writer  himself  figures: — that  same  even- 
ing his  Majesty  sent  the  usher  of  the  House  of  Peers  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Kushworth,  whom  he  had  observed  taking  down  his  speech  in  charac- 

_^  tcrs,  or  short-hatid,  at  the  clerk's  table;  aud  when  the  faitliful  chronicler  of  these 

H  transactions  was  brought  to  him  he  commanded  him  tn  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
speech.  Rushworlh  humbly  represented  the  danger  he  might  incur  by  reporting 
to  his  Majesty  anything  that  had  been  tiipoken  in  the  House;  but  Charles 
smartlv  re]>lied.  "  I  do  not  ask  yuu  to  tell  me  what  was  said  by  any  memtter  of 
the  House,  but  what  1  said  myself."  "  Whereupon,"  continue*  the  account, 
"he  readily  gave  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  command,  and  in  his  Majesty's  pre- 
sence, in  the  room  called  the  Jewel  House,  he  transcribed  his  Majesty's  speech 
out  of  his  characters,  his  Majesty  staying  in  the  room  all  the  while ;  and  then  and 
there  pre«cnted  the  same  to  the  King,  which  his  Majesty  waa  pleased  to  com- 
mand to  be  sent  speedily  to  the  press,  and  the  next  morning  it  came  forth  in 

K  print." 

^  We  cannot  further  pursue  in  detail  the  history  of  this  perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous event  of  which  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  ever  waa  the  scene.  It  is  said  that 
when  Charles  returned  to  Whitehall  with  the  news  of  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
the  Queen  fell  into  a  rage  and  called  him  poltroon.  On  the  next  day,  Wednesday, 
the  5lh,  the  Comiiiuns   ri'solved.  that,  whereas  his   Majesty  did   the  day   before 

Beome  to  the  House,  "  attended  with  a  great  multitude  of  men  armed  in  a  warlike 
manner  with  hallterts,  swords,  and  pistols,  who  came  up  to  the  very  door  of  the 
Mouse,  and  placed  tliemselveH  there,  and  in  other  places  and  pa.<isages  near  to  the 
House,  to  the  great  terror  and  dtuturbance  of  the  member*  thereof  then  sitting." 
the  same  was  "  a  high  breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,"  and 
that  the  House  could  sit  no  longer  without  a  full  vindication  thereof,  and  a 
iufiicient  guard  wherein  they  might  confide.     This  same  morning  Charles  had 
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goDO  to  the  City,  and,  presenting  himgclf  in  the  GuiMhaJl,  whe»  the  Conumn 
Council  were  assomblcd  to  meet  him,  declared  that  he  was  come  to  demand  ibe 
accused  mcmhers,  who,  he  bcHcrcd,  wore  "  shrowdcd  in  the  City."  But,  alibm^ 
ho  added  sundry  gracious  assurances,  and  was  sumptuously  entertained  si  diBUT 
by  one  of  the  sheriffs,  whom,  being  of  the  two.  Clarendon  tcUs  us,  the  oneUiat 
was  thour;ht  the  least  inclined  to  his  service,  he  thought  to  flatter  by  inritniji; 
himself  to  his  house  un  tliis  occasion,  he  could  obtain  no  intelligtinee  as  to  Uie 
persons  of  whom  he  was  iu  quest.  The  five  members  bad  indeed  botakcDtfatn- 
selves  to  what  Clarendon  calls  "their  stronghold,  the  City;'*  and  it  was  rerr 
well  tnown  where  they  were — "  all  together  in  one  bouse  in  Coleman  Street,"  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  Merchant  Tailors*  Halt,  where  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  fur  several  days  taking  evidence  on  the  subject  of  kii 
Majesty's  coming  to  the  House ;  but  they  were  as  safe  there  from  Charles  uil 
his  officers  as  if  all  London  had  been  an  army  of  protection  around  them.  WIkd 
the  House,  which  had  adjourned  on  the  5th,  met  again  on  Tuesday,  the  Illh. 
the  five  accused  members  were  brought  by  water  from  their  lodgings  in  IheCij 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  guarded  by  the  sheriffs  and  trainhandi  of 
London  and  Westminster  to  the  number  of  2000  in  arincd  boots,  while  oanj 
thuusimds  of  spectators  accompanied  the  procession  along  the  banks  of  the  rircr, 
making  the  air  ring  with  their  exulting  clamours;  and  a  body  of  4000  hoTBCBua 
from  Buckinghamshire  received  them  at  their  landing.  Some  of  tlio  people, 
Clarendon  records,  as  they  passed  by  Whitehall,  asked,  with  much  contempt, 
wlial  was  become  of  the  King  and  his  cavaliers,  and  whither  he  was  gonef 
Charles  had  the  day  before,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  left  that  pakue 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  iled  to  Hampton  Court — from  which  alter  a  k* 
weeks  he  withdrew  to  York,  there  to  commence  his  preparations  for  coercing  the 
parliament  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  following  summer  the  civil  war  broke  c>uL. 
that,  with  some  iutennisaionB,  kept  EngUuid  flowing  with  blood  for  nine  yc&i*- 
nur  did  the  unhappy  monarcli  ever  sec  tither  London  or  Whitehall  again  till 
he  was  brou;jht  back  a  captive  to  St.  James's,  on  the  19th  of  January,  IW9> 
to  be  put  to  death  in  front  of  the  Bantiucting  House  nt  Whitehall  eleven  dfty* 
after.      « 

in  the  tumultuous  times  that  followed  this  inauspicious  visit  of  Charles  I.,  t^ 
Commons  were  repeatedly  obliged  to  submit  to  the  repetition,  with  improvf 
nients,  of  his  violent  and  urmed  assault.  In  July  1647  the  army  forced  tlicw  ^'^ 
expel,  or  !>us]icud,  as  it  was  phrased,  eleven  obnoxious  individuals  of  their  auiti' 
ber — Denail  Holies  and  the  other  loaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party — by  mcrdj 
approaching  the  capital  and  threatening  the  employment  of  force.  As  Holl*" 
himself  has  said,  in  his  passionate  and  prolix  relation: — '-The  cloven  meP*' 
hers  must  nut.  The  House  of  Cominons  will  not  do  it;  Mr.  Joyoo  oott 
agitators  shall.  Tor  this  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  takes  up  his  quarters  at 
bridge ;  some  of  his  forces  advance  within  three  or  four  miles  of  WcBlmii 
Btcr;  he  sends  his  warrants  for  provisions  into  the  very  suburbs;  a  party  of  li 
is  commanded  to  bo  ready  at  a  rendezvous  to  march  up  to  the  parliament.  The: 
here  is  the  case  of  the  eleven  members;  if  they  stay,  a  violence  ahall  bftoffc 
to  the  House  ;  the  members  shall  be  pulled  out  by  tho  ears;  and  then  . 
£urewcU  this  aud  oU  future  parliaments."    Then  about  a  uiouUi  after,on  MamUj 
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tho  26th  of  July,  came  the  actual  attack  upon  the  House  by  the  apprentices  from 
the  cih'  of  Tendon,  in  the  interest  of  tho  Presby  tori  ana,  who,  after  having  firet 
forced  the  Irombling  legislature  to  pass  an  act  about  the  inilitiit  such  as  they 
desired,  liccoraing  mixed,  as  the  evening  grew  late,  with  soldiers  and  other  idlers, 
"  then  would  make  the  Houees,"  says  Holies,  "do  this  and  the  other  thing. — ■ 
vote  the  King'')f  coming  to  London,  the  calling  in  of  the  eleven  members,  and  I 
know  not  what  else;  and  would  not  suffer  the  pailiaracnt-mon,  citber  of  the  one 
House  or  the  other,  to  stir  till  all  was  votiHl  and  passed  which  they  desired ;  keep- 
ing them  there  till,  I  think,  nine  of  the  clock  at  night.''  'I'hc  next  day  the  Speaker, 
Lenthall,  and  moflt  of  the  Independent  members  fled  to  the  army;  with  which 
ihoy  remained  till  Faii-fax  a  few  days  after  brought  them  all  back  with  him,  and, 
marching  direct  to  the  House,  replaced  lenthall  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  quietly 
turning  out  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  whom  the  Presbyterians  during  their  brief 
ascendency  hod  chosen  in  his  room.  But  the  sharpest  purification  of  all  was 
tbat  famous  one  administered  on  the  Gth  and  7th  of  December,  in  the  following 
year,  164S,  by  Colonel  Pride,  who,  the  House  having  been  first  surrounded  by  a 
regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot,  took  his  place  in  the  lobby,  with  a  list  of 
the  members  in  his  hand,  and  Lord  Grey  by  his  aide  to  point  out  their  persons; 
when  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Presbyterian  members  were  taken  into 
custody  as  they  passed  out,  of  whom  about  a  third  were  seat  to  prison  and  tho 
rest  turned  adrift,  with  orders  from  their  armed  masters  never  again  to  show 
their  faces  in  St.  Stephen's  Cba]>cl.  Then,  last  of  all,  after  the  once  mighty 
Long  Parliament  had  been  reduced  to  a  "  Bump"  of  about  fifty  individuals, 
came  Cromwell  himself,  and  fairly  kicked  it  out  of  existence  in  the  most  singular 
Btylc.  The  Lonl  Cfcncrnl  had  been  engaged  in  deliberating  on  the  measuri's  to  be 
taken  for  settling  the  Commonwealth  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  and 
other  friends  at  Whitehall  on  tho  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  April, 
1653,.  when  Colonel  Ingoldsby  arrived  in  haste  %viib  the  information  that  tho 
I  Commons  were  on  the  point  of  passing  the  act  for  their  dissolation,  which  had 
'been  fur  some  time  under  discussion,  in  such  a  form  as.  besides  unduly  prolong- 
ing their  own  authority,  would  throw  ojicn  tho  doors  of  the  next  Parliament  to 
the  interests  which  tho  military  power  had  been  employing  all  its  late  efforts  to 
dcpri'ss  nnd  drstroy.  Cromwell  instantly  piit  himself  at  the  head  <if  a  party  of 
soldiers,  and  marched  down  to  Palace-yard.  Leaving  the  soldiers  in  the  lobby,  he 
entered  the  House,  and  sat  for  some  time  without  interrupting  the  debate.  At 
length,  when  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the  qne-Htion,  he  whispered  to  Harrison, 
"This  is  the  time;  T  must  do  it,"  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  rose  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  House.  According  to  ono  account,  his  demeanour  was  for  a  while  calm 
and  his  language  moderate ;  but  he  gradually  waxed  warm  and  violent.  *'  Ho 
loaded  the  jiarliament,"  says  Ludlow,  "with  the  vilest  reproaches,  charging  them 
not  to  have  a.  heart  to  do  anything  for  the  public  tfood,  to  hare  espoused  the  corrupt 
Kintcrest  of  Presbytery  and  the  lawyers,  who  wore  tho  supporters  of  tyranny  and 
"^  oppression,  accusing  them  of  an  intention  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power  had 
they  not  been  forced  to  tlie  passing  of  this  act  (the  act  for  their  dissolution),  which 
he  aflinued  they  designed  never  to  observe,  and  thereupon,  told  them  that  the 
Lord  had  done  with  them .  and  had  chosen  other  instruments  for  tho  carrying  od 
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bis   work   that   w«re   more   worthy.      This    he    spolcc  with   so    tntich    pumm 
and  t]i!icoin)x>Burc  of  mind  as  if  be  had  been  distracted."     Then  he  B«vi8f  b) 
have  sat  down  or  paused  ;  on  which  "  ?'ir  Peter  Wentworth,"  contiuues  haiHam, 
"  stood,  up  to  ansver  him,  and  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he  had 
heard  such  unbecoming  language  giren  to  the  parliament,  and  that  it  waslheBon 
horrid  in  that  it  came  from  their  servant,  and  their  servant  whora  they  bidn 
htghLy  trusted  and  obliged ;  but,  as  he  was  going  on.  the  Genera.!  stepped  into  the 
midst  or  the  House,  whcrcj  continuing  bis  distracted  language,  he  said, '  Come, 
come,  I  mil  put  an  end  to  your  prating:'  then,  walking  up  and  down  the  Hooae 
like  a  madman,  and  kicking  the  ground  with  bis  feet,  he  cried  out,  '  Vou  are  no 
parliament;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament;  1  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting: 
Call  them  in,  call  them  in  I'     Whereupon  the  scrjeant  attending  the  parliaotfiit 
npc-ried  the  duuru,  and  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Worsley,  with  two  filea  of  mufi4]ueteets. 
entered   the    House."     This  appears  to  be  a  mure  proltable  account  than  lliat 
given  by  Whttelock,  who  says  that  Cromwell,  having  reached  the  House,  "led 
a  file  of  musqueteerH  in  with  him  ;  the  rest  he  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Houae 
and  in  the  lobby  before  it :  in  this  manner  entering  Ibe  House,  he  in  a  farM«s 
manner  bid  the  Speaker  leave  his  chair,  told  the  House  that  they  had  sat  long 
enough,  unless  they  had  done  more  good,"  Sec.     Other  relations  of  this  extra- 
ordinary Bcene  concur  with  that  of  Ludlow  in  making  the  bold  senate -crusher  to 
have  entered  the  House  alone,  and  to  havo  both  sat  for  sooxe  time  and  delivered 
his  first  speech  before  he  called  in  the  soldiers.     Harrison,  in  his  speech  oo  11m 
7tb  of  February,  1659.  describes  the  inu&quetecrs  as  having  come  in  "withtki»t 
hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  guns  loaden  with  bullets."     When  they  eaietod.. 
Sir  Harry  Vane  said  aloud  from  his  place,  but  probably  without  rising,  **  Tfaii  i* 
not  honest;  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty."     CromwcUdouUC- 
lesa  thought  the  moment  singularly  chosen  for  such  wise  saws,  and  that  tinlh^' 
common  honesty  nor  common-place  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand  i 
but  be  satisfied  himself  with  answering  bis  old  friend  and  brother  saiot  in  tl3.< 
style  familiar  to  both  of  them,  "  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice, '  O  Sir  Harry  Vw  ^ 
Sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!'"     Then  tumir»i 
and  pointing  to  one  member  who  has  had  the  luck  to  escape  having  hit  niir»* 
recorded,  he  called  out,  "There  sits  a  drunkard  !"  next  darling  his  eyes  opc^* 
poor  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  and  Henry  Martin,  he  denounced  them  as  a  pair  ^^ 
libertines  by  a  very  plain  epithet ;    others  he  called  corrupt  and   unjust  meV' 
and  Bcandale  to  the  profession  of  the  gospel ;  and,  telling  the  whole  pack  of  tbc^B 
that  it  was  not  tit  they  should  sit  as  a  parliament  any  longer,  desired  them  lo^^ 
away.     He  liegan  his  application  of  actual  force  with  the  mace  that  lay  oitb^ 
table  before  the  Speaker  : — "  W'hat  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?"  he  exclsiwptl  - 
"  Here,"  he  added,  calling  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  take  it  away."    Then,  ihe" 
he   had  "brought  all   into  this  disorder,"    continue*    Ludlow,   "  Major-Qcteral 
Harrison  went  to  the  Speaker  [still  our  old  friend  LeulhaUJ    as  he  sat  ia  the 
chair,   and  told   him    that,  seeing  thiags  were  reduced   to  this  pass,  it  nakl 
not  be  convenient  for  him   to  remain   there.      The   Speaker  answered  thot  he 
would   not  come   down    unless    lie  were   forced.      '  Sir,"   said    Harrison,  '  I  *''^ 
lend  yon  my  hand;*  and,  thereupon  putting  bis  hand  within  his,  the  Sp»l"^ 
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Mroe  down."*  Cromwell  then  spoke  again,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
general  body  of  the  members,  of  whom  there  were  present  between  cijjhty 
and  a  hundred,  entlatmcd,  "  It's  you  that  have  forced  me  to  this;  for  I  hare 
■ought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  ho  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me 
U[K>n  the  doing  of  this  work."  Here  Alderman  Allen  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  proceed  no  fiirther,  telling  him  that,  if  he  would  only  order  the  soldivrs 
to  retire  and  the  mace  to  he  brought  back,  everything  would  go  on  as  before; 
which  may  let  us  sec  tho  sort  of  nolion  the  aldurmun  of  that  age  had  of  the 
portentous  phenoniL-non  they  had  got  among  thera.  Cromwell,  cutting  short 
his  smooth -tongued  adviBer,  "  charged  him  with  an  account  of  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  threatened  to  question  him,  he  having  been  long 
treasurer  for  the  army,  and  in  a  rage  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the 
musqaeteera."  Whitclock  intimates  that  several  members  roae  to  address. the 
House;  hut  Cromwell,  he  adds,  "would  suffer  none  to  speak  but  him»elf; 
which  he  did  with  so  much  arrogance  in  himself,  and  reproach  to  his  fellow-mem- 
bcrs.  that  some  of  his  privadoes  were  ashamed  of  it.  But  he  and  his  officers  and 
party  would  have  it  so;  and  among  all  the  parliament-men,  of  whom  many  wore 
wordii,  and  would  sometimes  brag  high,  not  one  man  offered  to  draw  his  itwurd 
against  Cromwell,  or  to  make  the  least  resistance  against  hira,  but  all  of  tbem 
tamely  departed  the  House.'*  t  Ludlow's  more  detailed  relation  informs  us  that 
Cromwell,  in  the  end,  "  ordered  the  guard  to  nee  the  House  cleared  of  all  the 
membera,  and  then  ecizcd  upon  the  records  that  were  there  and  at  Mr.  Scobell's 
house.  Afier  which  he  went  to  the  clerk,  and,  snatching  the  act  of  dissolution, 
which  was  ready  to  pass,  out  of  his  hand,  he  put  it  under  his  cloak,  and,  having 
commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall."  Whitclock 
expressly  mentions  that  be  stayed  to  see  all  the  members  out,  and  was  him- 
•elf  the  last  that  left  the  House. J      It  is  said  that  the  next  day  a  paper  was 

*  Bui  Ukilmg.  in  tiii  ipNch  <m  tbe  7lh  or  Februuy,  1639,  ^tc  a  •jifferant  ueount : — "  Our  G«nenl  toM  u« 
«■  ihuulil  mx  ai>  liuigwr  lo  cliMtt  tli«  |iei)ple.  TIk  SpeaJtir,  «  iloul  maii,  «*•  not  willing  In  go.  ll«  wm  w 
uobli,  IUaL  be  rroviied,  and  loiii  he  iroiild  not  go  oat  of  Ui*  chair  till  tw  wu  plucked  onl ;  which  wm  qwckly 
duiir,  oithnul  Btucb  COTnplimciit,  by  Iwo  lolilien,  and  !l«  inai:r  t*kcn." — Burtonr  iii.  98.  In  ft  i^iMCb  dclircred 
In  the  mmt  ^lianetit  a  Tew  dajri  after,  a  Mr.  HtftinlAa  miiJ  : — ■'  FVnoni  caiD«  to  iba  door.  One  aun«  in,  and 
i«wll]r  and  kindly  inok  yoiir  ])r«d«na*ar  by  ibe  band,  aiid  M  him  vM  of  tb«  cbaii.  I  (ay,  tmntly  and 
gtDlIy.*'  B<>t  Liidlox'c  arnoiml  m  corruboratMl  hf  Wtritelucic,  ohu  m;*  ; — *'  tht  SpMkec  not  •tirriug  fium  hi* 
«■!,  Orimel  HaniMMi.  who  lu  omr  the  chair,  mw  nii,  and  took  bim  by  tb«  «na,  lo  r«mo*a  kin  tnta  hii  ehair^ 
wttkli  vban  tli«  Speaker  caw  b  ]*A  hii  chair." — AtemoriajM,  |>.  All. 

*  ■'  Tb«<r  ibtl  *B7,  SnI  Dot  up  a  ICi[ij[  <n  Uouae  of  Lortii,  for  God  hu  pnuixd  cnnlnnpt  upon  lhi>iii,  1«t  nt» 
tttort  upon  tbem.*'  •Aid  oiio  ut  the  ■peaken,  Higoi-Geurral  HaixMy  in  ifa*  pailiaineril  «f  Ill77.fl.  "  Oud 
kae  also  poattd  otinttMpt  upon  &  Commonweal  I  Ii.  \Va«  lher«  m>  Eoucb  U  ons  dlOp  of  blood  wh«u  it  went  OQtt 
Nay,  I  am  eonflJeat  it  did  eiciiipiUh  with  ilie  leoit  iiuUe  thai  ever  Coinmonweallb  did." — BurtM,  \w.  1 14. 

1  Thai  OUT  nccoiitit  ai  thii  [■ma.rkablp  afiaii  may  ba  a*  compUu  ai  jiooibln,  we  add  the  rerjr  cutitiua  lelalioii 
giean  iti  (lie  Ilinry  uf  llie  Rail  i>r  I,iecr->1cr,  tlic  Tiillm  iif  Al^mmn  Sidney,  u  [iiililiibed  in  llic  '-Sjidiiry  Pajier*,* 
*<lilTtl  hy  l(.  W.  DlencDwe,  Vvo.  Lund.  IH2A.  It  contain*  *evtr»i  jNUliculor*  mit  elMwhen  iialiciid,  and  waa  no 
doubt  pniicipally  derireii  from  lh«  infvnnaucn  ofSitlnty,  who,  it  will  be  tera,  wu  pretcDt. 

**The  tiarliaitv>iit  titiiiij  ii»  ii*iMl.uid  bnogiu  debate  ujwii  die  bill  with  iLe  iinieudniPiiU,  wliicb  it  wu  thought 
maid  have  bren  piuaril  ihai  dny.  the  Lard  Ganeml  CnmiwvU  cau«  into  llie  Huiue,  c)a>l  in  f  laiti  black  cIdIIui 
aiMl  gr^  wonwd  «lockifiga,  arid  ■»'«  down,  a*  he  u*«d  lo  du,  in  an  ordiiary  place.  Allet  a  while  hr  mee  up, 
|mI  off  lui  hat,  atid  (lake.  At  (lie  fint,  and  fur  a  good  while,  he  ijaie  to  tbe  cummeiidation  of  thr  lAiliatiinit 
ftir  their  pain*  and  Core  ot  the  public  good;  l>ul  allemiud*  lie  changed  hu  ilyle,told  ibein  of  llitir  injustice, 
deUyi  of  jortin,  nlf-iutDreil,  and  olbw  CiulU;  tbtii  he  laid,  '  F«rhap*  you  think  ibj*  i*  twt.  ]HuliarDetitary  Un- 
gtiagv:  I  etmti^m  it  h  tjiri  ;  tieithet  are  you  lu  expect  any  «iL-h  from  ntn.'  Then  he  put  an  hia  bat,  want  out  of 
kii  place,  and  walked  up  and  dawn  the  (tag*  or  flatii  in  the  tniddeat  of  the  House  with  hi*  liat  on  hi*  liead.  and 
chid  tbem  toundly,  lookiug  KimelinteajandiKiiuliiig  pulieular1y,u|ioii  uinf  pcrtona,  m  Sir  tt.  Wtutelock,  one  of 
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posLed  by  somebotlf  «n  the  locked  door,  wilh  Iho  words. '  This  IJoiuc  to  be  lot, 
now  unfurnished.'*  Meanwhile  tho  strange  event  had  not  passed  willioat  its 
n^lar  official  record;  Scobcll.  the  clerk,  plying  his  task  unmorcd  auaid  the 
hubbub,  like  thu  clock  on  the  tower  o(  a  public  building  continuing;  to  noti;  the 
passing  time  and  striking  the  hour  while  the  surrounding  walls  arc  cnr<!lopcd 
in  flames,  had  quietly  written  down  in  tho  Journal  before  Cromwell  took  pos< 
session  of  it :— "  20th  April,  1653.  This  day  hU  Excellency  the  Lord  General 
dissolved  this  parliament."  This  entry,  however,  wus  ordered  lo  be  oxpungod 
by  the  restored  Rump,  un  tho  7th  of  January.  1G60;  on  which  occasion  Scobcll, 
being  brought  to  the  bar,  "  nc k no wl edged,"  snys  the  Journal,  *'  that  it  was  his 
own  handwriting,  and  that  he  did  it  without  direction  of  any  ])erson  wfaatso- 
e\'cr."  The  Rump,  of  rourso,  niaintiiined  that  it  was  not  dissolved  at  all — that, 
although  thus  shitltercd  to  pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  it  was  still  a  pro- 
per legal  parliament ;  and  in  fact,  six  years  afterwards,  on  the  Gth  of  May, 
1659,  when  Cromwell  no  longer  lived,  they  assembled  again  to  the  number  of 
about  seventy,  with  old  LcnthaU  at  their  head,  and  resumed  their  function  of 
legislation.  But,  after  sitting  about  fii'c  months,  they  were,  on  the  I3th  of  Octo- 
ber, ag»in  suppressed  by  Lambert  and  his  military  associates;  and,  although 
they  were  once  more  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  House  on  the  24th  of  Do- 
pcmltcr,  they  were  compelled  by  Monk,  on  the  21st  of  February  thereafter,  to 
admit  among  them  the  Presbyterian  members  that  had  been  excluded  in  IMHi 
and  on  the  18th  of  March,  1660,  this  fag  end  of  the  celebrated  Long  Parliament 
was  at  length  fairly  and  for  over  annihilated  by  its  own  act.  The  Long  ParUu> 
mcnt  had  existed  in  one  form  or  another  from  the  3rd  of  November,  IG40,  and 
its  history  is  that  of  the  great'struggle  Iwlween  the  crown  and  the  House  of 
Contmons,  between  prerogjttivo  and  popular  rights,  which  has  licun  styled  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  from  its  commencement  almost  to  its  close. 

Charles  H.  was  recalled  by  acclamation,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  hi* 
ancestors,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  Ix)ng  Parliament  thus  ceased  to  exist,  and 
much  of  the  old  oppressive  power  of  prerogative  was  brought  back  along  with 


the  C«mm'LMionfn  at  tl«  Great  Senl,  Sir  Hniry  V'anc,  to  whom  lu  gvrt  rvj  ibitqt  UivUMt^i  tboofh  Im 
tlwui  ni>(,  liul  by  lii(  criliire*  it  luiu  \nc\\  known  that  ht  ravniil  tliein.  AfUv  tliii  lio  mmJ  to  Calom] 
(wild  wot  n  memtivr  oFlW  Houtp),  *  C1II  llii-in  iii.'  Then  llwriioii  tmil  oiil,  tuA  pnwiiltj  brougtit  hi  Lii 
ColLiticI  Wunl'T)'  Curlici  cominaiidcil  llir  GnJFnil't  uw>i  rrgimnit  of  foul},  witli  Gif'  M  *tx  HIn  «f  muaf«rtaH% 
about  Iwciily  or  tlittif,  with  their  miuqurU-  Then  ibr  Ciritcrat,  jiointiug  la  tbe  Spcaki!i  iii  tii«  obwf,  nkl  to 
Hairriwin, '  K^tch  him  Aoim."  HaniMii  went  la  Hi«  SpfiikM,  uid  ipakt  to  him  to  c«me  duwrn,  but  lb*  S^miUt 
utR  (ti)I  snil  uid  iKitliiiig.  '  "YMk*  liim  iluwn.'  «id  ll)«  (ii-iicral.  Tb«i  HarriMn  went,  ami  |>aU«l  ilie  S|win 
by  tlie  guwii,  ami  lie  c&me  ilovrti.  I(  linpiMtieil  (fa&t  iaj  tluil  Algvfiion  Sldn*^  ul«  ■at  ta  th«  Spciktr  m  iW 
riglit  liAnd  :  tliB  <)«nnral  uiil  to  flaniion,  'I'lit  liim  out;'  Hkiriiun  cpnle  tu  Sialnry  to  go  anf,  ImI  1m  uiI  1« 
WCiiM  not  ipmit,  aiinl  Kleilill.  Tho  Gnirral  taiil  ft^aiii,  'Put  him  ciul;'  itiMi  Httniun  uid  W<ntlr«  put  tWil 
IioihIi  U|iuii  Sidiii*;'!  *1ioulilei«,  nj  if  \hry  woiilil  fom;  hmi  Id  \p»  oiil '.  ibcn  he  tuM,  Ufll  wcul  timanli  I  be  il^ 
TtM^  lh«  GriifnU  weiit  to  Ilic  tulile  irhnv  the  macv  \a.y,  which  nt*^  tu  be  canM  Mnn  the  SpcakfT.  Hid  mi, 
'Tbkoway  iIkmf  tmubW  Ro  th<t  tnlilini  took  awajt  lli«  mnrr,  luii)  all  th«  Hoiue  irtnt  owl -,  and  at  Ibe  p4M| 
out  thf  J  ny  llj«  Gtiwral  nid  M>  yuutig  Sii  Kmv)  Yonf ,  callinR  liitn  Uj  Iim  iiuniv,  ihal  lie  mighi  1ht«  fRTtvM 
thll  CKlnurditiaTf  count,  liul  li*  wu  41  juggler,  anil  hi'l  riM  w  in<icli  m  connntwi  hoitoty.  All  htm%  gmm  wot, 
thf  d<iot  ortjio  l!t>ii«o  waa  lorkn).  and  llii:  key,  vtilli  the  mate,  *a*  cottieil  awtiy,  m  I  hastd,  by  CtAami  OtttJ.' 

Tlie  omlradicllDiij  m  tu  nun;  lillle   jniiiiU  Jti  iIiCm*  Taituia  accounli  of  Lttdlov,  Wliilclodi, 
■trikinKl)-  t\ti>w  xhe  lioiifiuioii  dtid  hrnildenncnl  into  nliicli  thoH  preaoiit  wne  Umwit.     Iti  lb* 
Cromwrll  and  Vniio,  for  iiirlajieo,  wlial  wm  sajit  abuiil  cctnmuo  huiioiy  ww  ajT^w'*'? ■"Ppo««d  bjr  wami  rf*« 
beaHtt  to  liaur  bmi  «]x.<keii  by  ifis  rnrmer.  «hllp  <illi«n  ihuugM  iV  votila  proceeded  Tr-im  (be  lotttr 

*  Seraml  Pn>C4»dingm  in  I'oiliamrnt,  No.  iS6. 
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him ;   the  cflccU  of  which  were  severely  felt  daring  his  return  and  thai  of  his  sue- 
it'Bsor,  till  ii  new  revolution,  at  the  cud  of  twenty-eight  years,  placed  the  crow-n 
once  more  in  the  hands  ofthu  ]]coj>tc,  and  enabled  them,  grown  wiser  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  to  bestow  it  with  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  were  deemed 
snfliricnt  to  secure  to  the  Houbc  of  Commons  that  place  in  the  constitution  which 
for  at  least  sixty  years  before,  or  ever  since  the  time  of  James  I.,  it  had  decidedly 
manifested  its  determination  to  attain,  and  without  the  concession  of  which  it  waa 
evident  thcrt-  could  now  be  neither  liberty  nor  peace  in  the  country.     It  may 
appear  as  if  tlie  elTurla  of  the  House  of  C'omtuous  during   the  iirst  years  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  the  us&urLion  of  its  own  privileges  and  the  vindicntlon  of  tho 
national  Hbcrtieii  had  all  gone    for  nothing,   seeing   the  ascendency  which  the 
crown    regained  after  the  KcEtomtion;    but  a  closer  view  of  the   matter  will 
convince  us  that  this  was   far  from  being  the  case.    Tlio  Restoration  was  a 
restoration  of  too  much,  but  by  no  means  of  everything,  that  had  existed  whcji 
the  Long  Parliament  commenced  its  career.     The  Grand  Hebcllion,  tliough  it 
was  at  last  put  down,  had  not  been  altogether  a  failure.     The  ancient  royal  pre- 
rogative had  been  shaken  in  some  jiarta  by  that  assault  be)-ond  the  poesibilily  of 
rcpaii'.     In  fact,  amid  all  the  misgovernmeut  of  the  reign  of  ChutU-s  II.,  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Tommuns  and  its  true  {wsition  in  tho  constitution  were 
recognised  in  a  manner  in  which  they  never  had  been  in  the  former  days  of  tlic 
monarchy-     Attempts  were  made  to  manage  the  parliament,  and  also  to  govern 
without  it ;  but,  when  it  was  suffered  to  meet,  its  debates  were  nearly  as  free  as 
they  are  at  present,  and  look  as  wide  a  range  as  they  have  ever  done  since.     Tho 
Commons  for  session  after  session  during  this  reign  discussed  the  question  of 
excluding  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  King's  own  brotht-r,  and  evcu 
passed  a  bill  for  that  purpose.     Would  any  approach  to  such  an  interference  as 
that  have  beon  endured  either  by  £lizabcth  or  James  1. 1     Of  a  truth  the  day 
was  now  gone  by  \i-hen  it  could  be  pretended  that  tliu  House  had  nothing  to  do 
with  matters  cither  of  Church  or  State,  or  with  any  questions  save  such  as  tho 
orown  chose  to  permit  it  to  discuss.   And  this  change,  this  gain,  had  been  brought 
ftbout  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  the  Revolution  of  1688  added  Httlc  if  anything  to 
what  arc  commonly  called  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These,  in 
BO  far  as  they  have  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  later  times,  arc  almost 
wholly  founded  upon  precedents  older  than  the  Revolution,  and  mostly  upon  such 
as  must  be  considered  the  legacy  of  the  I^ng  Parliament,  or  as  having  incontro- 
vertibly  been  established  through  the  atlitudu  assumed  and  the  powers  exercised 
by  that  assemblv.  although  its  proccc<lings  arc  never  quoted  nor  its  name 
breathed  by  the  authorities  on  the  subject.     For  how  else  could  they  have  been 

I  acquired?  To  what  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  Coiislitution  can  they  be 
traced?  In  the  obscurity  that  rests  upon  the  imperfectly  recorded  transactions 
of  the  earliest  times  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  indeed  possible  for  ingenious  theory- 
mongers  to  rear  out  of  the  mist  and  ruins  any  visionary  scheme  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  may  best  please  their  fancy ;  but  at  any  rate  this  much  is  de- 
monstrable and  certain,  that  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  House 
of  Commons,  whatever  tone  might  be  assumed  or  principles  avowed  by  individual 
members,  was  never  once  able  to  mako  its  pretended  rights  good  against  tb« 
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crown,— nay  more,  that  ai  a  body  it  never  once  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  do  so 
till  the  year  I62I.  wht-n  it  did  indeed  carry  il«  re«iBtanee  to  the  royal  domiaaitoa 
as  far  as  was  [Htssilile,  but  ww  neverthcU-M  in  the  end  completely  foiled  and 
defeated.  The  facts  that  establiih  this  position  are  not  a  few  insulated  or  selected 
instances,  but  the  entire  stream  of  our  parliamentary  history  during  the  period  in 
question.  If  therefore  the  House  of  Commons  had  ever,  as  is  pretended,  been 
able  to  set  the  crown  at  dt-liancu  in  earlier  times,  it  had  lost  that  {Kiwer  fur  many 
years  before  the  J^ng  Parliament  met ;  and,  if  wc  find  tlie  power  erer  after  in 
existence  and  constant  exercise,  it  must  hare  been  the  Long  Parliament  thatal 
least  recovered  it  from  abeyance  and  secured  it  from  being  ever  again  lost  or 
called  in  question. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  itself,  indeed,  was  the  legacy  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 
or  rather  that,  and  not  the  Restoration,  was  the  true  completion  of  the  long  coo- 
lest of  which  what  is  calkMl  the  Rebellion  was  the  first  stage.  But  for  the  war. 
not  of  mere  words  but  of  arms,  waged  by  the  parliament  against  the  prerogative 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  should  not  have  had  the  easy,  blood- 
lirGs  settlement  of  the  constitution  at  its  close.  And  the  Revolution  of  1688,  if  it 
did  not  enlarge  what  arc  properly  called  the  privilegesof  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  doubt  greatly  augmented  the  real  power  and  importance  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature,  wore  it  only  by  the  blow  which  it  struck  at  the  great  rival  power  of  the 
prerogative  If  Charles  11.  no  longer  ventured  to  throw  the  memWrs  into 
prison  when  they  uttered  anything  that  displeased  him.  as  had  been  done  by  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  yet  he  exercised  the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  by  disaolutions  and  prorogations  to  an  extent  incom- 
jwilibU'  with  the  exercise  of  any  effective  control  over  public  affairs  by  the  rejtrc- 
sentatives  of  the  people.  The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  mmislers  of  the  crown  to  parliament  had  as  yet  been  but  ineffectually 
asserted.  In  the  e-stablishmeiit  of  this  ]irinciple,  more  than  in  anything  else, 
consisted  the  popular  victory  that  wan  gained  at  the  Revolution.  And  the  prio* 
eiple  was  established  mainly  by  the  shock,  or  rather  complete  explosion,  that  was 
then  given  to  the  old  notion  of  divine  right  in  the  crown^a  notion  which  what 
w»s  done  at  the  Restoration  eight-and-twenty  years  before  had  rather  helped  to 
extend  and  strengthen.  The  Revolution,  if  it  was  nothing  more,  was  nt  least 
emjihatically  a  protest  Hgninst  that  absurd  and  pernicious  pretension. 

From  this  date  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  has  continued  on  the 
whole  to  acquire  more  and  more  the  ascendency  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  war 
of  politics  has  been  rhiefly  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  dayc 
of  that  House,  however,  as  an  arena  of  debate,  scarcely  began  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  long  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  or  about  the  year  174(1 
At  least  we  have  no  full  or  tolerably  satisfactory  record  of  the  debates  before  tlut 
date.  The  fierce  contests  between  Walpole  and  his  opponents,  Windham,  Pul- 
tcney,  and  others,  had  indeed  for  some  years  before  this  time  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  they  had  been  regularly  repartrd 
every  month  lioth  in  the  Gentleman's  and  the  London  Magazine,  the  former  of 
which  publications  commenced  in  January  1731,  the  latter  in  April  173'i;  but 
no  attempt  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  to  convey  more  than  the  subataocc  oC 
the  speeches  till  that  department  of  the  Uentlcman's  Mogaiine  was  confided  to 
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Samuel  Johnson  in  November  1740,  Johofton.  indeed,  appears  to  have  g^vcn 
his  readers  more  of  his  own  eloquence  than  of  what  had  actually  been  uttered  in 
|>arliament ;  but  still  what  he  did  was  in  all  probability  only  to  substitute  one 
kindof  eliKiuencti  for  another,  a  betttrr  for  a  worse,  or,  it  might  be.  sometiinea  a 
worse  for  a  better — and  therefore  on  the  whole  the  apeechea  written  by  him. 
though  less  true  to  the  letter  than  those  given  by  hia  predeccssorB,  may 
be   received   as   a   more   liviag,   and   as  such  a  truer,   representation    of  the 

.real  dcbatea  than  had  ever  before  been  produced.  He  would  not  take  the 
trouble,  or  \w  guilty  of  the  absurdity,  of  expending  his  rhclnrie  upon  the  version 
of  a  debate  or  a  speech  which  had  not  really  excited  attention  by  that  quality, 

■  but,  we  may  Kuppuso,  would  reserve  his  strength  for  occasions  on  which  those  who 
bad  heard,  or  heard  of,  the  original  oration  would  look  for  something  more  bril- 
liant than  usual.  But  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons,  considered  as  a 
theatre  of  debate,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  reporting,  is  far 
too  large  to  be  entered  upon  now.  Alter  what  we  may  call  the  age  of  Walpole 
nd  Pultcney  comta  that  of  the  first  William  Pitt  and  hi»  great  compeers — then 
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that,  the  most  splendid  of  all,  of  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  North,  and  the  other  grcal 
orators  whoso  speeches  illtiHtratc  the  period  of  ihe  wur  of  Colonial  Independency 
— then  that  of  the  younger  Fitt,  and  Sheridan,  and  the  rest,  with  Qurke  for    i 
time  still  among  them,  and  Fox  still  lunger,  which  was  at  its  brightest  at  the  tim^ 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  reaches  down  atmo«t  td 
our  own  time.     It  in  one  of  the  afTectations  of  the  philosophiHin  of  the  day  t4 
speak  with   a   sort  of  conicmpc  oi  cnose    ujgoiie   era*   of  our   paTlianicDt»»Tr 
history  as  times  of  mcru  talk  instead  of  action,  when  the  blaze  of  eloquence  that' 
was  kept  up  in    the  House  of  Commons  was  oflVreil  to  the  public  admintionj 
as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  business  of  |i;ood  government.    AVe  look  upon  siicA 
a  represent  a  tion  of  the  matter  as  blatant  stupidity  or  more  despicable  cant.    W't 
believe  that  tliat  patriotic  spirit  which  is  at  once  the  life  and  moral  senacufi 
nation  will  never  be  kept   alive,  as  it  never  yet  has  been  among  any  pcoptf, 
savage  or  civilized,  ia  the  dircctioir  of  whose  public  affairs  the  power  of  cloqnooct 
kas  not  a  large  share;  and  wo   are  sure  that  tliis  influence  could  not  W  put 
down  without  its  place  being  supplied  by  others  far  less  generous  In  character  ami 
for  more  dangerous  in  their  effects. 

Wc  have  tliiis  rapidly  traced  the  gradual  rise  of  the  House  of  CommoDs  Trao 
the  humble  position  which  it  appears  to  luive  originally  occupied  as  a  merecua- 
rention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  and  rural  districts  assembled  by  the  Kia^ 
when  he  wanted  to  lay  on  a  new  tax,  rather  to  take  his  instructions  as  to  iU 
amount  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  levied  than  cither  to  disptii^ot 
deliberate  upon  the  demand,— through  the  long  period  during  which  it  carried 
on  a  more  or  less  determined  struggle  with  the  Crown  and  the  other  House  Tor 
independence,  if  not  co-ordinate  authority — down  to  the  era  when,  having  sucoMs- 
fully  asserted  its  theoretical  equality  with  each  of  those  other  branches  of  ilx^ 
legislature,  it  has  come  not  only  to  bo  decidedly  the  controlling  bodyintbc 
state,  but  aUuost,  we  may  say.  to  have  absorbed  the  whole  |>ower8  of  gOTtm- 
mcnt.  It  in  wiii'thy  of  remark,  nevertheless,  that,  while  the  influence  of  (bo 
House  of  Commons  as  a  power  in  the  state  has  been  constantly  inrrcaanS 
throughout  the  last  century  and  a  half,  what  arc  called  the  privilcg«  '^ 
the  House  and  of  its  members  have  been  rather  undergoing  curtailment  durinj! 
that  space  of  time.  Now  that  the  House  has  been  placed  beyond  the  itw^ 
of  attack  from  either  the  Lords  or  the  Crown,  several  of  the  rights  wfciA 
it  formerly  claimed  and  was  allowed  to  exercise  have  been  felt  to  be  i* 
longer  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions,  and  whcrt>rcr  tbtf 
have  pressed  inconveniently  upan  individuals  or  the  public  a  disposition  iu* 
been  shown  to  cut  them  down— so  that  now,  after  having  adjusted  its  poBtiosi* 
relation  to  tlic  other  powers  of  the  goremmcnt,  it  would  seem  that  the  pcopfc* 
House  had  a  controversy  of  the  same  kind  with  the  people  themselves — a  coolro- 
vcrsy,  we  may  add,  in  which  it  is  as  sure  to  be  the  party  that  shall  hare  to  )">''•' 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  certain  to  bo  successful  in  its  previous  struggk** 
In  BO  far,  however,  as  this  last  contest  has  yet  gone,  the  House  has  never  gi*** 
up  an  inch  of  ground  without  having  made  considerable  rcsistanrct.  It  was  b"*' 
for  instance,  tUl  after  a  war  of  many  years,  and  a  most  furious  fight  at  tbeeinJ- 
that  the  great  right  of  reporting  the  debates  in  Parliament  was  gained  by  ^ 
public.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since  nothing  tliat  was  spoken  in  the H(M1^ 
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Traa   suffered    to  be  printed  till  after  tKe  |jarliaincnt  in  which  it  was    spoken 

I  had  been  dissolved  ;  or  at  lesist  any  earlier  publication  was  denounced  by 
the  House  as  a  daring  act  of  illegality.  On  tho  ISth  of  April,  173y.  the  House 
resolved,  "  That  it  is  an  high  indignity  to,  and  a  notorious  breach  of  the  privilege 
of.  this  House,  fur  any  newKwriter,  in  Letters  or  other  papers  (as  Minutes,  or 
under  any  other  denomination),  or  for  any  printer  or  publiRher  of  any  printed 
ncwspaporof  any  denomination,  to  presume  to  insert  in  the  said  Letters  or  jiapcm, 

I  or  to  give  therein  any  account  of,  the  Debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House, 
or  any  Committee  thereof,  at  welt  during  the  recess  as  the  Atttiirg  of  parliament j 
and  that  this  House  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  such  oHcndcm." 
The  monthly  magazine*!,  notwithstanding,  still  continued  to  report  the  debates, 
although  for  souic  time  tliey  look  the  precaution  of  indicating  the  speakers  by 
fictitious  appellations,  to  which  they  furnished  their  readers  with  a  key  when  the 
House  was  no  longer  extant  to  call  them  to  account.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1771  that  the  debates  began  to  he  given  to  the  jmblic  day 
by  day  as  they  occurred ;  and  then  the  attempt  gave  rise  to  a  content  between  the 
H  House  and  the  newspapers  which  occupied  the  House  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
"  business  for  three  weeks — when  a  committee  was  appointed,  whose  report,  when 
it  was  read  two  months  nfter^  recommending  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient 
to  order  that  the  ofTeodtng  parties  should  1jo  taken  into  tho  custody  of  the  ser- 

Igeant-at-arms,  Mr.  Burke  aptly  compared  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly 
of  mice,  who  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  cat,  to  prevent  her  doing  any  more 
mischief,  should  be  tied  up,  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  say  how  the  operation 
was  to  bo  managed.  Another  still  longer  contest  maintained  by  the  House 
Egainst  the  public  regarded  the  privilege  which  was  formerly  asserted  to  belong 
to  members  not  only  of  fVccdom  from  personal  arrest  but  even  from  being  sub* 
H  jcctcd  to  actions  at  law  in  civil  cases,  nay  of  being  protected  from  having  such 
H"  actions  brought  even  against  their  servants  and  lenanta.  These  extraordinary 
^B  claims  continued  to  be  upheld  and  occasionally  put  in  force  by  the  House,  till  they 
wcrcfinally  taken  away  bystatutc  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1770.  Bat  one  of 
the  moat  singular  contest:)  in  which  the  Houfte  ever  was  involved  wan  that  which 
it  had  to  wage  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  support  of  the  right  it 
assumed  to  compel  such  delinquents  as  it  called  to  its  tar,  whether  in  order  to 
receive  judgment,  or  to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  to  fall  down  upon  their 
knees  and  to  remain  in  that  degrading  attitude  while  tho  Speaker  was  addressing 
them.  In  February  1/51.  a  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  bi"othcr  of  Lord  Elihank, 
having  incurred  the  hot  displeasure  of  the  House,  or  of  the  faction  that  hap- 
pened to  bo  in  tho  ascendant,  by  something  he  had  done,  or  was  charged  with 
having  done,  at  a  recent  Westminster  election,  it  was  voted  that  he  should  be 
sent  close  prisoner  to  Newgate,  and.  further,  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  to  receive  his  sentence  on  his  knees.  Horace  Walpotu  has  told  the  story  with 
all  gusto  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  tho  Last  Ten  Years  of  George  IL'  "  He  entered 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  composed  of  something  between  a  martyr  and  a  cox- 
comb. Tho  Speaker  called  out,  'Your  obeisances!  Sir,  your  obeisances !' and 
then,  *  Sir,  you  must  kneel.'  He  replied,  'Sir,  I  beg  to  !«  excused;  I  never  kneel 
to  God  '  'Ilie  Speaker  repeated  the  command  with  great  warmth.  Murray 
rcred.  '  Sir,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your  ret^uest 
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thing  elflc*     The  Speaker  cried,  '  Sir,  I  call  upon  ynu  again  to  ooniidor  aJ  it' 
Murray  answered,  '  Sir,   when  I   have  committed  a  crime,    I   kneel  to  God  for 
pardon ;  but  1  know  my  own  innocence,  and  cannot  kneel  to  anybody  c\m'   Tkt 
Speaker  ordered  the   sergeant  to   take  him   away  and  secure   him.    He  ni 
going  to  reply;    the  Speaker  would    not  Buffer   him."     The   prisoner  hirag 
been  removed,  a  warm   debate    ensued,    llie  Speaker    telling    them    that  if  i 
party   might    behave   thna  with    impunity  there    was  an  end  of  the  di^j 
and  power  of  the  House.     One  member  proposed  that  the  refractory  dclioqiKBt 
should  be    kept  in  Newgate   without    pen,   ink,    and   paper;   another  hinbJ 
that  it  might  be  well   to  send  him  to  the  dungeon  called  little  Ease  in  tbf 
Tower;    a  third  would  have  had  an   act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  sptriJ 
punishment  of  such  audacious  conduct.      At  last,  afler  naming  a  CommitttcU 
cousidcr  the  matter,  the   House  adjourned  at  near  two  o'clock  in  the  moning' 
This  was  on  the  6th.     Murray  lay  in  Newgale  till  the  '.27th  of  April,  when  Iw 
was  brought  up  by  habeaa  corpus  to  the  King's  Bench ;  but,  three  of  the  Juilga 
allowing  tlie  validity  of  a  commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  wat  re- 
manded to  prison.     But  the  instant  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  OlA 
of  June,  a  number  of  his  fflends  accompanied  the  two  sheriffs  to  Newgate,  and 
bringing  him  away  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  own  house.     On  the  3Wi 
of  November,   a  few  days  after  the  parliament  had  re-assembled,  it  was  iipin 
moved  and  carried  after  a  long  debate  that  Murray  should  still  be  brouglitto 
receive  his  sentence  on  his  knees — Mr.  Pelham,  the  prime  minister,  obserriag. 
that,  if  the  House  had  not  all  the  authority  it  wished,  it  ought  at  least  to  eitrt 
all  it  Had.     But  a  few  days  aHer,  when  the   scrgeant-at-arms  was  called  ix- 
to  make  his  report,  he  infurmird  the  House  that  ihu  object  of  their  vongeicc^ 
had   absconded.      A   reward    of   five    hundred    pounds    waa   then   voted  fbr 
his  apprehension ;    but  he   was  never  taken :  the  exaction  of  the  cercmonj  s>r 
kneeling  by  the  House  was  attended  with  considerable  awkwardnetis  from  lli>* 
time  forward,  and  at  length  on  the  16th  of  March,  1772,  a  standing  order  (.•■> 
called  with  a  double  appropriateness)   was  made,  that  when  any  pereon  »*• 
brought  to  the  bar  as  a  delintjiient  he  should  receive  the  judgment  of  the  IIu"** 
standing.     "  The  alteration  made  by   that  order,"  observes  UatseU,  with  b* 
coming  official  solemnity.  ■'  was  suggested  by  the  humanity  of  the  House." 
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I  TttB  best  succesBorof  Milton  has  described  tlie  character  of  the  great  poet'*  mioa 
in  one  celebrated  line : — 

■'  Thy  Boul  was  like  »  Btur.  «n<!  dwelt  apArt" 
It  might  at  flrst  Bcem,  looking  at  tho  accuracy  of  this  forcible  image,  that  the 
name  of  MiUun  could  not  be  jn-ojjE'rly  av.scriati>J  with  the  state  of  society  during 

»the  times  in  which  lie  flourished.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writings  of  Miltou  vru 
^ve  very  few  glimpses  of  the  familiar  life  of  his  day  ;  no  sot  descri];tions  of 
scenes  and  characters:  nothing-  that  approaches  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 

I  nature  of  anecdote;    no  playfulness,  no  humour.      Wordsworth  continues  hia 
apostrophe : — 
"  Thou  hadat  a.  voice  whose  aomul  irSB  like  the  ie*." 
The  aprightlier  dramatists  have  the  voices  of 
"  Shallow  rh-erB,  by  nhoee  fdls 
I  Melodious  birds  sing  madri^ls." 

Tt  IS  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  listen  to  the  bubbling  of  the  runnel  over 
Its  pebbly  bottom :  but  the  times  of  Milton  were  for  the  most  part  dark  ana 
stormy,  and  with  them  the  voice  of  the  sea  was  in  harmony.  Wo  can  learn,  while 
listening  to  that  voice,  when  there  was  calm  and  when  there  was  tempest.  But 
Milton  was  not  only  the  great  literary  name  of  his  period— he  was  a  public  man, 
living  in  the  heart  of  the  mightiest  struggle  bctwiit  two  adverse  principles  that 
Sogland  ever  encountered.  Add  to  this  ho  was  essentially  a  Londoner.  He  was 
bom  in  Bread  Street ;  he  died  in  Cripplegate.  During  a  long  life  we  may  trace 
Bbim.  from  St.  Paul's  School,  through  a  supc-cssion  of  liondon  residences  which, 
'taking  their  names  with  their  ordinary  associations,  sound  as  little  poetical  as  can 
well  be  imagined — St.  Bride's  Churchyard,  Aldorsgale  Street,  Barbican,  Holbom, 
iPetty  France,  Bartholomew  Close.  Jewtn  Street,  Bnnhill  Fields.  The  houses 
[^which  he  inhabited  have  been  swept  away;  their  pleasant  gardens  are  built 
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over.    But  the  name  of  Milton  is  inseparably  connected  with  these  proMoe 
realities.     That  name  belongs  especially  to  London. 

The  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents  the  Hilton  of  nineteen.  He 
has  himself  left  us  a  picture  of  his  mind  at  this  period.  His  first  Latin  elegy, 
addressed  to  Charles  Doodati,  is  supposed  by  Warton  to  have  been  written  aboat 
16'27.  The  writer  was  bom  in  1608.  We  shall  transcribe  a  few  passages  from 
Cowpcr*s  translation  of  this  elegy : — 

"  I  well  coQtent,  where  Thames  with  iofluent  tide 
My  native  city  laves,  meantime  reside : 
Nor  zeal  nor  duty  now  my  steps  impel 
To  reedy  Cam,  and  my  forbiddeQ  celt ; 
Nor  aught  of  pleasure  in  those  fields  have  I, 
That,  to  the  musing  bard,  all  shade  deny. 
'T  is  time  that  I  a  pedant's  threats  disdain, 
And  fly  from  wrongs  my  soul  will  ne'er  sustain. 
If  peaceful  days  in  letter'd  leisure  spent, 
Beneath  my  father's  roof,  be  banishment. 
Then  call  me  banish'd ;  I  will  ne'er  refuse 
A  name  expressive  of  the  lot  I  choose. 
I  would  that,  exil'd  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
Rome's  hapless  bard  had  suBer'd  nothing  more ; 
lie  then  had  equall'd  even  Homer's  lays. 
And,  Virgil !    thou  hadst  won  but  second  praise. 
For  here  I  woo  the  Muse,  with  no  control ; 
For  here  my  books — my  life— absorb  me  whole." 

His  father's  roof  was  in  Bread  Street,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows.     The  sign  al 

the  Spread  Eagle,  which  hung  over  his  father's  door,  was  the  armorial  bearing  of 

his  family ;  but  the  sign  indicated  that  the  house  was  one  of  business,  and  the 

business  of  Milton's  father  was  that  of  a  scrivener.     Here,  in  some  retired  back 

room,  looking  most  probably  into  a  pleasant  little  garden,  was  the  youthful  poet 

surrounded  by  his  books,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  more  profitable  writing  of 

bonds  and  agreements  that  was  going  forward  in  his  fathcr^s  office.     It  was 

Milton's  happiness  to  possess  a  father  who  understood  the  genius  of  his  son,  and 

whose  tastes  were  in  unison  with  his  own.     In  the  young  poet's  bea'u'tiful  rersea 

Ad  Patrem,  also  translated  by  Cowper,  ho  says, — 

" thou  never  bad'Et  me  tread 

The  beaten  path,  and  broad,  that  leads  right  on 
To  opulence,  nor  didst  condemn  thy  son 
To  the  insipid  clamours  of  the  bar. 
The  laws  voluciinoua,  and  ill  observ'd." 

Of  Milton's  father  Aubrey  says,  "  He  was  an  ingenious  man,  delighted  in  music, 
and  composed  many  songs  now  in  print,  especially  that  of  Oriana."  The  poet 
thus  addresses  his  father  in  reference  to  the  same  accomplishment : — 


ihysplf 


Art  skilful  to  aGsociatc  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 

Indisputable  of  Arion's  fame. 

Now  say,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 

Of  thine  delight  in  verse ;  if,  so  coi^oin'd 

In  clo8L>  afGnity,  we  sympathize 

In  social  arts  and  kindred  atudies  sweet?" 
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rhcre  was  poetry  then,  nnd  poetical  Associations,  within  Milton's  homo  in  the 
close  city.  Nor  were  poetical  influences  wanting  without.  The  early  writingi 
jf  Milton  teem  with  the  romantic  associations  of  his  youth,  and  they  hare  the 
tharactor  or  the  age  sensibly  impressed  upon  them.  In  the  cjflstle  to  Deodali  we 
have  an  ample  Jcseription  of  that  love  of  the  drama,  wlielher  comedy  or  tragedy, 
which  he  subsequently  connected  with  the  pursuiti  of  his  mirthful  and  his  con- 
templative man.     To  the  student  of  nineteen. 

"  The  ffrave  or  gay  coIloquiRl  scene  rrcruiu 
My  spirits  8i>cnt  in  learning's  long  piimitts." 

His  descnptions  of  the  comic  characters  in  which  he  delights  appear  rather  to  Iwj 
drawn  from  Terence  than  from  Jonson  or  Fletcher,  Uut  in  tragedy  he  pretty 
clearly  points  at  Shalcspcrc's  '  Romeo'  and  at  '  Hamlet.'  *  L' Allegro*  and  '  U 
Penseroso'  were  probably  written  some  four  or  five  years  after  this  epistle,  when 
Milton's  father  had  retired  to  Horturi,  and  his  son's  visits  to  London  were  occa- 
sional. But  "  the  well-trod  stage"  is  still  present  to  his  thoughts.  There  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  all  Milton's  early  poetry  which  is  an  example  of  the 
imprcsBibility  of  his  imaginatitm  under  local  circumstances.  He  is  the  poet,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  In  the  epistle  to  Deodati 
he  displays  this  mixed  afTcction  for  the  jioctical  of  art  and  of  nature  :— 

"  Nor  ■Iwayn  ciiy-pcni,  or  pent  at  home, 

I  d*rc1l ;  but,  when  spring  i:a]la  mc  forlli  to  roam, 
Expatiate  in  oiir  pruud  suburban  shades 
Of  braiicliing  dm,  that  never  sun  pervades." 

But  Ixindon  is  thus  addressed : — 

"  Oil  cily,  founded  by  Datdnnian  bands. 
Whose  towi-Titip;  front  the  circling  realms  rommands, 
Too  birst  ftlinde  !    no  lovHinete  we  sec 
In  a.11  till!  earth,  but  it  aboiuuls  in  thee." 

Every  reader  is  familL-ir  with  the  exquisite  rural  pictures  of  '  L' Allegro ;'  but 
the  scenery,  without  the  slightest  diiriculty,  may  be  placed  in  the  immediate 
*'iuburbaa  shades"  which  ho  has  described  in  the  epistle.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  even  as  fur  as  the  valley  of  the  Colnc.  The  tranBition  is 
immediate  from  the  hedge-row  elms,  the  russet  lawns,  the  upland  hamlets,  and 
the  nut-brown  ale,  to 

"  Tuwrr'd  ciu>9  please  lis  then. 
And  the  bitsy  hum  of  men. 
Where  Ihronga  of  knighta  and  hariina  bold 
In  wccda  of  (teacc  high  Iriiimphi  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whoae  bright  ajcs 
Rain  iiiflucni^',  and  jwd(tc  Ibv  prize 
Of  wit,  ur  arms,  while  huth  cuntentl 
To  »ii)  hcT  KTacc,  H'ttoiii  all  cunimend. 
Thurc  let  Hyoiea  oft  appear 
In  eaiTn/ii  robe,  Kith  Ui)icr  clear. 
And  pomp  and  feaal  ami  rcvclrft 
With  iiisak  and  ami(iiip  pageanlry. — 
Such  ughti  as  jouthftil  poele  dream 
On  summer-eves  by  haunted  »iream. 
Then  to  the  wcll'trod  stage  anon."  fiie. 
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So,  in   '  II  Pcnseroso,'  there  is  a  similar  traiuition  from   the  evcn-soug  of  Lhp 

nif^htingale,  &od  the  sullen  roar  of  the  far-oifrurfcw,  tu 

••  Tl»e  bcllnian'i  drowsy  clisrui 
To  bleu  tbe  tlwrs  from  nightly  harm.'' 

And  there,  in  like  manner,  we  turn  from 

"  Arch^  walks  of  twiligbi  proves 
And  sIiMlowfi  brovrii," 
to 

the  h'igh  embowed  roof 


With  Antk  pillin  nuBEy  prwif. 
Aod  Bturiixl  windows  richly  dighl, 
Cuting  »  dim  religious  Hgbl." 

'  No  man."  says  Thomas  Warton,  "  was  ever  so  disqualified  to  turn  Puritan  as 
Milton."  In  these  his  early  poems,  according  to  this  eleg-ant  critic,  his  expressed 
love  of  choral  church  mtuic,  of  Gothic  cluisters,  of  the  painted  Mnndows  and 
vaulted  aisles  of  a  venerable  cathedral,  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  of  masques  and 
pageantries,  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  anti-poetical  principles  whirh  he  afYer- 
wards  adopted.  We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  Milton  can  he  held  to  hart 
turned  Puritan  to  the  extent  in  which  Warton  accepts  the  term.  Milton  was  a 
republican  in  politics,  and  an  as»ertcr  of  liberty  of  conscience,  independent  of 
Church  government,  in  religiun.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  vn»  utteflf 
opposed  to  the  reception  of  such  extreme  notions  of  moral  fitness  as  determined 
the  character  of  a  Puritan.  There  has  been  something  of  exaggeration  and  mis- 
take in  this  matter.  Fur  example  *  Warton,  in  a  note  on  that  passage  in  tbe 
epistle  to  Deodati  in  which  Milton  is  supposed  to  allude  lo  Shakaperc's  trage- 
dies. sa}'s,  "  His  warmest  poetical  predilections  were  at  last  totally  obliterated 
by  civil  and  religious  enthusiasm.  Seduced  by  the  gentle  eloquence  of  fanatirifin, 
he  listened  no  longer  lo  the  •  wild  and  native  wood-notes  of  Fancy's  sweetest  child.' 
In  his  '  Iconoclastes'  he  censures  King  Charles  for  studpng  '  one,  whom  we 
well  know  was  the  closet-companion  of  his  solitudes,  William  Shakespeare.'  This 
remonstrance,  which  not  only  resulted  from  his  abhorrence  of  a  king,  but  froiD 
his  disapprobation  of  plays,  would  have  come  with  propriety  from  Pr^miie  or 
Hugh  Peters.  Nor  did  lie  now  perceive  thnt  what  was  here  spoken  in  contempt 
conferred  the  highest  rompliment  on  the  elegance  of  Charles's  private  characUT." 
Mr.  Waldron  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  passage  in  the  '  Iconoclastes'  to  which  Warton  alludes  gives  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  Milton's  listening  no  longer  to  "  Fancy's  sweetest  child,"  nor  of 
reproaching  Charles  for  having  made  Shaksjicre  the  "closet-companion  of  his 
■olitudes."  Milton  is  argning — with  the  want  of  charity  certainly  which  beloopi 
to  an  advocate — that  "  the  deepest  policy  of  a  tyrant  hath  been  ever  to  counter- 
feit religious;"  and.  applying  this  to  the  devotion  of  the  '  Icon  Baailike,'  he  ihm 
proceeds ; — "  The  put-ts  also,  and  some  English,  have  been  in  this  point  bo  mind- 
ful of  decorum  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  person 
tlian  of  a  tyrant.  [  Hlialt  nut  instance  an  alietruse  author,  wherein  the  K'mt; 
may  he  less  converaant.  but  one  whom  we  well  know  waa  the  closet-companion  of 
his  solitudes.  William  Shakespeare,  who  introduces  the  person  of  Richard  HI. 
apeak  ing  in  as  high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered  in  any  passsge 
in  this  book"  (the  '  Icon   Ba»ilikc*).     He  then  quotes  a  speech  of  Sbakspert's 
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Richard  III.,  and  adds,  "  The  poet  used  not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the 
truth  uf  history."  If  Milton  had  meant  to  reproach  Charles  with  being  familiar 
witli  Shakspere,  the  reproach  would  have  recoiled  upon  biuiw^lf,  in  evidencing 
the  same  familiarity.  There  was,  in  truth,  Bcarcely  a  greater  disparity  between 
the  clustering  locks  of  Milton  and  the  cropped  hair  of  the  Roundheads,  than  be- 
tween his  abiding  love  of  poetry  and  music  and  the  frantic  denunciations  of  both 
by  such  a«  Prynne.  Prj-nnc,  for  example,  devotes  a  whole  cha|>ter  of  the  '  His- 
trio-mastix'  to  a  declamation  against  "  effeminate,  delicate,  lust* provoking 
music,"  in  which  the  mildest  thing  he  quotes  from  the  Fathers  is.  "Let  the 
singer  be  thrust  out  of  thy  house  as  noxious;  expel  out  uf  thy  doors  all  tiddlers, 
singing-women,  with  all  this  choir  of  the  devil,  as  the  deadly  songs  of  syrens." 
Compare  this  with  Milton's  sonnet,  published  m  1648,  '*  To  my  Friend  Mr.  Henry 
Lawcs," — the  royalist  Henry  Lawes: — 

"  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-iDPsmr'd  song 
First  isu|;1it  our  'English  music  how  lo  spsn 
VVor<1i!  witti  just  nutv  sud  uceciu,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  eonuuittiug  sliort  and  lung. 
Thy  wortli  snd  slull  ext'Uijil  thoe  from  ilie  throng. 
With  praise  enough  fur  vuvy  to  look  wan  ; 
To  after  age  Uiou  shall  be  writ  the  man 
That  with  unooth  air  couldat  humour  beat  our  tongue." 

Doubtless  since  'Comus"  was  presented  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634,  and  Lawes 
cORiposed  and  sung  some  of  its  lyrics,  up  to  the  period  when  Milton  wrote  the 
*  Iconuclastes,*  the  elegancies,  th«  splendours,  the  high  triumphs,  the  antique 
pageantries,  which  so  captivated  the  youthful  poet.  h.^d  given  place  to  sterner 
things.  In  his  own  mind,  especially,  that  process  of  deep  reflection  was  going 
forward  which  finally  made  him  a  zealous  partisan  and  a  bitter  controversialist ; 
bat  which  was  blended  with  purer  ami  loiHer  aspirations  than  usually  belong  lo 
politicB  or  polemics.  But  his  was  an  age  of  deep  thinkers  and  resolute  actors. 
The  leaders  and  the  followers  then  of  cither  party  were  sincere  in  tlicir  thoughts 
and  earnest  in  their  deeds.  They  were  not  a  compronming  and  evasive  genera- 
tion. There  was  no  mistaking  their  friendships  or  their  enmities-  Milton  early 
chose  his  part  in  the  great  contention  of  his  times.  Amidst  the  classical  imagery 
of  Lyctdas  we  have  his  bitter  denunciations  against  the  hircliags  of  the  Church, 
who — 

"  Creep  tad  intrude  ami  cUiub  ialo  the  fold." 

He  would  not  enter  the  service  of  that  Church  himself  lest  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  "subarribe  slave."  To  that  vocation,  however,  he  says,  •'  I  was  destined 
of  a  child  and  in  mine  own  resolutions."  That  he  was  impatient  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  tyranny  which  interfered  between  a  service  so  suited  to  his  character 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  arduur  of  his  nature;  but  we  can  scarcely  think  that 
iu  those  lines  of  Lyt'idas,  written  in  IGlj? — 

"  But  that  twuliandcd  enipne  at  the  door 
StaudB  ready  tu  snuu-  mice,  aitd  Etuitv  iHi  more"— 

he  snticipates,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  executiun  uf  Archbishop  Laud. 
Matters  were  scarcely  then  come  to  t\s<  pass.  But  yet  Laud  in  1637  had  soma 
unpleasant  demonstrations  of  the  tcriiper  of  the  times.  In  tliat  year  Bastwick 
Burton,  and  Prymie  were  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber,  "That  each  of  tba 
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defendants  should  be  fined  fire  thousand  poiindi;  that  Bastwick  and  Burton 
•hould  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Wcstmmstcr,  and  there  lose  their  ears ;  and  tba 
Prynne.  having  lost  his  ears  Ixrfore  by  Bcntence  «f  thi«  court,  should  have  thi 
remainder  uF  his  ears  rut  off.  and  should  be  branded  on  both  checks  nith  tb< 
letters  S.  L.,  to  signify  a  seditious  libeller,"     The  execution  to  the  tittle  of  thi 
barbarous  sentence  maildcncd  and  disgusted  thoso  who  looked  upon  the  spectade^^^ 
Laud's  Diary,  for  two  months  after  this  revolting  exhibition,  contains  aomever^^ 
significant  cntricn,  recording  the  libt-Is  which  it  prwluced.     A  short  libel  paxtc^c:^ 
on  the  cross  in  Cheapmdc  described  him  as  the  nrch-wolf  of  Canterbury ;  anothc^^c-, 
on  the  south  gate  of  St  Paul's,  informed  the  people  that  the  devil  had  let  tb^t 
house  to  the  Archbishop;  another,  fastened  to  the  north  gate,  averrvd  that  lta.<> 
government  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  candle  in  the  snuff  going  out  in     m 
stench.     These  ivorc  warnings;  but  power  is  apt  to  look  upon  its  own  pomp.  ac&<i 
forget  that  the  day  of  humiliation  and  vreaknc&s  may  arise.     Howell,  in  one   of 
his  letters  writtrn  in  the  year  of  Laud's  eicccution,  says,  "  Who  wonld  ha^rc 
dreamt  ten  years  since,  when  Archbishop  Ijiud  did  ride  in  state  through  London 
streets,  accompanying  my  Lonl  of  London,  to  be  sworn  Lord  High  Treasurer    of 
ICnglaud,  th»t  the  mitre  should  have  now  come  to  such  a  scorn,  to  such  a  nation.^1 
kind  of  hatretl?"     In  thoiie  eventful  days  such  contrasts  wcro  not  unfrequcra.  £  ; 
and  they  Bouictimcs  folluwcd  each  other  much  niun>  closely  thnn  the  triumptK^l 
procession  of  Laud,  and  his  execution.     On  the  25th  of  November,  1G41,  L-ftic 
city  of  London  welcomed  Charles  from  Scotland  with  an  entertainment  of  unusta  nl 
magnificence;  and  the  historian  of  the  city,  after  revelling  in  his  description     of 
Aldermen  and  liverymen,  to  the  numhcr  of  6ve  hundred,  mounted  on  honcbaclc. 
with  all  the  array  of  velvet  and  scarlet  and  golden  chains, — of  conduits  runnirsg' 
with  claivt, — of  banquctings  and  loyal  anthems,  says,   "the  whole  day  &ecmi.'d     to 
bo  spent  in  a  kind  of  emulation,  with  rercrenco  be  it  spoki-n,  botwcvn  their 
Majesties  and  the  City ;  the  citiaens  blessing  and  praying  fur  their  Majesties  and 
their  princely  issue,  and  their  Majesties  returning  the  same  blessings  upon  the 
heads  of  tho  citizens."     In  IMS.  not  quite  a  year  after  these  pleasant  gralulA- 
tions,  Milton  wrote  the  following  noble  sonnet: — 

"WHBV    THK    ASSAULT   WAS    IMtKNDCII   TO  THS    CnT 

"  CiiplaJn,  or  Culoncl.  or  Knifilit  in  snn», 

WhuM*  chani;G  on  these  defcocclcGS  doors  maj'  seize. 

If  deed  of  honour  did  tlice  ever  {>IoAse. 

Guard  ihem.  and  him  within  prou-ci  from  liannB. 

He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knim-s  tlic  charms 

lliat  call  fame  on  such  Rcnllc  acta  as  ihcBc. 

And  Ic  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  Unda  and  scaa 

Whatever  clime  the  bum's  hright  circle  warma 

Lift  not  thy  spear  afrftinst  the  Mimes'  bow'r* 

The  grc&t  Kmalhian  conqueror  hid  spare- 

The  house  of  Pindariui,  when  temple  and  towV 

Went  to  the  protind :  and  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Elcctra's  poel  had  the  pow'r 

To  ttvo  tlitf  Alht-niaii  wallu  from  ruin  bare." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1642,   the   King  erected  his  standard  on  Notlif)| 
haro  Castle.     Essex,  as  Generalissimo   of  the  Parliament    forces,   had  already 
marched   upon  Northampton.     The  King's  army   was  advancing   towards  th 
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eapitftl ;  And  London,  with  its  vast  luburbs,  required  to  be  \mt  in  a  state  of 
defence.  It  was  on  this  occasiun  that  the  dogged  resolution,  the  unflinching 
coaragc  of  the  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  manifested  thuinsolves  in  their 
willing  labours  to  give  Lundou  In  some  degree  the  character  of  a  fortlfitrd  city. 
The  royalists  ridiculed  the  citizcne  in  their  song  ur"Roundheadcd  cuckolds,  come 
dig."  The  battle  of  EdgchiU  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of  October;  and  on  the 
7th  of  November  Essex  returned  to  London.  While  the  Parliament  was  nego- 
tiating, the  sound  of  Prince  Rupert's  cannon  was  heard  in  the  iimucdiate  neigh- 
Ibourhood  of  the  cajjital;  and  the  citizens  marched  out  to  battle.  But  the  bloody 
contest  of  Edgchill  was  not  to  bo  renewed  at  Brentford  and  Tumham  C5recn. 
The  King's  forces  retired;  and  the  trained- bands  refreshed  thcniBclvcs  and  made 
I  merry  with  the  good  things  which  their  careful  wives  had  not  forgotten  to  send 
mftcrthem  in  this  hour  of  danger  and  alarm.  It  was  ujion  this  occasion  that  the 
■  sonnet  which  wc  have  just  transcribed  was  written.  We  might  infer  from  the  tone 
of  this  sonnet  that  Milton  had  little  confidence  that  the  arms  of  the  citizens  would 

I  be  a  duflicicnt  protection  fur  his  "  defenceless  doors-'*  He  was  living  then  in 
Aldersgato  Street ;  in  that  sort  of  house  which  was  common  in  Old  London,  and 
which  Milton  always  chose — a  garden-house.  This  house  might  unquestionably 
be  called  "  the  Muses'  bower ; "'  for  here  ho  was  not  only  carrying  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  nephews  and  of  the  sons  of  a  few  intimate  friends,  but,  as  wc  Icam 
from  '  The  Reason  of  Church  Government."  he  was  preparing  for  some  high  work 

I  which  should  be  of  power  "  to  inbrccd  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbation  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune —  •  •  •  •  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth 
or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  ofsoute 
vulgar  utnourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming'  parasite  ;  nor  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit  who  nan  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know- 
ledge, and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch 
and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."     Cherishing  high  thoughts  such  as 

>  these,  Milton  called  upon  tho  assaulting  soldier, 
■•  Lift  nirt  lliy  ipcar  against  llie  Miiflfs"  how'r." 
Since  his  return  fronx  Italy,  in   163S>,  his  principles  bad  been  too  openly  pro- 
claimed for  him  to  appeal  to 
^b  "Captain, or  Colonel,  or  Knighl  in  arms,'' 

to  spare  the  house  of  Milton  the  polemic.     It  was  Miltt.n  the  poet  who  left  tin- 

^  willingly  "  a  calm    and   pleasing  solilarincss,  fed  with  cheerful  and  conlidcnt 

B  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,"  that  thus 

H  nsked  that  the  Muses'  bower  should  bo  protected,  ds  the  house  of  Pindar  and 

Hthc  city  of  Euripides  had  been  spared.  But  London  was  saved  from  the  assault; 

B  and  a  few  months  after  the  Common  Council  and  the  Parliament   raised  up 

much  more  formidable  defences  than  invocations  founded  upon  classical  lore.   All 

the  passages  and  ways  leading  to  the  city  were  shut  up,  except  those  entering 

at  Charing  Cross.  St.  OiWs  in  the  Fields,    Si.  John   Street.  Shoreditch,   and 

Whitcchapcl.     The  ends  of  tlicsc  streets  were    forti6ed   with  breastworks  and 

turnpikes,  musket  proofs  tlic  city  wall  was  repaired  and  mounted  with  artillery; 
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finally  an  earthen  rampart,  with  bastions,  and  redoubts,  and  all  the  other  Vf^ 
tematic  defences  of  a  beteagueri;d  city,  was  carried  entirely  rouod  Loodoa,  Wast- 
minstcr,  and  Southwark.  Tbu  plan  of  the  city  and  lubiubs,  thus  fortified,  to 
1642  and  16-13,  ia  co^iied  beiow  : — 


[Plu  «r  Cllj  and  aaVMta  of  L«Bd<ni  •«  tt  •ppMrad  ttntmt  hi  IMI.] 
AS  SXPLANATtON  OP  TUB  SEVKSfcL  FOSTH  IK  TITB  LWS  09  COUUUKICATKXf. 


1.  A  BulwMk  *Dd  hall  oo  Um  hill  «t  Um  Httii 

•nd  of  On*«t  !,«■«. 
I;  A  Hoinirafk  n«r  ths  Windmill  la  WUlMhapd 

L    A  Rodoubt,  oltli  iva  lUulu.  DM*  Brick  LuM. 
4.  A  RnlautK,  ■III)  foul  Auili*,  U  IU<]uw]r  Ra(d. 

L  A  Hodoiibl.  ailh  four  DiRka,  in  KInfiUni)  Etuad. 

Shoivditcb. 
•.  A  Bitisry  ind  HnwtsDik  it  Monnl  Uill 
1.    A  Baiieif  ind  Bwucvnrli  M  St.  Jobii  Siml  »ni. 
•-    A  ^nuUl  ICedautA  Dflar  lilln^ldn  Found. 
■l   A  l-wi*  Foil,  arlth  foui  lulF  Bulnulu,  ■■  Ow 

N»»  BifBT  (? jip»j  I'aiid. 
10.   A  lUllfry  ud  tl>*ul»ark  on  Ih*  hill  uM  of 

BUvknurr  •  Hal* 
It.  T«o  Ititrrnr*  and  i  Btrutirotk  u  SMtlump' 

toall4iiM  no«  ibr  HtitWi  Mbmw. 
IS.   A   RrdoiiM    nitli  lire  In^  D*u  SL  OIImi^ 
IVniad. 


la.  ASauIlF4MUtktM«M<«ri>MnRM4. 
U.  A  Lwgi  ron.  wKk  (Wtf  htlf  B«hfwto  MNM 

tho  SomI,  M  Wm^oiu  VUMt. 
la.  A  Snail  Bolvuk  at  Um  plaM  mam  (kLM  Oil* 

¥«*•  Moaal. 
Ifl.  A  UttaPoitiiM)feaiBiilirMki.unriWh(k 

CdlOM. 

IT.   A  HiBall  RadouU  and  ^UfTj  on  CoMtlKtMn 

Hill. 
IB    K  Oaart  at Oaui  at  CbrhmtTum  flk^ 
II.   A  IIUMfj  aad  BnaMvork  In  TMhlll  PkoUt. 
SO,  A  Quadnul  hrt.  »llli  tma  hUf  fhlawka  ai 

Vauihat) 
*l.    A  fofl,  aith  bui  half  Balnriu,  at  lW  D4( 

and  Duck  la  9t  Ototga'a  Flal^ 
tt.   A  LaigaFon.vlIh  (bar  &iil«Uki,DawllM«M| 

of  HUdimaa  SlrMt. 
n.   A  RodooM  wttli  (bw  flnki,  oMa   lh>  LoA 

KwrMal  la  ftoM  »U««t. 


In  1643  Milton  married.  Aubrey's  account  of  this  marriage  and  the  subw* 
quent  separation  tt>  given  with  his  charactoiititic  quaintness: — "His  Urst  wile 
(Mrs.  Powell,  a  Royalist)  was  bruught  up  and  lived  where  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  company  and  merriment,  dancing,  &c. :  and  when  she  caroe  to  lire  with  het 
husband  at  Mr.  Kiissell's,  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard,  she  found  it  rcrr  solitary : 
no  coni]}any  came  to  her,  oftentimes  heard  his  nephews  beaten  and  cry.  This 
life  was  irksome  to  her,  so  she  went  to  her  parents  at   Forest  Hill.     He  sent  (at 
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her  (aflcr  some  time),  and  I  think  his  servant  woi  evilly  entreated ;  but  as  for 
wronging  his  bod,  I  never  heard  the  least  suspicion,  nor  had  he  of  that  jealousy." 
In  another  place  he  says,  "  She  was  a  zealous  Uoyaliat.  and  went  without  her 
husband's  consent  to  her  mother  in  the  King's  quarters  near  Oxford:  two  opi- 
nions do  not  well  on  the  same  bolster."  Philips,  Milton's  relation,  gives  pretty 
much  the  same  account  of  the  matter  That  such  cases  were  not  uncommon  in 
ttn  ago  distracted  by  controversial  opiuions  in  religion  and  politics  may  readily 
he  iina^nt-d.  The  general  argument  of  Milton's  elaborate  treatises  uii  Divorce 
is,  that  disagreements  in  temper  and  disposition,  which  tend  to  produce  indiffer- 
or  dislike,  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  band  of  marriage.  I'he  company 
and  merriment,  dancing.  &c.,  io  the  midst  of  which  Milton's  wife  waa  brought  up, 
vrerc  iueonsiatent  with  his  notions  of  pleasure  and  propriety.  Aubrey  tcUa  ub 
*'  he  was  of  a  very  cheerful  humour.  He  would  be  cheerful  even  in  his  gout- 
fits,  and  sing."  In  his  sonnet  to  Lawrence,  written  most  probably  when  he  wm 
fifty,  the  same  cheerfulness  prevails : — 

"  What  neat  rrpul  bHbI]  feast  us,  IirIiI  and  cboicvt 
Of  Allic  lasir,  with  wiiii-,  whencr  wc  may  rise 
To  ticar  Ihe  lule  wdl  tuucli'd,  or  artful  ruicc 
Warble  unutorU]  uutcs  and  Tuksii  air  ?" 

I,  in  his  sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner : 

"  Tu-d&y  deep  tliiMigljU  mujve  witb  me  to  drench 
In  uiirth,  that  after  uo  repentiug  dratra." 


[He  adds,  mild  Heaven 


d'lKapproves  that  cue,  though  wise  la.  ahow, 


B  cla 

■ibi 


That  Willi  EuptTfluous  buiden  luadfi  lite  day. 
And  wlirii  Uod  Huuds  a  ch<M.'rfu]  hour  rcfraJna." 

This  was  not  PurJtani.sm  ;  but  neither  was  it  the  tumultuous  merriment  nor 
the  secret  licentiousness  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  example  of  Milton  may  instruct 
us  that  the  society  of  London  was  nut  to  be  wholly  divided  into  these  extreme 

.classes.  His  plan  of  an  academy,  which  Johnson  calls  impracticable,  was 
)unded.  we  have  little  doubt,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  desires  and 
ipacitics  of  the   intellectual  class  amongst  whom  he  lived.    There  were  uthei 

'Englishmen  in  those  days  than  fanatics  and  reprobates.  He  has  olotjuently  de 
scribed,  in  •  The  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing,"  the  thirst  for  ktiowledgc,  the 
ardent  desire  for  truth,  which  prevailed  in  London  even  amidst  the  disorders  of 
contending  factionH,  the  din  of  warfare,  and  the  going  forth  of  its  sons  and  hus- 
bands to  battle  in  a  great  cause : — "  Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge, 
the  mansion-house  of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  (God's)  pro- 
tections. The  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking  to 
fasUiun  out  the  plates  and  instrumentti  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered 
ith,  than   there   be  pens  and  heads   there  sitting  by   their  studious  lamps, 

Imnsing,   searching,    revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith   tu  present,  as 

with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  reformation :  others  as  fast 

reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincemcnt. 

What  coold  a    man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  bo  prone  to   seek 

^^after  knowUdge?  "    Yet  in  the  same  wonderful  eomposition  he  (ells  us  plainly 
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enough,  and  without  any  severity  of  rebuke,  tliat  J,xnidon  had  its  rccreatia 
its  lighter  thoughts,  amidal  this  "  diligent  alacrity  in  the  punuanee  of  Irulh;" 
and  that  there  were  tcmptationB  which  were  only  innornoiiH  ujion  his  prinrijile 
that  "  he  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  viro  with  all  her  baits  and  sceminf 
pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  diatinpruish,  nnd  yet  prefer  that  which  it 
truly  better,  he  is  the  true  warfaring  Christian."  The  following  graphic degcrip- 
lion  of  some  i>f  the  social  aKpccts  uf  London  is  a  remarkable  exception  h> 
Milton's  usual  style  of  writing ;  and  it  almost  tempts  na  to  withdraw  the  remnb 
with  which  wo  intniduced  this  paper,  in  which  we  spoke  too  slightingly  of  Miltwi'! 
power  aa  a  painter  of  manners: — **  Ifwc  think  tn  regulaU.^  printing,  therein  t^i 
rectify  manners,  wc  must  regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all  that  it  de- 
lightful to  man-  No  music  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  sot  or  sung,  but  whilii 
grave  and  Doric.  There  must  be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motioD.oi 
deportment  bo  taught  our  youth,  but  what  by  their  allowauce  shall  be  thooglit 
honest;  fur  such  Plato  was  ]>rovidc(l  of.  It  will  ask  more  than  the  work  of 
twenty  licensers  to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars  in  ci-o^ 
hause;  they  must  not  be  sufFTcfl  to  prattle  as  they  do.  but  must  be  liccmri 
what  to  say.  And  who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals  that  whisper  soft- 
ness in  chambers.'  The  wiiulows  also,  and  balconies,  must  be  thought  on;  I^kk 
are  shrewd  books,  with  dangerous  frontispieces,  set  to  sale ;  who  shall  prohibit 
them? — shall  twenty  licensers?  The  villages  also  must  have  their  nsitort-lo 
im]uire  what  lectures  tho  bagpipe  and  the  relH'ck  reads,  even  to  the  ballatryimi 
the  gatnmut  of  every  municipal  fiJdiec;  for  these  arc  the  countryman's  ArcaJiu. 
and  his  Monte  Mayors.  Next,  what  more  national  corruption,  for  which  Engtiril 
hears  ill  abroad,  than  household  gluttony  ?  who  shall  be  the  rector  of  ourdiilj 
rioting?  nnd  what  shall  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes  that  frequent  ihau 
houses  where  drunkenness  is  sold  and  harboured?  Our  gannents  also  sliould 
be  referred  to  the  licensing  of  some  sober  work-mastei-s,  to  see  them  cut  inl"* 
less  wanton  garb.  Who  sh.all  regulate  all  the  mixed  conversation  of  our  yoclli. 
male  and  female  together,  as  is  the  fa.shion  of  this  country  ?  Who  shall  I0 
appoint  what  shaU  be  discoursed,  what  presumed,  and  no  farther?  Lastly,  wb* 
shall  forbid  and  separate  all  idle  resort,  all  evil  com]iany?  These  things  viDbft 
and  must  be  ;  but  how  they  shall  be  least  hurtful,  how  least  enticing,  herein  «»■ 
sists  the  grave  nnd  governing  wisdom  of  a  state.  To  sequester  out  of  the  vo^ 
into  Atlantis  and  Utopian  politics,  which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will  ix* 
mend  our  condition  ;  but  to  ordain  wisely  as  in  this  world  of  evil,  in  the  aai^ 
whereof  God  hath  placed  us  unavoidably." 

Milton's  reruneiliation  with  h's  wife  took  place,  it  is  recorded,  in  thchouarof 
a  relation  in  St.  Martin"s-le-Grand.  Committed  as  he  was  by  his  opinions  on  llw 
general  subject  of  divorce,  he  perhaps  considered  it  fortunate  that  circumstanc* 
had  prevented  him  acting  upon  them.  He  probably,  had  this  trial  been  rcscrtw 
to  him,  would  have  been  an  evidence  of  the  hoUowness  of  his  own  argunictU. 
As  it  was,  wc  hear  no  subst>qtient  complaints;  and  his  house  afforded  his  wifr* 
family  a  shelter  when  the  advocates  of  the  Royalist  cause  were  ex|>o8ed  to  ptr- 
secution.     It  was  in  Barbican  that  Milton  lived  after  his  wife  retumetl  to  him. 

In  1647  Milton  had  again  moved  to  a  small  house  in  Holbom,  which  opcM^ 


[DuIhou.    DcdtiDiiA box  old  M*fa  uid  EIoMImm,  itnp.  JamMtail  Uutial.l 

tut  within  two  ycai-s  Milton  was  called  to  higher  occupation.     In  the  Counctl- 
lioolc«  at  the  Stale  Pa|)cr  OfRrc,  sninc  extracts  from  which  wcie  first  publishe<l  in 
Iho  preface  to  Dr.  Suinitcr's  traiislatioti  of  Millon's  '  De  Dovlrinu  Christiana,' 
there  is  this  entry,  under  date  of  November  12,  I64y: — *'  Ordered  that  Sir  Juhn 
Hippcalcy  is  spoUcn  Co  that  Mr.  Milton  may  be  occorauiodatcd  with  the  lodgings 
_ihat  he  hath  at  WhitehaU."     And  on  the  following  19th  of  November  :— "  That 
^Hilr.  Milton  shall  have  the  lodgings  that  were  in  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Hippcslcy 
^■n  Whitehall,  for  his  accommodation,  as  being  secretary  to  the  Council  for  Foreign 
^Lftnguogcs."    Here,  then,  was  Milton,  after  having  written  the  *  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates.'  and  the  '  Iconocla&tes,'  fixed  upon  the  very  spot  where,  accord* 
ing  to  hib  own  account,  a  "most  potent  King,  afYcr  he  bad  trampled   upon  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  was  finally,  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
demned to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gate  of  the  royal  palace;"*  but 
I  here,  according  to  those  who  took  a  different  ricw  of  the  matter,  a  "  black 
fegcdy  was  artcd,  which  filled  most  hearts  among  us  with  consternation  and 
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horror.'*  •  After  the  tword  was  drawn  and  the  scabbard  thrown  aw^p  &e  Vkito- 
hall  which  Miltoti  must  have  had  in  his  inind  when  he  wrote  of 

■■  Throng!  of  knights  knd  birons  bold 
In  weeds  of  l>e<u;e," 

WAS  dcwrted  ;  its  courts  were  solitary,  its  chambers  were  vacant;  their  hsnginp 
nittcMl  on  the  walls  i  their  noble  pictures  were  covered  with  dust  and  rolnreb, 
Howell  tells  a  remarkable  story  about  the  desolation  of  the  favourite  palace  rf 
James  and  Charles:—"  1  send  you  these  following  prophetic  Terses  of  Whiulull. 
which  were  made  above  twenty  years  ago  to  my  knowledge,  upon  a  hook  caBd 
'  Balaam's  Aaa,"  that  consisted  of  some  invectives  against  King  James  and  tW 
court  in  statu  quo  tunc.  It  was  composed  by  one  Mr.  Williams,  a  counsellorMf 
the  Temple,  but  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quatturdit 
Charing  Cross  for  it ;  and  I  believe  there  be  hundreds  that  have  copies  of  tltOB 
veracs  ever  since  that  time  about  the  town  yet  linog.    They  were  these  :— 

'  Some  seven  yrara  sini-e  Christ  rid  to  court. 

And  there  he  left  hb  ssa. 
The  courtien  kick'd  him  out  of  doorat 

Because  ihcy  had  no  (rruw; 
The  SIS  went  iiinuniing  up  and  iluwu. 

And  thus  I  h<^srd  him  bray, — 
If  that  they  cuuld  not  give  me  grtoi. 

They  might  have  given  me  hsy : 
But  MXtecn  hundivd  forty-three, 

VVh>MooVr  11I14II  woe  that  tlsy. 
Will  iiutbiDg  Rnd  within  Ibst  court 

Hut  only  grass  mid  hsy.' 

Which  was  found  to  happen  true  in\\'hitehall,  till  the  soldiers  coming  to  quarter 
there  trampled  it  down." 

Milton  was  settled  in  Whitehall  little  more  than  two  years.  W;" 
months  of  his  eBtabllshmcnt  there  ho  received  from  the  Council  a  warran:  ^  ' 
trustees  and  contractors  fur  the  sale  of  the  King's  goods,  to  deliver  to  him  lUCC 
hangings  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  furnishing  of  his  lodgings.  In  Ifwl  tkf 
Council  and  the  Committee  of  Parliament  for  Whitehall  were  at  issue  nil* 
regard  to  Milton's  remaining  in  the»e  lodgings;  and  the  Council  appointed* 
Committee  to  endeavour  with  iho  Committee  of  Parliament,  "  thai  the  ui^ 
Mr.  Milton  may  be  continued  where  he  is.  in  regard  of  the  employment  bei*" 
to  the  Council,  which  necessitates  him  to  reside  near  the  Council."  But  he  lit 
these  lodgings.  From  165:2,  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  rcstoratka  « 
Charles  11.  in  1660,  he  resided  in  Pt-tty  Franco,  Westminster,  in  the  boo* 
''next  door  to  the  Lord  Scudamore'a,  and  opening  into  St.  James's  Park."  H' 
held  the  oflicc  of  Foreign  Secretary  til)  16S5.  In  April  the  1 7th  of  that  ^csr  1^ 
following  entry  is  fimnd  in  the  Council -books: — "  Ordered  that  the  former  j'MJ^.' 
aalar)-  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds.  Sec,  fonmTlT 
charged  on  the  Council's  contingencies,  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  BDd  ^^J 
pounds  per  nnnuin,  and  paid  to  him  during  his  life  out  of  his  Higluicii'*  E'' 
chequer."     This  reduced  payment  was  no  doubt  a  retiriug  fieosion  to  Mill" 


ro! 

and  ihe  reasonB  for  that  retirement  are  aufficientlj  pointed  out  in  hi*  second 
L^onnet  to  Skinner,  written  in  1655: — 

CjtiMck,  this  three  yeare  day  these  eyes,  though  clear. 

To  outward  \new.  of  bVmish  or  of  S'pol. 

Berrft  of  light,  their  Keing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orb*  doth  right  appear 

or  Hun,  or  muuii.  or  atJtr,  chroiigliaiil  l}ie  year. 

Or  nmn.  or  wonnan.     Vet  1  argue  not 

AfTaitinl  H«»v'n'B  hand  or  will,  nor  bale  n  jot 

Of  heirt  or  Iiupw;  but  atill  tivar  u|i  and  eteer 

Right  onward.     H'hnt  HuppnrU  inc.  dost  thou  uli  ? 

Tho  euiiscience,  friend,  to  ba'.c  lost  iheui  ovi-rjilicd 

In  liberty's  defenci*,  my  noble  task. 

Of  whii'h  all  Europe  riofis  from  aid?  to  side. 

Thia  thought  tntgUt  lead  me  Ilirough  the  world's  vain  mask 

CoBtent.  though  bUiid,  had  I  no  beuer  guide.'' 

le  European  fame  of  the  author  of  the  '  Dcfensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano* 
ras  not  overstated  by  the  poet.     Aubrey  saya,  "  He  wm  mightily  importuned  to 
fo  into  France  and  Italy  ;  foreigners  came  much  to  see  him  and  much  admired 
lim,  and  offered  to  him  grvtit  preferments  to  come  over  to  them  ;  and  the  only 
induromcnt  of  several  foreigners  that  came  over  into  England  was  chiefly  to  see 
|.0.  Protector  and  Mr.  J.  Milton  ;  and  would  see  the  house  and  chamber  where 
ic  was  bom.     He  was  much  more  admired  abroad  than  at  home,"     Milton  must 
indeed  have  fell  that,  during  the  four  or  five  years  in  which  he  communicated  to 
foreign  nations,  in  his  own  powerful  and  majestic  style,  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  a  strong   and  resolved   g'ovemraent,  he  was  fdling  a  part   which,   however 
obnoxious  mi^ht  be  his  principles,  could  not  forbear  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  highest-minded   men  of  all  countries.      As  Miltcm  continued  to  reside  in 
Weetmitistcr  for  several  years  after  he  had  been  compelled    by  blindness  to 
resign  his  office,  there  is  little  doubt  that  bis  intimacy  was  close  and  confidential, 
not  only  with  his  own  immediate  friends,  Marvell,  and  Skintier,  and  Harrington, 
who  according  to  Anthony  Wood  belonged  with  him  to  the  political  club  which 
met  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Palace  Yard — but  with  the  more  powerful  leaders  in 
le  Commonwealth,  and  with  *'  Cromwell,  cur  chief  of  men."     The  celebrity  of 
'  the  Rota  Club  gave  rise  probably  to  the  assertion  that  "  Milton  and  some  other 
creatures  of  the  Commonwealth  had  instituted  the  Calves'  Head  Club,"'  which 
met  on  tho  30th  of  January  to  revile  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  by  profane 
ribaldry  and  mock  solcmnitiiw.      Milton,  however  stern  a  con  trove  rsi  a  list,  was  of 
^too  lofty  a  nature  to  stoop  to  such  things.    PcpyB,  in  his  Diary  of  January  1660, 
^bives  us  a   pretty  adequate  notion  of  the  nature  of  the   proceedings  at   this 
^Kpolitical  club,  the  Rota,  of  which  Ilarrington  was  the  founder  : — "  I  went  to  the 
^*Coffce  Club,  and  heard  very  good  discourse;  it  was  in    answer  to   Mr.   Har- 
rington's answer,  who  said  that  the  state  of  the  Roman  government  was  rtot  a 
settled  government,  and  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  balance  of  prosfjerity  was  in 
ronc  hand,  and  the  command  in  another,  it  being  therefore  always  in  a  posture  of 
mr :  but  it  was  carried  by  ballot  that  it  was  a  steady  government,  though  it 
is  true  by  the  voices  it  had  been  carried  before  that  it  was  an  unsteady  govern' 
lent ;  so  to-morrow  it  is  to  be  proved  by  the  opponents  that  the  balance  lay  ia 

*  SKMbM«Vi>^UMCalrM' Head  Club.    Hatkian  Uifccllany. 
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one  hand  and  the  government  in  another."    All  this,  after  the  real  bajHum  of 
the  Long  Parliampnt,  looks  like  boys'  play ;  but  it  was  one  ino<le  by  which  ihc 
heat  of  jwlitioal  theorists  quietly  smouldered  away  without  exploaion.    Wood 
sayi,  "  The  discourses  of  the  members  about  goTcmment  and  ordering  a  catnmoD- 
wealth   were  the   most   ingenious   and  smart   that  ever  were  heard ;  for  llio 
arguments  in  the  Parliament  House  were  but  flat  to  thcnx.'*     Vet  these  smart 
and  ingenious  thingb  told  for  little  when  the  genius  of  Cromwell  was  do  marc. 
While  Harrington  was  declaiming.   Monk  was  bringing  in  Charles  11.    The 
Kump  Parliament,  which  had  overthrown  the  feeble   government  of  Hickunl 
Crarowell,  was  very  shortly  after  cast  down  by  the  forec  of  popular  opini.r 
Pepya  describes  ihc  fnitowing  city  scene  on  the  11th  of  February,   IGGO,  after 
Monk  had  bearded  the  Parliament : — "*  In  Chcapside  there  was  a  great  manT 
bonfires;  and  Bow.bclls  and  all  the  bells  in  all   the  churches  were  a-ringing. 
Hence  we  went  homewards,  it  being  about  ten  at  night.     But  the  common  joy 
that  was  everywhere  to  be  seen!  the  number  of  bonfires!  there  being  fourtcco 
Iwtwecn  St.  Dunstan's  and  Temple  Bar ;  and  at  Strand  Bridge  I  could  at  oac 
time  tell  thirty  fii'Cf:      In  King  Street  scren  or  eight :  and  all  along  bunuDg, 
and  roasting,  and  drinking  for  rumps,  there  being  rumps  tied  upon  slicks  and 
carried  up  and  down.     1'ho  butchers  at  the  Maypole  io  the  Strand  rang  a  i>ral 
with  their  knives  when  they  "cre  going  to  sacrifice  their  ramp.     On  Ludgate 
Hill   there  was  one  turning  of  the   spit  that  had  a  rump   tied   upon   it,  and 
another  basting."     These  were  symptoms  that  could  not  be  mistaken.     In  thrcv 
munths  after  Charles  was  on  tho  throne;  and  Milton  was  proscribed.     Up  to  the 
last  moment  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice  against  what  he  called  "the  generil 
defection  of  a  misguided  and  abused  multitude."    Id  the  '  Ready  and  Sasy  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth'  wc  have  almost  bis  last  words  of  solemn  exhort 
ation  in  connexion  with  public  affairs:^"  What  I  have  sjKikcn  is  tho  langua^^t 
of  that  which  is  nut  called  amiss,  the  good  old  cause :  if  it  seem  strange  to  as/, 
it  will  not  8ec;n  more  strange,  I  hope,  than  convincing  to  backsliders:  tbtn 
much  I  should  pcrha]>8  have  said,  though  I  were  sure  I  should  have  spoken  oslj 
to  trees  and  stones,  and  had  none  to  cry  to  but  with  the  prophet,  '  O  eafl^ 
earth,  earth  I'  to  tell  the  very  soil  itself  what  her  perverse  inhabitants  are  dcsf  (a 
Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoke  should  happen  (which  Thou  suffer  not  tko 
didst  create  mankind  free  I   nor  Thou  next  who  didst  redeem  us   froin   hang 
•erranls  of  men  I)  to  be  the  last  aordt  of  our  expiring  liberty."     This  waspio- 
phetic.     For  thirty  years  no  such  words  were  again  heard;  and  in  'Pinili» 
Lost'  there  ts  but  one  solitary  allusion  to  hJs  {msition,  with  reference  to  pnUJr 
afl'airs  and  public  manners : — 

'■  M'lrc  Baff  I  8ii)K  iritli  mortal  voice,  unchanR'd 
To  IionrBc  or  mute,  tliiiugli  faH'n  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  ddiys  tliough  rnH'n,  and  evil  tungues; 
III  ilHrlfiieits.  and  rtjih  (1,-iii^tb  compats'd  round, 
Ami  HuUttidv;  yet  not  iiloiic  n-htic  ihou 
Vimi'Hi  my  alumbrra  nigliUy,  or  when  mom 
l*iirpli-s  the  cut:  still  (govern  thou  my  song, 
llrnniA,  and  fit  auili'Ciicolind,  ihouglifeir. 
But  drive  Tar  off'  Ihc  barbarous  diMonanoo 
OF  lUcchua  anJ  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  ruiit  that  tote  the  TliTwaan  hard 
In  niiodo|)e,  wkerc  woods  and  tocka  had  cars 


To  rapture,  liI3  Uic  savagu  cbmour  drown'il 
Roili  litir)i  niul  voice;  nor  could  Uie  Muse  defend 
Hrr  W)ii." 

Milton,  upon  the  Kcsturation.  was  in  hiding,  it  is  said,  at  a  friend's  house  io 

Burthulomew  Close.    He  was  veil  concealed  ;  for  the  proclamation  for  his  appre- 


{btUBca  t«  Btrtfialonmr  CLme, from  SmrihOtld.    ftvcn  tuunuoM  Vl^uiaojubifni;  RcbmIiuJ 

jnsion,  and  that  of  Goodwin,  saySj  "  The  said  John  Milton  and  John  Goodwin 
I      arc  so  fled,  or  so  obscure  themselves,  that  no  endeavours  used  for  their  apjirc- 

Pbcniion  can  tnlte  effect,  whereby  they  may  be  brought  to  legal  trial,  and 
deservedly  receive  condign  punishment  for  their  treasons  and  offences."  Johnson 
I  thinkx  that  the  esca[ie  uf  Milton  was  favoured.  Uncjuestionably  his  judicial 
^nnurdcr  would  have  been  the  most  diagracerul  act  of  the  restored  government.  It 
"U  said  that  in  1650  Milton  saved  the  royalist  Davenant,  and  that  in  IGGODavcnant 
fared  the  republican  Milton.  Milton's  'Iconm^lastos'  and  '  Defcnsio'  were  burnt 
by  tho  common  hangman  ;  but  he  was  rendered  safe  by  the  Aet  of  Indemnity. 

We  have  thus  very  hastily  and  imperfectly  traced  Milton  through  hie  public 
life.  In  the  remaining  fourteen  years  he  was  perhaps  happier  than  'n  the  con- 
Edent  and  cheerful  thoughts  of  his  active  existence,  lie  was  then  truly  *'  like  a 
itar.  and  dwelt  apart."  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  those 
;at  lalwurs  which  he  had  shadowed  forth  in  his  youth.  He  clung  to  London 
rith  an  abiding  love,  and  from  IG60  to  1663  he  lived  iuHoIbom  and  Jcwin  Street. 
During  this  period  he  completed  '  Paradise  Lost.'  When  the  great  plague 
broke  out  he  found  a  retreat  at  Chalfont.  From  this  pcrifKl  his  abode,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1674,  was  in  Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill  Fielda.  It  was  hero 
tbat  Dryden  visited  him.     Aubrey  records  this  visit;  and  amongst  "his  familiar 
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learned  acquaintance"  mentiona  "Jo.  Dryden,  Esq.,  Poet  Laurest,  who  rerj 
much  admired  hira,  and  wont  to  him  to  havp  Icare  to  put  hi* '  Pamdist  Loit'  imt« 
n  dramn  in  rht/me.  Mr.  MittOD  received  him  rivill}-,  and  told  him  h«  would  girt 
him  leave  to  lag  hif  i¥r*«."  This  anecdote  form*  a  link  between  Milton  mad  hii 
literary  successor!  ; — and  here  we  stop. 


We  subjoin  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  burial-place  of  Milton  which  we  ban 
received  from  the  very  ingenious  artiiit  and  antiquary,  Mr.  FairhoU.  whose  dnv- 
logs  have  often  contributed  to  enrich  these  pages: — 

In  179U.  Philip  Ncvr.  the  sntiquary.  publisheil  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A Narrmtive  of  the  D^ 
inlcnnent  of  Milton's  Cnffin  in  the  Pariah  Church  of  Si.  Giles,  Cripplegatc,  on  Wednesday,  tke 
4tbof  Au!;ust.l79UL'    After  telling  uh  that  the  pariimlar  spot  of  Thfiliott's  interment  had  fen- Btaoj 
yt»n  put  bMn  KBCcrUined  only  by  tradition,  uid  Ibat  mtny  of  ibe  principal  parithtooen  U 
wubed  the  coffin  to  be  dug  for.  that  the  xruX  ihCK  tnighl  be  esUblished.  Neve  «dds — "  The  enU; 
among  the  buriab  in  the  regtater-book,  12th  of  Navcmber,  1674.  is  'John  Milton,  grntlenuii, 
conMumpron,  ehanet/L'     The  trhurch  of  St.  Ciil(>a  wiu  built  in  1U30.  wu  burnt  dawo  <<*xcept  tfee 
strrplr)  and  rvbtiili  in  1545;  wu  rrpaiivd  in  1682,  uid  again  in  1710.     In  lh«  repair  of  IGSSu 
alteration  tooL  place  in  the  diapoeition  of  the  inside  of  the  church  ;  th^  pulpit  was  retnovcd  Ana 
the  second  pillar,  against  which  it  »tood.  nortfi  ot  the  chancel,  to  the  imiih  side  of  the  pvcml 
cbuncvl,  whicli  ifaa  then  formed,  and  pen's  Here  built  ovr-r  the  nkl  chancel.    Tlic  tradition  hM 
alivajrs  been  that  Milton  was  burled  in  the  chancel,  under  the  clerk's  desk  :  but.  the  circunutaao* 
of  the  alteration  in  the  church  not  baviog  of  Utc  years  been  attended  to,  the  clerk,  srxtaa,  ai 
other  officers  of  the  parish  have  misguidml  inquirers  hj  Bbowiog  the  spot  under  the  cJrrk'a  dnk 
in  iU  pragnl  potition  as  the  place  of  Milton's  interment."     The  p«riali  officers,  iliggin^  (Im 
where  the  pulpit  formerly  Mood,  discovered  the  coffin,  but  dbturbed  iwt  the  remains ;  but  tin 
wsa  afterwards  done  by  Other  parties  who  heard  of  tl»e  di^ovi-ry.     Mr.  FairhoU  adds.  Id  Bf 
drawing  I  have  sepresented  the  sexton  pointing  out  ibe  right  spot  to  a  lady  and  gentlenin— • 
thing  nvt  done  at  preaenu 
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XXXIII.  -THE   CHARTEH    HOUSE. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  pc&tilcncc  broke  out  in  the  heart 
of  China,  whirh,  (iwce|ung  across  the  dcscits  of  Cobi  and  the  wilds  of  Tartarj, 
found  ila  way  through  llie  T^^vant,  Kgy|)l,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
at  last  England,  destroying  at  e*'cry  step  a  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  in  aome  parts  sweeping  it  entirely  away.  It  entered  England  by  the  western 
coast,  and,  according  to  Stow,  "  srarce  the  tenth  ]>cnion  of  all  sorts  wa«  left 
.live ;"  and  as  there  were  not  siiflicient  labourers  to  till  the  soil, — 


' AJl  her  liusb&ntliy  Ad  lie  in  heaps. 

Corrupting  in  lis  uun  fertility." 


In  London  the  state  of  things  must  have  been  frightful  indeed,  where  the  plague 
[(which  reached  it  in  November,  1348)  had  to  deal  with  a  great  population, 
packed  as  eluitfly  as  possible  in  dirty,  narrow,  and  ill- ventilated  streets.  The 
burrufH  of  such  a  period  have  been  made  familiar  to  uh  by  the  genius  of  Dc  Foe, 
in  connection  with  a  similar  calamity,  three  centuries  later;  wc  shall  not,  there- 
fore, dwelt  upon  them  here.  But  wc  may  notice  that,  among  the  nuiiicruus  cha- 
ractcrifltic  features  of  the  pestilence  of  I3-i8.  was  the  appearance  of  a  new  species 
of  &Qaticism,  which  had  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  was  brought  hither  by  indi- 
viduals of  that  country.    These  performed  public  penance ;  "  sometime."  says 
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Stow/  '•  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  •ometimo  in  other  places  of  the  cily,  Iwico  in 
the  day.  in  ihe  sight  uf  all  the  people,  from  the  loins  unto  the  heels  curered  in 
linen  doth,  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  baru,  having  on  tbeir  heads  hats  with  red 
croues  bcfura  and  bi<hind,  every  one  in  their  right  hands  a  whip  with  three  cords, 
each  cord  having  a  knot  in  the  midst,  beat  thnnselvcii  on  their  bare  bloody  bodica, 
going  in  ]iro«-c3sion,  four  of  them  singing  in  their  unn  language,  all  the  other 
answering  them.'*  The  ordinary  churchyards  uf  the  metropolis  were  soon  6lled. 
and  it  became  necessary  to  choose  out  eertain  fields  for  a  more  wholesale  kind  of 
burial ;  of  these  the  «itc  of  the  present  Charter  House  funned  one  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  bent-fartwr  in  this  instance  was  Hulpb  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  having  purchased  the  piece  of  land  in  qncation,  then  known  b»  '*'  No  man's 
land,"  enclosed  it  with  a  brick  wall,  roiisecrated  it,  and  built  a  church  ;  •'  which,' 
■ays  Stow,  "remained  till  our  time  by  the  name  of  Pardon  Churchyard,  and 
served  for  burying  such  as  desperately  ended  their  lives,  or  were  executed  for 
felonies;  who  were  fetched  lluther,  usually  in  a  close  cart,  bayled  over,  and 
covered  with  black,  having  a  plain  white  cross  thwarting,  and  at  the  furc-cod  a 
St.  John's  crass  without,  and  within  a  bell  ringii^  by  shaking  of  tho  cart,  whereby 
the  same  might  bo  heard  when  it  ]iasacd ;  and  this  was  called  the  Friary  cart 
which  belonged  to  St.  John's,  and  had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.'*  The  chutdi 
and  churchyard,  we  may  add,  lay  between  the  north  wall  of  the  Charter  House 
in  Wilderness  Kow.  and  Sutton  Street.  But  the  i»estilencc,  still  un&atiated,  raged 
on ;  and  this  sjiace  being  found  insufficient,  another  individual  stepped  forvaid 
in  the  following  year,  and  ]>urchased  about  thirteen  acres  more  of  land  that  \rf 
adjoining,  called  the  Spittle  Croft,  aflerwards  the  New  Church  Haw.  Itwu 
consecrated,  like  the  former  piece,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  it  not  leas  thu 
fifty  thousand  persons  were  interred  in  that  single  year.  The  same  benefactor 
caused  a  chapel  to  be  built  (about  the  centre  of  the  present  Charter  Houte 
Square),  where  masses  were  offered  up  for  the  itouls  of  tho^c  whom  the  plagn* 
had  so  suddenly  cut  off  with  idl  their  imperfections  on  their  head.  "  unhoasd'd, 
unanointed,  unnnncal'd."  The  individual  to  whom  we  have  referred  was  Si 
Walter  Manny,  one  of  those  warriors  of  tho  martial  age  of  Edward  HI-,  who  wu 
truly  •' The  Mirrui-  of  Cliivalry,"  for  in  him  was  reflected  its  gracefulne^,  its 
bravery,  its  untainted  and  lofty  sense  of  honour,  and  all  the  admirable  quatitiei 
for  which  ils  admirers  have  given  It  credit,  in  their  most  consummate  shape- 
Although  a  foreigner,  his  reputation  is  essentially  English,  and,  ivbilst  belonging  Ip 
a  class  which  general  biography  necessarily  neglects,  or  briefly  passes  over,  his  life 
presents  some  unusually  interesting  passages.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  dwell  od 
these  at  some  length,  for  the  cunncctiun  uf  Sir  Walter  Manny  with  the  historj  of 
tho  Charter  House  is,  as  we  shall  ]>erceive,  ]>eculiarly  intimate,  and  a  akcteh  of 
his  life,  therefore,  can  find  no  more  api)ropriate  plnec  than  io  our  pag^s. 

He  was  bom  nt  the  town  of  Manny,  in  Hainault.  of  which  pUco  he  was  lonl, 
and  came  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  on  the  marriage 
of  that  beautiful  and  estimable  woman  with  Edward  HI.  At  the  concli^ioo  of 
the  bridal  ceremonies  and  feastings,  most  of  the  young  Queen's  countrymca 
rctni-ned  to  Brabant ;  among  the  few  who  remained  with  her  "  was  a  vouA* 
says  Froissarl,  ■•  called  Wantclct  de  Manny,  to  attend  on  and  carrc  for  her."   His 
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xcclleot  qualities  appear  to  have  quickly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  King,  who 
<n  found  him  other  employment  than  carving  for  ladies,  made  him  a  knight 
ith  great  pomp,  and  ordered  splendid  robes  for  Uiin.  as  a  banneret,  out  of  tho 
at  wardiobo.     In  1337  he  was  sent  by  Kdward  to  France  as  ambassador,  and 
ihc  importance  of  tho  mission  (Edward  was  now  Becking  occasion  to  lay  claim  to 
the  Fi-cnch  'hione)  reveals  to  us  tho  jMwition  of  the  messenger.    War  broke  out, 
,nd  Sir  Walter  was  nmde  Admiral  of  the  North,  and  whiUt  holding  that  post 
fought  with  bis  royal  mpster  the  desperate  naval  engagement  off  Sluys,  where. 
the  bliips  buing  fastened  together  with  grappling-irons  and  chains,  tho  enemies 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords,  pikes,  and  battle-axes,  and  the  Knglish 
obtained  so  comi)lcte  a  victory  that  none  of  the  French  king's  ministers  dared  to 
break  the  news  to  him.     "  The  English  arc  but  cowards,"  at  last  said  his  fool  to 
■Um.     "  How  ao?"  asked  tho  King;  ''Because/'  replied  the  fool,  "they  had  not 
the  courage  to  leap  into  the  sea  like  the  French  and  Normans  at  Sluys."    Wc 
shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  occasions  in  which  Sir  Walter  Manny 
diatinguished  himself,  but  pass  on  to  tho  more  important.    At  the  cessation  of  the 
tcmporar)'  armistice  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  ihe  first  act  of  Edward  was 
to  Bend  Sir  Walter  Manny  with  a  body  of  troops  across  the  seas  to  relieve  tho 
Iftdy  whom  Froissart  characterizes  as  having  the  courage  of  a  man  and  the  heart 
of  a  lion — the  Countess  de  Montfort.     Her  husband,  having  failed  in  obtaining  a 
formal  sanction  of  his  right  to   the  Duchy  of  Brittany   from   Philip  King   of 
France,   had  transferred    his   vassalage   to   Edward,  and   in  consequence  been 
treacherously  made  prisoner  by  the  former.     Charles  de  Blois,  Montfort's  rival 
in  the  Duchy,  endeavoured  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  to  obtain  possession 
of  tliu  country .  but  he  found  it  most  gallantly  defended  by  the  Countess,     Being 
B  ihul  up  with  an  insufficiency  of  provisions  in  the  castle  of  Hennebon,  she  wa* 
Iwwcvcr  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  the  chief  persons  about  her  were  on 
the  cvc  of  surrendering,  when  the  English  ships  were  seen  in  the    distance. 
Sir   Walter    landed    with   tho   first   body   of  troops,    and  was   received   with 
enthusiastic   gratitude   by   the   fair   and   gallant   Countess.      She   dressed   up 
chambers  in  the   caslle  with    beautiful  tapestry  for   him  and  his  officers'  use, 
and  dined  at  table  with  them.    On  the   following    day   "after  tho  entertain- 
ment Sir  Walter    Manny    in(|uired   of    tho   Countess  the   state   of  the   town 
and  of  the  enemy'tt  army.     Upon  looking  out  of  tliu  window,  he  said  ho  had 
A  groat  inclination  to  destroy  that  large  machine   which  was  placed  so  near, 
iind  much  annoyed  them,  if  any  would  second  him.     Sir  Yves  de  Tri'SMjUidi 
replied  that  he  would  not  fail  him  in  this  his  timt  expedition ;  as  did  also  the 
lord  of  Landrcman.     They  went  to  arm  themselves,  nnd  then  sallied  quietly  out 
of  one  of  the  gates,  taking  with  thciii  three  hundred  archers,  who  shot  so  well 
that  those  who  guarded  the  machim.;  tied,  and  the  men  at  arms  who  follotved  tho 
archers,  falling  ui>0T    them,  stew  tlie  greater  part,  and  broke  down  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  large  machine.     They  then  dashed  in  among  tho  tents  and  huts,  set 
fire  to  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  their  enemies  before  the  army  was 
in  motion.     After  this  they  made  a  handsome  retreat.     When  the  enemy  were 
mounted  and  armed  they  gallojjcil  after  them  like  madmen.     Sir  Walter  Manny, 
wcing  this,  exclaimed,  'May  I   never  bo  embraced  by  my  mistress  and  dear 
frteni  if  I  enter  castle  or  fortress  bcforo  I   have  uaborsed  one   of  those  gal 
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lopen.'  He  then  turned  round,  aod  pointed  his  spear  towmrds  the  encmj, 
did  the  two  brothers  of  Land-Halle,  \c  Haze  de  Brabant,  Sir  Ytc*  de  Tresiquidl. 
Sir  Galcran  de  Landrcman,  and  many  others,  and  spitted  the  firvt  coorxfa. 
Many  \eg»  were  made  to  hick  the  air.  Some  of  tbeir  ovra  partr  were  aks 
unhur»od.  The  conflict  became  very  furious,  for  reinfurceineDts  were  perpe- 
tually coming-  from  the  camp,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  retreat  Uiwaiik 
the  castle,  which  they  did  in  good  order  until  they  came  to  the  castle  ditrh  ;  there 

the  knights  made  a  stand  uoliL  all  tlieir  men  were  safely  returned The 

CouDtcas  of  Montfort  came  doirn  from  the  castle  to  uicet  them,  and  wHh  a  nuM 
cheerful  countenance  kisiicd  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  and  all  his  companiona,  om 
after  the  other,  like  a  noble  and  valiant  dame."*    The  siege  waa  soon  raised, 
and  then  renewed  a  few  months  later ;   but  Sir  Walter,  by  a  brilliant  sortie,  drove 
the  enemy  once  more  away  in  disgrace.     In  the  mean  time  he  had  defeated  tbe 
Lord  Lcvris  of  Spain  at  Quimpcrl<=,  who  had  six  thousand  soldiers  under  his  coo- 
mand,  nearly  every  man  of  whom  was  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  Manny  Had  not  shore 
half  the  number.     Later  in  the  war  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Derby  into  Gas- 
cony,  where,  whilst  they  were  waiting  in  a  wood,  in  the  neigh  bo  urhcxxl  of  die 
enemy,  for  the  arrival  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Si^  Walter  Manny   insti^ata] 
his  fellow- warriors  to  make  an  iiinnediate  attack,  and  which  ended  in  the  brilliant 
affair  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  Iwfore  Auberoche.  where  a  thoasand  Ene- 
Hsh  defeated  ten  thousand  French,  and  nine  earls  and  viscounta  were  madeprisuncn, 
and  so  many  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  that  there  was  not  a  manatarmsamoor 
the  English  that  had  not  for  his  share  two  or  three.     In  this  expedition,  whilst  tLe 
English  were  lying  before  the  castle  of  Reolc.  Sir  Walter  Manny  fulfilled  an  act  of 
parental  duty  in  finding  out  and  removing  the  remains  of  his  father,  who  had  brea 
murdered,  it  is  supposed  by  the  relation  of  a  man  whom  he  had  owrtbrown  sad 
fatally  injured  at  a  tournament.    The  wonderful  battle  of  Cressy  took  place  whilst 
Manny  was  absent,  and  deep  no  doubt  was  his  mortification  at  the  circumstance. 
He  determined,  however,  immediately  to  join  bis  King,  and  having  obtained,  ia 
place  of  a  ransom   for  un   Important  prisoner,  a  aafe-conduct  from  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  to   "  King  Edward  at   the  siege  of  Calais,"   set   out   for   that 
place.     On  the  way  he  was  arrested,  taken  to  Paris,  and  there  thron-n  into  the 
prison  of  the  Chatelct ;  Philip  being  no  doubt  mightily  pleased  at  the  prize  he 
had  obtained.     But  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  insisted  on  the  due  per* 
formancc  of  the  promise  that  had  been  given,  and  Sir  Walter  was  released,  with 
marks  of  unusual  honour  and  many  presents.     The  latter  were  only  rvceirctl 
on  condition  of  Edward's  approval,  which  was  not  given,  accordingly  they  wtre 
returned.     We  now  approach  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  Manny's  career, 
his  conduct  during  and  aflcr  the  siege  of  Calais.    This  was  at  the  period  in 
question  a  place  of  incredible  strength,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  dnratton 
of  the  siege.     Sir  Walter  had  here  a  narrow  escape.     Whilst  engaged  one  day 
in  H  foraging  party  he  was  unhorsed,  surrounded,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  destruc- 
tion, although  performing,  unhorsed  and  crippled  in  his  movements  as  he  wss, 
prodigies  of  valour,  when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  others  rescued  him.    Th« 
King  of  France  endeavoured  to  relieve  Calais ;  but,  finding  all  the  approaches 
too  strongly  fortiGed.  withdrew,  and  left  the  brave  garrison  to  ita  fate ;  which. 
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'  a  defence  of  elereo  months,  having'  now  not  even  any  horec*,  dogs,  or  other 
iclean  animals  left  to  oat,  hung  out  a  flag-  of  capilulation.  Sir  Walter  Manny 
ir*?Til,  and  the  Governor  enrnustly  begged. him  to  make  the  licst  terms  he  could; 
but  Edward,  cura^^cd  at  M-hat  he  esteemed  their  obstinaoy^  which  had  cost  him  so 
rn  u«h,  refused  all  conditions  whatever,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
nnc3  of  its  inhabitants,  to  do  us  ho  pleased  with.  The  chivalrous  character  of 
Sir  Walter  never  shone  so  brightly  as  now.  He  »c't  the  example  of  pleading 
for  the  unhappy  inhabitants,  and  many  other  commanders  followed  it.  "  I 
irill  not  be  alone  against  you  all,"'  said  the  King.  "  Sir  Waller,  you  will  tell 
^o  captain  that  six  of  the  notable  burgesses  mu«t  come  forth  naked  in  their 
^irts,  bare  legged,  with  lialtera  ruund  their  necks,  and  thu  keys  of  the  town  and 
caatle  in  their  hands.  On  these  I  will  Uo  my  will,  and  the  rest  1  will  take  to  my 
mercy.''  What  followed, — the  universal  distrcBs  in  the  town,  through  the  hope* 
tessness  of  tinding  persons  to  go  willingly  to  death  for  its  salvation, — the  noble 
devotion  of  St.  Pierre  and  his  aasuciatcs. — are  all  too  well  known  for  us  to  repeat 
thcin  here ;  they  arc  transactions  that  have  sunk  deeply  into  the  world's  heart. 
Vhen  the  six  were  admitted  to  Edward's  presence,  they  prostrated  themafi+o« 
licforc  him,  and  besought  mercy.  All  the  barons,  knights,  and  others  who  were 
there  present  shed  tears  of  pity,  but  the  King,  says  Froissart,  eyed  them  very 
■pitcfully,  f<}r  much  did  he  hate  the  people  of  Calais;  and  then  he  commanded  that 
their  heads  be  struck  off.  Kvery  Etiglishuian  entreated  him  to  be  more  merciful,  but 
he  vould  not  hear  them.  Then  once  more  stepped  forward  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and 
•■■itl.  "  Ah,  gentle  king,  let  me  beseech  you  to  restrain  your  anger ;  you  have  th<e 
Imputation  of  great  nobleness  of  soul,  do  not  therefore  tarnish  it  by  such  an  act 
this,  nor  allow  any  nne  to  B]ioak  in  a  disgraceful  manner  of  yon.  In  this  in- 
ncc  all  the  world  will  say  you  have  acted  cruelly,  if  yon  put  to  death  sir  such 
pectable  porsoos,  who  of  thcii  own  free  will  have  surrendered  themselves  to 
T^ur  mercy,  in  order  to  save  their  fellow-citizens."  Even  this  bold  and  energetic 
appeal  failed  to  turn  the  stern  King  from  his  vindictive  pur|K)8e;  and  it  was  left, 
"Ot  unfitly,  to  Sir  Walter's  beautiful  mistress  to  avert  from  Edward's  memory 
**>  infamy  that  would  for  ever  have  taruiHhed  his  fame.  It  was  the  year  after 
UiOKe  events  that  the  plague  bruke  nut.  and  Sir  Walter  purchased  the  piece  of 
und  we  have  mcntiom^il.  What  trains  of  thought  ami  feeling  could  have  led 
li  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Manny  to  feci  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  one  of  th« 
'o«t  rigid  of  the  religious  orders,  and  to  found  an  establishment  in  connection 
'th  it,  is  difficult  to  say;  scarcely  less  so,  wc  should  add,  is  the  choice  of  the 
"^ds  before  mentioned,  with  their  countless  thousands  of  skeletons,  but  that  on 
Iwtion  it  appears  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  good  monks  themselves, 
**  Were  to  form  part  of  the  community,  objecting  to  the  luxuries  of  pure  air 
■^  hn  eligible  site,  chose  the  place  in  question.  At  all  events,  in  connection  with 
.  then  Bishop  of  London,  Simon  Sudbury,  be.  about  1371,  fuunded  there  a 
'^^*9e  of  twenty-four  Carthusian  monks,'  a  branch  of  tlie  Benedictines,  whose 
"**.  with  the  addition  of  many  new  austerities,  they  followed.     Their  founder. 


bo 


''^'ilo,  first  established  the  order  at  Chartreux,  in  the  French  district  of  Grenoble, 
**t  1080,  whence  the  houses  of  the  order  were  called  Cliartreux-houses,  gra- 
^^iy  corrupted,  as  in  the  present  case,  into  Charter-houses.     The  Carthuiuans 
*  Si*  orifiul  idu  wu  oT  romin^  a  college  for  a  wanlni,  d«aii,  luid  loelv*  wcuW  |in«irii. 


Hr«t  came  into  England  about  1180.     Of  ihe  sort  of  life  thcac  men  thougbtit  a 
matter  of  religion  to  lead  wc  may  judge  from  their  rules,  whith  prohibittJ  tVic 
eating  of  Resb,  and  of  6»h  uulfss  ii  u-am  given  to  f/iem,  and  which  in  addition  ■4^1' 
apart  one  day  in  each  wevk  for  a  fast  on  lircad,  water,  and  salt,  which  c<napelkr<l 
them  to  Bleep  upon  a  piece  of  cork,  with  a  single  blanket  to  cover  them,  tu  ti»c 
at  midnight  to  aing  their  tnalins,  and  which  permitted  none  but  the  Fiior  and 
I'roctor  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  monastery,  and  Ihcy  only  on  the  indis- 
pcnaablc  business  of  the  house.     Their  habit  was  all  white,  with  the  cxceptiovm 
of  a  cloak,  which  was  black.     The  purchases  of  land  for  burials  before  men- 
tioned were  now  given  to  the  new  establishment,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  Imnght 
an   additional   ten    acrw.   lying   contiguous,   from    the  Priory  of  St.  JtAm  or 
Jerusalem.      Sir  Walter's  charter  is  still    preserved    in   the  evidence-room  of 
the  present  establishment.     Among   the  numerous  clauses  for  whom  it  directs 
prayers  to  be  said  arc  mentioned  the  aouls  of  all  those  who  had  died  by  Sir 
Walter's  hands.     John  Lustotc  was  made  the  first  Prior,  and  the  Prior}'  itself 
received  the  appellation  of  the  "  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God."     The  mo- 
nastery was  no  doubt  a  splendid  place,  in  acxordancc  with  the  munificence  of  Lbe 
founder,  and  the  general  custtmi  with  regard  to  the  Chartreux-houiies ;  for  tlacs 
monks  seemed  to  delight  in  the  contrast  which  the  bouse  of  Ciod  presented    t.o 
their  own  mean  and  humble  condition.    If  Sir  Waller  lived  to  sec  theromplcti 
of  his  jiious  work  it  was  all  that  waa  jierniilled  to  him,  for  he  died  in  13/2;  "  fox: 
which,"  says  Kroissart,  "  all  the  barons  and  knights  of  England  were  much  a>f^ 
flicted,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  and  pnidcnco  they  had  alwaya  found  in  bins. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians ;  his  funeraJ 
was  attended  by  the  King,  his  children,  and  the  barons  and  prelates  of  Englaocl*' 
An  alabaster  tomb,  like  that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  at    St.  Paul's,  was  by  li>> 
own  direction  placed  over  his  remains  in  the  choir  of  the  couvcnt-chapcl. 

From  it8  foundation  to  tlie  period  preceding  its  dissolution  the  history  of  the 
monastery  is  a  blank ;  and  it  would  hare  been  well   for  its  unhappy  inmates  if 
the  even  but  dull  tenor  of  their  lives  had  been  unbroken  in  upon  any  fuitlw 
than  by  the  event — itself  sufficiently  alarming — which  was  to  throw  them  uf<a 
the  wide  world  in  their  old  age  to  sf^k  new  modes  of  existence,    whilst  in  tlic 
highest  degree  unfitted  for  such  tasks  by  their  previous  habits.     But  a  didcKM 
fate  awaited  them.     OP  all  the  incidents  of  that  mighty  revolution  there  arenOM 
more  painfully  interesting  than  the  struggles  of   this   little   band    of  dcmM 
religionists.     They  stood  foremost  in  the  broach  when  Henry  attacked  the  oU 
religion  in  what  they  esteemed  its  most  vital  jfoint,  the  Papal  Supremacy:  ifcty 
positively  refused  to  take  the  oaths  required.     The  Prior,  Houghton,  ami  the 
Proctor,  Middlcmorc,  were  immediately  sent  to   the   Tower  ;  but,  being  tfcoi 
terrified  into  a  tcmjiorary  HubmisBion,  submitted  tuwhatwus  required  of  ihw. 
Three  "  most  wise,  learned,  and  discreet  men,"  with  the  name  of  governors,  vcK 
now  ap|K)inted;  who,  on  taking   pcxuesaion,  assembled  the  ofHrcra,  monls.  f^ 
servants  before  ihem^  and  gniciously  a-ssured  all  present  that  their  most  cxccll'i'l 
Prince  had,  in  his  mercy  and  compassion,  pardoned  all  their  heresies  and  titw* 
committed  to  that  day,  and  that  ihey  were  at  liberty  to  jjnreha»e  this  cminst^' 
of  pity  under  the  great  seal.     They  added    that  death  would   follow  the  (m>I 
mission  of  new  ofl'cnccs.     The  key*  of  the  convent  were  deuionded  from 


'rortor  aod  other  officers,  who  wci'o  ut  thu  (tame  liine  told  tliat  all  roceipli 
|>a.^'Dii.-ntB  would  in  future  hv  lliu  businuss  of  the  governors  only,  who  would   be 
sccountnblc  to  the  King.    Tiiu  worst  feature  of  this  arrangement  was  the  inquisi- 
torial power  gircn  to  the  governors  of  examining  each  of  the  monks  scparatcl)'  as  to 
I  liis  own  opinions  or  the  opinions  of  his  follows,  and  of  threatening  him  with  punish- 
ment, or  templing  him  with  jiromiscs  of  disjwnsation  if  he  broke  his  vow*  and 
loft  tlie  ordur,  with  a  small  i»tipend  for  a  year  or  two  till  he  could  lind  employ- 
nent.     It  is  more  easy  to  imagine;  than  to  describe  tile  wretchedness  that  three 
JiUchmen  must  have  caused  among  a  little  fraternity  whose  lives  had  been  spent 
Ett  ]ieaeo  and  harmony.    No  ono  knew  whether  the  man  in  whom  he  had  hitherto 
confidif]    his  most   serrct   thoughts  was  not  a  spy  upon   him,  rommunicating 
daily  each  unguarded  or  desperate  word  to  the  Triad  of  Governors.   There  were, 
liovrt-vcr, high  jmncijilcs  at  work  among  these  humble  monks;  the  very  austerity 
vf    their  habits  made  them  think   little  of  the  pains  that  mortal  hands  could 
ioftict  upon  them;  and  most  probably  from  these  combined,  causes  a  courage 
If  ex  cr,  because  lets  full  of  encouraging  stimulaats,  than  that  which  adorns  the 
I'sft-t.tU' 'field,  sprang  up  among  the  peaceful  eloi&ters.     However  mistaken  in  thctr 
«i*;wB.    their   conduct    must    excite  our  admiration,    their    sufferings    our    pity. 
'^Itliough  by  this  time  the  charai-tci'  of  the  sovereign  was  known  to  them,  they 
"•r*!"*'^  *o  y^^'^c  deliberated,  ns  though  what  appeared  to  them  right,  rather  than 
"liat  was  |K)litic,  was  the  only  matter  they  had  to  deride.    The  first  blood  shed  on 
H*«s  scaflbld  in  the  pursuance  of  Henry's  determination  to  overbear  all  opposition 
t**    lis  purpose  of  being  declared  Su]»remo  Head  of  the  Churchy  was  that  of  tho 
•^•"ior.  Houghton,  who  had  grown  bolder,  and  we  might  add  more  worthy  of  Ibc 
"■■a^^cjontiuus  men  he  liad  guvorued.     On  the  5th  of  May,  1535,  he,  Augustine 
''^'"t.'lisier,  Prior  of  the  Charter  House  of  Bclval,  Thomas  Lawri-nce,  Prior  of  the 
*-Hartir  House  of  Kxham,  who  made  common   cause  with   him,  and  Richard 
'^■•^Tnolds,  a  monk  of  Sion,  and  John  Hailes,  vicar  of  Thistlcworth  (Isleworth), 
'^'^th  of  whom  h-id  been  originally  members  of  the  London  Charter  House,  were 
'Ranged,  drauTi,  and  (juartcred  at  Tyburn,  their  heads  being  afterwards  set  over 
'■ho  city  gates,  and  one  of  the  quarters  of  Houghton's  body  over  the  gate  of  his 
,      ttva  monaster}'.     It  was  with  this  ghastly  spectacle  continually  before  their  eyes 
H  that  they  had  to  maintain  their  fortitude  against  the  assaults  of  friends  and  foes, 
I  pqch  eager  to  move  them  from  their  position,  though  from  very  different  motives, 
f  But  being  still  immoveable,  some  more  of  their  number  were  executed  in  the 
month  following,  when  the  atrocities  of  tho  law  were  earned  out  in  all  their 
sickening    honors.      The   wretched   men   were   cut   down   whilst   living,   their 
bowels  were  then   torn  out,  and  lastly  lliey  were  beheaded  and  dismembered, 
■and   the   dissevered   parts   exposed  as  before  in  diflercnt  places   in  the  city. 
About   this   period   several   curious   communications   took    place   between    the 
monks  of  Siim  and  those  of  the  Charter  House,  in  which  the  confessor  general 
■tof  the  former.  Father  Fcwtercr,  who,  having  confurmcd  himself,  was  naturally 
anxious  to  inilnce  others  to  keep  him  in  countenance,  endeavourcil  to  persuade 
the  latter  to  submit.     Among  other  arguments  he  states  that  he  has  •'  found 
by  the  word  and  will  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  great  truths 
for  our  Prince,  and  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  nothing  at  all."     He  conclude*  with 
_  the  exhortation— "Therefore  die  not  for  tho  cause;  save  yoursclveii  and  yo'xT 


tV0  Uj9Sfjm, 

Immut',    i»*  W^    mA  Xf* -^^S-   1*  t5e  soamr 

l^«rsnf«.     la  *  j«t«r  wrsam  if  ^a^  id  aiea^  ^mrkt  ITriiiL 

i»f  j<vH  ^CawWT^TT^  Cnacwer,  -«i«  fer  i^«  ^ 

l^^y  "  Utf  l«  iuityiik  B*vruflCLi  «^  kn,  sd  I 

Im  lli*t<ft  U>  M*n:«^  |<rxaf/*  ckAlu^.  Ski  ca2<^  Ib^tfaft^vB 

Mvl  I  Umk  Uttt 'itT'^T*  MWit  •-/ tW4.v'ja<«i  be  gttd  lobe  EeoKdtD^ 

MM(«r  iolm  MaWJveO.  cMnkOBW  caLei  tbe  ScsCuA  frnr^ 

4««vl  i  *wl  '-  tJ»«m  I  ent/eatd  BoAeattt  aad  fear  or  five  of  tke  Boaka  to  br  a»- 
l«*<«rf  tA  iMar  bim  ynark  fMC  wtwrntm  xmtm^  Agm  omit  dar  tkat  vcck.  ■htu- 
wiCli  tJw7  ir«rre  th«ii  mntenUd,  but  on  tW  acxt  day,  vbra  Act  bad  sp^n 
irttb  Ume  Ather  lyr'Xben,  tber  seiit  ate  word  tktt  I  ibcMdd  aot  br^^  Inn  aao^ 
tJiMm ;  thtrrtifrff*:,  if  I  lo  did,  thej^  would  not  li>>ar  iam,  bcgaoK  tber  heaid  tell 
«/f  him  Uiat  be  yrtrV:hM  aipiiwt  the  bmoiuiiig  of  iaiagem  and  aunts,  and  that  be 
WM>  a  l4a«[4ieTmrr  '/f  asinta ;  and  I  said  that  I  narvaiUed  much  of  them,  for  Acre 
ean  be  wt  ffrttnter  iufrety  in  anj  man  /'especially  in  a  retigioiu  man)  than  to  say 
that  he  eanrvit  preach  thn  word  of  God,  neither  will  not  hear  it  preached;  and  they 
■ay  that  they  will  revl  Uieir  doctors  and  go  do  farther ;  and  I  told  them  thatsoch 
df^rimrs  hvl  madir  vnne  of  their  company  to  be  strong  traitors,  and  traitonnily 
Vt  suffirr  death,"  'I*hc  wi  iter  adds,  io  a  ngnificaot  postscript,  that  he  baa  sent  a 
li*t  of  the  nam<!iii  i>f  the  monks,  before  each  of  which  he  placed  the  initial  letten 
(i,  and  B  ,  Ut  distinguish  the  liege  men  from  the  traitoia.  The  date  of  this  epii- 
tl<!  in  H<*j«t(!n]lM!r  5,  l.VJ.'j.  In  another  letter  to  Cromwell,  Jasper  Ffy loll  m^et 
a  hrllliarit  diiw-ovcry  tut  to  the  cause  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Carthusians.  *'  It  b 
no  great  iimrvi!l  though  many  of  these  monks  have  heretofore  offL-nded  God  and 
thi]  King  tiy  their  foul  erroro,  for  I  have  found  in  the  Prior  and  Proctor's  celU 
thrrtt  or  four  Munrlry  printtMl  l>ook8  from  beyond  the  sea,  of  as  foul  enors  and 
hiTCNlcK  as  niny  hi!,  and  nut  one  or  two  books  be  new  printed  alone,  but  hun- 
dred* of  thi'iii ;  whiTcfurc,  by  your  mastership's  favour,  it  seemeth  to  be  more 
nci'CMttry  that  these  rtdU  be  better  searched,  for  I  can  perceive  few  of  them  bat 
they  have  great  pleasure  in  reading  of  such  erroneous  doctrines,  and  little  or 
none  in  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  or  in  other  good  book."  The  poor 
monki  were  during  all  this  time  confined  to  the  cloisters,  and  no  one  could  see 
or  dpeak  to  them  without  a  licence  from  their  governors.  Jasper  FfyloU 
continues  hid  zeiilous  attentions;  and  as  nothing  was  too  high  or  too  low 
for  him,  turns  from  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  monks  to  their  temporal— 
from  the  rebellious  rloister  to  the  wasteful  buttery  :— "  I  learn  among  these 
liiy-brothers  that  heretofore  when  all  victual  was  at  a  convenient  price,  and 
hUo  when  they  were  fewer  prsons  in  number  than  they  now  be,  the  Proctor  hath 
aoeoiintiHl  for  one  thouHand  and  fifty-one  jiouuds  a-ycar,  their  rent  being  bat  sii 
hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  four  shillings.  Of  which  (the  extra)  cost  in  fan, 
buildings,  and  other,  was  then  Irornc  of  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  the  city 
of  Ijundoa.  And  they  (the  monks),  not  regarding  this  dearth,  neither  the  ii 
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of  tbvir  Buperfluoui  number,  neither  yet  the  decay  of  the  eaid  benevolence  and 
chanty,  would  have  and  hath  that  same  fare  lotitinucd  that  then  was  used,  and 
would  have  plenty  of  bread  aad  ale  and  lish  given  to  strangtrrs  in  the  buttery 
and  at  tho  buttery-door,  and  as  large  distributions  of  bread  and  ale  to  all  their 
servants  and  to  vagahunds*  at  the  gate  as  was  then  used ;  which  cannot  be. 
Wherefore,  under  the  favour  of  your  wm-Bhip,  it  secmcth  to  be  much  necessary  to 
diminish  cither  the  number  or  dainty  fare,  and  also  the  auperfluouB  gift  of  bread 
and  ale. 

"  These  Charter  House  monks  would  be  called  soHtary,  but  to  the  cloister- 
door  there  be  twenty-four  keys,  in  the  hands  of  twenty-four  persons,  and  it 
is  like  many  letters  unprofitable,  tales  and  tidings,  cometh  and  goctb  by  rea- 
son thereof.  Also  to  the  buttery-door  there  be  twelve  sundry  keys,  in  twelve 
men's  hands,  wherein  secmctb  to  be  small  husbandry.  Now  is  the  time  of 
the  year  when  provision  was  wont  to  be  made  of  ling,  haberdens  und  other 
salt  store,  and  also  of  their  winter  vesture  to  their  bodies  and  to  tliuir  beds, 
and  for  fuel  to  the  cells;  wherein  I  tarry  till  I  may  know  your  mastership's 
pleasure  therein.  I  think,  under  correction  of  your  mastership,  that  it  were  very 
nece&sary  to  remove  the  eleven  lay-brothers  from  the  buttery,  and  set  eleven 
temporal  jwrsons  in  that  room,  and  likewise  in  the  kitchen,  for  in  those  eleven 
offices  lie  waste  of  the  house."  A  month  later  Jasper  Ffyloll,  jawing  more 
impatient,  proposed  to  turn  out  all  the  obstinate,  and  to  compel  the  lay-brothers 

*  Tbn  word  va^boitd  it  \iti«  Ap]jli^l  lu  trarflWn,  who  fi«>ctiimll;  found  accDinmadalivD  ftt  n1i|p0tu  kciUiM. 
It  ii  c«rtaii(l][,  a»  Ualcolni  ha*  nolii^,  a  niMt  aiuIsM*  tniil  in  iImi  Cmtbuiiuia,  aiid  otit  tliAt  only  ft  Jvfn 
rfjriull  cmili]  bave  h«l[i*d  ■ymiMitniiing  willi.  tlifti,  wfiiUt  Ihrir  •«Ubli«hmeigl  w*i  tltitfttnwd  wilh  ntMr  ruili, 
•nd  llMtt  ittj  bve*  la  tUngrr,  llwj  aliould  uiU  be  ftCKlufw  for  lb*  petliimaiice  of  the  dutid  of  hoapitftlity. 
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(who  were  oa  heretical  as  the  monks,  and  annoyed  the  worthy  governor  by  carry- 
ing messages  to  and  from  the  confined  brethren)  and  the  steward  to  dine  on  fleah 
in  the  Refectory,  and  to  admit  such  of  the  monlctt  as  wished  it  to  partake.  Fresh 
exhortations  were  tried  with  no  better  effect  than  before.  "  Master  Bodyll  and 
Mr.  Dr.  Cronie,  in  their  vacation  time,  called  Korhestcr  and  Fox  before  them, 
and  gare  them  marvellous  good  exhortations  hy  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more, 
but  it  prevailed  nothing.*'  William  Mariihall  also  distributed  tvrenty-four  copies 
to  as  many  monks,  of  a  work  cntitle<l  '  The  Defence  of  Peace,'  which  the  latter 
consented  to  receive  only  on  condition  of  being  permitted  or  commantled  to  read 
them  by  the  Prior.  Three  days  afUr,  twenty-three  of  the  books  were  returned 
unread;  and,  although  John  Ilochoater  was  prevailed  on  to  keep  the  twenty- 
fourth  for  four  or  five  days,  he  then  buried  it,  "  icAi'cA,"  says  the  malignant  FfyioU, 
"ia  good  matter  to  lay  to  them  ut  tht  time  when  you  shail  6<  to  vi-iti  them."  The 
c&taHtniphc  now  indeed  rapidly  approached.  In  all,  bix  only  of  the  brethren 
appear  to  have  been  seduced  into  conformity  with  the  King's  desires.  Two  of 
these,  named  Broke  and  Burgoyne,  wrote  to  Father  Fewterer,  to  inform  him  that 
his  precepts  had  prevailed  with  them ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  convent  they  add, 
"  Glad  would  we  be  to  hear  that  they  would  surrender  their  wits  and  conscience* 
to  yon,  that  they  might  come  home,  and,  as  bright  lanterns,  show  the  light  of 
religious  constitution  among  us."  A  third,  Andrew  Bord,  wrote  a  letter  of 
justification  to  his  brethren,  explaining  that  he  had  discovered  his  age  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  strict  rules  of  the  order,  and  that  the  confined  air  of  his  cell 
was  injurious  to  his  health.  Ten  monks  still  remained;  and  all  as  steadfast  to 
their  faith  as  if  they  had  seen  their  brethren  conducted  to  the  highest  worldly 
dignities  and  honours,  instead  of  to  the  grim  scalTotd ;  and  tlic  fate  of  these  men 
is  perhaps  the  most  pitiaMc.  They  were  kept  in  ]iri8on,  a  prey  to  the  most 
horrible  tyranny,  neglect,  filth,  and  despair,  till  they  all  with  one  exception  died 
off  under  the  treatment,"  when  it  was  boasted  by  Mr.  Bcdlo  that  the  traitors 
were  dcspatohed  "  Ay  the  hand  of  God ;"  and  he  adds,  "  whereof,  considering  their 
behaviour  and  the  whole  matter,  1  am  not  sorry,  but  would  that  all  such  as  love 
not  the  King's  highness  and  his  worldly  honour  were  in  like  case."  The  one 
who  survived  was  got  rid  of  summarily  by  executing  him  some  yean  later. 
From  the  same  kindly  and  Cbrislianlike  letter,  dated  1-lth  June,  1537,  wo  also 
find  that  a  new  Prior  had  been  appointed,  TmfTord,  whom  he  recommends  aaone 
of  the  best  of  men,  who  liad  done  everything  to  convince  the  monks,  and  rith 
*uccfss,  that  they  ought  to  surrender  the  house,  and  rely  upon  the  King's  mercy 
and  experienced  grace.  The  convinccr's  own  tonviclion.  however,  ftppcars  W 
have  been  not  of  a  very  unstable  kind,  for  Bcdlc  adds,  significantly,  "  I  besMch 
you,  my  good  lord,  that  the  said  Prior  may  be  so  entreated,  by  your  help,  that 
he  be  not  sorry  and  repent  that  he  hath  feared  and  followed  your  sorv  word* 
and  my  gentle  exhortations,"  Trafford  received  for  his  obsequiousness  the  mag- 
nificent yearly  pension  of  twenty  pounds;  the  value  of  the  revenues  that  ihir 
King  at  the  same  time  obtained  potiiicssion  of  being,  as  we  have  bccd,  ta 
hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  four  shillitigs. 

The  history  of  the  Charter  House  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  perigdi: 
that  of  the  Monastery,  which  we  have  now  concluded,  that  of  the  occnpatiM  of 
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le  place  after  the  dissotution  till  ita  purchase  by  Sutton,  and  that  of  the 
estabUahmcnt  and  state  of  the  present  magnificent  institution.  We  proceed  nuw 
with  its  history  during  the  second  period.  lo  154*2  the  aite  was  granted  by 
Ht-nry  lo  John  Brydgcs,  yeoinan  of  the  King's  "  hales*  and  tents,"  and  Thomas 
^  Hall,  groom  of  the  "  hales  and  tents  ;"  and  three  jears  afterwards  to  Sir  Kdward 
B(aflerwards  Lord)  North,  au  cimncDt  lawyer  and  statesman,  who  rose  from  an 
humble  origin  to  the  rank  he  obtained.  Hall  and  Brydgea  received  an  an- 
nuity of  ten  pounds  fur  surrendering  all  claims  upon  the  Chartreuse.  This 
is  a  curious  piece  of  business,  and  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  some  exquisite 
finessing  on  the  port  of  Sir  Edward  North ;  for  it  appears  that  it  was  whis- 
pered to  the  monarch's  car  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  t)ie 
property.     He  was  immediately  sent  for  by  the  enraged  King,  who  expressed  in 

tthe  broadest  manner  the  nature  of  his  suspicions.  Sir  Edward,  by  his  humble 
and  most  respectful  manner,  soon  conciliated  the  King,  and  lell  the  court  with 
his  head  and  the  CluLrLer  House  bulh  safe.  The  first  great  alteration  in  the 
aspect  of  the  Charter  House  was  now  doubtless  made  to  fit  the  old  monastery  for 
a  noble  residence.  There  it  was  that  Elizabeth  was  brought  within  two  days 
after  her  accession,  and  stayed  for  some  time;  and  again,  in  1561.  after  she 
had,  dismissed  its  owner  from  the  Privy  Council,  she  spent  four  days  at  the 
Charter  House.  By  the  second  Lord  North  the  estate  was  sold  in  1565  for  two 
I  thousand  fi»*e  hundred  pounds  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  made 
^Ut  his  principal  residence,  and  rebuilt  a  considerable  portion  of  the  place.  The 
c-xisting  buildings  of  the  ChartiT  House  therefore  are  mostly  of  his  erection. 
The  period  of  the  Duke's  occupation  was  to  him  a  very  eventful  one.  He  was 
then  meditating  a  marriage  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  restoration  to  her 
kingdom.  The  jealous  Elizabeth,  at  an  carW  stage  of  the  business,  obtained  some 
inkling  of  his  wishes,  and  more  than  once  mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  The 
Duke  assured  her  no  such  project  had  originated  with  him.  nor  did  he  approvo 
of  it  ■'  But."  said  the  artful  Queen,  "'  tliough  you  now  mislike  of  it,  yet  you 
may  percase  be  induced  to  like  of  it  for  the  benerit  of  the  realm,  and  for  mine  own 
security."  The  Duke  replied  "  that  no  reason  could  move  him  to  like  of  her 
that  liath  been  a  competitor  to  the  crown  ;  and  if  her  Majesty  would  move  htm 
thereto  he  would  rather  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  he  never  meant  to  marry 
with  such  a  person  where  he  could  not  be  sure  of  his  pillow."  Elizabeth  had 
here  met  with  her  match  in  dissimulation  ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
said  anything  under  the  circumstances  that  could  have  better  pleased  or  satisfied 
her.  Not  the  Icaa,  however,  did  Norfolk  pursue  his  schemes,  which,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  secret  correspondence  witli  Mary,  brought  him  to  the  Tower  in  1569. 
^^There  he  remained  for  nearly  twelve  months,  when,  the  plague  beginning  to 
^■^  wax  hot,"  he  was  allowed  tu  remove  to  the  Charter  House,  under  the  custody  of 
~  Sir  Henry  Nttvil.  Here,  tempted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  splendour  of  the  match 
and  the  beauty  of  his  promised  bride,  and  rendered  reckless  on  the  other  by 
Elisabeth's  harsh  usage,  he  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Mary ;  and  (which,  if 
true,  is  a  much  more  sertou.s  stain  npon  his  character)  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  King  of  S|iain  lo  land  an  army  in  England  and  overthrow  Elizabeth  in 
[favour  of  the  Scottish  Queen.     But  this  latter  charge  was  never  satisfactorily 
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proTcJ.     nU  convirtjon  for  treason  on  the  different  charges  adduced  agsinst  hia 
wu  bruught  about  by  the  diacorerj  of  the  Icey  to  the  cipher  of  his  letters  undar 
the  n/ufmf;  tile*  of  the  Charter  House.     He  was  condemned,  and  executed  on  thr 
2nd  of  June.  1572,  on  Tower  Hill ;  tbongh  it  waa  not  until  after  three  warrants 
hail  Inx-n  issued  and  recallud  that  the  Queen  could  make  up  her  mind  to  send  to 
the  bluL-k  a  nobleman  bo  popular,  who  possessed  so  manj  estimable  qualities,  and 
who,  beeidee  being  her  kinsman,  had  enjoyed  her  close  friendship  for  many  years. 
It  is  so  far  to  her  credit  that  she  did  not  entirely  forget  these  circumstances;  the 
Duke's  estates,  of  course,  as  usual,  reverted  tu  the  crown,  but  she  sub&fquentlr 
restored  them  to  his  dcsoendanta.     In  the  division  of  the  property,  the  Chart«r 
House  fell  to  the  share  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who,  for  his  father's  auSeriags 
in  connection  with  Marv.  was  muL-h  caressed  by  that  unfortunate    Queeu's  son. 
James,  11  monarch  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  both  in  condi-mnalion  and  praise,  that. 
if  he  did  nothing  for  his  unhappy  mother  whiUt  alive,  he  certainly  exhibited  his 
gratitude  after  her  execution  tu  those  who  had  rendered  her  aesistonce.      On  his 
entry  into  London  in  IGU3  he  showed  his  great  respect  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  by 
going  direct  to  visit  his  son  at  the  Charter  House,  and  was  conducted  thither  ia 
a  splendid  procession  from  Stamford  Hill  through  Islington.    Being  magnificentlr 
entertained,  he  kept  his  court  there  four  days,  during  which  upwards  of  eighty 
gentlemen  were  knighted.     Nor  did  his  gratitude  rest  with  these  comparatively 
empty  significations.     He  made  his  host  Karl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
his  Household,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  Kuight  of  the  Garter.     Here  ve 
conclude  the  second  period  of  our  history. 

In  looking  at  the  respective  characters  of  the  two  individuals  who  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  annals  of  the  Charter  House,  one  cannot  avoid  being  fotribly 
struck  by  the  contrast  Iwtwcen  the  chivalryof  War  and  Bloodshed,  and  that  of  Pc»« 
and  Benevolence.  A  truly  noble-hearted  ami  high-principled  man  was  Sir  Walter 
Manny;  yet  all  his  admirable  qualities,  and  those  of  men  like  him,  aerved  but  to 
shed  a  deceitful  glare  over  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  that  tracked  their  patfa, 
or  at  best  to  alleviate  the  woes  they  themfiolvcs  made.  How  different  the  chivalry 
of  Thomas  Sutton!  Even  whilst  with  steady  far-sighted  economy  he  went  oa 
heaping  up  the  riches  that  were  to  gladden  Uic  hearts  of  hundreds  through  geiw* 
ration  after  generation, — instead  of  blood  or  tears,  the  sighs  of  breaking  hearts,  of 
the  curses  of  despairing  ones,  he  left  behind  hira  the  natural  blessings  that  fbtloV 
in  the  trd.in  of  united  wealth,  industry,  and  honour.  He  was,  in  every  sense  bat 
the  fighting  one,  a  perfect  knight.  It  is  true  he  thought  to  please  God  rather  by 
helping  to  keep  his  creatures  alive  than  by  saying  masses  for  Uiero  when  dmd; 
it  is  no  less  so  that  bis  devotion  to  the  sex  exhibited  itself  roerel}-  in  his  arran^ 
ments  for  giving  th>Lrui  better  husbands,  suns,  and  parents;  and.  lastly,  his  "as- 
spotted  honour"  was  only  known  by  the  somewhat  vulgar  characteristic  that  made 
his  worrl  as  acceptable  as  his  bond.  Yet.  as  the  sagacious  discovery  has  l>ecn  made, 
and.  to  a  considerable  extent  of  late  years,  generally  admitted,  that  to  educatf 
and  feed  men  is  better  than  to  cut  them  down  or  blow  them  up,  wc  do  not  antiei- 
piite  much  objection  to  our  remark  that  Thomas  Sutton  was  alike  an  ornament  b> 
the  knightly,  philanthropie,  and  mercantile  characters.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  slio 
a  brave  man,— we  do  not  mean  In  amoral  sense  merely. that  it  cvidcut:  nogrrii 
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worlc  was  c%'cr  rnndurtctl  through  half  the  diHirultics  that  attended  the  establish- 
ment or  the  Charter  House  hosjntal  and  ficliool,  withuut  a  great  deal  of  that 
truest  kiud  of  courage, — but  in  the  niu.rtial  sense  he  achieved  sonic  reputation  ; 
>r,  on  the  breaking  out  of  (he  northern  rcbellian  in  1569,  he  was  appointed 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  North  during  life;  and  in  1573  he  com- 
manded in  person  one  of  the  batteries  cni])loycd  in  the  reduction  of  Edinburgh 
tie.  Prior  to  this  period  the  events  of  his  life  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 
Ho  was  born  at  Knaith,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  15:51 ,  bis  father  being  steward 
of  thv  courts  bt'tuiiging  to  the  cor[)oration  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  He  is  sup|>c)ee.l, 
to  have  receired  hia  education  at  Ktoo  and  Cambridge,  to  have  removed  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  there  entered  himself  as  a  student^  and  then  to  have 
travelled  abroad  for  some  years,  acquiring  In  the  chief  countries  of  the  Continent 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  rommorcial  policy  and  different  language*: 
information  that  contributed  greatly  to  his  ultimate  prosperity.  He  returned  in 
1562,  when  he  found  himself  Joint  heir  with  hia  mother  to  considerable  property, 
left  by  the  elder  Sutton,  who  died  in  1 556.  He  appears  now  to  liave  been  retained 
for  some  time  about  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Nurfolk,  both  of  them  subsequent 

! possessors  of  the  Charter  House, — a  curious  coincidence,  unless,  what  is  very  pro- 
liablc,  his  connection  with  the  Duku  led  tu  a  similar  connection  with  the  Duke's  son, 
the  Earl  of  Sulfolk,  from  whom  he  afterwards  purchasod  the  Charter  House.  By 
the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  the  appointment  we  have  before 
mentioned.  The  first  great  source  of  Sir  Thomas's  wealth  was  the  lease  that  he  ob- 
tained of  the  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  near  Newcastle,  wherein  several 
fine  veins  of  coal  were  discovered,  and  worked  so  advantageously,  that  in  a  few  years 

» fifty  thousand  ])ounda  profit,  it  is  said,  was  made.    In  1582  he  married  Klizabctfa, 
widow  of  John  Dudley,  of  Stoke  Neivington;  a  lady  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
passage  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him  that  has  been  jireserved,  was  liajipily  suited  to 
him.     The  passage  is  as  follows:— -"  There  is  in  all  of  the  wheat  dressed  fifteen 
quarters   three  bushels   since   you  went,  and  now   they  are   about  your   best 
^wheat :  good  Mr.  Sutton,  I  beseech  you  remember  the  first  for  the  poor  folk,  an<l 
^Mlod  will  reward  you."     Their  town  residence  at  this  j>eriod  was  an  ancient  stone 
^Bnansion  at  Broken  Wharf,  formerly  jwsavssed  by  lii»  patronn,  the  Norfolk  family. 
jVAbout  or  soon  aflcr  his  marriage  he  commenced  his  niercantile    pursuits,   and 
rapidly  achieved  an  immense  fortune.     There  is  an  intereating  tradition  attached 
to  the  Charter  House,  of  an  important  connection  between  SutUm  and  the  delay- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  unable  to  sail  at  the  time  arranged, 
owing  to  the  return  by  the  Bank  of  Genoa  of  certain  bills  of  the  Spanish  king's. 

I  This  affair  was  managed  by  an  Englishman  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  has  had 
the  honuur  of  it,  but  certainly  without  any  just  claim,  as  he  had  been  dead  somd 
years  prior  to  the  event.  There  Is  every  probability  therefore  that  the  Charter 
House  is  right  in  attributing  the  affair  to  the  inQuencc  of  Sutton,  unquestion- 
ably the  richest  merchant  of  his  day.  And  he  had  to  pay  dearly  fur  the  reputa- 
tion he  thus  obtained,  for  his  friends  and  acquaintances  seem  tu  have  turned 
their  intimacy  to  the  best  account.  Piles  of  unpaid  bonds  yet  exist  among  his 
ipers  which  had  their  origin  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  letters  from 
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pcnoas  who,  as  Malculm  justly  observes,  »ccm  "  to  have  considered  him  a  mere 
dutnrd,  ready  to  thruw  hU  guld  to  avert  the  threats  of  Heaven's  vengeance  lluf 
lavished  on  him  in  case  of  his  denial.*'  Htirc  is  a  specinieo  of  the  sort  ofminiB 
Sir  Thoiniui  SutLuii  was  accustooicd  to  receive  vrbcii  be  did  not  chooao  to  knri 
his  money-  It  is  an  oxtract  from  a  letter  written  l>j  one  Anne  Lawrcorv:— 
"  Bcfow  I  knew  you,  report  gave  me  much  assurance  of  your  ChriHtian  dtspga- 
tion,  which  emboldened  inc  to  be  a  suitor  unto  you   for  the  lending  me  tn 

hundred  pounds,  ae<juainting  you  with  my  oceasiona  to  use  the  same Afld 

because  I  now  conceive  you  arc  too  worldly  affected,  or  else  too  much  dniinia 
carried  away  by  the  persuasions  of  .some  from  doing  ihut  good  wliiLrt  yuQ  i» 
living  which  in  the  end  will  bo  best  fur  yourself,  I  have,  chiefly  for  yuar  goad 
and  ])artly  for  my  own,  wrote  this,  ivhich  1  pray  you  read  and  consider  wdloT, 
for  it  is  truth  without  dissimulation,  and  such  as,  if  the  eyes  of  your  soul  bea^ 
stark  blind,  the  cars  of  your  heart  quite  deaf,  and  your  consdcnce  scaled  npts 
sin,  you  shall  find  to  be  better  Iroasure,  by  mc  a  poor  gentlewoman  and  a  miid 
willingly  gathered  to  bestow  on  you,  than  such  as  1  desired  to  borrow  of  yon,  or 
all  the  like  this  world  affords."  This  bashful  maid  and  humble-minded  gcull^ 
woman  then  proceeds  to  favour  the  wicked  Sir  Thomas  with  a  iiuinber  afqwabf 
tiuns  from  Scripture,  amusing,  like  the  rest  of  her  letter,  from  the  consunmilc 
impudence  of  their  application.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  her  epistle  a  cm]ic 
of  parables  are  introduced,  of  which  we  tranacrilw  the  last : — "  There  ww  » 
country/'  she  says,  "  where  the  commons  did  choose  their  King,  and  at  thor 
pleasure  would  banish  him  into  a  far  countr)-  almost  naked  ;  but  on«  Ei>$> 
more  wise  than  the  rest,  so  soon  as  he  was  chosen,  sent  continued  proviufl 
into  that  country  where  he  should  go;  that,  when  his  own  people  did  baniifc 
iuDi,  he  might  be  royally  received,  and  live  most  princely  there.  Evni  » 
you  uiuy  nnw  provide  in  this  world,  that,  when  Death  comes  for  you.  CoJ. 
his  angels  and  saints,  may  joyfully  receive  you  into  heaven  ;  whereftre 
without  furthiM-  delay  tender  your  own  soul's  good;  live  godly,  and  rcmcmbtl 
that  death  will  steal  upon  you  as  a  thief;  also  that  the  late  I^ord  Treasurer,  i>l» 
no  doubt  hoped  to  live  as  long  as  you,  was  suddenly  sent  for.  I  need  nol  leU 
you  that  Sir  John  Spencer"  (the  rich  Spencer)  "  is  dead,  who  if  before  be  dicdlmi 
given  away  but  the  twentieth  part  of  his  worldly  wealth  to  the  poor  and  natif 
members  of  ("hrist,  had  doni?  a  heavenly  deed  upon  earth,  for  which  his  wul 
woukl  now  undoubtedly  have  had  a  heavenly  reward,"  &c.  This  to  the  man  cf 
whom  Fuller  says,  "  I  can  confidently  affirm,  from  the  mouth  of  one  that  hoarii* 
frum  i\  rrodtble  witness,  who  heard  it  himself  and  told  it  me,  Mr.  S  usiil  oflea 
to  repair  unto  a  private  gni-den,  where  he  poured  forth  his  prayers  to  GodtBuJ 
was  frequently  overheard  to  use  this  expression: — *I*rd.  thou  hast  given  me« 
large  and  liberal  CBtale;  give  me  also  a  heart  to  make  use  thereof!'  "— w  lothc 
man  who  was  accustomed  in  ilear  years  of  grain  to  buy  large  quantities,  aodtl'*' 
retail  it  again  at  lower  prices  to  the  poor!  A  letter  of  a  dilTercnt  kind  wUl  1* 
ruaJ  with  interest,  were  it  cmly  for  the  fart  Btated  in  it : — ■'  Right  Worshipful,— I 
am  a  musician,  who  formerly  have  brtmght  up  noblemen's  daughters,  as  Wl 
knights'  and  gentlemen's  daughters,  in  the  art  of  music;  who  through  a  \oH 
cimtinuonce  of  sickness  (my  scholars,  which  were  my  only  stay  and  »oicm»» 
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leuauce,  being  long  since  ilepartcU  into  the  country  aiiJ  uot  yd  returneJ)  am  fgr 
vrant  of  scholars  brought  into  such  pincliing  ])c>nury  us  that  1  am  not  able  to  pro- 
tect niyettlf,  niucli  less  my  wife  and  children.  And,  hearing  of  the  generous  rii|>urt 
of  your  worship's  trorthinees  and  wortliy  dispoaition  totoards  distressed  i/ent'emcn, 
to  scholars  ami  mm  of  art.  chose  rather  to  set  my  sorrows  to  sale  to  so  worshipful 
a  gentleman  as  yourself,  being  endued  with  wisdom,  oiercy,  and  charitablo 
commiseration,  than  to  brcalt  forth  my  miseries  to  any  inferior  person.  Thus 
craving  your  worship's  patience  for  this  very  bold  attempt,  not  without  bhisliing 
chocks,  I  ceasu.  John  Hardingo,  I  Gil."  Tho  ix'sult  is  uot  known;  but  who  can 
doubt  but  that  such  a  letter  to  such  a  man  would  be  as  successful  as  the  writer 
could  have  dared  to  hope?  Among  other  applications  mentioned  by  Malcolm, 
one  prays  for  assistancic  in  his  marriage,  a  second  to  prevent  her  brother's  dead 
body  from  being  arrested  for  debt,  a  third  oflcra  to  shed  his  blood  In  retum,  and 

ia  fourth,  a  shipwrecked  man,  solicits  relief  between  two  scraps  of  Latin.  Among 
the  borrowers  we  may  mention  her  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  for  one 
iundred  pounds.  The  gratitude  of  those  Sir  Thomas  had  obliged  found  some 
peculiar  modes  of  development.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  frequent  suil«r, 
aomtitimes  for  as  little  as  fifty  pouiidB,  ordered  his  parkkeeper  tu  send  bim  during 
lia  lifetime  a  buck  in  summer  and  a  due  in  winter;  whilst  a  poor  gardener 
tturncd  poet  for  the  occasion,  and  sent  him  the  following  lines: — 

"  Flsnt.  I^rcl,  in  liim  the  tree  of  godly  life. 

Hedge  him  about  with  thy  strong  fence  of  faith  j 
And  if  iL  )ilmue  tlioe  \af  Uiy  |>ninii)g-knirc, 

Lest  tltnl,  O  I>iird,  as  a  good  gardener  sailh. 
If  siickrrv  draw  the  sap  from  boiiglis  on  higli. 
The  tup  of  troe  in  time  pvrliaii*  may  di<^'' 

In  May,  IGI 1 ,  all  that  large  class  of  persons  who  took  such  a  kindly  interest 

Sir  Thomas's  affairs,  and  who,  above  all,  were  greatly  truublcd  as  to  the  dis- 

sal  of  his  money,  had  their  aoxicties  allayed  by  the  news  that  he  was  about  to 

fcatablish  a  magniflt-ent  charitable  institution.     On  the  9th  of  that  month  he  pur- 

fchascd  the  Charter  House  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  his  relatives,  for  thirteen 

thousand  pounds ;  but  his  kind  friends  had  not  done  with  him  even  then.    No  sooner 

iad  he  taken  possession  of  the  place  but  the  Lady  Berkeley  solicited  perniiBsion 

for  herself  and  ten  servants  to  reside  there  during  the  summer  months,  as  bhe 

found  her  house  in  Barbican  too  close  and  unhealthy  for  the  season !    Sir  Thomas, 

after  great  delays  and  much  anxiety,  bad  obtained,  in  IGO'3,  an  ait  of  Parliament 

for  the  erection  of  his  hospital  and  Bchuol  at  llaltingbury  Uouchci-s,  Essex,  which 

>lacc  he  had  first  chosen.     On  the  alteration  of  the  site,  fresh  delay  took  placOi 

tnd  he  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition  ;  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  yay 

ir  the  king's  charter  of  incorporation;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  ])ron»iscd  iitfluencc 

Dcing  considered  in  fixing  the  amount  of  tho  purchase- money.  He  had  intended  to 

jave  made  himself  the  first  governor  of  the  institution  ;  but  tlic  inlinnities  of  age 

fwerc  now  fast  increasing  upon  him :  su  he  named  the  Hev.  John  Hutton,  vicar  of 

XiitLlebury,  in  Essex,  to  the  office.     A  slow  fever  about  the  same  time  seizing 

htm,  he  made  haate  to  arrange  the  uHalrs  of  the  hospital  on  a  safe  and  prosperous 

■  foundation.     On  the  Ist  of  November  he  conveyed  all  the  estates  siiecified  in  the 
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letters  patent,  vhich  not  only  included  the  Charter  Home  itself,  but  also  up- 
wards  oi'  twenty  manors  and  Iordiihi[)H,  with  maay  other  valuable  estates,  in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Lincoln,  VVilts,  Canilindgc,  and  MiddleseXj  to  the  go- 
vemnrs,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital.  Well  might  Fuller  call  this  gift  "  the 
masterpiece  of  Protestant  Knglish  charity!"  On  the  day  following  he  completed 
his  will,  in  which,  among  other  items,  watt  one  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the 
Queen,  "most  humbly  beseeching  her  to  stand  a  good  and  gracious  lady  to  his 
poor  wife."  This  of  counce  was  written  before  IG02,  for  iu  that  year  Mrs.  Snttoo 
died.  Sir  Thomas  himsolf  died  at  Hackney,  on  the  12th  of  December.  161 1 ,  aged 
seventy-nine  years,  liis  body  was  embalmed  ;  and  Ncwcomb,  in  hia  *  Reper- 
torium,*  says  that  six  thousand  persons  attended  the  funeral,  and  that  the 
procession  from  Dr.  Law's  house  in  Paternoster  Row,  where  the  corpse  had 
been  rested,  to  Christ  Church  (where  he  was  temporarily  interred  during  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chapel  of  the  hospital),  lasted  six  hours.  A  splendid  feast  was  sub* 
sequently  given  by  his  executors  at  Stationers'  Hall,  which  cost  £159  9.t.  lOrf. 
In  March,  161 S,  the  remains  were  removed  to  the  sjjot  whore  they  now 
tinally  repose,  and  burled  in  a  vault  beneath  a  magnificent   tomb  ;  the  work 


[Sultan'i   Monuntent,  diarfor  Hadw.l 


of  Nicholas  Stone  and  others,  and  designed  by  Stone  in  conjunction  wilh 
Bernard  Jansen,  a  Dutch  architect.  The  former  was  the  most  eminent  soilptflr 
of  James's  reign,  and  had  no  unimportant  share  in  the  building  of  the  bcsa- 


tiful  Banqueting  House  at  AMiitehall.*  Although  Sir  Thomas  had  talti-n 
every  precaution  to  en»ure  the  appropriation  of  hi»  estates  to  the  purposes  he 
had  pointed  out  (he  had  nine  witnoftses  for  instance  to  the  principal  dmrunient), 
yet  scarcely  was  he  in  his  grave  before  Simon  Baxter,  his  nephew  and  heir-at- 
law,  who  had  been  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral,  laid  claim  to  all  the  property 
settled  u|>on  the  Hospital,  and  attempted  to  gain  potisession  uf  the  Charter 
House,  but  was  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  jxirter.  He  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  courts  of  law  :  from  the  Privy  Council,  to  whom  Baxter  had  pru- 
scnted  a  petition,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  courtH, 
and  lastly  to  the  Exchequer  Court,  where  it  was  argued  before  the  twelve 
judges,  and  a  final  verdict  given  in  favour  of  the  Hospital.  Doubtk-ss  this  was  a 
Just  verdict,  but.  to  show  how  diiricult  it  was  to  obtain  juKtice  even  at  the  period  in 
question,  we  may  ob«cr\'e  that  the  rebult  was  in  some  covert  way  connected  with  a 
gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  governors  to  King  James,  under  the  assigned 
reason  of  appropriating  it  towards  the  repairs  of  liencick  BrUlye.  Tht  Governors 
held  their  fimt  meeting  on  the  3<lth  of  June,  1G13,  when  the  ncccssar}'  arrange- 
ments for  the  commencement  of  the  practical  purposes  of  the  institution  were 
devised.  Of  these  governors  there  are  sixteen  in  number  including  the  master, 
and  ihey  exercise  the  entire  direction ;  they  form  a  body  corporate.  Vacancies 
are  filled  up  by  the  other  governors.  They  present  to  the  hospital  and 
school  in  rotation.  The  principal  officers  are  the  Master,  Preacher,  Master 
of  the  School.  Registrar  (who  is  also  the  Receiver  and  Steward  of  the  Courts), 
Reader  (who  is  also  the  Librarian),  Writing  Master,  Resident  Medical  Officer, 

■  The  bill  iDDt  [q  vn  ih?  comptetion  of  tbe  work  U  a  ciuioui,  and  wo  Ifatnk  nol  uniuicmling,  docunMnl 
W«  ibcrrrvre  b««  [i«tii«nbe  ll : — 

C.   t.     4t. 

For  the  enriching  within  the  urc-h •        .SOU 

For  Iha  two  cmptiiiu 10    00 

For  the  hat  cnplul* .      lU     0     0 

For  bii  (SiUltoti'i)  plclurv  anil  hii  rn»\  KL  hU  feet        .  .         .         •         .      10    0     0 

For  \kt  Iwu  boy*,  Labour  kiirl  Rol ■         •         .       9    U     0 

For  the  two  pUulcn.  cuTfrd  thrM  iiilM  apiece. fl     0    U 

For  the  Itirvc  pieliir«i,  Pailli,  Ho|>c,  %aA  Charity  •         ■         ■  .     19     0    0 

For  Uto  utni 000 

Fur  ihc  two  capital 800 

For  thoilurjDvrr  th«f  orniceCa  preacher  addrnaiaganuroetouBconfTeittfion)      ID    0    0 

For  rnriciLlnit  uiidrr  the  conijro S    0    0 

For  iho  IHo  l)calh*«  hrad*  anil  oiip  Chenihim'*  h«nit    .  .  .  .        S     0     0 

For  nt»r%  i>ni|  othrr  How^ra,  and  vuricliltig  .  •         •         •         .600 

For  palntlRjf  and  jfllding  .         .         .         •         ■  •         •         •         .In     00 

For  uarryiiii;  ihL'  wuik.  atjd  (elttnic  ivitli  cranipi  orirtin,  limf,  ajid  brieka  ,10  0  0 
For  working  uf  tlie  muoiiry  ui  alabaiilar    >  .  ■  •  •  •  .AOOO 

For  wnrkin.);  the  gU  foluaiiia   •         •         •         •         •         ■         >         •  .IB    00 

For  iowiiig  ihr  hard  atone        .         .         .         •         •         ■         •         •         .10    00 

for  working  and  pc'linhiiJK  fi»»  rauct  pHaaten 10    0     0 

for  working  aiiJ  pij|i«binit  th*  lover  of  ranee      .  ,  ,  .  .  .800 

t'or  worhiag,  nibbiii|(,  and  potinhinf;  all  1hi»  LabLm,  both  of  tlDM  atui  touch     .      10     0     0 

For  aiaty  feel  of  niuc^,  at  Lti<.  a  fool •         .     30    0    0 

For  Hb'htyfcM  of  touch 4000 

For  ntup  load*  of  alabiisivr,  at  6J.  a  load  wHh  tho  canjiiv  •  •  •  .  64  0  0 
For  wii(khi)[  and  poli«hing  th«  lodgor  .  ■  •>•  •  ■  •10  00 
For  Ihirl)  f«et  orpiti-t-.  at'ito.  Bdafoot 3  19     0 
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Organist,  Mauvi])lD  or  House  Steward,  ami  Surrcyor.  The  peosionvn  tie 
cigiity  in  numbvr.  Ihc  schulars  rurt}'-fuur.  No  oac  caa  be  ailtnittcd  to  tilt:  fonoc? 
class  under  the  age  of  fifl)'  ycarb  unless  maim*xl  in  war.  and  only  thoeo  whutun 
been  housekeopcm  aru  eligible.  They  are  amply  dieted,  they  tiave  each  itqu- 
rate  apartment  with  projKT  iitu^ndanet,  and  are  allowed  about  twenty-five  jxmuiiIi 
a.  year  for  clothes,  &c.  Uoys  are  admitted  into  the  school  between  the  ages  of  Ua 
and  fourteen  years,  receive  an  excellent  education,  as  the  numerous  cxoJkai 
•cholar*  it  has  sent  forth  may  testify,  and  when  properly  qualified  are  »eut  U 
the  University,  where  Iwcnty-nine  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  eighty  pound*  p«r 
annum  are  provided.  In  uther  cases  an  apprentice  fee  is  given;  one  instanceii 
curioua :  Henry  Siddons  was  apprenticed  bv  the  Charter  House  to  his  uncle  Mr. 
J.  P.  Kemblc,  "  to  learn  the  liialrioiiic  art  and  mystery." 

The    principal   buildings  of  the  existing    Charter  Uouse  ore  the  Hall,  lie 
Chapel,  the  School-room  in  the  centre  of  the  extcn»ve  play<ground,  the  Evi- 
dence-room, the  Old  and  the  New  Governors'  rooms,  the  Old  Cuurt-room.  inJ 
the  numerous  buildings  required  for  the  aucommodation  of  the  pcnsioDeraud 
boys,  which  are  disposed  round  throe  quadrangles  or  courts  of  varying  size.    Of 
these,  the  School-room  requires  no  jiarlieular  notice,  and    the  Kvidcace-roM 
we  could   not  obtain  admittance    to,  all    Jic  valuable  documents  of  tho  oU' 
blishment  being  there  preserved.     Passing  through  the  outer  gate  in  Chutia 
House  Square,  the  pediment  of  which  is    supported  by  two  lions  with  aerdii. 
the  DuVe  of  Norfolk's  badge,  we  have  on  the  right  the  view  seen  at  ihebrtJ 
of  this  paper,  and  before  us  the  way  to  the  quadrangles  before  mentioned  w^ 
the  pensioners  and  the  boys  arc  lodged.     Beyond  the  itmer  gateway  shem  >i 
our  engraving,  tu    which  wu  have  referred,  is  the  great  Hall,  on  die  oppoiit« 
side  of  a  court,  and  near  it,  to  the  right,  the  Chapel.     The  Hall  is  connwU'l 
with  the  old  ncfectory.  which  is  still  used  for  a  similar  pur|K>ae,  though  »itli 
somewhat  more  genial  fare,  by   the  jiensioncrs,   and  with    the   cloisters,  wbnc 
the  poor  Carthusians  were  confined  during  tho  short   period  preceding  i^ir 
torture   and   death.     It  is  suppo8«d  to   have  been   built  during    the  w'^'"" 
Henry   VUI.,  nu  doubt  by  Sir  Kdwnrd  North,   and  to  have   been  afterffB^ 
fitted    up   by    the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  a   bani{ueting-ruom.     The    centre  'f 
tho  ceiling  is  n  lolly  semicircular  vaulted  roof,  the  sides  are  flat  and  supiwitid 
by  massy  onkcn  brackets  or  timbers.     A  gallery  runs  along  one  side,  and  art* 
the  northern  end,  where  it  is  supported  on  taryalidcs  resting  on  ahandaotBC  bcbcB' 
In   the  oriel  windows  are  some  pieces  of  stained  glass  with  various  anna-   Tbc 
clii mil ey- piece  in  tho  centre  is  curious — above  it  are  Sutton's  anius,  very  gsi;'«il* 
paint  and  gilding,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a,  mounted  piece  of  canuun,' 
allusion  most  probably  to  Sutton's  ofBce  and  services  at  the  siege  of  Edinbiti^ 
of  which  perhaps  the  aO-erwards  peaceful  citizen  was  not  a  little  proiid.    Fn?"' 
the  hall  we  pass  into  a  kind  of  vestibule,  with  a  vcrj-  wide  and  most  clatwri^'l' 
decorated  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Governors'  rooms  on  the  right,  and  a  paas^ 
in  front,  lined  on  the  pavement  with  tombstones,  which  leads  to  the  chaiwl   Tl'" 
is  of  irregular  shape  and  very  heterogeneous  composition.    The  enlranve  isofti"' 
miserable  style  of  James's  reign,  whilst  the  porch,  projecting  into  the  chapel- "^^ 
which  it  opens,  lias  a  very  fine  vaulted  and  groined  roof,  nearly  if  not  quitccocv*' 
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ffith  the  first  foundation  of  the  monastery.  The  intersections  of  the  f^ins  arc 
carved  to  represent  an  angcl^  and  instrumenta  of  penance  now  happily  unknowr. 
Above  this,  forming  the  baseraeut  of  the  cha|*el  turret,  is  a  part  of  the  old 
tower  of  the  Carthusian  Chapel,  etill  *up[iorted  in  the  exterior  by  a  strong 
buttress.  Sutton's  monument  is  in  a  very  dark  comer,  nearly  facing  us,  but 
at  once  strikes  uttention  by  the  colouru  and  the  gilded  spikes  of  the  railings 
in  front."  Near  hia  monument  is  a  tablet  tu  Uie  memory  of  Dr.  John  Pepusch, 
the  celebrated  mimician,  who  was  organiat  here.  The  organ  gallcr)*  is  a  moat 
elaborate  affair,  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  helmets,  armour,  flags,  drums, 
[uiis,  masks,  churubinis,  coats  of  arms,  heads,  harps,  guitars,  and  composite  capi- 
'tals  without  Klmfts,  on  a  kind  of  termini.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  owe 
J  this  brilliant  design  also  to  the  geniuses  of  the  reign  of  the  British  Solomon. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  building  without  is  a  door  leading  to  a  wetl-staircase* 
that  by  giddy  turns  introduces  us  to  the  (Kvidcncr)  room  now  used  to  keep  the 
archives  of  the  hospital ;  the  ceiling  is  beautifully  ribbed,  and  the  centre  stone 
TCprcacnts  a  large  rose  enclosing  I.  H.  S.*'f  The  master's  house  inrludea  a  h&ml- 
somc  suite  of  apartments,  among  which  is  the  (lovcmors*  room,  so  called  from  its 
being  used  as  their  place  uf  meeting.  Hero  are  portraits  of  Charles  II. ;  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon;  William  Earl  of  Craven  (the  lover  of  the  Empress  Palatine) 
in  complete  armour,  a  romantic- looking  portrait  of  a  romantic-minded  man ;  George 

IVillicrs,  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  perfect  an  opposite  in  appearnnce  as  in 
character  to  the  last ;  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  (the  author  of '  The  Characteristics  *) ;  Dr.  Burnet ;  and 
Sutton  himself,  a  venerable- looking  man.     The  jiurtrait  of  the  author  of  the 
_•  Theory  of  the  Karth'  is  a  very  fine  one,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.     Buniet  was 
[aster  of  the  Charter  House,  and  distinguished  himself  whilst  in  office  by  his 
Jccea&ful  resistance  to  James  11.,  when  the  l;>tter  strove  to  intrude  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic into  the  establishment.     The  old  Court  Room  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Charter  House,  and  has  just  been  entirely  restored  to  its  pristine 
■magnificence.     A  single  gUun-e  at    this  beautiful  room  is  enough  to  recall  the 
memory  of  the  time  when  the  stately  Virgin  Vueen  trod  its  Iloor,  attended  by  her 
magnificent  tlmmg  of  courtiers,  warriors,  and  statesmen  ; — fur,  visitor  though  she 
ras,  she  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  abating  one  jot  of  her  regal  dignity  under 
ny  circumstances.     The  ceiling  is  very  rich  with  its  gilded  pvndanta  and  fine 
tncco-work  and  painting.     Its  walls  arc  hung  with  tapestry,  which  is  however 
rcry  much  faded.     The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  room  is  the  lofty  archi- 
ctural  chinincy-piece.   with   paintings   in    different-shaped    panels,   of  wldch 
ic  three  called  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  arc  positively  extraordinary  works 
)f  art.     They  are  designed  in  a  very  pure  style,  and  correctly  drawn.     Who 
ras  their   author  it  is   iinpossible  to  say;    but  they  are  worthy  of  Holbein, 
[Bnd  not  unlike  his  style     In  this  room  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  has 
ig  been  accustomed  to  be  held,  on  the  I'ith  of  December,  when,  among  other 
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XXXIV— ST.  JOHN'S  GATE. 


rWHEN  Samuel  Jolinson  first  saw  St.  John's  Gnte  he  *•  bebeld  it  with  reverence/' 
as  be  BubBequcntly  told  liia  amuHing  biographer,  Boswell.  But  Boswell  gives  bis 
own  interprctatioa  of  the  chum  of  this  reverence.  St.  John's  Gate,  he  Baya^ 
was  the  place  where  the  '  Genttemaii'v  Magnzlni;'  was  originally  printed,  and 
he  adds,  "  I  sup|>ONe,  indeed,  liial  every  yoiiiij^  author  hiis  hud  thi:  &uint;  kiud  of 
fevlinjr  for  the  maj^iiziiie  or  periudioul  pablication  which  has  Srst  entertained 
him."  He  contlDiies  with  hnppy  naivet^e,  "  1  mysvlf  reculloct  Buch  icnpreseious 
from  the  '  Seat's  Muguzinc'  "     Mr.  Croker,  in  hin  vahiBlilu  notes  to    BoeweU's 

['Johnson,'  Iish  a  very  rdtional  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation :  "If, 
Mr.  Ko!tn-ell  snpposefl,  Johnson  lcK>ked  at  St.  John's  Gate  aa  the  printiug- 
of  Ca%'e,  surely  a  less  emphatical  term  Ui;»n  reverence  wim)d  have  been 
lore  just.  The  '  Gentlemaa's  Magazine'  had  been  at  this  time,  but  six  yennt 
before  the  public,  aud  its  conti>n(s  were,  until  JohnsoD  himself  contrilnited  to 
improve  it,  entitled  to  anytliin^  rather  than  reverence;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  Johnson's  recereitee  was  exeited  by  the  rocullectioiis  connected  with  tho  an- 
cient gnte  itself,  the  lost  relic  of  the  once  extensive  and  roagniliccnt  priory  of  the 
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heroic  knights  nf  ihc  onlcr  of  St.  John  of  Jeiuttuicni.  supprcsaM  at  the  owolu' 
tion,  and  destroyed  by  successive  dilnpidatious." 

A  century  i»  [lasscd  away  fiincc  John«on,  from  whatever  motive,  beheld  wxih 
reverence  the  old  jjatc  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jenivalem,     There  it  iti 
remains,  iu  a  ijuurter  of  the  town  little  visited,  with  scarcely  another  relic  a 
antiquity  immediately  about  it.     £xtcnsivo  im|irovumenti>  arc  going  forwanii 
its  neighbourhood;  and  it  may  probably  be  one  day  sircjit  away  with  as  rulhl 
A  hand  ns  that  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  blew  up  the  stately  building's  a 
the  hospital  to  |)rocuro  materials  for  his  oivn  palace  in  the  Strand.     May  it  tx 
prcaerved  from  the  most  complete  of  all  destroyers — the  building'  specnlator  I   X  % 
bns  to  UR  n  double  interest.     It  is  the  representative  of  the  days  of  chivalroa 
cnthuiiiaain  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  iiopular  improvement  on  the  other.    Tht 
order,  which  dates  from  the  days  of  Gixlfrry  of  Bouillon,  has  i>erishcd,  even  in 
our  oivti  Lime — an  anumaly  in  the  age  uj)  to  which  it  had  survived.     The  geucnaj 
desire  for  knowledge,  which  gave  birth  tu  tlie  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  is  &ti 
inrreasing  power,  and  oue  whieh  depends  upon  no  splendid  endowmcmts  ami  na 
■tately  mansions  for  its  maintenance  and  ornament     Cave,  the  printer,  iras  the 
vcidcntal  successor  of  (he  Prior  of  the  TTospilftl  of  St.  John.     Bnt,  representing 
the  freedom  of  public  opinion,  he  was  the  natural  successor  of  the  despotic  power 
uf  a  secret  society.     At  any  rale,  the  accident  invests  St  John's  Gale  with  aii 
interest  which  would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it ;  and  in  its  double  character  w 
may  not  be  aahiuniKl  to  behold  it  "  with  i-cvcrenoo."     Before  wc  carry  ourselvei 
and  our  readers  into  the  past,  we  must,  however,  request  their  companionsfarp 
while  wc  examine  what  St.  John's  Gate  now  is.     At  the  head  of  this  p»|«r 
they  have  a  representation  i)f  its  present  external  api>earancc :  but  a  peep  inlu 
the  interior  may  furnish  some  amusing  contrasts  with  the  days  of  the  Edwarli 
and  Hcnrioa, 

Turning  out  of  St.  John's  Street  to  enter  Si.  John's  l*ane — a  narrow  itntt 
which  runs  obliquely  from  that  wide  thoroughfare — the  Gate  presents  itsclfl" 
our  view,  completely  closing  the  road,  and  leaving  a  passage  into  St  John'n 
Square  only  through  the  archway.    The  large  masses  of  stone  of  which  theGaU 
is  com|MJ«ed  are  much  decaycrl;  but  the  grained  arch  has  recently  been  rcriotrJ 
This  restoration,  which  ajipears  to  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  prceerre  H* 
monument  as  public  property,  seems  out  of  character  with  the  purposes  to  irhiA 
the  Gateway  is  devoted.     A  huge  hoard  which  surmounts  the  archway  inrofiD* 
Qs   tl.,it  we   may  here  solace  ourselves  *.viLh  the  Iiospi  tali  lies  of  the  Jcrusslf"* 
Tavern;  and,  that  we  may  undeii>tand  that  the  entertainment  which  may  be  s*^ 
before  us  will  not  bo  subjected  to  any  of  the  original  notions  of  aWincnce  whicn 
a  pilgrim  might  once  have  been  expected  tu  bring  within  these  walls,  a  «iO' 
tlow  of  a  house  or  bulk,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gateway,  displays  all  th*?^ 
attractions  of  buttles  with  golden  labels  of '*  Cordial  Gin,"  "  Pineapple  Rum, 
and  "Real  Cognac."     Wc  pass  under  the  arch,  and  jwrceivo  that  the  modef** 
hospilium  runs  through  the  easteru  side  of  the  Gateway,  and  connects  with  pr^' 
raises  M  cither  end.     \V<:  are  here  invited  "  To  the  Parlour;"  and  we  enter.    /^ 
Cboirortablc  room  is  thai  purlonr,  with  iU  tables  checkered  with  many  a  llquff*"* 
stain;  and  genius  h^  liert  its  due  honours,  for  Dr.  Johnsons  favourite  scat  "^ 
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carefully  pointed  out.     Rut  the  tavern  lias  higher  attractions  than  its  parlour 
fireside  withDr.  Jolinsun's  comer  ;  it  has  a  "  Grand  Hatl."  where  the  "  Knights  of 
Jcruaalem"  still  nsscmblc  in  Bolemn  conclave  every  Monday  evening.    It  was  long 
bofon-'  wc  ventured  to  a»k  whether  any  uninitiated  eyes  might  sec  that  Grand  Hall ; 
but  we  did  take  courage,  and  most  ohliging^ly  were  we  conducted  to  it.     We 
ascended  the  easlcni  turret  hy  a  hrOi\d  staircase  (but  certainly  not  one  of  the  datu 
of  the  original  building),  and  we  wtre  soon  in  the  central  room  of  the  Gateway. 
H  It  is  a  fine  lofty  room,  and,  if  there  be  few  remains  of  ancient  magnificence— no 
elaborate  caT^'ing8.  no  quaint  iniicri|ilions,  nor  "storied  winilows,'* — the  spirit  of 
the  past  has  been  evoked  from  the  ruins  of  the  great  military  order,  to  confer 
dignities  and  splendoura  on  the  peaceful  burghers  who  arc  now  wont  here  to  con- 
gregate.    Banners,  gaudy  with  gob!  and  vermilion,  float  upon  the  walls;  and,  if 
^  the  actual  "  armoury  of  tho  invincible  knights"  be  wauling,  there  arc  two  or  three 
^■cuirasses  which  look  as  grim  and  awful  as  any 
^H  "  BruiMil  ftiniB  Iiung  up  for  inonuuicnu." 

^■Bvarc  the  fine  arts  absent  from  the  decoration  of  this  apartment.     Scnipture 
^HB  here  given  us  a  coloured  t-fligy  of  some  redoubted  Hosjiilaller  ;  and  Painting 
has  lovingly  united  under  tho  same  ceiliog  the  stern  countenance  of  Prior  Duck- 
wra,  the  builder  uf  the  Gate,  and  the  sleek  and  benign  likenesses  of  the  worship- 
ful fuutiders  of  the  modem  Order.     Their  names  may  oue  Jay  have  a  European 
fame,  like  those  of  Fulk  de  Villart't  and  Pierre  d'Aubuiison;  but  in  the  mean 
while  history  records  not  their  exploits,  and  wc  shall  be  silent  as  to  their  names, 
i"     They  are  quiet  lawgivers,  and  not  rampaging  warriors.     They  have  done  the 
Bjiriac  thing  which  poetry  abhors — changed  "  swords  for  ledgers."      Instead  of 
^flccret  oaths  and  terrible  mysteries,  they  invite  all  men  to  enter  their  community 
V||t  the  small  price  of  twopence  each  night.     Instead  of  vain  covenauts  to  drink 
nothing  but  water,  and  rcjotcc  in  a  crust  uf  mouldy  bread,  the  visitor  may  call 
^Ubr  anything  for  which  he  has  the  means  of  payuieat,  even  to  the  delicacies  of 
^^idnoys,  tripe,  and  Welsh  iiibbits.     Tlie  edicts  of  this  happy  brotherhood  arc 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  for  all  men  to  read  ;  and  the  virtuous  regard  which  they 
display  for  the  morals  of  their  community  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
reputed  cxircsscs  of  the  military  Orders      The  code  has  only  four  articles,  and 
one  of  them  is  especially  directed  against  the  singing  of  improper  songs.     Hero 
tlien  is  mirth  without  liven tiuu&ness.  umbitiuu  without  violence,  power  without 
oppression.     When   the  Grand  Master  ascends  the  tlironc  which  is  here  erected 
as  the  best  eminence  to  which  a  Knight  of  Jerusalem   may  now  aspire,  wearing 
his  robes  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  his  great  commnndcrs,  also  in  their  "  weeds 
i|Of  peai-e,'' no  clangour  of  trumiR'ts  rends  the  air;    but  the  mahogany  tables  are 
Iruiiimcd  upon  by  a  hundred  ungauntleted  hands,  and  a  gentle  cloud  of  incense 
rises  from  the  pipes  which  send  forth  their  perfume  from  every  mouth.    Would 
irc  had  i>Lirtakcn  of  tlwt  inspiration  I     After  the  third  hour  the  dimcunions  of  the 
Grand  Hull"  of  the  Jt-rusalem  Tavern  would  have  expanded  into  tho  form  and 
jtroportions  of  the  "Great  Hall"  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John     The  smoke-coloured 
(-■iling  would  have  lifted  itself  up  into  a  groined  roof,  glurious  with  the  heraldry 
jf  many  a  Crusader  or  Knight  of  Rhodes.     The  drowsy  echoes  of"tolde  roJ" 
•' derrydown*'  would  have  melted  into  solemn  strains  of  impassioned  dovo- 
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tion  :  and  the  story  three  times  told,  how  Jenkins  beat  his  wife  and  was  taken  to 
the  police-station,  would  hare  slided  into  a  soft  talc  of  a  Troubadour  discorenng' 
his  lady-love  who  had  followed  him  through  Palestine  as  a  pretty  page.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  the  green  coats  and  the  blue,  the  butcher's  frock  and  the  grocer'i 
apron,  would  have  become  shadowed  into  as  many  black  robes;  and  in  the  veiy 
height  of  our  ecstacy  the  white  cross  would  have  grown  on  every  man's  breast 
out  of  its  symbolical  red  field.  7~hcn  the  ''  order,  order"  of  the  chairman  would 
have  become  a  battle-cry  ;  the  knock  of  his  hammer  would  have  been  the  sound 
of  the  distant  culverin ;  the  hiccups  of  the  far-gone  sipper  of  treble-X  ale  would 
have  represented  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  We  should  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
have  dreamt  a  much  more  vivid  picture  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  than  we  can  hope  to  present  with  the  aid  of  obscure 
chronicles  and  perishing  fragments — the  things  which  the  antiquary  digs  up,  and, 
when  he  has  brought  them  to  light  in  his  erudite  pages,  has  the  satisfaction  to 
be  called  "  one  of  those  industrious  who  arc  only  re-burying  the  dead."  * 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  ardour  of  pilgrimage  was  inflamed  anew, 
there  was  a  hos])ital  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  pil- 
grims, which  had  been  erected  by  Italian  traders,  chiefly  of  Anialfi.     Nearthii 
hospital,  and  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  thej 
erected,  with  the  permission  of  the  Egyptian  Khalif,  a  church  dedicated  to  tbe 
Holy  Virgin,  which  was  usually  called  Sta.  Maria  de  Latina.     In  this  hospital 
abode  an  abbot  and  a  good  number  of  monks,  who  were  of  the  Latin  church,  and 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.     They  devoted  themselves  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  pilgrims,  and  gave  alms  to  those  who  were  poor,  or  had  been 
rifled  by  robbers,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  tax  required  by  the  Moslems  for 
permission  to  visit  the  holy  places.     When  the  number  of  the  pilgrims  became 
so  great  that  the  hospital  was  incai)able  of  receiving  them  all,  the  monks  raised 
another  ho-^j/ithnn  close  by  their  church,  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  a  canonized 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  named  St.  John  Elcemon,  or  the  Compassionate.     At 
the  time  when  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  was  presided  over  by  Gerard,  a  native  of  Provence,* 
man  of  great  uprightness  and  of  exemplary  piety.     His  benevolence  was  of  » 
truly  Christian  character,  and  far  transcended  that  of  his  age  in  general.    When 
the  city  was  taken,  numbers  of  the  wounded  pilgrims  were  received,  and  their 
wounds  tended,  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and   the  pious  Duke  Godfrey,  on 
visiting  them  some  days  afterwards,  heard  nothing  but  the  praises  of  the  good 
Gerard  and  his  monks.     Emboldened  by  the  universal  favour  which  they  enjoyed, 
Gerard  and  his  companions  expressed  their  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Latina,  and  pursue  their  works  of  charity  alone  and 
independently.     Their  desire  met  no  opposition :  they  drew  up  a  rule  for  them- 
selves, to  which  they  made  a  vow  of  obedience  in  presence  of  the  Patriarch,  and 
assumed  as  their  dress  a  black  mantle  with  a  white  cross  on  the  breast.    The 
humility  of  those  Hospitallers  was  extreme.     The  finest  flour  went  to  compoie 
the  food  which   they  gave  to  the  sick  and   poor ;   what  remained  after  they 
were  satisfied,  mingled  with  clay,  was  the  repast  of  the  monks.     As  long  as  the 

■  Hurace  Walpole  (of  Gougb)  iu  a  Letter  to  Cole,  1773. 


brotherhood  were  poor,  Ihcy  continued  in  obedience  to  the  Abbot  of  Sla.  Maria 
de  I^lina,  and  also  paid  titlies  to  the  Patriarch.  But  a  tide  of  wealth  »toon  began 
tu  flow  in  upon  tlu-iii.  Duke  Godfrey,  rnamoured  of  their  virtue,  bestowed  on 
II  Ui»  Ii>rd8hip  uf  Muntboire,  in  Bi-abunt.  with  uU  its  appurtenances;  and  his 
ither  and  successor.  Baldwin,  gave  ihcm  a  share  of  all  the  booty  taken  from 
the  iiiGdek.  Tlu-uu  eiam]*le8  were  followed  by  other  Ctiribiian  princes ;  so  that 
within  the  space  of  a  very  Tow  years  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  was  in  posacssion 
of  numerous  manors  both  in  the  Eaiit  and  in  Europe,  which  were  placed  under 
the  management  of  members  of  their  society. 

It  has  been  observed  thai  *'  I^ondon,  for  some  years  before  tho  Refbnnation,  con- 
tained an  extraordinary  number  of  religious  edifices  and  churdieH.  which  occupied 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area.'  •  The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  wo 
qnolo  makes  an  enumeration  of  the  various  Friaries,  Abbeys.  Priories,  Nunneries, 
CoUeges,  Hospitals  having  resident  Brotherhoods.  Fraternities,  and  Episcopal 
residences,  the  mere  catalogue  of  which  is  a  very  remarkahle  exhibition  of  the 
amazing  wealth  of  the  Church  which  was  assembled  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
miles.  Of  these  the  Priorvof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell,  was  amongst 
the  most  important.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1100  by  Jordan  Briset,  a 
baron  of  the  kingdom,  and  Muriel,  his  wife.  This  was  the  period  of  llio  first 
Crusade,  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  driven  the  infidels  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  elected  the  first  Christian  king  uf  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  some 
forty  years  later  that  tlie  servants  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jcrusaletn 
became  a  military  order  of  monks,  the  iirst  body  of  men  united  by  religious 
vows  who  wielded  the  temporal  sword  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  The  Order, 
in  proceiw  of  time,  became  divided  into  seven  classes,  or  languages — the  Italian, 
German,  Arragonesc,  and  English  ;  with  the  three  great  dialects  of  France,  the 
Froven(;nl.  the  Auvergne,  and  the  common  French.  The  sons  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  Europe  pressed  fur  admission  into  its  ranks.  According  to  their  vows, 
tbey  were  to  be  the  servants  of  the  poor  and  sick,  to  renounce  all  personal  pro> 
perty,  to  preserve  tfirir  chastity,  to  render  implicit  obedience  to  the  superior 
placed  over  them.     When  the  new  brother  was  admitted  he  was  thus  addressed — 

["  Beceive  the  yoke  of  the  Lord :  it  is  easy  and  light,  and  you  shall  find  rest  for 
tt  soul.     We  promise  you  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  a  simple  habit  and  of 
worth.     We  give  you.  your  parents,   and  relations,  a  share  in  the  good 

fiforka  performed  by  our  Order,  and  by  our  brethren,  both  now  and  hereallcr, 
throughout  the  world."  Cuwiirdioe  in  the  field  involved  the  heaviest  disgrace, 
expulsion  from  the  Order;  "  We  place  this  Cross  on  your  breast,  my  brother," 
says  the  ritual  of  admission,  "  that  vou  may  lore  it  with  all  your  heart ;  and  may 

[jrour  right  hand  ever  fight  in  iLi  defence,  and  for  its  preservation!    Should  it 

.ever  hap])on  that,  in  combating  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  you  should 
retreat,  desert  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and  take  to  flight,  you  will  be  stripped 
of  this  truly  holy  sign,  according  to  thif  statutes  and  customs  of  the  Order,  as 
having  broken  tho  vows  you  have  just  taken,  and  you  will  be  cut  ofl"  from  our 

flxxly  as  an  unsound  and  corrupt  member."  Cowurtlicc  was  not  the  vice  of  tho 
Knights  of  St.  John.     For  five  centuries  they  maintained  the  reputation  of  tho 
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moHt  tnilomi table  courage  ;  and  their  heroic  exploits,  with  which  all  Ruro]»erang. 
vrcru  nut  so  much  the  result  of  inilitiirj-  skill  as  of  personal  brarrry  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  darings  and  endurance  by  religious  enthusiasm.     Their  vice*  wet* 
the  natural  consequences  of  enormous  wealth  and  jKtwer.     Pride  and  luxury  uxin 
displayctl   thcmsclTCS   as   their    distinguishing    charartcristirs       Their   imjlw— 
aions  of  sclf-dcninl   came   to   be   looked  uixin   as  mere  formalities,  when  llic» 
richest  doniaios   in  Christendom  wcrt;   poured   into   the  lap  of  the  Order  by 
those  who   in   becoming   brethren   renounced   all    personal   property.      In  th 
thirteenth  century  the  Order  is  reputed  to  have   possessed  nineteen  thoussadl 
manors  in  various  Christian  lands.     'Iliis  was  the  period  of  their  liighest  elei'a- 
tion.     The  century  which  succeeded  the  taking  of  Ascalon  and  Gazn  in   1153 
saw  the  Knights  of  St,  John  everywhere  victorious  against  the  infidels,  and  tri- 
umphant over  the  great  rival  Order  of  the  Templars.     But  the  jealousy  of  tha 
two  Orders  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Christian  power  in 
the  Holy  Land.     Their  mutual  hatred  was  at  the  height,  when  the  HospitallffTB 
sustained  their  iirst  signal  defeat  from  the  Kharismian  Mohammedans,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  subsequent  events,  till  the  cxpnlsioo  of 
the  Christians  from  the  Holy  Land,  have  been  briefly  and  graphirally  namitcci 
in  a  periodical  publication ;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  we  shall 
transfer  the  substance,  and  occasionally  the  words,  of  his  narrative  to  these  pages.* 
The  hatrcil  between  the  rival   Orders  became  so  intense,  that  in  12d9,  sfUx 
many  sanguinary  skirmishes,  they  resolved  to  tr}- their  lances  in  a  pitched  anl 
general  engagement.     The  combat  was  more  terrific  than  any  that  had  boa 
fought  for  many  j'cars  with  the  Muhammcdans.     The  Knights  of  St.  John,  who 
in  the  end  were  the  victory,  gave  no  quarter,  and  scarcely  a  Tcm]>lar  escaped  to 
give  an  account  of  the  affair  to  his  Order.     The  thinned  ranks  of  the  Bed  Cna 
Knights  were,  however,  gradually  filled  by  the  arrival  of  brethren  ftom  Europe, 
and  the  presence  of  a  new  c<mimon  enemy,  more  ferocious  than  any  they  bad 
hitherto  contended  with,  obliged  the  two  Orders  to  suspend  their  hostilities  vA 
co-operate  for  mutual  preservation.     In  tho  »-ar  that  ensuetl,  though  obli^xlta 
give  way  in  all  directions  before  an  immoasuraUe  superiority  of  numbers,  ibd 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  those  of  the  lied  Cross,  fought  with  all  their  ancinit 
valour.    Ninety  Ilogpitallcrs  long  defended  the  fortress  of  Azotus.  and,  wheal))' 
Mamlukcs  of  Bendocdar  carried  the  jtlacc  by  assault,  they  walked  over  tbo  dnJ 
bodies  of  the  last  of  those  gallant  knighta.     Saphoury  was  defen(U-d  by  a  mmM 
fcand  of  Templars  who  were  equally  brave,  and  also  fell  to  a  man-    The  cooquff- 
ing  ManilukcB  took  Nazareth,  Casarca,  Tyre,  Jaffa,  Antioch,  mid  other  pIse* 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very  gales  of  Acre,  the  strongest  fortress  sirf 
the  main  stay  uf  the  Christians  in  the  Kast.     The  progress  of  tho  Mohaminedss* 
was  checked  for  a  while  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  crusaders  from  Kurope,  snt!  I'? 
the  valour  and  slcill  of  I'rince  Eilward  of  England  (afterwards  Edward  I,},  ah" 
alYer  obtaining  suveral  victories  over  them,  concluded  a  treaty  in  1272,  whii^ 
■ecured  to  the  Christians  a  ten  years'  peace.     But  in  1*287  the  cloodofW 
again  burst  upon  the  few  places  that  remained  in  tlte  possession  of  the  Euroi'fuw 
and  by  l'29l  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  v.m  euablcd  to  lay  siege  to  Aero,  llie  la*'  "* 

■  HuiUiry  of  Uui  Ki.iKUb  o(  Malta,  iji  ibe  '  Ptnnj  Magutue'  for  INK. 
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lK>ir  »trunghutd8,  which,  however,    tli<l    not    fall    until    the  military  Ordcra    uf 
JCnighty  wc-ru  ncurly  uxtcrminntt^,  and  iimny  thouiiands  of  tlic  Mauilukva  had 

tttcD  the  dust.    At  the  moment  of  crisis,  while  thu  Muhamiiicdans  were  rushing 
the  breaches,  the  Ktiiglits  of  St.  John,  headed  l>y  tlieir  Grand  Master,  Kccrclly 
teft  the  rily,  ami,  Blcalinj^  in  the  enemy's  rear,  ruBhed  into  his  cam]>.   The  Siihnn, 
kwcrcr,  vras  not  taken  by  Bnri>ri8c;  a  host  of  Miimluket)  met  the  devoted  band. 
nrHo  at  that  instant  received  the  discouraging  news  that  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars  had  fallen,  together  with  nearly  all  his  Knights,  and  lliat  Acre  was  in 
jKMscvaion  of  the  infidels.    They  then  turned  thoir  steps  towards  the  Mca,  fighting 
all  [he  way,  and  on  the  shore  tliey  found  a  siiiall  boat  into  which  they  threw 
themselves.     A  large  vcwicl  was   not  requisite— only  seven  Knights  remained 
tUvc.    This  su<l  remnant  of  a  numerous  body  lied  for  refuge  to  Cyprus,  which 
Jtlaod  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  prince;  and,  though  a  handful  of  Templars 
for  a  short  time  renewed  the  hopeless  struggle,  the  Holy  Land  was  lost  with  the 
Wl  of  Acre  and  the  departure  of  the  Hospitallers.     Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Limisao,  in  Cyjirus,  the  Grand  Master  sent  to  Europe  to  summon  a  general 
chapter  of  the  Order,  and  the  absent  Knights  of  St  John,  wherever  they  were 
>u,ttercd,  hastily  attended  to  the  call  and  embarked  for  the  Kast.     But  the  cru- 
•adtDg  mania  had  worn  itself  out — the  Knights  were  not  seconded  by  troops  and 
''K)ney  from  Europe, — an  attack  on  Palestine  was  therefore  out  of  the  (juestion, 
■nd,  after  ten  more  years  had  lieen  spent,  the  greatest  conf|ue8t  tliu  HtMipitalleni 
K>u)d  aspire  to  was  the  island  of  Rhodes.     They  gained  possession  of  that  island 
w  1310. 

Krom  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  to  their  ex 

pulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  we  have  little  worth  rcrording  in  connexion  with 

Uleir  great  Priory    at  Loudon.     There  is  a  register,  ainongot  the  Cotton  Manu- 

■cripts  in   the   British  Museum,  of  the  names  of  the  Masters  and  Priors  of  the 

flospilal,  from  a  very  early  period;  and  an  imjierfcct  list  of  the  manors  belonging 

|o   the  Order  ia  England  has  also  been  c^jllccted.     Their  possessions   in  the 

witncdiato  neighbourhood  of  London  appear  to  have  been  very  conaidcrablc. 

"Ut  these  documents  would  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  belonging  as  they 

"O    only   to  the  material  things  of  the  past,  and  disclosing  very  little  of  its  mind. 

•»  o  shall  therefore  continue  to  trace  the  general  career  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 

^  Jerusalem,  now  the  KnIghU  of  Rhodes,  from  their  first  occujmtion  of  that 

"'and  to  its  con«]iic9t  by  the  Turks,  after  the  heroic  Knights  had  held  i»ossc8sion 

^  it  for  two  centuries;  availing  ourselves  of  the  narrative  to  which  we  have 

Pvady  referred. 

TTie  Knights  found  Rhodes  in  the  posKcssionof  a  set  of  Mohammedan  pirates  and 
■""eek  rebels,  who  had  long  set  the  falling  government  of  the  Eastcm  Emperors 
**  dofionce.  The  island  itself  was  In  a  deplorable  state,  scarcely  a  vestige  re 
••^^ining  of  its  p.ncicnt  prosperity  and  splendour.  Greeks  and  Turks,  however. 
^fl  off  cutting  one  another's  throats,  and,  joining  arms,  made  such  a  stand 
*&»inBt  the  Christians  of  the  West,  that  it  twk  the  Hospitallcnt  four  years  to 
^Hlurc  them.  During  this  time  many  battles  were  fought;  and  so  severe  was 
*Mt  loss  occasioned  to  the  Latins,  and  sci  dim  the  prospect  of  final  success,  that  the 
rviving  crusaders  and  adventurers,  band  after  baud,  returned  to  Euroi^tc,  until 


none  were  left  but  tlie  troops  at  the  Order,  uho  vem  ftt  that  time  la)'Uig  lu^lo 
the  etroiig  capital  of  the  UUnd.     At  ihi»  juncture  the  Greek  einpi-ror,  Ua 
cxtrwonliiiwrj'  clFurt,  Iiad  thrown  a  ronsidcrablc   force  upon  the  island,  wiltilbt 
vain  hope  Uiat,  should  he  dLsposse»«  the  Latini,  the  Greeks  and  MohaniMilua 
nruuld  submit  tu  his  swaj.     Abandoned  by  their  atUeB,  and  hemmed  in  hy  tlieit 
enemies,  who  continued  to  increase  tlielr  force,  the  Kjiights,  from  being  U>Bicgcn 
saw  themielves  besieged  in  the  works  they  liad  erected  for  the  purpose  of  l«kiDg 
the  city  of  Uhodes.      For  some  time  they  had  been  in  want  of  money  and  prcr- 
visions;  but  the  energetic  efforts  of  Fulk  dc  Viltarct,  the  Grand  Muster,  in  tbe 
mean  time  had  bircu  taking  eflert ;  loans  cuntracted  with  the  hankers  uf  Ftorcne^s 
and  sums  supplied  by  the  rommanderies  and  estates  of  the  Onler  in  Euro[)^i 
began  to  arrive,  and,  M'ith  gold  in  his  hands,  Fulk  could  procure  food,  men,  aiaca 
arms.     He  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  make  a  sortie,  and,  issuing  frtirn 
his  in  trench  m  en  ta,   he  fell    upon    his  bcleagucrcrs.      I'he    muvcmc-nt    led  to 
general  engagement,  in  which  the  Grand  Master  was  ^-ictorious,  though  not  a 
he  had  lost  thu  bravest  of  hiK  Kuighte.    The  siege  was  then  renencd ;  and,  fiDaU_ 
on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Mary  (15th  August,  1310).  ttmd 
principal  outworks  being  taken,  the  Knights  advanced,  at  the  head  of  the  troupa^ 
to  the  assault, — succeeded  in  planting  the  Grand  Master's  standard  on  the  wall*. 
— and  then  Rhodes  was  carried  with  much  slaughter.     Shortly  after  these  suc- 
cesses the  Grand  Master  reduced   the  neighbouring  islands   of  Telos.  Syne, 
Nisyros,  Cos.  Calymna,  and  Leros,  and  etablislicd  the  authority  of  the  Order  ib 
nearly  every  one  of  that   famous  group  called  by  the  ancients  the  "  Spofid*^** 
and  of  which  Hhodes  may  be  considered  the  chief.     After  these  conquests,  '\*i' r*! 
put  him  in  possession  of  what  might  be  called  a  little  kingdom,  the  Grand  M.i-    ' 
returned  in  triumph  to  Rhodes,  whcru  ho  hoped  to  enjoy  peace  and  repose;  bit 
in  looking  forward  he  had  not  made  a  proper  estimate  of  the  |)ower  and  snibttioD 
of  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  House  of  OiimaD.  who  had  taken  a  large  parloftta 
neighbouring  continent  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Greeks^  and  who.  shortly  alWi 
his  return,  fell  upon  him  at  Rhodes.    The  Knights  were  hotly  besieged  wiltai 
the  walls  and  towers  they  had  so  recently  taken,  and  which,  from  wantofliBft 
they  had  not  put  in  sufTtcient  repair.     The  Osmanlis,  with  the  vigour  and  Een» 
BCBS  that  distinguished  their  early  career,  made  several  assaults,   but  the  Hos- 
pitallers repelled  attack  after  attack,  and  eventually  forced  the  Turks  to  rtiie 
the  siege  and  embark  for  the  main. 

Fulk  de  Vitlaret.  who  had  other  and  higher  talents  than  the  merely  mUi 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  means  of  reviving  commerce,  and  resloi 
Rhodes  and  its  dependencies  to  their  ancient  flourishing  state.     Ho  weighed 
resources  of  thcBc  beautiful  islands,  and  found  them  great.     The  Grand  Mas 
very  wi&cly  made  the  port  of  Rhodes  free  and  open  to  all  nations.     Many  of 
Christiana  who,  since  the  loss  of  Palestine,  had  been  living  scattered  thro 
Grccpc,  flocked  to  Rhodes,  to  settle   there   and   enjoy  the   protection  of 
standard  of  St.  John.     Trade  brought  others  who  wholly  or  partially  csta 
themselves,  and  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy ;  and  out  of  this  medley  of  knights  and  burgesses,  forei. 
and  inhabitants,  both  of  the  Greek   and  Roman  church,  there  arose,  as 
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obeerves,  a  new,  warlike,  and  coininerciiil  state,  tluit  soon  U-canie  as  powerful  by 
its  riches  as  it  was  furuiidable  by  the  rouragc  and  valour  of  itseovereig-a  Knights. 

tTho  fame  of  these  cunf|U(>MlH  ami  soliil  rtftablishmciitB  soon  spread  in  Knroiw. 
wbcro  they  produced  elTectR  must  favourabie  to  the  Ktiif^hts ;  and,  soon  alter,  a 
large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Templars,  who  had  been  suppressed  in  I31"A 

kwaa  made  over  by  the  Pope  and  the  European  kinj^s  to  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
This  inheritance  of  the  spoila  of  thtir  old  rivals  and  bitter  enemic*  increased  tboir 
pridu  evun  more  than  their  wealth,  whit-h  was  now  supplied  by  many  streanis. 
Next  to  trade  with  friendly  orthodox  powers,   the  most  cnrichinj^  employment 
of  the  Knights  was  in  privateering  or  cruising  against  Mohamiiiedan   vessels 

I  of  all  kinds,  and  af^ainst  such  ships  or  1x»ats  of  the  heterodox  Greeks  as  went 
by  them  deemed  to  Im!  piratical.  Their  *'ow8  bound  them  to  perpetual  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  clearing  tho  seas  of  pirates  was  a  seemly  addition 
to  their  holy  duties;  onli/  it  unfortunately  happened  that,  as  they  made  their 
own    admiralty  court  and    laws,  they    not  unfrequentlv    seized    and  condemned 

I  Greek  veii.<iels  which  were  not  fair  prizes.     Every  Knight  was  bound  to  mako 
at  least  one   cruise  in  the  course  of  the  year :  these  cruises,    in   the  language 
of  the  Order,  were  called  "  caravans,"  a  term  constantly  occurring  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ilospitallers.     On  thu  summit  of  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Symo 
Fulk  de  ViUaret  had  erected  n  lofty  tower,  whence  ships  could  be  discovered  at 
a  great  distance.     As  soon  ns  a  strange  sail  was  signalled,  which  was  done  by 
lighting  fires  at  night,  and  making  a  dense  smoke  if  by  day,  the  pinks  and  light 
frigates  of  Syme,    the  row-boatJi  and  galleys  of  Rhodes,  the  feluccas  and  swift 
H   vessels  of  Others  of  the  islands,  were  got  under  weigh,  and  escape  from  so  many 
"  pursuers  became  almost   impossible.     This  mode  of  life  was  soon  found  to  be 
»lt<^ther  incompatible  with  the  vows  and  discipline  of  the  Order.     Enriched  by 
prize-money,  and  constantly  excited  by  adventure  and  rapid  change  of   asso- 
ciates and  scenes,  the  Knights  couimanding  the  squadrons  lost  all  semblance  of  a 
monastic  bo<ly.     On    their    return    from  successful  caravans  they  gamed  and 
K  drank,  and  indulged  in  other  debaucheries,  making  the  "  religious  city"  of  Rhodes 
^  look  very  like  a  profane  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  in  war-lime.     These  excesses 
were  followed  by  insubordination,  joalousies.  and  dissensions.     The  Knights  were 
"in  this  state  in  13iil.  when  the  Osmanli  prince  Orchan  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
'  out  of  Rhodes  and  the  rest  of  the  Sporades-     The  best  of  their  ships  were  absent 
on   caravans ;  but,   throwing  themselves   on   board  the  galleys  and  uierchant- 
sls  in  port,  and  being  aided  by  a  small  Genoese  squadron,  the  HospiLallcrB, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  Turks  on   land,  boldly  put  to  sea  with  a 
very  inferior  force,  and,  anticipating  the  enemy,  thoroughly  defeated  him.     On 

tthjs,  as  on  manv  other  ocrasions,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  merited  the  name  of 
naval  heroes.  In  i:M4  the  squndrons  of  the  Order,  which  now  scoured,  as  mas- 
ters, the  whole  of  the  weBtern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  took  the  fort  and  part  of  the 
town  of  Smyrna  from  the  Turks.  They  retained  this  footing  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent for  fifly-six  years,  but  did  not  extend  their  small  territory  there,  which, 
•  however,  was  valuable  as  a  trading  mart,  while  it  enabled  them  to  put  down  the 
Turkish  corsairs  that  used  to  inlcst  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  When  the  Knights 
were  dispossessed  they  had  at  least  the  honour  of  ceding  to  a  great  conqueror. 
,/(Hf  it  was  Tamerlane  who  took  their  Castle  of  Smyrna  by  storm  in   1-lUO.     In 
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ihc  period  included  bclween  1M4  and  H(X)  the  Uospitalicrs  had  pcrrunnod 
many  cxploita,  and  entertained  projects  of  a  truly  gigantic  ainbilicFO.  Id  1317 
they  went  into  Lesser  Armenia,  to  defend  (he  Christian  king  of  tliat  countfj 
against  the  Muhammcilanu ;  and  at  one  time  they  are  supposed  Lu  have  ooo* 
tCDiplated  the  Tc-eatabli«htnent  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Armenia  as  an  ajtpa- 
nage  t«  their  Order.  In  1355  they  propuwd  the  conquest  of  Uic  Morca,  and 
would  have  undertaken  it  hut  for  the  death  of  thu  Pope,  who  had  gone  into 
their  views-  Ten  years  later  they  aimed  at  sovereignty  in  E|$ypt;  and  wtA 
Peter  I.,  the  Christian  king  of  Cyprus,  they  actually  took  Alexandria,  which  dty, 
however,  they  were  oLiigt-d  to  abandon  in  a  few  days.  In  137*5,  when  the  Bal^ 
lonish  captivity  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  Petrarca  called  it,  came  to  an  end, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  thenceforward  the  Popes  should  reside  at  llome.  and  not 
at  Avignon,  the  Grand  Master,  with  the  best  of  his  galleys,  bad  the  honour  of 
escorting  Gregory  XI.  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
During  the  same  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Venetians,  ihcy  took  Pittras,  and 
in  the  year  following,  with  the  same  allies,  attempted  the  conqui-st  of  the  whoki 
of  the  Murea.  There,  however,  they  were  very  unsuccessful,  and  Juun  Feroandes 
do  Hercdia  was  taken  prisoner,  lu  13%  thoy  joined  the  league  of  the  Christian 
princes  against  liajazet,  and  fuui^ht  in  the  fatal  buttle  of  Nicuiiulis.  where  many 
of  the  Knights  perished,  and  the  Urand  Muster  escaped  with  ditficuUy  by  throw-  i 
ing  himself  into  a  fishtng>boat.  I^H 

Some  bold  attcm]>U)to  regain  Palestine  and  maritime  Syria  socra  to  have  fail^^^ 
through  the  Venetian*,  who  played  them  false,  and  through  the  jealousies  of  tbo 
Christian  powers  generally.  Ketaining  their  maritime  supremacy,  the  Knighti 
continued  to  distress  the  Turks  and  Egyptiana,  until,  at  last,  scArcety  a  vessel 
hearing  a  MohannTU'diin  Hag  could  ])ut  to  sea  without  being  seizeil  and  carritd 
into  Khodcs.  Four  tinii^  did  the  Mussuhnans  make  prodigious  cfiurta  to  dislodge 
the  Knights  from  the  Sporades,  and  four  times  were  they  signally  defeated  by  tlic 
intrepidity  and  superior  skill  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  one  of  these  exj>editioM 
the  Egyptians  succeeded  in  landing  on  Rhodes  eighteen  thousand  men,  who 
after  a  siege  of  forty  days,  were  forced  to  rcembark.  This  was  in  I44'l;  but  a 
far  more  memorable  siege  was  one  which  the  Order  gallantly  sustained  fur 
eighty-nine  days  in  HU2,  M'hen  the  conquering  annsof  Mohammed  II.  were  foiled 
and  covered  w'.U  disgrace.  The  Turlis,  fleeing  to  their  galleys  with  a  host  of 
wounded  and  i.  ing,  are  said  to  have  left  nine  thousand  dead  before  the  strong 
and  nell'defctv.U'd  wutis  of  Rhodes.  During  this  ategc  the  brave  Master  of  ihf 
Order,  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  received  no  fewer  than  five  wounds.  But  this  wsi 
the  last  great  achievement  of  the  Knights  during  their  possession  of  IUkmU'S 
The  Turks  had  become  more  and  mure  formidable  since  their  conquest  of  Con* 
stantinople,  and  in  their  Greek  subjects,  who  haled  the  Knightm  with  a  ooDstaol 
hatred,  they  found  plenty  of  able  seamen  to  conduct  their  fleets.  When  Sultaa 
Solymun  IV.,  coiumunly  culled  "The  Magiiilircut."  suceet^tled  to  the  OtutHilr 
Empire,  at  the  end  of  1520.  he  was  a  young  man,  vigorous  and  cnterprtsing. 
and  in  the  earliest  tiays  of  his  reign  (a  favourable  omen  in  Turkish  supcntitiaiO 
the  conquest  of  Rhodes  was  dctcrinincd  ujKjn,  let  it  cost  what  blood  it  migbL  II 
was  not,  however,  until  June,  1.5*22,  that  Solyman's  tremendous  wrmawBat  sp- 
pcared  before  Rhodes,  and  then  indeed  began  a  scries  uf  Iowks   and  arnficci. 
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wliich  were  followed  by  victory,  but  wliich  rendered  Rluxles  the  dearest  conquest 
the  Turks  had  cvt-r  inadu.  Ik-fore  beginning  the  siege  Solyman  »umm<»ned  tho 
Knights  to  surrender,  and  hivtorians  pretend  to  have  preserved  traiislatiuns  of  Lho 
Sultan's  letter: — "Tho  eantinunl  robberies  with  which  you  molest  our  faitlifal 
subjects  "  (wc  quote  from  Vertot).  "and  llio  insolcnre  you  offer  our  majesty,  ubiigo 
us  to  require  you  to  deliver  up  to  ub  iminudialeiy  tho  island  and  fortress  of 
Rhodes.  If  you  do  this  readily,  we  swear  by  the  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  by  the  six-and-twenty  thousand  prophets,  and  by  our  great  prophet  Mo- 
bammed,  that  you  shall  have  full  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants to  remain  there,  without  any  injury  :  but  if  you  do  not  submit  immediately 
to  our  ronimands,  you  shall  all  be  cut  to  pieces  with  our  terrible  sword,  and  the 
towers,  walls,  and  bastions  of  Khodcs  shall  be  mu.de  level  with  thu  grass  that 
grows  .'it  the  foot  uf  those  fortifications." 

To  this  summons  the  Knights  would  giro  no  reply  save  such    '  as  should  be 
spoken  by  the  mouths  of  their  cannon." 

The  force  of  the  Turks  was  undoubtedly  great,  but  in  Asiatic  armies  there  are 
always  uumiTDus  hordes  that  cannot  be  considered  as  soldiers,  and  the  total  of 
one  hundred  and  lifly  thousand  men  was  probably  cxafjgeratcd  by  the  Christians, 
who  set  down  their  own  force  at  no  more  than  six  hundred  Knights,  five  thousand 
regular  troops,  and  some  companies  of  militia  raised  on  the  island  among  both 
Greeks  nml  Latins.     But.  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  the  knights  of  St,  John 
;  had  rendered  the  town  uf  Ithodes  one  of  the  strongoiit  places  in  the  world.    In  the 
[nfotds  of  an  old  writer,  it  was  "  compassed  with  a  most  strong  double  wall  and 
wide  and  deep  trenches ;   it  had  thirteen  stately  towers  and  live  mighty  bul- 
warks;" in  addition  to  all  which  there  were  many  natural  advantages.     When 
the  Turks,  a1\er  thirteen  days  of  hesitation  and  inaction,  began  to  lire  upon  tho 
fortress,  tlic  Knights  took   up  their  positions  according  to  their  nations,  or  the 
"  languages"  into  which  they  were  divided  by  the  Order.     Kxtcnding  from  the 
French  tower  stood  the  French,  with  the  lilies  of  France  in  their  banners, — thence 
Lto  St.  George's  Gate  lay  the  stout  Germans,  with  the  eagle  in  their  ensigns,— 
'  from  the  Gate  of  St.  George  frowned  the  KngUsh, — after  them  came  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  Knights  of  Auvorgne, — then  the  Italians,  in  valour  not  inferior  to 
pany  of  the  re«t ;  and  L'lsle  Adam,  the  aged  but  active  and  heroic  Grand  Maater, 
'  quitting  his  palace,  took   post  hard  by  the  church  of  "  St.  Mary  of  Victory," 
whence  he  could   best  succour  any  point  that  should  be  hard  pressed  by  the 
inlldelfi. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unsuccessful  than  the  first  operations  of  the  besiegers. 

'he  Knighljf  destroyed  their  wurks,  overturned  their  artillery  witli  the  caanons 

on  the  walls,  and  then,  by  sudden  sorties,  cut  many  hundred  Turks  to  pieces  in 

*thc  trenches  they  were  digging.  The  nssiiilanls  were  discourai^cd,  the  Pashas  in 
command  confused,  and,  but  for  the  arrival  of  Sultan  Solyman  hiuisclf  with  a  re- 
inforcement, which  is  stated  as  high  as  fiftt'eti  thousand  men,  the  Turks,  who  had 
suffered  tremendous  losses,  must  have  retired.  X3ven  after  tho  arrival  of  the  Sul- 
Can,  who  forced  his  men  to  the  deadly  breach,  and  threw  away  human  life  without 
calculation  or  compunction,  the  siege  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  the  most  dctcr- 
tined  resistance  was  mode  by  the  Knights  at  uvery  point.  Thu  first  bulwark 
>lown  up  was  the  Knglish,  but  lour  successive  limes  did  the  brave  warriors  who 
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dcfeadcil  it  drive  the  Turks  back  Truin  the  broitcli,  aod  luar  dowu  thu  Mi 
flag  tlicy  had  planted  thero.  NVhen  the  siege  had  lasted  four  raontha.  manj  per- 
sons within  the  town  jircposcd  that  the  Knights  should  capitulate  ;  but  uld  K'lde 
Adam,  uhti  seemed  determined  to  be  buried  under  the  falling  walls,  would  md 
listen  to  them;  and  though  neglected  and  abandoned  by  all  Chmtendon.aBd 
left  to  his  own  limited  rewiuri'cs,  he  uctually  niudc  good  his  defence  for  two  maalUu 
longer ;  and  even  then,  when  his  gunpowder  and  provisions  were  alike  exhausted, 
obtained  an  honourable  rapitulatiou,  with  permission  to  retire  with  his  surririag 
Knighls  whithersoever  he  might  choose.  Between  the  killed  and  woIUld^l, 
and  those  who  died  of  fevers  and  contagious  disorders,  the  Turks  are  uid 
to  have  lost  upwards  of  one  hundrt-<l  thousand  men  during  the  six  months'  ti«<ge 
ot  iiliudes- 

There  was  a  sort  of  barbaric  grandeur,  mixed  with  magnanimity,  and  nowsnd 
then  a  gleam  of  gentle  feeling,  in  Sultan  Solyuiaji.  When  he  entered  the  cili 
of  Rhodes  as  a  conqueror,  he  jiuid  a  respeclful  visit  to  the  vanquished  (irani 
Master,  and.  touched  by  his  misfortunes,  his  resignation,  and  his  uge,  he  said  lo 
his  officers  on  quitting  L'Isle  Adam,  "  It  tB  not  without  pain  that  I  force  thii 
Christian,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  leavo  his  dwelling." 

During  the  thirteenth  century,  and  prohahly  for  some  short  period  after  tlwii 
conquest  of  Rhodes,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  may  have  dwelt  within  Uieir  Priocj 
of  Clerkenwfll,  in  the  discharge  i>f  their  vows  of  beiievoknce,  employing  lh«f 
great  possessions,  according  to  the  Bull  of  Pope  Aoastasius  XV.,  "  for  th«  oi>iii' 
teoance  of  the  poor."  They  might  have  been  wen,  as  the  most  favourable  of 
their  historians  represent  them  to  have  been  engaged,  attending  the  sick,  feediog 
the  hungry,  spending  their  own  leisure  in  prayer  and  meditation,  avoiding  *& 
idle  pastimes — preserving  the  gravity  l>eeoniing  men  dedicated  to  the  Berriwcf 
the  Cross.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  before  the  end  of  the  fourteeodi  tcs- 
lury  they  had  incurred  the  haired  of  the  common  people,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  had  deserved  it  by  their  tyranny  and  licentiousness.  In  tk 
great  rebellion  of  the  Commons  of  Essex  and  "Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Richarit  11-. 
their  especial  fury  was  directed  ag-ainst  the  houses  and  possessions  of  the  Knigtu 
of  St.  John.  The  personal  demeanour  of  the  Prior  of  the  Order  luighi 
have  somewhat  provoked  this  raticour ;  for  when  the  rebels  bad  assemUc<l 
on  Biackheath.  and  demanded  a  conference  with  the  King,  Sir  Robert  Hald, 
who  was  not  only  the  Prior  of  St.  John's  hut  I^ord  Treasurer  of  the  king- 
dnm,  counselled  only  wrath  and  punishment.  Their  demands  Iteing  reported 
"when  this  tale  was  told  to  the  King,  there  were  some  that  thought  it  Iwst 
that  he  should  go  to  them,  and  know  what  their  meaning  was  ;  bat  Sinwn 
de  Sudbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  was  Lord  Chancellor,  sad 
also  Sir  Robert  Halc.i.  Lord  of  St.  John's,  and  as  then  Txird  Trea*aitt. 
spake  earnestly  against  that  advice,  and  would  not  by  any  means  that  the  Kiaj 
should  go  to  such  a  sort  of  bare-legged  ribalds;  but  rather  they  wished  thatfcc 
should  take  some  order  to  abate  tho  pride  of  such  vile  rascals.""  But  the  r* 
of  Essex  bad  previously  displayed  their  animosity  towards  the  belligprent  P 
"  At  that  same  time  the  great  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  by  L(«il«i 
having  a  goodly  and  delectable  manor  in  Essex,  wherein  was  ordained  viciti>l* 
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and  uther  iicccwaries  for  the  use  of  a  Chapter  General,  and  great  almndance  of 

fair  BlulF, — of  wines,  arras,  clothcu.  and  othor  provision  for  ihc  Knig^lits  bretbrcD, 

— the  Commons  entered  this  manor,  ate  up  the  victual*  and   provision  of  vrine, 

three  tun,  and  spoiled  the  manor  and  the  ground  with  great  damage."*     This 

liassage  gives  us  some  notion  how  far,  in  1381,  the  Knights  had  departed  from 

the  original  rules  of  the  Order,  to  cat  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and  wear 

none  but  the  coarsest  garments.     The  veni;cance  uf  the  rebels  was  no  doubt 

esppciaUy  directed   towards  the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  the  o|)cn  display  of 

their  riches.     Amongst  their  first  acts  after   they  entered  Ix>ndon,  when  they 

bad  set  loose  the   prisoners  of  the  MarshaUca,  and  spoiled  the  goods  and  de- 

'■troyed  the  record*  of  lAmbeth,  waa  the  destruction  of  another  manor  belonging 

to  the  great  Prior.     "  The  next  day,  being  Thursdav.  and  the  feast  of  Corpus 

Cbriati,  or  the  thirteenth  of  June,  the  Commons  of  Ksiiex  in  the  morning  went  to 

I  the  manor  of  Highbury,  two  miles  from  London,  north:  tliis  manor,  belonging 

to  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jenisalem.  they  wholly  consumed  with  fire."t     After 

the  suppre-ssion  uf  the  Order  of  the  Templara  their  possessions  in  London  were 

granted   to   the  Knights  of  St.  John;   and   in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.  the 

students  of  law  became  the  occuiiicrs  of  the  Temple.     But  it  wonid  appear  from 

the  fury  of  the  rebels  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11,  (bat  the  property  was  bIiU  con- 

I  ndered  to  belong   to  the  obnoxious  Order  of  St.  John.      "  The  Commons  of 

Kent  brake  up  the  Fleet,  and  let  the  jjrisoners  go  where  they  would.     They 

'destroyed  and  burnt  many  bouses,  and  defaced  the  beauty  of  Fleet  Street.    From 

thence  they  went  tu  the  Temple  to  destroy  it,  and  plucked  down  the  houses,  took 

off  the   tiles  of  the  other   buildings   left,    went    to   the   church,    took  out  all 

the  books  and  remembrances  that  wer>.-  in  hutches  of  the  Prentices  uf  the  Law, 

earned  them  into  the  high  street,  and  there  burnt  them.    This  house  they  spoiled 

rfor  wrath  they  bare  to  the  Prior  of  St,  John's,  unto  whom  it  belonged"    But  iheir 

I  vengeance  was  not  yet  satiated :  "  A  number  of  thciii  that  burnt  the  'I'emple  went 

Ifrom  thence  towards  the  Savoy,  destroying  all  the  houses  that  belonged  to  the 

jHospital  of  St,  John.  •  •  •  •  The  other  Commons  that  were  in  the  city  went  to 

the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  by  the  way  burnt  the  house  of  Robert  Lvgat,  lately 

llicheaded.    They  burnt  all  the  houses  belonging  to  St.  John's ;  and  then  burnt  the 

[fair  Priory  of  the  HoKpitul  of  St.  John,  causing  the  same  to  bum  the  spaoc  of 

seven  days  after      At  what  time,  the  King  being  in  a   turret  of  the  Tower,  and 

seeing  the  manor  of  Savoy,  the  Priory  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  other  houses 

)n  fire,  he  demanded  of  bis  Council  what  was  best  to  do  in  that  extremity,  but 

^nonc  of  them  could  counsel  in  that  cflsc."; 

Froissart  says  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Savoy  the  rebels  "  went  strait 

to  the  fair  hospital  of  the  Khodes,  called  St.  John's,  aud  there  they  brent  house, 

lospital,  roinstc-r,  and  all."    We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  great  extent  of  the 

buildings  of  the  Hospital  from  the  circumstances  that  they  were  seven  days  in  being 

|consumed.  and  that  the  nH'righted  young  King  saw  the  flames  from  his  distant 

[turret  in  the  Tower.     Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  Prior,  pt-rishefl  under  the  axe  of  the 

ibels. 

Thus,  then,  one   wide  sweeping  destruction,   fonr  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
removed  every  monument  of  the  early  magnificence  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John. 
*  Sion*  .'UiiwIj.  f  ll-d.  1  Ibid. 
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During  tbc  next  century  the  work  of  rc-cdifiration  went  slowly  fonrard.  Suecwiin; 
Priors  again  raiscil  a  conventual  church,  whose  bcll-towcr  waa  one  oF  the  gloria 
of  London  ;  and  the  old  site  was  again  covered  with  buitdingB  suited  to  tbt 
accummodation  of  a  rich  and  |)owerful  fraternity.     But  the  perj>etaal  attesniiUof 
the  Turks  to  dis[KKise6s  the  Order  of  their  sLroiighuld  at  Rhodt>B  demanded  roitri- 
bntions  from  the  brethren  in  all  couatries;  and  those  of  England  were  noKlow 
in  rendering  efficient  aid,  buth  in  treasure  and  knightly  acrrioc.     Stow,  ia  hw 
'  Survey  of  London.'  has  jircaerved  »  letter  of  safe-conduct  from   Henrj*  IV.  to 
Walter  Grendon,  Prior  of  St.  John's,  who  was  al>nut  to  join  the  brethren  in 
Rhodes,  to  6ght  against  the  infidels.     The  original  is  in  Latin;  and  is  addrratrd 
in  a  Htylc  of  considerable  authority,  demanding  protection  for  this  well-bck)r«>d 
Prior,  noble  in  arms,  profound  in  ])icly,  from  all  kings,  princes,  dukes,  and  every 
otlu-r  description  of  |iotentate-     He  is  (o  have  safe  and  firce  passage,  with  lliirLy 
other  persons  and  thirty  horses;  and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  robes  and  vestments, 
which  he  carries  with  him,  are  especially  protected    As  the  tenure  of  Rhodes  Wsinc 
more  and  more  precarious,  the  applications  for  assistance  became  more  urgent ;  mil 
the  revenues  of  particular  commandcries  of  the  Order  in  England  were  anticipate<L 
-to  furnish  out  gallantadrcntui-ersfor  the  succourof  the  Christian  knights.  Malcolm 
prints  an  indenture  between  Thomas  Dockwra,  Prior  of  the  Order,   and  Sir 
Thomas  Newport,  dated  the  6th  May,  1513,  by  which  Qre  cotomaudcries  as« 
granted  to  certain  persons  for  two  years,  in  consideration  of  one  thousand  iwunds 
sterling,  which  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Newport  hath  anticijiated  of  the  said  cum- 
manderies,  "  fur  to  su])ply  his  exjicnHcs  in  his  journey  tu  Rhodes,  and  in  Rbodnb 
in  service  ufthe  religion  and  succour  of  the  city  of  Rhodes:  which  city  is  at  the 
point  to  he  besieged  by  the  great  Turk  named  Sclymis.''     Prior  Dockwra  had 
need  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  the  Order;  for  he  was  a  liberal  dispenser  of 
the  funds  of  the  brotherhood.*     He  finished  the  Church  at  Clcrkenwell,  utdbff 
built  the  Gale.    Hollar  has  engraved  in  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon'  a  ivprcseutatioa 
of  wliat  remained  of  this  magnificent  Priory  somewhat  more  than  a  century  aftet 
Dockwra  had  comjiletcd  its  renovation. 

But  there  arose  a  destroyer  more  ruthless  ctcq  than  Wat  Tyler's  moli,  aiid 
whijsc  power  was  far  more  abiding.  When  the  heroic  defenders  of  Bhodci 
(|uiLted  the  island  for  ever,  on  the  Ist  of  January',  1523,  they  were  driven  frcB 

*  >Vltcii  iho  irnkTii  Lwvniriil  of  llio  Gale  wa*  eotimlnl  iiiUi  a  wsteliliauM  in  1813,  lums  KlbnbMW* 
(IconieJ  ii«cn«uy,  in  tlic  cciirav  uT  wliicli  oil  utJ  vak  ilijur  woj  J'ucuirrcd.  Iiavinx  cu  lUe  »|ttiM]nlt  tlie  siaf  tf lU 
imnuulrry  mill  tlion:  nrSIr  J.  Dcickwia.  tha  LunI  l*tii>r  in  1501,  wlim  itia  Oaie  anil  Priury  Wff«  rrlmilL  C** 
tmm  tlii'w  i|injiilril*  were  liikrii  aE  [IiC  tinir,  ami  ue  ilill  prr*rr*rJ  wilb  it-ligiou*  cur  bj  Ike  laaJInil  J  9t 
Ujtnt,  wli>cn;ll»t<r  may  t«»pcit  oniarntnaiig  the  cliimii«][]ii«c<!  uf  the  "(inud  U«U." 


.:Lih..^.iif|ll,  I'..,       /?:';fritf<si'„i  I'll  r^<. 
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place  (o  jilacc  in  search  of  a  homo  of  refuge,  and  (inaUy  tool;  jHtssesston  of  Malta, 
by  a  grant  from  Charles  V.,  in   1530.     They  wore  once  more  busy  upon  the  wa, 
ind  jiTojecting  expeditions  ap^ninst  their  ancient  cocmics.     But  they  soon.re* 
ccivcd  a  blow  which  diminished  tlieir  Impurlance  even  niori.*  than  the  cun(|uest  of 
,Bhodi.-s.     Hi-nry  VIII.  Bu[ipri!sscd   the  Order  in  England;  and  it  is  said  that 
lis  event  broke  the  heart  of  poor  old  L'IsIe  Adam.     The  remaining  history  of 
ic  great  Priory  is  quaintly  told  by  Stow  :  •'  This  House,  at  the  suppression  in  the 
)'ind  Henry  VIII.,  was  valued  to  dispcnd  in  lands  3385/.  I9i'.  8ti.  yearly.     Sir 
^illiam  Weston,  In-mg  then  Lord  Prior,  died  on  ihc  same  7th  of  May  on  which 
the  Mouse  waa  supprestiod,     So  thut,  great  yearly  pcnsionis  bciug  granted  to  the 
Loigfats  by  thL>  King,  and  namely  to  the  T..ord  Prior  during  his  Ui<;  lOOU/.  (but 
le  never  reeeivcd  penn\'),  the  King  took   into  his  hands  all  the  lands  that  be- 
>ngcd  to  that  House  and  that  Order,  whercBocver  in  Knf^Iand  and  Ireland,  for 
10  augmentation  of  his  Crown.     This  Prior}',  Church,  and  House  of  St.  John 
rta  preserved  from  spoil   and   down-pulling  ho   long   as   King    Henry   VIII. 
reigned ;  and  was  employed  as  a  storc-hoose  for  the  King's  toils  and  tents  fur 
muting,  and  for  the  wars,   &c.      But  in  the  third  of  King  Edward  VI.  Iho 
[Church  for  the  most  part,  to  wit  the  body  and  side  aisles,  with  the  great  bell- 
jwcr  (a  most  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,  to  the 
Eat  beautifying  of  the  city,  and  pasalng  all  other  that  I  have  seen),  was  under- 
lined and  blown  \x\>  with  giinpuwdei' :  the  stone  there<if  was  emiiloycd  in  buildiug 
)f  the  Lord  Protector's  house  at  the  Strand."     An  attemjil  was  made  to  restore 
the  fraternity  and  repair  the   buildings  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  in  the  first 
fe&T  of  Eliziibeth  all  that  remained  of  the  Order  was  eoTiBigncd  to  neglect  and 
lin.     The  parochial  Church  of  CterVcnwell  was  formed  out  of  the  remains  of 
tc  choir,  patched  »ip  with  nHKlcrn  barbarism. 
In  the  reign  of  Jamt.8  I,  the  Gate  was  granted  to  Sir  Itogcr  Wilbraham,  who 
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made  it  his  residence.  Fur  a  century  afWrwank  this  part  of  the  tovm  wuia* 
habitcfl  by  people  of  condition.  Bishop  Uumttt  lived  in  St.  John's  Square — a 
place  which,  huilt  niwn  the  site  of  the  old  Priory,  has  still  a  Bolcmn  and  monas- 
tic air.  Cave,  we  dare  sny,  obtained  the  Gatehouse  at  a  cheap  rate,  vbca 
fashion  was  travelling  wcatward,  and  commerce  had  not  thrown  its  rega.rds  upon 
such  an  obscure  nook.  HL>re,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Gate  fur  hi»  office  and 
his  dwelUnn;,  Johnson  found  him  when  he  came  to  London  poor  and  unkoowai 
ami  here  he  ate  the  printer's  dinner  behind  a  screen  because  his  coat  wa£  too 
shabby  for  him  to  sit  at  tabic.  Here,  too,  Garrirk  Grst  exhibited  his  OMnic 
|M>wers  in  the  farce  of '  The  Mock  Doctor/  Cave's  journeymen  reading  liie  other 
parts  Here,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  printed  for  many  vears  the  *  Gentle* 
man'fl  Magazine.'  But  that  belongs  to  Ihc  History  of  Londcm  Periodical  Lil^ 
rature — too  large  a  subject  to  be  now  touched  upon. 
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XXXV.— THE    STRAND. 

lBODT  the  commencement  of  the  last  cpntury,  when  the  worlcmen  were  diggring 

foiiTidation  For  the  existinjir  church  of  St.  Mary,  thry  diftcovcred  at  the  depth 

Fef  nint'U-en  foot  tho  virgin  earth  :  fomiinpf.  of  rourse,  <jriginally  the  surface  of  the 

[StrHnd,  and  a  strilting  nvidenre  of  tht  derivatiun  of  the  name  of  this  f;n.'at  metra- 

[politan  thoroujfhfare.     WTiere  now  all  this  cix)wding  and  bustle,  this  continual 

lurrying  to  and  fro,  not  uf  chariots  and   hurEM^'mcn,    liut  iif  omnibuses  and  cabs, 

^■nd  all  the  many  varieties  of  lran.s]iort  which  luxury  or  necessity  have  devised,  are 

I'ineessantly  goinjij  on.  till  one  could  fancy  the  very  houses  must  be  weary  of  the 

[eternal  din.  and  lonj;  to  he  what  Wordaworth  describes  ihein  as  Beerainj; — asleep; 

[where  alt  things  Apeak  to  the  eye  and  ear.  and  haply  nut   unfrequently  to  the 

art  and  mind  also,  of  the  ]ire!icnce  of  the  busieHt  popnlatiim  perhaps  of  the 

glohe,  in  its  Inimest  asjiect. — once  was  merelv  a  bare  and  marshy  shore;  where 

doubtless  the    "  hollow -sounding"  cry  of  the  bittern    from  iu  reedy   nest  hag 

jften  broke  upon  the  ear  of  the  half-naked,  but  gaily  ornamented,  human  wan- 

I ere r  from   the  neighbouring  eilv   of  huts!     And  the  very  circumstance  of  the 

latne  being  applied  t<i  iliri  |  nit  o[  Ihe  banks  of  the  Thames  only  seems  Lo  show 
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tliat  it  reinainud  us  a  StroHd  long   after  all  other  parta  in  the  ridnity  of  the 
growing  London  had  lost  tln'ir  native  character  and  appearance.    The  firet  ^ut 
caasc  of  change  in  the  Strand  must  havr  hcen   the   erection  of  WcatmijuUr 
Abbey  by  Scbcrt,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  in  the  sex-cnth  ccntur)',  and  tkt 
'jonsequent  necessity  of  making   the  former  a  thoroughfare.     The  rebuilding 
yf  the  Abbvy  and    the    fstaMishmcnt    of  a    ])alucc    by  the    Confessor  ts  lk 
:-levcntb   century  tAnst  have-  aUo  materially  enhanced  its  tin|Kirlancv.    BwU- 
.ngB   gradually  arose  in  diEfercnt   {larts  uf  the  line.     Before  the  dose  ofUic 
Lhirtt-cnth  century  the   magnificent   palace  of  the  Savoy,    the  6rst   chutth  of 
St.  Mary,  and  the  hamkt  of  ('having  wore  all  in  existcnre.     Yet  the  state itf 
the  Strand  continued  to  present  a   curious  contrast  to  the    odificrs  that  Lcn 
and  there  adorned  it,  and  to  the  splendid  pageants  and  proceasions  that  on  ocn. 
bions  of  high  ceremony — such  as  the  coronation  or  burial  of  a  monarch,  for  in- 
stance — wound  tlleir  slovr  length  along  through  countless  thousands  of  kpeclaton. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  so  late  as  1315.     In  a  petition  presented  thai  yrtr  la 
Kdward  II.,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, it  is  stated  that  the  footway  at  the  entrance  of  Temple  Bar,  and  ftooi 
thence  to  the  Palace,  was  ao  bad  that  the  feet  of  horaes.  and  rich  and  poor  mca, 
received  constant  damage,  particularly  ia  the  rainy  season ;  at  the  same  time  the 
footway  was  iiitcrrupttd  by  (hichrts  ami  hushes.    The  petition  was  answered  \iy  u 
order  appointing  certain  persons  aiffiCtaKira  for  levying  a  tax  on  the  inhabilul* 
between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Palace  gate,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  rp|i»in 
desired.    Such  a  tax  wiis  too  unjust  to  be  enforced  ;  consequently,  in  1353,  daring 
Ihe  reign  of  Kdward  III.,  a  toll  was  levied  on  all  g^oods  carried  cither  by  land  or 
water  to  the  Staple  at  Wentminntfr.  to  pay  for  the  parts  of  the  Strand  where  liorB 
were  no  houses,  and,  where  there  were,  the  owners,  somewhat  more  reasoiuiUf. 
were  to  defray  the  charge  ;  particularly  as  it  was  jiointcd  out  (aad  this  U  iu)^ 
resting  as  another  cause  of  the  progress  of  the  Strand)  "that  the  proprictonof 
the  houses  near  and  leading  to  that    staple  have,  by  mean.'i  of  the  said  frU]i}c. 
greatly  raised  their  rents."     Essex  House,  Durham  Place,  and  the   Inn  of  Ux 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  afterwards  York  House,  bv  this  timca]trcad  out  their  fs* 
ttnsivc  and embattied  piles  towards  the  Strand,  and  their  gardens,  and  tcrrsn* 
and  water-Btairs  down  to  the  river;    but  the  openings  between  thom,  ueitbrr 
narrow  nor  far  between,  still  left  the  river  exposed   to   the  passengers  on  tl» 
•outhcm  side.  M'hilst  on  the  north  there  was  the  open  countrj'  extending  totnri 
the  pleasant  Hi^hgate  and  flampstcnd  Hills,  merely  intersperacil  here  and  ihcte 
with  scattered  buildings.     Among   the  characteristic  features  of  the  way  at  tin* 
period  were  the  hridgcf.     "  Bridgea  in  the  Strand !"  we  fancy  we  hear  the  rcidef 
exclaiming ;  yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  at  least  three  between  Chiriog 
Cross  and  Temple  Bar,  though  the  waters  beneath  them  were  nL>ither  very  wiifet 
deep,  nor  turbulent.  They  were,  in  short,  so  many  water-courses  gliding  along  froio 
tlie  meadows  ou  the  north,  ami  erosaing  the  Strand  in  their  way  to  the  Thsrtc*  J 
though  at  the  same  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  bridged  over.     The  sitw  "* 
two  of  these  bridges  arc  marked  out  and  pcrmanentlv  preserved  by  the  nin** 
given  to  the  lanes  through  which  their  channels  found  way, — Ivy-bridge  La«R<l* 
Ktrand-bridge  Lane  opposite  the  end 'of  Newcastle  Street,  to  which  wo  shall  lu'"* 
orrasion  to  recur  in  connection  wJtli  a  highly  important  remain  of  antiquity.  Tb^ 
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armer  was  pulled  down  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Stow's  publication  in  Uic  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  the  latter  was  then  ijtiti  standing.  The  third  bridge  remained 
buried  in  the  soil,  ita  existence  utterly  unknown  (the  careful  Stow  does  not  mentiou 
it,  so  that  it  had  lung  disap]>carcd  before  his  lime),  till  1802,  tfhcn  it  was  dii* 
covered  during  the  construction  of  new  sewers  a  little  castwanl  of  St.  Clement's 
Church.  It  was  of  stoncj  and  ransistcd  of  one  arch  about  eleven  feet  long,  very 
antique  in  its  appearance^  and  of  the  moet  durable  construction.  Another  feature 
of  the  ancient  Stranil  was  a  stone  cross,  standing  in  front  of  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  St.  Mary's,  at  which,  says  Stow,  "  in  the  year  1294,  and  diverse  other  times, 
the  Justices  Itineriiut  sat  without  London."  lilounl.  in  his  '  Fragmcnta  Anti- 
qaitatis,'  gives  us  an  example  of  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  on  these 

■occasions,  when  he  mentions  that  a  bargain  was  here  settled  between  the  King 
ind  one  I-aui-ence  de  Broke  for  his  hamlet  of  Bccham  in  Middlesex.     After  the 

[disappearance  of  the  cross  the  famous  May-pole  assumed  its  place. 

By  the  time  of  ICdwanl  Vl.  the  Strand  had  become  pretty  well  closed  up  on 
>th  sides,  on  the  south  or  river  side  by  the  walls  of  the  long  line  of  noble  and 
episcopal  mansions,  and  on  the  north  by  a  single  row  of  houses.  Holywell  Street, 
id  ita  continuation  Butcher  Row,  extending  near  to  Temple  Bar,  were  now 
liddle-agcd  and  certainly  highly  respectable  houses.  Some  of  the  buildings 
Bccntly  pulled  down  in  the  first-mentioned  street  were,  we  learn  from  excellent 
luthority,  above  three  hundrt-d  years  old  ;  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  front  of 

[many  of  the  Uoubos  in  this  neighbourhood  carried  back  the  thoughts  of  the 
ctalor  to  the  glories  of  the  fifth  Henry,  tho  conqueror  of  Agincourt,  whose 
trium])hal  return  to  his  countrymen  these  ornamental  decorations  arc  supposed 
to  have  commemorated.  From  this  time,  indeed,  it  began  to  be  found  that  the 
Strand  had  progressed  too  fast  for  the  comfort  of  passengers  through  it;  it 
became  choked  uj)  with  the  evidences  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  later  times  have 
had  tu  undo  much  of  what  was  now  done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  this 
very  Butcher  Row,  and,  still  more  recently,  of  E.xeler  'Change.  Its  very 
soil  had  grown  so  valuable,  that  the  carls  and  bishops,  its  original  owners, 
could  no  longer  afford  to  ocrupy  so  largo  a  share  as  they  required  for  their 
rchpectivc  rcaidcnres;  so  they  pulled  them  down,  and  thus  ]>repared  the  way 
for  the  erection  of  a  hundred  houses  where  one  had  stood  before.  Durham 
Place  changed  its  stables  into  an  Tlxchange  in  1G08;  later  in  the  century  York 
House  became  the  streets  now  known  under  names  which  perpetuate  the  desig- 
nation and  rank  of  him  who  worked  the  metamorphosib— "  George'*  "VilHets," 
"Ihike'  "Of"  ■'  Buckingham  ;"  Essex  House  and  Arundel  House  did  not  long 
survive  the  fall  of  their  old  aristocratic  neighbours;  whilst  the  Savoy,  though  it 
still  managed  for  a  time  to  keep  off  destruction,  by  becoming  a  garnson  in  one 
port  and  a  prison  in  another,  was  finally  swept  awav.  with  the  important  exception 
of  the  chapel,  during  the  present  century,  on  the  building  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
Oay  thus  commemorates  the  earlier  of  these  changes : — 

"(Ionic,  Far  lew:  lie,  aincric,  cxiicrk-ni'd  rricnd, 
Tliy  Itriufs,  tliy  dredB.  and  o'cn  thy  ffcs  »ii8|>rtid ; 
Came,  let  hs  Icavi?  tlie  Temple's  lilcnl  walli; 
M«  bu9in«u  tu  my  dUUnt  lodging  calls ; 
Ttiruugli  tbc  long  Suand  tugeUicr  Ieiuii«l<«]r: 
With  tlico  cunvemiig,  I  forget  the  way. 
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Rpbolil  tliai  iiKirow  street  which  i(eri»  ileivcndt. 
Whtiso  buil<liiig  to  the  «lun<r  shore  extenOs ; 
Here  Arundel'*  fam'd  structure  rear'd  it»  frwiie 
The  Etri'Vt  douv  reiains  ihe  empty  name. 
Wheru  TitUn's  glowing  paint  the  canvM  warm'd. 
And  KaphftclV  Etir  detign  wtlb  juasmeut  vhvin'd. 
Now  hui:^  the  Bellnian'i  song,  and  pMU-d  hiTC 
The  coloiir'd  prints  of  Overton  ApiH-ar. 
Where  statues  breolh'd.  Uie  vrurkB  uFPhtdiw'  hands. 
A  wooden  pump,  or  lonely  waich-house.  atatidB. 
T>icre  Essex*  sutcly  piic  adjirn'il  the  shoi«. 
There  Cecil's.  Bedfurd'u.  Villiera". — nowr  no  more."* 

With  another  picture  b;  the  aatne  hmnd,  and  represonting  the  «ame  time,  tiu 
Parly  part  of  the  scvcntcontb  century,  we  conclude  lUesc  preliminary  nocicesof 
the  Strand : — 

"  Where  the  fair  columns  of  St.  Clement  »und. 

Whose  8traitcn*d  bounds  encniach  upon  thi*  Strand ; 

Where  the  low  penihotise  bon-s  the  walker's  head. 

And  the  rnnf;h  p.tveinent  wounds  the  yieldiuK  iread ; 

Wliere  not  a  po»l  protects  ihc  uarrow  apane, 

Add,  atrun);  in  twines,  coiiiba  dangle  in  thy  bee; 

Suniuiun  st  once  thy  coinage,  rouse  thy  core, 

Stand  (trm.  luuk  back,  be  resolute,  beware. 

Furlh  iauiuK  fruiii  stLvp  lanca,  the  cvllierS  slueda 

PraK  the  black  load :  another  cart  aicceeds; 

Team  fullov  e  team,  rruwds  hi-ap'il  on  cruwda  appeafi 

And  wut  itnpattcut  till  the  ruitd  grow  clear." 

The  features  here  described — the  low  penthouse,  rough  pavcrment,  and  the 
rombs  dangling  in  the  face  uf  every  passer-by — rciuatned  till  within  m  few  ye«n 
ago  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Clement's  :  the  north  having  been  previously  umngei 
as  we  now  find  it,  through  the  s]iiritcd  efforts  of  an  aldcnnan  of  tjondon ;  and 
as  to  the  "  blaclc  load."  who  is  there  that  docs  nut  l^now  there  is  a«  much  and  m 
frequent  cause  for  iin  patience  as  ever,  if  one  has  no  eyes  for,  or  apprchcnsioii  of, 
the  beauty  of  the  magnificvnt  horses  that  drav  it,  and  one  by  one  issue  bo  prooiQy 
forth  from  these  steep  and  miserable- looking  lanes.' 

We  cannot  lietcer  commence  our  walk  through  the  Strand  than  by  a  notice  of 
the  improvements  just  referred  to.  "  On  the  north  side,  or  right  hand,  now 
small  distance  wiihuut  Temple  Bar,  in  the  High  Street,  from  a  pair  of  stocU 
there  standing,  strctchcth  one  large  middle  row  or  troop  of  small  tcnemcou, 
partly  opening  to  the  south,  partly  towards  the  north,  up  west  to  a  stone  cfoh 
now  headless,  over  against  the  Strand/'  Stow  here  refers  doubtless  to  the  Croat 
we  have  before  mentioned  ;  and.  consequently,  the  existing  Holywell  Street  mull 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Middle  llonr  he  describes.  The  rctnaindcr  «* 
Butcbcr  Row,  granted  by  Edwiird  I.  to  Walter  de  Barbier.  for  the  residences  of 
"foriiign  butchers,"  as  they  were  called,  but  who  were,  in  fact,  country  bulchen 
only,  who  brought  their  meat  in  carts,  and  uff'crcd  it  for  sale  just  without  tlie 
civic  jurisdiction.  The  principle  of  com]>etition  in  reducing  price  locmi  W 
have  been  thus  early  acted  on  as  well  as  understood.  In  reference  to  Butcho' 
Row  Malcolm  observes — "  A  stranger  who  had  risited  London  in  I7W)  would, 
on  his  return  in   1804,  be  astonished  to  find  a  spacious  area  (with  the  chuna 

*  Gay'*Tii*U,b.  U. 
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fvnearly  in  the  centre)  on  the  site  of  Butcher  Row,  and  some  other  passages  unde- 
serving of  tlw  name  of  stroete.  which  were  coiiiponcd  of  those  wretched  fabrics. 
ovcrlianging  their  foundations,  the  receptacles  of  dirt  in  every  corner  of  their 
rejecting  stories,  the  hane  of  ancient  London,  where  the  plague,  with  all  its  at- 
iilant  horrors,  frowned  destruction  on  the  miserable  iiihabitante.  reserving  its 

Lfbrccs  for  the  attacks  of  each  returning' summer"  Tlie  pulling  down  of  all  these 
"  wretched  fabrics  "  was  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  by  Alderman 

^Pickett,  and  the  existing  Pickett  Street  soon  rose  in  their  room.  Uitfurtunutely 
for  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  stream  of  traffic  flowed  round  the  southern  side  of 
the  church;  and  the  houses,  being  found  too  Urge  for  ordinary  inhabitants,  wore 
under  let.  and  the  coii»e<iuence  is  a  very  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  opposite  portions  of  this  line  area.  Butcher  How,  however  miserable 
its  aspect  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  had  many  interesting  reminiscences  Here  was 
the  residence  of  the  French  ambassador,  in  which  the  Duke  do  Sully  was  a  rc«i- 
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Fdent  for  a  single  night,  the  first  of  his  temporary  abode  in  London,  whilst  the 
lalacc  of  Arundel  was  being  prepared  for  him.     Like  most  of  those  fine  pictu- 

[resque- looking  mansions  which  characterised  anrient  J.c>ndun,  tho  house  consisted 

-generally  of  small  and  low  rooms  many  of  them  on  the  same  Hoor.  The  ceilings 
were  traversed  by  large  rude  beuiDs.  and  a  well  staircase,  lighted  by  a  skylight 
from  the  top,  extended  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  Roses,  crowns,  fleurs-de-lis, 
dragons,  &c.,  formed  the  ornaments  of  its  front.  The  house  bore  the  date  of 
1581.     The  half-insane,  half-inspired  dramatic  poet  Lee  resorted  here;  and  it 

was,  says  Oldys,  "  in  returning  from   the  Bear  and  Harrow  in  Butcher  R<rr, 
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throQi^h  Claro  Market,  to  his  lodj^ingn  in  Dulce  Street,  that  Lee,  ovctkdiB 
with  wine,  fell  down,  (on  the  ground,  as  some  aay— according  to  uthcri,  on  a  l«lk,i 
aud  was  killed  or  slvtlcd  in  ihc  snow.  Hr  was  huried  in  the  pariah-churcK  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  aged  about  tlurty-fivc  year*.**  This  church  has  boeniijiokoi 
of  in  such  very  different  tormii  by  men  who  ought  to  be  competent  judgw,  tial 
one  docs  not  know  wlietluT  to  elevate  the  bands  in  admirution  or  in  disgust  Init 
age  when  architecture  was  reaching  its  lowfst  point  of  abasement,  it  is  somulliiDg 
not  to  hare  been  tlic  worst.  Malcolm  designates  it  a  beautiful  church  ;  ihcn,ig«ii, 
Mr.  Malton  says  it  is  a  disgxisting  fabric,  and  Lambert  a  very  handsome  edifiee. 
Whatever  the  architecture  of  the  building,  its  history  is  very  interesting,  iboogj 
tho  cliief  ]K>ints  there  aUo  arc  disputed.  The  Urat  part  of  the*  name  is  no  dot^ 
derived  from  its  dcdicaliou  to  St.  Clement,  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Peter;  bit 
the  meaning  of  the  appellation  Danes  has  been  a  much  vexed  quesUon.  8to«'i 
account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Harold,  whom  King  Canute  had  by  a  concubine,  reigned  three  years,aiMlTU 
buried  at  Westrtiinstcr;  but  afterwards  Hardicanute,  the  lawful  son  of  CaDstc, 
in  rcrcngc  of  a  displeasure  done  to  his  mother,  by  expelling  her  out  of  tlii^ 
realm,  and  of  the  murder  of  bis  brother  Alured,  commanded  the  body  of  Htroid  to 
be  digged  out  of  the  carlh,  and  to  be  thrown  into  tho  Thames,  where  it  wis  It 
a  6shcrman  taken  up  and  buried  in  this  churchyard.  But  out  of  a  lair  'Leager 
boob,"  sometime  Iielonging  to  the  abbey  of  Chertscy,  ia  the  county  of  Sarrcy,  ii 
noted,  AS  in  Francis  Thynnc,  after  this  sort :  In  the  reign  of  King  Ethetred  ibf 
monastery  of  Chertscy  was  destroyed ;  ninety  monks  of  that  house  were  slain  bj 
the  Danes,  whose  bodies  were  buried  in  a  place  near  to  the  old  moniateiT. 
William  Malmcsbury  saith:  They  burnt  the  church,  together  with  the  amSn 
and  abbot ;  but  the  Danes,  continuing  in  their  fury  (throughout  the  whole  Ismt), 
desirous,  at  the  length,  to  return  home  into  Denmark^  were  (by  the  just  jnJs' 
meiit  of  God)  alt  slain  at  Tendon,  at  a  place  which  is  called  the  church  of  ibc 
Danes."  This  latter  transaction  refers  to  the  great  massacre  of  the  Danes  whidi 
took  place  in  Ethelrcd's  reign,  simultaneously  in  diflV-rent  parts  of  the  cousirr, 
and  the  Danes  are  8uppo8«fd  to  have  fled  to  the  church  for  shelter.  Luih, 
there  is  the  account,  ascribing  to  the  church  a  still  more  ancient  date,  giwi  Ij 
Fleetwood,  the  antiquary,  and  Recorder  of  I.Ajndou,  to  the  iMtd  Treasurer  Burgb- 
ley  \  to  tlic  effect  that,  wlien  Alfred  drove  most  of  the  Dane*  out  of  the  kii^ikKB 
in  886,  those  residing  in  London  who  had  married  Englishwomen  were  allo«d 
to  live  between  Wcitminster  and  Ludgate,  and  that  they  built  a  synsgo^< 
which  was  afterward*  consecrated  and  called  by  its  prevent  appellation.  It » 
clear  enough  that  the  name  could  not  be  derived  from  all  these  sources,  but  tli' 
incidents  themselves  are  consistent  each  with  each,  and  may  all  be  true:  n*7> 
they  even  partially  support  each  <)ther.  Snpposing  Fleetwood's  account  to  kr 
correct,  wc  have  at  once  an  explanation  why  Harold's  bo<ly  should  be  brougktl* 
St.  Clement's,  and  why  the  Danes  should  fly  thither  in  their  extremity  for  sbrltef 
The  church  was  given  to  the  KnightsTcmplara  by  Henrv  TI-  The  existing hnfl'^ 
ing.  on  the  merits  of  which  critics  secin  tu  have  had  so  much  difficulty  to  cone  to 
anything  like  agreement,  was  built  toward  Uic  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurrb) 
Edward  Pierce,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  though  the  stcc[ilc«M 
the  work  of  Gibbs.'  The  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  steeple,  the  pt<t>* 

"  DrittoiL  inil  Unylity'i  <  Loiiduii  aud  Um1(U««z,'vu1.  i\l.  pvt  X,  p.  It7. 
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anil  Uic  rttundud  oastcrn  end ;  of  the  interiur,  the  «:micia'ular  row  of  tweho  compo- 
site pillnra  cxtcn<lin<;  from  cast  to  west  and  facing  the  altar,  the  festooned  iotcr- 
columniationB,  the  gilt  flowers  and  gilf  cajiituls,  the  large  vault  of  the  nave,  and 
the  magnificent  jmlpU.  In  the  new  vcstry-room,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard, is  a  painting  by  Kent,  the  prott-ge  of  Loi-d  Burlington,  which  formed  ori- 
ginally the  altar-piece.  Its  history  is  curious.  In  172.')  an  order  was  received 
from  Bishop  Gibson  directing  its  rc-moval,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mipposed 
to  contain  jiortraits  of  the  I'rctender'ti  wife  and  children.  The  parish  was  in  a 
rommotion.  for  the  puiiUing  had  been  n  rcry  expensive  one.  and  was  doubtless 
mueh  admired.  The  Bishop's  order,  however,  was  executed,  and  the  picture,  fi-oin 
bfing  Ihc  principal  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  became  the  "  observed 
of  all  obBervers"  at  the  cofFcc-room  of  the  wcU-kno^vn  neighbouring  tavern,  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  Aflcr  some  years  had  c-lapscd  it  was  again  restored  to  the 
church,  though  even  to  tliiti  day  it  has  not  resumed  its  old  position.  Hogarth, 
who,  aa  is  well  known,  ridiculed  Kent  and  his  nuble  patron  in  his  picture  of 
Burlington  Gate,  and  again  in  his  '  Man  of  Taste,'  where  Pope  is  introduced, 
engraved  a  burlesque  of  this  picture-  Kent,  indeed,  erred  tn  having  anything  to 
do  with  cither  painting  or  sculpture  ;  in  architecture  he  was  better,  iu  landscape- 
gardening  excellent.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Clemenl*i),  Fabyan,  the  chronicler, 
lived,  as  wc  learn  from  his- will;  and  it  was  from  a  certain  plot  of  ground 
within  the  parish  limits  that  a  curious  custom,  still  observed  by  the  Sheriffs 
on  being  sworn  into  their  oiliee  in  the  Court  of  Kxchoquer,  originated.  In  the 
year  1235  Walter  dc  Bruin,  a  farrier,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  here  from 
Ihc  Crown  for  the  erection  of  a  forge,  on  condition  of  paying  six  horsc-&hoes, 
and  the  proper  number  of  nails  required  to  fasten  them,  annually  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

From  St.  Clement's  Church  we  pass  to  where  the  noble  archway,  and  its  lofty 
columns.  aMract  the  eye  on  the  northern  aide ;  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  inn  of 
St.  Clements, — the  inn  immortalized  by  Shakspere  as  the  home  of  Master  Shallow 
in  his  templar  days. 

The  inn  is  named  from  the  church,  and  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  ]'I78.  when 
■tudcntsof  the  law  are  kno»-n  to  have  had  their  lodging  here.  Prior  to  that  limo 
there  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  inn  for  the  reception  of  penitents  who  eamo  to 
St.  Clement's  well,  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Kthelretl.  This  well  is  the  same  that 
Fits  Stephuu  refers  to  as  one  of  the  excellent  springs  "  whose  waters  are  sweet, 
•alubrioos,  and  clear,  and  ivhusc  runnels  murmur  o'er  the  shining  stones;"  and  to 
which  the  scholars  from  Weslminster  School,  and  the  vouth  from  the  citj .  used 
to  saunter  of  summer  evenings.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  pump,  but  there 
■till  rcmuins  the  well  flowing  as  steadily  and  freshly  as  ever.  Over  tlic  galo 
is  n  device,  an  anchor,  which  is  cxjdained  as  referring  to  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Clement,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  tied  to  an  anchor  and  throun 
into  the  sea  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  HuU  and  numerous  residences  form 
three  courts,  through  vfliirh  is  a  thoroughfare  to  Clare  Market  and  Now  Inn. 
The  Hall  is  an  elegant  well-proportioned  room,  with  a  good  portrait  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  among  its  other  pictures.  In  a  gai-den  belonging  to  the  Inn  is  a 
statue  of  a  kneeling  African  supporting  a  dial,  which  was  purchawid  by  Holies, 
Lord  Clare  (whoso  family   liccupied  the  Inn  during  the  reign  of  80:iie  of  the 


Tudon),  and  presented  to  the  society.     In  Knox's 


Elegant  Extracts'  are  some 
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lines  written  upon  this  statue,  which  were  found,  it  is  said,  one  day  affixed  to  it 
The  |ioiiit  of  the  satire  is  somewhat  old,  though  the  form  is  new  and  clcrcr : — 

"In  v«in,  poor  nb(e  son  of  wnc^ 

Thou  •eelc'ti  the  lender  tear ; 
For  Ihw  tfi  vain  wiih  paiigs  (bey  flow  ; 

For  iin^rcy  dwells  not  Iwre 
From  cannibals  thou  flpdd'sL  In  viin ; 

Ijiwycr*  Irts  quarter  ^ive ; 
The  first  wuii'l  vat  you  till  you're  slami 

The  Iwt  will  du't  ulivc." 

In  St.  Clement's  Lane,  adjoining,  lived  Sir  John  Trevor,  cousin  to  X^rd  Chan* 
cellor  Jeffries,  and  twice  Speaker  of  the   House  of  Commons.     He   was  hold 
enough  to  caution  James  against  his  arhitrary  conduct,  and  Joffriea  a^inst  bi» 
Tuel  violence-     Pity   that  he  was   not  honest  also  I    He  was   founU   g:uiltv   of 
*rrupl  practices  by  the  House  of  CommonB,  and  had  himself  to   put  the  ques- 
»n,  as  SpuakLT,  whether  he  ought  not  to  he  expelled  the  House,   and    declare  it 
o  be  carried  in  the  uflirmalive.     A  rich  piece  of  practical  justice !      Whilst  «« 
urc  on  this  side  of  the  way  we  may  as  well  notice  Lyon's  Inn,  an  appendage  of 
the  Inner  Tctnpte.  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.     It  had  formerly  an  entranM 
from  the  Strand,  which  crossed  Holywell  Street  near  the  centre,  but  now  fron 
Holywell  Street  to  the  Inn  closed  up.     Marks  of  the  gateway   from  ilulrwell 
Street  are  still  visible  on  the  house  above;  and  at  the  comer  of  thv    low  p 
on    the   other   side  of  the   street   leading   into   the   Strand   is   a   curved 
painted  lion's  head.    We  are  in  a  curious  street     Everything  here    is  ancient: 
its  inhabitants,  principally  Jews,  being  of  course  by  no  means  an  exception.    Bot 
all  old  things  seem  to  be  jiassing  avray.      Huuscs  are  being  pulled  down  ;  and  the 
moral  character  seems  to  be  changing  as  well  as  ihc  architecturaL    It  is  a  fact,  st 
least,  that  we  have  passed  through  several  times  of  ln(e  without  an  attempt  al 
obstrm^tion  on  the  part  of  the  industrious  salesmen.     With  St.  Mary's  ChuTx:h 
and  the  famou.s  Maypole  we  shall  conclude    what  we  may  call  these  irregular 
parts  uf  the  Strand 

The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  occu])ied  the  site  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  prearat 
Somerset  House,  and  was  one  among  the  three  or  four  public  buildings  pulled 
down  by  the  proud  and  reclcleas  Protector  to  make  way  for  the  pilu  he  was  abuot 
to  build.  The  rongregalion  waited  a  long  time  in  the  expectation  that  he  would 
fulfil  his  promise  of  erecting  another  place  of  worship,  joining  themselves  in  the 
mean  time  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Clement's.  Somerset  died  without  baviu 
done  anything  for  them,  and  a  second  removal  took  place — the  church  of  iht 
Savoy  bfing  this  time  the  adopted  place.  Here  they  remained  till  the  ervcLtuoof 
the  present  ediiice.  which  was  the  first  of  the  lif^y  churches  ordered  to  be  built  dur> 
ing  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Gibbs,  the  architect,  in  his  own  account  of  Sl  Mary'% 
says  it  was  the  first  building  he  was  em])loyed  in  alter  his  arrival  From  Itslj. 
Few  structures  have  been  more  severely  criticised.  The  great  fault,  it  scciw 
generally  agreed,  is  the  profusion  of  ornaments  nnd  the  multitudo  af  smalt  parts; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  the  high  excellence  of  being  admirably  designed 
for  the  site,  and  the  union  of  the  fa^jadc  and  tower  is  eminently  happy,  like 
interior  also  is  fine,  though  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  iK'ing  loo  mtich  ofBS* 
niented.  The  side  walls  diB]»lay  two  ranges  of  pilasters,  with  entablatures,  one 
above  the  other ;  the  ceiling  is  semi-oval,  covered  with  decorations  in  stucco ;  and 
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the  altar  at  the  east  ond,  with  a  very  large  and  striking- looking  alcove,  has 
pninlings  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Passion.  The  pulpit  is  very  beautifully 
4^arvcd,  and  has  a  sounding-Ward  in  the  furm  of  a  shell.  A  serious  accident 
happened  here  in  1802  at  the  proclamation  of  peace.  Just  wt  Uie  heralds 
wcrf  passing  the  church,  a  man,  who  was  standing  Iwhitid  the  stone  railing 
that  nins  round  the  roof.  leaned  against  one  uf  the  ornamental  urns,  which,  being 
only  fastened  by  a  decayed  wooden  spike  running  up  the  centre,  gave  way,  and 
fell  among  the  denw  cniwd  below.  A  terrible  cry  wa«  raised  by  those  who  saw 
its  descent,  and  in  the  confusion  that  ensued  many  persons  were  hurl,  beiiidc« 
three  who  were  killed  by  the  urn,  which  weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  poor  fellow  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  mischief  was  fuund  to 
have  fallen  backward  and  fainted  away,  of  course  from  pure  frighl.  The  May- 
pole, as  we  have  before  mentioned,  stood  in  front  of  the  site  of  St,  Mary's,  and  in 
the  [dace  where  bad  been  formerly  the  et'>ne  rross.  The  setting  up  of  this  Mavpole 
is  attributed  to  John  Clarges,  blacksmith,  whoise  daughter  had  married  Monk, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  parliumenUry  ordinance  of  IG'H  swept 
away  this  among  all  the  rest  of  the  Maypoles;  but,  on  the  llcstoration,  a  new 
and  loftier  one  wfis  raised  with  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  From  a  rare  tract, 
entitled  'The  Citie's  loyalty  Displayed.*  published  at  the  tinie.it  appvam  the 
pole  was  a  stalely  cedar,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fonr  feet  long,  a  choice  and 
remarkable  piece,  made  below  bridge,  and  brought  in  two  parts  up  to  Scotland 
Yard.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed,  on  the  14th  oi"  Ajiril,  to  the  f^trand,  a 
■treamer  flourishing  before  it,  amidst  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of 
merry  music.  The  Duke  of  York  sent  twelve  seamen  with  cables,  pulleys.  &c., 
with  six  great  anchors,  to  assist  in  raising  it;  and  alter  them  came  three  men^ 
barehe-aded,  carrying  three  crowns  The  jdeces  were  then  joined  together  and 
■  hooped  with  bands  of  iron,  the  crowns,  nith  the  King's  arms,  richly  gilt,  were 
[placed  on  the  top,  the  trumpets  MDiinded.  the  men  began  their  work,  and  in  foiii 
Ihonra*  time  it  was  raised  upright  and  established  fast  in  the  ground.  Then  ihe 
drums  and  trumpetit  beat  again,  and  the  Strand  i-c-sounded  with  the  shouts  of  the 
assembled  multitudes.  A  party  of  tnurrice-dancers  now  came,  "finely  decked 
with  purple  scarfs,  in  their  half-shirts,  with  a  labor  and  a  pipe,  the  ancient  music. 
,  and  danced  round  about  the  Maypole."  Strange  doings  these  for  the  Strand! 
If  one  could  by  any  magic  revive  the  scene  for  a  moment,  how  the  New  Police 
would  be  mystiUcd  I  All  that's  fair  must  fade,  and  Maypoles  enjoy  no  special 
exemption.  In  I713it  became  necessary  to  have  a  new  one. which  was  accordingly 
set  up  on  the  'Ith  of  July,  with  two  gilt  hulls  and  a  vane  on  the  summit,  and,  on 
particular  days,  the  extra  decorations  of  flags  and  garlands.     This  was  removed 

t about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  New  Church,  and  presented  by  the  parish 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  sent  it  to  the  rector  of  Wanstead  ;  that  gentleman 
caused  it  to  be  raised  in  Wanstead  Park,  to  supfiurt  the  tlicn  largest  teleeeopc 
in  Europe.  Removed  though  it  was.  it  was  not  destined  to  be  forgotten.  This 
ia  the  same  Mayitole  that  figures  in  the  ■  Dunciad'  as  the  star  tin  g-placc  for  the 
racers: — 

•■  Amidst  tlie  ares  wide  Ihey  took  their  stand, 
H'hertf  ihc  inll  Maypole  once  o'crloolc'd  (he  Strand, 
But  now.  as  Anne  and  picly  orJain, 
A  church  colJecU  the  SainU  of  Drurj-  Lane." 
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Eatending  from  Fleet  Street  aa  Eir  as  the  present  Cmcx  Street  ukI  Deri 
Court  wu  AnrientlT  an  Outer  Temple,  which,  with  the  Iniwr  and  Middle  Ti 
phss,  coftstituuil  the  n-sidtncn  uF  the  Kmghu.  Prom  their  hands  it  puscd.  ii 
the  tine  of  Edwanl  III.,  inta  the  possession  of  the  Bishopa  of  Exeter,  «1h> 
occupied  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  nndcr  the  name  of  Exeter  Houac.  It  wm 
sflerwarcU  Bucccseivclv  held  hy  Sir  \Villiam  (afterwards  Lord)  Paget,  who 
it  Paget  Place  ;  the  Dake  orXorfoIk,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  our 
the  Charter  House ;  then  In-  Elizabeth's  6rst  and  nnwtvthj  farouritc,  the  Ear)  of 
Lc-iri>Bter,  who  ^ave  it  also  hia  own  name;  nnd  lastly  by  the  nobler  hot  \cm 
fortunate  surocssor  in  the  Qncen's  heart,  thp  Earl  of  Essex.     One  of  the  Bidufs 


[ten  IU»u«,£roiD  Itollu'i'Xlitii  orL«BdiM,*lll>.l 

who  ]>osscssed  it  found  n  grave  as  well  as  a  home  here.  'J'bis  wrb  Miles  Staple- 
ton,  who  greatly  iu)j>roved  or  rehuilt  the  mansiun,  looking  forward  doubtleutot 
lung  lease  uf  enjoymetit ;  but  during  the  diMurbances  of  the  rci^pi  uf  Edwanl  U> 
was  seized  hy  the  mob  as  one  of  the  King's  frienda,  beheaded  in  Chcapsiik. 
and  then  buried  in  a  hea])  of  snnd  or  rubbish  at  his  own  door.  The  chief  mcnHty 
of  this  ])Iacc  is  uf  roitrse  connected  with  Essex,  and  the  rash  act  fur  which  hew 
executed.  Elizabeth  and  he  had  quarrelled  more  than  onre  or  twice  before  iltt 
last  irreconcilable  difference.  She  had  been  offended  by  his  conduct  in  jdinis* 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz  without  bcT  permission,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daugkia 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsinjfham,  and  above  all  by  a  dispute  concerning  the  apptrtrt- 
ment  of  an  assiblant  in  the  atTiiirs  of  Ireland,  when  he  was  al>oul  to  ^nsit  tlisi 
country  as  Lord  Deputy.  This  last  quurrel  tenninated  in  her  boxing  his  nn. 
and  bidding  him  "  Go  and  bo  hanged."  The  provocation  was,  it  is  siid.  Iw 
turning  his  back  upon  her.  The  indignant  noble  clapped  his  hand  to  hisswari 
and  swore  he  woiild  not  have  put  up  with  such  an  insult  from  Henry  VIII- 
He  went,  however,  tliough  with  great,  reluctance,  to  Ireland,  surrounded  bjf  » 
brilliant  staff,  and  was  foUoircd  ibr  some  miles  from  London  l>y  crowds  of  Loi^ 
doners,  crying.  "  God  bless  your  Loi-dship — God  preserve  you  !"'  In  a  Irtiw 
written  by  him  from  the  scat  of  his  government,  he  complains  sadly  of  his  por- 
tion, calls  Ireland  the  "  cursedest  of  all  islands/'  and  concludes  with  a  ^wf^ 
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that  would  certainly  astonish  the  head  of  a  government  in  the  prosciii  dav,  if  he 
received  any  such  in  his  despatches.  Essex  wishes  he  could  live  like  a  liermit 
"in  some  unhaunted  de«art  most  oliscure" 

"  From  a)1  Btx-ifly,  from  loxx  and  hat« 

Of  worldly  folk  ;  thun  should  be  alecp  secure 

Then  vakc  asKin.  and  yield  God  every  praJAc, 
Content  with  hips  and  baw(^B,  and  bramble-berry ; 

In  contemplation  parting  out  his  daj-B, 

Ami  change  of  holy  lbouf;hts  to  miOte  liim  iii«rry. 

Who,  when  hi*  die^  hi»  tomb  inay  be  a  bush, 

WhcJr  harni)e«s  robin  dwelia  with  geiillc  ihrusli. 
Your  Mi«j«ly'a  exiled  Bcnant, 

RoBBax  KssKx." 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  nature  oF  Essex's  Irish  government,  thwarted  as 
he  WM  on  all  sides.  The  Cecils  were  his  enemies  at  court,  and  in  Ireland  he  was 
not  allowed  to  malto  his  own  subordinate  appointments.  When  he  named  the 
Earl  of  Southam]>ton,  his  friend,  g;eneral  of  the  horse,  the  Queen  compelled 
him  to  revoke  the  apjioiiitmcnt.  All  consequently  went  wrong;  and  at  last. 
rc'cUnf^  perhaps  that  he  was  malting  no  progrei»  in  subduiug  the  enemies  to  whom 
he  was  opposed,  and  that  his  sudden  presence  at  court  might  counteract  the 
machinations  of  his  rival,  he  arrived  unexpectL'dly  one  Michaelmas  Eve.  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  at  tlic  court  gate,  and  made  his  way  hastily  up  to  the  Queen's 
bedchamber,  where  he  found  Elizabeth  newly  up,  with  her  hair  about  her  face. 
She  received  him  graciously  ;  and  he  left  her,  thanking  God  that,  though  he  had 
suffered  much  trouble  and  storms  abroad,  he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.  Tha 
calm  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  the  Cecils  and  others  were  at  work,  and  that 
very  evening  he  was  ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  roum.  After 
eight  months  of  restraint  he  wrote  a  touching  appeal  to  tho  Queon.  which  was 
not  answered  for  three  months  more,  when  he  was  released,  hut  ordered  not  to 
appear  at  court.  In  a  few  dayrt  a  valuable  patent  he  held  for  the  monopoly 
of  Bwcct  wines  expired,  and  he  petitioned  for  a  renewal  to  aid  his  shattered 
fortunes.  It  was  refused  ;  and  in  a  manner  that  made  the  refusal  the  least  mor- 
tifying part  of  the  business.  "  In  order  to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast  ho 
must  be  stinted  in  his  provender,"  was  the  Queen's  remark.  Essex  now  became 
desperate  ;  and  unfortunately  there  was  one  at  hand  ready  to  direct  his  thoughts 
into  the  worst  channels — Cuffe,  his  secretary,  a  man  who  has  been  described  as 
"  smothered  under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and  slubbered  over  with  a  certain  rude 
and  clownish  fashion  that  had  the  semblance  of  integrity."  *  By  him  Essex  was 
advised  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Raleigh,  and  others,  forcibly  from  court, 
&nd  so  make  the  way  clear  fur  the  recovery  of  hi»  ascendancy.  Other  men  joined 
in  this  advice,  and,  finally,  relying  upon  his  extraordinary  popularity  with  the 
Londoners,  he  determined  to  adopt  it.  A  strong  party  of  officers  who  had  served 
under  him  took  up  lodgings  about  Essex  Street,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
council.  The  gates  of  Essex  House  were  thrown  open  to  flocks  of  Catholic 
priests,  Puritan  preachers,  soldiers,  sailorw.  young  citizens,  and  needy  adven- 
turers; these  proceedings  of  course  immediately  attracted  tlie  notice  of  the 
government,  and  Estiex  was  summoned  to  ap[)ear  before  tlie  Privy  Council.  A 
note  from  an  unknown  writer.  M-arning  him  tn  provide  for  his  safety,  was  at  tho 
same  moment  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  guard  at  tlie 
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palace  had  been  doubled.     Essex  saw  he  must  at  once  strike  or  be  stricken ; 
so,  on  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  8th  of  February,  1600-1,  he  determined 
to  march  into  the  city  during  sermon-time  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  call  upon 
the  people  to  join  him,  and  force  their  way  to  the  Queen.     His  dear  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  with  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  Lords  Sandys  and  Mount- 
eagle,  and  about  three  hundred  gentlemen,  were  ready  to  accompany  him,  wbra 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  Sir  William  KnoUys,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham, 
and  the  Earl  of  Worcester  arrived,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
They  were  admitted  without  their  attendants ;  when  Egerton  and  Popham  asked 
what  all  this  meant.    "  There  is  a  plot  laid  against  my  life,"  was  the  reply  uttered 
in  a  loud  and  impassioned  tone;  "  letters  have  been  forged  in  my  name— men 
have  been  hired  to  murder  me  in  my  bed — mine  enemies  cannot  be  satisfied  an- 
less  they  suck  my  blood  !'*    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he  ought  to  explain  hii 
case  to  the  Queen,  who  would  do  impartial  justice.     Some  voices  now  cried  out, 
"  They  abuse  you,  my  Lord — they  betray  you — you  are  losing  time !"  The  Lord 
Keeper,  then  putting  on  his  hat,  commanded  the  assembly,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  depart.     Louder  cries  now  broke  out,  "  Kill  them! — 
kill  them! — keep  them  for  hostages! — away  with  the  great  seal!"    Essex  imme- 
diately conducted  them  to  an  inner  apartment,  bolted  the  door,  and  placed  a 
guard  of  musquctcers  to  watch  it.     Drawing  his  sword,  he  then  rushed  out,  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  assembly.    At  St.  Paul's  Cross,  to  their  surprise,  they  found 
no  preaching — no  congregation — the  Queen  having  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.     The  Earl,  addressing  the  citizens  he  met  with, 
cried,  "  For  the  Queen,  my  mistress  I — a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  I "  and  entreated 
them  to  arm.     But  they  contented  themselves  with  crying,  "  God  bless  yoar 
Honour ! "  and  left  him  to  his  fate.    Uncertain  what  to  do,  Essex  went  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  sherifTs,  and  remained  for  some  time.    About  two  in  the  after- 
noon he  again  went  forth,  and  passed  to  and  fro  through  many  streets,  till,  seeing 
that  his  followers  were  fast  disappearing,  he  directed  his  footsteps  towards  Essex 
House.    Barricades  had  been  formed  in  the  mean  time,  and  at  Ludgate  he  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  armed  men  whom  the  Bishop  of  London  had  placed 
there.    Several  persons  were  wounded  in  the  affray.    Essex  was  twice  shot  through 
the  hat,  and  his  step-father.  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  was  severely  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.     The  Earl  retreated  into  Friday  Street,  where,  being  faint,  drink 
was  given  him  by  the  citizens.      At   Qucenhitho  he  obtained  a  boat,  and  so  got 
back  to  Essex  House,  where  he  found  that  his  last  hope,  the  hostages,  were  gone; 
his  trusted  friend  and  servant.  Sir  F.  Gorge,  having  set  them  at  liberty,  hoping 
thereby  to  make  his  own  peace  with  the  Queen,     He  now  fortified    his  house, 
determined  to  die  rather  than  be  taken,  hoping  still  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  citizens.      But  a  great  force  soon  hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides;  several  piece* 
of  artillery  were  ])lanted  against  the  house,  amongst  the  rest  one  on  the  tower  of 
St.  Clement's.     A  faithful  follower,  Ca])taiii  Owen  Salisbury,  seeing  all  was  lost, 
stood  openly  in  a  window,  bareheaded,  desiring  there  to  meet  his  death.     Hf 
was  hit  on  the  side  of  the  head :  "  Oh  that  thou  hadst  been  so  much  my  fricnil 
as  to  have  shot  but  a  little  lower!"  he  exclaimed.    It  was  sufficient,  however;  for 
it  saved  him   from  the   fate  he  dreaded — cxtrcution  as  a  traitor :  he  died  on  the 
following  morning.    About  ten  at  night  Essex  demanded  a  parlev,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  Lord  Admiral  upon  a  promise  of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  speedy  trisL 
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The  two  Ancnds,  Essex  and  Soulhainptua.  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  othar 

prisoni-rs  to    the  various  gaoU,      Wc    need  not    follow  the  details  of  the  sud 

history  any  farther,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  conelusJun.    The  two  'Earh  wlto 

found  guilty,  and  Essex  was  executed  on  Ash  WedneHday,  the  2.'ith  of  Ft-hruar}', 

About  eight  in  the  morning,  in  an  inner  court  of  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  llaleigh 

looking  on  from  the  Armoury.     It  voa  said  the  execution  was  made  thus  private 

from  the  Queen's  fear  of  what  Essex  might  say  touching  her  own  virtue.     Rash 

uml  criminai  as  this  insurrection  might  be,  it  would  be  wrong  to  judge  of  Kfisex's 

character  merely  from  that  event.     lie  was  a  brave  soldieFj   an  accomplished 

■chulur,  a  true  friend  (what  uq  expression  was  that  of  his  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 

^ee[H.'r  Egerton,  "  I  irould  I  had  in  my  heart  the  rorroif  of  aU  my Jriindx  f'),  uod 

at  gcuerous  and  high'Spiritcd  man :  circumstances  alone,  acting  upon  his  one  great 

fault,  an  unrestrained  temper,  prevented  his  having  also  the  reputation  of  a  loyal 

subject.     Among  bis  other  claims  to  favourable  remembrance,  there  is  one  for 

ifhtch  he  deserves  especial  honour  and  revcreiu-c — in  a  most  intolerant  age  ho 

ivas  a  most  tolerant  governor.     Several  of  Essex's  principal  followers,  including 

instigator  Cuffc,  were  executed.     Southampton  was  saved  from  the  block, 

liut  remained  a  close  prisoner  during  the  Queen's  life — and  that  life  it  ap[>ears 

waa  embittered  to  a  fearful  degree   by   th(.se  melancholy  transactions.     Kssex 

H  -remained  the  darling  of  the  people,  whilst  the  ministers — hie  rivals,  euemiea.  and 

judges — were  insulted  and   hooted   whenever  they  appeared  abroad.     Even  she 

Jierself  was  looked  on  aildty.     TIiu   particulan,  of  the  romantic  story  of  the 

B  ring   sent  to   the   Queen    by  Essex   after   his  rondemnation,  as   collected    by 

H  Dr.  Birch.'  and  repeated  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Peers  of  England  during  the 

V  reign  of  Jumes  I.,'  are  so  interesting,  and  belong  so  peculiarly  to  the  memurica 

of  the  Strand  (for  the  Countess  died  in  the  neighbouring  Arundel  House),  that 

wc  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  traiiRcribing  them: — "  The  following  curious 

■  slorj',"  says  the  compiler  of  this  worV,  "  was  frequently  told  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spclman.  great  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  brother  of  Lady  Notting- 
ham, and  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  whose  curious  memoirs  of  himself  were 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Corke : — When  Catharine  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham was  dying  (as  she  did,  according  to  his  Lordship's  own  account,  about  a 
fortnight  before  Queen  Elizabeth),  she  sent  to  her  Majesty  to  desire  that  shu 
might  see  her,  in  order  to  reveal  something  to  her  Majesty,  withuut  the  discovery 
of  which  she  could  not  die  in  iiencc.  Upon  the  Queen's  coming,  T^y  Notting- 
ham told  her  that,  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  lay  under  scntent-e  of  death,  he  waa 
desirous  of  asking  her  Majesty's  mercy  in  the  manner  prescribe*!  by  herself 
during  the  height  of  his  favour;  the  Queen  having  given  him  a  ring,  which, 
being  .sent  to  her  as  a  token  of  his  distress,  might  entitle  him  to  her  protection. 
But  the  Earl,  jealous  of  those  aliout  him,  and  not  caruig  to  trust  any  of  them 
with  it,  as  he  was  looking  out  of  his  window  one  morning,  saw  a  boy  with  whoi»o 
appearance  he  was  pleased ;  and,  engaging  him  by  money  and  promises,  directed 
him  to  carry  the  ring,  which  he  look  from  his  linger  and  threw  down,  to  Lady 
Scroope,  a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  and  a  friend  of  his  Lordship,  who 
attended  upon  the  Queen :  and  to  lieg  of  her  that  she  would  present  it  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. The  boy,  by  mistake,  carried  it  to  l^ady  Nottingham,  who  showed  it  to  her 
husband,  the  admiral,  an  enemy  of  Lord  Essex,  in  order  to  take  hia  advice.   The 
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admiral  forbid  her  to  czny  it,  or  return  any  answer  to  the  metsxge ;  but  innlHl 
upon  her  keeping  thi;  ring.  Thi:  Countess  uf  Nottin^^hain,  having  made  tliis  dks- 
very,  bogged  the  (Queen's  forgiveness ;  but  her  Miycstj'  ansircrcd,  '(<'wi  may/orfirt 
you,  tilt  I  nev.'^  can  /*  and  led  the  room  with  great  ctnoUon.  Her  mind  wu  ■» 
struck  with  the  story  that  she  never  wont  into  l>cd  nor  to<ik  any  sustenance ftan 
that  instant;  for  Camtien  is  of  opinion  that  her  chief  reason  for  snfferin^tb 
Earl  to  be  executed  was  his  supposed  obstinacy  in  not  applying  to  her  for  merry." 
"In  confirmation  of  the  time  of  the  Countess' s  death,"  continues  the  comjiiltT, 
"  it  now  appears  from  the  parish  register  of  Chehica,  extracted  by  Mr.  Ljiodi 
(Environs  of  London,  ii.  120)>  that  she  died  at  Arundel  House,  London,  Febniaiy 
25th,  and  was  buried  the  *28th,  160^.  Her  funeral  vas  kept  at  Chelsea,  March  21, 
and  Queen  (Elizabeth  died  three  daya  afVrwards!"  An  additional  confirmalioa 
is  given  by  the  rcreordcd  incidents  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  during  her  last  illiMtt. 
For  ten  days  and  nights  together  prior  to  her  decease  she  refused  to  go  to 
bed,  but  lay  upon  the  carpet  with  cushions  arouDd  her,  buried  in  the  proFoundctl 
melancholy.  Let  us  ])US8  on  to  the  other  and  plcasanter  memories  which  yei  hoU 
us  to  this  interesting  place.  The  author  of  the  'Fairy  Queen/  who  had  been 
a  visitor  at  the  house  during  Lcifcstcr's  life,  and  had  received  assiatanM  fnur 
that  iiuliloman,  thus  writca  in  his  '  Prothalainion  '  (he  has  been  s[x-aking  of  Liu 
TcmploJ  :— 

"  Kcxt  whcreiinlo  tlicre  atftnds  a  >uiHy  place 

Where  oft  I  snynnd  ^irics  and  pooJIy  ^icf. 

Of  llisl  gn-Ht  Iftrtt,  vrliirli  l}nT«n  woiit  to  ilwclP. 

Wlitm-  want  too  wt-ll  iiuw  i{_-v\»  my  frientJU-uciise: 

Bui,  nil '.  IiL're  fila  not  irell 

Oldp  vniv\  bul  ioyrs.  (o  tell 

Against  the  bridatc  day<.-,  ulitcli  is  not  long: 
SwPL'l  Tliemmw  I    riinnc  softly  till  1  end  my  song. 

Yrt  iliffrcin  nav  dolh  Utdge  a  nubic  imcr. 

Great  Euglaiul's  glury.  and  llic  nurhrs  iridc  woudcr. 

Wtmsp  dr<?iLi]fiiU  nanu'  Itilc  tlirottgli  nil  .Spaiiic  did  iJiuuder, 

And  Herculc  s  luo  i)il!ar»  standing  near 

Dili  makr  tn  qunkc  and  fcarc  : 

Fairr  liniiii;]i  «f  honor,  tlowcr  of  rhcvalric ! 

That  fiUL-»t  KiikIaikI  with  thy  LHumpir*  fame, 

Joy  bavc  thou  of  tliv  nt>b]e  victorte." 

The  hint  in  these  verses  was.  as  ha.q  been  observed,  rather  broad,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  great  writers  and  patrons  of  the 
Essex  no  doubt  appreciated  it  rightly :  at  all  events  it  was  he  who  buried  tW 
poet  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Essex's  son,  the  Earl  of  Essex  who  comnunJ* 
the  parliunientary  forces  in  the  civil  war,  was  born  hero.     When  lie  was  got  rid  irf 
by  the  Cuininons'  famuus  self-denying  ordinance,  Lord  Clarendon  says  the  viofc 
parliament,  the  day  after  he  had  irsigiicd  his  commiasion,  came  to  Essex  Hwi< 
to  return  him  thauks  for  his  great  services.     The  only  existing  remains  of  Ei 
House  are  a  pair  of  very  large  and  fine  stone  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capj: 
at  the  end  of  the  street ;  probably  the  original  supports  of  the  walcr-gaic  of  the 
mansiun.     lu  Devcrtux  Court  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  London  colTiX^^ 
houses,  the  Grecian  ;  with  n  husL  of  the  Karl  of  Essex  on  its  front,  which  apjx-^^^ 
to  be  a  fine  work,  altiumgh  from  its  height,  it  is  difiicuh.  to  Judge.     Cibl>cr,«P 
(vere  told,  was  the  srulptor. 
Bei\yccn  Essex  Street  and  Milford  Lane  Stow  says  an  ancient  cha[iel  fonQi-tlj 
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cxUtcd,  cnllcd  St.  Spirit.  Next  to  Milford  Lane  is  Arundel  Street,  which,  with 
Norfolk,  Surrey,  unJ  Howard  Streets,  the  latter  oro».sin(;  the  others,  in«rk  the 
B'te  of  the  once  stately  miinsion  and  gurdetu  of  Arundel  House,  and  derire  their 
naiica  fVom  its  latest  possessors. 

The  earliest  notices  wc  possess  of  this  mansion  refer  to  it  as  the  London  resi- 
clencc  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  when  it  was  ralleil  Bath's  Inn,  or  Hamp- 
ton Place.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  in  the  King's  hands,  who  sold  it 
to  his  uncle.  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  who,  when  Stow  wrote,  had  lately  "  new 
buildcd  the  house,"  and  given  to  it  the  appellation  Seymour  Place.  During  his 
time  the  house  was  the  scene  of  some  strange  intrigues  and  dalliances,  in  which 
the  Virgin  Queen  figures  in  a  somewhat  etjuivocal  manner,  and  which  had  wcU- 
nigh  ended  in  her  raarriage,  and  the  addition  of  a  King  Thomas  to  the  roll  of 
British  sovereigns.  In  1547  Seymour,  who  held  the  post  of  Lord  Admiral, 
married  the  Queen  Uowager  Catherine,  Henry  VIII. 's  last  wife,  and  buried  her 
the  year  following,  not  without  raising  suspicions  of  foul  play.  The  crime  sup- 
posed was,  however,  never  supported  by  any  tangible  evidence,  and  sccmR  to 
bai'c  arisen  more  than  anything  else  from  the  known  intimacy  between  tho  Prio 
ecus  Elizabeth  and  him.  He  contrived  to  place  the  Princess  at  Seymour  Place, 
evidently  with  the  object  of  marrying  her,  And  sharing  in  the  succession  to  tho 
.c.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  liked  him.  His  vaulting  ambition, 
lliowcvcr,  overleaped  itself,  and  hia  trial  and  execution  for  "  treasonable  "  practice* 
8|  redily  followed,  and  ]mt  an  end  to  all  his  schemes.  Reverting  to  the  Crown,  Sejf- 
mvur  Place  was  sold  by  it  to  the  Eart  of  Arundel,  with  several  other  messuagca. 
for  £41.  Gs.  8i/.,  and  another  change  of  name  took  place :  thenceforward  it  was 
called  Arundel  House.  Clarendon  gives  an  interesting  but  somewhat  satirical 
account  of  the  place  and  its  master,  the  collector  of  the  famous  marbles,  at  this 
period-  He  says  the  Karl  seemed  to  live,  "  as  it  were,  in  another  nation,  his  house 
ing  a  place  to  which  all  people  resorted  who  i-csortcd  to  no  other  place ; 
itrangcrs,  or  such  as  affected  to  look  like  strangers,  and  dreued  themselves 
liRceordingty.  He  was  willing  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  and  to  understand  the  most 
iTOjsterious  parts  of  antiquity,  because  he  made  a  «oudcrfui  and  costly  jjurchaae 
of  excellent  statues  whilst  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  (some  whereof  he  could  never 
btain  permission  to  remove  out  of  Rome,  though  he  had  paid  for  them),  and 
ad  a  rare  collection  of  medals.  As  to  all  parts  of  learning,  he  was  almost  illi- 
eratc,  and  thought  nu  other  part  of  history  so  considerable  as  what  related  to  his 
wn  family,  in  which,  no  doubt,  there  bad  been  some  very  memorable  ]>erBons. 
It  cannot  be  denied  thai  he  had  in  his  own  person,  in  his  aspect  and  countenance, 
the  api>earancc  of  a  great  man,  which  he  preserved  in  Ins  -^'uit  and  motion.  lie 
ore  and  afTectcd  a  habit  very  different  from  that  of  the  time,  such  as  men  bad 
ly  beheld  in  pictures  of  the  moat  considerable  men :  all  which  drew  the  eyes 
most,  and  the  rewreiuc  of  many,  towards  him,  as  the  image  and  representative 
f  the  ancient  nobility  and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles,  when  they  had  bceo 
most  venerable;  but  this  was  only  his  outside,  his  nature  and  true  humour  being 
I  much  disposed  to  levitv  and  delights  which  indeed  were  very  despicable  and 
i      childish." 

^K  The  magnificent  collection  of  marbles  referred  to  in  this  passage  of  course 
^bdorned  Arundel  House  at  the  time  in  question,  when  it  was  the  common  resort  of 
^Bnany  eminent  artists.  Among  those  also  who  more  particularly  enjoyed  the  Earl's 
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farour  and  futrooage  were  Inigo  Jones.  Vxiidy ke,  HoUu,  Nicholas  Stone,  ud 
Lc  Soeur.     The  Karl's  trcosureK  werf  ihos  arrsngrd : — Ui?  |triDci|fal  stunes  uui 
buKU  were  ranged  along  the  gallery,  the  others  in  the  ganlcn,  where  he  had  ue 
inscribed  marbles  let  into  ihe  wall.      The  collection  comprised  not  i«as  uai 
37  Btatueit.    1*28   bunts,  and  250  inscribed   marbles.      When  the  mansion  ni 
about  to  be  pulled  down  abuut  1678,  the  entire  collection  was  oflcred  ior  *Mif, 
but,  no  single  purchaser  appearing,  it   was  divided   into  scTt-ral  portions,  and 
dispersed.      Enoagb,  however,  ultimatclv  found  their  way  to   OxTord  U>  git« 
name  to  a  collection  which  comprises  man^  of  the  Earl's  most  valacd  rcUes. 
Fmm  the  Earl  of  Arundel  the  house  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  tkr 
Howard  familv.  and  became  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  whon  it  rreeivrd 
its  latest  dcsig'nation  of  Norfolk  House.      The  Countess  of  Notting-ham.  who 
plars  so  important  a  part  in  the  romantic  episode  in  the  tragical  histnry  uftlu* 
Karl  of  Essex,  died  here,  as  licfore  mentioned,  in  160^     Her  husband  was  s 
Howard,  so  she  was  probably  on  a  visit  at  thi;   time.     The  next  visitor  of  im- 
portance was  the  Duke  do  Sully,  during  the  performance  of  his  mission  fnm 
Henry  IV.  of  Franre  to  James  1.,  immediately  aflcr  the  accession  of  the  latter; 
Norfolk   House  having  been  temporarily  ap{K>inted  as  his  place  of  restdenea 
The  great  French  statesman  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  tincst  and  most  commcK 
dious  mansions  in  London,  having  a  great  number  of  apartments  on  the  sane 
lloor.      From  hence  he  appears  to  have   removed   to  Crosby   Place,      After  ibe 
Ureat  Fire  of  Loudon  learning  also  found  shelter  within  its  walls.     The  Boysl 
Society,  being  burnt  out  of  Grcsbam  College,  were  invited  by  the  Duke  to  naido 
here;  they  did  so,  and  remaim-d  fur  some  years.     On  their  removal  thi-  whole  wu 
pulled  down,  and  the  present  Arundel,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  andHowanl  Streets,  nw 
on  the  site. 
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XXXVI.— THE    STRAND. 

(Qn«lud(d  hoo  N».  XXXV.} 

Among  those  curious  narrow  lanes  which  extend  fVoin  the  Strand  downwards  to 
the  Thames,  there  is  one  called  Strand  Lane,  through  which  ran  the  watercourse 
frDtn  Strand  Bridge,  and  which  we  hare  in  oar  former  article  incidentally  referred 
to  aa  containing'  an  important  remain,  tt  is  a.  place  which  few  persons  besides 
the  inhabitants  arc  at  all  familiar  with — a  circumstance  that  may  account  for  the 
little  notice  that  has  been  paid  to  the  announcement  seen  in  front  of  No.  5 
of  the  lane  in  question.  We  were  roaming  carelessly  through  these  lanes, 
thinking  there  could  be  little  or  nothing-  in  them  to  repay  the  curious  visitur, 
when  that  aunouncemenL  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  read  "The  Old  Roman 
Spring  Bnth!"  With  some  surprise  and  a  great  deal  of  incredulity  we  desired 
to  be  shown  this  piece  of  antiquity,  which  the  chief  historians  of  the  metro 
polls  had  said  nothing  about,  Descending  several  steps  we  found  ourselves 
a  lofty  vaulted  passage,  evidently  ancient;  and  its  antiquity  became  still 
'^more  apparent  on  walking  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  the  ceiling  of 
ihc  opposite  or  terminal  wall  exhibits  half  of  a  great  circular  arch,  the  upper 

Ertion  of  the  other  half  being  occupied  by  a,  descending  piece  of  masoDTy, 
pported  by  a  beam,  which  appears  to  bo  at  least  two  or  three  centuries 
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old,  |X)MiWy  much  more.    The  age  of  this  beam  speaks  signifirantly  u  lu  t)» 
age  of  the  arch,  which  it  and  the  nccumpiuiytng  roasonry  have  inutiUti>d.  Od 
the  IcH  of  the  pawage  is  a  door,  loading  into  a  vaulted  chamlicr,  inca*iiringirc 
should  suppose  about  twenty  feet  in  U-nglli,  the  same  in  height,  and  in  Uwdlh 
about  nine  feet.     In  the  massive  wall  between  the  chamber  and  the  panagebi 
recess,  passing  which,  and  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  wc  havetk; 
view  seen  in  the  above  engraving.     The  Bath  itself  is  about  thirteen  feet  loag, 
mx  broad,  and  four  feet  six  inches  deep.     The  spring  is  said  lo  be  connected  v^ 
the   neighbouring  holy  well,  which  gives  name  to  Holywell   Street,  and  thru 
respcctlvo  position  makes  the  statement   probable.      Through   the   beauii/oHj 
clear  water,  which  is  also  as  dclighlful  to  the  taste  as  refreshing  to  thy  tit, 
apiK-ar  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Bmh,  exhibiting,  wc  were  told,  the  undoutilcd 
evidences  of  the  high  origin  ascribed  to  it.     Minutely  as  the  height  and  pecuiiu 
coldness  of  the  water  would  permit,  did  we  and  the  artist  of  the  above  dnuing 
examine  the  structure  of  these  supposed  Roman  walls  and  |uivcmcnt.    The 
former  coneistod,  wo  found,  of  layers  ol  brick  of  that  peculiar  flat  and  neat4ookie| 
aspect  which  certainly  «cemcd  to  imply  the  impress  of  Roman  hands,  divided 
only  by  thin  layers  of  stucco ;  and  the  latter  of  a  layer  of  similar  brick,  cmeni 
with  stucco,  and  resting  upon  a  maiisof  stucco  and  rubble.     The  eonstniHion  of 
tha  pavement  is  made  visible  by  a  deep  hole  at  the  end  near  the  window,  vhnr 
the  spring  is  continually  flowing  up ;  and  in  pursuing  our  inquiries  among  ibtsp 
persona  best  calculated  to  satisfy  them,  wl-  were  told  by  a  gentleman  conDceted 
with  the  management  of  the  estate,  whu  had  had  a  {lortiun  of  the  parcmcnt  |mr' 
po«cly  removed,  that  the  rubble  was  of  that  peculiar  character  well  known  untfi; 
architects  ns  Roman.     The  bricks   arc  nine  inches  and  a  half  long,  four  wAet 
and  a   half  broad,   and   an  inch  and  three  quarters  thick.      On    this  puint  it 
may  bo  necessary  to  obscvve  that  Roman  bricks  aro  often,  but  most  incorttctk 
stated  to  havo  beeu  invariably  square.     The  evidences  in  disproof  of  ihesatf- 
tiun  arc  as  numerous  as  they  should  bo  well  known.    In  Woodward's  accounl, Ft 
instance,  of  the  Roman  walls  of  J^ndon,  the  dimensions  of  the  bricks  or  tiles  air 
£Lated  at  ahout  a  foot  wide  by  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  In  Rickman's '  Life  of  Telford,'* 
the  floor  of  the  baths  at  Wroxeter  is  described  as  "  paved  with  tiles  xintccn  indrt 
long,  twelve  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  lliick."     Tho  remainder  of  the  pains' 
■night  be  nj>plicd,  with  the  mere  alteration  of  the  proportions  in  depUt  of  tbodiffin* 
ent  layers,  to  Ihu  Ruth  in  Strand  Lane : — "  The  tiles  lie  on  a  bed  of  mortar  aar  f<w' 
thick,  under  which  are  rubble-stones  to  a  considerable  depth."     'I'heso  wcri!  ikf 
larger  Roman  bricks.     Wo  arc  told   the  Roman  wall  discovered   in  LofnWii 
Street  in  l7HfJwas  constructed*'  of  the  smaller  sixcd ;"  but  no  dimetwiyMMi 
given.     At  the  f.irlhtr  end  of  the  Bath  is  a  small  projecting  striji  or  Iviffi 
of  white  marble,  and  beneath  it  a  hollow  in  the  wall  slanting  towards  une  ronicr 
these  are  the  undoubted  reumins  of  a  flight  of  B!f|:«  leadin*^  down  into  the  iritir 
Immediately  opposite  the  steps,  we  learn  from  the  authority  of  the  gundLitu" 
before  referred  to.  was  a  door  connected  with  a  vaulted  paseago  still  ekiitinj 
below— and  towards  the  back  of— three  houses  in  Surrey  Stn-cl,  and  continuii^ 
from  tlionce  upwards  in  the  direction  of  tJic  Strand-     T'hcsc  vaulu  have  lonii 
remarkable  features  :  among  othccs,  there  is  a  low  arch  of  a  very  peculiar  ftm. 
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the  rounded  top  projecting  gradually  ibnrani  beyond  the  line  of  its  sides,  in  the 
house  immediately  behind  the  Bath.  But  the  history  of  the  Bath — is  thero 
nothing  known  of  it  ?  All  we  tan  say  in  reply  is— that  the  property  can  be  traced 
back  into  the  possession  of  a  vcvy  ancient  family,  the  Danvcra  (or  D'Anvcrs),  of 
Sirithland,  in  Lciceslershire.  whose  mansion  stood  on  the  spot ; — that,  although 
the  existence  of  the  liath  was  trvidently  uukuown  to  Stow,  Maitland.  Pennant, 
and  Malcolm,  or  the  later  historians  of  London,  from  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  it  in  their  pages,  yet  from  time  immemorial  in  the  neighbourhood  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  Roman  bath  has  been  received  with  implicit  ci'cdeQce; — and,  lastly,  that 
a  kind  of  dim  tradition  Boeuis  to  exist  that  it  had  been  closed  up  fur  some  long 
period,  and  then  ra -discovered.  It  will  nut  be  thought  wc  have  spent  too  much 
of  our  attention  on  this  matter  when  it  Is  considcriMl  how  great  an  interest  has 
always  been  felt  on  the  subject  of  any  remaining  traces  of  the  residences  of  the 
former  masters  of  the  world  in  our  own  island,  and  particularly  in  London ;  and 
•  that  among  those  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of  walls,  mosaiu 
[pavemcubi,  and  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  a  bath,  presenting  to-day,  probably, 
le  precisely  same  as|H.>ct  that  it  presented  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Koman  descended  into  its  beautiful  waters,  must  hold  no  mean  jdace. 
The  proprietors,  wc  arc  ha])py  to  say,  rightly  estimate  its  value,  and  have  long 
ago  caused  another  bath  to  be  built  and  supplied  from  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter 
ilone  that  persons  are  allowed  to  bathe. 

Continuing  our  route,  and  passing  King's  College  and  Somerset  Hou»e — sub- 
jects too  large  to  be  considered  in  the  presunl  paper — we  descend  another  uarrow 
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ic,  bearing  a  name  suggestive  of  a  long  train  of  historical  memories.     Wc  aro 
>w  in  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Savoy ;  and  that  rather  low  bu 
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long  nod  antique-looking  edifice,  with  its  beautiful  windows  and  carioui  littlr 
tower,  is  its  chupel,  the  last  rcmnant  of  its  architectural  glories.  In  front  eictcii(U 
the  burial-ground,  n  peculiarly  neat  one  for  London,  with  its  wull-gravelled  j 
walks,  and  h-esh-looking  evergreens.  The  founder  of  the  Savoy  was  Peter  de' 
Savoy,  brother  to  the  Boniface  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  whom  we  have  roM- 
tioned  in  our  account  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  uncle  to  Kleanor,  the  queea  of 
Henry  III.  This  Peter,  coming  over  to  England  on  a  visit  to  his  niece. «» 
created  Earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  and  solemnly  knighted  in  Westminsttr 
Abbey.  The  date  of  J  245  is  ascribed  to  the  original  erection.  From  the  Earl  of 
Savoy,  the  palace  passed,  most  probably  by  gid,  to  the  Friars  of  Mountjoy.  and 
then  again  returned  into  the  possession  of  the  family  by  Eleanor's  purchasing  it 
Inr  her  son  Edmund,  aflcrwarda  Earl  of  Lancaster.  His  son  Thomas  Earl  of 
Lancaster  was  beheaded  during  the  reign  ofEdward  II.,  and  the  Savoy  then  be- 
came the  property  of  his  brother  Henry,  who  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  so  nngniS- 
cent  in  1328,  at  an  expense  of  52,000  marks,  (**  which  money,"  says  Stow,  "  he  hid 
gathered  together  at  the  town  of  Bridgerike,")  that  there  was,  aecording  lo 
Knighton,  no  mansion  in  the  realm  lo  be  compared  with  it  in  beauty  and  staid)- 
IMM.  After  the  decciwe  of  the  Earl's  son,  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaater,  in  13SI. 
one  of  the  dauijhtcrs  of  the  latter  married  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  whu  be- 
came in  consequence  the  pi>&ses8or  of  tlic  Savoy.  Six  years  later  occurred  u 
event  which  has  bequeathed  tu  the  locality  one  of  its  most  interesting  momariA 
namely,  the  residence  of  the  captive  King  John  of  France.  The  battle  of  Poictitn 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  1356,  and  on  the  24th  of  April  following  the 
King  with  his  illustrious  conqueror,  the  Black  Prince,  the  darling  of  our  old  fai*> 
torians,  entered  London.  With  the  same  touching  delicacy  of  feeling  which  ds- 
raclerizcd  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Prince  towards  his  prisoner,  from  their  tr« 
supper  after  the  battle,  when  he  served  the  French  monarch  kaceling.  and  rvfuMd 
to  sit  at  table  with  him,  John  was  now  mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  cnsfl- 
coloured  charger,  while  the  Prince  rode  by  hii  side  on  a  tittle  black  iMiIficy- 
The  accompanying  procession  was  most  magnificent.  The  Saroy  was  appropi^ 
ated  to  the  use  of  the  King  during  the  period  of  his  stay,  "  And  thither,"  iij» 
Froissart,"  came  to  ace  him  the  King  and  Queen  oflcntiincs,  and  mode  bimgtetl 
feast  and  cheer."  The  negotiations  as  to  John's  ransom  were  long  protracted,  andit 
was  not  till  October,  1 360,  that  the  terms  were  settled ;  when,  all  the  parties  behij 
at  Calais,  the  French  King  and  twenty-four  of  his  barons  on  the  one  ddc,  soi 
Edward  with  twenty-seven  of  his  barons  on  the  other,  swore  to  observe  the  «»- 
ditions,  and  John  was  liberated  on  the  follou-ing  day.  Wc  must  rupidi 
his  hitilury  to  its  conclusion.  He  returned  to  France ;  was  unable  to  Tuilo  i  ' 
portion  of  the  treaty ;  and  to  add  to  his  mortification,  his  son,  tbo  Dakt  d 
Anjou,  entered  Paris  from  Calais,  where  he  had  been  permitted  by  the  Engtiik 
whose  prisoner  he  was.  to  reside,  and  which  he  had  only  been  enabled  to  l«sw 
by  breaking  his  parole.  These,  and  it  is  said  various  other  (and  more  doubtW) 
circumstances,  made  him  resolve  upon  a  line  of  conduct  which  his  eourtirrs  naif 
strove  to  drive  him  from  by  ridicule  ;  and  to  the  astonishment,  no  doubt,  mm 
or  k'BS,  of  all  parties,  he  suddenly  returned  lo  London,  where  he  was  received  »id 
open  arms  by  Edward,  and  took  up  his  final  residence  at  the  Savoy.  VxtAa  tfc» 
date  1364,  we  find  in  Slows  Chronicles  the  following  passage  :— "  The  9tli  d»f  »f 
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April,  died  John  King  of  France,  at  the  Saroir,  beside  Westminster ;  his  corpse 
■was  honouriibly  conveyed  to  St.  Denis  in  France." 

During  the  meeting  which  took  place  in  St.  Paul's,  in  pursuance  of  WicIcliflTe'A 
citaTion  to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dulfe,  his  patron,  and  Lord 
Percy,  Marslial  of  England,  grieroualy  ofTeiided  the  citizens  by  their  violent  con 
duct  towards  the  pn-late,  who  expressed  their  resentment  loudly,  and  the  result 
vraa  the  breaking  up  of  the  court  in  the  midst  of  the  altercation,  with  a  mere 
proliiliition  to  Wickliffe  against  any  further  preaching  or  writing  on  the  subject 
complained  of.  The  Duke  was  so  offended  at  the  remarks  of  the  citizens,  that 
that  very  day,  in  his  place  as  President  of  Parliament,  he  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  ofHcc  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  substitution  of  a  captain  to  execute  his 
duties.  Lord  Fitzwalter,  a  standurd-bearer  of  the  city,  joined  the  citizens,  and 
advised  them  to  look  to  their  means  of  defence.     They  immediately  armed  and 

[Crowded  in  great  numbers  al>out  the  Savoy,  evidently  bent  on  mischief.  A 
priest  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  their  coming;  he  was 
told  they  sought  the  persons  of  the  Duke  and  the  Lord  Marshal,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  surrender  Sir  Peter  dc  la  Merc,  unjustly  detnincd  in  prison. 
The  priest  was  so  imprudent  as  to  reply  that  Sir  Peter  was  a  traitor,  and  deserved 
to  be  hanged;  the  words  had  scarcely  issued  from  his  lips  before  the  cry  was 
raised  that  he  was  a  Percy  in  disguise,  and  he  was  barbarously  murdered.  But 
for  the  Bishop  of  Lonilon.  who  on  hearing  of  the  riot  had  hurried  to  the  Savoy, 
the  palace  would  no  doubt  have  been  destroyed,  as  it  was  a  little  later  under 

[very  similar  circumbtanccs.  The  people,  to  show  their  opinion  of  the  Duke, 
reversed  his  arms,  traitor  fashion.  The  civic  authorities  were  obliged  to  exhibit 
a  very  different  demeanour:  one  of  the  last  audiences  given  by  Edward  III. 
raa  to  the  Loi-d  Mayor  and  Aldermen  at  Sheen  (Richmond),  who  came  to  crave 
pardon  of  the  Duke,  in  his  presence,  for  their  grievous  offence.  Not  the  less, 
however,  were  they  all  ousted  from  office  by  the  powerful  Duke,  and  creature* 
>f  his  own  substituted  The  danger  that  llircatened  the  Savoy  on  this  occasion 
was  only  temporarily  averted  ;  in  1381  the  popular  fury  burst  with  terrible  effect 
upon  its  stately  halls  and  towers.  In  that  year  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  broke 
It,  and  soon  after  the  dreaded  leader  of  a  hundred  thousand  desperate  men 

[appeared  at  BUckheath.     On  the  I'Jth  of  June,  whilst  one  body  marched  olong 

^the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames  and  destroyed  the  furniture  and  books  of  Lam- 
ith  Palace,  another  directed  their  steps  towards  the  Savoy.     They  there  "  set 

[fire  on  it  round  about,  and  made  proclamation  that  none,  on  pain  to  lose  his  head, 
lould  ronvtTl  to  his  own  use  anything  that  there  was,    but  that  they  should 
lircak  such  plate  and  vetisel  of  gold  and  silver  as  was  fonnd  in  that  house  (which 

Ivas  in  great  plenty)  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  the  same  into  the  river  of 
''hamcs.  Precious  dtonefi  they  should  bruise  in  mortars,  that  the  same  might  be 
to  no  use,  and  so  it  was  done  by  them.  One  of  their  cttmpnnions  thaj  burned  in 
f/ie ^rc,  bfCiiastf  he  minded  to  h/ive  rf-ferrtd  one  gooitly  jtirct^  of  plitle.*  They 
Pound  there  certain  banxds  of  gunpowder,  which  they  thonght  had  been  gold  or 
Mlvcr,  and,    tliroiring  the.n    into  the   fire  more  suddenly  tlian  the.  thought,  the 

KnVfalOQ  myt,  whra  the  dJKWny  vm  m%iit,  Uiey  fiirtbwith  Iwrried  liioi  und  tbe  pi«c«  of  plate  iuto  llic  Bit 
*yi»gt  "  H'«  Bi«  maIoil.  of  nuth  sud  juilicc^  umI  ma  Umysi  or  rubbtn." 
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Hall  was  blown  up,  the  houses  destroyed,  and  themselves  very  hardly  escaped 
away."* 

The  same  writer  mentions  in  his  Chronicles  an  appalling'  incident  of  tliit 
affair : — "  To  the  number  of  two-and-thirty  of  these  rebels  entered  a  fxillar  of  the 
Savoy,  where  they  drank  so  much  of  sweet  wines,  that  they  were  not  able  to  come 
out  in  time,  but  were  shut  in  with  wood  and  stones,  that  mured  (walled)  up  the 
-  door,  where  they  were  heard  crying  and  calling  seven  days  after>  but  none  came 
to  help  them  out  till  they  were  dead." 

From  this  period,  during  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Savoy  remained  a  heap 
of  ruins.  About  the  expiration  of  that  time  Henry  VII.  began  to  erect  u 
hospital  on  the  site  ;  and  to  ensure  its  completion,  bequeathed  10,000  marks  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  for  that  purpose. 

The  buildings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till  the  eighth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  a  master  and  four  chaplains  were  nominated.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  hospital,  which  had  become,  it  is  said,  a  harbour  w 
receiving-place  for  loiterers,  vagabonds,  and  strumpets,  was  suppressed,  and  the 
revenues  given  to  the  newly-erected  hospital  of  Bridewell;  but  on  the  accenon 
of  Mary  was  soon  re-established.  One  Jackson  took  possession  of  the  place  ai  a 
master,  and,  says  Stow,  "  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  maidens  of  honour  (a  thing 
not  to  be  forgotten)  stored  the  same  of  new  with  beds,  bedding,  and  other  fnni- 
turc,  in  very  ample  manner.'*  Among  the  other  historical  incidents  of  the  h<» 
pital  may  be  mentioned  the  deprivation  of  the  master,  Thomas  Thurland,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  corruption  and  embezzlement,  and  the  visits  which  hare 
at  two  or  three  different  periods  been  made  to  it  by  commissions  to  inquire  iato 
the  disposal  of  the  revenues,  &c.  The  last  of  these,  which  sat  about  the  com- 
mencement of  Anne's  reign,  scaled  the  fate  of  the  hospital.  It  was  then  found  that 
the  purposes  of  the  institution  were  utterly  neglected ;  and  the  commisaionen 
entirely  deprived  the  chaplains  of  their  offices,  and  declared  the  hospital  dissolved. 
Accounts  of  the  property  were  immediately  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  to 
which  from  that  time  it  belonged.  The  improved  value  of  the  rents  was  then 
estimated  at  '2497/.  5s.  6rf. 

The  first  of  the  two  great  religious  meetings  that  have  been  held  at  the  Savoy 
took  place  a  little  before  Cromwell's  death;  when  the  Independents  petitioned 
his  Highness  for  liberty  to  hold  a  synod,  in  order  to  publish  to  the  world  a 
nnitbrm  confession  of  faith.  They  were  now  become  a  considerable  body ;  their 
churches  being  increased  both  in  city  and  country  by  the  addition  of  great  nnni- 
bcrs  of  rich  and  substantial  persons ;  but  they  were  not  agreed  upon  any  stand- 
ard of  faith  or  discipline.  The  petition  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  Court,  » 
tending  to  a  separation  between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians ;  "Nor," 
says  Ncal,  "  was  the  Pi'otecfor  himself  fond  of  it;  however,  he  gave  way  to  their 
importunity;  and,  as  Mr.  Echard  represents  that  matter,  when  he  was  moved  npon 
hi3  death-bed  to  discountenance  their  petition,  he  rejdied — '  They  must  be  satisfied, 
they  must  be  satisfied,  or  we  shall  all  run  back  into  blood  again.'  "  The  mcctiog 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  October,  ICiS,  when  ministers  and  messengers  from  abore 
one  hundred  congregational  churches  met  together,  and,  after  eleven  or  twelve  da/» 

«  S\ovi'»  Survey,  eil.  163.3,  p.  491. 
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deliberation,  agreed  uj>on  their  wcU-lvnou-n  Declaration  of  Faith,  consisting  in 
al)  of  tliirty- three  cha.|itA;rs,  and  nearly  two  liundri-d  distinct  articles  of  belief  and 
discipline.  It  proceeded  esseotiall}'  on  the  ]'lan  of  tliu  Westininslcr  Assem- 
bly of  1643,  omitting  however,  among  other  matters,  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
powers  of  synods,  councils,  church  censures,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  the 
power  of  the  civil  mngistratc  in  matters  of  religion.  Three  years  later,  on  the 
aame  spot.  wa«  held  the  Savoy  Conference,  so  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
On  the  :^5th  of  March,  1661,  royal  letters  patent  were  issued,  appointing  twelve 
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lbiBho])8,  with  nine  assisting  clergymen,  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian 

bdtvincs,  at  the  lodging."!  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London  and  master  of  tho 

.  Savoy.  "  to  advise  upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c. ;  and,  "  if 

occasion  be,  to  make  such  reasonable  and  necessary  alterations,  corrections,  and 

amendments  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  giving 

satisfitction  to  tender  consciences,  ;uid  the  restoring  and  continuing  of  peace  and 

unity"  in  the  fhurch.     Among  the  eminent  men  present  during  the  controversy, 

wvre  Richard  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Wallis,  tho  great  mathematician.    The  former,  not 

natlsfti^d  with  the  proceedings,  net  to  work  and  drew  up  in  a  single  fortnight  an 

entirely  new  Liturgy,  and  offered  it  for  the  approval  of  the  Ctmi'crcnce.     The  act 

gave  great  offence  to  the  bishops  and  other  members  of  the  Chorch  of  England, 

■  and  tltoy  rejected  it  without  examination.     Ultimately,  after  a  great  number  of 

fdiscussions,  carried  vn  in  the  jiresence  of  a  numerous  audience,  the  two  parties 

tscjiariited  without  coining  to  any  agreement.     A  few  years  later  the  Savoy  was 

;  used  as  an  hospital  for  sailors  and  soldiers  by  Charles  IL,  and  subsequently  as  a 

garrison. 

A  considerable  ponioa  of  the  hospital  was,  it  appears,  in  ruitis  as  early  as  the 
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commence ment  uf  the  last  century.  It  had  been  buill  io  the  form  of  »  ctqn. 
with  one  front  towards  the  Thames,  having  several  projectiooB,  and  a  double 
TOW  of  an^Iar  mulliuncd  windows,  and  another  towards  the  Strand,  facing  the 
Friar}',  with  large  pointed  windows,  embattled  parapets,  and  a  strung  but- 
tressed gateway,  bearing  the  arms  and  badge  of  Henry  VH.,  and  two  Latin 
lines  engraved  in  large  characters,  ascribing  the  foundation  to  that  monarch. 
During  the  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood  consequent  on  the  erection  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  all  remains  of  the  Savoy  were  swept  away,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chapel.  Let  us  now  enter  the  '*  time-hononred''  walls  of  this 
building.  From  tlie  burial-ground  there  is  a  considerable  descent  to  the  flooi 
of  the  Chapel,  and,  coneequunLly.  instead  of  the  low  appearance  of  the  ex- 
terior, lofty  and  noble  dimensions  here  meet  the  gaze.  The  roof  is  perhaps  tlu 
most  striking  feature  on  a  first  glance.  It  is  covered  with  minatc-louking  deco- 
rations, consisting  of  qualixTuita,  with  circular  leaves,  enclosing  crowns  of  thomSj 
carved  emblems,  shields.  Sec.,  which  were  formerly  gilded,  and  must  then  hare 
made  the  roof  one  blaze  of  dcroraiion.  There  arc  here  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  altar-piece,  whii-h,  as  Malcolm  has  observed,  may  be  from  tlis 
design  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  distinguished  architect  of  Henr}-  VII.'s  rei|tt. 
Whoever  its  author,  its  intrinsic  Wauty  should  have  preserved  it  from  the  dit- 
gracefut  treatment  it  has  undergone.  On  one  side  it  has  been  almoiS  entirely 
deatroyed  to  make  room  for  the  immense  monument  oi*  Sir  Robert  Donglai  and 
his  lady,  and  on  the  other  the  beautiful  architecture  is  disfigured  by  a  brait 
plate  to  one  William  Chaworth,  and  the  kneeling  effigies  of  Lady  Dalhonsie's 
monument  let  in  (no  doubt  to  the  particular  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concenied 
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[»t  the  ingenuity  of  the  thing;)  the  hollow  of  the  niche,  which  there  forms  the 
most  con«|)icuou«  object.  On  each  side  of  the  niche  is  a  double  panel,  ter- 
mioaliiig  originally  at  the  top  in  delicate  pinnacles,  and  orcr  it  is  un  elaborate 
canopy.  The  space  between  the  sides  of  tlie  altar-piece  is  occupied  by  a  large 
Kpiece  of  worthless  daubing.  The  Douglas  monument,  before  incntiooed,  exhibits 
^the  armed  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  reclining  on  his  right  arm,  a  work  of  considerable 
merit ;  and  a  kneeling  rcpresentaliun  of  hiu  lady,  in  a  great  lumd,  behind  him.  On 
the  western  wall,  near  the  altar-piece,  is  a  beautiful  ornamented  recess,  in  thd  back 
of  which  have  been  effigies  engraved  on  brass.  Near  this  is  a  small  tabict  to 
Anne  Killigrcw,  1685,  daughter  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Savoy,  Dr  RtUi- 
grew,  and  niece  to  the  well-known  jester.     This  is  the  lady  iinmortalu«U  by 

II>ryden  as 
•*  A  Grace  for  beauty,  an  J  a  Mute  for  wit.'' 
WhiUi  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  poetical  reminiscences  of  the  Savoy,  we 
inust  not  forget  to  mention  that  Gawin  Douglas  (son  of  the  terrible  Archibald, 
■urnamed  Bell-tlie-Cat),  the  translator  of  Virgil,  and  a  poet  himself  of  high  ori- 
l^inal  power,  was  a  resident  of  the  Savoy,  and  died  there  of  the  plague  about 
1521 ;  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel.     The  only  other  monument  requiring  notice 
is  a  very  large  and  magnificent  structure  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  enriched  with 
pillars,  a  niche.  See.,  and  having  the  effigies  of  a  lady  extended  along  its  table. 
I*a9tly  there  i.s  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  enterprising  but  unfortunate  tra- 
^  vellcr,  Richard  Lander.     The  inscription  records  briefly  the  melancholy  circum- 
^atance  of  his  death.     He  "died  at  Fernandez  Po,  on  the  2nd  of  February.  1634. 
His  death  was  produced  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  received  from  the  natives  of 
B  Africa,  by  whom  he  was  attacked  and  plundered  whilst  ascending  the  river  Niger, 
f  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  that  country  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
the  arts  of  ]>eace."     This  was  indeed  altogether  a  most  disastrous  expedition ; 
of  the  crewe  of  the  two  steam-vessels  employed  in  the  expedition  under  Lander's 
direction,  consisting  of  forty  persons,  only  nine  returned  alive.     We  conclude  this 
Knotice  of  the  Chapel  with  the  remark  that  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  by  Q"^*""  Elizabeth.    Before 
we  quit  the  Savoy  wo  must  visit  a  tomb  in  the  burial-ground,  signifying  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  last  resting-place  of  a  man  of  genius  that  there  lies 
H  William  Hilton,  tlic  late  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy.     It  is  not  always  that 
■honours  such  as  attended  his  fuitcral  ceremonies  arc  so  fitly  bestowed.     A  pro- 
Hcsesuon,  consisting  of  a  large  body  of  the  students  of  the  Academy,  followed  by 
numerous  nnmrning-coachcB.  containing  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  deceased 

i artist's  pn.>fessiunal  brethren,  among  the   list  of  whose  names  we  find  those  of 
!Dc  Wint,  Blorc,  Shce,  Wcstmacolt,  Wyon,  Uwins  Kastlake,  Chantrcy,  Stc.  ke., 
conveyed  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
The  Strand  at  this  part  was  till  a  very  recent  period  peculiarly  narrow  and 
inconvenient.     If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  "  Restoration  of  the  ancient  tho- 
'      rougbfare  from  Wi'slminster  to  London,"  (the  view  forming  the  Fronlispiece  to 
^Volume  1.;  he  will  have  a  better  idea  than  pages  of  description  could  give  of  the 
^■aapect  of  this  part  of  the  Strand  in  olden  times.     Tliat  view  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  a  spot  a  little  beyond  the  Savoy,  the  wall  of  which  is  there  seen  o^tiu- 
pying  so  unreasonable  a  share  of  the  roadway-     passing  from  ancieut  V.<a  to.cArt<v 
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pGrJodu,  who,  wc  may  iwk,  docs  not  rcmcmlwr  Old  Exeter  'Change,  with  itsttaiyib 
•hops,  its  menagerie,  and  above  all  its  man  at  the  entrance  in  the  becf-«iUT 
costume,  sliinuUitiiig  the  imagination  of  many  a  youthful  paK«er-by,  liUitrai^ 
believe  anything  of  the  wonder*  to  he  shawn  above?  Then  there  wen  the 
paintingBj  in  whii^hthenrtist  vrith  laudable  ingenuity  succeeded  in  conrcyinganrf 
fair  idea  of  elephants,  lione,  tigers,  &c.,  without  running  uny  risk  of  a  viola^ 
of  the  Second  Commandment.  The  elephant  too ;  who  docs  not  rcmcmbrr  ik 
mV:&ncholy  circumstance  of  the  poor  creaturc'a  being  shot  to  death,  and  bovhii 
nlc^leton  afterwards  adorned  the  window  of  the  exhibition,  forming  himself  tm 
own  m''<'in<ncnl  in  the  scene  of  his  cxhibitional  triumphs  f  The  place  itself  vtt 
not  dc»'itute  of  historical  interest,  to  saynothing  of  the  magnificent  bed  exhibited 
here  in  17-21  "  by  Mr.  Normnnd  Cancy."  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
first  building  on  the  site,  of  which  wc  have  any  record,  was  erected  l>y  .Set 
ThomaH  Palmer,  Knight,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  "but  of  later  trnnc." 
writer  Stow,  "  it  hath  been  far  more  beautifully  increased  by  the  latv  Sir 
WilUnm  Cecil.  Baron  Burghlcy."  From  hence,  he  adds,  there  had  been  "i 
continual  new  building  even  up  to  the  £arl  of  Bedford's  house,  lately  baililrd 
nigh  to  the  Ivy  Bridge,"  from  which  the  present  Bedford  and  SoothaiDfitPB 
Streets,  &c.,  derive  their  name.  During  Cccil'ti  time  tlic  house  was  knova  by 
his  name,  and  afterwards  from  his  successors,  the  Karls  of  Kxetcr,  as  Enttf 
House;  and  thus  gave  name  to  the  'Change,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  1>t 
Dr.  Barbon.  a  speculator  in  houses,  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary.  IV 
rcmov.'il  of  the  'Change,  and  the  adjoining  houses  as  far  as  Southampton  Str«l 
took  place  in  ISoO  ;  and  the  present  handsome  building,  including  thu  Hall  whith 
still  perpetuates  the  aiick-nt  name  and  the  nncientrecollectic>n«.  itutm  rose  on  their 
site.  The  Hail,  which  is  used  fer  the  mectiugs  of  various  religious  and  pvliiictl 
associations,  and  for  interesting  musical  performances,  was  opened  in  1831.  It> 
great  size,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eiglit  feet  in  length,  ninety  in  breadtli, snd 
forty-eight  in  height,  enables  it  to  accommodate  at  least  three  thousand  pcnoos. 
A  magnificent  organ  of  extraordinary  size  and  power  has  been  recently  added. 

A  little  beyond  Exeter  House  and  the  Savoy,  on  the  same  side  as  the  IsUcf. 
was  Woi'ccstcr  Mouse,  originally  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle ;  where  Clsrco- 
don  lived  during  the  building  of  his  splendid  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and  at  tltit 
period  ol'  liis  life  when  the  wily  Chancellor  succeeded  in  accomplishing  an  ohjttl 
dear.  Ihtrc  is  little  doubt,  to  his  heart— the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  li^U 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II. ;  though  on  the  discovery  of  the  marriage  fac  pro- 
feesei  to  feel  so  shocked  an  to  say  to  the  King  that,  if  the  union  had  taken  plVi 
he  Would  gi\'e  a  positive  judgment  that  "the  king  should  immediately  raotc  tkf 
fromfiji  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon,  under  so  itfiri 
a  guard  that  no  person  living  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  her,  nnd  then  thd 
an  Act  of  Pavliiiment  should  immediately  be  passed  for  the  cutting  oS*hcr  boi 
to  which  he  wuuLd  nut  only  give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  tbr 
first  man  to  propose  it."  At  this  very  tiroo  it  is  stated  the  Chancellut  '« 
labouring  in  secret  to  remove  all  difficulties,  and  that  he  overcame  the  cliief 
one.  the  Queen  Mother's  dislike  of  the  match,  by  engaging  to  get  Parliament  I* 
pay  her  debts.  At  last  all  difficulties  were  removed,  the  marriage  was  publidj 
announced,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  thronged  to  Worcester  House,  idK« 
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the  tnarriAgc  had  Uklien  place,  to  pajr  their  rcspectsi  to  the  new  dticlicts«.  JBlated 
by  this  connexion  with  royalty,  iio  wonder  that  Clarendon  Ihoaght  litth*  of 
paying,  as  he  did,  the  then  enormous  rent  of  500/.  a-yoar  for  Worcester  House. 
The  mansion  was  pulled  dovm  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  present 
buthlings  bearing  his  name  erected  on  Ihc  site.  At  the  comer  house,  non- 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Ackermann,  lived  Lillie  the  perfumer,  whom  Steele  hait 
cointncmoratcd  in  his  'Tatlerj'  a  more  important  resident  of  Beaufort  Build- 
ings was  Fielding,  of  whom  an  iutereiiting  anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine'  for  1786.  Some  parochial  taxes  for  his  housu  having 
long  remained  unpaid,  in  spite  of  repeatetl  calb,  the  collector  at  lost  signi- 
fied to  the  great  novelist  that  it  would  l>c  impossible  to  allow  any  longer 
delay.  In  this  dilemma  Fielding  went  to  Jacob  Tonaon  the  bookseller,  who  also 
resided  in  the  Strand,  and  obtained  in  advance  some  ten  or  twelve  guineas  for 
a  work  he  had  in  hand.  On  his  return  he  met  with  an  old  college  chum,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and,  finding  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  Ufe, 
gavo  Inm  all  the  money  he  had  just  received.  On  reaching  home  ho  waa  in- 
formed the  collector  had  called  twice  for  the  taxes.  '*  Fielding's  reply  was  laconic, 
but  memorable  : — Friendship  hns  called  for  the  money,  and  had  it  ;  let  the  col- 
lector call  again !  The  reader  will  be  ghul  to  hear  thnt  a  second  application  to 
Jacob  Tonson  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  parish  demands." 

Between  Worcester  ;ind  Durham  Houses  stood  other  large  mansions  of  nolile- 
men;  the  principal  being  Rutland  House  and  Cecil  House;  the  latter  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  existing  Cecil  and  Salisbury  Streets,  This  was  built  by 
Kobcrt  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  BurghU-y,  and  was  a 
large  and  stately  mansion.  It  was  a  part  of  Cecil  House  that  was  turned  into 
the  Middle  Exchange,  consisting  of  one  large  room,  lined  with  shops  on  both 
aides,  cxtcnfUng  down  to  the  river,  where  was  a  handsome  flight  of  steps  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  desired  to  take  boat.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  kind 
of  reputation,  and  the  popular  idea  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  place  was 
npplicd  soon  found  a  popular  but  nut  very  delicate  mode  of  expression,  and 
the  nick-name  bestowed  on  it  had  such  an  effect,  that  thi:  Middle  Exchange 
went  to  ruin,  and  was,  ivith  the  other  remains  of  Salisbury  House,  jjullcd 
down  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Cecil  Street  erected  in  their  room,  about 
1696.  All  the  part  now  knuwu  us  the  Adelphi  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
buildings,  gardens,  &c,,  of  Durham  House,  one  of  the  most  inturcbtrng  of  the  old 
Strand  palaces.  Pennant  says  the  original  founder  was  Anthony  do  Beck,  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  and  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.;  and  that 
Bishop  Hutllfld,  to  whom  Stow  ascribes  the  foundation,  merely  rebuilt  the  place. 
The  latter  historian  describes  a  great  fca&t  that  was  held  here  in  the  roign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  "triumphant  justing"  holden  at  West- 
minster,  1540,  when  the  challengers  not  only  feasted  the  King.  Queen,  ladies, 
and  all  the  Court  at  Durham  Huiiso,  but  also  "all  the  Knights  and  Burgesses 
of  the  Common  House  in  the  Parliament,  and  entertained  the  Mayor  of  London, 
with  the  Aldermen  and  their  wives,  nt  a  dinner." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  royal  Mint  was  established  here,  under  the 
dircition  of  the  Lord  Admiral  Seymour,  who  placed  a  creature  of  his  oim.  Sir 
William  Sharringlon.  in  it  as  master.     Ho  calculated  on  thus  obtwimtwf,  ^^ict^v 
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MsisUtire  in  his  ambitious  projects.     After  hia  execution  Durham  Uouac  passed 
into  the  han(b  of  the  Duke  of  NorthumberUod,  the   uncle  of  the   unfortaoate 
La<ly  Jane  Grey;  and  it  was  here  that,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1553,  the 
scheming  noble  beheld  the  first  part  of  his  plan,  in  conneiion  with  the  throne. 
arrompliKbed,  hy  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Lord  Guildfurd  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane. 
To   sticnglhcn  himself  as  much  as  possible   by  other  powerful    aUianret.  hta 
daughter,  Ladv  Catherint-  Dudley,  at  the  same  time  morritHl  the  eldest  boo  of 
the  Eurl  of  Huntingdon,  and  a  sister  of  Lady  Jane  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke.    The  ceremony  was,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  under  such  circuuistance*. 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  magniBcencc.    The  end  of  all  tlieso  arraagioneDls 
was  soon  to  be  known.    The  King  died  on  the  6th  of  July  fuUowiog ;  and  North- 
umberland, after  two  days'  delay  (a  circumstance  of  itself  almost  suffioieut  to 
ensure  his  failure),  exhibited  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  declaring  Lady 
Jane  Grey  his  suc^ressor,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  ob* 
taincd  their  oaths  of  allegiance.     After  the  lapse  of  two  days  more  Lady  Jim 
was  conducted  from  Durham  Huuae  to  the  Tower  and  openly  received  as  queen. 
much,  however,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  amiable  victim  herself,  who  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  projects  of  her  colcl-hcartcd,  calculating  relative.     Seldom  indeed  has  a 
more  pitiable  sacrifice  been  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  ambition.    Young,  graceful, 
and  pretty,  if  not  beautiful,  sho  at  the  same  time  possessed  all  the  qualities  ibst 
would  hare  cheered,  adorned,  or  elevated  the  domestic  hearth.     The  partisans  of 
Mary  in  the  mean  time  were  actively  at  work  ;  they  had  gathered  a  numerous  body 
of  adherents  together — they  wurc  bold  and  energetic.    Collecting  all  his  retinue  si 
Durham  Houm,  his  carts  laden  with  ammunition,  his  artillery  and   field-piecoa 
the  Earl  ^t  out,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  to  attack  them.    In  his  abtenov 
the  Council  went  over  in  a  body  to  Mary  ;  his  troops  d'  scried  ;  and  at  last,  to  ssrc 
his  life,  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  proclaiming  Queen  Msij 
at  Cambridge.     The  result  is  but  too  well  known.     The  innocent  and  the  guilty 
alike  fell ;  the  former,  however,  by  whom  we  mure  particularly  refer  to  Lady  JsM 
and  her  youthful  husband,  were  the  last  who  suffered,— and  might  perhaps  bare 
been  altogether  spared,  even  by  the  vindictive  and  merciless  Mary,  but  for  Wyao's 
ill-nanagcd  insurrection.     To  continue  the  history  of  Durham  House  : — its  oat 
eminent  inhabitant  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  £lixabetfaj 
but  the  grant  appears  to  have  been  made  without  sufBcient  right  in  the  maker, for 
Sir  Walter  wag  disposseesed  of  it  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham.    During  the  reiga  of 
James  I.  the  stables  of  the  mansion,  fronting  the  Strand,  which  had  become  rof 
ruiuous  and  unsightly,  were  pulled  dou'n.  and  the  New  Kxchange  raised  in  tkeir 
room.    It  vras  (completed  in  l(K)S.and  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  King  (Jaiuc*). 
the  Queen,  and  the  Koyal  Family,  and  was  splendidly  decorated  fur  the  octwaa. 
It  then  received  the  name  from  the  former  of  Britain's  Bursse.     The  shops  geat' 
rally  were  occupied  by  milliners  and   sempstresses,  among  whom  the  Duchetl  ot 
Tyrconnel.  wife  of  Richard  Talbot,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland   under  James  lU 
after  the  abdication  of  the  one  and  the  death  of  the  other,    is  said  to  havt-  aup 
ported  herself  for  a  abort  time  by  engaging  in  the  usual  trade  of  the  place    S^f 
sat  in  a  white  mask  and  a  white  dress,  a  circumstance  which  caused  her  to  be 
known  as  the  '■  White  Milliner.'*     Almost  from  its  first  erection  the  Middle  Ki- 
change  became  a  favourite  pUec  of  resort      It  was  here  that  a  Mr.  Gerard  vu 
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allting   one  day  planning  how  he  should  Wat  carry  into  execution  the  plot  in 

hich  he  was  engaged, — the  assassination  of  Croniwcll» — when  he  was  insulted  by 

)e  Portagvesc  Ambassador,  and  resented  it  so  warmly  that  the  latter  in  revenge 
he  next  day  sent  a  get  of  bravoea  to  murder  him  :  his  murderer*  mistook  their 

icttm,  and  killed  another  man.  The  denouement  is  curious  as  well  as  tragical  :— 
)on  Pautalcon,  the  ambassador,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  uxccuted.     On  the 

:affbld  he  met  the  rery  party  he  had  intended  tu  destroy,  Mr.  Gerard,  whose  plot 
D  the  interim  had  been  discovered. 

As  we  approach  Charing  Cross  we  are  again  reminded,  by  the  magni&rcnt  pile 
tf  buildings,  on  the  northern  side,  that  ini]>ravement  has  here  too  been  busily  at 

ork  of  late  years.     Were  not  the  alterations  indeed  so  recent,  one  might  almost 

ncy  Malcolm  had  been  dozing  over  his  ponderous  labours,  and  unconsciously 
ritten  in  that  state  the  pnssage  where  he  talks  of  the  Strand  facing  Northum- 
erland  House  being  "perhaps  more  confined  than  in  any  other  portion  of  that 
usy  street.''  Who  now.  standing  beside  the  mansion  referred  to,  and  looking 
long  the  Strand,  can  fancy  such  a  stale  of  things  as  existing  but  ten  or  twelve 

ars  ago  7 

Several  important  edifices  have  sprung  up  to  the  great  adornment  of  the  Strand 

consequence  of  the  recent  improvements,  in  addition  to  the  Hall  before  men- 
ioncd ;  such  as  the  British  Fire  Office,  a  grand  and  characteristic  edifice,  designed 
ly  Mr.  Cockerel! ;  and  the  Lowther  .Arcade,  one  of  those  elegant  nest«  of  shops 
hich  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  more  commonly  in  populous  places,  were  it 
biy  for  the  shelter  they  afford  from  the  variations  of  our  uncertain  climate^  and 
pom  the  noise,  bustle,  and  confusion  of  the  great  thoroughfares :  the  latter  was 
igned  and  executed  by  Mr.  Herbert  We  do  nut  here  refer,  oLherwiBc  than 
ly  this  passing  notice,  to  the  improvements  connected  with  the  two  princij^al 

eatres  of  the  Strand,  or  to  those  connected  with  Hungerford  Market,  as  we 
lall  have  other  and  more  favourable  opportunities  of  so  doing.  With  York 
louBG  and  Northumberland  House  then  we  shall  now  complete  our  notices  of  the 
lore  interesting  features  of  thitt  great  thoroughfare. 

At  the  corner  of  Villiers  Street,  in  the  house  occupied  by  Messrs.  Boakc  and 
'arty.  IB  still  preserved  a  portion  of  the  old  ceiling  of  the  houi«3  where  the  great 

aeon   first  saw  tlie  light.     It  was  then  occupied   by  his  father.  Sir  Nicholas 

aeon,  iia  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Originnlly  the  building  had  been  the  inn 
f  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  ;  by  exchange  it  passed  first  through  the  hands  of  the 
lonks  of  St.  Bennct  Holme  in  Norfolk,  and  then,  in  1535,  to  Charles  Brandon, 
)akc  of  Suffolk.  Having  become  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  attainder  of  that 
oblcman,  it  was  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbishops  of  York,  who,  since 
ITolsey's  Io«s  of  York  Place  (Whitehall),  had  possessed  no  metropolitan  r«i- 

nce ; — it  then  took  the  name  of  York  House.     It  again  reverted  to  the  Crown 

the  time  of  James  I.,  by  exchange  for  certain  manors,  and  tv-as  appropriated 
the  use  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal.     Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  resided  here 

•I  many  years  during  the  period  he  held  the  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eger- 
vn,  who,  when  retiring  into  private  life  on  account  of  his  age  and  growing 

firmities,  recommended  to  James  as  hia  successor  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who 
lad,  as  wc  have  before  mentioned,  been  bom  in  this  rery  house.  Strange  must 
are  been  the  feelings  of  the  man  as  he  came  back  once  more  to  the  scene  where 
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ihe  toy  hftd  spcnL  so  many  happy  hour«!  From  hcnrc  he  iiscd  to  wander  ilxnt 
with  hiB  favourite  playhintcs,  whom  he  wouKI  »l»ruptly  quit  whenever  the  hainonr 
icizvd  liiiu,  to  inquire  into  some  natural  pht>nuiiiena  which  he  did  not  underatani 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  ho  was  found  in  St.  James's  Street,  investigating 
the  cause  of  an  echo  he  had  there  discovcn-d.  Here,  too,  many  a  flattering  mul 
of  roval  favour  had  been  lavished  upon  him — Elisabeth  frequently  calUog  bia 
her  young  Lord  Keeper,  and  applauding  hi»  address  and  ingenuity.  Bam 
indeed  waa  as  early  a  courtier  as  philosopher.  \\Ticn  the  Queen  once  asked  hia 
how  old  he  waa,  the  ready-witted  boy  replied.  •'  I  am  just  two  years  older  Ihu 
your  Majesty's  happy  reign  " — and  Elizabeth  desired  no  better  system  of  clm- 
Dology.  Aitluous  had  been  hia  exertions  since  the  time  to  which  these  memorict 
belonged.  On  leaving  the  parental  halls  he  had  had  to  work  his  way  npwiH* 
almofil  unassisted  through  the  different  phases  of  a  career  that,  under  the  SMt 
favourable  circumstances,  is  seldom  rapid ;  barrister,  bencher,  counsel  oilnmdi- 
nary,  registrar  of  the  Star  Chamber,  member  of  |)arliaracnt.  aolicitor-gencnL 
ftttomcy-gcnernl,  keeper, — these  were  the  steps  of  his  advancement  that  he  looked 
"back  upon  as  he  entered  York  House,  now  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition— Lorl 
High  Chancellor  of  Enij:tan<|.  Three  years  later  the  chambers  of  the  magnififfot 
mansion  were  thronged  with  troo|>»  «f  friends — it  was  the  Chancellor's  biithdij; 
he  was  now  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Among  those  present  was  Ben  Jonsun,  whooa 
some  cxcellont  verses  has  recorded  his  imprcsiions  of  the  scene  and  oflhc^rnt 
and  accomptished  man  who  waa  the  chief  aetor  in  it  AH  things,  he  says,  seemfii 
to  smile  about  the  old  house,  "the  fire,  the  wine,  the  men;"  and  he  speaks  of 
Bacon  ns 

"  En^Und  a  hiRh  Chnncellor,  the  dettin'd  faetr» 
la  iiis  toft  cr&*lle.  to  liis  rallwr'B  chair. 
Whose  even  thread  the  >stca  »piu  round  and  full. 
Out  of  tlii'ir  clioia-8l  and  theii  wLilrsl  wooL'" 

What  must  Jonson  have  thought  a  year  later,  when  in  the  vcTy  same  hslli m 
different  a  scene  was  presenled ;  when  the  Committee  of  the  Houso  of  Lonls  wiitol 
upon  the  Chancellor,  to  know  personally  whether  the  confession  of  puill  hcW 
sent  them,  involving  the  grossest  corruption  in  his  high  oflice,  was  really  hisiin^ 
the  unhappy  man  could  only  reply,  "  My  Lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand)  my  h£W-\ 
I  beseech  your  Lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed  ?" 

York  House  was  now  "assured"  to  the  King  by  an  act  of  parliament. s^o 
hastened  to  bestow  it  on  his  favourite  "  Steenie,"  Villiers.Duke  of  Bucking^aIIl 
Orcat  alterations  and  improvements  in  consequence  took  place,  until  the  v1m>1c 
presented  the  a|ipcarance  shown  in  the  engraving  al  the  end  of  our  paper.  U 
ie  to  this  period  we  owe  the  only  existing  remains  of  York  House,  (with  the  ex- 
caption  of  the  ceiling) — the  beairtiful  water-|^ate  at  the  end  of  Buckingham  Stnrct. 
and  which  stands  a  Utile  eastward  of  the  site  of  the  mansion.  This  is  one  of  Id^ 
Jones's  finest  works.  I'hc  material  is  of  Portland  stone.  On  the  pedimeDt  wUfli 
adorns  the  river  front  are  the  arms  of  its  founder.  Buckingham  did  not  Iobj 
enjoy  his  new  posaessiotis.  Ho  was  murdered  in  1628.  and  hiu  murderer  died  no 
the  scaffold,  not  only  himself  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  act,  but  blessed  by  li* 
people  generally  for  it.  Such  a  fact  speaks  volumes  aa  to  the  character  of  llii> 
owner  of  York  House-     In  1649  the  Parliament  bestowed  York  Honso  on  thdf 
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general,  Fairfax,  whost"  daut^htcr  married  (Jcorge  Villicrs,  the  Mrond  dulte,  udU 
thus  rt-conveyed  tl  into  ihc  Buckingham  fninily.  By  ibiB  nobleman  the  estate 
WM  sold  for  building  purj?o»es,  and  tho  streets  bearing  his  title  were  uliortly 
afterwards  built. 

L  Narthumberland  Hoiiso,  the  last  remaining  rciircsentative  of  the  old  palatial 
character  of  the  Strand,  stands  on  the  site  tif  an  hosjiilal  or  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  whieU  ho  had  given  to  the  priory  of  Rouncivalle  in  Navarro.  In  tho 
reign  of  Jlenry  V.  the  hospital  was  sup  pressed,  as  belonging  to  an  alien  mo- 
nastery, with  all  tho  other  houses  of  that  kind  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  was  again 
restored  by  Edward  IV.,  to  be  finally  diasnived  at  the  Reformation.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  sovcntconth  century  the  site  passed  into  the  possession  of  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  son  of  the  poet  Surrey,  who  erected  a  splendid - 

imansion,  and  died  here  in  1614.  Descending  then  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the 
nanic  was  changed  from  Northaniptoti  to  Suffolk  House,  and  again  to  the 
present  title.  Noitliumberland  House,  on  the  marriage  of  the  daugTiter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  with  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, in  I&12.  The  ediUcc  originally  conuistid  of  three  sides  of  a  spacious 
quadrangle,    tho   fourth,   facing    the  Thames,    being  op<n.     Janson  is  said  to 

I'lutTe  been  the  architect,  but  the  front  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Christmas,  who  rebuilt  Aldeiitgale  in  the  same  reign.  A  fourth  side  was  added 
by  Earl  Algernon  from  the  designs  of  luigo  Junes.     Lastly,  towards  the  cIoBe  of 

Ithc  eighteenth  century,  tiro  new  wings  were  attached  to  the  garden  front,  and  all 
but  the  central  division,  including  the  gateway  (the  work  of  Christmas),  of 

jtbc  front  next  the  Strand  was  rebuilt.     The  existing  edifice  is  in  every  way 

iTirorthy  of  the  representative  character  wc  have  mcntionc*l,  as  well  as  of  the 

[ancient   family  to  which   it   belongs.      Immediately   behind    that   long   front, 
fith    its  conspicuous    lion,    the    badge    ff   the    Percies,    e^ttends    a    spacious 

[court-yard   surrounded   by  the  buildings    before  referred  to.    Prora  the   priijr 
eipal  entrance,  a  magnificent   staircase,  lighted  by  a   beautiful   lantern,   leads 
the  principal  apartments;  the  stairs  and   landings  of  white  marble   finely 

Bcontrasting  with  the  rich  carpets  which  partially  cover  them,  and  with  the  gilt 
>ronzcd  balusters  and  chandeliers.     The  mansion  is  rich  in  works  of  art.     Id  tho 

'diuing-rooui  is  Titian's  celebrated    picture    of  the   Cornaro  family,  one  of  the 
painter's  master]ueces  ;  a  Sebastian  Buud<1.  by  Guercino;  a  suiall  Adoration  of 
le  Shepherds,  by  GjaconioUasgano;  a  Fox  and  Deer  Hunt  Ly  Syndcrs;  a  Holy 

'Family    by   Jordacna;    and  a  picture  containing  three  portraits  by  Vandyke. 

I  This  brief  cnuuieraiion  may  give  some  idea  of  the  avtistical  wealth  of  Northumber- 
land House.  In  the  long  and  tufty  gallery,  a  most  splendidly  ornamented  place, 
irc  copies  of  several  great  pictures  by  Raphael,  Annibale  Carracci,  and  Guido 
mi.  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  The  drawing-room  is  richly  decorated 
with  arahesijues  and  paiuUngs  intermingled.  A  suite  of  three  apartments,  used 
for  the  reception  of  evening  parties,  are  distinguished  by  the  solid  magniiiccncc 
if  their  decorations.  In  one  of  them  arc  vases  of  the  finest  Florentine  uosaic, 
litating  plants,  bunches  uf  fruit,  birds^  animals,  &c  ,  in  the  most  happy  manner. 
^roni  the  windows  arc  seen  the  beautiful  gardens  extending  down  to  the  Thames, 
)rming  a  noble  background  to  the  picture.     The  memories  of  NorthumbetlMA 
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Vt  words  spoken  among^  men  have,  or  have  ever  had,  so  much  stgniftcancj 
JF  the  imagination  as  the  wortl  I»nl:on.     Rarely  has  a  single  name  been  bo  full 
>t  meaning  to  so  many  mirda.  or  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  awakening  w? 
lany  various  trains  of  reflection.     Perhaps  the  first  thought  that  ii  apt  to  bfc 
illcd  up  by  the  name  is  of  the  height  of  modem  civilization  and  splendour — the 
icwt>at  of  all  that  la  new  on  earth,  the  busiest,  hotteHt  activity  of  the  social  cle- 
lents  now  in  action  among  living  human  beings ;  but  the  next  direction  in  which 
it  ae*."!  the  meditative  faculty  a-spinning  is  the  o])|iosile  of  all  this— away  back  to 
the  old  buried  world— to  the  social  life  that  was,  and  is  no  longcr—to  the  dream 
[and  the  mystery  of  the  far  past,  which  seems  to  every  one  of  us  like  the  previous 
)art  of  a  journey  we  have  oursclven  travelled^a  scene  we  have  known  in  BOmo 
'frrraer  BUte  of  existence,  and  yet  so  wholly  different  from  the  reality  around  u» 
tnv.  we  can  with  difficulty  conceive  the  etrange  drama  to  have  bean  'yl&'^ol  on. 
K      vol..  « 
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this  samu  globe,  or  by  being*  having  like  pamions  witli  ourselves.  Tl 
whd  have  been  dust  for  it  may  be  twenty  centuries  were  then  what  we  are  Bci^" 
the  animatini;  soul  of  t!io  scene,  the  diversified  crowd  filling  it  with  life  acd 
motion  and  alt  the  struggle  and  tunnoil  of  humanity.  The  imagination  hu 
scaTcely  a  more  affecting  or  arreating  picture  than  ihia,  in  which  life  and  death, 
the  prcBcnt  and  the  pant,  the  evanescent  and  the  enduring,  meet  together,  uil 
were,  in  a  war  embrace.  Or  if  the  former  era  to  which  we  tarn  be  minpan- 
tively  recent,  it  is  still  the  aamc;  still  the  scene  in  which  the  men  of  that  utlirr 
time  moved  about  remains,  at  the  least  the  sure  and  firm-set  earth  on  which  thrr 
trode,  and  the  everlasting  heaven  over  it,  but  the  men  themselrcs  are  pantd 
away  for  ever.  Probably  in  this  caac  even  the  works  of  their  hands,  for  the  uoM 
part,  arc  yet  all  around  us— the  monuments  which  they  reared,  the  street*  nhicb 
they  paved  and  walked  upon,  the  houses  which  they  built  and  dwell  ia,irbik' 
thoy  who  once  possessed  them  are  all  vanished.  If  any  one  of  us  were  lo  cooip 
upon  a  great  city,  like  that  in  the  Arabian  tale,  not  in  ruins  or  decay,  bat  ji»- 
senting  all  the  appearances  of  recent  occupancy,  yet  with  its  streets  lilcotnd 
every  hounc  untenanted,  how  should  we  be  excited  and  thrilled  by  so  touching  a 
sight !  Yet  is  not  every  old  town  even  such  a  spcctftrlc  ?  Full  aa  it  may  bo  of 
inhabitants,  its  streets  and  dwellings  are  as  completely  deserted  by  those  who 
once  filled  them  as  those  of  the  absolutely  depopulated  city  in  the  talc.  Wc 
have  but  to  forget  the  new  gencratiun  that  has  taken  their  place,  aDdlheini' 
pressive  picture  is  before  us  of  a  solitude  amid  stxmding  temples  and  toven,sad 
furnished  tenements,  as  perfect  as  that  of  Pompeii  itself 

London  is  probably  the  oldest  great  city  now  existing  on  this  side  the  Alp- 
Its  existence,  as  a  capital,  reaches  back,  even  like  that  of  Rome  itself,  to  the 
days  of  what  wc  call  the  ancient  world,  as  if  it  wore  literally  another  vorU 
divided  by  some  mighty  gulf  from  ours,  or  as  if  the  beings  that  then  inhabited  the 
earth  were  of  another  species  ;  and  over  the  whole  of  this  extended  space  its  hiOsaj 
carries  back  the  eye  of  contemplation  in  one  continuous  line  of  view,  dinnit 
indeed  in  some  jilares  than  in  others,  but  nowhere  absolutely  broken,  so  tlial  «r 
behold  as  it  were  following  each  other  in  long  procession,  and  combined  intu  tmt 
many-coloured  multitude,  all  the  successive  races  and  generations  that  have  kcft 
up  the  ferment  of  social  existence  on  this  spot  of  earth,  from  the  hall-niW 
Britons  and  the  Roman  colonists,  passing  away  in  the  extreme  distance,  to  l!« 
Popes  and  the  Swifts,  the  Addisons  and  the  Steelcs,  who  are  still  indi^idtiilU 
and  distinctly  visible,  and  the  Burkes  and  the  Johnsons,  whose  very  voices  vc 
seem  to  hear  as  they  move  about  almost  under  our  eyes. 

*'  Not  rude  iiur  tiarrcti  ate  tbe  wiuding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiqiuty,  but  stn'vrn  with  flowers,'* 

one  has  said  who  was  himself  both  an  antiquary  and  a  pocL ;  and  doubtless  ihenv 
at  least  in  some  departuicuts  uf  anticiuarianism  no  want  of  excitement  and  gralifin* 
tion  for  the  poetical  temperament.  No  racra  history  or  description  revives  the  ]an. 
and  makes  it  again  present  to  us,  so  vividly  as  the  sight  of  the  actnat  spot  towlura 
the  history  relates;  however  this  is  to  be  explained,  all  have  fell  it  who  lnw 
ever  looked  upon  a  celebrated  old  building  ur  ruin,  or  even  found  thcmselvc  «> 
gi-ound  that  has  been  illustrated  by  any  great  event,  though  nothing  hot  w 
name  remains  to  recall  what  once  was.   The  very  air  scenia  to  prosnre  sorocuuig 
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of  the  life  of  those  who  once  breathed  it,  even  if  nothing  of  their  handiwork  be 
there ;  every  nataral  sight  anil  sound  h:is  to  our  fancies  caught  a  jiortion  of  their 
■pirit ;  or,  vhat  is  equally  good  a.nd  more  strictly  true,  these  nuLuml  features  and 
elemental  influences,  surviving  the  flight  of  hundreds  or,  it  may  be,  thousands  of 
years,  were  actually  jmrt  of  the  \te'\n^  of  the  men  of  that  by-gone  time,  had  con- 
tributed to  make  them  what  they  were,  had  nourished  and  fiirmed  their  moral  and 
intellcrtual  nature,  were  among  the  things  that  supplied  ideas  and  pictures  to 
their  imaginations,  passions  and  afi'cctions  to  their  hearts.  Kvcn  thus,  as  still  the 
blue  JEgean  tuoihtes  among  its  sunny  isles,  did  the  Ocean,  from  childhood  to 
blind  old  age,  paint  itself  to  the  mind  uf  Humeri  even  as  at  (his  day  "the 
mountains  look  on  Marathon,  nnd  Marathon  looks  un  the  sea,"  did  that  scenery 
send  down  its  melancholy  grandeur  into  the  eyes  and  the  souls  of  Milliades  and 
hts  litllu  host  encamped  there  three -and -twenty  centuries  ago.  The  works  of 
men's  hands,  again,  that  h,ivc  long  outlasted  their  authors  and  the  generations 
once  familiar  with  them,  are  almost  equally  interesting  whether  they  remain 
uninjured  or  have  fallen  into  decay  and  ruin, — whether  they  surprise  us  by 
bringing  the  past  back  in  uU  its  entircness,  or  por]>lex  us  with  the  strange 
changes  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  wrought.  A  great  city,  in  particular,  if  it  bo 
of  ant'icnt  foundation,  will  always  furnish  matter  of  this  latter  kind  in  almndancc; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  richer  storehouse  of  such  metamorphoses  than  our  own 
London,  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  since  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy, has  Wen  illustrated  by  so  many  famous  cvcntJi  and  has  served  as  tho 
head-quarters  of  most  of  tho  remarkable  dramatis  persorue  of  the  national  history. 
while  it  has  also,  from  the  pro-euilnent  opulence  and  commercial  activity  of  which 
it  has  long  been  the  centre,  heen  subjected  to  perhaps  as  frequent  and  c.vtensivo 
renovation  of  all  kinds  as  any  other  town,  at  least  in  modern  Europit,  that  ha* 
any  pretensions  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  extent.  Forests  as  ancient  aa 
the  creation  rooted  out — lakes  and  marshes  drained — streams  that  originally 
diffused  their  water  in  permanent  inundations  bridled  and  taught  to  flow  within 
artificial  embankments— natural  heights  levelled  and  hollows  filled  up— here  a 
passage  partially  excavated  through  the  soil,  there  a  channel  covered  over  and 
concealed — fields  ami  fanns,  where  onee  was  to  be  seen  only  the  corn  growing  or 
the  cattle  browring,  converted  into  streets  and  squares,  and  resounding  with  tho 
■warm  of  men;— and  then,  again,  among  the  streets  and  buildings  themselves, 
the  sites  of  old  renown  ohliLenited  and  almost  passed  away  from  remembrance, 
the  public  monuments  of  other  times  to  be  found  by  the  curious  searcher  only  in 
their  foundations  under  the  earth,  the  palaces  of  kings  and  nobles  become  tho 
workshops  of  merhnnicnl  industry  or  the  warehoust-s  of  trade,  the  foi-mer  high 
places  of  business  or  recreation  aL^HndaMcd  to  neglect  and  silence; — these  me- 
mentos and  visions  of  mutability,  and  such  as  those,  disclose  themselves  in 
London  to  the  inquiring  and  contemplative  spirit  at  every  turn.  It  is  nil  over 
an  exhibition  of  what  Spenser  has  culled 

"  Ihc  ever-whirling  wliccl 
Of  Ch«nRe,  the  wliidi  all  innrlal  tilings  doth  sway." 

Among  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  witiquitics  of  London,  or  of  tho  class 
of  inquirers  nnd  writers  pro|>erly  entitled  to  be  called  London  Antiquaries,  to 
■ome  notices  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  the  present  paper  will  be  devoted. 
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toe  the  two  chroniclers  Fabian  and  Arnold.  They  afibrd  sn  illvuitratitm  oT  »bu 
has  been  said  as  to  the  natural  alliance  of  antiquorianism  and  poetry  ;  fur  botli 
wer«  poets  as  well  as  antiquaries  and  chruniclcn>.  Both  fi^re  in  the  pages  «f 
the  g^reat  historian  of  our  English  poetry,  Warton,  who  introduces  hia  account  of 
Fabian  by  anticipatinf(  the  surprise  of  his  readers  at  findinjj;  "  a  tnerccr,  a  sheriff^ 
and  an  alderman  of  London  dcsrendin^  from  his  important  occupations  to  write 
verses."  Fabian  was  certainly  rather  an  uncommon  sort  of  alderman.  "  He  wu 
esteemed."  Wartou  goes  un  to  tell  us,  "  not  only  the  most  facetious,  hut  the  most 
learned,  of  all  the  mercers,  sheriffs,  and  aldennen  of  his  time ;  and  no  layman  «f 
that  age  is  said  to  have  been  better  skilled  in  the  Latin  language."  Undoubtedly) 
however  high  we  might  be  disposed  to  rate  the  qualifications  of  their  worships 
for  the  discharge  of  their  more  appropriate  functions,  such  as  presiding  oa 
criminal  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  witching  the  world  with  noble  horsemaDsbip 
in  a  great  civic  procession,  one  would  hardly  think  now-a-days  of  looking  amoo^ 
their  number  for  the  greatest  classical  scholar  of  the  time.  Fabian's  '  Chronicle, 
or  Concordance  of  Histories,'  comes  down,  in  the  first  edition,  to  the  year  14S5; 
and  it  is  in  this  work  that  his  verses  are  found,  narratives,  sotiloquiea.  aud  other 
pieces,  introduced  usually  at  the  divisions  belwvun  the  Books.  VVartun  is  not 
laudatory  in  his  account  of  the  worthy  alderman's  metre  : — "  Our  author's  trait- 
■itions  from  prose  to  verse,"  he  remarks,  "in  the  course  of  a  prolix  narratirb 
seem  to  bo  made  with  much  case;  and  when  he  begins  to  versify  the  historisn 
disa]>pcars  only  by  the  addition  of  rhyse  and  stanza."  Nor  is  ho  leas  severe 
upon  poor  Fabians  historical  merits.  "As  an  historian,"  says  Warton,  "oor 
Author  is  the  dullest  of  compilers.  He  is  ei^ually  attentive  to  the  succession  uf 
the  Mayors  of  London,  and  of  the  monarchs  of  England  ;  and  seems  to  bar* 
thought  the  dinners  at  Guildliall,  and  the  pageantries  of  the  City  coin|iMm 
more  interesting  trans ac lions  than  our  victories  in  France,  and  our  struggles  ibr 
pub)ic  liberty  at  home.  One  of  Fabian's  historical  anecdotes,  under  the  important 
reign  of  Henry  V,,  is,  that  a  new  weathercock  was  placed  on  the  crow  of  St. 
Paul's  steeple."  But  the  truth  is,  these  notices  of  little  matters  gcnvtatir 
considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  though  more  illustrative  of  lh« 
manners  and  spirit  of  the  past  than  the  greater  part  of  what  is  found  in  ordioary 
histories,  give  its  chief  value  and  interest  to  Fabian's  work-  In  descantiug  un 
the-  diiinerB  at  Guildhall  and  the  pageantries  uf  the  City  companifs  he  talks  to  us 
at  any  rate  of  things  thai  he  really  knew  and  understood  aud  ha<l  a  graoias 
fifeling  for,  which  is  in  all  cases  the  best  course  that  any  writer  can  take:  ii 
tracing  the  course  of  the  national  "  struggles  fur  public  liberty,"  he  would  not. 
we  take  it,  hare  been  quite  so  completely  at  home,  and  we  are  just  as  well 
pleased  therefore  that  he  has  let  that  subject  rery  much  alone — even  treating  it 
and  all  its  grandeur  as  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  history  of  the  weather* 
cocks  on  St.  Pauls.  Warton.  with  all  his  love  of  old  literature,  had  little  of  the 
London  antiquary,  or  perhaps  of  the  topographical  antiquary  at  all,  in  him,  eUe 
he  would  not  havu  made  such  contemptuous  mention  of  the  infortoation  Fabisi) 
*iM  prv'scrved  as  to  matters  of  this  kind.  Why  should  the  chronology  uf  the 
•ucct'ssLve  weathercocks  on  St.  Paul's  not  be  as  faithfully  recorded  as  that  of 
many  other  things  about  which  history  is  wont  to  busy  itself?  the  succeiaiOB. 
for   instance,  of  prime   ministers   and  cabinets^  which,  after   all^    are  but  ths 


wcathcrcocbi  that  show  how  ih«  vinds  of  party  blow  ? — nay.  are  hardly  entitled  to 
b«  classed  80  high  among  the  indicators  of  the  state  of  the  times  as  iveathcrcocks, 
for  they  are  apt  to  be  not  only  turntHt  but  somutinies  turned  out  by  the  changes 
of  weather  to  which  ihcy  are  obedient ;— they  are  in  fact  made  and  unmade,  as 
well  as  moved,  by  the  currents  and  commotions  of  the  politiral  atmosphere,  and 
nay  be  better  likened  to  straws  and  fi>ather8  raiig;ht  tip  by  the  air  than  to 
weathercocks. 
B     Fabian  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1512.     Arnold's  '  Chronicle,  or  Customs  of 
"London,*  appeared  inl52l.    To  Arnold  we  owe,  if  not  the  authorship,  at  least  iho 
preservation  of  the  beautiful  old  ballad  of  the   '  Nut-bruwu  Maid.'    His  curious 
Tolome  "  is  perhaps,"  says  Warton, "  the  most  heterogeneous  and  multifarious  mis- 
cellany that  ever  existed.     The  collector  sets  out  with  a  catalogue  of  the  mayors 
and  sheriOs,  the  customs  and  chartc-rs  uf  the  City  of  London.     Soon  afterwards  we 
have  receipts  to  pickte  sturgeon,  to  make  vinegar,  ink,  and  gunpowde.r;  how  to 
raise  parsley  in  an  hour;  the  arts  of  brewery  and  soap-making;  an  ottiniatc  ol 
the  livings  in  London  ;  an  account  of  the  last  visitation  of  St.  Magnus's  church; 
the  weight  of  Es-icx  cheese;  and  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.    The  '  Nut-brown 
Uaid '    is  introducetl    between   an   estimate   of  sonic   subsidies    paid   into   the 
exchequer,  and  directions  for  buying  goods  in  FUnders.     In  a  word,  it  seems  to 
iave  been  this  compiler's  plan,  by  way  of  making  up  a  volume,  to  print  together 
all  the  notices  and  papers,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  which   he  could  amass,  of 
every  sort  and  subject."     But  this  omne-gatherum  turn  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  your  true  antiquary — nor,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  the  'Nut-brown 
Maid  '  alone,  ought  either  historian  or  lover  of  our  early  poetry  to  be  scandalized 
at  the  compass  and  varied  voracity  of  Arnold's  literary  appetite,  though  it  dtrea 
range  from  poetry  to  pickling,  from  aturg^eons  to  Lord  Mayors. 

Fabian  and  Arnold,  and  after  them  Leiand,  Norden,  Camden,  and  others,  all 
broke  ground  in  different  parts  of  the  great  field  of  the  antiquities  of  ].rf>ndon : 
but  the  first  trudger  and  trencher  of  the  field  in  its  whole  extent  was  the  excellent 
John  Stow.  His  venerable  tome  lies  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  yet  been 
written  on  the  subject ;  indeed  it  has  supplied  the  most  valuable  part  of  every 
work  that  has  since  appeared  calling  itself  a  history  or  survey  of  London.  He  and 
It  therefore  claim  our  particular  notice  here;  and  there  is  much  curious  matter 
tx)th  in  Stow's  biography  and  in  his  books.  Ho  was  born  in  the  year  1525,  in 
iltc  reign  of  Henry  VIIL.  and  died  in  16[)5,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of 
Jfunes  L,  having  thus  in  the  beginning  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  of  eighty 
summers  and  winters  witnessed  the  substitution  of  a  new  religion  in  the  Church, 
and  at  its  close  the  establishment  of  a  new  family  on  the  throne.  Stow's  anti- 
quarian taste  possibly  did  not  greatly  relish  either  of  these  change*,  the  first  more 
especially ;  but  his  love  of  the  pust  also  drew  him  away  from  what  was  going 
un  around  him,  and  that  and  his  moderate  temper  and  guod  sense  together  got 
him  out  of  any  trouble  into  which  his  known  or  suspected  opinions  brought  him. 
In  the  year  1508  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and  other  old  volumes  exposed 
Kim  to  some  danger:  ■' report,"  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  Strype,  "was 
brought  to  the  Queen's  Council,  as  though  he  were  a  suspicious  person,  and  had 
a  great  many  dangerous  books  of  superstition  in  his  custody."  The  Council 
*itereupon  sent  to  Grtndall,  the  Bishop  of  I>cndon,  to  cause  the  poor  antiquary'i 
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Study  to  be  scarrhcd;  and  the  bishop's  cliajilain  and  two  other  diTtiiea 
^ccordin;;))'  despatrhrd  to  his  house,  und  overhauled  all  his  literary  trcasoRir 
To  this  c'urioas  procccdini^.  so  expressive  of  the  state  and  spirit  of*  thi!  time,  we 
arc  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  contents  of  Stow's  library,  which  is  intercsUiig 
The  three  divinos  reported  to  the  bishop  that  ia  the  first  pla«:c  he  bad  gml 
eolloctions  of  his  ovn  for  the  Kuglish  chronicles;  upon  which,  as  the  rhipbiia 
particuhirly  remarked,  he  seemed  to  hare  bestowed  much  labour.  They  fwnil 
also  many  printed  old  books,  amou^  which  were  souio  fabulous,  such  «s  Sir 
Degory  Triamonr,*  &c.;  "and  a  great  parcul  of  old  manuscnpt  cliroaida, 
botli  in  partTlnnent  and  paper."  And  then  the  report  went  on  to  stale  "  tkt, 
besides,  he  had  misrcUnneoua  tracts,  touching  physic^  surgi<rj,  and  herbs,  ud 
medicinal  recipes  ;  and  also  fantastical  old  Popish  books  printed  in  old  time  ;  ah> 
others  written  in  old  Knglish  in  parchment.*'  "  But,"  it  is  added.  "  another  Mrt 
of  books  he  had  more  modem ;  of  which  the  said  searchers  thought  fit  to  take  u 
inventory,  as  likely  most  to  touch  him  ;  and  iht'v  were  book&  lately  set  fortii  is 
the  realm  ur  beyond  si^a  in  defence  of  papistry.  Which  books,  as  thu  chafiWi 
said,  declared  him  a  gi-eat  fautor  of  that  religion/*  A  list  of  sotnc  of  UiMB  ]<■- 
pislical  books  is  n]>pendpd ;  amonp  them  arc  tR'atises  by  Bonner,  Edgcworth, 
Pollard,  and  other  Romish  divines;  but  it  is  prolmblc,  alter  all,  tliat  our  inli- 
qnary  had  been  led  to  collect  them  and  store  them  up  rather  as  curiosities,  u 
the  relics  of  an  order  of  things  passed  or  fast  passing  away,  than  from  any  strong 
affection  he  feU  for  the  doctrinal  theology  expounded  in  them.  Wc  bcUcTfl  1» 
would  not  have  been  the  man  to  disturb  the  fabric  of  the  old  religion,  any  mon 
than  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  pull  down  any  otlier  fubiic  venerable  fdiHi 
antiquity,  however  much  it  might  stand  in  ihc  way  of  modern  notions  of  prupriutjr 
or  convenicnec;  at  any  rate  it  was  his  business  to  preserve  the  memory  of  wIhI- 
over  was  in  dant^er  of  being  foi^tten  tind  doomed  to  oblivion  by  the  rest  of  tk 
world.     Like  Spenser's  Kumnestos, 

"Tills  man  at  infiniu?  remembrance  vu, 
And  tilings  fftrrguiic  tliroiigli  many  tges  lield, 
Utiirh  he  recor<I«l  »till  &a  tfapy  did  jMtt, 
jNe  Bu£r«r'd  tbem  (,q  )ierish  ihrouKli  Iook  eld." 

rftrype  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  came  at  length  "to  hare  a  good  opinio* of 
the  Church  of  England;"  "  for,"  adds  that  grave  Tiarrator,  whose  dulnees.  how- 
ever, la  more  amusing  than  the  liveliness  of  most  other  writers,  "in  the  reign  of 
Queen  EHitabeth  he  hath  somcwhorc  this  expression,  'that  doctrine  is  morepuit 
now  than  it  was  in  tho  monkish  world;'  but  whcthi-r  he  spake  it  ironically  at  in 
earnest,  1  do  not  dispute."  "What  or  whether  anything  befell  Stow  in  conse- 
*iucnce  of  the  chaplain's  report  is  not  recorded ;  and  it  may  be  hoi>cd  that  ho 
got  out  of  the  scrape  without  any  more  serious  annoyance ;  at  least  wV  trust  tlify 
did  not  plunder  him  of  any  of  his  beloved  books,  cither  printed  or  raannscn[>t. 
on  parchment  or  on  common  paper. 

Stow,  it  seems,  is  an  ancient  London  name;  and  our  antiquary,  who  was  bom 
in  the  city  whose  history  he  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate,  although  but  of  hflm- 
blc  parentage,  was  not  altogether  a  yjoi'i/s  /^mo.  "Certain  it  is,**  writes  die 
sulemn  Strypc,  •'  that,  as  St.  Paul  made  it  his  boast,  as  to  the  flesh,  that  he  «■ 
an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ;   so  John  Stow  was  a  citizen  bom  of  ciliicn* 
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T.oad'^n;  fur  both  his  father  and  )us  grand  father  were  citizeus,  and  tradesmen  of 
good  Eubslancc  and  credit,  dwelling  in  Cornhill,  the  chief  place  of  trade  and 
credit  in  the  city  ;  and  l)uth  lying  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Cornhill  Church,  under 
monuments:  Thomas  Stowj  his  grandfather,  buried  about  tbcjpear  1526;  and 
Thomas  Sttiw,  his  father,  in  the  year  1559;  as  himself  writes  in  Cornhill  ward." 
In  thia  same  rhiirrh,  by  the  by,  was  buried  Stow's  predfce«aor  in  his  faroiirite 
pursuit,  Rubert  Fabian,  alderman,  also  under  a  monument,  which  ho^vever  wu 
gone  when  Stow  wrote  his  Survey,  although  he  has  preserved  some  moral  verses, 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  of  the  alderman's  own  composition,  whieh  were  inscribed 
it.  And  here,  it  nppeni's.  in  the  same  family  burying-place,  Stow's  grcat-|;rand- 
lathcr  also  lay ;  so  that  the  family  had  been  established  in  this  parish  for  a  long 
while.  Strvpc.  in  bis  edition  of  the  'Survey  of  London,"  has  fumishetl,  from  the 
Begister,  the  will  of  the  first  Thomas  Stow,  the  chronicler's  grandfather,  which 
helps  to  show  the  condition  of  the  family,  and  is  also  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the 
time — the  last  hours  of  popery  in  England.  The  testator  designate*  hims^df 
Citizen  and  Tallow-chandler;  and,  after  bequeathing  his  soul  to  "  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  blessed  Lady  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,"  and  his  body  to  be  buried 
"  in  the  little  green  churchyard  of  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Michael  in  Cornhill, 
between  the  cross  and  the  church-wall,  nigh  the  wall  as  may  be,"  by  his  father 

tnnd  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  and  also  his  own  children,  he  pitwccds : — "  Also 
I  bequeath  to  the  high  altar  of  the  aforesaid  church,  for  my  tithes  forgotten.  12/'. 
Item,  to  Jcsu's  Brotherliuod,  liW.     I  give  tu  our  Lady  and  St Brotherhood 

I2d.     1  give  to  St.  Christopher  and  St.  George  12/.     Also,   I  give  to  the  seven 

altai-a  in  the  church  aforesaid,  in  the  worship  of  the  seven  sacraments,  every  year 

during  three  years,  20.'.     Item,  Of.  to  have  on  overy  altar  a  vrutching  caudle, 

Kbuming  from  six  of  the  clock   till   it  be  past  seven,    in  worship  of  the  seven 

sacraments',  and  this  candle  shall  begin  to  burn  and  to  be  set  upon  the  altar  from 

/Vll  Hallowen-day  till  it  be  Candlemas -day  following;  and  it  shall  be  watching- 

candle,  of  eight  in  the  pound.     Also,  I  give  to  the  brotherhood  of  ClerVs  to  drink, 

20d,     Also,  I  give  to  them  that  shall  bear  me  to  church  every  man  4ti.     Also,  I 

give  to  a  jKwr  man  or  woman,  every  Sunday  in  one  year,  Irf.,  to  say  five  Pater* 

nosters  and  Aves  and  a  Creed  for  my  soul.     Also,  I  give  to  the  reparations  ol 

Paul's  8c/.     Also,  I  will  have  six  new  torches,  and  two  torches  of  St.  Michael, 

^  and  two  of  St.  Anne,  and  two  of  St,  Christopher,  and  two  of  Jesus,  of  the  best 

Htorchcs."    The  notion  that  the  old  talhjw-chandlerhad  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel 

~  scpms  to  have  been  somewhat  profesnional.     Having  thus  settled   the  important 

t matter  of  tlie  watcliing-candlcs  and  tlic  torches,  he  has  little  more  to  say;  but 
in  a  few  words  he  bequeaths  to  his  son  Thomas  (probably  the  only  one  of  his 
children  that  suivived),  ••20/.  in  stuff  of  household,"  that  is  to  say,  as  he  goes 
on  to  explain,  his  great  meUing-])an,  with  all  the  instruments  thereto  belonging  ; 
and  also  Gi.  I'U.  4(1.  in  plate ;  namely,  "  a  nut/'  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  value  of 
B'2^  18s-  4d. ;  "a  ])ounccd  piece,"  weighing  above  six  ounces,  of  the  value  of  2/. ; 
"  '' a  mass  of  a  pint,"  v.iliK-d  at  l/.6«.  8f/.;  and  a  "little  niaccr,"  of  the  value  of 
I3i.  4(1.  (malcing  in  all,  by  the  by,  if  the  figures  be  rightly  given  by  Strype,  5f. 
more  than  the  sum  first  mentioned^.  And  he  concludes  by  naming  his  wife  Eli- 
zabeth as  his  executrix. 
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Strype  also  gives  us  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  Siow's  mother,  Margaret  Stow, 
made  in  June  1^>6,  shortly  before  her  death-  Id  this  there  is  do  popery:  the 
merely  bequeaths  30.t.  to  l)ury  her  decently  ;  lOx.  to  her  children  aad  (rieitd^ 
**  to  drink  withall  afler  the  funeral ;"  &r.  to  the  poor  in  bread ;  &s.  8d.  to  Ae 
Company  of  T allow -c handlers,  to  follow  her  corpse  to  the  church ;  and  legariei  to 
her  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  but,  of  them  alt,  to  John,  the  eldest,  the  leut, 
that  is  to  say,  only  5^  We  should  infer  from  all  this  that  the  antiquary's  Guliei 
was,  like  his  grandfather,  a  tallow-chandler;  but  Strype  chooses  to  coaceln, 
though  he  gives  neither  authority  nor  rcaaons  for  his  notion,  that  Stow  followed 
'  his  father's  trade  and  calling,  whatever  it  were  ; '  and  then  he  proceeds  to  ibcm 
that  he  was  a  tailor.  He  is  called  expressly  "Stow,  the  tailor,"  in  Grindall'i 
report  to  the  Prirv  Council  uf  the  search  made  among  bis  booL»  by  the  three 
divines, ''  which  perhaps,"  obsLTves  his  biographer,  "might  be  more  than  barely 
relating  to  the  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  whereof  he  was  free,  ll  might 
tiespeak  him  a  tailor  by  trade ;  since  in  former  times  in  Comhill  men  of  thit 
occupation  lired  and  had  their  shops;  who  were  then  of  more  rcputattoo  ud 
wealth  than  of  later  times  those  of  that  calling  are.  .  .  .  These  shopkccpen,  u 
they  sold -cloth  out  of  the  piece,  so  they  seemed  also  sometimes  to  make  and  lit  it 
ip  for  wearing.  And  in  Birching  Lane,  and  along  thence  in  ComhUl.  wcanrtrd, 
lived  upholders,  or  frippcrs,  that  is,  such  as  sold  apparel  and  old  housebold 
stuff.  These  were  not  of  equal  credit  with  the  drapers  and  tailors,  but  yet  tbelr 
trades  came  near." 

However,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Stow's  trade  was  really  that  of  a  tailor.  SUype 
assumes  that  he  livnd  and  carried  on  business  orig-inally  in  Comhill ;  but  of  tbii 
we  &Dd  no  evidence.  In  1M9,  it  appears,  he  dwelt  near  the  Pomp  in  Aldgate. 
This  wc  tearn  from  a  remarkable  incident  which  he  relates  in  his  account  of 
Aldgate  ward  in  his  'Survey.*  During  the  great  insurrection  of  the  cummous 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  other  shires,  which  broke  out  in  the  aboTe*ncn- 
tioned  year,  the  third  of  Edward  VI.,  "  strait  orders."  says  Stow,  "  boii^  ttkeo 
for  tlic  suppression  of  rumours,  dix'era  persons  were  apprehended  and  cxecoted 
by  martial  law,  amongst  the  which  the  bailiff  of  Rumford  in  Essex  was  one,  > 
man  very  well  beloved.  He  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Mary  Magdalen's  dsy 
fthcB  kept  holiday)  brought  by  the  Bheriffs  of  London  and  the  knight  marslul 
to  the  well  within  Aldgate,  there  to  be  executed  upon  a  gibbet  set  up  that  mon- 
ing;  where,  being  on  the  ladder,  he  had  words  to  this  effect: — '  Good  peoplf. 
I  am  come  hither  to  die,  but  know  not  for  what  offence,  except  for  words  by  tae 
spoken  yesternight  to  Sir  Stephen,  curate  and  preacher  of  this  parish,  whick 
were  these :  He  asked  nic.  What  news  in  the  country  ?  1  answered.  Heavy  new* 
Why?  quoth  he.  It  in  said,  quoth  I,  ihitt  many  men  be  up  in  Essex,  but, 
thanks  be  to  Gud,  all  is  in  go^id  quiet  about  us.  And  tliis  was  all,  as  God  be  mjr 
Judge,'  &c.  Upon  these  words  of  the  prisoner.  Sir  Stephen,  to  avoid  reproof  of 
the  people,  left  the  city,  and  was  never  heard  of  since  amongst  them  to  my  know 
ledge,  I  heard  the  words  of  the  prisoner,  for  he  was  executed  ujwn  the  pave- 
ment of  my  door,  where  I  then  kept  house.'*  This  was  the  same  Sir  Stephen,  ih* 
fanatic  curate  of  St.  Catherine  Crcc,  whose  sormun  preached  a  short  time  bcfors 
ibis  at  Paul's  Cross  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Maypole  from  w)ack 
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the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undcrahan:  derived  its  name,  as  also  related  by  Stow 

in  a  pofisage  quoted  in  a  ])reecding  pa|)cr.* 
H      W*c  may  here  ^ivc  another  storj-  whirK  Slov  tells,  and  which  also  has  some 
^  bearing  upon  his  family  history.     Where  is  now  the  hall  of  the  Company  of 

Drapers,  on  the  north  side  of  Throgmorton  Street,  utood  formerly  a  sumptuous 

palace  erected  in  the  place  of  a  number  uf  old  and  small  tenemL-tits  by  Sir  Thomas 

I  Cromwell,  afterwards  Lord  Cromwell  and  Earl  of  Essex,  the  famous  minion  of 
Henry  VIII.  "  This  house  being  finished,"  writes  Stow,  in  hia  description  of 
Broad  Street  ward,  "  and  having  some  reasonable  plot  of  ground  leil  for  a  garden. 
}io  (Cromwell)  caused  the  pales  of  tlio  gardens  adjoining  to  the  north  part  thereof 
on  a  stiddcn  to  be  taken  down,  twenty-two  foot  to  be  measured  forth  right  into 
the  north  of  c\*ery  man's  ground,  a  line  there  to  be  drawn,  a  trench  to  be  cast,  a 
foundation  laid,  and  an  high  wall  to  be  builded.  My  father  had  a  garden  there, 
»and  there  was  a  house  standing  close  to  his  south  pale ;  this  house  they  loosed 
Jrom  the  ground,  and  bare  upon  rollers  into  my  father's  garden  twenty-two  foot 
ere  my  father  heard  thereof;  no  warning  was  given  him,  nor  other  answer,  when 
he  spake  to  the  surveyors  of  that  work,  but  that  their  master.  Sir  Thomas,  com- 
manded them  so  to  do.  No  man  durst  go  to  argue  the  matter,  but  each  man  lost 
his  land;  and  my  father  paid  his  whole  rent,  whirh  waa  6x.  8d.  the  year,  for  that 
half  which  was  left."  "This  much,"  adds  our  antiquary,  in  the  quiet,  yet  pungent, 
■vay  in  which  he  sometimes  permits  himself  to  give  expression  to  a  strong  feeling, 
"  of  mine  own  knowledge  haro  I  thought  good  to  note,  that  the  sudden  rising  of 
•omc  men  causcth  them  to  forget  themselves.*"  The  house  which  was  so  summarily 
disposed  of  was  no  doubt  of  wood,  like  almost  all  the  houses  of  moderate  dimen* 
lions  of  that  age.  The  cool  impudence  of  the  proceeding,  affecting,  as  it  were,  to 
make  the  poor  plundered  citizens  believe  that  their  gardens  remained  as  largo 
as  erer,  and  that  the  apparent  curtailment  was  a  mere  fancy  of  their  bewildered 
optics  ur  dri.*aming  imaginations,  gives  a  touch  of  humour  to  a  picture  of  flagrant 

P  insolence  and  oppression. 
Stow  had  probably  often  played  in  this  garden  when  a  boy.     Another  spot 
with  which  he  was  familiar  in  his  early  years  is  commemorated  in  his  account  of 
the  former  condition  of  the  district  lying  to  the  north-wcsL  of  Tower  Hill,  now 
called  Goodman's  Fields,  and  of  the  origin  of  that  name.     Near  adjoining  to  the 
nunnery  of  the  Minories,  "on  the  south  side  thereof,"  he  writes,  "  was  sometime 
a  farm  belonging  to  the  said  nunnery,  at  the  which  farm  I  myself,  in  my  youth, 
haTc  fetched  many  a  halfpenny-worth  of  milk,  and  never  had  less  than  three  ale- 
pints  for  a  halfpenny  in  the  summer,  nor  less  than  one  ale-quart  for  a  halfpcnny 
^  in  the  winter,  always  hot  from  the  kine,  as  the  same  was  milked  and  strained. 
H  One  Trolop,  and  afterwards  Goodman,  were  the  farmers  there,  and  had  thirty  or 
H  forty  kine  to  the  pail.     Goodman's  son,  being  heir  to  his  father's  purchase,  let 
^  out  the  ground,  first  fur  grazing  of  hurscs,  and  then  for  garden-plots,  and  lived 
like  a  gentleman  thereby.*'     Our  antiquary  probably  intended  this  anecdote  to 
be    received  aa  a    proof  of  the  greater   plenty  of  former  days;   but    it  is  in 
truth  rather  an  illustration  of  the  scarcity  of  halfpence  than  uf  the  abundance 
uf  milk. 


*  9w  vol  i.  p.  174,  ■  T\m  Old  Spiug  Tiina  in  LmhIob.* 
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Afterwards,  accoixling  to  Strype.  Stow  removed  to  the  parlsli  of  St  Andwr*! 
in  Lime  Street  ward,  and  there  continued  to  live  till  hi»  death,  "  following  bit 
beloved  Btmly  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  Kngland  more  than  his  tnde." 
His  biographer  determines  that  it  was  about  the  year  1560  that  "  he  addrcwd 
all  his  cares  and  cogitations  to  these  searches  for  the  composing  of  a  chraiudr,'' 
H  is  '  Chronicle,'  in  its  first  form  uf  an  abridgment,  or,  aa  ho  entitled  it,  a  *  Sinn- 
mary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,'  was  first  published  in  l.'jfi5,  and  vraa often 
reprinted  during  his  life,  nnd  also  several  times  afler  his  death.  The  nity 
editions  are  very  minute  volumes,  manuals  or  Tadc-tnccums,  apparently  tnicndtj 
for  being  carried  in  the  pocltet.  It  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  Kc 
published  his  larger  *  Chronicle,'  entitled  his  '  Annals,'  of  which  there  wut 
also  several  reprints  during  his  life  and  afterwards.  The  various  prcfwt 
and  dedications  to  these  two  works  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  wKich  thrown 
light  upon  the  history  and  circumstances,  and  also  upon  the  character,  nf  tlw 
author.  The  earlier  editions  of  the  '  Summary '  are  dedicated  to  the  Lord  M«yor 
of  London  for  the  time,  "  the  Right  Worshipful  Aldermen,  his  brethren,  and  tlw 
Commoners  of  the  same  city  ;'*  but  in  the  edition  of  1598  the  inscription  inckda 
"  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Ajsiatants  of  the  Merchant  Tailors,'*  of  which  Co»- 
pany,  aa  we  have  seen,  Stow  was  a  member.  On  this  occasion  he  says,  "Itii 
DOW  full  thirty-six  years  since  I,  seeing  the  contused  order  of  our  late  Engliali 
chronicles,  and  the  ignorant  handling  of  ancient  afTairs,  leaving  mine  own  peroliir 
g^inx,  consecrated  myself  to  the  search  of  our  famous  antiquities."  This  wooM 
give  1562  aa  the  date  at  which  he  commenced  his  labours,  or  at  least  at  which  he 
began  to  make  the  study  of  Knglisli  antiquities  hiii  sole  or  principal  basinco^ 
He  would  be  then  thirty-seren.  In  the  edition  of  1573  he  siwaks  of  eight  yeti* 
aa  the  time  during  which  he  had  dedicated  himself  to  that  study — rouDtii^;, 
apparently,  from  the  fimt  publication  of  his  book.  But  no  doubt  such  Inqaincs 
had  occupied  many  of  his  hours  from  a  much  earlier  date.  The  '  Summary '  iai 
been  originally  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  who  beeim 
before  it  was  published  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  first  edition  was  dedicstwltc 
that  nobleman — in  reward  whereof,  Stow  states  in  his  'Annals,*  he  had  alwaji 
received  his  T^ordship's  hearty  thanks,  with  commendations,  but  nothing  more.  In 
the  Dedication  of  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1567,  to  the  then  I/ffd 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  author  says,  "  Although.  Right  Honourable  and  Wor- 
shipful, I  was  myself  very  ready  to  dedicate  this  my  small  travail  of  EngliA 
Chronicles  unto  you  ...  I  thought  good  to  begin  with  the  Right  Honour«Wfl 
the  Karl  of  Leicester.  For,  speaking  nothing  of  my  own  duty,  the  coramodil)  <i 
my  own  countrymen  moved  me  hereunto,  who,  seeing  they  were  deceived  throcgli 
his  authority  by  the  furnishing  of  a  frivolous  abridgment  with  his  noble  name  is 
the  fronturc,  I  thought  good  ...  at  vacant  times  to  take  mc  to  my  olddclcctsliif 
atudira,  and,  after  a  summary  of  English  Chronicles  faithfully  cnllecled,  to  re- 
quire his  Lordship's  authority  to  the  defence  of  that  wherein  another  hod  Iwlli 
abused  his  Lordship's  name  and  deceived  the  expectation  of  the  common  peopU. 
But,  now,  at  the  request  of  the  printer  and  other  of  my  loving  friends,  hating 
brought  the  same  into  a  new  form,  such  as  may  both  ea»e  the  purse  and  IIk 
carriage,  and  yet  nothinjf  omitted  convenient  to  be  known  ;  and,  besides  all  ihi^ 
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having  example  before  my  face  to  change  my  patron  (reserving  still  my  printer, 
as  careful  of  his  advantage  rather  than  mine  own),  I  am  bold  to  submit  it  unto 
your  Honour  and  Worships'  protection.'*  The  rival,  or  adversary,  to  whom 
Stow  here  alludes  is  Rich.ird  Grallon,  whose  smaUer  '  Chronicle  '  first  appeared 
in  1563.  Both  it  and  his  larger  work  on  the  some  subjc'ut,  printed  in  1569,  are 
poor  p{?rfoTmancc8 ;  and  Stow  has  many  indignant  complaints,  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  various  publications,  both  of  the  way  in  which  his  painful  labours  had 
been  appropriated  without  acknowledgment  by  (Jralton.  and  of  the  inaccurate 
and  wretched  work  that  compiler  palmed  upon  the  world  even  with  the  advan- 
tage of  such  assistance.  Thus,  in  the  Dedication  to  the  edition  of  his  '  Summary' 
which  appeared  in  1073,  afler  noticing  and  accounting  for  some  alleged  mistakes 
in  preceding  editions,  which,  it  appcarsj  Grafton  had  animadverted  u])on,  he 
adds,  "  This  hath  been  laid  to  my  charge,  and  very  great  words  made  of  ir,  by 
him  who  with  inure  honesty  might  have  holdcn  his  peace,  for  that  himself  (since 
I  began  to  write)  hath  always  followed  me  in  matter,  but  not  in  truth."  And  the 
Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Header,  which  foIloMs,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  vindication 
of  himself  from  Grafton's  charges.  The  conduct  of  this  plagiarist  and  plunderer, 
he  intimates,  had  well  nigh  driven  him  in  disgust  from  the  further  ]>ro«H>cution  of 
his  favourite  study,  or  at  least  from  giving  the  public  any  more  of  the  bene6t  of 
his  inquiries.  "  Calling  to  memory,"  he  says,  "  gentle  reader,  with  what  dili- 
gence (to  my  great  cost  and  charges)  I  have  travailed  In  my  late  'Summary  of 
Chronicles ;'  as  also  the  dishunest  dealings  of  somebody  towards  mc  (whereof  I 
have  long  since  sufTicieiitly  written  and  exhibited  to  the  lenmed  and  honourable), 
1  persuaded  with  niyself  to  have  surceased  from  this  kind  of  travail,  wherein 
another  hath  used  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours— setting  as  it  were  [he  notes 
on  the  margin]  his  mark  on  another  man's  vessel.  But  now,  for  divers  causes 
thereto  moving  me,  1  have  once  again  briefly  run  over  this  small  abridgment," 
&c.  And  he  recurs  to  the  subject  in  his  farewell  to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  when  his  sense  of  injury  actually  bursts  out  into  song^/ViriV  iiuiignatio 
versus: — "Take  this,"  he  writes,  "  and  other  my  larger  travails  in  good  part, 
like  as  I  have  painfully  (to  my  great  cost  and  charges)  out  of  many  old  hidden 
histories  brought  the  same  to  light,  and  freely  for  thy  great  commodity  bestowed 
them  upon  thee.  I  wish  to  be  plain  and  true,  and  I  wish  the  readers  to  try  or 
(hey  trust ;  then  they  shall  see  who  of  late  hath  abused  mo  and  deceived  thera 
with  lies  smoothly  told : — 

"  Of  smooth  «nd  fialtprioR  speech  rcmemter  to  lake  heed  ; 
For  iruih  jii  plain  wurdx  may  be  told ;  ef  cr«(X  a  lie  halb  need." 

Tlicso  little  outbreaks,  as  wc  hare  said,  display  the  character  and  temper  of 
our  good  antiquary,  who  was  evidently  himself  the  simi  (>f  truth  and  honesty,  but 
was  also,  as  such  nalures  arc  apt  to  be,  somewhat  tender-skinned  to  any  apparent 
breach  of  these  virtues  in  the  treatment  he  received  from  others,  and,  having  a 
])ropcr  sense  of  his  own  merits,  wa*  not  disposed  to  compliment  away  the  credit 
to  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  entitled  by  any  weak  deference  either  to  the  pre- 
tension and  impudence  of  inferior  men,  or  even  to  their  unfounded  claims,  how- 
erer  inoffensively  urged.    He  knew  the  difference  between  real  labour  and  ability, 
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and  mere  quarltt^ry  and  asBvimption,  and  he  had  no  w>Hon  of  allowmg- (he  t*o 
things  to  be  confounded  or  mistaken    the  one  for  the  other.     This  humour,  how* 
ever,  was  likely  to  expose  him  to  some  rub»  in  his  pasBage  thrungh  life;  bwidw 
that  such  a  tcmi>eramcnt  is  more  easily  fretted  than  one  of  less  dcliea«!y,  Iheworid 
does  not  like  so  jcalou*  and  unbending  an  honesty,  which  it  considers  a  sstire 
upon  itself  and  nicknames  narrow  and  pedantic,  in  revenge  for  the  alarm  it  girn 
it.     Stow,  accordingly,  we  find,  had  other  enemies  and  assailants,  by  whom  he  im 
Boroly  vexed,  besides  his  rival  chronicler,  Grafton.    We  have  mentioned  the  trou- 
hle  in  which  he  was  involved  in  I5G8,  when  he  was  subjected  to  the  domidliarj 
visit  of  the  officers  of  the  newly  established  syfttem  of  church  and  state,  in  coiuo 
quence  of  being  suspected  of  being,  as  Strype  expreswes  it,  "  an  admirer  of  anti- 
qai^  in  religion  as  well  as  in  history."     Two  years  after  he  was  again  brought 
before  the  ecclesiastical  commiBsinners.  ''and  that,"  saj-s  Strype,  "  by  one  itul 
had  been  his  servant,  after  he  had  defrauded  hira  of  his  goods,  and  now  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  hia  life  too,  by  a  falae  accusation,  consisting  of  no  Icaa  than  seren 
■core  and  odd  articles  I"    So  extended  an  indictment,  one  would  think,  must  h«re 
comprehended  nearly  every  material  passage  of  the  unfortunate  antiquary's  life; 
but  it  turned  out  not  only  that  all  the  witnesses  against  him  were  deemed  Bo- 
worthy  of  credit,  some  of  them  having  been  previously  convicted  of  perjury, 
others  burned  in  the  hand  for  felony,  but  that  besides,  if  wc  rightly  underttasd 
Strj-pc'a  account,  they  could  not  or  would  not  swear  up  to  the  mark.    Sto», 
wc  arc  told,  would  have  prosecuted  some  of  his  false  accuseni  on  this  occasion, 
"  but,"  says  his  reverend  biographer,  "  he  was  answered  by  some  that  there  iru 
no  remedy  against  them,  by  means  of  the  statute  made,  which  it  seems  favoured 
informers  for  the  Queen."    The  worst  feature  of  this  affair  is,  that  the  dishooeft 
and  ungrateful  servant  with  whom  the  accusation  originated  appears  to  hire 
been  Stows  own  brother.     He  was  indeed  throughout  his  life  exposed  to  thii 
kind  of  danger  and  annoy ^nco  to  a  degree  that  would  seem  to  betoken  somelfaiag 
very  peculiar  either  in  himself  or  the  times.     So  early  as  the  year  1544  we  read 
of  a  false  accusation  made  against  him  by  a  priest;  "  but  the  priest's  pcijury," 
saya  Strype,  "  cither  against  hiin  or  some  other,  at  length  was  discovered,  and 
met  with  a  due  desert,  the  priest  being  adjudged  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  slaod 
upon  the  pillory,  and  have  his  cheek  marked  with  F.  A.  for  False  Accuser."   But 
the  attempt  made  to  destroy  him  in  this  way  by  his  own  brother  was  what  he 
naturally  could  least  forget ;  and  he  often  alludes  to  it  in  his  various  books.    In 
his  •  Annals/  under  the  year  1556,  we  fiud  the  fuUowiog  paragraph: — ■'  The  said 
2]  of  November  a  man  was  brought  from  Westminster  Hall,  riding  with  hie  face  to 
the  horse-tail,  and  a  j)apL-r  on  his  head,  to  the  Standard  in  Cheap,  and  there  set  on 
the  pilbrj-,  and  then  burned  with  an  hot  iron  on  both  his  chfvks,  with  two  letten 
Fand  A,  for  Ealsc  Accusing  one  of  the  Court  of  Common  Place  in  Westminster 
of  treason.     The  like  Justice  I  onre  wished  to  the  like  accuser  of  his  msjtcf 
and  eldest  brother,  but  it  was  answered,  that  in  such  case  could  bo  no  rem* 
though  the  accuser  himself  were  in  the  same  fact  found  the  principal  offci 
wherethrough  it  followcth,  the  accuner  never  showed  sign  of  shame  (the 
to   repentance),  but  terribly  curseth,   and   blasphemously  sweareth   he  n 
committed  any  such  act,  though  the  same  be  rcgiatcrod  before  the  honourabit 
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the  Queen's  Majesty's  High  CommiMionprs ;  and  what  horrible  standen  by  libel- 
ling and  otherwise  with  threats  of  murder  he  daily  bruiteth  against  me,  the 
linower  of  all  scr-rols  (God  1  racau)  knowcth.  unto  whom  I  refer  my  cause,  being 
Bcomfortcd  with  this  sentence  of  the  prophet  David,  '  Fret  not  thyself  with  these 
Hsurscd  harmful  men,  neither  envy  angrily  these  workers  of  wickedness,  for  like 
Vgraas  anon  shall  they  be  cut  down,   and  like  the  green  fresh  bent  of  the   flower 
shall  they  wither  away,""  fee.     And  in  a  marginal  note  he  thus  directe  attention 
to  the  incident,   and   makes  the  application  of  it:     "False  accuser  set  on  the 
pillory,  and  brent  in  both  cheeks.     Would  to  God  all  aurh  false  accusers  were  so 
well  marked,  whereby  they  mought  be  known  for  such  as  they  are  !*"     Again,  in 
relating  the  death  in  1576  of  Anne  Avcrics,  widow,  who,  "forswearing  herself 
for  a  littlo  money  that  she  should  have  paid  for  six  pound  of  tow  at  a  shop 
in  Wood  Street  of  London,  fell  immediately  down  speechless,"  and  died  in  cir- 
eumstances  of  great  horror,  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  "  A  terrible  example 
of  God's  just  judgment  upon  such  as  make  no  conscience  of  falselv  swearing 
against  their  brother" — though  the  only  fraternal  relationship  between  the  par- 
ties in  the  case  recorded  appears  to  have  been  of  the  vaguest  nature.     So,  in  his 
^•Surrey,"  in  his  notice  of  the  sedition  of  William  Fitzosbert  in  1196,  he  finishes 
Hthe  account  of  his  being  dragged  by  the  heels  to  the  £1dis  in  Smithficld  and 
there  hanged,  and  the  ennmeratiou  of  his  misdeeds,  with  the  crowning  charge 
that  he  was.  "amongst  other  his  detestable  facts,  a  false  accuser  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  in  his  youth  brought  him  up  in  learning,  and  done  many  things 
for  his  preferment ;"  and  he  adds  on  the  margin,  "  God  amend,  or  shortly  send 
such  an  end  to,  such  false  brethren."    This  is  going  pretty  far,  it  must  be  ad- 
I     mitted  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  plain  speaking  ;  there  is  no  hypocrisy  here ;  if  our 
Hcxasperated  antiquary  was  quite  indifferent  whether  his  brother  should  reform  or 
^go  to  the  gallows,  he  docs  not  affect  any  higher  degree  of  fraternal  regard  than 
he  actually  enttirLaiiicd      The  truth  is,  this  sense  of  the  baseness  of  his  brother's 
behaviour  had  become  a  fixed  idea,  that  ia.  a  sort  of  disease,  or  madness,  in  hie 
mind,  and  he  is  hardly  accountable  for  what  expressions  he  gives  way  to  whrn  that 
string  is  touched.     But  he  seems  to  have  been  eminently  unlucky  in  the  number 
thankless  people  he  encountered.     A  complaint  which  he  makes  in  the  Dedi* 
ttion  to  his  '  Summary  '  for  1598  can  hardly  apply  either  to  his  brother  or  his 
rival  Grafton:  after  expatiating  on  the  deserts  of  the  writers  of  chronicles,  who, 
te  says,  "  deserve  at  the  least  thanks  for  their  pains,  and  to  be  misreported  of 
ie,  seeing  they  liave  laboured  for  all."  ho  adds,  "  1  write  not  this  to  complain 
»f  some  men's  ingratitude  towards  me  (although  justly  1  might),"  &c. ; — and 
len,  tlu>  bittrrness  of  his  recollections  overflowing  on  the  margin,  we  bare  this 
emphatic  ailmonition  appended:  "Note,  that  the  ungrateful  backbiter  slayeth 
'ihree  at  once,  himself  by  his  own  malice,  him  that  creditcth  his  false  tales,  aod 
lum  that  he  backbitcth."  ■ 

Poor  Stow  in  truth  could  not  but  feel  keenly  that  he  had  toiled  long  and  hard, 
i^aad  done  his  work  both  conscientiously  andablyin  that  antiquarian  field  of  his,  and 
lat  he  had  been  after  all  but  scurvily  requited,  in  so  far  at  least  as  cither  world's 
or  world  8  honours  were  to  be  his  reward.     This  one  high  thing  at  lca.st  ia 
be  said  of  him,  that  literature  never  had  a  more  single-hearted  devotee,  that 
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no  writer  ever  plied  his  task  tnorc  out  of  puro  love  of  his  subject,  or  uef 
and  disregarded  all  other  ronsidotatluns  more  heroically,     'llierc  is  somrtliiDp 
tauvhinj;  enough  in  the  brief  allusions  he  makes  on  ono  or  two  occasions  to  tbc 
labours  and  liardships  through  which  he  bos  bad  to  mako  his  way.     "  It  Ittik 
coat  me,"  he  savs  at  the  end  of  his  '  Summary/  in  the  edition  of  150S,  "  mMj  a 
weary  mile's  travel,  many  a  hard-caincd  penny  and  pound,  and  many  a  coU 
winter's  night's  study."     All  he  aidis  is,  that  the  means  may  be  grantod  himcf 
lading  his  works  before  his  countrymen,  for  whose  sake  he  has  comjKwcd  tbrai. 
'*  I  desire  thee,"  he  rnncludcs  his  valedictory  addreu  to  the  reader  at  the  cod  of 
his  '  Annals,*  "  to  take  these  my  labours  in  good  part,  like  as  I  have  paiaTtillT, 
to  my  great  cost  and  charges  (and  not  for  hire),  out  of  many  old  bidden  hislotia 
and  true  rcconls  of  antiquity,  brought  the  same  to  light,  and  freely  for  tfaj 
great  commodity  bestowed  them  upon  thee;   so  shall  thou  encourage  me  to 
publish  a  larger  volume  and  history  of  this  island,  princes  of  the  same,  ud 
accidents  of  their  times,  which  I  bare  gathered,  and  is  ready  to  the  press  wboi 
God  shall  permit  mc."     This  larger  history  however  was  never  printed,  not  ii  it 
known  what  is  become  of  ic.     Stew's  lot  in  his  old  age  was  the  extremity  si 
poverty,  and  that   aggravated    by  sickness   and   bodily   infinnitv-      "He  wu 
afflicted  near  his  end,"  says  Strj-pc,  "  very  much  with  pain  in  bis  feet;  wliirli, 
perhaps,  was  the  gout,     in  the  year   IG02,  or  1603,  he  waa  fain  to  keep  hii  hoi 
four  or  five  months  with  it.     Where  he  olnierveJ  how  his  affliction  lay  in  thai 
part  that  formerly  he  had  made  so  much  use  of  in  walking  many  a  mile  tosconl 
after  antiquities  and  ancient  books  and  manuscripts,     lie  was  now  within  aycv 
or  two  of  a  good  old  age.  thitt  is,  fourscore  years."     (A  singular  attempt  it 
precise  definition.)     It  was  in  tlicsc  circumstances  thai  a  measure  of  a  vtrj 
extraordinary  character  was  resorted  to  for  the  poor  old  antiqoary^i  relief.    Ue 
received  from  the  Crown  what  may  be  termed  a  patent  of  l>cggary,  a  royal  Idler 
authorising  him  to  collect  alms  in  certain  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  mua- 
mending  his  rase  to  the  com[>a8sion  of  the  charitable.     The  first  brief  lotUc 
effect,  it  ajuicars,  was  granled  to  Kim  in  the  first  year  of  James  I.,  for  the  li^w 
of  twelve  months,  after  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  renewed  for  another  jrar. 
The  paper  was  probably  dis]>crscd  over  the  country,  and  one  of  the  fiiiAd 
copies  of  the  second  that  was  issued  still  remains  In  the  Harluian  collection  m 
the  British  Museum.     It  is  nddrrsscd  in  his  Majest}''8  name  to  "all  andsiagultf 
archbishops,   bishops,    archdeacons,   deans,  and   their  officials,   parsons,  rkan 
curates,  ami  to  all  spiritual  persons;  and  also  to  all  justices  of  peace,  mavon- 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  constables,  church wanlens,  and  headboroughs;  and  to  all  ofliccB 
of  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  coritorale  ;  and  to  all  other  our  officers,  ministers,  siJ 
subjects  whatsoever,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  to  whom  those  prwcnl* 
shall  come:"  and  the  preamble  reciles  that  Stow,  who  is  designated  a  ciliicfl  «f 
London,  "having,  fur  the  good  of  the  oommonwealth  and  |H)sLiTitv   to  romc, 
employed  all  his  industry  and  labour  to  commit  to  the  Iristory  of  chronicle  sH 
such  things  worthy  of  remembrance  as  from  lime  to  time  happened  witliiolln* 
whole  realm,  for  the  sjiace  of  five  and-forty  years,  until  Cbristmas  last  past  (ubj 
divers  large  and  brief  chronicles  of  his  writing  may  appear),  besides  bis  great 
pains  and  charge  in  making  bis  \*o6k  called  his  '  Survey  of  Londou/  «hef« 
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he  spent  eight  ycwB  in  searching  out  of  ancient  records  concerning  antiquities 
bcilli  for  London  and  Southwark,"  had  made  humltlc  suit  to  his  Majestr 
for  a  licence  under  the  great  sea!  to  gather  the  Wnevolcnco  of  wcll-dispuscti 

[people  throughout  England,  "in  rcconipcncc  of  his  said  labour  and  travail, 
nnd  towards  his  relief  now  in  his  old  at^c,  having  left  his  fornipr  means 
whereby  he  lived,  only  employing  himself  for  the  service  and  t^ood  of  his 
country."  Power,  licence,  and  authority  arc  then  granted  to  Stow  or  his 
deputy  "  to  ask,  gather,  receive,  and  take  the  alms  and  charitahlc  benevolence  " 
of  all  his  Majesty's  loving  subjects  in  thirty-six  several  counties,  comprehending 

^the  whole  of  England,  except  Cornwall  and  the  three  northern  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland,  part*  of  the  kingdom  which  were 
probably  thought  too  poor  to  bear  the  burtliun  of  such  an  impost,  or  to  yield  any- 

I  thing  worth  collecting.  "  Wherefore,"  concludes  the  paper,  "we  will  and  com- 
mand you,  and  every  of  you,  that  nt  such  time  and  times  aa  the  said  John  Stow, 
or  hia  deputy,  the  bearer  hereof,  shall  coino  and  repair  to  any  of  your  ehnrches.  or 
other  places,  to  ask  and  rccoivo  the  gratuiticsandrharitablcbcnevolenreof  our  said 
•ubjects,  quietly  to  permit  and  suffer  them  so  to  do  without  any  manner  your  let 
and  contradiction.  And  you,  the  said  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  for  the  better 
stirring  up  of  a  charitable  devotion,  deliberately  to  publish  and  declare  the  tenor 
of  these  our  letters  patent  unto  our  said  subjects ;  exhorting  and  pcmiindiiig  them 
to  extend  their  liberal  contributions  in  so  gcKjd  and  charitable  a  deed."  On  the  back 
of  anpy  of  the  King's  letter  accompanying  the  lirst  brJel',  Strypc  found  set  down 
the  amount,  subscribed  by  the  churchwardens,  of  what  was  collcetcd  from  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  the  city  of  London,  which  was  but  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence.  Thus  they  made  a  sort  of  King's  bedcnman  of  our  great  T>ondon 
antiquarv.  It  has  been  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  — aikI  this  is  as  if 
the  novelist  had  somehow  or  other  contrived  to  mix  up  into  one  individuality  the 
worthy  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  his  humble  friend   Kdio  Ochiltree.      But 

^'Btow,  who  had  long  shown  how  secondary  outward  circumstances  were  in  his 

1,  and  who  felt  that  his  poverty  did  him  no  dishonour,  probably  kept  up  his 

t,  under  the  state  of  mendicancy  to  which  he  was  reduced,  as  gallantly  as  did 

Ithe  shrewd,  merry  Scottish  gaberlnnstie  man.     Once,  long  bofore  this,  Ben  Jon- 
son  told  hia  friend,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  that  he  nnd  Stow,  walking 
together,  met  two  lame  beggars,  when  Stow,  as  if  with  some  half  ppesentimcnt  of 
how  he  was  to  end  his  days,  gaily  asked  them  "  what  they  would  have  to  take 
him  to  their  order.*' 
^     But  we  must  leave  those  of  our  readers  who  would  jiursuo  more  into  its  details 
^■thc  history  of  the  good  old  man  to  gather  from  the  ample  pages  of  Strype  all  the 
Hparticulars  of  how  he  vindicated  the  bounds  of  hia  ward  of  Lime  Street  when  it 
*^'1iad  been  encroached  upon  bv  thnt  of  Bi.shopsgatc, — and  how  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ward  collectors  for  the  great  muster  in  1585, — and  how  he  was  patronised 
and  encouraged  in  his  antiquarian  investigations  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  his 
successor,  Whitgift,^and  how  Camden  himself  has  quoted  and  commended  him, — 
and  how  ho  studitnl  the  antiquities  of  T<ondon  in  the  anhives  of  the  City  chamber. 

[• — and  how  twenty-five  yeare  after  he  left  his  trade,    •  his  fortune  growing  low,  he 

^thought  fit  to  make  means  to  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  to  set  forth  his 
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dPMrta  towards  the  City,  and  to  awist  him  in  his  further  deti^s  with  the  grant 
of  a  couple  of  freedoms," — and  how,  besides  divers  other  literary  labours  whirfi  it 
ha*  not  fallen  within  our  purpose  to  notice,  he,  as  he  has  himself  told  uh,  "inulc 
many  notes  and  correction*  of  the  wur1<s  of  the  ancient  poet  Chaucer"  (iniertcd 
in  Speght'»  edition  of  1598),  and  how  he  tTnnsrril»e<l  with  his  own  hand,  among 
other  manuscripts,  the  whole  of  Lcland's  six  Books  of  'Collectanea^'  wlwb  JM 
sold  to  Camden  for  an  annuity  of  eight  pounds  a  year, — and  how  it  is  cWrijt 
proved  that  he  understood  Latin  (as  indeed  all  decently  cdnratcd  people  oftLit 
age  didj.^and  how  he  was  slandered  and  abused  by  one  William  Ditcher,  tUii 
Tetford,  and  his  wife,  who  not  only  "called  him  pri(:ktousc  knave,  beggarly 
knave,  and  rascal  knave,"  and  defamed  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  but  aaiertol  lui 
•  Chronicle'  to  be  a  parcel  of  lies, — and  how  he  *'  discovered  fabulous  reporu  Kti- 
torical,"  es[ieciaUv  that  touching  the  shankbonc  of  a  t;iant,  twcntV'fire  iochn 
long,  which  used  to  be  suspended  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  which  he 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  an  elephant,  and  that  other  of  the  supposed  htimas 
tooth,  weighing  ten  ounces  troy,  which  turned  out  on  examination  to  be  nothing 
else  but  a  stone,  and  that,  the  moat  famous  of  all,  about  the  giant  Gerard,  wbo 
was  said  to  hare  anciently  inhabited  Gerard's  Hall  in  Basing  Lane,  whose  rap- 
posed  staff  Stow  showed  to  be  merely  an  ancient  fir  Maypole,  while,  that  theHtll 
cuuld  never  have  been  the  habitation  of  a  giaot,  "  he  collected,"  says  Stry^e, 
"  from  the  arched  doors  that  he  hatl  observed  here,  as  not  convenient  at  all  for 
men  of  such  monstrous  proportion."  In  Hcu  of  all  this,  and  of  much  more,  in- 
cluding a  prolix  column  which  the  biographer  (expends  upon  Stow's  siogrtUr 
aversion  to  "  high  turrets  and  buildings  run  up  to  a  great  height,"  which,  he 
acknowledges,  *' perhaps  may  be  looked  u]>on  as  a  fond  thing  in  him.  and  not 
worthy  troubling  his  head  about.'*  we  will  add  only  the  short  description  of  hii 
person  and  character  given  by  Edmund  Howes  in  the  augmented  edition  of  bii 
'AiiiiaU'  which  was  published  by  that  compiler  after  Slew's  death  : — "  He*M 
tall  of  stature,  lean  of  body  and  face,  his  eyes  small  and  crystalline,  of  a  plestiit 
and  cheerful  countenance,  his  sight  and  memory  very  good,  very  sober.  miU. 
and  courteous  to  all  that  required  his  instructions,  and  retained  the  tne 
use  of  all  his  senses  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  being  of  an  excellent  memoiT, 
but  always  protested  never  to  have  written  anything  either  for  malice,  fesr. 
or  favour,  nor  to  seek  his  own  particular  gain  or  vainglory,  and  that  ha 
only  pains  and  cnrc  was  to  write  truth.  He  could  never  ride,  but  he  walked  on 
foot  into  divers  cathedral  churches,  and  other  chief  places  of  the  land,  to  scsTdi 
records.  He  waa  very  careless  of  scoffers,  backbiters,  and  detractors;  he  Imi 
peaceably,  and  died  of  the  stone  colic,  being  fourscore  years  of  age.  and  wai 
buried  the  8lh  of  Ajiril,  1605,  in  his  parish  church  of  St  Andrew's  UDdershsfl; 
whose  mural  monument  near  unto  his  grave  was  there  set  up  at  the  charges  «f 
Klizabeth  his  wife."  Stow's  monument  still  exists,  and  bears  an  effigy  of  bimKlf, 
sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  book  before  him,  reading,  and  books  in  shelves  aboat 
him*  together  with  a  short  Latin  inscription.  Str}-pe  says  he  had  been  infonied 
by  a  person  skilled  in  antiquities  that  the  figure  of  Stow,  which  seems  to  he  of 
Btonc,  is  only  clay,  burnt  and  painted  over,  such  as  were  several  others  that 
existed  in  the  London  churches  before  the  great  6re.     Of  any  family  thalSto* 
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had  nothing  is  Icnovn  except  that  at  the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  Ditcher 
he  had  "four  daughters  marriageahle,  and  in  8er\'ice  with  right  worshipful 
personages,"  whoAc  succees  in  lite  it  was  pleaded  the  attack  of  that  calum- 
niator upon  their  mother's  reputation  tended  to  hinder.  But  this  was  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  while  he  wa«  stilJ  exercising  his  trade  ;  for  the  story, 
which  really  gives  us  a  curious  picture  of  ancient  manners,  attirma  "that  Wil- 
Ham's  wife  before  the  stall  of  the  said  John  railed  against  him  more  than  a  long 
hour,  but  that  he,  John  Stow,  ke])t  himself  above  Btairs,  without  any  answer 
making  ;  that  one  day  the  said  William  leaped  in  his  face,  and  that  he  feared  he 
woald  have  digged  out  his  eyea,  foully  scratched  him  by  the  face,  drew  blood  of 
him.  aod  was  pulled  off  by  the  neighbotini;  that  the  said  William  threw  tile- 

,  lAicrds  and  stones  at  Stow's  apprentice,  till  he  had  driven  him  off  the  stall  from 

leis  work  ;  and  then  the  said  William  came  to  John's  stall,  and  said,  if  he  could 
catch  the  said  apprentice,  he  would  cart  him  ;  and  vowed  he  would  accuse  him 
to  have  killed  the  man  on  the  Mile's  End  in  Whitsun  week,''  &c.  &c.  All  this 
exhibits  our  antiquary  in  a  new  part,  or  at  least  in  circumstances  different  from 
any  in  which  we  have  yet  seen  him  i  but  still  bearing  himself  with  hia  charac- 
teristic mildness  and  aversion  to  violence,  and  carrying  with  him  also,  as  wo 
might  expect  he  would  do,  the  sympathy  of  the  generality  of  those  among  whom 
he  lived — at  least  in  so  far  as  wo  may  trust  to  bis  own  representation  of  the 

i|natter,  and  it  has  all  the  aimple  and  straightforward  manner  of  a  true  statement. 
The  first  person  who  made  any  additions  to  Stow's  'Survey  of  Ijondon'  was 
Lnthony  Munday,  by  whom  the  third  edition  of  the  work  was  published  in  1618 ; 

^'^•'  n  man  of  remark."  according  to  Strype's  account  of  him ;  "  some  time  the 
Pope's  scholar  in  the  seminary  at  Rome."  Munday  hirasclf — who,  by  the  bye, 
latterly  renounced  Popery — tells  us  in  his  Dedication  that  it  was  Stow's  intention 
to  bring  out  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  buok,  when  he  "  grew  weak  and 
■tckly,  so  that  his  willing  endeavour  was  prevented  by  death."  But  "  much  of 
us  good  mind."  continues  Munday,  "  he  liad  formerly  imparted  to  me,  and  some 

^of  his  best  collections  lovingly  delivered  mc;  prevailing  witli  mc  »o  far  by  his 
importunate  jK-rsuasion  to  correct  what  I  found  amiss,  and  to  proceed  in  the  per- 
fecting of  a  work  so  worthy,  that,  being  overcome  by  affection  to  him,  but  much 
more  by  respect  and  care  of  this  royal  city,  being  birthplace  and  breeder  to  us 

^both,  I  undertook,  so  far  as  my  ability  would  extend,  to  further  a  book  of  such 
needful  use,  and  to  supply  it  where  I  found  anything  wanting."    The  supple- 

"'mentary  matter  contributed  by  Munday,  however,  is  of  very  little  value,  and  what 
he  intended  for  corrections  arc  oRcn  ignorant  depravations  of  Stow's  text ;  so  that 
this  writer  has  very  little  claim  to  a  place  in  the  liat  of  London  Antiquaries.  Nor 
is  more  to  be  said  Tor  Humfrey  Dyson  and  the  other  unnamed  associates  who  are 
id  on  the  tttle<page  to  have  assisted  Munday  in  bringing  out  the  first  folio 
lition  of  the  work  Cthe  preceding  three  were  all  in  quarto),  which  appeared  ia 
1633.  At  last,  "  this  year  1720,"  exclaimB  Strype,  speaking  of  his  own  perform- 
BiKe,  "  this  book  is  arrived  to  a  fifth  edition,  enlarged  by  some  scores  of  sheets, 
let  forth  by  J.  S.,  also  a  citizen  born  and  bred,  as  the  former  editors  were,  and 
the  son  of  a  freeman  of  London,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
'  izuUB  of  X<undon."  Strype  was  an  extraordinar}-  }>henumenon  ;  but  we  must  rest 
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iiatk5cd  with  tho  BampU-s  that  havo  alrcsiUy  ovvu  lucidcaUlly  presented  of  lii« 
odd  manner  of  lliinkin^  and  uxprcitBLn^  biinttelf.  Mc  must  have  been  the  motf 
curious  antiquity  uf  his  day  ;  tor  that  slrangt*  stylu  ui'  his.  whidi  reads  like  u 
oxaggcration  and  caricature  of  the  quaintest  theological  proso  of  tho  time*  tt 
Elizabeth  and  James,  is  that  of  a  writer  whu  has  been  dead  little  more  tban  i 
century,  who  lived  till  tlie  year  1737,  whose  pen  waa  in  the  height  of  its  arlit-ity, 
and  wajs  one  of  the  most  productive  then  astir,  in  the  bright  Augustan  age  of  ilu 
Steelcs  «nd  Iho  Additons,  the  Popes  and  the  Smfta,  tho  BoHogbrokes  and  tke 
hoadleys,  and  tho  other  great  trrilcrs  of  the  time  of  Anno  and  George  I, the 
compofiition  of  nearly  all  of  whom  liaa  still  ao  perfectly  familiar  and  modcrain 
air.  Strypo  indeed  lived  to  a  great  age  ;  although  he  did  not  die  till  tovanlt 
tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  waa  bom  some  years  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  (in  \M'3)  i  he  was  an  older  man  than  most  of  thoae  who  werr 
contemporary  with  him  aa  writers  ;  and  thia  accidental  cirrumstanrc  of  roane 
helped  to  heighten  the  pcculiaritj-  of  style  by  which  he  is  distinguished  fmm 
them.  lie  waa  post  middle  life  too  bcfure  he  Ucgan  to  write  for  tKe  pron  at 
all.  and  he  was  an  old  man  whoa  the  busiest  part  of  liis  career  of  authonhip 
commenced ;  he  had  ]}ub1ii)hod  a  sermon  or  two,  and  two  or  three  of  his  shorter 
lives,  from  I6U8  to  1704 — lictwcen  his  Gfly-fifLh  and  his  sixty-fiElh  years;  Lutiiii 
principal  works,  his  '  Annnis  of  the  Kefonnation,'  in  four  volumes  folio,  tit 
'  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,'  in  three  folios,  hia  '  Lives'  of  Archbishopa  Griadal), 
Parker,  and  WhilgiHi,  each  making  a  large  volume  of  the  same  size,  nndtlic 
two  ponderous  folius  of  his  edition  of  Stow's  •  Survey,'  in  which  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  matter  is  now.  all  appeared  between  1 709  and  1 731 .  or  after  be 
had  got  two  or  three  years  beyond  his  grand  climacteric.  A  dozen  great  FdIioi 
in  little  more  tban  twenty  years  may  seem  pretty  woU ;  bat  antiquarianism  woaU 
appear  to  be  rather  a  medicinal  study  fur  old  age.  It  certainly  did  not,  tt 
Strypc  managed  the  matter,  exact  much  waste  of  brain.  Yet  even  suck  faeilty 
as  be  found  it  necessary  to  exert  wus  at  last  worn  out ;  in  the  Preface  to  tke  third 
volume  of  his  '  Annals,'  published  in  1728,  ho  cxprcsBcs  his  apprehensions  tlut 
his  great  age  and  frequent  infirmities  would  probably  prevent  him  from  eontian- 
ing  the  work  -,  and  the  concluding  volnmc,  which  was  publishe*!  three  year*  later, 
is  merely  a  collection  uf  pajien,  which  by  that  time  he  was  unable  to  difjMt 
even  into  sucli  a  drowsy  form  of  narrative  as  he  had  given  in  the  prfcediog 
volumes. 

James  Howol,  the  author  of  the  well-known  collection  of  *  Familiar  Letter^' 
published  in  IG57  a  thin  folio  volume  entitled  '  Ixmdinopolis,  or  PerlustratioDoI 
the  City  of  London  ;'  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  compilation  from  Stuw,a»J 
hardly  entitlca  its  author  to  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  London  Antiquarin 
The  next  distinguished  original  investigator  in  this  field  after  Strypc  was  Dr 
William  Slukcly.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  his  curious  speed*' 
tion  about  the  camp  of  Julius  Ciesur  which  he  imagined  he  discovered  in  tkc 
neiglibuurh(K>d  of  old  St.  Pancras  Church. '  He  has  also  in  the  same  work,  his 
'  Itnicrorium  Curioaum,'  a  disquisition  on  the  general  lo|>ography  of  Roman  L«i' 
don,  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  tho  streeta  and  the  great  roads.     It  was  prinripalW 

*  See  Ko,  XVI-,  *  The  Rowian  Rcoutni.' 
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indeed  our  Roman  and  British  nntiquHiva  about  which  ho  busied  liiinaciri  the 
more  distinct  vestigx;s  (if  nioro  rircnit  periods  did  not  suit  his  turn  for  ingenious 
conjecture  and  fanciful  speculatioB ;  he  did  not  relish  being-  controUcd  and 
checked  in  his  inferences  and  elucidations  hy  too  many  or  too  obdnrntc  facts. 
The  dimmer  the  traces  of  the  perished  paat,  the  more  Stukcly  could  always 
malcc  of  them.     Yet  the  learning  of  the  modem  Arch-Druid,  as  he  use) 

»to  be  called  in  hia  own  day,  was  very  considerable,  though  it  hardly  sufliced 
for  ballast  to  his  imn^inatioa  when  in  full  sail,  and  there  is  curious  and  valu- 
able matter  in  all  his  trorks.  vVs  a  man  too  he  appears  to  have  had  all  the 
quiet  virtues  and  pcntle  dispositions  hcconiing  an  antiquarian^one  living  in 
the  half  visionary  world  of  the  past,  and  withdrawn  by  his  favourite  studies 
ttom  much  of  the  irritation  and  turmoil  of  present  interests  in  which  most  other 
men  spend  their  days-  His  death  was  very  characteristic  and  very  beautiful, 
M  it  is  told  in  a  short  sketch  of  his  history  by  his  friend  Mr.  ColHnsoa.  His 
usual  residence  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  in  Queen  Square.  London,  beside 
the  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  of  which  he  was  rector;  and  he  had  also  a 
country  house  at  Kentish  Town  to  which  ho  frequently  retired — traversing  on 
the  way  ])art  of  the  ground  which  Ctcsar  and  his  Uoman  legions,  as  he  imagined, 
bad  trodden  eighteen  hundred  years  before,  and  on  which  the  encampments 
ihcy  had  raised  were  still  to  his  "undoubtirig  mind''  as  visililc  almost  as  if  the 
■opposed  mounds  and  ciiv  urn  valla  t  Ions  had  been  tlu\>wu  up  only  the  preceding 
ninimer.  "Returuiug  frum  thence,'"  says  his  biographer,  "on  Wednesday  the 
27lh  of  February,  17G5,  to  his  house  in  Queen  Square,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  be  Iny  doM-n  on  his  couch,  where  his  housekei-pcr  came  and  read  to 
Inm ;  but,  some  occasion  calling  her  away,  on  her  return  ho  with  a  chccrftil 
look  said.  '  Sally,  an  accident  has  happened  since  you  have  lieen  absent.'  '  Pray. 
what  is  that.  Sir?'  'No  less  than  a  stroke  of  the  palsy."  She  replied,  'I 
hope  not.  Sir;'  and  began  to  weep.  *  Nay,  do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said 
he,  'but  get  some  help  to  tarry  mo  up  stairs,  for  I  never  shall  come  tlown  again 
but  on  men's  shoulders.'  Soon  nflcr  his  faculties  failed  him,  but  he  conl.iiued 
quiet  and  composed,  as  in  a  sleep,  until  Sunday  ibllowing.  the  3rd  of  March,  1 765, 
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XXXVIII.— THE    TOWER.— No    1. 

Thb  Proorkss  of  thr  Kdificr. 

'hb  earliest  dpsrription  of  the  Tower,  that  of  Fitz-Stcphen.  who  died  in  1191, 

,hns  something  striking  amidst  its  brevity.     "  It  (London)  hatli  on  the  cast  part  a 

TovrcT  PHlatinc,  very  large  and  very  strong^,  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from 

deep  foundation.    The  mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts."  A  strange 

inmanageablc  thing  is  the  imagination !     There  is  no  real  connexion  bctwteo 

ic  fabulous  bloiKl-t^-mpcred  mortar  of  the  old  monkish  writer  and  the  subsc- 

luent  history  of  the  Tower  of  London.     Yet,  when  we  think  of  that  history,  how 

ippropriatc  dues  it  seem  that  the  very  foundations  of  those  walls  should  be  laid 

blood  !     Pitz-Stcphen  was  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  period  wlien  these  found* 

tions  were  laid,  by  almost  seven  centuries;  and  yet  he  tells  us  not  trfio  laid 

icm.  Tradition  saya,  Julius  Cipsar;  and  Poetry  is  the  stcpnursc  of  the  childreu 

■  Tradition  :— 

'•  Ye  towers  of  JuHu^  London's  lasting  sliaine." 

'hy  does  the  poet  himself  tell  us,  in  a  note  upon  his  wcll-Rnonii  line,  that  the 
'olde4t  part  of  the  Tower  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  JuUus  Ca-sar?    He  had  antho- 

Irity  enough  for  his  apostrophe  to  the  lowers  of  JuUus.  even  if  the  belief  of  the 
^ulgar  were  not  a  sufficient  basis.     Stow  tells  u«(  "  II  hath  been  the  commotv 
^OL.   11.  O 
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opinion,  and  some  have  written  (but  of  none  assured  ground)^  that  Julius  Csesar, 
the  first  conqueror  of  the  Britons,  was  the  original  author  as  well  thereof^  as  alio 
of  many  other  towers,  castles,  and  great  buildings  within  this  realm."     How 
does  the  good,  painstaking  antiquary  disprove  the  common  opinion  ?  how  does 
he  show  that  the  old  writers  who  adopted  the  common  opinion  had  "  none  assured 
ground?'^     "  Csesar  remained  not  here  so  long,  nor  had  he  in  his  head  any  such 
matter ;  but  only  to  despatch  a  conquest  of  this  barbarous  country,  and  to  proceed 
to  greater  matters.     Neither  did  the  Koman  writers  make  mention  of  any  such 
buildings  erected  by  him  here."     He  knows  what  was  in  Julius  Caesar*s  head, 
and  he  knows  what  is  not  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  he  knows  no  more.     And 
then  come  other  antiquaries,  who  would  give  us  something  not  quite  so  far  off  u 
Julius  Caesar  to  rest  our  faith  upon.     Dr.  Stukeley  would  have  a  citadel  raised 
here,  about  the  time  of  Constaotine  the  Great;  and  Dr.  Miller  proves  that  the 
Tower  of  London  was  the  capital  fortress  of  the  Romans,  their  treasury,  and  their 
mint,  from  the  circumstance  tluit  three  coins  of  the  Bmpcrors  HonoriuH  ud 
Arcadius  were  found  within  the  Tower  walls,  in  digging  for  the   foundatioiu  of 
some  modern  building.     When  \vc  talk  of  the  beginnings  of  such  a  place  as  the 
Tower  of  London,  we  rejoice  in  these  gropings  and  mystifications  of  the  leaned; 
for,  unmolested  by  their  facts,  we  desire  to  look  into  the  depths  of  a  fathomlea 
antiquity.  It  is  little  to  us  that  Stow  the  modem  tells  us,  as  if  settling  the  matter, 
"  I  find  in  a  fair  register-book  of  the  acts  of  the  Bishops  of  Bochestcr,  set  don 
by  Edmund  of  Hadenham,  that  William   L,  sumamed  Conqueror,  builded  tbe 
Tower  of  London,  to  wit,  the  great  white  and  square  tower  there,  about  theyearrf 
Christ  1078,  appointing  Gundulph,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  be  principal  snr 
veyorand  overseer  of  that  work,  who  was  for  that  time  lodged  in  the  house  of  Ed- 
mcrc,  a  burgess  ofLondon."  But  mark  how  the  modem  antiquary  is  presently  loit 
in  the  dim  morning  of  history  ;  and  how  even  he  falls  back  ujmn  tradition  : — "  Ye 
have  heard  before,  that  the  wall  of  this  city  was  all  round  about  furnished  with 
towers  and  bulwarks,  in  due  distance  every  one  from  other  ;  and  also  that  the 
River  of   Thames,   with  its  ebbing  and   flowing,  on  the  south  side  had  sub- 
verted the  said  wall  and  towers  there.     Wherefore,  it  is  supposed.  King  Wiflitm. 
for  defence  of  this  city,  in  place  most  dangerous  and  open  to  the  enemy,  having 
taken  down  the  second  bulwark  in  the  cast  part  of  the  wall  from  the  Thames 
builded  this  tower,  which  was  the   great  square  tower  (now  called  the  While 
Towei^,   and  hath  been  since  at  divers   times  enlarged  with    other   buildingi 
adjoining,  as  shall  be  showed  hereafter."     Fitz-Stephcn  is  Stow's  authority  for 
the  fact  of  the  Thames  washing  away  the  south  wall;  all  the  rest  is  conjecture. 
But  since  Stow's  time — that  is  in  1720,  and  again  in  1777 — foundations  of  bnild- 
inga  long  swept  away  were  discovered  near  the  White  Tower.     They  were  cA 
stone,  of  the  great  width  of  three  yards,   and  so  strongly  cemented  that  thej 
were   with  difficulty  removed.     Who    built   these  walls   which  correspond  so 
remarkably  with  Fitz-Stephcn*s  description  ?     How  are  we  sure  that  the  ^VTiite 
Tower  was  the  building  of  which   Gundulph  was  the  architect?     Can  we  be 
certain  that  the  White  Tower  was  the  Arx  Palaiina  described  by  Fitz-Stephai  f 
These  are  questions  which  the  antiquaries  will  not  solve  for  us,  even  while  they 
command  us  to  believe  in  no  vulgar  traditions.     Let  them  remain  unwlved 
We  have  got  our  foot  upon  tolerably  firm  ground.     We  see  the  busy  Bishop  (it 
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was  he  who  buUt  the  grcul  keep  at  Bochestcr)  coming  daily  from  his  lodgings 
at  ihc  honest  burgess's  to  cra-t  something  stronger  and  mightier  than  the  furtrt-Ksi's 
of  the  Saxons.  What  he  found  in  ruins,  and  what  lio  made  ruinous,  who  can  tell  ? 
Thero  might  have  been  walls  and  buhvarbs  thrown  down  by  the  ebbing  and 
mg  of  the  tide.  There  might  have  been,  dilapidated  or  entire,  some  citadel 
'iROre  ancient  than  the  defences  of  the  people  M'hom  the  Norman  conquered, 
belonging  to  the  age  when  the  great  lords  of  the  world  left  everywhere  some 
marks  upun  the  i-nrih'a  surfare  of  their  jiride  and  their  power.  That  Gundulph 
did  nut  create  the  fortress  is  tolerably  clear.  What  he  built,  and  what  he 
destroyed,  must  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  matter  of  conjprturc. 

Here  then,  alH>ut  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  with  that  practical  mastery  of  science  and  art  which  so  honourably 
distinguishes  the  eL-elcsiasticti  of  that  age.    building    some  great  work  at  the 

mmand  of  the  King.  The  register  rcrerred  to  by  Stow  speaks  of  it  as  tho  Great 
Ibu-er.  But  the  ehrouiclera  tell  us  that  in  the  year  lODO  the  Tower  of  I-,ondon 
wus  "  sore  shaken  by  the  wind."     There  wau  a  mighty  tempest  in  that  your« 

hich  they  inform  us  blew  down  more  than  five  hundred  houses  in  London. 
These  were  houses  of  wood  and  mud, — huts  not  built  to  brave  the  elements 
But  the  great  White  Tower  to  be  sore  shaken  by  the  wind  !  The  wiml  might  as 
well  attempt  to  shake  Snowdon  or  Ben  Nevis.  This  single  fact  is  to  us  a  pretljr 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Rufiis.  was  a  collection  of 
buildings  of  various  dates,  and  of  various  degrees  of  strength.     Rufus,  it  is  said. 

paired  the  damage,  and  he  added  to  the  erections  by  a  mode  which  marked  his 
lirf)greBs  very  distinctly.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says,  "  He  pilted  and  shaved 
the  people  with  tribute,  especially  to  8[>cnd  about  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
great  hall  at  Wcstiinnslcr."  Stow,  describing  the  additional  buildings  of  liufus 
and  hiit  successor  Henry  I.,  says,  "They  also  caused  a  castle  (o  be  buildL>d  under 
the  said  lower,  to  wit,  on  the  south  side  toward  the  Thames,  and  also  cncastolatcd 
the  same  round  alwul."  The  castle  under  the  Great  Tower  is  held  to  be  thai 
anciently  called  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  beneath  which  was  Traitor's  Gale.  Here, 
again,  the  precise  building  erected  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  That  the  Tower 
gradually  assumed  thu  character  of  a  regular  furtreu),  by  successive  additions, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  At  the  period  of  which  we  ai'C  speaking  its  limits 
were  not  very  exactly  delined  ;  and  its  liberties  or  juridical  extent  cuntmued  to  be 
a  matter  of  controversy  for  several  centuries.  'I'he  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  four 
first  constables  of  the  Tower  of  London  after  the  Conquest  matle  a  vineyard  of 
the  site  now  known  as  East  Smithficld,  which  they  held  by  force  from  the  Priory 
ofthe  Holy  Trinity,  within   Aldgate,  to  which  it  pertained.     It  was  restored  to 

c  Church  in  the  second  year  of  King  Stephen,  In  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
during  his  contest  with  the  Knipress  Maud,  Oeoffrey  de  Mandeville  was  author- 
ized by  the  Empress  to  hold  to  his  own  use  "  the  Tower  of  I^ndon,  with  the 
<^&tlu  under  it."'  This  certainly  gives  the  notion  of  a  principal  building  such 
,8  the  White  Tower,  with  one  of  an  inferior  ch.iractor.     It  cannot  be  exactly 

tcrmincd  xi-hether,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  Tower  was  capacious 
nough  for  a  royal  residence ;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Hemy  I.  it  had  been 
niployed  {as  probably  all  ])luie8  of  strength  were  tlicn  occasionally  employed)  as 

prison  for  state  oficndcr};.     In  the  first  year  of  that  king  Ralph  Flambard,  tho 
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bellieonTit  Biuhop  of  Durham,  was  here  confined.  He  kept  a  sumptnoufi  UW, 
and  h\a  Jovial  character  was  agreeable  enough  to  his  keepers,  atnoagst  whom  he 
circulated  the  wine-cup  with  a  very  unclerical  intcmjicranco-  A  rupe  »M 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  fresh  tun  of  the  generous  lirjuor  wherewith  he  macla  the 
hearts  of  his  companions  glad.  Their  wassail  was  prolonged  to  the  point  of  the 
most  helpless  drunkenness  ;  and  the  hishop  escaped  from  the  window  by  thcslJ 
of  his  good  rope,  whiUt  his  warders  were  soundly  sleeping.  A  cenlary  or  « 
later.  Griffin,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  a  similar  «pfr 
riincnt  with  a  rope,  with  no  suih  happy  result.  The  bishop  got  safe  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  Welsh  prince  broke  his  neck. 

During  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  1190,  Longdinip, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  held  the  Tower  against  John  and  his  partisans.  He  "  enclosed," 
say  the  chroniclers,  "  the  tower  and  castle  with  an  outward  wall  of  stone,  sad 
also  caused  a  deep  ditch  to  bo  cast  about  the  same,  thinking  to  have  enviroBed 
it  with  the  Hirer  of  Thames, "'  Stow  has  looked  upon  this  occurrence  with  the 
eye  of  one  skilled  In  local  boundmarks.  He  was  the  feed  chronicler  of  the  City, 
and,  by  a  diligent  hunting  of  records,  could  tell  us  of  {>ctty  oppressions  aod 
spoliations  with  a  minute  exactness  which  amusingly  contrasts  with  his  brief  dis- 
missal of  the  mighty  events  by  which  the  boundaries  of  empires  were  cbsnged, 
or  the  ancient  limits  of  authority  subverted.  The- building  of  the  outward  wall 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  malting  of  the  deep  ditch,  by  \Vi1tiam  Ixingchainp,  wist 
pretty  sure  indication  that  struggles  for  power  were  to  take  place  m  the  heart  ol 
the  great  city,  upon  which  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  its  inhabitants  for  ecu* 
turies  after  might  mainly  depend.  But  the  honest  local  historian  tells  us,  with 
delightful  siuiplicity,  "  by  the  making  of  this  ditch  in  Kast  Smithfield  the  ctiurch 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  I^ndon  lost  half  a  mark  rent  by  the  year,  and  the  mill 
was  removed  that  belonged  to  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catbcriiie, 
and  to  the  church  of  the  Trinity  aforesaid,  which  was  no  small  loss  and  disMm- 
modity  to  either  part.  And  the  garden  which  the  King  had  hired  of  the  bretlinn 
for  tax  marks  the  year  for  the  most  part  wns  wasted  and  marred  by  the  ditck" 
He  complains,  too,  that  the  enclosure  and  ditch  took  away  the  ground  of  tht 
City  on  Tower  Hill,  besides  breaking  down  the  city  wall.  The  citizens,  !»■■ 
erer,  did  not  complain,  because  they  thought  all  was  done  for  "  good  of  the  dlj't 
defence.'  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  their  opinions  underwent  a  materisl 
change.  That  King  saw  the  weakness  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress ;  and,  whilst  be 
made  it  his  chief  rcaidcnrc,  adding  to  its  internal  comfort  and  beauty,  he  wm 
careful  to  strengthen  its  Imlwarks,  especially  towards  the  west.  The  work  «w» 
probably  hurried  on,  for  the  walls  tmce  fell  down,  "  shaken  as  it  had  been  witli 
an  earthquake."  Matthew  Paris,  who  tells  u»  this,  adds.  "  For  the  which  chasrt 
the  citizens  of  l<ond(in  were  nothing  sorry,  for  they  were  threatened  thst  the  wA 
wall  and  bulwarks  were  builded  to  the  end  that  if  any  of  them  woald  contead  fcr 
the  liberties  of  the  city  they  might  be  imprisoned;  and,  ttiat  many  might  be 
laid  in  divers  ])risons,  many  lodgings  were  made,  that  no  one  should  s{>cak  s'ilk 
another."  Henry  Hi.  had,  however,  other  and  fiercer  prisoners  within  those  oew 
walls  than  the  valiant  citizens  of  London.  They  hail  many  contests  with  him, 
they  insulted  his  queen  and  pent  her  np  within  the  bulwarks  of  the  Tower;  bsl 
the  royal  clemency  was  to  be  bought  with  money,  and  good  round  sums  did  llif 
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idlizens  pay  Tor  it.     The  priioncrs  tliat  Henry  III.  chiefly  kept  here  were  three 

leopards:  and  their  alxule,  and  that  of  their  successors,  was  for  centuries  in  the 

^gatc  called  the  Lion  Tower.     This  tower  also  was  built  by  Henry  III,     The 

^leopards,  which  were  presented  to  Henry  III.  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  furmcd, 

no  doubt,  part  of  the  royal  state  with  which  that  King  here  surruunded  himself. 

» Although  we  have  no  very  fuU  traces  of  what  he  uflTectcd  during  his  lung  retgn 
in  rendering  the  Tower  a  fitting  jialaec  for  the  English  kings — the  records  of 
what  he  did  leave  no  doubt  that  he  accomplished  many  things  of  which  there  arc 

•  no  record.     Mr.  Baylcy  says,  "  To  him  the  Tower  owed  much  of  the  splendour 
and  importance  which  it  possessed  in  early  ages;  and  to  his  time  may  be  ascribed 
the  erection  of  tome  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  buildings  that  arc  now  extant. 
The  records  of  that  era,  which  abound  with  curious  entries,  evincing  Henry's 
great  and  constaut  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Snc  arts,  contain  many  intercst- 
Bing  orders  which  he  gave  for  works  of  that  kind  to  be  executed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Tower.     The  royal  chapels  there,  as  well  as  the  great  hall  and  the  King's 
'     chamber  of  stale,  are  subjects  of  frequent  and  curious  mention."    These  frag- 
^bneotary  notices  are  more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  general  reader ; 
Rfcut,  like  every  other  such  authentic  record,  they  throw  light  not  only  upon  th» 
Huate  of  natittnal  industry,  but  of  the  manners  of  the  period.     The  King,  fur 
^bxample,  orders  the  garner  to  be  repaired :  this  was  probably  a  storehouse  of 
corn.  The  leaden  gutters  of  the  Great  Tower,  through  which  the  rain-water  must 
^/all  down  from  the  top,  are  to  bo  lengthem^d  and  brought  even  with  the  ground. 
^KThiB  was  a  progress  in  domestic  architecture  which  we  should  have  scarcely 
expected,  when  we  know  that  five  centuries  afYerwards  the  roofs  of  the  London 
houses  were  furnished  with  spouts  which  bestowed  their  torrents  during  every 
shower  upon  the  unhappy  passengers  below.  The  Great  Tower,  and  the  old  wall 
about  it,  are  ordered  to  be  whitened ;  and  Stow  holds  that  the  Great  Tower  was 
thencefonvard  called  the  White  Tower:  this  we  doubt.     The  church  of  St  Peter 
within  the  Tower  was  also  the  object  of  the  King's  especial  care.    It  was  not  only 
to  be  brushed  and  plastered  with  lime,  but  its  images  were  to  be  coloured  anew, 
and  a  new  image  of  St.  Christopher  was  to  be  made,  and  two  fair  tables  lo  be 
made,  painted  of  the  best  colours,  concerning  the  stories  uf  the  blessed  Nicolas 
»nd  Catherine.     The  last  direction  of  this  letter  mandatory  (the  original  of  which 
is  in  Latin)  is  very  curious; — "  And  that  ye  cause  to  be  made  two  fair  cherubims, 
^  with  a  cheerful  and  joyful  countenance,  standing  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Bgrcat  cross."    Kdtvard  I.  compkted  the  ditch  and  bulwarks  erected  by  his  father, 
"and  he  raised  some  additional  fortifications  to  tlie  west.     Mr.  Bayley,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Tower,  considers  the  works  of  Edward  1.  to  be  the  last  additions  to 
the  fortress  of  any  importance.    Some  of  the  works  of  this  i>criod  were  perishable 
enough,  from   the  nature  of  their  ronatniction.      It  is  recorded,  for   example, 

Pthat   in    1316   the   citizens  of  London   pulled   down   a  mud   wall  between   the 
Tower  Ditch  and   the  city,  supposed    to  have  been  erected   by  Henry  III.: 
they  were  compelled  to  restore  the  same,  and  were  fined  a  thousand  marks  for 
^their  exploit. 

Id  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  comniiiwion  was  issued  for  inquiring  into  the 
ItUtcofthc  Tower.  The  original  return  to  that  commission  is  at  the  Record 
iOfficc;  and  has  been  printed  by  Mr  Bayley  in  his  '  History  of  the  Tower.'     We 


have  hero  a  doUilud  catimntc  oP  the  expense  of  repairing  particular  UuUdiagt, 
the  several  items  amounting  to '>20/.  3*.  4d.  It  ia  not  very  easy  to  assign  Uif 
various  ilcins  to  the  buildings  which  now  exist :  for  fxampic,  wc  have  ihe  "High 
Towor/'  and  the  "  White  Tuwer ; '"  as  well  ft«  the  '■  Rouud  Tower,"  the  "  Muae; 
Tower,"  and  •'  Corandc's  Tower."  Other  itcuis  indicate  the  palatial  character  of 
the  fortress,  such  as  the  King's  hall  and  fhajM-'l;  the  Queen's  kitchen.  baVchoiiw-, 
eliamber,  and  iliai>el ;  the  waiter's  chamber;  the  wardmhc.  lu  the  jcar  whrt- 
quent  to  this  estimate,  1337.  the  attention  "f  the  King  scemt  to  have  been  niorv 
dircetcd  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  fortress  than  the  increase  of  its  daa»- 
tic  comforts.  The  sherilfs  of  London  were  required  to  pay  forty  pounds  out  (if 
the  farm  of  the  city.  "  to  be  spent  about  the  Great  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  Lot- 
don;"  and  the  shorilf  of  Kent  was  commanded  to  bring  all  the  oak  timber  fraa 
Havering  to  be  employed  upon  the  foitrcss.  In  the  reign  of  Edward's  unliap|iy 
grandson  wo  find  the  outer  walla  of  mud  already  noticed  atill  Tcmaining.  In  s 
document  of  ihc  fourth  year  of  Ricbard  II.  it  is  stated  that  "  tho  franehiaeoftbe 
Tower  strctclieth  from  the  water-side  unto  the  end  of  Petty  Wales,   f-     '  '  uf 

Tower  Street,  and  so  straight  unto  a  mud  wall,  and  from  thence  .st...  „„.  atf 
unto  the  wall  of  the  city ;  and  from  thence  to  the  postern,  sotith ;  and  from  them* 
■Iraight  to  a  great  elm  before  the  Abbot  of  Tower  Hill'g  rents,  and  from  thcmr 
to  anollicr  elm  standing  upon  Tower  Ditch,  aiid  from  that  elm  by  a  mud  mtk 
ttraight  forth  into  Thames." 

Cliarlea  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  younger  brother,  John  Count  ofA^on 
leme,  who  were  taken  jirisoncrs  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  sufTereii  a  laagofK 
tivity  in  the  Tower  of  London.     We  mention  thi.s  circumstanee  here,  beraiKris 
a  copy  uf  the  poems  of  the  Duke,  now  preserved  in   the  Harleian  colloetina  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  tn  a  most  curious  illumination  reprcucnting  the  Tuwct 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  London  at  the  period  of  the  Duke's  captivity.    The 
copy  on  the  opposite  page  will  furnish  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  oftlu 
fbrtress  four  i-eiituries  and  a  half  ago  than  any  description,  even  if  the  most  full 
and  correct  existed.     In  u  design  of  this  nature  the  artist  was    more  dosiroui of 
conveying  the  mast  complete  notion  of  a  building  by  something  like  the  uniuoor 
a  picture  nnd  a  plan,  than  of  adhering  to  any  rules  of  perspective,  oven  if  he  had 
been  faiiiiliar  with  thcni.     IIis  ingenious  device   for  showing  the  interior  M  well 
as  the  exterior  of  the  Great  Tower  will  not  pass  unnoticed.     Ho  has  opened  ibc 
south  side  by  an  arch  of  immense  span  ;    am)   there  he  exhibits  to  us  the  Pale 
in  a  large  chamber,  assiduously  wooing  the  Muse  with  the  unusual  nceum|>ut- 
mcnt  of  a  body  of  guards  and  attendants.    We  aic  to  suppose  that  the  IHb 
also  jios-sesses  the  property  of  ubiquity;  and  that,  whilst  he  is  writing  his  i»ociii 
in  the  large  room,  he  is  looking  out  of  his  chamber  window  in  the  up^writorr, 
and  walking  \vithin  the  bulwarks  to  welcome  some  faithful  adlierent  who  hat 
recently  arrived  from  his  beloved  France.    Here,  then,  we  have  correctly  cnytigi 
represented  the  Great  Tower,  with  the  buildings  and  bulwarks  bctsvcen  that  aiul 
theTUamcu;  the   towers  and  walls  on   the  west;  and  those  behind  the  Cirrat 
Tower  on  the  north.     The  apace  within  the  walls,  it   will  be  seen,  bears  whglljf 
the  character  ol'  a  palatial  fortress;  with  no  mean  crecttona  growing  up  bcuratb 
the  massive  walla,  utterly  unsuitcd  to  the  character  of  tho  place,  cither  asooc  <rf 
magnificence  or  strength.     They  were  the  parasitical  growth  of  a  later  pcriwl 
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la  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  HI.  ■ome  considerable  rejiain  of 
the  Tower  appear  to  haru  taken  place.  In  connexion  with  the  rwtrtw-priioni 
Edward  IV.  made  a  movement  highly  characteristic  of  the  period.  His  officen 
Ret  up  a  scaffold  and  ^allows  upon  Tower  Hill ;  but  the  City  of  London  imbted 
upon  their  ancient  right  of  dealing  with  offenders  within  their  own  prmnrti! 
so  the  Kinij's  si-afiyld  and  gallows  were  taken  down  with  many  apologies,  ztd 
the  sheriffs  maintained  their  ancient  privilcgea  of  superintending  all  heading  ud 
hanging  beyond  the  Tower  walls.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  extensive  repun 
Sifun  took  place  ;  and  the  K]>eci6cations  fumiah  a  pretty  accurate  nation  of  lb« 
'character  of  the  several  buiidingu  and  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  apa^lmttali. 
Amongut  other  towers  whose  ancient  names  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion,  such  M 
"Broad  Armw  Tower"  and  ■■  Rubin  the  Devil's  Tower,"  we  have  "Julius  Cenr'l 
Tower;"  but  this,  be  it  remarked,  i«  not  tUe  great  White  Tower,  whieh  ialitn 
times  boa  been  called  Cesar's — it  is  the  "  Salt  Tower/'  at  the  south-eaaten 
angle. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period — that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — in  which  ■• 
can  ascertain  with  great  exactness  the  condition  of  this  fortress.  In  1597  a  ID^ 
vey  was  made  of  the  Tower  and.  its  liberties  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jolu 
Peyton,  then  goveraur  A  "  true  and  exact  draught"  has  been  preserved;  b«t 
before  we  proceed  to  exhibit  this  very  curious  plan  wc  may  transcribe  the  brirf 
description  of  the  'iWer  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  Paul  Hcntzner,  who  rioted 
England  in  151*8:— 

••  Upon  entering  the  Tower  of  London  wc  were  obliged  to  leare  our  swords  it 
the  gate,  and  deliver  them  to  the  guard.  When  wc  were  introduced  wc  was 
shown  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  arras  belonging  to  the  Crown,  made  of  gold, 
silver,  and  silk;  several  xaddles  covered  with  velvet  of  different  colours;  u 
immense  quantity  of  bed-furniture,  such  as  canopies  and  the  like,  some  of  tluni 
richly  ornamented  with  pearl ;  some  royal  dresses,  so  extremely  magnificeot  si 
to  raise  any  one's  admiration  at  the  sums  they  must  have  cost.  Wc  were  next  led 
to  the  Armoury,  in  which  arc  these  particularities: — spears  out  of  which  you  mij 
shoot;  shieldu  that  will  give  fire  four  times;  a  great  many  rich  hatberdi, coa- 
monly  called  partisans,  with  which  the  guard  defend  the  royal  person  in  hstUe; 
some  lances  covered  with  red  and  green  vcU'ct.  and  the  suit  of  armour  of  Kiig 
Henry  VIII. ;  many  and  very  beautiful  arms,  nji  well  for  men  as  for  horse-figbti; ' 
the  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  three  spans  tliick  ;  two  pieces  of 
cannon — the  one  fires  three,  the  other  seven  balls  at  a  time;  two  ulhcrs  mittleof 
wood,  which  the  Kn^^lish  had  at  the  siege  uf  Boulogne  in  France — and  by  tUaJ 
stratagem,  without  which  they  could  not  have  succeeded,  they  struck  a  tenorj^^ 
at  the  appearance  of  artillery,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  u]>on  artides; 
nineteen  cannons  of  a  thicker  make  than  ordinary,  and  in  a  room  apart  thirty-iii 
of  a  smaller;  other  cannons  fur  chain-shot,  and  balls  pr()|>cr  to  bring  down  tnsits 
of  ships;  cross-bows,  bows  and  arrows,  of  which  to  this  day  the  English  msie 
nae  in  their  exercises,  But  who  can  relate  all  that  is  to  be  seen  here?  Eight  or 
nine  men  employed  by  the  year  arc  scarce  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  arms  brigbt. 

"  The  mint  for  coining  money  is  in  the  Tower.  N.B.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
when  any  of  the  nobility  arc  sent  hither,on  the  charge  of  high  crimes,  punishsblc 
rith  death,  such  as  murder.  Sec.,  they  seldom  or  never  recovei  their  liberty.  H 
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vasbrheadcd  AnnaBolcn,  wifo  of  King  Hcury  VITI.,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel, 
but  without  any  inscription ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  kejil  prisoner  here  by  her 
sister  Queeu  Mary,  at  whose  death  shu  was  enlarged,  and  by  ri^ht  tailed  to  the 
throne. 

■  "  On  cominff  out  of  the  Tower  we  were  led  to  a  small  house  cloae  by,  where 
are  kept  variety  of  creatures,  viz.  three  lionesses,  one  Hun  of  great  size  called 
£dward  VI. ,  from  his  having  been  bom  in  that  reign;  a  tiger,  a  lynx,  a  wolf 

»  exceedingly  old  ;  this  is  a  very  scarce  animal  in  England,  so  that  their  sheep  and 
cattle  stray  about  in  great  numbers  without  any  danger,  though  without  any- 
body to  keep  them :  there  is,  besides,  a  porcupine  and  an  cugle :  all  these 
creatures  are  kept  iu  a  remote  place,  fitted,  up  for  ibu  purjKMic  with  wooden 
^lattices,  at  the  Queen's  expense. 

H      "  Near  to  (his  'i'uwer  is  a  large  open  space:  on  the  highest  part  of  it  (Tower 
Hill)  is  erected  a  wooden  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  noble  criminals;   upon 

t  which  they  say  three  princes  of  England,  the  last  of  their  faniilics,  have  been 
"beheaded  for  high  treason.  On  the  Thames  close  by  arc  a  great  many  cannon, 
such  chiefly  as  are  used  at  sea." 
The  plan  which  wc  subjoin,  being  of  the  exact  period  of  Hcntzncr's  descrip- 
tion, gives  an  additional  value  to  it. 
K  The  Dames  which  wc  have  afExed  to  this  plan  are  those  which  the  respective  por- 
tions uf  the  fortress  at  present  bear,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  here  called 
"  the  Queen's  lodgings  '  and  "  the  Queen's  gallery  and  garden."  Those  who 
B'Rre  familiar  with  the  Tower  will  feel  little  difficulty  in  tracing  uiion  this  plan  the 
exact  buildings  which  remain ;  but  the  casual  visitor,  to  whom  the  Tower  has 
conveyed  a  nutton  of  a  town  within  a  fortress,  will  not  so  easily  understand  how 
this  place  could  once  have  been,  even  in  times  of  comparative  comfort  and 
}lendour.  a  palace  for  the  monarch,  a  treasury  for  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Crown, 
royal  mint,  an  armoury,  a  menagerie,  a  state  prison.  Here,  in  the  plan  before 
[Us,  are  large  areas,  courts  wilhiu  courts,  ranges  of  offices  communicating  with  the 
I  chief  buildings  u])on  a  common  arrangement,  unencumbered  external  walls  and 
[bulwarks,  something  altogether  which  gives  a  notion  of  power  and  splendour, 
ich  aa  befit  the  abode  and  the  defence  of  a  long  line  of  warrior  kings.  At  the 
date  of  this  plan  the  Tower  had  ceastjd  to  be  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  The 
chattels  of  the  Crown  were  no  longer  moved  about  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
and  Greenwich.  'V^'bitchall  had  become  the  centre  of  courtly  splendour;  but 
the  Tower  was  still  the  seat  of  all  the  great  attrihutcs  of  royalty,  and  it  was  occa- 
•ionally  occupied  by  the  monarch  upon  extraordinary  solemnities.  James  I.  came 
here  in  1604,  previous  to  his  procession  llirough  the  city  to  open  his  first  parlia- 
ment. In  a  Latin  oration  by  William  Hubboekc,  which  was  subeccjucntly 
published  with  a  translation,  the  King  is  welcomed  to  the  Tower,  in  a  style 
inflated  enough  indeed,  but  which  does  not  disregard  those  facts  that  aSbrd  us  a 
very  exact  notion  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  Tower  was  then  apjilicd,  as  well 

IU  a  tolerable  description  of  the  place  itself. 
"At  the  post  gates  whereof  there  salutcth  you  by  my  words  not  only  your 
^ithlHil  Lieutenant,  a  knight  graced  with  ornaments  of  war  and  peace,  and  the 
whole  troop  of  armed  men    (tlie  wardens)  that  surround  your  princely  person, 
l^our  servants  the  guard  in  tliia  place,  but  together  also  there  welcomes  you,  as  it 
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FroB  ft  l*rlnt  pulilUhod  hy  (he  R»)-il  .V»ll(|UTUn  tt»e1«(y,  md  m(nTt>d  frnB  ih«  Sunc^  mui--  <n  x:.-n.  i.>  H.  Haum*  *=> 
1,  ti%aroi£nr.  by  unL-t  af  9^1)  J.  l^fLon,  <r«i'«niar  ofrlir  Tvo-r. — il.  Lii.>D'<  Tv-*tr ;  (.  Itifll  Toxti  [  r.  Uf*iteLxmp1'**tt .  ITV 
iai*prl;  e.  V^tcf,  callnl  hIm  Codu'i,  6i  llw  While  Taw«i;  /.  J(r«*l-liiMi*>  |  f .  Uupmi')  Ltelflmf*;  A.Wnan't  (■dWr  "* 
(hnlrn:  r  l.iciiiPiMnl'*  Lod(ia|oi  A.  OlonVit  Tu«m:  /.  W,  Tliow^i's  T«km  <Baiii  Tm>I*i'*  UmbJ;  «.  PImc  of  C*aMta« 
Tinfi  irut. 

were  with  one  oWiiinnve,  whole  Kn^lanil.  Frnnce,  8ud  Irclautl,  the  Moytao^ 
authurity  of  all  wliuh,  liy  the  ]iussi-!ision  of  (his  one  {tlare.  you  do  clax[)  and  as  it 
were  gripe  ill  your  hand.  For  this  TowiT  and  Itoynt  Cnstic  is  the  yilo^  I* 
them  all,  and  not  only  the  gate  of  good  hojjc.  Imt  the  hnrcn  of  the  whole  ««(*. 
Here  the  stately  and  jiriiiccly  lieasti  the  lions  (couehAnt)  of  ICiigland  dti !)« 
down  to  the  lion  (rampant)  of  Scutland  ;  even  to  you,  n  true  offniJiing of  tW  Lim 
»f  Judah,  and  rightly  descended  of  lungs  your  great  great- grandfathers.  Hm'i' 
money  coined,  the  joints  and  sinews  of  wnr,  which  now  a  good  while  since  lulii 
liornc  the  image  and  supersfription  of  your  own  Cwsar.  There  arc  the  KkoiJ* 
of  Ksltitc,  tho  closet  of  the  Hrti!  and  patents  of  our  ]>rince8,  your  renowned  |'n>- 
genitors,  out  of  which,  1  may  Iwldly  avouch  it,  a  truer  story  of  our  nation  by  ft' 
may  ho  compiled  than  any  ia  yet  cxiAnt.  Here  are,  dispersed  in  the  smcf^ 
quarters  of  this  place,  certain  round  turrets  for  the  custody  of  offcndcn  upinA 
the  King.  This  which  is  next  our  elders  termed  the  Bloody  Tower,  fur  the 
bloodshed,  aa  they  say,  of  those  infant  princes  of  Edward  IV.,  whom  Ridunl 
TIL,  of  cursed  memory  (I  shudder  to  mention  it),  savagely  kiUe4  two  togdkcr 
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at  .j:ip  tinw.     Then  there  presentcth  itself,  looking  dutifully  from  a  great  height 
npon  you,  but  holding  out  brticn  pieces  of  shot,  threatening  flashes  of  fire  and 
thiin<Icrl)olt-4  to  your  ent'inics,  a  great  and  square  tower  for  mnrtial  service,  tJiL- 
strength  of  this  jilnce,  a  watchman   fur  tlio  city,  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  a  com- 
mander of  the  country  round  alwut,  wherein  nntiquity  hnth  specially  made  memo- 
rable the  Hall  of  the  Itoman  Ca-sar.     Here  is  the  Jewel-house  and  the  wealth 
of  the   Itingxioin,   rontjiining  iinpliments  of  great  value  above  number,  and  all 
Ihe  gold  and  silver  plate,  with  a  most  rich  princely  wardrobe  ;  all  which  have 
now  long  since  poured  thcmaelvos  into  your  bosom,  as  the  just  owner  and  full 
heir  to  them  all.     Here  aj-e.  that  I  may  not  name  everything,    mountains  of 
baUct«,  and  most  lai^  places  above  and  below  for  receipt  of  armour,  with  ord- 
nance, darts,  pikes,  bows,  anows,  privy  i-oats.  helmets,  gunjmwdcr,   finally  with 
the  whole  furniture  to  chivalry,  for  service  on  horse,  on  foot,  by  land,  by  aca, 
exceedingly  Btorcil ;  and  all  these  to  nubdae  yourcnemic*;  to  defend  your  friends. 
citizens,  subjects,  associates,  and  confederates  ;  and  to  propulso  danger,  annov- 
ance,  violence,  fear,  from  your  own  person,  most  puissant  King,  from  your  dearest 
spouse,  one  sovereign  Queen,  your  progeny,  estate,  and  whole  train." 

The  preceding  extract  wo  give  from  the  reprint  of  HublKx-kc's  scarce  tract  in 
Mr.  Nicholls's  '  Progresses  of  James  1/     In  the  same  valuable  t!ollcction  we  have 

I  a  tract  entitled  'England's  Farewell  to  the  King  of  Denmark,'  in  which  the 
writer  give*  an  account  of  the  festivals  with  which  the  royal  brother  of  .James 
was  entertained,  and  the  sights  that  he  went  to  st-f,  in  IC06.  At  the  Tower,  says 
the  writer,  "our  gracious  sovereign,  his  dear  esteemed  brother,  King  Jaincs, 
iDcl  his  Highness,  and  with  kingly  welcomes  entertained  him,  and  in  his  own 
person  conducted  him  to  the  alfici*8  of  the  Jewel-house,  Wardrobe,  of  the 
Ordnance,  Mint,  and  other  places,  where  to  their  kingly  presence  in  the  Jewel- 
house  were  presented  the  most  rare  and  richest  jewels  and  beautiful  plate,  so 
thai  ho  might  well  wonder  thereat,  but  cannot  truly  praise  or  estimate  the  value 
thereof  by  many  thousands  of  ])ound«.'* 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  imagine  the  fussy  King  gloating  upon  all  these  treasures 
with  a  royal  rapture,  wielding  the  sceptre,  bearing  the  orb  in  his  pnlm,  putting 
on  the  crown,  perhaps  longing  to  pocket  a  jewel  or  two  for  his  private  use!  Nor 
less  would  be  his  exaltation  of  mind  at  the  next  stage : — '■  The  like  in  Uie 
Wardrobe  ;  whereof,  for  robes  beset  with  stones  of  great  price,  fair  and  precious 
]>carl,  and  gold,  were  such  as  no  king  in  the  norld  might  compare  ;  besides  the 
rich  furniture  of  hangings,  clothes  of  estate,  cushions,  chairs,  and  kingly  furniture 
for  his  jHilaccs  as  may  cause  much  admiration  and  bring  great  content  to  the 
Iders."  Carefully,  however,  would  the  peaceful  King  walk  amidst  the 
igcrs  of  the  next  building  : — '*  But  passing  then  on  to  the  oflico  of  the  Ord- 
nance, ho  well  viewed  the  warlike  provision  of  the  great  ordnance,  which  at  an 
hour  is  ready  for  any  service  to  be  commanded.  Over  every  piece  the  ladles  and 
BjHmgcs  hang  to  lade  them  withal :  and  the  traces  and  collars  for  the  faorscB  to 
draw  them  away  when  they  shall  need  to  serve."  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  was  not  left  to  himself  by  his  royal  brother  when  muskets 
and  daggers  were  to  be  seen: — "TIio  Armoury  and  store  of  small  shot  so  well 
maintained  and  kcpt^  the  numbers  ready  fitted  of  all  sorts  of  muskets,  calivcrs, 
petroncls,  dags,  and  ^^ihcr  serviceable   weapons,  as  pikes,  halberds,    targets, 
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ehiclds  of  sundry  fashionfl,  for  variety,  antiquity  of  the  th'mg»,  ami  the  relaling  of 
their  uses,  ilid  make  him  with  ^reat  and  honourable  admiration  to  behold  then 
all  Tory  well,  and  commend  them." 

But  there  was  a  platN^,  after  the  party  had  viewed  the  Mint,  in  which  Junes 
especially  delighted.  "  Prom  thence  to  the  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  there  kept 
and  maintained  for  his  Highness's  pleasurea  and  pastimes."  The  King  nodwit 
fanc-ietl  that  he  exhibited  a  mighty  valour  when,  perched,  up  in  a  gallery,  he  couU 
behold  the  combats  of  lions  with  mastiff's  and  bears.  The  only  additions  vkidi 
thin  eccentric  monarch  made  to  the  Tower  were  in  connexion  with  liis  fatoiuil* 
amusements.  "  This  spring  of  the  year  (1605)  the  King  buildcJ  a  wall,  ud 
filled  up  with  earth  all  that  part  of  the  moat  or  ditch  about  the  west  side  of  Ik 
lions'  den,  and  a[ipuinte<l  a  drawing  partition  to  be  made  towards  the  south  part 
thereof,  the  one  part  thereof  to  serve  for  the  breeding  lioness  when  she  shall  ban 
whelps,  and  the  other  part  thereof  fur  a  walk  for  other  lions.  The  King  cttued 
also  three  trap-doors  lo  bo  made  in  the  wall  of  the  lions'  den,  for  the  lions  to  jo 
into  their  walk  at  the  pleasure  of  the  kcM>por,  which  walk  shall  be  maintaiued 
and  kept  for  especial  place  to  bait  the  lions  with  dogs,  bears,  bulls,  boars.  &e," 

In  the  reign  of  James  1.  the  general  condition  of  the  Tower  was  inquired  into 
by  the  Privy  Council;  and  it  vas  reported  that,  through  successive  encnn^- 
ments,  the  splendour  and  magnificence  uf  this  royal  castle  was  much  defaced, 
and  the  place  itself  as  it  were  besieged  in  the  wharf,  ditches,  and  liberties.  Com- 
missioners, in  1623,  reported  that  on  the  side  of  Tower  Hill  and  Kast  Suiilh- 
field  "  the  moat  is  much  overgrown  and  filled  up  with  earth  for  gardens;  and 
round  the  countcnicarp,  and  within  the  moat  also  there  arc  placed  many  hoain. 
sheds,  timber-yards,  coal-yards,  wheelers*  yards.  Sec."  This  is  mdced  a  curiou* 
record  of  the  steady  encroachments  of  peaceful  industry  upon  the  outwotkivf 
a  slumbering  despotitim.  But  the  cause  of  these  encroachments  is  pretty  ohricus- 
The  rc]}>i)rt  of  1020  talks  of  the  "  evil  toleration  of  some  lieutenants,"  and  mea- 
tions  the  odious  words  "  private  profit."  Mr.  Bayley  has  preserved  a  curioui 
paper  which  ap|>cars  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  yeoman  warder  in  1641,  sUting 
the  appropriation  of  the  various  buildings  at  that  date.  It  shows  us  little  of  lb* 
splendour,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  melancholy  gloom,  of  the  then  Tower.  Itap|«sn 
to  have  been  some  time  descried  by  the  Crown,  and  almost  wholly  approptisleJ 
to  the  detention  of  prisoners  of  state.  The  White  Tower,  according  to  lhi»,  be- 
longs to  the  Office  of  the  Ordnance,  the  Martin  Tower  to  the  porter  of  the  Miat. 
the  By-ward  and  Watergate  Towers  to  the  warders.  But  of  clevcB  oli«r 
towers  each  bears  the  fearful  appellation  of  "  a  prison  lodging." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  uf  Charles  II.  very  considerable  rcpain  vett 
effected  in  the  Tower,  "  for  the  safety  and  convenience  thereof  and  the  garrisa 
thcvoin."  The  survey  which  was  previously  made  is  accompanied  with  s  plu- 
Compared  with  the  previous  plan  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wo  sec  that  during 
the  lapse  of  less  than  a  century  much  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  old  furtrm 
had  been  obliterated,  and  that  clusters  of  small  buildings  had  grown  up  awifh* 
its  towers  and  courts.  During  the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth  the  pi** 
had  been  left  pretty  much  under  the  control  of  its  military  ofKccrs;  and  after  ill* 
Restoration  Charles  troubled  himself  but  little  about  a  gloomy  fortress  far  a»*| 
from  the  sceuca  of  his  voluptuousness.     Pepys  has  a  curious  notice  of  one  rial 
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>f  Uie  King  lo  the  Tower,  under  date  of  the  24th  of  Norembcr,  1662: — "  Sir  J. 
linne*.  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  I,  going  forth  toward  Whitehall,  wc  hear  that  the 
Ling  and  Duke  are  come  this  morning  to  the  Tower  to  see  the  Dunkirk  money. 
So  wc  by  coach  to  them,  and  there  went  up  and  down  all  the  magazines  with 
hem;  but  incthought  it  was  but  poor  discourse  and  frothy  that  the  King's  com- 
lanionn  (young  Killigrew  among  the  rest)  had  with  him.  Wc  saw  none  of  the 
noncy."  The  notion  of  CharU-a  going  to  the  Tower  to  look  u|K>n  the  price  of  his 
(hamc  is  highly  characteristic.  In  the  same  month  Pepys  was  himself  engaged 
n  an  adventure  at  the  Tower  which  ts  also  a  singular  illustration  of  the  point  of 
fiew  ID  which  the  old  fortress  was  regarded  by  the  court.  Some  person,  with  a 
irodigious  show  of  mystery,  had  affirmed  that  there  was  treasure  concealed  in  the 
vaults  of  tlie  Tower,  and  Pepys — the  busy,  prying  Pepys — was  to  be  the  chief 
gent  in  bringing  the  riches  to  the  light  of  day.  The  sum  alleged  to  have  been 
^KUon  was  seTcn  thousand  pounds,  of  which  the  discoverer  was  to  get  tMo,  X^ord 
andwirh  two,  and  the  King  three.  A  warrant  for  the  scan:h  was  given  by  the 
ang,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the  Ixird  Mayor  were  to  aid  and 
l^lit  "  Sir  H.  Bennet  and  my  Lord  Mayor  did  give  us  full  power  to  fall  to 
ork :  so  our  guide  demands  a  candle,  and  doM-n  into  the  cellars  he  goes,  inquiring 
hether  they  were  the  same  that  Baxter  always  had.  Ho  went  into  several  little 
•liars,  and  then  went  out-a-doora  to  view,  and  to  the  Cule  Harbour;  but  none 
id  answer  so  well  to  the  marks  which  was  given  him  to  find  it  by,  as  one  aruhcd 
raull.  Where,  after  a  great  deal  of  counsel  whether  to  set  upon  it  now  or  delay 
jr  better  and  more  full  advice,  lo  digging  wc  went  till  almost  eight  o'clock  at 
ight,  but  could  find  nothing."  Again  dived  Pepys  and  his  labourers  into  the 
bwcr  cellars,  and  again  he  says,  "  Wc  went  away  the  second  time  like  fools.*' 
^  third  time  they  went,  with  a  woman  who  knew  all  about  the  matter;  but 
rith  the  like  success.  A  fourth  time  they  applied  themselves  to  work  in  the 
arden ;  and  Pepys,  somewhat  cold  and  tired,  betook  himself  to  the  lire  in  the 
ovcmor's  house,  beguiling  the  time  with  reading  one  of  Fletcher's  plays. 
We  went  to  them  at  work,  and,  having  wrought  below  the  bottom  of  the  found- 
tion  of  the  wall,  1  bid  tbcm  give  over,  and  so  all  our  hopes  ended.''  Baxter's 
liars  tell  a  talc  of  private  appropriation  of  public  propcity. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  was  commenced  the  grand  storehouse,  on  the  north 
idc  of  (he  inner  ward.  This  building  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  William 
II.,  and  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
arincipal  buildings  that  were  added  to  the  Tower  in  the  nevt  century  were 
lousen  for  heads  of  departments,  storehouses,  and  barracks.  All  these,  as  it 
ay  be  supposed,  are  perfectly  incongruous  with  the  ancient  character  of  the 
lace. 

The  great  fire  at  the  Tower  on  the  30th  of  October,  1841,  has  fixed  the  public 
ItcntioQ.  with  an  earnestness  previously  unknown,  on  this  most  interesting  of  all 
be  monuments  of  our  ancient  history.  It  is  not  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  mere 
mporary  excitement  that  we  intend  devoting  a  Scries  of  Numbers  to  a  view  of 
le  Tower  under  its  most  important  tispccts.  Sooner  or  later  wc  should  have 
ken  up  this  large  subject,  and  have  exhausted  it,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
he  plan  of  our  work.  But  the  recent  destruction  of  '"  the  Great  Storehouse." — 
bich  is  sometimes  also  named  "  the  Small  Arms  Armoury'" — not  only  forces  upon 
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our  attention  the  prewnt  slate  of  the  multifarious  buildings  which  rorm  wktit 
called  "  the  Tower  ;""  but  the  histoiiial  associationi  of  those  buildings  load  tuut 
conitider  what  the  Tower  ought  to  W  as  a  great  national  Dionumcnt.  In  detailing 
to  the  reader  the  course  which  wc  intend  to  pnrtme  in  the  treatment  of  Uia 
subject,  ire  shall  aUo  very  nlightly  indieate  our  general  riewi  of  what  a  govvn- 
incnt  that  rightly  estimates  the  value  of  patriotic  feelings  ought  to  do  in  rcfcmitr 
to  any  plan  for  the  repair  of  the  recent  damage. 

The  brief  history  which  wc  have  given  of  the  i)rogres5ivo  jnereasc  of  the  Tmm 
haB  purposely  avoided  any  notice  of  the  surpassing  historical  aa»ociationB  wliick 
belong  to  this  fortress.  Wc  reserve  those  for  two  or  three  successive  pa[)cn. 
They  will  group  thcmsclvca  somewhat  as  follows. — We  shall  first  regard  the 
Tower  as  the  ancient  PAi.ACit  of  the  English  Kings.  All  the  fortress  "buildlan 
which  remain  once  constituted  a  portion  of  that  Palace^  for  in  the  daysofirbr 
trary  power  the  notions  of  a  Palace  and  a  Prison  were  by  no  means  dissociated. 
But  the  While  Tower,  especially,  was  a  chief  part  of  the  Palace,  with  its  Hall, 
itH  Chapel,  its  Council  Chamber.  Here  some  of  the  grentest  events  in  En^lisk 
history  took  place.  Here,  Richard  H.  resigned  his  cro\vn  to  Boltnghrolic : 
the  Protector  Gloucester  bared  his  arm  before  the  asiiembled  Council,  and.  arcut- 
ing  Hastings  of  sorcery,  sent  him  within  the  hour  to  the  block  in  the  adjoimo): 
Court.  What  is  the  White  Tower  now?  Its  walls  remain;  but  modem  dwrt 
and  windows  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Gothic  openings ;  and  within,  the 
fine  ancient  apartments  are  divided  and  siitKlivided  into  various  offices.  Tlic 
Chapel— one  of  the  most  striking  remains  of  our  early  architecture,  is  fitted  af 
as  a  depository  "f  Records  ; — ami  the  vaulted  rooms  upon  the  basement  an'  CUrI 
with  military  stores  and  gunpowder.  To  none  of  these  places  arc  the  poUiead- 
niitted;  nor,  if  they  were,  could  they  form  any  notion  of  the  ancient  uses  of^ 
building.  It  would  be  a  vise  thing  in  the  Government  to  swoop  away  all  l^>t 
encumbers  and  dentroys  the  interinrof  this  edifice;  and  to  restore  it  as  farsipo»- 
liiblutothc  condition  in  which  it  was  at  some  given  ]>enod  of  our  history— iu  tho 
lime  of  Richard  II.  for  example.  And  for  what,  it  will  be  said, — to  makeailiov' 
place?  Unqueslionably.  There  arc  buildings,  or  there  ought  to  he,  where  Re- 
cords could  be  better  preserved,  because  more  conveniently ;  but  there  is  no 
building  which  can  be  shown  to  the  people  as  so  complete  a  monument  of  llv 
feudal  timea.  or  which  ci>uld  be  so  easily  restored  to  its  former  conditions.  1** 
the  jieople  here  see,  as  far  as  possible,  what  royal  state  was,  three,  four,  or  (tre 
centuries  ajjo.  Lot  one  room  be  fitted  up  as  in  the  davs  of  Henry  III.;  atiotki 
as  in  the  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  and  another  as  in  the  reigns  ofMwj 
and  Elizabeth.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  all  thi:  ancient  armour  of  ibe 
Tower  has  been  beautifully  arranged,  in  a  chronological  aeries;  and  the  vidto'' 
ran  uiidcrBtand  better  than  by  the  best  description  what  tho  warfare  of  onriui- 
ccstors  wasj^and  what  W4Te  the  apjilianceB  of  their  mimic  war  of  tilts  and  loiK- 
namcnlB.  In  tho  snmc  way  let  them  be  inBtructcd  in  the  domestic  hirtoty  « 
tlieir  country,  by  walking  under  the  same  roof  beneath  which  their  old  kins' 
sate,  surrounded  with  the  same  rude  magnificence,  the  same  niixtureof  graoilcBf 
and  meanness,  arras  on  the  walls  and  dirty  rushes  on  the  floor.  Wo  would  go 
beyond  the  restoration  of  the  White  Tower ;  and  ask  that  "  the  Quctn'sGanleu 
of  1599BlK>uld  be  restored;  and  that  the  ancient  courts,  which  hare  been  destroyed 
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that  paltry  houses  may  occupy  their  site,  should  aguiu  Iw  (urmcd,  to  show  how 
power  was  obliged  to  licin  ittu'ir  round  with  dcfenccH,  uod  how  its  rommoncBt 
recreations  were  mingled  with  (ears  and  jealousies  which  could  never  l>c  removed 
till  conBtitutionnl  government  was  firmly  estnblished.  In  connexion  witK  the 
palatial  rhamcter  of  the  Tower,  the  exhibition  of  the  Crown  Jewels  should  be 
regarded.  They  were  formerly  l<ept  in  a  place  mure  immediately  appurtenant 
to  the  AVhite  Tower,  Their  history  is  united  in  the  mind  of  every  child  in  the 
kingdom  with  the  daring  attempt  of  Colonel  Blood  to  steal  them,  in  the  daya 
of  Charles  11.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  restore  the  Jewel  Office  exactly  to  the 
rendition  in  which  it  was  in  those  days !  Again^  the  Mint  formed  a  part  of  the 
Tower  as  the  chief  ancient  scat  of  royalty.  The  actual  coining  of  money  has  been 
vcf}'  pro|ierly  removed  to  a  more  convenient  building".  But  let  one  of  the  ancient 
towers  befitted  up  for  the  display  of  the  former  rude  implements  in  the  manufacture 
Lf  money,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Bntish  coins  and  medals,  from  the  Saxon 
penny  to  the  coronation  medal  of  Vitioria.  The  "  lions"  departed  from  the  Tower 
to  die  of  the  damps  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But  they  were  a  part  of  the  ancient 
regal  magnificence,  and  wc  think  they  ought  not  to  have  been  removed.  We  could 
wish  again  to  see  the  living  emblem  of  England  in  his  ancient  cell.  The  glory 
of  the  place  seemed  to  us  to  have  departed  when  the  last  old  king  of  beasts  left 
hia  massy  stone  dwelling  in  the  Lion  Tower,  where  his  predecessors  had  dwelt  for 
centuries  with  the  kings  of  men — to  take  up  with  a  wooden  box.,  and  to  bo  fed 
by  subscription. 

But  there  arc  more  solemn  lessons  to  bo  learnt  at  the  Tower  by  people  who 
go  there  for  real  instruction.  It  was  the  great  Statk  Prison  of  England ;  and 
liere  the  most  illustrious  victims  in  the  world  have  suffered  and  ])eri3hcd.  With 
the  excei)tiou  of  a  room  or  two  in  what  is  now  called  "  Queen  Klixabcth's 
Armoury,"  the  public  bto  none  of  the  interesting  remains  which  are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  llu  se  sublime  associations.  The  room  whose  walla  are  covered  with 
the  pathetic  inscriptions  of  those  who  here  waited  for  death — where  wc  may 
actually  look  upon  the  lines  which  the  delicate  fingers  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  traced 
in  her  solitude — is  a  mess-room  for  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  The  Beauch»mp 
Tower,  a  most  im]>ortant  prison,  is  inacceiisible.  Again,  the  chapel  or  church 
of  St.  Polor— the  little  building  to  the  west  of  the  large  etorehousc  recently  de- 
stroyed— is  the  burial-place  of  the  must  renowned  victims  of  their  own  ambition, 
the  jealousies  of  power,  or  the  sad  necessities  of  state,  that  have  fallen  beneath 
ibe  axe,  from  the  days  of  "  poor  Edward  Bohun  "  to  those  of  Lord  Lovat.  This 
c]iui>el — perhaps,  altogether,  the  place  in  all  England  most  interesting  in  its 
^UMJciations— is  fitted  up  with  modfrn  pews ;  and  not  a  stone  is  there  to  tell  who 
"^  in  that  blood- tempo  red  dust.  What  a  noble  work  it  were  for  a  great  nation 
to  consecrate  this  chapel  anew  an  a  Temple  of  Toleration— to  erect  monuments 
here  to  every  illustrious  sufferer^  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Republican  or 
Jacobite!  During  the  contests  in  which  they  perished  was  slowly  built  up  the 
fabric  of  our  liberties,  and,  like  the  old  bulwarks  wc  have  described,  it  is  not  now 
to  be  shaken  by  any  common  storm.  The  more  the  people  are  conversant  with 
our  national  antiquities,  and  have  nn  abiding  historical  knowledge  impressed  upon 
them  by  nssociaiiona  which  all  can  understand,  the  more  will  the  foumlutions  of 
this  fabric  be  strcngtlienud. 
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XXXIX— T  HE    TO  \V  E  R— No.  2, 

TiiK  Palace. 

fjtp.AT  wrus  the  joy,  magnificent  tlio  preparations  at  the  Tower,  that  ushcrcJ  in 
'he  morning  oFthe  2'2nd  of  April.  l661 — the  day  for  the  coronation  procession 
fef  the  restored  Charles  II.  At  an  early  hour  the  King  came  thither  by  water 
•rom  Whitehall,  attemlcd  by  a  crowd  of  uoblcs  and  gentlemen,  arnonfj  whom 
%any  a  proud  spirit  dwelt  with  scerel  exultation  in  the  rcaliiEation  of  iu  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  "  golden  round,"  and  many  a  youthfuk  heart  beat  raat  with 
expectation  as  he  thought  of  the  event,  mure  imiH^rtant  (<i  hiui  than  the  corona- 
tion itself,  of  which  it  was  but  one  of  the  incidental  splendours — his  installation 
u  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  And,  we  may  conclude,  the  King  must  hare  satisfied 
nil  reasonable  expectations  of  this  nature  raised  by  the  event,  for  he  created  in 
honour  of  the  occasion  no  less  than  eleven  peers  and  sixty-eight  Knights  of  the 
Bath  '.     The  City  also  had  its  preparatioHS  fur  the  day.     Four  triumphal  aTch<!> 
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were  erected  in  difrcrcnt  parts — one  rcprcienUtivo  of  the  King's  Uoding  %i 
Dover,  and  the  othi'rs  of  the  ccnrtequcncea  that  were  expected  to  flow  thercfntn* 
Barai'l)',  Commerce,  (,'oncord.  Plenty.     As  the  hour  for  the  prucession  drew  Digh. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bouses  fi-om  Tower  Hill  to  the  Abbey  hang  out  (boM 
richest  tapestry  from  the  windows,  and  the  livery  companies  lined  the  streets 
with  their  banners  and  bands  of  music      A  cry  of  "  They  cume !"  is  at  last  hesnl* 
ami  amidst  a  fresh  burst  of  cnthosiasm  on  the  part  of  the  bearers  of  tboaesilkeiL 
streamers  waved  so  lustily  to  and  fro.  and  of  the  musicians  who  din  the  ear  with 
their  countless  instrumuriis,  the  procession  is  beheld  winding  its  slow  length  aloog-- 
'I'here  arc  the  law  and  other  officers  of  the  Crown,  with  the  vcnerable-luoking^ 
Judges  I  the  newly  created  Knights  of  the  Balh,  clad  in  red  mantles  and  surtxuU, 
lined  and  edged  with  white  silk,   and   trimmed   with   white  silk  strings,  asd 
buttons  and  tassels  of  red  silk  and  gold; — these,  with  their  ostrich  plumes  sway- 
ing gracefully  to  and  fro  at  every  motion  of  the  wearcra,  make  a  gallant  show; — 
then  come  the  great  officers  of  the  royal  household,  the  sons  uf  peers,  pcen 
attended  by  gaily  emblazoned  heralds,  and  officcra  at  arms,  the  Lord  Chaaci-lior 
(Clarendon),  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Garter  King  of  Anns,  the  I^rd  Mavor,  &c. 
Shouts  of  "The  King  I  thoKiiig!"  now  annuuncc  the  approach  of  the  chief  actoria 
the  ceremony,  who  is  seen  surrounded  hy  his  equerries  and  foutnicn.  jireccdcdil 
some  little  dtstancn  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  followed  by  tlie  miD 
to  whom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  Cruwn  he  was  about  la  receive,  Mont 
Duke  of  Albemarle.     Gentlemen,  pensioners,  and  soldiers,  horao  and  foot,  occa- 
pied  the  remainder  of  the  procession,  which  astonished  every  one  with  its  nag' 
nificcncc.      •■  Indeed,"'    writes    a    contem^iorary,    and    we    presume    eyc-wilftw 
"much  wonder  it  created  to  outlandish  persons,  who  were  acquainted  witi)  oat 
late  troubles  and  confusions,  hnw  it  whs  possible  for  the  English  to  appesr  isN 
nch   and  stately  a  manner ;  fur  it  is  incredible  to  think  wluil  costly  cluthea  vcn 
worn  that  day:  ttu:  cloaks  could  hardly  be  seen  what  silk  or  satin  they  wen 
made  of,  for  the  gold  and  silver  laces  and  embroidery  that  were  laid  upon  tlu«; 
besides  the  inestimable  value  and  treasures  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  jc'cl* 
worn  upon  their  backs  and  in  their  hats :  to  omit  the  sumptuous  and  rich  hscv'* 
of  their  pages  and  footmen ;  the  numcrousness  of  these  liveries,  and  their  ordcrlj 
inarch  ;  as  also  the  stately  equipage  of  the  es(|uires  attending  each  earl  bj  hi* 
horse's  side  :  so  that  all  the  world  that  saw  it  f-ouUl  nut  but  confess  that  wliit 
they  had  seen  before  was  but  solemn  mummer}*  to  the  most  august,  noble,  vA 
true  glories  of  this  great  day."     If  Mastei  Heath,   the  chronicler,  could  hare* 
looked  but  a  ver}'  little  way  forward  into  the  future,  he  would  have  said  leu  slwQt 
"  true  glories  ;■'  hut  to  his  eyes,  aa  to  the  eyes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  specUlon. 
that  future  seemed  a  sunshine  too  dazzling  to  be  curiously  peered  into,  to  tiw? 
contented  themselves  with  gazing   upon  the  pageant  as  its  visible  type.  snJ 
enjoyed  the  magniticence  accordingly.     And  were  it  only  from  considcrattoo  irf 
the  old  memories  of  the  Tower,  it  was  peculiarly  titling  that  the  day  shgntd  he 
thus  solemnized  with  mure  than  ordinary  splendour,   for  it  was  the  /o/i  c/  ii* 
Aind  the  Tower  was  ever  to  see.     With  that  day  its  palatial  character  msy  !« 
•aid  to  have  ceased. 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  prior  to  this  period  had  the  Tower  been  a  pla« 
of  kingly  residence,  and  for  the  beat  of  reasons  during  a  conaidcrable  portioa  </ 
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that  time,  namely,  its  safety.     A  motive  of  this  kind  it  was  that  broug^ht  the  first 
English  monarch  who  made  the  Tower  his  palarc  within   the  walls  of  the   then 
J       almost  impregnable  furtre&».     In  I  HO,  we  are  told.  Stephen,  whilst  his  affair* 
^Bwcre  in  a  very  unpromising'  »ta1c,  came  hither  with  a  slender  retinae,  and  daring 
^Hlhe  fensl  of  Whit&untide  held  his  Court  in  tbu  Tower  halU.     John  was  also  a 
^pfrequent  resident;  and,  after  his  death.  Prince  liewis  of  France  stayed  some  short 
time,  prior  to  his  rununciation  of  all  right  of  sovereignty  in  England,  and  his 
^m  return  to  his  native  country.     The  youtliful  ting,  Hcory  III.,  spent  a  consider- 
^rablc  portion  of  the  years  of  his  minority  in  the  Tower,  and  gave  it  a  kind  uf 
celctjrity  for  the  performance  with   great  pomp  of  religious  festivals.     These- 
were,  no  doubt,  expensive  affairs;  and  perhaps  rather  severely  taxed  the  kingly 
resources      When  Henry  kept  his  Court  in  the  Tower  during  Lent  in   1220.  ho 
had  to  Imrrow  two  hundred  marks  of  Pandulph.  the  Pope's  legate,  and  one  hun- 
dred of  "  Henry  of  St.  ALlian's,"  for  the  necessary  use  of  his  household.     In  this, 
ks  in  the  preceding  rcign,  the  growing  dissensions  between  the  nutiles  and  the 
lonan-h  caused  the  Tower  to  be  besieged;  but  such  matters  will  be  more  appro- 
itely  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress  and  arsenal.     During 
troubles,  Henry,  in  the  year  1236,  summoned  a  great  council  or  parliament 
meet  him  in  May  within  the  Tower;  but  such  was  the  opinion  hia  subjects 
lad  of  his  good  faith,  that  the  Barons  unanimously  refused  to  assemble  in   any 
^_iuch  place;  the  King  was  accordingly  compelled  to  return  to  Westminster  and 
^Pmcet  them  there  as  usual.    In  the  subsequent  years  of  Henry's  reign  we  find  thu 
King  frequently  retreating  to  the  Tower  for  safety,  till  his  son's  success  at  the 
^■battle  of  Kvcsham  annihilated  the  opposing  party.     It  is  in  connexion  with  this 
^■reign  that  wc  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  forming  at 
^Bhis  day  perhaps  the  most  perfect  Norman  remain  in  the  kingdom. 
^^    The  White  Tower  is  a  large  massive  qnadrangular  edifice,  occupyinga  central 
■pace  in  the  great  area  of  the  Tower  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  north 
south.  Aiid  nincty-six  east  and  west.     Turret  towers  at  the  rornexs  (that  at 
\e  north-east  funnerty  used  by  Flamsteed  as  an  observatory),  a  circular  projection 
rising  to  the  summit  of  the  building  (ninety-two  feet)  on  the  southern  part  of 
eastern  wall,  tall  blank  Norman  arrhrs,  and  low  Norman  windows,  complete 
essential  features  of  the  exterior;  though,  we  must  add,  there  are  on  the 
inth  and  west  sides  low  ranges  of  attached  building,   one   forming    the  horse 
loury,   the   other  a  guard-house.     The  interior  is  divided  into  four  stories 
including  the  vaults,  connected  by   stairs  in  the  spacious  circular  turret  at   the 
lorth-eantern  angle   The  firH  fluorconsistsoftwo  large  Hpartments.  andoneflmall, 
ritfa  a  semicircular  end,  and  a  plain  vaulted  roof,  which  is  interesting  from  its 
fident  anlitjuity.     These  were  formerly  prisons,  and  in  that  view  we  shall  have 
lion  again  to  return  to  them.  On  the  second  story  are  two  other  large  rooms, 
1,  like  the  flrat,  as  armouries,  or  for  ihu  deposit  of  ordnance  stores,   and  the 
'hapcl,  wWrh,  rising  to  the  roof  of  the  Tower,  contracts  the  third  story  to  two 
tparlments  corresponding  in  size  and  position  to  those  in  each  of  the  stories  below. 
*erhai>s  thu  must  remarkable  feature  of  the  Chapel  to  one  who  like  ourselves  has 
sn  the  Choirof  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  Smithfield  (the  present  parish  church), 
its  striking  resembUncc  in  shape  and  style  to  that  fine  edifice.     It  wants  the 
bze,  and  partially  tliuruforo  the  grandeur,  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  it  wants  also  the 
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peculiar  beaut}'  of  furm  which  some  oftfae  arche«  of  the  latter  present ;  but  there  in 
the  long-cuntinu>ed  aisle  anil  the  L-itcutar  altar  end.  On  the  other  hand,  wkiUt 
St.  Bartholomevr  has  undergone  many  and  moat  injurious  alteratSoDS,  ibis  ii 
genuine,  unaltered,  and,  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  unalterahle  Norman  in  every  part. 
From  various  rulla  quoted  by  Mr.  Baylcy,  it  ap|)cara  service  was  rc^larij 
performed  here  dunng  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  by  a  chaplain  who  reeeiwJ  • 
yearly  stipend  of  fifty  shilling*. 

An  interesting  memory  of  Henry  III.'s  »on  and  succoMor,  Edward  I.,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  palace,  has  been  preserved  by  the  famous  alchymisl  uf  tlmt  diy, 
Haymond  Lully.  who  visited  England  at  Edward's  express  request.  The  aJ- 
rhymiet  states,  in  uiic  of  his  works,  that  in  the  seerct  chamber  of  St.  Kalhcntw. 
in  the  Tuwcr  of  I^ondon,  he  performed  in  the  royal  presence  the  experimented 
transmuting  some  crystal  into  a  masa  of  diamond,  or  adamant  an  he  calU  it.  of 
which  he  says  the  King  made  Uttlc  pillars  for  the  tabernacle  of  God.  Tbe 
popular  belief  went  so  far  an  to  credit  the  rumour  that  Lully  had  by  mctssof 
his  art  fumished  Edward  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  projected  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  What  with  his  Welsh  and  Scotcdi 
expeditions,  Edward  had  little  lime  for  rest  anywhere,  and  the  Tower  apjtfW 
to  have  enjoyed  a  small  share  of  his  presence.  The  ed'cminate  Edward  H.  tin 
•eldom  visited  the  Tower,  exccjit  when  he  sought  shelter  within  iljw»ll*i 
although  hiu  Queon  there  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  called  from  ^^ 
otrettmatan<>e  Jnnc  of  the  Tower.  On  the  deposition  and  murder  of  the  Emg- 
his  son,  lh«  third  Edward,  was  here  for  some  time  kept  carefully  secluded  itoto 
public  aFnirs,  by  his  mother,  Isabel,  and  her  coadjutor,  Mortimer ;  hut  iM 
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■oon  found  Uj  their  cost  that  the  ^jiiril  of  the  conqueror  of  WaUa<«  was  ativc 
again  in  the  person  of  hia  grandson  ;  Mortimer  was  suddenly  am-stiMl  at  Not- 
tingham in  I33U,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  Tower  gallows,  to  taste  the 
bitterness  of  the  doath  he  had  doalt  out  to  his  late  monarch.     During  the  yeart 
1337-8  Edward  resided  principally  at  the  Tower,  busving  himeclf  in  the  pre- 
pnratiuns  for  his  intended  expedition  to  France,     Never  did  the  day-dream  of 
French  sovereignty,  which  was  so  constiintly  before  the  eyca  of  our  early  Kings, 
seen)  more  bright  or  full  of  promise  than  now  ;  and  certainly  never  was  there  a 
bt^tter  chance  of  success  had  success  been  possible,  for  almost  every  man  of  that 
brilliant  court,  from  Edward  himself,  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  downwards, 
Bvas  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihoud,  if  not  of  positive  reputation  in  the  annals  of 
war  and  chivalry.     The  long  list  of  illustrious  prisoners  who  during  this  reign 
were  pouring  continually  into  the  Tower,  including  the  Kingti  txtth  of  France  and 
HScotland,  is  a  sufficient  attestation  of  their  military  excellence.     Kdward  died  at 
Hichmond  in  1377,  and  his  grandson,  Richard  ]I,,socm  after  rcmo\*ed  from  West- 
minster to  the  Tower  to  prv-pare  for  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the 
I6th  of  July  in  the  same  year.     The  procession,  which  now  first  began  to  be  an 
csscnlinl  part  of  every  coronation,  appears  to  have   taken    place  the  day  before; 
when  the  Mayor.  Sheritfs,  and  Aldermen,  and  a  large  body  of  citizens  and  others, 
assembled  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  young  sovereign,  clad  in  white  robes,  rode  forth, 
jKattended  by  a  multitudu  of  nobles,   knights,   and  esquires.     The  streets  were 
H  gaily  decorated  with  floating  draperies,  the  conduits  (lowed  with  wine,  andatths 
principal  thoroughfares  the  procession  was  delayed  to  witness  the  exhibition  of 
pageants      A  single  specimen  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  their  character 
^^}n  Cheapside  was  stationed  a  castle  with  four  towers,  from  which,  on  two  sides, 
^Kf  the  wine  ran  forth  abundantly,  and  at  the  top  stowl  a  golden  angol,  holding  a 
crown,    so  contrived    that,  when    the   King    came    near,    he   liowcd    down   and 
^_|>resenlcd  it  to  him       In  each  of  the  towers  wax  a  beautiful  virgin,  of  stature 
^P«ind   age   like   to   the   King,    apparelled    in  white    vestures,   the   which    blew 
in    the  King's    face   leaves   of   gold   and    flowers   of  gold   counterfeit."'     On 
wjlichard's  nearer   approach    the    damsels    look  cupa  of  gold,  filled  them  with 
^pirine  from  the  flowing  spouts,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  and  the  chief  nobles. 
T'hcsc  interruptions,  however  agreeable  in  themselves,    mnat   have   made  tho 
procession  a  slow,  almost  a  tedious  affair;  which,  with   tho  coronation  on  tho 
^following  day,  so  severely  taxed  the  strength  of  theyoulhfu!  Hiihard,  that  when  all 
^piras  over  he  was  completely  cxhausti^d,  and  his  attendants  had  to  convey  him  in  a 
^^itter  to  his  apartment,     I.ike  most  i>f  his  predecunsors,  Richard   spent  little  of 
his  lime  in  the  Tower,  excciit  in  cases  of  necessity,  which  during  his  troubled 
ngn  occurred  but  too  often,  and  left  him    little  leisure  for  tlic  gaieties  and 
iplendours  of  a  court.     But  in  1389,  Charles  VI.  of  France  having,  on  his  nu»r- 
riage,  gjivcn  a  magnificent  fete,   Richard  nnlorcd  a  tournament  to  lu;  held  in 
jndon,  which  was  proclaimed  through  France  and  Ciermany — a  challenge  to  all 
Icomera  being  offered  hy  the  English.     Many  foreigners  of  distinction  accordingly 
[came  over,  and  became  the  King's  guests  in  the  Tower  during  the  continuance 
'of  the  festivities.     On  theday  appointed, the  first  Sunday  aflcr  Michaelmas  1390, 
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the  Tower  gates  flew  open,  and  displayed  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  countless  ihoii- 
sands  assemliled  a  cavalcade  of  peculiar  character  and  extraordinary  tDSgniS' 
ccnce  issuing  Torth.  There  came,  "first,"  says  Fro issart,  "  three&cotv  counen 
apparclKnl  for  the  jousts,  and  un  every  one  &n  c«4)uire  of  honour,  riding  a  toft 
pace;  and  then  issued  out  threescore  ladies  of  honour,  mounted  on  fair  palftcjn 
riding  on  the  one  sJdu,  richly  apparelled:  and  every  Indy  led  a  knight  wiUi  a 
chnin  of  silver,  which  knightB  were  apparelled  to  joust;  and  thus  they  cue 
riJinjT  along  the  streets  of  London,  with  great  number  of  trumpets  and  olher 
minstrels,  and  so  came  to  Smithlield,  where  the  King  and  Queen  and  mtnr 
ladies  were  ready  In  chambers,  richly  adorned,  to  see  the  jousts."  The  Eng?iili 
challengers,  twenty-four  in  number,  had  their  armour  and  apparel  garnished  willi 
white  hi,'arts  and  their  necks  with  crown*  of  gold.  On  Richard's  second  marrui^, 
in  139G,  the  young  Queen  Isabel  also  went  in  great  pomp  from  the  Tower  lolln 
Palace  at  WestminBter  i»rior  to  her  coronation.  Events  of  a  very  diffi'mtt 
natorc  now  atworbed  the  nnfurtunate  King's  attention.  We  have  said  in  our 
description  of  the  White  Tower  that  the  third  or  upper  story  is  occupied  brtn 
large  apartments:  their  aspect  is  as  remarkable  as  the  events  which  havf;dii> 
tinguished  them.  I^t  the  reader  imagine  a  room  of  the  largest  proportions- 
length,  breadth,  and  height — supported  by  two  rows  of  beams,  the  ceiling  flat,  of 
timber,  the  waits  pierced  with  windows  on  the  one  side  and  arches  on  the  other; 
the  whole  of  the  plainest,  we  might  almost  say  rudest  construction,  yet  gnad- 
looking  withal,— and  he  will  have  sunie  idea  of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  ^^*lute 
Tower,  the  room  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  our  history  hiw 
taken  place.  Here  it  was  that  on  Monday,  the  29th  day  of  September,  1^99,  beir^ 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  sat,  in  evident  anticipation  of  some  tccM 
of  more  than  ordinary  moment,  a  deputation  from  each  House  of  Parliancol. 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  antlnwiy 
other  distinguished  prrsinis  Scarcely  four  montlis  had|)a8sed.  and  Iloltnglinlxk 
who  had  then  landed  at  Ravcnspur,  was  already  looked  upon  as  king,  ami  a 
furmat  a]iplication  made  to  Richard  requiring  his  resignation.  When  tod 
applications  can  be  safely  made  they  can  seldom  l>c  safely  refused.  Rirhaid  did 
not  refuse,  but  desired  previously  a  conference  with  his  aspiring  rival  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  that  conference  was  now  being  held,  and  theasKV- 
bled  pernonages  anxiously  awaited  its  termination.  At  length  Uichard  csar 
forth,  clad  in  his  kingly  robes,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  the  crown  upon  bis  brtil. 
and  said  aloud.  "  1  have  been  King  of  Engltmd,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  Lonl  ol 
Ireland,  about  twenty-one  years,  which  seigniory,  royalty,  sccjttrc,  crown,  uA 
heritage  1  clearly  resign  here  to  my  cousin  Henry  of  Lancaster;  and  I  dc«ii« 
him  here  in  this  o|tcn  preoenre,  in  ontcring  of  the  aamc  |)ossc8sion.  to  take  tb> 
accptre:"  "and  so,"  says  Froissart, who  thua  gives  the  King's  address,  "heddi- 
vered  it  to  the  Duke,  who  took  it.*'  Such  is  the  historian  s  account ;  it  msj  he 
worth  while  to  look  at  the  poet's  also,  and  learn  something  mor«  of  wbit  mu 
passing  beneath  these  outward  forms  and  ceremonies: — 

"  I  K>^<*  ^I'i*  livo^T  wci|;;lit  frum  oK  my  bmul, 
And  ihis  unwieldy  sceptre  frgm  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kin:;ly  sway  from  out  my  bcsrt; 
With  mine  own  tcus  1  w«kh  itwsy  my  bslin, 
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Wilh  mine  o«n  h*nd«  1  ^vc  *wiky  my  crown. 
With  ininr  oirii  tongue  d«ny  my  wcrcd  MM, 
Witli  nitnr  uwii  brmlb  rrlrue  at]  duleoui  oalhn  : 
All  poinp  «iid  iiidjmly  1  ilo  foraw-ejir  ; 
My  mi»iiUT«,  rriiUi,  reYt'iiu«,  I  forego; 
My  acts,  drtTcm,  «Bti  lUuilf*  I  deny: 
God  pardoD  sll  o&tlis  tli>(  arc  lirukf  to  tnel 
God  keep  all  oatho  uiiLrrukc  »rc  iiiadu  to  tfa<.'«  I 
Hake  nK*.  that  nnthiiie  have,  with  n»thii>g  t;riev'd; 
And  Thou  with  all  pleu'd,  tltm  hasl  all  achiev'd  I 
Long  mayst  ihou  live,  iu  Ilicliard'a  seat  to  lit. 
Anil  snon  He  lUcliard  In  an  earthen  pit ! 
God  aivr  King  Ht-nry,  unking'd  Richard  saya, 
And  nrnd  him  many  yrara  of  eunahine  days^" 

Well  may  the  unhappy  monarch  ask,  in  addition — 

*'  What  morv  rcmainK  ?  " 

The  Earl  of  Hutland'a  attcinpt  soon  after  to  replac*  the  crown  an  Itichard's 
head  was  fuUowed  by  Richard's  death  at  Fontcfract  Castle.  In  the  mean  time 
iHonrv  had  been  crowned,  and.  as  might  have  been  expected  Troni  the  circum* 
■tances.  with  att  possible  pomp.  Forty-six  Knights  of  the  Bath  were  created, 
and  the  King,  attended  by  Prince  Henry  his  son  (the  hero  of  Agincoiirt),  aix 
'Dukes,  six  Earls,  eighteen  Barons,  and  nine  hundre<I  Knights  and  Esquires,  rode 
on  a  white  courser,  bare  headed,  all  the  way  from  the  Tower  lo  Westminster, 
wearing  a  short  coat  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  the  garter  on  his  left  leg,  and  the 
liTcry  of  France  about  his  neck.  There  was  one  circumstance  attending  the  coro- 
nation which  must  have  greatly  enhanced  its  gratification  to  Bolingbroke— it  waa 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Richard  had  sent  liim  into  exile. 

During  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns  there  is  nothing  requiring  notioe  in 
connexion  with  the  Tower  as  a  paEace ;  neither  Henry  IV.  nor  his  son  were 
often  in  it.  and  the  coronation  procession  of  the  latter  presented  no  peculiar  fea 
turea.  With  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Henry  its  interest  again  revives.  That 
monarch  waa  oflcn  in  the  Tower,  sometimes  as  king,  sometimes  as  prisoner' — such 
were  the  alternations  of  his  fortune  and  the  troublous  character  of  the  times.  The 
end  was  to  be  in  too  comjjlete  accordance  with  the  rest.  The  battle  of  Bamet, 
in  1471,  finally  annihilated  his  jiower  i  he  rt^tunwd.  to  the  Tower,  Edward  IV. 
entered  London  in  triumph  on  the  '2Ut  of  May,  and  the  next  day  it  was  whis- 
pered abroad  that  Henry  was  dead  !  Shakspere's  version  of  the  affair  is  too  well 
Icnown  to  be  repeated ;  it  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one.  During  the  preced- 
ing  and  following  years  of  Edward's  reign  the  Tower  was  more  used  as  a  kingly 
palace  than  perhaps  it  had  ever  before  been.  That  monarch  kept  his  court  there 
with  great  splendour  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  addition  to  his  own  coro- 
nation procession  there  was  that  of  his  Queen,  Lady  Elisabeth  Gray.  The 
death  of  Edward  IV.  and  the  accession  of  his  youthful  son  bring  us  to  events  of 
itich  interest  and  importance,  that  the  very  mention  of  the  Tower  recals  their 
mysterious  history  to  our  minds;  though  for  that,  aa  for  many  other  historit-al 
reminiscences,  wc  must  attribute  no  fmiall  jiortion  of  the  popular  knowledge  to 
the  great  popular  Poet !  Richard  III.— the  Princes — the  Tower— have  indeed 
become  household  words.  Two  or  three  wecVa  after  his  father's  death  tha 
young  Edward  entered  London,  the  Duke  riding  before  him  calling  upon  iL 
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people  to  behold  their  King;  the  coronation -da)-  was  also  fixed,  and  Sftvyonng 
guatlvnivn  of  family  received  letters  rc<^uiring  Iheir  attendance  in  the  Toww . 
four  days  before  the  ceremony  prt'paratory  to  their  creation  as  Koighta  of  the 
Bath.     A  few  days  pass  on,  and  a  council  is  tutting  in  that  same  metoor«ble 
chamber  before  described — the  Dulte  m  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  tie 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Kly,  Lords  Stanley  and  HasLings  being  of 
the  number.     So  agreeable  is  the  tone  of  the  n)cetin<;,  that  the  Duke  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  spirits  relieves  the  dulness  of  the  business  by  connpliineQtiiiir 
the  Bishop  of  Kly  on  the  excellent  strawberries  he  has  noticed  in  his  garden,  aoii 
even  requests  a  mess  of  them.    The  grati(iuU  Bishop  immediately  sends  a  acrraal 
to  Ely  Place  fur  some  of  the  fruit,    Suddenly  a  crj-  of  "  Treason  !"  ii  heard  in  the 
adjoining  ajiartment ;  Gloucester  rushes  to  the  door,  where  he  is  met  by  a  partjr 
of  armed  men,  who  at  his  command  arrest  all  present  except  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  before  the  astonished  nobles  have  well  recovered  From  their  snrprv, 
they  behold,  from  tlie  uinduwa  uf  tlieir  prison,  l>ord  Hastings  beheaded  on  tht 
green  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Clmpel ;  and  when  they  arc  released,  about  three  wecb 
later,  it  is  to  join  in  the  coronation  procession  of  Richard  III.,  and,  strange  to  tsj, 
the  number  of  nobles  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  present  oa  the 
occasion  was  so  great  as  to  give  a  marked  character  to  it ;  and  still  strangrr,  tbere 
is  proof  on  record  that  the  young  Kdward  himself  was  intended  to  have  been  pre- 
acnt.     In  the  wardrobe  accounts  for  1483  is  an  entry  respecting  "  Lord  Edtrird, 
son  of  the  late  King  Kdvrard  IV.,  for  his  apparel  and  array,"  which  includ£E"s 
short  gown  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold  lined  with  black  velvet,  a  lung  gown  of  similsr 
material  lined  with  green  dumosk,  a  doublet  and  stomacher  of  hluck  satin,  a  botnwt 
of  purple  velvet,  nine  hurse-harnesscsand  nine suddlo-bousings  of  blue  velret,  gilt 
•purs,  with  many  other  rich  articles,  and  niagtiiliccnt  apparel  fur  his  lienclitnea 
and  pages."     It  is  not  at  all  ditficult  to  discover  why  the  young  "  Lord  Edwani" 
did  nut  share  in  the  ceremony  ;  his  appearance  would  have  excited  too  monv 
speculations  and  remarks  to  be  at  all  agreeable  or  even  safe  to  bis  crafty  uodt; 
the  wonder  is,  that  the  idea  should  ever  have  been  raised..    Subsequent  ercnu 
in  connexion  with  the  fate  of  the  Princes  have  been  matter  of  much  controrersj; 
but  really,  af^cr  all,  there  appears  no  solid  reason  to  distrust  Sir  Thomas  Morc'i 
statement,  wlio  wrote  only  five-and-twenty  years  after  their  occurrence,  when  » 
variety  of  sources,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  acknowledge  publicly,  were  upon 
to  him  for  the  acquisition  of  materials :  the  Chancellor's  character,  at  all  ereoU. 
ought  to  free  him  from  any  suspicion  of  giving  currency  to  mere  rnmour*.    Hi» 
account  is  as  follows:^"  King  Richard,  after  his  coronation,  taking  his  vav  to 
Gloucester,  to  visit  in  his  new  honour  the  town  of  which  he  bore  the  namoofoliL 
devised  as  he  rode  to  fulfil  that  thing  which  he  had  before  intended.     And  lot- 
nsmuch  as  his  mind  misgave  him  that,  his  nephews  living,  men  would  not  reclioo 
that  he  could  have  right  to  the  realm,  he  thought  theret'oro  without  delay  to  rid 
tlu>mi  as  though  killing  of  his  kinsmen  might  aid  his  cause  and  make  hiin  kimllr 
King.     Thereupon  he  sent  John  Greene,  whom  he  s|:*ecially  trusted,  uBto  Sir 
Robert  Ui'ukenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower,   with  a   letter,  and  credence  »I»^ 
that  the  same  Sir  Rubert  in  any  wise  should  put  the  two  children  tu  deatb-    f  ii'* 
John  Greene  did  his  errand  to  Brakenbury,  kneeling  before  our  Lady  in  il>^ 
Tower,  who  plainly  answered  that  he  wouKl  never  put  them  to  death  to  ^ 
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therefore.     With  whieli  answer  Greene  returned,  recounting  the  same  to  King 

Uichrtrd  at  Warwick,  yet  on  his  journey  ;  wherewith  he  took  such  displeasure  and 

thouj^ht,  that  the  suinc  night  lie  said  to  a  set-ret  \mge.  of  his,  '  Oh !  whom  shall  a 

H  man  trust?  They  th»t  I  have  brought  u]]  uiyself,  they  that  I  thought  would  hava 

mostly  surely  served  me.  even  thvae  fail,  and  at  my  commandment  will  do  nothing 

^  for  me.'     '  Sir,'  quoth  the  page,  'there  licth  one  in  the  pallct-chainher  without 

B  that  1  dare  well  say  to  do  your  grace  pleasure:  the  thing  were  right  hard  that 

he  would  rofuse;'  meaning  hy  ihU  Sir   James  Tyrcll."     This  man  was  seen 

^-  and  tempted,  and  the  result  was  that  he  "devised  that  they  should  be  mur- 

Bdered  in  their  beds,  and  no  blood  shed :  to  the  execution  whereof  he  appointed 

~  Miles  Forest,  one  of  the  four  that  before  kept  them,  a  fellow  fle«h-bred  in  murder 

before  lime;  and  to  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton,  his  own  horse-keeper,  a 

big,  hroftd,  square,  and  strong  knave."     "  Then,  all  the  other  being  removed 

from  theiu,  this  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighlon,  about  miduight.  came  into  the 

cliamber  and  suddenly  wrapped  them  up  amongst  the  clothes,  keeping  down  by 

force  the  feather-l>ed  and  pilloirs  hai-d  ujjon  their  mouths,  that  within  a  while  they 

)thered  and  stifled  theiii,  and,  their  breatlia  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  in- 

It  souls  into  the  joysof  heaven,  leaving  to  their  tomicntors  their  bodies  dead  in 

^hed ;  aller  which  the  wretches  laid  them  out  upon  the  bed,  and  fetched  Tyrell  to  see 

(hem  ;  and  when  he  was  satidfied  of  their  death,  he  caused  the  murderers  to  bury 

them  at  the  stair-foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  great  heap  of  stones.'* 

We  quit  these  melancholy  but  romantic  details  with  the  observation  that  the 

B*tf^"g^''  w1"^  i(>^  visits  the  Chapel  of  the  White  Tower  will  see,  at  the  end  of 

the  passage  which  leads  from  the  outer  door  tu  the  foot  of  the  circular  staircase 

winding  upwards  to  the  sacred  edifice,  the  old  trunk  of  a  mulberry-tree  rearcrd 

P against  the  wall  in  the  eomcr.     The  passage  is  formed  on  one  side  by  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Tower,  and  on  the  other  by  a  modern  erection ;  originally  the  stairs 
here  were  o|>en  to  the  air,  and  formed  the  outer  entrance.     Beneath  these  stairs, 
tC74,  were  found  bones  of  a  proportion   "  answerable  to  the  ages  of  the  royal 
irouths,"  which  were  accordingly,  by  Charles  II."b  orders,  honourably  interred  in 
[enry  Vll.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster.     'J'he  spot  was  marked  by  the  erection  of 
the  mulberry-tree  referred  to,  which  was  cut  down  a  few  years  agOj  when  the 
irescnt  passage  was  enclosed. 
The  battle  of  Bcaworth  Field  and  the  death  of  Kichard  took  place  in  Augusl, 
[J485,  and  in  Ortober  following  Henry  was  crowned,  with  the  usual  procession 
id  splendour.      His  union  with  KlizaWth,   involving,  as  far  as  the  nation  was 
eoDcerned,  a  much  mure  important  union,  that  of  the  rival    huuses  which  had  so 
>ng  deluged  England  with  fratricidal  blood,  led  tu  another  queenly  coronation, 
llthough  Henry  delayed  that  ceremony  so  long  as  to  excite,  in  connexion  with 
^other  evidences  of  his  conduct  towards  Ucr,  a  pretty  general  disgust  among  his 
subjects.      Moved  at  last  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  ho  fixed  for  the  day  the 
of  November,  1487.     Two  days  before,  the  Queen  came   by  water  from 
Ircenwich,  attended  by  the  Mayor,  Sheriffsi,  and  Aldermen,  and  many  citizens, 
ehoscn  some  from  each  crall.  wearing  their  liveries,   in  barges  "  freshly  furnished 
rith  banners  and  streamers  of  silk."     One  of  the  liargcs,  called  the  Bachelor's, 
lined  "  many  gentlemanly  pageants  »vell  and  curiously  devised  to  do  her 
iness  sport  and  pleasure."      Henrv  received  her  at  Ihe  Tower,  and  conducted 
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her  tu  the  royal  apartments,  where  their  majetticB  ''Itept  open  bonachoM  vA 
jrank  roaort"  fur  all  the  Court.  On  the  morrow,  after  dinner,  the  Qaren  vu 
"  royallT  apimrelled.  having  about  her  a  kirtlc  of  white  cloth  of  gold  of  da.tnul:. 
and  a  mantle  of  the  same  suit  furred  with  ermines,  fastened  before  her  hreui 
with  a  ^eat  lace  curiously  wrought  of  gold  and  sillc,  and  rich  knobs  of  gold  it 
the  end  tosselled;  hur  fiiir  yellow  hair  hanging  down  plain  behind  her  bacl, 
with  a  caul  (or  net-work)  of  piiics  o^-er  it,  and  a  circlet  of  gold  richly  gamislir<d 
with  preciuua  stones  upon  her  head.''  This  was  indeed  a  iigurc  wurthy  to  Iw  the 
central  object  of  the  rich  picture  presented  by  the  pageant  which  conducted  her 
to  Westminster,  in  a  litter  bang  with  cloth  of  gold  of  damask,  and  having  Isr^c 
pillows  of  down  covered  with  the  same  material.  The  whole  rcremony  appeui 
to  have  been  conducted  in  a  fine  poetical  spirit :  thus,  in  many  parts  of  the  Ciir. 
instead  of  the  usual  absurd  conceits  meeting  her  cyo,  she  was  welcomed  hy  ftir 
children  arraved  in  angelic  costume,  singing  sweet  songs  as  she  passed.  AooUvr 
festive  period  marks  the  history  of  the  Palace-Tower  in  this  reign,  oa  the  occanoB 
of  the  marriagu  of  Henry's  son.  Prince  Arthur,  to  Katherinc,  daughter  of  tlw 
King  of  Spain,  when  a  splendid  tournament  was  held  here.  Two  years  Istrr,  ths 
Queen,  who  was  a  frequent  but  generally  solitary  resident,  died  in  the  Towctt 
few  days  afWr  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  did  not  long  survive  licr. 

The  accession  of  a  young  king,  and  that  king  the  tasteful,  magnifjeent-mindal 
Henry,  for  such  he  was  in  the  first  few  years  of  his  rule-,  gave  tlie  Tower* 
new  perii>d  of  splendour;  and  «ubRe<{nei)t  events,  indeed,  promised  to  mite 
coronation  processions  become  almost  as  frequent,  and  to  be  almost  as  mneli 
looked  for.  ns  those  which  still  annually  rcj,'alo  the  eyes  of  the  citiicn*  rf 
London.  Bat  after  two  ceremonies  of  tho  kind,  the  first  being  prior  to  hiso^^vtd 
Katherinc  of  Arragun's  coronation,  and  the  next  prior  to -that  of  AnneBolqni. 
Henry  began  to  find  such  displays  very  expensive,  and.  having  no  doubt  a  jin- 
dent  misgiving  as  to  the  limits  of  the  number  of  opportunities  that  the  futun 
might  afford,  at  once  stopped  short,  .lane  Seymour  and  her  sucoeaBOTs  occordinaly 
remained  unrrowncd,  so  far  as  the  ceromonv  was  concerned.  With  the  excepUn 
of  the  visit  of  the  French  noble*  afler  the  conference  of  Guysnes  and  Arde,  wbs 
were  brought  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  in  the  royal  barge,  by  the  Eailiuf 
£sscx  and  Derby,  and  there  sumptuously  feasted,  we  find  little  matter  for  obsCTti- 
tion  during  Henry's  reign ;  who  does  not  appear  latterly  to  have  been  s  KfT 
frequent  visitor.  Little  susceptible  to  any  sense  of  decency  or  rcmoiteas^ 
lived  to  show  hiinsHrlf,  the  sight  of  the  spot  where  Anne  Boleyn^  the  mother  «f 
one  uf  his  children,  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  innocent  in  all  probahUili  of 
any  real  crime,  except  that  of  standing  betwixt  him  and  the  gratification  of  fai* 
reckless  passions,  could  scarcely  be  agreeable  even  to  the  callous  King,  oe 
died  in  1547,  and  his  son,  Edward  VI.,  was  immediately  conducted  from  Hatficli 
to  the  Tower,  where  ho  resided  until  the  day  preceding  his  coronation. 

Lady  Jane  Greys  sovereignty,  if  sovereignty  it  may  be  called,  was  too  brief 
even  for  the  performance  of  the  coronation  ceremonies;  so  we  pass  on  tolhoapnf 
Mary,  the  first  y  ucen  of  England  crowned  in  her  own  right.  With  pious  and  sislcrij 
affection.  Mary  delayed  that  ceremony  till  her  brother's  funeral,  who  was  bnrial 
in  Henry  VII, 'a  Chapel,  Westminster,  according  to  the  forms  of  ihe  Protestant 
Church,  Mary  contenting  herself  for  the  present  by  the  very  sigmhcant  intinu- 
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ion  of  her  religious  views  exhibited  in  the  performance  of  mass,  to  celebrate  tho 
Bxequics  of  her  brother,  in  the  Tower  Chapel.  During  this  period,  and  whilst 
he  preparations  fur  her  coronation  were  in  progress,  Mary  held  her  court  in  the 
Tower,  formed  her  council,  and  prepared  her  measures  for  the  suhi'crsion  of  the 
lew  faith.  Thecor«nation  procession  look  place  on  the  30th  of  September,  1553. 
The  Queen  rode  in  a  chariot  covered  with  cloth  of  goltl,  and  after  her,  in  anolhct 
shariot,  Henry's  fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Clevi-s,  who,  not  having  enjoyed  the  luxury 
if  a  coronation  in  her  own  case,  seemed  by  her  smiling  face  i^uitc  contented  to 
mjoy  it  now  in  another's.  A  circlet  of  gold,  beset  with  precious  stones  had  Leon 
iroridcd  for  the  Queen,  whii:h  during  the  ceremony  proved  so  matisy  and  uonder- 
nis.  that  she  was  fain  to  bear  up  her  head  uith  her  hand ;  this  same  crown  her 
lister  Elizabeth  carried  in  the  procession,  and  complained  to  Noailles.  as  wc  have 
»l»ewhcre  noticed,  of  its  weight.  "  Be  patient,"  was  the  adroit  answer;  "it  will 
leem  lighter  when  on  your  own  head."  The  Princess  had  little  reason  to  be  im- 
>fttient,  for  five  years  only  elapsed  before  she  found  herself  again  passing  along 
hrough  that  line  o)  crowded  streets,  herself  the  "  cynoaurc  of  all  eyes;''  and,  as 
ihc  was  sure  to  have  remnrltcd.  the  object  of  a  more  heartfelt  welcome  than  had 
>ccn  accorded  to  her  sister.  All  that  ingenuity  or  wealth  could  do  in  the  pre- 
laration  of  stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows,  an<l  cunning  devices,  was  done  ; 
he  figures  of  the  Queen's  ancestors,  including,  with  a  delightful  forgetfulncss 
>f  the  past,  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  (her  mother)  walking  most  afiectionately 
ogether,  were  rcprcBcnled  on  stages  at  the  street  comers — prophecies  and  pccms 
rere  showered  upon  her;  here  Time  led  forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who  |ire«cnted 
I  Bible  to  her  Majesty,  which  she  took,  reverently  jiressMTg  it  to  her  bosom ;  there 
5og  and  Magog,  having  left  Guildhall  for  Temple  Bnr.  sjiread  hePore  her  eyes 
t  tablet  of  Latin  verse,  expounding  the  mysteries  hidden  beneath  the  recondite 
lagcants  oho  had  beheld.  But  the  day  had  its  plcasanter,  because  more  genuine, 
(vidcnce  of  the  popular  joy,  which  for  once  proved  to  be  well  founded.  Holinshcd 
Icservcsour  gratitude  for  recording  the  following  charming  passage  : — "How  many 
Kwegays  did  her  grace  receive  at  |X}or  women's  hands! — how  often  stayed  she  her 
Slftrtot  when  she  saw  any  single  body  offer  to  sjjeak  to  ber  grace  !  A  bunch  of 
roaemarj'  given  her  grace,  with  a  supplication  by  a  i>oor  woman  about  Fleet 
kidge,  was  seen  in  her  chariot  till  her  grace  came  to  Westminster.''  Better 
bclings,  and  higher  thotights  too,  than  gratified  vanity  could  originate,  were 
ividently  at  work  in  KUzHheth's  mind:  ••  Be  ye  well  assured,"  said  she  at  one 
MTt  of  her  progrosa,  "  I  shall  stand  your  good  Queen;**  nor  did  her  reign  on  the 
»ho]e  helie  this  earnest  and  solemn  promise, 

With  the  solitary  atlf-mpt  at  revival  of  the  old  custom  on  Charles  ll.'s  acces- 
Bon,  already  described,  the  Palace  History  may  be  said  to  close  with  the  reign 
(f  James  1,,  who  •'  passed  triumphantly,*'  wc  arc  told,  from  the  Tower  to  Wcst- 
ninster,  that  he  might  not  altogether  disappoint  the  people ;  but  no  proper 
rrocession  look  place,  on  account  of  the  plague.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
nuBlon  of  this  King  for  the  royal  lions;  and  we  therefore  at  once  proceed  to 
leseribc  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Tower  Menagerie. 

Henry  HI .  receiving  a  present  of  three  leopards  from  the  Emjreror  Frederick. 
D  allusion  to  his  shield  of  arms,  which  bore  three  of  these  animals,  plated  them 
B  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  added  a  white  bear,  for  which  the  sheriffs  of 
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loniionworcordrrod  to  provide  amuKzlcaad  an  iron  chain  to  srciirc  him  when 
of  the  water,  and  a  long  and  stout  cord  to  hold  him  vr}\cnj!.ihiitg  in  Ifie  Thimft. 
In  the  name  roigti.  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  people,  who  artiiaUy  came  up  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  sec  him,  an  elephant  was  added  to  the  rollcetion. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  we  find  (hat  there  wan  also  a  lion  in  the  Tower,  for 
which  the  sheriffs  of  London  had  to  provide  daily  a  quarter  of  mutton.  It  W 
been  well  observed  that.  whiUt  about  this  time  we  find  records  of  different  orfen 
being  giren  to  pay  sixpence  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  this  animal,  BetcrJ 
caquircn,  prisonere,  were  at  the  same  time  to  I>c  allowed  just  one  penny  per  "J^T 
each.  By  the  reiofn  of  Henry  VI.  the  office  of  Keeper  had  become  one  of  coeii- 
deration,  and  persons  of  family  alone  seem  to  hare  l>ecn  nominated.  It  in»7 
bo  interesting  to  Icnow  the  price  of  a  lion  three  hundred  years  ago:  we  quof^J 
therefore  the  following  item  from  Henry  VUI.'s  privy  purse  expenses,  1&12:^H 
"  Paid  to  an  almoner  for  bringing  of  a  lion  to  the  King's  grace,  £6.  13*.  4rf.'' 
It  was  not  merely  to  see  the  beasts  that  James  I.  so  frequently  visited  them; 
a  barbarous  sport,  atteiiiptt-d  (ha]^pily  in  vain)  to  be  revived  in  otir  own  time.— 
the  baiting  of  the  lion  with  dogs. — wa«  frequently  got  up  for  his  recreation. 
In  1604.  after  a  little  preliminary  amusement,  such  as  watching  the  lion  »wl 
lioness  kill  and  suck  the  bluud  of  a  rock,  two  mastiffB  were  let  loose  upon  a  li«D, 
and  a  terrible  battle  ensued.  On  another  occasion  three  of  the  Rerrctl  i 
in  the  bcar-pardcn  were  jiut  one  after  the  other  to  a  lion ;  but  we  have  ncit 
space  nor  desire  for  the  repetition  of  the  siclfening  details.  In  1609.  the  Ki 
Queen,  ami  Prince  Henry  being  present,  a  great  bear,  which  had  killed  a  ehiU. 
negligently  left  in  the  bear-house,  was  put  in  succession  to  the  fiercest  lions  i 
the  Tower,  but  none  of  them  would  fight  their  grizzly  antagonist.     The  >j 
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laturs'  ajijictitc  for  blood  wns  however  to  be  in  Bomc  wa}  gralifteil ;  oo  a  fortnig-ht 
afterwards  the  King  orden-tl  the  bear  to  be  baited  to  death  upon  a  stage,  and  the 
mother  of  the  dead  child  received  twenty  jHiunds  from  the  profits  of  the  exhibition. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Menagerie  had  dwindled  away  to  a 
few  Btraguling  beasts  and  birds;  but  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  keeper.  Mr. 
Cops,  in  1822,  the  collection  quickly  grew  again  into  repute.  The  beautiful 
work,  called  the  'Tower  Menagerie,'  is  a  happy  evidenvu  of  the  zeal  and  taate 
of  this  gentleman,  aa  wuLI  as  of  the  value  of  the  Menagerie  prior  to  its  final 
removal  a  few  )ear8  since  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 

One  and  one  only  visible  evidence  ofthe  palatial  splendours  of  the  Tower  in  times 
past  now  remains  within  ilu  walls, — thr  Regalia.  The  small  tower  in  which  the 
jewels  have  been  kepi  for  nearly  the  last  two  centuries  stands  at  the  north-eaxtern 
Angle  of  the  great  area,  close  by  the  large  pile  of  building  recently  destroyed 
by  the  6re;  during  which  they  were  hastily  removed  to  a  safer  part.  The  first 
expretm  mention  of  the  jewels  being  kept  here  occurs  in  the  third  Henry's  reign, 
when,  on  that  monarch's  return  from  France,  he  commanded  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
to  replace  them  in  the  Tower  as  they  were  before.  Seldom,  however,  did  they 
remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  Once  they  were  pledged  by  Henry  III.  to 
certain  merchants  of  Paris,  another  time  by  Edward  III.,  to  the  merchants  of 
Flanders,  and  again,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  to  those  of 
London,  during  which  period  they  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Btshup  of 
r^ndon  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Henry  VI  also  pledged  to  his  rich  uncle. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  as  security  fur  7000  marks,  an  immense  quantity  of  such 
valuables,  the  mere  enuini-rutiun  of  which  occupies  above  three  pages  of  Mr. 
Baylcy's  history  ;  and  which  were  all  to  liccoinu  the  absolute  property  of  Beaufort 
if  the  liorrowed  money  were  not  repaid  by  the  feast  of  Easter,  I-I-IO,  An  inven- 
tory of  the  jewels  in  the  Tower,  made  by  order  of  James  I.,  and  given  in  the 
same  work,  is  of  still  greater  length;  although  Henry  VIH.,  during  the  Lincoln- 
shire rebellion  in  15.36,  must  have  somewhat  reduced  the  value  and  number  of 
the  contents ;  for  he  then  ordered  his  minister  Cromwell  to  go  to  the  Jewel  House 
and  take  therefrom  as  much  plate  as  he  thought  could  jiossibly  be  spared,  and 
coin  it  immediately  into  money. 

Of  the  pre!<eDt  state  of  the  Regalia  our  space  i^ill  allow  us  only  to  give  a  short 
account.  There  ai-e  five  crowns,  known  respectively  as  St.  Edward's  (so 
called  from  its  having  been  made  at  Clmrtes  ll.'s  coronation  to  replace  tlie 
previous  crown,  which  the  Confessor  was  sujUHMcd  to  have  worn),  the  Crown 
of  Slate,  the  Queen's  circlet  of  gold,  the  Queen's  crown,  and  the  Queen's  rich 
erown.  Of  these,  the  first  and  tht-  fourth  are  the  proper  coronation  crowns.  The 
crown  of  state  is  remarkable  for  having  three  jewels,  each  of  almost  inestimable 
Value,  a  ruby,  a  pearl,  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  an  emerald  seven 
inches  round.  The  other  chief  treasures  are  the  Orb,  an  emblem  of  universal 
authority  borrowed  from  the  Roman  £m]tcrors,  which  is  held  by  the  monarch 
during  the  act  of  coronation;  the  Am]>ula,  or  Kagle  of  Gold,  containing  the 
anointing  oil;  the  Curtana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy,  borne  naked  before  the  (sovereign 
during  the  coronation  proctission  into  the  Abbey,  between  the  two  Swords  of 
Justice.  Spiritual  and  Temporal  (what  a  significant  type  of  ideas  now  happily  fast 
disappearing  from  among  us  is  thai  Spiritual  Sword !)  ;   St.  Edward's  Staff,  alio 
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carried  beforu  the  suvereign  in  the  proccsaioa. — a  sceptre  of  gold  four  leci  icvon 
'iirncs  and  a  half  long^,  with  a  small  ftwt  of  steel,  and  a  mound  and  croasat  top  j 
four  othi-r  sceptrt-s  of  g<»l<l  and  precious  slonea.  one  of  which  was  discotercd  in 
18U,  behinil  aome  old  wainscoting  in  the  Jewel  House  ;  the  Qucen'a  Ivury  Hud  ; 
another  short  areptrc  of  ivory  and  gt)ld,  made  for  Jami-a  ll.'s  Que«a  ;    BrucleLB, 
or  armillic,  worn  on  the  wrists  during  the  coronation;  royal  spurs,  salt-cvllar,  to. 
It  was  not  until  the  roign  of  Charles  II.  tliat  the  Regalia  was  allowed  to  be  puk>- 
licly  exhibited-     The  oflliec  up  to  that  time  had  been  one  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment;  thus,  for   instance,   in   the   reign  of  Henry  Vlll..  the  great  minister, 
Cromwell,  was  the  "  Master  and  Treaiturer  of  the  Jewel   House"     In  Charies'a 
reiun.  some  reductions  being  made  in  the  omolumcnta,  on  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  as  Master,  the  exhibition  of  the  jewels  was  permitted  in  com- 
pensation ;  Sir  Gilbert  giving  the  receipta,  by  way  of  salary,  to  an  old  and  con- 
fldential  servant,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  one  Talbot  Edwards — a  name  familiir 
to  most  readers  in  connexion  with  Colonel  Blood's  daring  attempt   to  stesl  Ux 
crown  in   1673.     Although  oi\en  told,  the  atory  will  still  bear  repetition;  sad, 
indeed,  cannot  be  well  omitted  from  any  account  of  the  Tower,  howerer  brief. 

Thomas  Blood  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  boni  it 
1628.  In  bis  twentieth  year  he  married  ihc  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Lid- 
cashire;  then  returned  to  his  native  country,  and.  having  served  there  as  lieuteo- 
aut  in  the  Parliamentary  forces,  received  a  grant  of  land  instead  of  pay.  and  ris 
by  Henry  Cromwell  plai'ed  iu  the  commission  of  the  peace.  On  the  Rebluration, 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland,  which  alTeeted  Bhiuil's  fortune,  msdc  lii« 
at  cnce  diHContented  and  desperate,  He  lirst  signalized  himself  by  his  cunJwt 
during  an  insurrection  set  on  foot  to  surprise  Dublin  Castle,  and  seize  the  Unit 
of  Ormond.  the  I.rf)rd  Lieutenant.  This  insurrection  he  Joined  and  nltimatclj 
became  the  leader  of ;  but  it  was  discovered  on  the  very  eve  of  execution,  i«l 
prevented.  Blood  esca[»ed  the  fate  of  some  of  his  chief  asvociates,  the  gallovi^  kf 
concealing  himself  for  a  time  among  the  native  Irish  in  the  mountains,  aod  ulti- 
mately by  escaping  to  Holland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  Iwen  favourablv  recciN^ 
by  Admiral  Kuytcr.  We  next  iind  him  engaged  with  the  Covenanters  in  tk 
reliellion  in  Scotland  in  16G6,  when,  being  once  more  «in  the  aide  of  the  luHif 
party,  he  saved  his  life  only  by  similar  ineana  Thenceforward  Colonel  BlacJ 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  mere  adventurer,  bold  and  capable  enough  to  do  iny- 
thing  his  passions  might  instigate,  and  pre])art*d  to  seize  Fortune  wherever  l» 
might  find  her.  without  the  slightest  scruple  as  to  the  means.  The  death  (if  lii* 
friends  in  the  insurrection  we  have  mentioned  seems  to  have  lefl  on  Blood's  ntnJ 
a  great  thirst  for  personal  vengeance  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond;  w  horn .  actordinsk, 
he  actually  seized  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  December,  1676,  tied  hitn  on  hone- 
buclc  to  one  of  his  associates,  and,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  Duke's  stTTsnt, 
wouhl  have,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  hits  intention  of  hanging  him  at  Tyhnm.  TIil* 
plun  failed,  but  so  admirably  had  it  been  contrived  that  Blood  remained  totslW 
unsuspected  as  its  author,  although  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  wasoflim-i' 
for  the  discovery  uf  the  asausains.  He  now  opened  to  those  same  asvociatct  ds 
etjually  daring  hut  much  more  profitable  scheme,  had  it  been  succe««ful;  v\atk 
was  thus  carried  out: — Blood  one  day  came  to  see  the  Regalia,  dreseed  »»  • 
parson,  and  accompanied  by  a  woman  whom  h«  called  hia  wife  j  the  latter,  pr^ 
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fessing  to  be  suddenly  Ukun  ill,  waa  invilud  by  the  Keeper's  wife  into  the  adjoin- 
iTifi^  domestic  aj)artiiients.     Thua  an  intimacy  was  formed,  which  vras  subscqut-ntty 
■o  well  improved  by  Blootl,  that  he  arranged  a  match  between  a  nephew  of  his 
and  the  Keeper's  daughter,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  young  couple  to 
it.    At  the  appointed  hour  came  the  pretended  parson,  the  pretended  noi)hew, 
two  others,  armed  with  rapicr-bladcs  in  their  oaneii,  daggers,  and  pocket- 
pistols.     One  of  the  number  made  some  pretence  fur  staying  at  the  door  as  a 
watch,  wbiUc   the  others  passed  into  the  Je»-el  House,  the  parson  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  Regalia  should  be  shown  to  his  friends,  whilst  they  were 
waiting  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Kdwarda  and  her  daughter.     Nu  suaner  was  the 
door  closed  than  a  cloak  was  thrown  orer  the  old  man  and  a  gag  forced  into 
his  mouth;  and.  thus  secured,  they  t^ild  him  their  object,  signifying  he  was 
•afo  if  he  submitted.     The  poor  old  man,  however,  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in   him,  exerted  himself  to   the  utmost,  in  spite  of  the  blows  they  dealt  him, 
till   he   was   stabbed   and  became   senseless.      Blood   now   slipped    the   crown 
under   his   cloah,    another   of   his  associates   secreted    the    orb,    and   a.  thinj 
was  busy  filing   the   sceptre  into  two  parts;   when  one  of  those  extraordinary 
coiut'idenees,  which  a  novelist  would  scarcely  dare  to  use,    much    less  to  in- 
dent, gave  a  new  turn  to  the  proceedings.     The    Keeper's  son,  who  had  been 
in  Flanders,  returned  at  this  critical  moment     At   the  door   he  was  met  by  the 
sccompUcc  stationed  there  as  sentinel,  who  asked  him  with  whom  he  would  speak. 
oung  Edwards  replied  he  belonged  to  the  house,  and  hurried  up  stairs,  the  sen- 
inct,  wc  suppose,  not  knowing  how  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  he  must  have 
Ifeared  otherwise  than  by   a  warning  to  his  friend*.     A    general  flight  ensued, 
m midst  which   the    robbers    heard  the  voice  of  the  Keeper  once  more  shouting 
•Treason!  Murder!**    which   being  heard  by  the  }'oung  lady,  who  was  waiting 
nxtously  to  see  her  lover,  she  ran  out   into  the  open  air,  reiterating  the  cries, 
e  alarm  became  general,  and  outstripped  the  conspirators.     A  warder  first 
ttempted  to  stop  tlicm,  but  at  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  he  fell,  without  waiting  to 
now  if  he  were  hurt,  and  so  they  passed  his  post.     At  the  next,  one  Sill,  a  scn- 
incl,  not  Ui  be  outdone  in  prudenr-C,  offered  no  opposition,  and  they  passed  the 
rawhridgc.     At  St.  Catherine's  Gate  their  horses  were  waiting  fur  thcnt;  and 
they  ran  along  the  Tower  wharf  thev  joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Stop  the  rogues  !  *' 
,nd  so  passed  on  unsusjK'ctcd,  till  Captain  Beckman,  a  brother-in-law  of  young 
Sdwarda,  overtook  the  party.     Blood  6rcd,  but  missed  him,  and  was  immediately 
ade  prisoner.     The  crown  was  found  under  his  cloak,  which,  prisoner  as  he  was, 
le  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle.     "  It  was  a  gallant  attempt,  however  un- 
uccessful,"  were  the  witty  and  ambitious  rascal's  first   words;  "it  was   for  a 
crown!  "     Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  this  altogether  extraordinary  affair 
waa  the  subsequent  treatment  of  Colonel  Blood.      Whether  il  was  that  he  fright- 
ed Charles  by  his  threats  of  being  revenged  by  hia  associates,  or  captivated 
im  by   his  conjoined  audacity  and  flattery   (lie  bad  been   engaged    to  kill   the 
ing,  he  said,  fn)m  among  the  reeds  by  the  Thames  side  above  Ball4:rsca,  as  he 
bathing,  but  was  deterred  by  an  "  awe  of  majesty  "),  it  is  diBiciOt  to  say ;  the 
result,  however,  was,  that,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  gallows,  he  was  taken  into 
urh  especial  favour,  that  application  to  the  throne  through  his  mcdiuiu  lt4-came 
of  the  favourite  modes  with  suitors     Blood  died  in  1680.     It  was  not  to  be 
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(CbntlDocd  ftoiB  No.  XXXIX.} 

Thk  Prison- 

IsEPLT  interesting  as  the  Tower  ajipoars  from  whatever  point  of  view  vre  louk 

apnu   it.  all   other  matters   sink  into  comparative  ineigriiticance  beside  tU  pre 

eminently  distinctive  frature^the  State-Prison  of  England.     Were  it  possible, 

indeed,  to  strip  it  of  every  other  association,  not  the  less  would  it  remain  one  of 

le  most  interesting^  building  in  the  world.     It  is  useless  to  speak  of  single 

mines,  or  single  incidents.     The  Tower  could  spare  n  score  of  these,  each  of  ihcm 

importnnt  enough  to  immortalize  any  locality,  without  sensible  diminution  of  its 

rcalth.     Kings,  queens,  statesmen,  patriots,  philosophers,  poets,  martyrs,  form 

*the  almost  unbroken  tine  of  illuHtrious  captives  for  some  five  or  six  centuries. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  great  event  of  our  history  wherein  this  terrible  edifice 

docs  not  appear  looming  in  the  distance.     It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  one 

HBDcieiit  family  of  distinction  to  which  the  Tower  has  not  bequeathed  some  fearful 

^Hntl  ghastly  memories. 

^B    But  these  remarks  refin-  only  to  the  known — the  recorded  history.     If  we  could 

^nearn    the   unknown!     When  wc  reflect  on    the  jiartial  and  occasional  gliuijises 

whieh  have  been  aflbrded  into  the  depths  of  those  gloomy  dungeons,  which  still 

^pncct  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  telling  their  fearful  secrets  in  their  lowering  aspect^ 

—  when  wc  read  the  plainest  matler-of-fact  desoriptions  of  such  places  as  the  Little 

tell,  or  the  Rats'  Dungeon,  the  Imagination  recoils  in  horror  at  the  thought  ti. 
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what  must  have  met  the  eye,  at  almost  any  period  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Tower,  could  the  entire  buildings  have  been  suddenly  unroofed,  and  its  most 
secret  recesses  laid  open  to  the  broad  day !  No  refinement  of  physical  cruelty 
ever  devised  by  fiction  but  has  here  had  its  prototype  in  reality  ;  no  mode  of  mental 
suffering  that  has  not  here  exhibited  itself;  and,  we  may  add,  no  heights  of  human 
fortitude  that  have  not  been  reached  by  the  occupants  of  those  earth-buried  cells. 
It  is  not  the  greater  inhabitants  of  the  Tower  only  to  whom  these  remarks  apply. 
Inscriptions  yet  remain  on  the  walls,  like  so  many  voices  ascending  from  out  the 
vast  multitude  of  humbler  prisoners,  arousing  our  warmest  sympathies  and 
admiration  for  them  too,  whom  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  in  the  presence  of 
their  more  distinguished  fellows.  How  profoundly  melancholy  is  this  expression 
of  grief,  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower! — "  Since  fortune  hath 
chosen  that  my  hope  should  go  to  the  wind  to  complain,  I  wish  the  time  were 
destroyed :  my  planet  being  ever  sad  and  unpropitious.  Wilim  :  Tyrrel,  1541."* 
Who  was  William  Tyrrel  ?  No  one  can  tell.  Ho  is  but  one  of  Uiousands  who 
have  passed  from  the  cheerful  sunshine  and  great  business  of  life  into  inscrutaUe 
darkness,  and  perhaps  into  the  welcomed,  because  tortureleEts,  and  quiet  grave. 
Dante's  line,  written  over  the  infernal  portals.  Renounce  all  hope  vho  enter  here, 
would  indeed  have  been  a  suitable  inscription  for  the  Tower  gateway,  and  there 
would  have  been  little  cause  to  fear  a  recurrence  of  an  incident  that  did  once  take 
place,  the  death  of  a  prisoner,  who  had  so  given  up  all  hope,  from  mere  revnl- 
sion  of  feeling  at  being  informed  he  was  free.  Such  liberations  were  never 
dangerously  frequent.  Yet  there  were  men  who  could  took  upon  so  dread  i 
trial  as  this  without  despair, — who  would  even  take  it  to  their  bosoms  whilst  tbcj 
wrote  upon  their  prison  walls  in  letters  that,  to  our  eyes,  still  make  the  plsM 
luminous  : — ■"  The  most  unhappy  man  is  he  th(tl  is  not  patient  in  adversities ,-  for 
men  are  not  killed  with  the  aihenilies  tkcy  have,  hut  with  the  impatience  Ae^ 
eufer:* 

The  history  of  the  Tower-Prison  is  necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  a  reflci  of 
the  history  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and,  in  every  age,  borrows  its  hues  froin 
their  characters.  So  strikingly  true  is  this,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  as  to  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  or  the  weakness  of  Edward  11.,  the  lusls 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  bigotry  of  Mary,  or  the  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  if  we  jjosscsswl 
no  other  records  than  these  walls  could  furnish. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  the  first  of  these  sovereigns,  the  principal  persons  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  were  Ralph  Flambard,  the  minister  of  Rufus'3 
extortion  and  tyranny,  who  escaped  in  the  mode  before  described;  his  less  sue- 
cessful  imitator.  Griffin,  son  of  the  Prince  of  North  Wales;  and  Hubert  dcBurgb. 
the  brave,  single -minded,  but  unfortunate   minister  of  John  and  Henry  III 
Edward  kept  the  Tower  in  continual  requisition.     First,  he  fell  upon  the  Jews, 
(in  1282,)  who  were  seized  without  distinction  in  every  part  of  England,  on  the 
pretence  of  clipping  and  adulterating  coin,  andsix  hundred  of  their  number  throirn 
into  the  Tower.      The  Welsh    next  furnished  a  supply  of  victims  for  tbeie 
insatiable  walls;  then  the  Scotch,  during  the  king's  attempts  to  subjugate  these 
countries.     The  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1296,  placed  in  Edward's  hands  notooir 
the  Scottish  king,  Baliol,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  most   influential  ScottJ»ii 

*  TmDslnUtl  (torn  Ihe  ulil  Italian  ori((iiia],  u  f;iven  in  Mt.  Boiler*  Iliit(«y. 
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(wbility,  many  of  whom  sliaiod  their  sovereign'])  captivity  in  the  Tuwcr.  But  the 
great  memory  of  the  Towvr  in  this  tcign  is  Wullucc,  who  entcrcJ  its  gltiuniy 
walls  in  I. '105,  and,  nftiT  undurfjoing  u  liind  of  trial,  Wiis  dra;^gcd  fniin  thence 

^through  Cheu|)«ido  tu  Smithficld.  tied  to  horses'  tails^  and  thcr<!  executed  with 

^barbarities  according  1)ut  too  well  with  the  infEiiny  of  the  deed.  Lastly,  iho 
courts  of  law,  and  the  monaHtir  cIoisLer,  swelled  the  iinmcnBc  mimltcrof  ]irIsoncr» 
during  this  ^icriod,  the  CliierJiinlicc  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  stwral  other 
judges,  having  been  committed  for  corruption,  and  the  entire  inmates  of  Wcst- 
miiuilcr  Abbey,  abbot,  monks,  and  servants,  on  suspicion  of  theft.  This  was  a 
curious  affair.  Wliilst  Edward  was  in  Scotland,  in  1^03,  bis  Ircosurj-.  then  kept  in 
the  Abbey,  was  broken  oj^en.und  rubbed  tu  the  extent,  it  is  said,  ofa  hundred  Uiou- 
sand  jMunds.  No  thief  could  be  discovered,  so  Kdwnrd  summarily  pneketl  off  to 
the  Tower  the  whole  establishment,  of  eighty -one  persons.  They  were  tried,  and 
ac<)uitted.    We  have  here  a  striking  jiroof  of  l^dward's  determined  charaeter. 

KThe  abWt,  however,  had  perhaps  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  Becket  as  the  Kiug  of 

Fucnry  U. 

Edward  II.  troubled  lumscinittlc  with  foreign  acquisitions,  but  not  the  less 

■  did  the  Tower  Rnd  a  sutHcicncy  of  inhabitants.  The  Knights  Templars  wcrcnov 
dissolved,  and  all  the  knigliUs  Huulh  of  the  Trent  runiiiiitled   to   the  great  state- 

■I     prison,  where  the  Mastor  died     The  continued  struggles  of  the  Welsh  to  recover 
their  independence  again  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  many  of 
their  bravest  champions,  some  of  whom  died  there,  others  were  liberated  after 
^long  confinement.     But  intcmal  dissension  was  the  chief  feature  of  this  reign, 
H«nd,  ronsequcntly.  whichever  of  tho  two  parties  wu  uppermost,  the  weak  King 
or  his  discontented  barons,  Englishmen  still  thronged  the  duugcons.     Another 
escape  marks  this  jicriod.    Elated  by  some  little  successes,  the  King  all  at  onrc 
grew  Ixjlii,  and  attacked  tho  nioie  (wwerPul  of  his  enemies  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  where  he  vviis  little  expected.     Loi-d  Mortimer  and  several  other  barons 
were  seized,  and  rommitted  to  the  Tower.     Here  he  gaiucd  over  hia  keejicr,  and 
I      ha%*ing  invited  Stephen  dc  Scgravc,  the  constable,  with  the  other  chief  otticcrs  of 
K  the  Tower,  to  a  banquet,  he  made  them  intoxicated,  and  got  safely  off  to  France. 
^  He  llien  joined  the  Queen,  and  immediately  set   on  foot  the  conspiracy  which 

»  ended  in  Edward's  imprisonment  in  his  own  pahtcc  here,  und  subsequent  murder. 
A  day  of  retribution  was  approaching,  iiy  the  young  King  Edward  lll.'s 
order,  Mortimer  was,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  suddenly  arrested  at  Not- 
tingfaam,  and  brought,  with  his  two  sous  and  oUicrs,  to  the  Tower,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  there  left  in  one  of  its  darkest  dungeons  till  tho  period  of  his  trial 
and  execution.  This  first  act  of  the  new  monarch  told  his  subjects  that  a  new 
pvriud  was  dawning  upon  them.  France  and  Scotland  were  again  tho  battle- 
fields on  which  English  vulour  exhibited  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  each 
t  country  continued  through  this  long  and  brilliant  reign  tu  pour  their  tribute  of 
illustrious  captives  into  our  great  fortress.  John  Earl  of  Murray,  one  of  the 
great  supports  of  the  Scottish  throne,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1336,  and,  being 
unable  to  raise  the  immense  ransom  demanded,  lingered  here  for  some  yeari 

•  The  mode  of  his  liberation  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  his  history.  In 
1340  he  was  granted  to  William  Earl  of  Salisbur}',  like  so  much  land  or  live 
•lock,  " to  do  with  him  as  most  for  his  advantage;"  and,  remarkably  enough, 
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ultimately  was  cxchnnged  for  hia  own  keeper  (un  Salisbury's  being  made  pnaoocr 
in  France),  throngh  the  intercesBioa  of  tho  King  oF  ScoLlaod.  Jn  1346  another 
terrible  blow  desolated  the  beariha  of  half  the  nubility  nnd  knighthood  of  Scd- 
land ;  this  was  the  bnttic  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  in  whidl  David 
Bniw.  the  King,  the  EarU  of  Fife,  Monteith,  Wigtown,  and  Carrifk.  the  Ixird 
Douglas,  and  fifty  other  distinguished  chiefs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  K;  _ 
The  King  was  immediately  conducted,  with  all  honour  and  ceremony,  uii^U;  ... 
fseort  uf  twenty  tliouttand  men,  to  I^ndon,  through  the  streets  of  wbidi  ^ 
passed  towards  the  Tower,  mounted  on  a  high  blaek  courser  ;  the  civic  compa- 
nies lining  the  whole  way  on  the  occasion,  habited  in  their  Hveric*.  Eleta 
dreary  years  did  the  unhttp]>y  monarrb  spend  in  the  Tower  before  he  couU 
obtain  his  liberation,  even  on  the  high  condition  of  engaging  to  pay  one  hundrrd 
thousand  marks,  and  delivering  some  of  bis  principal  nobility  as  bostsgts. 
Some  of  his  nobility  were  still  less  fortunate.  The  Karl  of  Monteith,  hating 
previously  done  fealty  to  Edward,  was  hanged  and  quartered.  Let  ua  turn  nctt 
to  the  evidences  of  the  French  campaigns.  In  13-16,  Edward  having  taken  Caen, 
"  a  goodly  town,  and  full  of  draperv  and  other  merchandise,  and  rich  burgrttO, 
and  noble  ladies  and  damsels,  and  fine  churches,  and  one  of  the  fairest  rasttn 
all  Normandy."  sent  off  to  the  Tower,  as  the  fruits  of  his  success,  the  Consi 
of  France,  with  the  Count  de  TankervtUe,  three  hundred  opulent  citizens, 
an  immense  amount  of  booty.  In  1347  the  Tower  gates  opened  lo  sdiiit 
thirteen  ]in»)iier8,  twelve  of  whom  had  been  known  only  at  peaceful  citiscoc  s 
few  niontlis  befurc! ;  yet  even  the  grim  wardura  themselves  must  h'lvo  wanned 
with  something  like  admiration,  as  they  looked  upon  thesu  same  citixena  novr 
and  learned  they  were  the  men  whose  fame  bad  spread  far  and  wide,  u  lie 
heroic  defenders  of  Calais  whilst  it  could  be  defended,  and  its  aaviourBaftenrtnU 
by  their  f^iving  themselvea  up  to  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  ftirlk 
crime  of  their  fellow-ritiEens  in  refusing  so  long  to  yield  their  beloved  linrntu 
forcignera.  The  Governor  of  Calais,  John  dc  Viennrs.  was  at  their  head-  Tfac 
next  important  French  prisoner  was  Charles  dc  Blois,  whose  struggle  for  ihcdDkc- 
dom  of  Drittany.  against  De  Montford  and  his  fair  and  gallant  Cuunfess.  hsd  coit 
hotli  nations  m  much  blood  and  treasure.  He  was  not  liberated  till  1356,  mJ 
then  only  al^cr  bea%-y  ransom  had  been  exacted.  In  1357,  news  of  a  great  bstlU 
that  hud  taken  place  in  France  began  to  be  bruited  abroad,  in  which  it  was  wi 
the  Kngliiih  had  thrown  all  their  other  recent  victories  into  the  shade.  Accurdio^}', 
on  the  24th  of  May,  the  assembled  multitudes  of  the  metropolis  beheld  tlxir 
favourite  Black  Prince  enter  at  tho  head  of  a  Lriuniphal  procession  tlial  nu- 
passed  even  tho  wildest  tales  of  rumour.  The  King  of  France,  his  son,  four 
other  princes  of  the  blood,  eight  carU,  and  an  innumerable  train  of  IcatcT  but 
Btill  important  personages,  graced  the  pageant  of  the  victor  of  Poicticr*.  The 
chief  residence  of  John  was  the  Savoy;  the  other  illustrious  prisonem  vere 
mostly  confined  in  that  prison  whosu  terrible  walls  must  by  this  time  bntr 
become  almost  as  much  an  object  of  awe  in  France  and  in  Scotlaud  as  tn  o^' 
own  tiiuntry.  Another  eminent  member  of  tlie  bench,  William  du  Thorp,  Chi 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  in  tho  present  reign  degraded  For  venalitv 
corruiilion,  and  thrown  into  the  TowtT.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  of 
kind  is  a  noticeable  commentary  on  the  state  of  thing*  at  home,  whilrt 
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nionarclu  were  wasting  their  talenta.  eneT^ics.  and  revenues,  to  My  nothiug  of 
tbeirslauj^htcrcd  Bubjcfts,  in  attempts  at  luruign  subjugation.  We  shall  only 
mention  one  other  (■a])tivc  of  Ktlivard's  reign.  Valeran,  Earl  ol"  St.  Paul, 
a  young  FfL-iich  noUlr,  im  diBtinguislied  for  his  elegance  of  manners  as  for 
his  bravery,  waa  made  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  near  Lyques,  and  {iresentcd  to  the 
English  King.  The  rugged  Tower  itself  seems  to  have  gruwn  gracious  to  the 
lipht-hcarlcd  young  foreigner  whilst  lie  stayed  in  il;  and  wlien  he  left  it,  it  was 
for  a  eonfinctnent  of  a  gentler  description-  At  Windsor  he  met  the  Lady  Maud, 
who  was  then  residing  at  the  castle  with  her  mother,  the  Princess  tif  Wales ; 
both,  it  appear*,  had  a  ta»te  for  "dandng  and  carolling;"  the  result  was  that 
Earl  St.  Paul  returned  to  his  native  country  richer  by  a  wife,  "the  fairest  lady 
in  all  England,"  than  he  bad  lelt  it.  The  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
circumstances  attending  this  match,  and  those  attending  the  marriage  of  the 
jioet- King  of  Scotland,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  a  previous 
number — St.  Mary  Overics. 

The  weakness  of  the  next  sovcrcig^n,  Richard  II.,  produced  again  the  lament* 
able  results  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  the  second  Edward, — internal  warfare, 
jealousies,  struggles  of  rival  noblemen  for  power,  &c.  The  closeness  of  tlio 
parallel  indeed  is  extraordinary,  for  in  the  end,  Richard,  like  bis  predecessor, 
waa  deposed,  imprisoned  in  his  own  Palace-Tower — and  only  removed  from 
thence  to  be  mysteriously  murdered.  During  this  period  many  distinguished  men 
were  confined  here  i  Some  but  as  a  step  to  their  execution.  Sir  Simon  Hurley, 
the  companion  of  Iho  present  King,  chosen  by  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  whilst 
Richard  was  yet  a  boy,  and  one  of  the  bravest  and  miwt  accomplished  men  of  his 
lime,  was  the  chief  of  these  victims  to  the  spirit  of  faction.  He  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  spot  afterwards  destined  to  be  famous  for  scenes  of  a  similar 
kind.  Froissart,  notii-ing  this  event,  says: — '-To  write  of  his  shameful  death 
right  Bore  di-spleaseth  mc ;  (br  when  I  wait  young  I  f<mnd  him  a  noble  knight, 
sage  and  wise.'*  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  confederacy,  at  whose  instance  this 
savage  deed  had  taken  place,  its  chief  members  fell  into  Richard's  hands ;  of 
whom  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  perished,  no  one  knows  how,  iu  the  castle  of 
Calais;  and  the  Earla  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Lord  Cob li am,  and  Sir  John 
Cheyney,  look  their  late  \-ictim'»  place  in  the  Tower,  and  the  first  (ArundelJ 
followed  his  footsteps  still  further,  even  to  the  gallows  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 
This  improvement  in  the  King's  affairs  was  but  temporary  ;  the  star  of  BoHng- 
bniko  was  now  in  thr  ascendant.  We  nerd  only  add  to  the  account  of  sulnequcnt 
cvcnis  given  in  the  ]>repeding  paper,  that  Richanl  during  his  confinement  bad 
the  anguish  of  beholding  three  of  his  adherents,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Glouce-stcr  at  Calais,  Itrought  under 
the  X'cry  window  of  his  room.,  tied  to  horses'  tails,  and  dragged  off  towards  Cheap* 
«idc,  where  they  were  beheaded  on  a  fishmonger's  stall.  One  captive  in  the 
Tower  during  this  reign  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who  has  not  been  noticed 
by  the  historians  of  the  edifice,  though  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  its  unwill- 
ing visitants.  The  great  poet  Cliwucer  was  confined  in  the  Tower  not  less  than 
three  years,  during  which  ho  wrote  his  prose  work  called  •  The  Testament  of 
Love,*  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  Boulliius.  who,  uiuler  a  similar  calamity, 
produced  his  '  Consolations  of  Philosophy.'     The  work  is  in  llio  lorm  vf  a  dlji- 
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loguo  Iwtwccn  the  prisuncr  and  Lore,  who  visits  him  in  his  cell  here,  and  liatnu 
to  his  account  <)f  his  misfortunoB,  and  their  cause,  naincly,  the  politics  of  Lcn- 
don,  and  his  devotion  to   the  hoAy  Murgiiortte,   under  whii-h   designsijoti  Ik 
fancifully  refers  to  the  spiritual  comfort  of  the  Church.     Chaucer,  like  hts  ptrti 
patron.  John  of  Gaunt,  was  a  lirm  WicklifTite,  and  took  part  in  the  8tru|jd^| 
between  the  Court  and  the  City  concerning  the  re-election  of  John  of  Nort^^ 
ampton,  a  fullowcr  of  Wickliife,  and  one  of  the  Duke's  partisans.     A  commotioii 
ensued,  some  lirca  were  lost,  John  of  Northampton  was  sent  to  prison,  ui| 
Chaucer,  who  was  iiiiplirati^  in  the  affair,  fled  to  Zealand  for  a  time  ;  ihcB  n- 
turned  to  England,  was  arrcBtcd,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.     Heapiwanlft 
have  been  liberated  about  1389,  nnd  at  the  jiricc  of  certain  disclosures,  which 
,  have  been  too  readily  assumed  as  dishonourable,  considering  that  he  rftainc<l  iSv 
'  friendship  of  his  illustrious  patron ;  nnd  John  of  Northampton  received  the  tujbJ 
pardon :  thesu  u])parent1y  being  the  only  two  persons,  if  any,  alfected  by  ki* 
statcmrnLs. 

Among  the  prisuncra  in  the  Tower  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  that  broke  out 
almost  immediately  after  Bolingbroke's  accession  to  the  throne,  was  his  niro 
lirothcr-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  whs  beheaded  without  trisl,  wid 
his  hciul  placed  on  London  Bridge,  till  his  wife  (Balingbrokc's  sister)  obUinod 
permission  for  its  decent  burial  with  the  body  in  the  college  of  fleshy.    AnSong 
ilhc  other  distinguished  captives  of  this  reign  were  a  kinsman  and  son  of  OwHi 
Glendower;  and  James  I.  of  Scotland,  whom  wc  have  recently  mentioned,  wbo 
WHS  confined  here  at  several  different  periods.     This  reign  is  also  cIiaraetiraKl 
by  the  passing  of  an  act  against  heretics,  or  TjoUards,  which  soon  began  tn  61!  die 
Tovi'cr  dungeons  with  a  new  species  of  sufTercrB,  and  invest  them  wilhaoiow 
melancholy  interest.     The  first  leader  of  these  founders  of  Ciigiish  Pr'>te«UDti«m 
was  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  but  fearful  mission  allottett  lo  hi 
this  wiis  Sir  John  Oldcostle  I^rd  C'ubhaui,  a  man  of  tulent  and  courage,  wlw 
been  the  intimate  associate  of  Henry  V.  prior  to  Ins  accession  to  the  throne.   Id 
first  year  of  this  King's  reign  Lord  Cobliam  was  accused  of  heres}*;  and  llciin. 
liuving  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convince  his  early  friend  of  his  errors,  left  him  to 
the  operation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  by  which  he  was  ultimately  sentenced  to 
the  flames.     On  hearing  his  fiite  proootmced,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  Court 
and  fervently   prayed  Heaven's  mercy  for  his  |>er8ecutor».     Owing  possibly  in 
some  wu.y  to  the  secret  desire  of  the  King  that  he  should  escape,  Cobham  w- 
iiagwl  to  get  out  of  tlie  Tower,  and  in  spite  of  the  immense  reward  olfered  for 
apjtrchonsion  ix-muint-d  four  years  at  libertr.     In  1117  he  unhapj/ily  again  fi 
inttf  the  hands  of  his  rcmorsclcsa  ])orsccutors,  and  was  drawn  from  the  Towu 
St.  Giles's  Fields,  hanged  by  tluT  middle  with  a  chain,  and  burnt  to  it 
'fuming  from  this  and  other  similarly  unhappy  recollections  of  the  Tower  dori 
the  reign  of  Henry  V  ,  the  rcvci-sc  of  tlic  bright  picture  which  loo  of^n  al' 
occupies  our  thoiightu  when  wc  thiiik  of  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt,  wo  ags'U 
meet  with  a  continual  stream  of  French  cajUives  pouring  into  the  Tower;  sowoiti 
whom,  including  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  Mai'shal  Boucicaut,  died  wilfain  iU 
walls.     The  Duke  of  Oilcans,  taken  ulso  in  the  grc-at  battle  wo  have  mcnliwicd. 
spent  many  years  in  the  Tower,  amusing  himself,  as  already  noticed,  with  poclicsl 
recreations. 
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The  young  King  of  Scotland  was  all  this  timo  in  captivity,  though  his  mnrriago 

willi  Jttnc  Bciiulbrt  had  given  a  new  colour  to  his  rcBidencc  in  England.     One  of 

Iho   earliest   nets  of  the   government  on   the  Ofiecssion  of  Henry  VI.  was  his 

B  liberation;  vhcn  the  Tower  received  a  brilliant  troop  of  Scottish  nobles,  who 

were   to  he  kept  thejc   as  hoslagcs  for  the  j^aymcnt  yf  their   King's  ransoin. 

^^  '("heir  confinement  was  of  tiic  plea*aulc»t  dcscriptiyii;    their  relatives  having 

■  free  access  to  them,  as  well  as  thuir  servants,  with  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds. 

H  \Vc  must   now  puss   over   many  events,  interesting   in  themselves,   but  which 

^^  our  space  wilt  not  allow  U9  to  dwell  upon,  such  as  the  couGncincnt  of  Owen 

H  Tudor,  grandfather  to  Henry  VII. ;   of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  was 

H  charged  with   conspiring  with   one  Margaret   Jourdayii,  the  witch  of  Kyc,  to 

^  Like  away  iho  life  of  the  King  by  devising  an  iuiago  of  wax  reprenenliiig 

his  [lerson.  who  would  then  consume  and  die  away  as  the  image  should  melt 

K  before  a  slow  fire;   and  of  the  Puke  of  Suflblk,  who,  boou  after  leaving  the 

^M  Tower  in  pursuance  oC  his  sentence  of  hnnishment.  was  beheaded  on  the  side  of  a 

^P  lioat  at  Dover,  a  sacrifice  to  ])op\iIar  vengeance.     The  Wars  of  the  Roses  now 

Itegin,  and  every  page  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Tower  is  recorded  in 

blood.     Among  the  victims  of  this  terrible  and  long -protracted  struggle  whom 

the  Tower  at  different  limes  received  within  its  wulls,  and  sent  forth  again  to  the 

B  ncighhouring  scajrold,  were  tlic  Earls  of  Oxford,  Lord  Aubrey  do  Vcre  and  hts 

son.  Sir  TItumas  Tudenhain.  Sii  William  Tyrcll.&c.,  Sk.    During  this  period  the 

poor  King  was  bandied  to  and  fro  between  the  contending  partii^.  from  the  palace 

to  the  prison, from  the  prison  to  the  palace,  enjoying  little  more  real  respecter 

attention  in  the  one  rase  than  in  the  other,  till  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  at  once 

scaled  Rlike  the  fate  of  his  crown  and  of  his  life.     The  intrepid  Margaret,  hts 

Queen,  w;is  ptrha^js  cwn  more  than  himself  to  be  pitied.     Frf>m  the  ncighbour- 

Phofcl  of  Tewkesbury,  where  lier  darling  son,  Prince  Edtvard,  had  been  so  brutally 
murdered,  she  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  her  husband,  divided  from  her 
only  liy  a  few  walls,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  The  impenetrable  mystery  in 
wliirh  this  nffair  is  wrapped  extends  to  the  death  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of 

I  Edward  IV..  who  was  eommiltod  to  the  Tower  on  some  frivolous  charges,  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  Ilnuse  of  Loi-ds, — where  an  advocate  appeared  ngtinst  him  that  none 
dared  to  oppoHe,  the  King  himself, — ronvicled.and  sentenced  todeath.  It  will  l>o 
remembered  that  the  recent  fire  broke  out  in  a  tower  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
fortress,  called  the  Bowyer  Tower;  its  name, — derived  fi-om  the  residence  in  it  of 
the  master  and  provider  of  the  King's  bows, — bcBj)eaking  its  antiquity.  This 
consisted  of  two  stories,  but  the  original  upper  one  having  long  disapi>caretl,  a 
modern  erection  was  built  iu  its  place.  This  is  tlie  pnrt  destroyed  by  the  fire. 
^L  Jteneath.  the  ancient  building  still  cxisl«,  ronsisting  of  a  large  vaultt^d  chamber 
^  with  walls  of  iiumensc  thickness,  nnd  three  large  arched  recesses  This,  sayrlh  tra- 
dition, wa.-*  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Clarence  ;  who,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, was  drowned  in  a  bntt  of  his  favourite  liquor,  malmsey.  And  before  the 
alterations  which  have  been  made,  such  as  the  widening  the  loop-holes  in  the 
recesses  into  windows,  the  s[K)t  must  have  had  just  the  savage  aspect  that  one 
would  expect  to  find  connected  with  such  a  story.  A  still  more  dreary  vault 
extends  beneath,  openi.ng  from  the  basement  chamber  by  a  Irap-door.  where,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  tradition,  wc  may  imagine  the  murderers  to  have  found 
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the  butt  of  maimse),  u  Uiey  souglit,  in  the  worJa  of  Shalfspcre,  "lo  ViAc  iht 
body  in  some  hole."  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  tht^rc  is  also  a  wrret  [i«»igc 
leading  from  this  cuU  to  somi;  unknown  part  of  the  fortress  The  nu-xt  i-renlre 
hare  to  mention  calls  our  attention  to  a  different  part  of  iho  Tower.  Id  tlie 
»outh-we8t  angle  of  the  great  area,  in  front  of  the  lowly-looking  rhapd  tf 
St.  Peter,  in  a  small  space  in  the  pavement,  diBtingatshed  from  the  rest  hj  a 
Bomenhat  darker  appearance  of  the  stones.  A  strange  focUng  crept  over  us  as  wt 
guzed  upon  that  spot  for  the  Rrst  timoi — and,  with  a  half  anticipation  oftbe 
answer,  we  inquired  of  a  passing  soldier  the  meaning  of  its  peculiar  aspect.  Tkt, 
he  said,  was  the  place  of  ext-culloni  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  he  knew  not  \m 
many  mure,  bad  there  perished.  In  old  times,  he  added,  the  space  all  around «u 
covered  with  grass,  but  nothing  would  grow  on  t/iat  spot.  This  then  wss  "the 
green  beside  the  ehH]»el,  within  the  Tower,"  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Mow  u 
the  plat^c  where  Hastings  was  brought  from  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  WbU 
Tower  after  the  extraordinary  scene  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  I'alace,  "sod 
there,  without  time  fur  eonfessioti  or  repentance,  his  head  was  struck  off  upns  s 
log  of  timber  "  which  happened  to  ho  Ipng  on  the  grass :  the  first  instance,  sppa- 
rcntly,  of  those  private  executions  which  give  a  still  deeper  hue  to  the  sanguinuj 
history  of  the  Tower-Prison.  The  brief  reign  of  the  author  of  this  deed  fureiilw 
us  with  another  noticeable  case.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  CoUingboonx 
wrote  the  following  lines  with  reference  to  Richard  (whose  crest  was  a  wild  boar] 
and  his  chief  advisers^  Cat4.'sby,  Hatdiffe.  and  Lovel : — 

"  The  csl,  the  ml.  anJ  Lovel  our  dop, 
Rule  nil  England  under  a  hog  !" 

Many  a  hearty  laugh  no  doubt  greeted  the  publication  of  these  lines;  hattkei 
fort  unate  author  had  to  repent  of  his  wit  u]>on  the  scaffold  at  Tower  H  ill.  Psnutj^ 
over  with  the  briefest  mention  the  death  of  the  poet  Surrey,  the  imprisonmeat  of 
Perkin  Warbeek,  the  execuliun  of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  (the  dcKCiuJul 
of  the  murdered  Clarence,  a  victim  to  Henry  VH.'s  jealousy  of  his  ruyal  dcsccat), 
and  that  also  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  hud  helped  tu  crown  Henry  at  BosworUi 
Field,  in  the  present  reign  ;  and  the  oxei-ution  of  that  monarch's  ministers,  Emp- 
Bon  and  Dudley,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  successor;  wc  rescki 
period  wlu-n  almost  every  great  event  in  the  Tower  annals  is  marked  Ly  some  eiiri- 
ing  memorial,  occurring  here  in  the  shape  of  a  name  given  to  a  particular  tostrr, 
there  in  one  of  the  numerous  itiscriptions  yet  visible  on  the  walls,  or  by  nnplc 
records  and  rcoollectiona  attaching  particular  incident*  to  particular  places. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  presents  us  with  a  long  list  of  eminent  prisontT* 
The  chief  crime  of  Edwai-d  Duke  of  Buckingham  appears  to  have  been  bis  Wf*l 
descent,  which,  coupled  with  some  incautious  expressions,  led  to  his  trial  andcO* 
viction.  As  was  usual,  the  Duke  left  the  Tower  for  Westminster  Hall  in  a  Uxf- 
furnished  with  its  carpets  and  cushLons  befitting  the  rank  of  the  priMner:  but 
on  his  return,  with  a  touching,  and  yet  dignified  humility,  he  refused  to  t'lif 
again  tho  same  seat.  "  When  I  ciime  to  Wi-stminsler,"  said  he,  "  I  was  LunI 
Uigh  Constable  and  Duke  of  Buekingham.  but  now,  poor  Kdwurd  Bohas!^ 
Sir  Thomas  More  next  follows,  a.  still  more  illustrious  victim.  The  Tower  »ce«w 
to  have  had  little  hon-ors  for  him^  unless,  indeed,  it  were  from  seeing  their  cfo* 
upon  others.     From  his  lirst  entrance,  when,  according  to  custom,  the  porta 
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lomantied  his  uppermost  garment  an  his  fee,  meaning,  no  doubt,  his  cloak,  or 
smnf  Each  valitaMe  article,  and  Sir  Thomas,  taking  off  hig  cap  (with  a  kind  of 
latent  consciousness,  perhaps,  that  he  should  have  little  further  need  of  it),  said, 
Mo(  was  his  up^jcnnost  (^nrmcnt,  and  that  he  wished  it  wcrv  ofmurv  value, — to 
Kis  final  departure  for  the  scaffold,  where  he  remarked  to  the  exucutioner.  as  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block.  "Prythee  let  me  put  my  Ijuard  aside,  for  that  hath 
never  committed  treason."  the  light-hearted  and  high-minded  Chancellor  stHI 
preserved  all  the  delightful  jilnyfulness  of  manner  which  made  him  as  mu*h 
the  beloved  of  his  friends  as  his  more  important  r|ualitte8  made  him  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  and  of  poBlerity.  One  bitter  moment,  however,  no 
temperament  or  fortitude  could  ward  off.      As   ho  returned  to   the    Tower  after 

P  condemnation,  Margnrct   Roper,  the  most  beloved  of  his  daughters,  who  had 
pla<^  herself  in  waiting  at  the  gate,  suddenly  rushed  from  among  the  crowd  as 
he  apjtroafhed.  tore  her  way  through  the   guards,  and    Hung  henself.  bathed  in 
tears,  on  his  neck,   imjduring  in  broken  expressions   his  blessing.     The  officers 
were  obliged  at  last  to  tuke  her  away  by   force,  but  she   broke  from  them,  and 
again  threw  herself  u]ton  his  breast.  cr)'ing.  "Oh  my  fadier,  oh  my  father!"  The 
very  guards  ]iartook  of  the  general  anguish.     With  isir  Thomas,  Bishop  Fisher 
had  also  been  committed  to  (he  Tower,  and  for  the  same  reason,  refusing  to  ae- 
Itnowlcdgc  the  King's  supremacy.     This  aged    and  distinguished  prelate  was 
H  nearly  eighty  years  old  when  he  was  thus  dragged  from  thec)uiet  homcheeo  much 
K  needed.     Here  was  a  case  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  pri- 
H  soner's  comfort,  which,  one  would  have  supposed,  even   Hcnrj-  VII  I.  would  have 
noticed.     But  had  llie  venerable  prisoner  been  ut  the  mercy  of  men  who,  by  some 
freak  of  nature,  had  been  born  without  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  it  would  have 
been  just  as  reasonable   to  have  expected  any  kind  of  sympathy.     In  a  letter 
written  to  Cromwell,  the  Bishop  says,  '"  Furthermore  I  beseech  you  to  be  good 
I      muster  in  my  necessity ;  fur  I  have  neither  shirt,  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes 
B  that  am  necessary  for  me  to  wear,  but  that  be  raggtjd  and  rent  too  shamefully. 
"   Notwithstanding  1    might  easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep  iny  body  warm. 
But  my  diet  also,  God  knoweth  how  slender  it  is  at  many  times.     And  now,  in 
mine  age,  my  stomach  may  not  away  but  with  a  few  kind  of  meats,  which  if  I 
want,  I  decay  forthwith,"     Bishop  Fisher's  residence  was  in  the  Bell  Tower,  a 
^  building  of  two  stories,  built  in   a  circular  shape,  with  the  lower  (or  basement) 
H  euriously  vaiilted,  and  having  deep  recesses  and  narrow  embrasures  in  the  vast 
walls-     The  crimson  tide   rolls  on  with  increased  velocity.     The    t-xecutions  of 

■  More  and  Fislier  wvrv  i'ollowed  in  the  same  year  by  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
barge  now  again  retraced  the  way  from  Orcenwlch  to  the  Tower,  though  this 
time  it  stopped  at  a  different  entrance.  The  unhappy  lady,  as  she  looked  upon  the 
dread  Traitor's  Gate,  read  her  fate  in  its  aspect,  and  as  slie  passed  beneath 
itfl  lowering  arch,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  defend  her,  as  she  was 
anspottcd  by  the  crime  nf  which  she  was  accused.  But  even  death  itself  was  not 
the  worst  Her  unnatural  husband,  having  obtained  her  condemnation  for  trea- 
son as  his  v-ifi,  now  obtained  a  sentence  of  the  spiritual  court,  declaring  she  was 
no  such  thing,  and  that  their  issue  {EHzabeih)  was  illegitimate.  She  was  be- 
headed on  the  Green,  and  having  resolutely  refused  to  cover  her  eyea,  which,  as 
her  hexd  lay  un  the  block,  were  tixed  on  the  executioner,  the  man  had  nut  courage 
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lo  strike.     At  ]aBt  he  look  off  his  sliotrs,  caused  anulbvr  person  to  ajiproach  ud 
draw  her  iittcntiun  l<>  the  onu  adc.  whilst  hc>  on  the  other  gave  the  fatal  Ua«. 

On  the  death  <ii'  Henry's  sou,  Edward  VI .  the  Prince  became  alnKWtimac- 
diatcly  (tiled  with  the  participators  in  Ihu  Duke  oT  NorlbunibcrUiui'i  attaDjit 
to  make  Lady  Anne  Grey  (jiieen;  uiiil  the  Duke  bimi>eir  becauio  the  Turtiaof 
his  mm  schemes,  Wyatt'ft  insurrection^  almost  as  short-livcnl^  follotrod ;  and  llu 
hravc,  but  imprudent  leader,  with  Cobham,  Bret,  and  others,  were  alao  hnn^ 
hither.     As  he  came  to  the  wicket  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  Sir  John  Brid^  tooit 
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hiiu  Ijy  tlu!  roliiir,  uain^  many  violent  and  abusive oxprc»sions,  and  saying,  "Bui 
that  thi^  law  must  ya»n  tijxm  thci*,  I  iruuld  litick  thee  thruufrh  ivilh  my  dat;K^''''' 
"  To  the  which,"  Bays  Holinshwl,  "  Wyatt.  holdinf;  hie  arras  under  his  side,  wJ 
looking  grievously  with  a  prim  look  upon  the  lieutenant,  said,  *  It  is  no  mwlffj 
now,"  and  so  paKsed  on."  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  Tower,  with  lis  im* 
mense  circular  bastion,  its  striking-looking^  low  deep  gateway  and  iron-tootW 
portcullis,  is  very  unccrlain.  At  allevents  it  cannot  reft-r  to  incidents  ohhTtli»n 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  it  van  then  known  as  the  Garden  Tower.  Mr.  Uiil'"' 
thinks  it  may  jiossibly  be  so  called  from  the  death  of  the  eii;hth  £arl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  was  said  to  have  cmnniitted  suicide,  bnt  under  such  mystcwss 
circiim stances,  that  we  need  not  wonder  the  jiopnlar  idea  act  it  down  as  wii'  "^ 
the  "foul  and  midnight  murders"  that  have  hut  too  oUcn  stained  the  Tu^fff 
walla.  Treason,  in  connexion  with  Mary  Quoen  of  Scots,  was  his  allege<I  rrinc. 
Varimis  Tiicmoriala  of  persons  engaffcd  with  Wyatt  still  remain  in  the  Whit* 
Tower  and  in  the  Bcanchainp  Tower,  and  more  particularly,  in  the  latter,  of  tl* 
illustrious  victinia  his  ill-coiilrived  inovemont  was  the  indirect  means  orscBdioff 
Uiere.    The  Beauchamp  Tower  derives  its  name,  in  all  probability,  from  T6 
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[nc  Bcnuchamp.  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confinotl  in  the  state  prison  here  prior 
to  his  banishment  to  the  Islv  of  \tan  in  1397.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  asccntled 
liy  u  riiTuhu-  staircase ;  the  lower  story  is  now  used  as  the  officora'  mess-room. 
lln  this  apartment  there  arc  several  pointed  arched  recesses  originally  admitting 
light  into  it  from  narrow  cinhrasures,  lint  these  arc  now  hlm'ked  uii,  and  windows 
opened  in  another  part.  Tiie  walls  of  this  excceJingly  inlerrsling  ])laco  are 
almost  covered  with  inscriptions,  devices,  coats  of  arms,  and  autographs; 
of  whirh  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important. 

The  partakers  in   the  insurrection  in  the  north,  produced  by  the  religious 

alicy  of  Henry  VJ I  I.*s  government,  have  left  here  many  records  ofthu  failure  of 

their  attempt.     This  was  in  1357.     In  the  following  year,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 

.Henry  Pole  Lord  Montagu,  and  others,  were  convicted,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 

>f  Lord  Montagu's  brother.  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  of  what  was  called  treasonable 

correspondence  witli  the  famous  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  roused  all  the  King's 

vindictive  passions  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  the 

murder  oF  Sir  T.  More.    The  noblemen  wc  have  mentioned  were  executed  on 

^ower  Hill.     The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

^mentioned  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  kept  in  confinement  till   1541,  when,  en 

the  rising  of  a  new  comuiotion  in  Yorlishiro,  she  was  executed,  chiefly  on  the 

ground  of  holding  communication  with  hcv  son.  Cardinal  Polo.     Her  death  was 

almost  loo  shocliing  for  relation.     When  she  was  brought  to  the  scalToUl  erected 

on  thi;  fatal  Green,  she  refused  to  lay  her  head  on  llie  block,  steadfastly  declaring 

ihe  was  no  traitor,  and  the  executioner  actually  killed  her  as  he  followed  her 

'rounil  the  platfor.n.     The  miserable  heing  who  had  thus  been  the  means  of 

^shedding  his  brother's  and  niotliev's  blood  was  doomed  to  perpetual    iniprison- 

icnt  witlrin  the  Tower,  where  he  has  recorded  his  own  infamy  in  the  following 

'inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  Bcauchanip  Tower:  "Gcffryc  Poole,  15G2.*' 

^^    On  the  right  of  the  southern  recess  is  the  melancholy  inscvi]>tion  referred  to  in 

^Rhe  commencement  of  the  present  paper,  by  W.  T)Trcl.     Over  the  fireplace  is  a 

^■nious  memorial  of  the  Karl  of  Arundel,  whose  memory  was  so  veuoralcd  that  a 

l^latc  Duchess  of  the  TToward   family,  according  to  Pennant,  procured  his  skull, 

'      and,  having  had  it  enthftsed  in  gold,  kept  it  by  her  as  a  sacred  relic.     His  chief 

crhne  wiw  that  of  being  a  firm  Papist.     He  lingered  here  in  confinement  till  his 

death.     This  was  indeed  a  most  nnfortunale  family      Arundel  himself  told  the 

Queen,  that  his  great-grandfather,  his  gr.indfathcr.  and  his  father,  had  all  been 

attainted  without  being  traitors;  the  last  being  the  Uukc  of  Norfolk,  executed 

^by  Elizabeth  for  his  connexion  with  Mary  Queen  of  Smls.     Wc  now  reach  the 

Buiemorials  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  friends.     Near  the  middle   recess  is  a 

jiiecc  of  sculpture,  about  thirteen  inches  square,  representing  a  shield  within  an 

enriched  border  composed  of  roses,  slips  of  oak,  acornB.  foliage,  &c.     The  shield 

exhibits  a  lion,  and  a  bear  erect  grasping  a  ruggud  utaff,  and  beneath  are  the 

following  lines  :^ — 

"  Vou  Uiat  these  bcasU  ila  wHl  bclioM  and  seo 
May  (iprtn  wilh  ease  wlicrrf.irp  line  aisdc  they  lie, 
With  bordcrH  rWc  irlirrcin  [iIhtd  nmy  bi-  fiiuml*] 
BroUu-rs'  iiiiinos,  who  liftt  to  scarcli  ilic  i;roumJ." 

*  TJm  baaifHivu  tKing  iiicoRii>lri«>,  llii>  icmaiudcr  kt*  brai  rfini  luppliert  bjr  Mr.  Itukr> 
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The  sriilptnrwaa.MmBudlcy.  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northun. 
borland.  Lady  Jane  Grey's  uncle  ;  and  the  brothcra  referred  to,  funr  in  narahw, 
were  all  his  fellow- prisoners,  Aniliroac,  Robert,  Henry,  and  Lady  Jane's  liuiUad, 
Guilford.     Mr.  Bailey  in  part  cxjilains  the  enigma  thus:  the  rose,  for  AaU 
rote ;  the  oak-»])rigB  for  liob^rt,  rrt»m  Uobers.     I  n  another  part  of  the  room  ihe 
letters  I  A  N  E  appear  u])on  the  Trails,  which  Mr.  Bailey  attributes  to  the  hind  ij 
X.ord  Guilford;   but  in   the  changes  of  residence  which  roay  have  taken  [lUoc 
during  the  period  of  thi«  unfortunate  pair's  confinement  in  the  Tower,  ve  mcw 
improbability  in  the  circumstance  that  the  same  apartment  may  have  reraifd 
both  her  and  her  relatives,  though  at  difTerent  times,  witliiu  its  walls.    Tbw 
old  traditions  should  be  respvclud  bo  lung  as  no  decisive)  proof  of  their  want  of 
foundation  be  given.     At  the  time  of  I<urd  Guilford's  execution,  we  know,  frooi 
un  affecting  circumstance,  that  his  lady  was  not  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  bulii 
'*  Master  Partridge's  house ;"  where,  on  his  way  to  Tower  Hill,  bo  passed  !»■ 
neath  her  window  and  received  her-  last   tokens  of  remembrance.      She  llim 
prepared  hcrsetf  for  the  scene  in  which  she  was  to  be  chief  performer.     As  die 
was  about  to  pass  forth  to  the  Orcen,  she  beheld  the  headless  corse  of  her  bus* 
band  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  Chapel ;  but  she  was  anoL-d  against  all  that  could 
happen  to  her      "O   Guilford,  Guilford,'"  said  she,   "the  ante-past  is  not  w 
bitter  that  thou  hast  tasted,  and  which  I  shall  soon  taatc.  as  to  make  my  flefh 
tremble :  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  feast  of  which  we  shall  partake  this  day  in 
heaven  :"  and  so  she  went  onwards  to  the  grim  scaffold.     When  the  execntioaer 
would  have  assisted  to  disrobe  her,  she  desired  him  to  let  her  alone,  and  tumid 
to  her  two  gentlewomen,  who  took  off  the  necessary  attire.     He  then  desired  ber 
to  stand  on  the  straw,  which  she  did,  saying,  "  I  pray  you  dcspatrh  me  quieUj.' 
As  she  knelt,  she  inquired,  "  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  V  "Xoi 
madam,"  was  the  answer.     "Then,"  says  Holinshcd.   in  describing  one  of  tl* 
most  affecting  scenes  ever  witnessed,  "  she  tied  the  handkerchief  about  herejf^ 
»ni\, /''ding /or  the  hlock,  she  said,  '  Where  is  it  ?   where  is  it?'     Oneofti* 
slanders  by  guided  her  thereunto,  and  she  laid  down  her  head  upon  tbe  Mock, 
and  stretched  forth  her  body,  and  said.  '  l.ont.  into  thy   hands  I  commend  mf 
spirit.' "     Another  inhabitant  of  the  Beauchamp  Tuwcr,  confined  at  the  him 
period  and  fur  the  same  cause,  was  the  man  afl(;rwards  so  well  known  as  Etiiv 
bcth's  unworthy  favourite,  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  who  has  left  us,  as  a  meraoriil 
of  his  presence,  a  sculptured  oak-tree  with  aeorDs.  and  his  initials  "  R.  D." 
Robert  Dudley.     There  are  several  inscriptions  here  by  the  author  of  thuie 
golden   sentences  before   transcrib  d   in  our   preliminary    remarks,  C.  Baiily.  s 
Fleming,  or  Brabanter,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  devotion  ti»  tkc 
Queen  of  Scots.     He  was  the  medium  of  those  dangerous  communicatiomi  yi\aA 
passed  between  Mary,  the  Bishop  of  Rose,  and  Uidolfi  of  Florence,  the  Pojw'l 
agent,  respecting  the  attempts  then  making  to  induce  foreign  powers  lo  laU  "p 
arniK  against  Elizabeth,  i  le  was  racked  once  at  least,  without  effect ;  and  allhougk 
he  afterwards  offered  to  diacloao  all  he  knew  on  Lord  Bur^hlcv's  pn»mi«  tM 
he  should   l>c  liberated  without  stain  of  his  honour  nod  credit,  it  seemi  ten 
doubtful  whether  the  Bishop  of  Koss  himself,  the  party  in  danger,  might  lisff 
not  advised  him  to  do  so:  for,  ais  the  ambassador  of  Mary,  he  knew  Eliutct^ 
dared  not  punish  him  as  a  traitor,  and  tbe  ercnt  ptored  him  right.     XtW  a  l«o 
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^can'  confinement  in  Ibc  Tuwer  the  Bishop  was  set  at  Liberty,  fiiully ,  in  all 
irobability,  had  been  previously  discharged.  The  rcUgious  priiiuniTS  who  were 
so  numerous  in  Henrv's  and  Mary'»  reigns,  and  only  a  little  less  so  in  that  of  her 
successor,  have  left  many  memoriaU  of  their  sulFerings.  Near  Builly'ii  inscrip- 
tion is  the  roUowing:  "  1570.  loiiN.  stork,  doctor."  Thit>  individual  having 
offended  the  Protestants  by  his  zeal  during  the  period  of  Mary's  rule.  was.  in  the 
reign  of  Klizabeth.  treacherously  seized  at  Antwerp,  brought  over  to  England 
and  executed  at  Tower  Hill,  where  he  struggled  with  the  executioner  during  the 
last  and  most  r*^volting  parts  of  his  duty.    In  another  place  we  (icrccive  a  great  A 

I  upon  a  hell,  the  rebus  of  Dr.  Abel,  executed  in   1540  for  denying  the  King's 
luprcmacy.    On  the  wall  of  the  third  recess  we  read — 
I  "Tlionias  Mingti,  wliicti  lietli  lirrv  Klune, 

I  That  isuae  nould  from  tionce  bej;;uae. 

f  By  torture  strange  my  iruOi  was  iried, 

'  Yet  of  roy  liberty  deBtctl. 

"1S8).    Trohas  Miaoh." 
Mr.  Jardine  refers  to  this  case  in   his  work  on  Criminal  Torture.     It  appears 
hliagh  was  charged  with  Irttason,   and  the  persons  ap|>ointcd  to  examine  him 
crctly,  stated,  on  the  10th  of  March,  I5S1,  that  they  had  forborne  to  put  him 
Skevington's   iruns,  not  merely  because  the  presence  of  a  gaoler  would  be 
squired,   but  also  because  they  found  the  man  so  resolute,   as^  in  tlieir  opinion, 
pttle  would  be  wrung  uut  of  him  lAit  by  Hume  tharjicr  torture.     The  famous  irons 
icrv  mentioned  were  invented  by  Sir  William  Skevington,  lieutenant  of  the 
'ower.  during  the  reign  of  a  congenial  s}'irit,  lleury  VIII.,  and  acted  by  com. 
iressing  the  limbs  and  body  all  up  together.     Both  the  irons  uiid  tlie  rack  were 
ried  in  Miagh's  case,  and  pmbably  other  methods,  fur  the  word  "strange'*  in 
le  above  insrription  has  a  fearfully  extensive  meaning.     In  this  very  same  year, 
Alexander  Uriant,  a  seminary  priest,  being  throM-n  into  ihe  Tower,  not  only 
inderwent  the  ordinary  torture,  but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  was  specially 
wnished  for  two  whole  days  and  nights  by  famine,  till  he  ate  the  clay  out  of  the 
Palls,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the  roof.     The  use  of  the  Rats'  Dungeon  is 
Icn  referred  to  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  by  Catholic  writers,  in  connexion  with 
ic  sufferings  of  prisoners  of  that  persuasion.     This  i^as  a  cell  below  high-water 
lark.  and  quitu  dark.     When  the   tide  flowed,  innumerable  rats  poured  into  it 
>r  shelter  from  the  muddy  banks.     Who  can  conceive  even  the  extent  of  the 
>rror6  of  such  a  place?    Wc  quit  this  room  with  the  mention  of  the  inscription 
igncd   by  Edmunde  Poole,  and  by  A.  Poolo,  ITiGI,  which  records  the  captivity 
'  the  last  descendants  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  both  died  here.    They 
rere  tried  in  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth  for  conspiring  to  [dace  the  Queen  of 
:ota  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  to  obtain  for  the  older  brother,  Arthur,  the 
Itle  of  their  eminent  and  unfortunate  ancestor      The  upper  apartment,  with  its 
le  grated  wiudow   and   rough  oaken   planked  floor,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
prison  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  but,    in  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Kingston,  the 
teuteiiant.  to  Cromwell,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  had  told  her  she  should  be 
>laced  in  the  lod^rin;^  that  she  lay  in  at  her  coronation.     Well  might  the  poor 
lueeo  cry  out,  half  frenzied  at  euch  associations,  "  It  is  too  good  for  me.     Jesus 
iTC  morcy  upon  me!"  and  kneel  down,  weeping  apace,  and  in  the  same  sorrow 
ill  into  a  great  laughing,  as  it  is  recorded  she  did.     The  most  interesting  memo* 
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rial  of  tbis  chamber  of  the  Beaucliauifj  Tmvcr  is  a  ihield  of  uins  wiUilo  aciitU; 
and  various  ornaments,  sentences,  &c..  atUchuJ.  which  refer  to  Thomas  Salnu 
1632,  ■■  close  prisoner  8  numtlia,  3i  weeks,  221  (biyji,  537G  himra.*'  One  |*non 
yet  remains  to  l>c  mentionctl  in  connexion  with  Wjatt'a  attempt — ihi-  Priiura 
Elixabcth ;  who,  being  suspected  by  Mary  of  {»articipation.  was  brought  to  iLr 
Tower,  and  entered  it  by  the  same  mode  as  Wyalt  and  her  own  mother,  iK: 
Traitor's  Gale.  The  proud  heart  of  ELixahcth  was  sorely  tried.  At  Cftf 
she  refuttvd  to  land  there,  but  seeing-  force  would  bo  used,  she  cried  ont  inlig- 
nantty,  '*  Here  landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being'  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  ikw 
stairs;  and  heforc  thee,  O  God,  1  speak  it,  havini^  none  other  friend  than  thee." 
Proceeding  up  the  stepa,  she  suddenly  seated  herarlf,  and  being' prcasod  by  tk 
lieutenant  to  ri»e,  answered,  "Better  sit  hci-c  than  in  a  worse  plarc ;  for  OoJ 
knowctb,  and  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."  Sovereign*  have  had  provcr 
bially  short  memories,  otherwise  one  might  have  expected  tbetcrroTi  of  thattiint 
would  have  been  remembered  when  Elizalieth  was  queen. 
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Once  more  our  narrowing  space  warns  us  that  we  must  hurry  over  many  ta 
tcrs  of  the  deepest  iiitorcst  in  the  history  of  the  Tower- Prison  with  a  few  pam 
words  only.  Sucli  of  these  as  we  shall  have  no  other  opportunity  of  notieing.i 
connexion  with  some  locality,  wc  dismiss  first.  During  the  civil  war.  many  mi- 
nent  men,royaIiata,  parliamentarians,  and  republicans,  wore  confined  in  thcTovtr. 
We  may  instance  Sir  Johu  Eliot,  the  two  Hothams,  executed  for  treason,  iku 
witty  Henry  Marten,  Monk,  nnd  Strafford  and  Laud.  The  Utter,  in  his  V'ttirj, 
gave  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  period.  Amongst  other  mstte re  he 
mentions  his  being  searched  by  the  well-known  Prynne.    He  followed  his  fcflow- 
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eaptive  to  the  BcuiTuM  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  lOth  of  January,  1043.  Other 
remarkable  prisoners  were  I'^clton.  tho  auuiMiii  of  Lhc  Duke  of  Burkitii^hatn,  in  the 
tvl^n  uf  Charles  1. ;  Algernon  Sydney  and  I^rd  Wiltiaiii  RusbcH  in  the  rctfrTi  of 

t Charles  II.;  the  seven  liishojtn  in  the  reign  of  Jaiiics  II. ;  Lord  George  Gordon. 
Messrs.  Home  Tookc.Thclwall,  and  Hardy;  the  Cnto-strcet  conspirators,  &e.,8cc. 
In  our  paper  on  the  Palarx!  we  alluded  to  certain  rooms  in  tho  AVIiitc  Tower. 
The  smallest  of  these  is  a  plate  of  strange  aspect.  It  is  semicircular  in  form;  and 
lhc  roof,  something  like  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  is  of  the  most  unique  construction, 
ap|»parin^  at  first  {fiance  OS  if  made  of  lar';;e  stones  plarcd  longitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  rooin^  iitit  in  reality  rormcdof  Hat  atones  fixed  cd^wisc  in  a  deep 
bed  of  cement.  It  was  orig^inally  lighted  by  narrow  loopholes.  This  w.ts  the 
cage  of  the  bird  that  Prince  Henry  said  none  but  his  father,  .Tames  I,,  coiiM  have 
^kcpt  En  captivity,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  implicated  in  the  plot  set  on  foot 
^Bo  place  the  royally-descended  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne — a  Indy  who,  like  the 
"unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  seeins  to  have  been  the  victim  not  of  her  own  ambition 
but  of  that  of  her  partisans.  Aller  her  secret  marriage,  and  a  rariety  of  adven- 
tures as  melancholy  as  they  are  romantic  which  deprived  her  of  her  scnscrs,  she 
died  in  the  Tower  in  that  state  in  Ifil5.  Raleigh,  after  being  sentenced  to  death, 
was  left  to  pine  away  in  this  prison  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
his  famous  'History  of  the  World,' studied  chemistry,  and  in  many  ways  added  to 
bis  already  rave  amount  of  knoviledge.  His  release,  (he  failure  of  his  Guiana 
expedition,  and  sul>iiei|uent  recommittal  and  cxccutiou  on  the  old  sentvncr,  arc 
well  known.  During  the  last  niglit  he  spent  in  this  room,  or  in  the  world,  he 
wrote  on  a  blank  leaf  of  hia  Bible  :— 

"  Even  eui'li  ift  'I'iuiv,  that  l&k('»  on  trust 
I  Our  youth,  our  juY»,  our  all  hi;  Iirvc, 

I  And  pays  ub  biiL  nilh  a^fo  xiid  dust; 

Wild  ill  llic  dark  nitd  sitriit  grave, 
M'licn  wc  Itavo  wanJorcd  nil  our  n'lys, 
Sliula  up  Uie  «toiy  of  our  rtnysJ" 

The  chiefmcinorial  of  the  Lieutenant's  Lodgings  refers  also  to  the  reign  or  James. 
In  a  nHim  on  the  second  floor  of  that  building  are  some  rude  paintings,  a  bust  of 
the  king,  and  a  mumimental  record  of  the  names  of  the  rcniarltuble  body  of  men 
who  were  there  examinwl,  the  Gunpowder  Conspirators.  The  monument  is  of 
differently  coloured  marbles,  and  gives  au  account  of  the  conspiracy,  the  names  of 
the  actors,  and  of  the  commifisioncrs  who  examined  them,  &c.  We  pass  now  to 
tlie  conclusion,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter. 

This  most  interesting  building  was,  in  old  times,  splrndidiy  decorated  by  the 
pious  liberality  of  the  different  monart-hs,  who  frequcnllj-  pcrfurmed  their  orisons 
within  its  walls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  thcic  were  stalls  for  the 
King  and  Queen,  a  chancel  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  ;uiothcr  to  St.  Mary.  It 
was  also  adorned  with  a  fine  cross,  images  of  sainta.  jiaintings  on  the  walls,  and 
stained  glass  in  the  windows;  this  may  give  some  idea  of  the  alterations  the 
ehapel  has  undergone.  But  it  is  not  fVom  such  perishable  aoarccs  tho  place 
derives  its  surpassing  interest.  Beneath  that  altar,  unmarked  by  any  risible 
memorial,  lies  the  innocent  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her  equally  guiltless  hrotlicr  Lord 
Kurhfurd,  side  by  side  with  the  guilty  Catherine  Howard,  and  her  infamous 
pander.  Lady  Kochford.      There  too  lie  tho  venerable  Countftsa  o?  ^aJivfcXiAas-i, 
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thf>  'ut  of  the  Plantagcnets  in  whfwe  vuins  ran  their  unmixed  blood ;  and  Ct 
wcU,  the  great  su^cster  and  accompliBhcr  of  Henry's  religious  poltcy. 
■ame  8|iot  contain*  ihc  ashes  of  two  brothers,  Ixuh  beheaded,  and  one  by 
warrant  of  the  other;  the  two  Soj-mours,  the  Admiral  Thomas,  and  the  I* 
ICdward.    Near  thvni  wo  fmd  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (whose  royal  mistrcn 
never  furgivc  the  wooing  of  any  one  but  herself,  much  less  her  beautiful  oousii 
thu  Duke's  son,  tlic  pious  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  his  long  cuniinemnit; 
Hubert  Devi'rcux,  T^liKabeth's  handsome  favourite.     Turning  our  eyes  towi 
the  Comnmniun  Table,  we  behold  tlie  last  ri!sting-i>lHrc  of  the  l^uke  of 
mouth.     His  courage  was  severely  taxed  during  hts  latest  hours.     The  King '. 
ancle  garc  him   audience,  when  the    hopes  that  must  havo   bcon  thus  tai| 
ended  in  the  unhappy  prisoner's  dismissal  with  insult ;  from   that  momeot, 
over,  Monmouth  steeled  his  heart;  and  not  even  the  frightful  eireunislBncvx^] 
death  could  Hhake  his  fortitude.      The   executioner    struck   so    feebly    that 
Duke  loiiked  him  reproachfully  in  the  fare,  when  the  horror'Strickcn  inan 
ftgtiin  and  again  withi>ut  success,  and  at  last  threw  down  the  axe  in  des|iair:— 1 
uhfriff  was  obliged  to  compel   hiui  to  make  a  fifth  and  more  successful  aUci 
Under    the  gallery,   near    the    richly    decorated   altar-tomb    of    Sir    Bit 
Choluiondeley,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden  Field,  were  buried    tho  hi^t 
bodies  of  the  Karls  of  Kiimamut-k  and  Balmcrino,  and  the  treacherous  and 
fligate  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  all  of  whom   pcri4>c<l  for  their  participation  in 
Scottish  rebellion  of  17*15.     Finally,  Sir  Thomas  More  and   Bishop   F 
two  more  names  to  tliis  long  list  of  the  illustrious  ineitiories  of  St-  Feu 
in  the  Tower. 
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IXLI.— T  HE    T  O  W  E  R.— No.  4. 
OOaailuucd  trout  No.  XL.) 
The  Arsenal  and  Fortrlm. 

ScARCELT  a  hundre<l  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  lonj^  and  lofty  range 

■of  buildings — which  now  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  Tuwer  Hill 
^ch  a  niL'lancholy  picture  of  roollcss  walls  and  "  wmdow'd  raggednes*"' — opened 
wide  its  doors  to  admit  the  briUiant  astivniblage  which  came  tliithcr  to  ci-lubratc 
the  final  completion  of  the  edifice.     Amid  the  clang  of  martial  mu&lc,  and  the 
jplc's  shouts  of  welcome,  the  great  defender  of  Protestantism,  the  able  warrior 
id  atatcsman  who  had  so  recently  exchanged  his  principality  and  stadtholdership 
>r  the  British  monarchy,  William  III.  and   his  Queen,  Mary,  passed  up  the 
lacious  staircase  to  the  magnificent  banquet  that  awaited  them  in  a  still  more 
magnificent  room.     This  was  a  scene  calculated  to  arouse  a  long  train  of  asso* 
ciations  in  the   King's  mind.     Whilst  ethers    looked  only  on  the    picturestjue 
fcAtures  of  the  festivity,  the  military  decorations  of  the  place,  the  splendid  dnrtttes 
the  guests,  and  the  white  gloves  and  aprons  of  the  attending  workmen  and 
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labourers,  the  badges  of  tlicir  maaotiic  rmtcmity,  he  remembered  Uul  the 
who  was  now  wandering  through  Europe,  Bceking  to  recover  by  furcc  the  noti 
he  had  lust  by  his  jjolicy,  had  laid  the  fuundatioii  uf  the  e^lificc  in  which  he,  Um 
more  Tortunate,  sat.  Cold,  too,  as  his  teiupcratncnt  might  be.  it  is  hardly  in  notiii 
to  suppose  that  tho  memories  of  the  entire  locality  swept  across  his  mind  wiitiini 
some  quielcenrng  of  the  hlood  in  his  veins  at  fiiidinfr  liimsclf,  a  fbretg;ner,  intlua 
ancient  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  surrounded  by  eminent  Englialmn 
of  all  parties,  whose  presence  he  might  justly  have  looked  apoa  as  rcprcsenialJii 
of  the  national  desire  to  honour  him  as  the  king  of  the  national  choice,  fiutx 
still  deeper  emotion  was  no  doubt  awakened  by  the  sceue.  The  Tower.  th» 
Arsenal,  nnd  the  cheerful  faces  around,  \verc  types  that  it  rci|uired  no  poetiot 
nature  to  feel  of  the  warfare  he  had  so  long  waged  for  the  mainteminrc  oftlur 
religion  which  it  seemed  the  object  of  his  life  to  promote,  and  the  evcnunl 
success  of  which  he  must  now  have  felt  was  assured  to  him,  by  the  miglitj 
increase  of  power  and  influence  which  he  nhtaiiied  when  the  British  sceptre  wi 
placed  in  his  hands.  The  scene,  we  repeat,  here  mentioned,  look  place  l«1  « 
century  and  a  half  ago,     Well  7nay  the  poet  sing — 

"  Whftl  great  rvcnls  from  litlte  csubcs spring!"' 

A  workman  overlooks  a  few  Hvc  embers  in  a  stove  on  tearing  it  for  the  night. «r 
a  spark  ignites  the  soot  in  its  flue,  and  suddenly  not  only  is  this  banquettttigroum 
changed  into  the  dreary-looking  ruin  before  mentioned,  but  the  fate  of  tht  coUn' 
Tower,  its  chapel,  its  conncil-voom,  its  prison  memorials,  its  records,  its  ipjJw, 
are  all  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy.  The  event  of  the  night  of  Salurdnj  ih' 
^'Oth  day  of  October,  1841,  was  indeed  of  no  ordinary  moment.  The  8ent»i»'i » 
warning  musket,  the  sudden  sounding  of  bugles,  the  prolonged  ruU  <^  dnint. 
and  the  hurrying  of  the  startled  soldiers  of  the  garrison  into  their  rfSfiecln' 
nnilis.  which  fuUiiwed  tlie  firat  alarm  of  danger,  never  announced  in  the  Tomf 
the  [ircBcnce  of  a  more  dangerous  enemy.  Scarcely  had  the  flamett  {>asscd  Irou 
the  Tower  where  they  were  first  seen,  into  the  Armoury  wherein  William  W 
been  feasted,  and  liegnn  to  appear  through  the  windows  opening  u|iun  thd 
great  area,  endeavouring  to  snatch  as  it  were  into  its  embraces  the  White  Toiwr 
immediately  opposite,  before  it  was  remembered  that  immense  ({uautitics  of  gsc* 
powder  were  stored  in  that  tower.  The  scene  at  that  moment  presented  were  t 
subject  for  no  common  pencil.  The  dark  night  so  terribly  illuntinatcd  by  lhegtc4 
central  body  of  lire;  the  gushes  of  flames  darting  ut  intervals  through  the  nwrc 
distant  windows;  here  the  kcejwrs  of  the  priceless  crowns,  orbs,  and  8ceptn»B( 
the  Regalia,  bearing  them  oft',  little  heeding  in  what  manner,  to  a  mow  dirtut 
part  of  the  Tower;  there  the  train  of  soldiers  hastening  to  throw  into  the  inoottk 
latent  miBchief.  which  needed  but  the  touch  of  the  smallest  spark  to  sweep  tfcp 
Tower  and  all  its  inhabitants  into  indistinguishable  ruin;  lastly,  tho  ten  tf 
human  faces  on  tho  neighbouring  hill;  the  anxious  crowd  at  tho  entt*iM^ 
clamouring  for  admittance  to  their  fricnJs  and  relatives,  and  the  solitary  sentinH 
with  his  even  tread  mari^hing  to  and  fro,  as  though  nothing  hul  thttl  could  cwiceni 
him,  whatever  might  he  passing  nround,  A  few  days  and  how  atriking  a  cobIw* 
to  this  scene  appears  in  the  same  place.  All  is  cold,  dark,  and  dreary  :  the  •iH' 
■till  stand,  but  no  longer  shut  out  the  November  storm.   The  beautiful  sculplnw 


e  Koyal  Anr-s)  |»Iftccd  by  Gibbons  over  the  main  entrance  is  forlunalcly 
rcsorvfil  uiiinjurcJ.  Within,  one  vast  heap  ofrharreU  cannons,  muskets,  swords, 
10  wreck  of  the  late  beautiful  Armoury,  is  seen,  with  Iierc  and  tliero  some  welt- 
nown  trophy — the  huge  mortar  used  by  William  soon  after  hia  visit  here,  at  tho 

ege  of  Naraur,  the  famous  Camperduwn  anchor,  or  a  Waterloo   field-piece 

Tojcctin^  frutn  the  nxaas,  us  if  to  sutiitry  the  anxious  inquiici' that  they  at  Iciisl 
wore  ?afc.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  much  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  such  a  calamity  having  happened,  so  few  of  thoKt-  historical  meinc- 
, rials  which  constitute  the  great  wealth  of  the  Tower  have  been  involved  in  it. 
Bt  hoa  altio  done  what  pcrha|^>s  no  other  influence  could  have  accomplished  in  ila 
■lead, — ^cidiaDccd  our  appreciation  of  Ihuse  memorials,  and  wc  may  hope  thus 
eparcd  the  way  for  mcasurca  that  shall  insure  their  permanent  Bafety.  If  so. 
■e  nation  will  hardly  begrudge  the  losa  its  has  experienced.  Before  wc  inquire 
'hat  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  loss,  it  may  be  useful  to  glauce  back  at 
c  history  of  the  ^Vrsenal,  of  which  the  great  storehouse,  lately  deslroyed, 
constituted  tht;  ])rincipal  modern  feature. 

^  The  use  of  the  Tower  as  an  arsenal  would  of  course  naturally  follow  iCacccu- 

^MUion  OS  the  chief  place  of  kingly  residence;  and  the  same  security  which  the 

Tower  promised  whenever  necessary  to  the  royal  person,  would  be  equally  desired 

b)r  that  important  pail  of  the  royal  property  iu  the  middle  ages,  his  military 

Stores.     The  first  mention  of  matters  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  reign  of  John, 

when  Gcofl'rey  de  Mandeviilc,  being  commanded  to  surrender  the  Tower  to  the 

lArehdeaeon  of  Durham,  special  attention  Is  directed  to  tho  "arms  and  olJior 

^orcs.'*     The  nature  of  such  stures  appears  in  the  following  reign,  in  a  mandate 

issued  to  the  An-hdeacon  of  Durham,  to  transmit  to  the  Tower  "  twenty-six  suilii  of 

armour,  6ve  iron  cuirasses,  one  iron  collar,  three  pairs  of  inm  fetters,  and  nine 

iron  helmets.''  which  had  been  left  in  his  charge,    In  subsequent  notices  referring 

to  this  and  the  following  century,  wc  fmd  mentioned  coat-armours,  great  engines. 

supposed  to  be  battering- rams,  cspringalls,  quarrells,  hauberks,  lances,  aiblasta^ 

bows,  arrows,  and  bow-strings.     There  were  painted  and  plain  bows,  the  prici;  of 

the  former  being  eighteen  pence,  of  the  latter  a  shilling.     The  arrows  were  a 

shilling  per  sheaf.     But  the  most  interesting  document  wc  possess  in  connexion 

ith  the  ancient  Arsenal,  is  an  inventory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  from  \vhicb 

e  transcribe  a  few  "  items.' 

"  First,  eight  swonls,  and  a  long  blade  of  a  sword  made  in  waftcrs  (Llnit  is,  with 
c  flat  of  the  blade  placed  in  the  usual  direction  of  the  edge,  so  as  to  strike  or 
aft  the  wind  at  every  blow),  some  greater  and  some  smaller,  for  to  leain  tho 
King  to  play  in  his  tender  age. 

h  "  Item  ;  a  little  harness  (or  suit  of  armour)  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  made  for 
rtie  King,  or  [before]  that  he  went  over  the  sea,  garnished  with  gold,"  Sec.  A 
great  number  of  hanners  of  satin  woven  with  the  arms  of  England  mu\  France 
or  of  St.  George,  banners  of  the  Trinity,  banners  of  Our  Lady,  with  pennons  and 
feathers,  arc  mentioni-d,  with  the  accompanying  marginal  memorandum  that  most 
of  them  had  been  yscd  at  the  interment  of  the  '■  three  queens,  tliat  is  to  say, 
Queen  Kathcrinc,  the  Queen  of  France,  and  Queen  Johan."'  and  of  ''my  lord  qf 
Bedford,  and  my  lady  his  wife,"  and  ihiit  dio  pennons  wore  "set  about  the 
^eaisc^  of  theui,  and  where  that  it  liked  him  that  had  the  r^lc  thereof.'* 
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"Item  ;  three  little  co«l-armoure,  which  be  the  sergeant**  fee  of  the  am<  _ 
and  BO  delivered  by  the  Kintf's  commandment  to  him  because  that  thej  were  to 
little^  and  will  serve  no  man,  for  they  were  made  for  him  when  he  was  hot  ktcii 
jean  of  age."  Some  filly  standards  of  worsted,  with  the  arms  of  EngUnd  asd 
France,  or  France  only  (the  latter  no  doubt  trophies  of  many  a  "  well-ftmghiwi 
field"),  are  next  mentioned,  with  the  aceomyianying  curious  olwcrvation,  "lie 
which  standards  be  worn  and  spended  in  carrying  of  the  King's  harness  in  ud 
out  into  his  chamber  for  default  of  their  stuifs/'  Wc  have  here  an  amniiiig 
exhibition  of  the  eronomy  of  the  King's  household !  Annexed  to  the  list  of 
certain  quantities  of  coarse  red  silk,  and  red  velvet,  four  gross  of  points,  and  n 
arming  nails,  is  the  observation,  "  all  expended,  and  much  more,  to  one  of  lb» 
King's  harness."  Among  the  other  miscellaneous  articles  noticed  in  the  infla- 
tory, are  old  jousting  saddles  painted  of  divers  wurks  ;  other  saddles  of  diffeiait 
Icinda,  broken,  and  "old  great  coffers  bound  with  iron,  and  lacking  keys,  which 
were  east  out  of  an  old  house  in  the  Tower  of  London,"  because  "the;?  would 
acrre  for  nothing."  The  writer  must  have  licen  some  sly,  satirical  humonnil, 
who  having  been  called  to  account  probably  for  things  he  looked  upon  as  of  liuie 
moment,  or  as  stray  waifs  that  shoiili!  be  left  to  his  own  proper  use  and  adpM- 
tage,  revenged  himself  in  the  only  safe  way.  He  appears  determined  to  w)cj 
hia  joke  whatever  becomes  of  the  pert^uisite.  The  last  item  we  shall  quote  seatt 
to  us  peculiarly  rich.  It  refers  to  "  one  boK-staff,  ttorm-eaten,  detivtreti  by  th 
King's  commandment  to  my  lord  of  Gloucester y  vhen  Aewcnt  over  to  Calaii." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  inventory  was  taken  of  the  stores  and  babift 
ments  of  war  in  the  different  arsenals  of  the  kingdom,  the  manuscript  of  wlm^i 
in  the  posseasion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  We  there  find  reference  to  bi-' 
gandines,  or  military  jackets,  the  sleevesof  some  of  which  were  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  others  with  bUtc  satin  ;  targets,  with  small  gun-barrels  projecting  fwra 
the  centre  instead  of  boss  and  spiVc  ;  (in  one  case  a  single  target  having  tvcntr 
of  these  "  guns ;")  "  a  target  of  the  shell  of  tortoise ;"  barbs  of  steel  fyr  hoi**. 
graven  and  enamelled  blue;  pole-axes  with  gun- barrels  in  the  end;  gilt  pole- 
axes,  with  the  handles  or  staves  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  fringed  wlb 
"silk  of  gold  ;"  great  and  little  "holly-water  sprincles  ;'*  which,  according  to  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick.  were  staves  with  large  cylindrical  heads,  and  a  spear  {lointstikf 
extremity,  Stc.  Wc  shall  only  add  to  these  particulars  that,  in  the  time  of  Eliw- 
beth,  the  Arsenal  still  included  a  large  store  of  the  popular  old  English  wcai«H» 
There  were,  fur  instance,  above  eight  thousand  bows,  with  staves  and  bowstiia^ 
for  six  thousand  more,  fourteen  thousand  sheaves  of  arrows,  also  a  considnsUc 
quantity  of  cross-bows,  "  slur-bows,"  and  "  long-lK)w  arrows  for  fire-works." 

The  names  of  many  of  the  former  officers  of  the  Tower,  Uke  those  of  tb«  Di- 
merous old  weapons  we  have  mentioned,  belong  to  u  period,  and  a  syslcin  wlif'' 
have  entirely  passed  away.  There  was  the  Balistarius.  or  keeper  and  provT^f 
of  cross-bows,  whose  income  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  was  a  shilling  aday,  u 
which  were  added  yearly  a  doublet  and  aurcoat  furred  with  lambskin,  and  tiVf" 
ancc  for  three  servants.  The  AttiUator  BaliKtarum  had  tlie  duty  impoicdo 
him  of  providing  harness  and  other  accoutrements  for  Iho  eross-bowa.  He 
ccived  sevcnpencc  halfpenny  a  day,  and  a  robe  once  a  year.  The  Bowyer 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  provision  of  the  ordinary  long-bow ;  and  the  F 
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ith  all  that  pertained  to  the  arroirB  required  for  them.  Lutly,  the  Galeater 
tended  to  that  important  port  of  every  complete  suit  of  armour  tlic  helmet,  or 
ead-picce;  whilat  the  Armourer  took  the  remainder  under  his  management.  All 
these  officers  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TV.,  sulwrdinate  to  the  Master  of  the 
ing*8  Ordnance.  A  Master- General  remains  still  at  the  head  of  the  cstahlish- 
ment,  which  we  need  scarcely  say  is  the  cliief  AriteDal  of  the  empire,  from  which 
i£hue  all  orders  of  direction  for  the  disposal  of  military  stores.  Beside  the  largo 
milding  opposite  the  southern  side  of  the  White  Tower  and  the  Great  Store- 
louse,  or  its  site,  the  Ordnance  Oflico  occupies  various  places  as  store-rooms, 
Deluding  the  large  rooms  extending  below  ihe  Council  Chamber,  which  require 
lo  further  notice. 

The  Great  Storehouse  consisted  of  three  stories,  the  lowest  called  the  Train  of 
Ijtillery,  the  second  the  Small  Arms  Annoury,  the  third  the  Tent  Room.     The 
luUdiog  measured  343  feet  in  length  and  60  in  width.     The  Train  of  Artillery 
fOB  so  ealled  from  its  having  been  at  firet  used  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  field- 
Heces  intended  for  actual  service ;  but  many  years  ago  these  were  all  removed  to 
Woolwich,  and  the  place  chiefly  devoted  to  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  such 
instruments  or  trophies  of  warfare  as  possessed  some  more  than  common  interest- 
Wherever  the  visitor  directed  his  eyes,  he  beheld  piece*  of  ordnance,  of  all  shspcs, 
ics,  and  periods,  every  one  of  which  recalled  to  the  mind  some  one  or  other  of 
e  great  events  of  our  naval  or.military  history.      As  he  passed  along  towards 
c  right  he  beheld  a  large  iron  gun  on  its  carriage,  both  decayed,  and  covered 
Ih  marine  products.      That  was  one  of  the  cannons  of  the  Hoyal  George, 
hieh  "  went  down  "  with  brave  Admiral  Kempenfeldt.  and  was  recovered  Crom 


[Ona  traai  tlw  Bojil  Otvigt.'] 


c  wreck  in  1834.  Glancing  as  he  passed  at  the  singularly  long  and  email  brass 
(altesc  cannon,  measuring  above  seventeen  feet  in  length,  though  only  in 
echnical  language  a  seven-pounder,  and  another  strange- looking  piece  of  the 
Pcign  of  Charles  II..  his  attention  was  next  arrested  by  two  very  elegant  and 
arge  brass  pieces  taken  from  the  walls  of  Vigo  about  ITOI.  On  the  breeches 
Were  finely  carved  lions  couchant,  and  near  the  muzzles  of  each  an  effigy  of  St. 
JBarbara.  to  whom  they  had  been  dedicated.  Among  the  other  noticeable  pieces 
(Were  two  beautiful  brasa  lichomes,  taken  from  a  Turkish  frigate,  but  manufactured 
n  St.  Pelcrsburgh;  two  one  pounder  brass  guns  mounted,  and  most  elaborately 
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i-jirvcil  and  decorated,  a  iircttent  from  the  Karl  of  Glouccuter  to  the  short- 
of  Queen  Anno;  two  brass  murtars  of  immciist;  weight  tvikvn  at  Chcrlxwr^. is 
!758,  by  Admiral  Howe;  a  similar  engine,  constructed  to  throw  mne  shclk  4 
onc-c,  which  was  used  at  the  great  dis|iia_v  of  fireworks  Jti  1748  to  throw  hallaoo 
uj»  into  the  air ;  and  a  rcrj  inltTCsting  specimen  of  (lie  casting  of  the  first  Janw'g 
reign,  consisting  of  ten  small  brass  pieces  mounted,  which  were  presented  to 
Prince  Charles,  then  a  boy,  by  the  brass-founders  of  I»ndoTi,  for  the  purpoKof 
assisting  him  in  his  military  studies.      The  range  on  the  led  of  the  cntraonc 
possessed  attraction  of  a  still  higher  character ;  consisting  of  pieces  of  ordnBitrc 
not  only  interesting  separately,  but  Tyrming  in  the  whole  a  kind  of  visible  heton 
of  the  mantifaeture  of  these  dcstructire  implements,  commencing  with  a  wroo^hi- 
iron  piece  of  the  time  of  Henry  V..  with  the  date  1422,  and  ending  with  a  nag- 
niHccnt-lnoking  forty-two-pounder  of  the  finest  brass,  sixteen  feet  long,  which  «u 
brought  from  Java  in  1^1 1.     An  inscription  on  it  in  the  Persian  langnagc  vu 
thus  translated  by  the  Karl  of  Munster :  *'  The  work  of  the  Sultan  Ranafa  Aebmcl 
Medigem-cd-Deen,  of  the  country  of  Palcmbang  the  Sacred,  on  which  be  peace; 
1 183  of  the  llcgira,"  (1769). — Among  the  remainder  of  the  cannons  which  fonn 
this  very  interesting  scries  wc  may  notice  an  octagon-shaiwd  brass  piece,  nml  a 
brass  piece   with   seven   horca.  both   of  Henry   VIII. '«    time;    on  exqniatL!| 
diToratcd  cannon,  maniirnctnrrd  for  James  I.'s  accomplished  son,  Prince  Honiyd 
and  a  brass  five-jxiunder  with  ihrcc  bores,  takcu  by  Marlborough  at  the  lottli 
of  Ramillies.     On  a  raised  platform  in  another  part  of  the  place  stood  a  nrliljl 
ia,rrc<l    and    gilded    carriage.   ealieJ    the   Drum    Major's    Chariot   of  Stutc 
Occasinnally  uucd  in  processions,.  &c.     A  grate  placed  in  a  recess,  for  the  h< 
of  shot;  a  curious  machine,  soinelhinglike  a  chc^Tiux-ile-frizc,  constructed  alLptt] 
for  the  defence  of  narrow  passes  or  breaches;  and  a  curious  wooden  gun  aretlKW 
only  other  articles  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  notice.    The  gun.appropruleli 
named  Policy,  was  one  of  those  used   at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  in  IM-i,  hj  the 
Duke  of  Suflblk,  to  dtceive  the  governor  into  the  belief  that  the  English  anny 
Was  fully  prepared  with  artillery  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.    Aided  by  ll* 
cowardice  of  the  governor,  the  stratagem  was  successful,  and  Boulogne  given. 
up,  contrary  to  tlu;  wishes  of  many  of  iU  giUlant  citizens. 

The  stranger  looking  in  at  the  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  now»c« 
opposite  lo  him  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Staircase,  which  wm  considered  oot 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  formed  in  effect  one  magnificent  trophy  of  Engliit 
bravery  atul  Hkill  in  aliuust  every  part  of  the  world,  consisting  of  an  cmlica 
variety  of  wcii|tonb  and  iiruis  both  uiicicul  and  modern.  The  upright  picwsc^ 
i-iiiinon  from  Waterloo,  seen  in  the  background  uf  the  following  engraving.  nnVj 
we  believe,  the  only  remains. 

The  Small  Arms  Armoury,  the  scone  of  the  banquet  before  mentioned,  vrs 
perhajts  unit|ue  in  iiw  peculiar  magnificence.  Tin-  reader  will  remember  it* 
immense  length  of  the  room  :  aa  to  its  other  features,  let  him  picture  to  hiniKl' 
this  great  mom,  lighted  on  each  side  by  a  close  range  ofwindows.^-having  rick* 
extending  down  also  on  each  side,  and  others  across,  for  the  support  of  the  I-'iOiPw 
stand  of  arms  kept  I'cady  for  ininu-diatc  service, — having,  further,  four  coluaw 
about  the  centre,  and  a  rirh-looking  cornice  round  the  ceiling.  I*t  him  further  in*' 
ginc  the  entire  walls,  pillars,  cornice,  and  ceiling  decorated  with  pistols,  cuincc* 
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?r(]s,  carbines,  &c.,  arranged  iu  mimifoid,  curJuiis.  and  g'cncrally  beautiful 
fomis,  nu  twu  coiiipHrliiU'iiLii  being;  alike.  Siieli  would  be  a  general  idea  uf  tliu 
imprcsEiui)  made  oit  the  mind  of  the  visitor  by  the  first  ^limpBC  of  the  Small 
Arms  vVrrooury.  The  ooUiinna  were  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  were  formed 
chiefly  with  pike*  of  the  reign  of  Charlrn  II.  Around  them  were  pistols  twining 
n|iward<;  in  a  serpentine  direction.  Upon  the  ceiling  was  a  large  carved  and 
gilded  omaiiient  derurntcd  in  a  similar  manner.  But  the  cornice  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  moat  intcieiiting  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  room.  This  was  composed 
of  drums,  breastplates  of  old  armour,  pistols,  and  other  iveajionb  arrangetl  id  the 
naaner  hore  showu 


[ConiM  9l  ib(  Saoll  Ana*  Anu-vij,] 

Tho  Dru  hat)  spared  uui:  article  in  this  room,  and  that  not  the  least  valuable  of 
its  contents,  the  Maltese  gun  tvhieh  was  placed  in  it.  This  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
at  Malta  in  17*JS,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  French  Directory  in  the  Crigale  La 
•Sensible.  The  latter  was  cnptuved  on  its  way  by  Captain  Foote,  of  the  Sea-horse 
Trigalc,  with  tho  eight  banners  which  recently  liuni^  over  it  in  the  Armoury.  This 
bi-autiful  piece  is  of  mixed  nuLal,.  resi'inbling  gold,  and  bears  a.  representation, 
in  Vias-rclicfj  of  the  head  of  n  Grand  Masler  of  Malta,  oiipixirled  by  two  genii. 

■t  is  also  richly  decorated  all  over  with  eagles  and  other  ornamental  figure*. 

^"hc  carriage,  of  woodj  has  a  very  strilcing  ^.ppraroncc,  having  carved  figures  of 
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two  Furic«,  one  arm  o(  each  entwined  together  and  grasping'  a  anake,  and  ;Ik 
other  a  blazing  torch.  The  nave  of  the  wheel  rcpresenis  the  sun,  the  spolo  bii 
rays-  The  date  is  1773.  Another  reiireaentation  of  the  Bun  occurred  netr  i)k 
door,  where  on  the  one  fthc  cast)  side  he  was  exhibited  in  hia  rise,  and  ua  Urn 
other  in  his  decline.  Around  were  chccqucred  frames  of  bnwt-handicd  luuigm. 
Among  the  mitict-lUneous  historical  memorial*  were  the  arms  taken  froa  Sit 
William  Perkins  and  his  associates,  executed  for  their  inLi-nded  ussassination  rf 
the  founder  of  this  room  ;  those  taken  from  the  Scotch  adherents  of  the  Pretfodir 
in  1715;  and  the  two  swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice  carried  before  the  Prctcftdn 
himself,  when  he  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland  in  that  year.  The  miscellaneous  onv- 
tnents  of  the  place  arc  beyond  cnutncration.  Among  them  were  a  pair  of  pta 
fui-med  uf  halberds,  attached  to  an  arch  oumpoHed  of  pistols;  flounces  and  forlw- 
lows,  such  as  onr  great -grand  mothers  won?,  of  carbines;  and  a  figure  of  Jupiter 
riding  in  a  fiery  chariot,  dran-n  by  eagles,  and  holding  his  thunderbolt  rudy  in 
his  hand,  decorated  vith  ancient  bayonets  and  military  fans  A  Medusa's  be*i 
with  its  snaky  tresses,  a  figure  of  a  Hydra  with  seven  heads,  an  organ  (of  an*- 
quetoons  with  brass  barrels),  stars,  church  windows,  &c.  &c..  also  added  to  tk 
picturescjuc  character  of  the  place. 


As  a  fortress,  the  Tower,  through  all  the  changes  of  dynasties,  or  of  the  minis- 
tcra  who  have  bo  often  made  and  marred  dynasties,  has  ever  been  a  place  of  lb* 
highest  importance.  To  possess  the  Tower  was  to  a  great  extent  to  potso 
London;  and  a  thousand  wiles  of  policy  have  been  tried  to  that  end  in  the  m«nf 
domestic  bmils  and  wars  that  characterise  our  histor)'.  even  down  to  the  period  of 
Charles  and  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  have  bolder  attempts  been  wanting,  tboujk 
certainly  no  very  extraordinary  exploits  of  this  kind  grace  the  Tower  biitoij'. 
1'he  first  Constable  of  the  Tower,  as  its  chief  governor  is  still  called.  wasGeoffrey 
dc  Mandeville,  who  received  the  hereditary  appointment  from  William  tboC'os* 
(]ucrur  in  reward  fur  his  great  services  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  was  dnhnf 
the  Constableship  of  a  descendant  of  this  brave  warrior,  of  the  same  name,  ditt 
wc  find  the  first  notice  of  the  Tower  being  besieged.  The  attacking  fMirty  consiitcd 
of  citizens  of  London,  who  endeavoured  to  seize  it  for  Stephen,  but  withoul 
success.  Mandcville's  subsequent  history  is  curious.  He  was  taken  prisoner  it 
St.  Albans  in  I I4IJ,  and  compelled  to  suiTcndcr  the  Tower.  From  that  lime  be 
supported  himself  by  rapine  and  plunder,  though  on  so  large  a  scale,  tlikt,lilc 
other  noble  adventurers,  he  would  perhaps  have  objected  to  the  propriety  of  bik^ 
epithets.  Whilst  attacking  the  royal  castle  at  Burwell.  his  brain  was  pierced  by 
an  arrow.  Having  been  excom  muni  rated  by  the  Pope,  his  followers  were  afiiiil 
to  bury  him  in  the  usual  manner.  At  last  some  Knights  Templars  removed  tbe 
body  to  the  Temple,  London,  and  there  suspended  it  in  a  leaden  coffin  from  a  tm 
in  their  garden;  thus  for  the  time  avoiding  direct  opposition  to  the  VatiMn; 
whilst,  with  covert  satire,  which  some  of  the  less  orthodox  Knights  no  donU 
>reUshed  amazingly,  they  made  the  proscribed  of  the  Church  apjioar  only  the 
^nearer  to  n<;aven.  During  the  absencL'  of  the  Lion  Heart  from  England,  LoD(f 
champ.  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  builder  of  the  ditch  mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  w» 
left  as  chief  guardian  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  of  that  small  but  not  unimportant 
j>art  of  it,  the  Tower.     He  was  a  man  of  humble  descent,  who  had  made  iuj»»i£ 
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iinguiBhcd  by  the  exercise  of  his  great  worldly  vrwdom  sQd  ]iowerful  enerfries  ; 
nd  w  Boon  as  Prince,  aAcrwarda  King,  John  began  that  scrirs  of  movements  by 
'hirh  hu  gradually,  a«  it  were,  felt  his  way  towards  the  throne  during  his  brother** 
ptivity,  he  svt  himself  in  oamcttt  to  ojijkmw  his  measures,  and  i>rovc  himself  in 
rcry  way  cqunl  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Bnt  he  was  unsupported  by  those  on 
'hom  he  moat  relied,  and  at  the  approach  of  John  towards  London  in  1 191  the 
iizens  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  The  Bishop  immediately  shut  himself  up 
I  the  Tower,  and  the  Prince  was  admitted  into  the  city.  On  thu  following  day 
meeting  of  the  bishops,  carts,  and  barous  who  were  opposed  to  bis  regency,  with 
le  citizens  of  London,  uuanimuusiy  decreed  that  Longchamp  should  be  deposed 
om  his  high  office,  and  John  proclaimed  chief  governor  of  the  kingdom.  When 
le  former  was  informed  of  their  dccislun,  he  fainted,  and  fell  oti  the  floor.  By 
a  early  hour  the  next  morning,  as  he  looked  forth  fn»m  the  Tower  turrets,  he 
beheld  £ast  Smithftcld,  then  a  large  open  grassy  plain,  covered  with  John's 
troops,  whilst  nearer  still  a  nttnglcd  body  of  soldten  and  citizens  were  closely 
blockading  the  Tower  both  by  land  and  water.  John,  having  objects  of  his  own 
to  serve,  which  rendered  it  uoadvisable  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  eo  eminent 
a  man,  desired  an  audience.  When  Longchamp  ccime,  he  uflercd  to  ratify  his 
Bishopric  of  Ely,  and  give  him  thu  custinly  of  three  of  the  royal  castles.  Long- 
champ immediately  replied  with  great  dignity  that  he  decidedly  refused  tu  commit 
any  of  the  King's  rights,  or  to  surrender  any  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by 
the  King.  "But,"  added  he,  "you  are  stronger  than  1  ;  and.  Chancellor  and 
Justiciary  as  I  am,  I  yield  tu  force.''     Elc  then  handed  the  keys  of  the  much- 

fevetcd  Tower  to  John.  A  little  time  after,  the  tall  figureof  a  woman,  sitting  on 
e  sea-shore  near  Dover,  with  a  web  of  cloth  and  a  yard  measure  in  her  hand, 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  fishermen's  wives.  Approaching  nearer,  the 
black  face  and  new-shorn  beard  of  a  man  appeared  under  the  green  hood.  It 
was  the  famous  Longchamp,  thus  driven  to  the  unseemliest  disguises  to  ensure 
his  e8ca])e  to  Normandy.  We  must  follow  Longchamp's  history  a  little  further. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  of  Kichard's  imprisonment  in  the  Tyrol  became  known  through 
Kuro]K.>,  Longchamj)  was  the  first  to  show  his  unwavering  fidelity  by  immediately 
joining  him  and  asisisting  in  the  measures  necessary  for  his  liberation;  and  when 
0  ransom  was  fixEMJ,  Ijongchump  was  the  man  who  came  over  to  England  to 
Uect  iL  Longchamp  died  Chancellor  of  England,  and,  we  believe.  Constable  of 
e  Tower. 

The  fluctuating  course  of  events  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henrj'  HI.  caused 
,e  Tower- fortress  to  frequently  exchange  hands  between  the  King  and  the 
rons,  but  none  of  the  incidents  are  sufficiently  interesting  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
them.  The  commencement  of  the  second  Richard's  reign  brings  us  to  a  new  fea- 
ture— the  ransacking  of  the  Tower  by  the  populace,  during  Wat  Tyler's  insur- 
rection  in  13«1.  Whilst  this  affair  was  at  its  height,  the  young  King  threw 
himself  into  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (the 
Aiturc  scene  in  the  Council  Chamber  was  then  little  dreamt  of),  Simon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Kobert  Hales,  Treasurer.  On  the 
13th  of  June  Richard  made  an  attempt  at  personal  conciliation,  but  when  he  got 
Botherhtthe  the  vast  multitude,  assembled  under  the  banners  of  St.  George 
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Bod  of  their  numerous  pcnnonB,  when  they  perceived  Uic  King's  barge,  "id up,*! 
says  rroissart,  "ehuuts  and  cries  as  if  all  iho  devils  from  hdl  had  romc  intoi 
ruiiipany."  The  ruynl  party  hvirricd  quickly  back.  The  riots  and  dcraslalioH i 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  Savoy,  the  Temple,  &c..  followed.  Tower  Hill  now  hegn  lu 
bp  crowded  with  iHrreonscIamyuring  for  tho  WckkI  of  the  Chancellor  and  Trcamiw, 
and  provisions  for  the  Tower  inhabitants  M-urc  stopped.  Once  more  Bidunl 
went  forth,  first  to  Mile  End,  followed  by  a  large  ]>raportion  of  the  bi:£icgm,in^ 
subsequently  to  Sinithfield,  where  Wat  Tyler  rdl,  and  with  him  the  insurrection 
ill  which  he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  [>art.  But  all  the  besio^*n>  rlid  not  folio* 
Richard  from  the  Tower ;  though,  n  hat«vcr  object  those  who  remained  had  la 
view,  the  inmates  of  the  great  fortress  could  have  seen  little  cause  for  fear.  Tlu 
peraons  in  question  wcro  miserably  armed;  "  many,"  says  Ilolinahcd,  "  werf  wm- 
jwnud  only  with  sticks."  In  the  Tower  were  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  w 
many  archers.  Vet  scarcely  was  Richard  out  of  sight  before  this  mob  were  harry- 
ing through  every  apartment  of  the  pnlace,  where,  having  obtained  puBsesuunii 
Ihc  Chancellor  and  the  Treasurer,  who  had  vainly  sought  refuge  in  the  Chapel, 
they  cut  utT  their  heads,  with  those  of  several  other  persons.  All  kinds  of  licen- 
tiousness of  course  followed.  Stow  has  noticed  that  many  of  them  "went  iatollic 
King'uprivychambcr.aml  played  the  wantons, in  sitting,  lying, and  sporting  tb«ii 
U|)on  the  King's  bed."  The  Princess  of  Wales,  the  King's  mother,  was  at  titc 
time  in  the  Tower,  and  placed  completely  nt  their  mercy.  She  waa  allowed  tu 
depart,  however,  at  the  price  of  a  few  rude  kisses.  Still  the  horror  of  thp  acrac 
completely  uver|iuwc«red  her^  and  she  was  taken  away  by  her  ladies,  in  a  boat, 
.^pcnBclcaj,  and  rowed  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  Thames ;  where,  at  a  hoasc  in 
Carter  Lane,  Richard  rejoined  her  later  in  the  day  to  hear  the  particulars  of  iki 
horrid  deeds  which  she  had  witnessed. 

IIow  these  men  could  have  got  into  the  Tower  so  readily  as  they  did.  w 
the  aiit  of  the  grossest  negligence  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  garrisoa.  is  dil 
cult  to  understand.  That  the  Tower  was  not  always  guarded  with  tho  jcalnuHi 
that  one  would  expect  is  evident  from  a  eu  rious  rin^umslanre  that  hapitenod  i 
forty  ycara  before  Wat  Tyler's  outbreak,  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
account  of  tho  previous  warning.  When  Kdward  111.  was  busy  in  the  Toirr 
preparing  for  his  French  expedition,  about  1337,  ho  issued  a  mandate  that,  "  on 
jiccount  of  certain  news  which  had  lately  come  to  his  cars,  and  which  sal  bex^r 
at  his  heart,  the  gates,  walls,  and  bulwarks  shouhl  bo  kept  with  all  diligrurc, 
lest  they  should  be  8urpri»ed  by  the  cnnning  of  his  enemies."  The  news  tlint 
was  referred  to  in  such  terms  by  Kdward  III.  must  indeed  have  Xxicn  importnril. 
It  was  most  probably  from  France ;  whence,  aliout  this  period,  Kdward  rcctnwd 
intelligence  that  the  French  King  had  given  nn  asylum  to  David  Bruce  of  ScollanJ. 
and  was  preparing  to  aid  the  Scottish  patriots  with  men,  arms,  and  money.  Blintii'' 
directions  were-  now  given  respecting  the  safe  custody  of  the  Tower.  Whi;lhcr 
Edward  received  any  secret  intimation  whilst  abroad  that  led  him  to  appear  w 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  he  did  at  the  Tower  gales  in  1340.  when  it  «« 
not  even  known  to  (he  garrison  that  he  was  in  Kngland,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  to  IIil- 
alarm  of  the  negligeul  inmates,  there  he  was,  at  midnight  nn  the  I3th  of  NV 
Vember,  aecompauicd  by  tlic  Carl  of  NorthampUm,  Sir  Walter  Marniy,  and  other 
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imincnt  compttnioiis  lu  ariits,  iiiid  liiscovcrcd  but  too  (iliiiiily  the  culpable  loose* 
less  with  which  Iris  chu*r  [taliirCj  prison,  rortrcss.  ami  apKcniil  were  fjiinrilcd.     No 
^particulars  of  the  scene  seem  to  have  been  recorded,  but  the  carclcssncM  muni 
have  been  of  a  very  marked  character,  for  Edward  imprisoned  the  Governor  and 
other  olficcn;,  and  treated  them  with  great  rigour. 

The  success  of  Wat  Tyk-rs  followers  in  surprising  the  Tower  was  in  every  way 
an  unfortunate  circuni stance .  It  broke  the  s])ell  thai  hung  over  its  frowning 
walls,  investing  them  to  the  jiopular  eye  with  n  thousand  mysterious  terrors. 
Its  inmost  recesses  were  no  longer  unTtnown  :  they  became  mixed  up  with  li<-cn- 
tious  stories,  with  many  a  humorous  prank  that  had  been  played  in  them  by  its 
wild,  grotesque  visitors.  And  whilst  the  people  thus  grew  less  and  less  afraid  of 
llie  Tower,  the  Tower,  on  the  contritry,  seems  to  have  imbibed  u  growing  dread  of 
them.  The  eirect  was  but  too  evident  when  the  next  great  popular  insurrection, 
under  Jack  Cade,  in  lATiO,  frighted  the.  isle  from  its  jiropriety.  Although,  on  the 
np])roach  of  the  insurgents.  Lord  Save,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them, 

Iv.iih  some  other  persons,  were  immcdintcly  placed  in  the  Tower,  which  Lord 
l^';jklcs  engaged  to  maintain  for  the  King,  yet  the  hapless  peer  srcnis  to  havu 
Wen  given  up  without  imy  allem]>t  at  dufviii-e,  hurried  to  Guildhall,  and  theneo 
lo  the  Standanl  in  Cheajiside,  where  lie  was  beheaded. 
Wi;  shall  only  notice  one  other  period  of  the  history  of  the  fortress, — the  period 
or  Charles  I.  At  that  critical  moment,  when  tlic  fnmous  Parliamentary  Rc- 
mon.^lrancc  of  1641  had  passed  the  House  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  it 
k  became  evident  that  the  King  must  either  Lend  to  the  storm  or  prcp»re  for  a 
violent  resistance,  and  tlic  nation  was  anxiously  awaiting  Charles's  answer, — it  was 
at  this  critical  moment  that  it  became  noised  abroad  tlmt  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Sir  William  linlfour,  a  sturdy  parliamentarian,  was  to  be  removed.  Two 
da)^  later  the  rumour  was  confirmed,  and  made  still  more  alarming  by  the  ad* 

kdltion  of  the  name  of  the  new  nIHccr.  'ITiis  was  Colonel  Jjunsford.  a  man,  aiTord- 
ing  to  a  petition  immediately  presented  lo  Parliaiiicut  by  the  common-councilmen 
and  others  of  the  city,  "  of  a  decayed  and  dcsjietato  fortune."  and  one  "  who  might 

|l»e  tempted  to  undertake  any  ill  design."  The  petition  was  presented  lo  the 
Lords  by  the  Commons  in  a  couferemu  Jemanded  by  the  latter  for  the  purpose, 
who  desired  their  Lontships  to  concur  in  a  rcmunBtrancc  to  the  King.  The  I^urds 
declined  to  interfere  with  the  royal  pivrogativc.  Subscfpicnt  proceedings  show 
^  the  high  importance  uttHchcd  to  the  uiatter.  Tho  Cuinmons  immediately  passed 
H  A  unanimous  vote  that  they  held  "  Cutouel  Lunsfurd  unfit  to  be,  or  to  continue, 
HtLicutenant  of  the  Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  Cumniuns  of  England  could 
™  not  confide  ill."  This  done,  a  second  eonfevem-c  was  desired  with  the  Peers,  and 
If ollis,  Pym,  Strode,  Martin,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  appuinted  as  luanagei's. 

Pit  was  now  Biated  thai  merchants  had  already  withJrawn  their  bullion  from  the 
Mint,  and  that  strangers  who  had  lately  come  up  the  Thames  with  great  store  of 
bullion  forbore  to  bring  it  to  the  same  place,  because  Cohmel  Lunsford  held  the 
B  Tower.  The  Lords  still  refosing  to  intutferc,  the  Commons,  that  very  Christmas- 
eve,  sent  two  of  their  members  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  the  Earl  of  New- 
port;  desiring  him  to  lodge  ami  reside  within  the  citadel,  and  take  its  entire  care 
and  custody  into  his  hands.     Tho  Earl,  however,  eonid  not  be  found.     This  was 
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on  the  Friday-  On  Sunday  the  Lord  Mayor  vraitvd  n^ran  Charles  to  say  thai  the 
apprentices  of  London  were  actually  preparing  to  rise  and  carry  the  Tower  by 
Btorm^  unless  ho  should  be  pleased  to  remove  Colonel  Lunafurd.  Charles  took 
back  the  keys  that  same  crcning.  Still  the  affair  was  far  from  being  ended.  Ok 
Monday  the  Commons  recci\-t*d  intelligence  that  the  Earl  of  Newport  hsd  leen 
removed  from  the  office  of  Constable ;  and,  to  add  to  the  general  confusioo, 
Colonel  Lunsford  the  same  day  matle  a  public  appcaranec  in  Wcstminatcr  Hill, 
with  a  number  of  friends  and  attendants,  and  provoked  a  scuffle  whtrh  mdfd  in 
bloodshed.  On  the  12th  of  January  information  reached  the  House  that  t'ulaiwl 
Lunsford  and  Lord  Digby  were  collecting  troops.  The  Colonel  waa  immcdiatriT 
arrested,  and  committed  as  prisoner  to  the  scone  of  hi«  short-lived  honours;  IjoA 
Digby  fled.  The  new  Lieutenant,  Sir  John  Biron.  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
House,  to  be  questioned  concerning  arms  he  had  sent  to  Whitehall.  He  refused, 
showing  a  warrant  from  the  King  commanding  him  not  to  leave  the  Tower;  bat 
he  ultimately  felt  himself  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  new  and  portcoton 
power  which,  to  ordinary  eyes,  seemed  to  have  grown  up  so  suddenly,  to  llie 
wonder  and  dread  of  kings,  as  well  as  of  their  loyal  adherents.  The  sane  day 
the  sheriffs  of  London  were  directed  to  "  place  a  aufficiont  guard  by  land  and 
water  about  the  Tower,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Skippon,  com- 
mander of  the  guards  of  Parliament,  to  hinder  the  carrying  in  of  any  provifioii 
and  the  sending  out  of  any  ordnance,  arms,  or  ammunition."  A  petition  was  alao 
presented  to  Charles,  insisting  upon  Birun's  removal,  and  the  apjioinlaicat  (/» 
officer  recommended  by  themselves.  The  answer  defendint  Sir  John  u  "OMof 
known  fortune  and  unblemished  reputation,'*  and  stated  that,  as  the  ttomiaatioa 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Tower  "  was  a  princi]»nl  and  inseparable  flower  of  Itii 
crown,  rested  in  him  and  derived  to  him  from  his  anrcirtors  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  he  would  reserve  it  to  himself  But  the  merchants  with  ihi 
bullion  were  atill  obdurate ;  the  Mint  stood  still ;  and  Charles,  no  doubt  «itk 
feelings  of  the  deepest  mortification,  at  last  reluctantly  accepted  Sir  John  Corners, 
the  oflicer  named  by  the  Parliament.  From  that  time  the  interest  of  the  gnsi 
struggle  shifts  to  other  and  more  exciting  scenes ;  not,  however,  before  tl» 
"  coming  events"  had  thrown  their  "  shadows  before"  in  the  incidents  we  ban 
narrated. 

Among  the  eminent  peraonagcs  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Constable  of  Hit 
Toner  wo  find,  in  addition  to  the  names  already  mentioned,  those  of  Langtoa. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Hubert  dc  Burgh,  who  was,  as  already  noticed,  altf  * 
prisoner  in  one  of  its  dcc]>c»t  dungeons;  Hugh  le  Bigod,  a  nobleman  of  taA 
power,  that  when  Henry  ML,  exasperated  at  his  refusal  to  head  a  foreign  el]<^ 
dition,  angrily  exclaimed,  "  'Fore  God,  Sir  Earl,  you  shall  cither  go  or  bang!"  be 
replied  as  angrily  and  uncourteously,  "  'Fore  God,  Sir  King,  I  will  neither  go  M 
hang!''  the  good  Sir  Hugh  Ic  Despenscr,  killed  with  Montfort  at  the  battle  of 
Fvesham;  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester;  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary' general;  Lonl 
Comwallis,  &c.,  down  to  their  living  successor,  the  Dnkc  of  Wellington. 

Beside  thu  honours  attached  to  the  Constablcship,  the  incidental  powers  andcno* 
luments  of  the  office  hax*c  been  by  no  means  unworthy  of  consideration.  From  reeorft 
of  the  date  of  Richard  U.'s  reign,  and  of  other  periods,  it  appears  the  CowuUc 
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received,  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of  ever; 
Bukc  committed  to  the  Tower,  twenty  pounds;  of  every  Earl,  for  the  suit  of  his 

t  irons,  twenty  marlfs ;  of  every  Baron,  for  the  suit  of  his  irons,  ten  pounds ;  of  every 
Knight,  for  the  suit  of  his  irons,  one  hundred  shillings  ;  *  and  also  weekly  allowances 
for  the  table  of  himself  and  prisoners.  His  next  soui-cc  of  prudt  was  the  mcrohan- 
dise  newly  brought  up  the  river  :  from  every  wine-vessel  he  received  two  gallons; 
Irom  every  rush  bmd,  as  much  as  a  man  could  hold  between  his  anna ,  fruni  ei'ery 
fisherman's  smack  laden  with  oysters,  mussels,  and  cockles,  a  maund ;  and,  in  short, 
from  one  quarter  and  another,  "  of  all  manner  of  dainties  a  great  quantity.'* 
Lastly  comes  a  long  enumeration  of  miscellaneous  perquisitcB,  such  as  the  receipts 
arising  from  the  sale  of  herbage  growing  on  Tower  Hill,  and  from  persons  who 
B  dried  skins  in  East  Smithficld,  from  boats  fishing  in  the  Thames,  anil  from  boats 
^Bpossing  to  and  from  the  port  with  herrings,  from  pcTsons  going  in  pilgrimage  to 
^pSt.  James's  shrine,  and  from  those  who  were  fined  for  any  of  the  multitudinous 
cases  of  tr<>8i)a8s  that  were  constantly  occurring  in  connexion  with  the  Tower 
precincts,  both  by  water  and  land.  If  a  ship  was  forsaken  by  the  crew,  the  owners 
were  obliged  to  compound  with  the  Constable;  if  a  lighter  in  bad  weather  was 
obliged  to  throw  her  lading  overboard,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Constable; 
if  goods  were  brought  ashore  without  the  cusiuni-dues  having  been  previously 
aid,  half  of  them  were  forfeited  to  the  Constable;  if  a  swan  came  tltruugh  the 
iridgc.  or  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  sheep  fell  from  it,  the  Constable  still 
the  ever-ready  recipient.  Even  the  prisoners'  diet  often  became  a  matter  of 
ifit.  Holinshcd  gives  an  amusing  description  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Con- 
blc  of  the  Tower  and  the  attendant  of  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Eliza- 
th,  during  her  confinement.  The  attendants,  it  appears,  were  accustomed  to 
ring  her  daily  provision  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  Tower,  where  they  were  com- 
lleJ  to  deliver  it  to  the  care  of  the  "  common  rascal  soldiers."  They  endeavoured 
[to  obtain  permission  to  take  it  personally  to  their  young  mistress,  but  the  Con- 
able  decidedly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  should  be 
catcd  accordingly  ;  and  when  they  remonstrateil  with  him,  he  told  them,  "  If  they 
id  either  frown  or  shrug  at  him.  he  would  set  them  where  they  should  see  neither 
lun  nor  moon."  The  Lords  of  the  Council  were  now  appealed  to,  who  decided 
Inst  the  Constable.  The  attendanU  were,  however,  for  some  time  annoyed  in 
arious  ways  in  passing  to  and  fro.  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  the 
eaning  of  the  Constablu's  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  first  arrangement, 
olinshed  explains.  "Good  cause- why,"  says  he,  " for  he  had  good  cheer,  aud 
red  of  the  best ;  and  her  Grace  paid  far  it."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Constable 
ciped  himself  from  the  provisions  that  came  for  her  usu.  The  Lieutenant,  or 
cer  next  in  nominal  rank,  but  virtually  the  acting  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
d  also  fees  to  receive  "  for  the  suit  of  his  Irons,''  as  well  as  "  roundleta  of 
wine,  and  of  dainties  a  certain  quantity."  from  the  ships  in  the  Thames. 

The  Council  Chamber  and  Chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  yet  exist  in  all  their 

essential  features,  but  no  sovereign  is  ever  again  likely  to  sit  in  high  debate  in  the 

nc,  or  to  kneel  at  his  devotions  in  the  other;  the  prison  lodgings  arc  yet  secure 

•  A«th««wnn  mention  of  «  the  tutt  of  hii  irow"  for  "  «Twy  Ihik*,"  ••  p«ii«  thej  were  not  iutiiecled  lo 
<  iDdifniljr.    Tbt  titia  wu  jW  nmr,  and  uulj  givtn  to  udLIw  of  t)i«  nj»X  bloud. 
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enough,  though  there  is  little  probability  of  their  safety  ever  again  being  tried, 
out  the  fortresK,  which  i«  anything  btit  a  place  of  strength,  rcmaios  »tJll  a  fortroB, 
with  il8  garrisuti,  an'l  iU  artlHtry  bristling  from  the  different  parts  of  the  vallt. 
In  walking  along  the  narrow  edge  of  the  rampart,  which  alTurtls  an  almost  ddio* 
tc-rruptcd  communication  round  the  Tower,  it  is  difiicult  to  repress  a  smile  at  Uic 
utter  u&cleBsucss  of  those  formidable  engines  which  there  meet  the  eye  Itisc\i- 
dent  that  (hey  could  knock  St.  Catherine's  Uocks  to  pieces  if  they  were  so  mindnli 
and,  what  perhaps  comes  nearer  to  the  potaible  exercise  of  their  dutiM,tHt^ 
might  sink  any  suspicious-looking  cock-boat  that  had  got  into  the  moat;  but  il 
ia  difficult  to  see  to  what  better  use  they  can  be  put.  The  inraaten  of  the  Tower 
arc  evidently  of  the  aame  opinion,  for  many  of  theio  have  built  their  lumict 
against  the  inner  Hide  uf  the  ramjiutt,  nut  at  all  alarmed  at  the  conaideratioa  thai 
the  firat  balla  of  a  besieging  force  would  send  them  toppling  dovn  on  the  beadt 
of  their  neighbours  below.  The  sole  enemy,  indeed,  thcic  fine  old  towcn  tai 
walls  have  to  fear  is  Time;  and  their  best  defence  against  hiin  must  IvlJtt 
peculiar  care  which  every  EngliKhnian  desirt-s  to  ace  bestowed  on  them,  astk 
visible  memorial  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  country,  and  ofibr 
events  in  which  they  hAVt  been  tiic  actors. 


t»> 
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■  Vive  week*  afler  the  fire,  namely  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  public  wore 
atn  aJmitlutI  tx>  ihi;  Tower.     The  Horse  Armoury,  and  Quocn  Elizal>eth'8 
noury,  contained  thu  nuwt  valnahle  objecta  which  were  shown  to  viaitors,  and 
will  remain  a  aufRcicnt  attraction  until  the  other  departments  of  the  bufld- 
g-  arc  rc-L'dified  am!  re-arrangod.    From  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury  the  vi«ttor 
is  conducted  over  thu  ruins  ui"  the  Great  Storehouse — a  scene  which   for  Mtine 
time  will  prove  almost  as  interesting  us  the  building  in  its  perfect  state.     Some 
the  moHt  valuable  relics  whicli  the  lire  has  fl|>are<I  are  still  within  the  ruins 
t  the  whole  area,  at  the  time  we  write  (llcccmher  Htli),  haii  been  nearly 
red  from  the  maas  of  gun-barrcU,  swords,  bayonets,  and  arms  of  all  kinds 
ith  which   it  was  covered  ;  and  being  now  piled  into  six  or  seven  large  stacks 
y  feet  square,  and  probably  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  form  slriking  roonu- 
icnts  of  the  recent  devastation.     A  room   in  the  Arsenal  which  was  usetl  as 
storehouse  for  gunfliiits  has  been  appropriated,  by  order  of  the  Master-Gcneial 
,d  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  a  sale-room  for  the  relics  of  the  fire,  which,  oAving  to 
is  arrangement,  will  be  distributed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and 
preserved  as  curiosities  in  themselves,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently found  acted  upon  by  the  fire,  and  also  as  interesting  memorialu  of  an  event 
which  strongly  exeitcd  the  EnglisU  po|.uiar  mmii.     Thi!  Board  of  Ordnance  was 
induced  to  make  the  above  arrangement  in  eunseqacnee  of  being  requested  by  a 
great  nnmlwr  of  persons  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  these  relics ;  but  as  such  a  favour 
would  have  operated  very  pariially,  and  have  deprived  othci-s  equally  curious  in 
bch  matters  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  relic  of  the  event,  the  Board  dc- 
leruiined  to  allow  of  their  being  sold  at  moderate  prices  to  any  visitor  who  might 
xhouec  to  purchase  them.     They  are,  therefore,  arranged  in  the  room  above 
■cntioned,  and  sold  at  the  affixed  prices,  which  vary  from  sixpence  to  fifteen 
shitltngs.     The  room  is  roofless,  and  a  rougli  temporary  counter,  sheltered  by  a 
^mvas  awning,  displays  flints  calcined   into  whiteness,  gun-barrels,  bayonets, 
Brord-blarlcs,  sword -handles,  some  fused  by  the  heat  into  an  almost  undistin- 
guishablo  mass,  in  which  their  original  form  can  scarcely  be  traced.     A  police 
constable  is  stationed  in  the  room,  and  the  sale  is  conducted  at  the  counter  by 
two  attendants.     This  novel  bazaar  owes  nothing  of  its  interest  to  the  attractions 
usually  connected  with  thot>e  temporary  sales,  at  which  youth,  beauty,  and  rank 
tio  gracefully  preside.     The  reader  will  indulge  his  own  reflections  upon  the 
«cenc,  and  u])on  the  diversion  of  these  relics  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
ivcre  originally  intended.     The  handle  of  that  sword  might  (but  for  the  lire) 
have  been   grauped  by  some  gallant  spirit  as  ho    led  a  storming    party   into 
Ihc    breach.     Thuse    bayonets,  in   ni-rvouN   hands   animated    by   brave    hearts, 
might  have  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and   liberated  a  people  from  oppression. 
During  the  next  twelve  months  tlie  number  of  visitors  at  the  Armoury  wilK 
|>robably,  not  be  far  short  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  if  only  one  in  ten  made 
I  purchase,  there  would  be  ten  thousand  persons  from  all   parts  of  the  country 
yoasvsied  of  relics  of  the  fire.     There  is  scarcely  a  single  eveot  which  will,  in 
Jlisway,  be  so  extensively  i-ccorded ;  fur  we  have  Httlc  doubt  that  a  feeling, 
aartly  of  curiosity  and  of  an  undefined  reverence  for  4  great  emporium  of  the 
lational  power  and  strength,  mil  render  the  purchasers  as  numerous  as  wc  have 
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lupposed,  if  the  sale  be  continued  lo  long  u  a  tweWemontfa.  The  feeling  m 
which  this  originateB  is  at  once  creditable,  and  more  than  might  be  exMcted, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  popular  mind  is  nsuallj  closed  againit  tlu 
influence  of  historical  recollections.  Since  the  admission-fee  to  the  Armorry  bai 
oeen  reduced  from  three  shillings  to  sixpence  (the  former  extravagant  sum  hgTing 
been  charged  little  more  than  three  years  ago),  the  poorest  class  of  personi  vbo 
now  visit  London,  if  they  are  animated  by  the  least  spark  of  curiosity  or  in- 
telligence, had  begun  to  regard  the  Armocries  and  Storehouse  as  one  of  the 
■ights  which  they  wonld  feel  avhamed  of  having  left  London  without  hiTing 
leen. 
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4 

The  ARuottitT. 

It  m  an  intcresling  occupation  to  sUnd  in  one  uf  the  two  building?  which  con- 
ititute  the  Tower  Annoury,  and  watch  the  groups  of  persons  continually  pouring 
in,  each  party  with  the  imposing-looking  warder  at  its  head.  The  warder 
himself  is  a  study,  with  his  crimson  tunic  so  gaily  emblazoned,  and  hi«  round 
black  velvet  hat.  and  its  party-coloured  jibbona  disposed  so  ta«tirfully  round  the 
band.  Not  even  the  lapse  of  time  since  he  first  entered  on  the  Uutiea  of  wardenship, 
and  the  continual  iteration  uf  the  same  facts,  have  at  all  dimmed  his  conseiousncas 
of  the  respect  due  to  his  oracular  announcements. — ''You  are  now  in  the  Horse 
Armoury,"  sayeth  he;  the  listenera  look  around  with  new  curiosity  and  wonder: 
he  is  Rutiafied,  and  goes  on.  And  many  an  eager  face  and  earnestly  upturned 
pyc  may  be  noticed  among  those  listeners;  and  questions  will  be  heard,  to  which 
eourleoUB,  if  not  entirely  satisfartory  answers  will  be  given.  But,  gentle  spec- 
tators, do  nut  delay  ;  the  guide  must  go  on  ;  other  jiarties  arc  waiting  at  the  gale. 
You  have  learned  that  this  figure  represents  Edward  1.^  and  that  Henry  VIII.; 
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vou  have  been  shown  the  axe  with  which  Anne  Bullcn  waa  bchcodra ;  and 
Queen  Buss  herself,  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,  has  been  duly  submitU'^]  tojou 
gaze.  What  more  caw  you  want  f  Some  enthusiast  or  other  ^•n\\,  perhajw.  thinV 
that  the  jAow  is  of  little  value  if  we  do  not  understand  the  fiuhstoacc:  he  mij 
even  fancy  that  the  custom  of  exhibiting  national  mcmoriala,  without  cxplautiDB 
of  the  circuinstanrcs  which  give  to  thcnj  their  true  value,  or  without  affordine 
op{>ortunity  of  n^flecling  and  ap]irccialing  that  connexion  on  llie  spot  irhrt 
explanation  is  not  required,  is  jHwitivcty  niischiovaaa— as  begetting  a  habit  i^ 
looking  on  objects  of  the  highest  interest  with  a  vague,  unreasoning,  and  alto* 
gcthcr  fruitless  feeling  of  wonder,  instead  of  a  rational  desire  to  leant  andobdn- 
Ktand,  which  can  alone  produce  real  or  profitable  enjoyment-  But  it  would  be 
as  well  to  say  nothing  about  such  matters  here  At  the  same  time  it  mutt  be 
observed,  the  warders  have  a  t«:dious  and  fatiguing  duty  tu  perform,  and  ntj 
well  hv  excused  from  wishing  to  make  it  more  onerous;  or,  what  must  appear U 
them  wor»e  atill,  to  encourage  any  arrangements  which  they  might  fear  would 
uttimatoly  ditipense  with  their  attendance.  But  it  may  be  worth  conndcratiai 
with  higher  authorities,  whether  the  method  adopted  with  sueh  signal  succm  5t 
Hampton  Court  might  not  be  imitated  at  the  Tovicr.  No  one  would  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  warders.  They  are  tu  our  eyes  an  indispensable  part  of  the  locality. 
The  Armoury  in  their  absence  would  C4?rlainly  want  one  of  ita  most  pictwaqM 
features.  But  let  them  cease  to  be  guides,  just  when  they  would  be  needed  ia 
thi-ir  proper  chararler  as  gunnliang.  We  think  there  is  little  to  be  apprrhfndftl 
froia  allowing  the  public  to  wander  about  in  its  own  way  in  such  places;  butil 
the  itanic  time  we  are  also  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  very  existence  o( 
the  privilege  might  be  endangered  by  a  single  individual,  and  therefore  full 
security  is  recjuitiito.  Let  the  living  antiques,  therefore,  by  all  means  ^Ull 
move  about  and  lend  warmth  and  animation  to  the  effigiea  of  the  dead  ones;  tiul 
let  lho.sca1sii  who  wuulil  study  the  history  of  English  armour,  or  of  the  timncf 
which  the  contents  of  tlio  Armoury  arc  ft-cquently  the  most  significant  tctli- 
moniala.  be  at  liberty  to  do  ao  at  their  lei-ure;  and  let  them  find  in  some  ili»f*' 
or  other,  on  the  spot,  acccuiblc  to  all,  systematic  information  respecting  ctfi'ij 
object  around.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  this  noble  Armoury  be  appropriatcil 
to  equally  noble  usfu. 

In  walking  round  the  White  Tower  the  Armoury  issoon  distinguished.    Thai 
long  low  building,  attached  to  its  southern  side,  with  two  niortai-s  bcartn«  iIm 
wonl  "Acre"  guarding  its  priniipal  entrance,  must   undoubtedly  be  the  phw- 
There  arc  two  other  entrances,  one  near  each  end  of  the  aame  front :  we  enter  Ij 
that  towards  the  west.     A  small  vestibule  with  glass  cases — in  one  of  which  llw 
burganet   of  Will   Somers,    Henry  VlII.'s  jester,  decorated  with  the  fi 
honours  of  a  ram,  stands  conspicuous  among  a  great  number  of  other 
articles — first  rtceives  us;  but  the  partial  view  of  the  Horse  Armoury  which 
affunls  prevents  us  from  staying  to  examine  its  contents.     Few  who  have  nol 
actually  seen  the   Hurso   Armoury  can   appreciate   its  strikingly  picturesque 
character;  that  is  certainly  a  pleasure  which  even  the  most  hurried  visitor  caaiwt 
be  deprived  of.     The  long  range  of  mounted  warriors  extending  down  the  ct-Dt^^ 
of  the  place — lance,  sword,  battle-axe  or  mace  in  hand,  and  banner  flying  QV«I^| 
head ;    the  mnge  of  pointed  arches,  through  which  they  appear  to  have  jurt^ 
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ftdTnnccJ;  tho  men  at  arms  laciiiff  tlicm,  ^|>rL■aa  ul  intervals  alonjj  their  ft6M. 
near  the  one  wall,  and  the  inffonious  devices  in  the  aisle  behind,  whidi  deeoratc 
the  other;  the  chastely  beautiful  ceiling,  constructed  erilirelyofwenjions;  and  tho 
©range-coloured  light  (lifTuacU  over  the  nearest  figures  by  the  stained  plass— form 
altogether  a  jiirturc  on  which  not  alone  the  artist  engaged  so  busily  in  yonder 
comer  by  the  door  may  gaze  with  a  novel  sense  of  delight.     We  cannot  dwell 

on  tho  miaccllaneous  treasures  and  curiosities  scattered  so  pnifusely  alwut ; the 

giant  proportions  of  one  of  those  men  at  amis  on  the  jK-destals,  gome  seven  feet 
two  inchofl  high— the  brilliant  stars  in  the  aisle,  and  the  two  men  at  arms  under 
those  exquisitely  delicate  ramipies  Conned  of  ramrods,  can  cai-h  have  but  a 
passiug  glance  as  we  move  on  towards  the  raised  rercsH  in  the  aisle,  where  the 
centre  is  appropriated  to  the  oldest,  and  therefore  one  of  tho  moat  interesting 
luits  of  armour  tlic  collection  possesses.  This,  like  most  of  the  other  valuable 
rails  in  the  Armoury,  is  mounted  on  a  Hgure  representative  of  the  known  or 
assumed  original  wearer,  bestriding  bis  steed,  and  ia  designatvd  by  his  name  or 
description.    Hero  is 
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This  came  fvom  Tonge  Castle,    Sliropshirc,  a  fciv  years  ago,  where  we  arc  in- 

lurmed  it  had  been  an  inhabitant  for  some  three  centuries.     It  is  referred  to  tho 

time  of  Stephen  ;  and  consists  of  what  might  be  termed  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 

knight  of  that  period,  namely,  minute  iron  rings  joined  together  into  a  network 

enveloping  the  entire  body  and  limbs.     In  a  less  complete  8ha])e,  armour  of  thi.s 

Dtind,  Botnetimes  with  the  rings  placed  edgewise — a  more  secure,  but  also  a  heavier 

^jfarment — sccma  to  hare  been  used  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  by  ctur  Saxon 

forefathers  ;  for  representations  of  it  still  exist  in  tlluminatod  manuscripts  of  that 

period.  Another  kind  of  armour,  also  common  to  both  Saxons  and  Normans  prior 

u  well  as  subsequent  to  tho  Conquest  (though,  ]trobably,  the  first  derived  it  from 

llic  Bucond)  consisted  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  steel,  called  macles  or  masclcs, 

■torering  the  hood,  tunic,  long  sleeves,  and  pantaloons  or  chausscs.     And  by  the 

^^mo  of  our  Norman  Crusader,  alhiril  kind  had  become  known  under  tho  name  of 

4^%u!at«l  armour,  which  c&nsiBtccJ  of  little  plates  of  steel  covering  each  otbf-^ 
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like  titcs,  ai.d  whicli  were  sewn  apon  a  hauberk  without  itecrcs  or  hood.  Willi 
or  without  the  mailed  hood  waa  fn^qucntly  now  worn  a  cone-sKap«d  defcDcv  Jiff 
the  head,  called  cfiupet  de  fir,  resembling  a  Tartar's  cap,  and  which,  like  the 
other  Norman  ht'Ltncts,  had  gciu'rally  a  strip  uf  metal  projecting  downwartlsurcr 
the  noac.  The  shield  was  kite-shaped  :  an  interesting  specimen  in  wood  jpt  rentiii 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Annoury.  The  chief  wca]>ons  ofoHcncc  were,  in  additioii 
to  the  sword  and  buw,  the  lan(;«  with  ita  small  titreaincr  called  the  gonrBloii(iuw 
ftj^ain  one  of  our  military  weapons),  battle-axes,  and  various  destmctivc  instru- 
ments of  the  Gisarme  kind,  consisting  of  lances,  with  axes,  scythes,  hooka,  or  otkci 
peculiarly  shaped  cutting  or  tearing  weapons  at  the  side,  and  bearing  at  dilTci' 
ent  timea  a  variety  of  names,  as  bills,  glaives>  voulges.  &c. ;  several  of  Uiese 
weapon!),  of  a  later  date,  are  represented  in  the  group  at  the  head  of  this  papn. 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  armour  and  weapons  in  use  in  the  twelfih  cen- 
tury, and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades.    Pass  we  now  on  to  that  of 
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Among  the  more  important  additions  here  visible  are  the  long  aurcoKt  uxi 
the  blazoned  arms.  The  surfoat  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  thi*  Cm- 
Baders,  who  found  it  useful  in  keeping  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  bun- 
ing  plains  of  Palestine,  and  also  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  many  tliffi'mil 
nations  serving  under  the  holy  banner  ;  just  as  the  blazoned  arms  were  first  nwl 
in  the  same  expedition,  as  marks  by  which  the  principal  leaders  might  be  knovn 
from  each  otlicr  during  tlie  shuck  and  tumult  of  buttle.  Edward  is  here  repreKnU^l 
in  an  act  not  very  usual  with  liim,  that  of  sheathing  his  sword.  His  dress,  vbieh 
has  been  entirely  constructed  of  armour  from  dtfierent  quarters,  but  of  thciigt'' 
period,  strikingly  harnionizea  with  the  character  of  the  sti-rn  warrior-king,  v\fi 
bein^  one  day  asked  why  he  did  not  wear  richer  apparel,  anaweri'd  that  it  •»* 
absurd  to  au])po9c  he  could  be  more  estimable  in  fine  than  in  simple  cloibinf- 
With  the  exception  of  the  gilded  coronet  and  the  gilded  arms,  there  is  nothingoi 
an  ornamental  appearance  al)Out  the  Hgure.  It  looks  as  Edward  himself  B)ii,''i(| 
have  looked  in  one  of  his  terrible  cxpcditi^jus  into  ^Vale8  ur  Scotland. 
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Froin  this  reign  the  progress  of  improvement  in  tho  constmction  of  trroour 
was  Tcry  rapid,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  the  snhstitntion  of  plate  for  the  old 
mailed  armour,  the  weight  of  which  was  so  excessive  that  knights  somctimei 
sunk  under  it.  The  change  was  Brst  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  styles, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  armour  of  the  time  of  Fdward  JI..  where  the  hauberk 
and  chauwcs  are  nearly  covered  with  the  dilferent  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  and 
the  shoaldera  and  elbows  hare  also  similar  defences.  Overlapping  plates  for  the 
gauntlets,  with  small  steel  knobs  or  spikes,  called  gads,  for  the  knuckles,  ap- 
peared soon  after;  and  by  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  the  transfonnatiun  wiui  so  far 
completed,  that  only  the  camail  (corrupted  probably  from  cap-mail),  the  part 
which  hung  from  the  head  over  the  neck  and  slioulders,  the  gussets  at  the  joints, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  apron,  could  be  seen  of  the  entire  suit  of  ringed  mail  worn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  splendour  of  the  armour  had  also  bo* 
come  as  much  a  matter  of  attention  as  its  construction  ;  and  hence  a  new  danger 
reaolted  to  the  owner  of  any  peculiarly  fine  suit.  Froiss&rt  records  the  case  of 
Baymond,  nephew  to  Pope  Clement,  "  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but  alterwards 
put  to  death  for  his  ticautiful  armour."  Ailettes,  orsmall  wings,  were  attarhed 
to  the  back  of  the  shoutders  in  one  reign  ;  the  vizored  bascinet  was  enriched  with 
wreaths  or  bands  in  another;  whilst  in  a  third— that  of  Henry  V.,  by  which  time 
the  knight  was  frequently  cased  in  complete  steel  from  head  to  foot— the  graceful 
appendage  of  the  panache,  or  plume  of  feathers,  is  sometimes  seen  surmounting 
the  bascinet,  and  giving  a  new  atr  to  the  dress  and  to  its  wearer;  whilst  the 
crested  helmet,  now  worn  only  at  tournaments,  grows  more  and  more  magnificent. 

The  next  figure  in  the  Armoury  offers  a  splendid  example  of  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  period  of  the  first  £dward.     This  is  Honry  VI.,  with 
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«rhom  commences  an  unbroken  scries  of  specimens  of  the  armour  of  every  reign, 
extending  down  to  the  period  of  James  II. ;  and  among  which  many  of  the  aaitR 
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ztc  known  to  have  boon  worn  by  the  kings  or  nobles  vihosc  naraca  arc  attarM 
to  tlicni.     The  long  surcoat  has  now  agiiiu  ilisappoared.     In  addition  to  th«  m- 
dent  niagnificencc  and  security  of  this  dross,  there  is  one  peculiar  feature  ontj 
perceptible  on  a  close  examination.     The  back  and  breast  plates  arc  composed  oT 
(K!veral  pieces  each,  su  as  tu  make  the  whole  Oexible.     It  n-as  for  a  long  time  a 
■nutter  of  difficulty  to  understand  how  the  knight  cijuipped  himself,  till  Sir  Smacl 
Mcyrick,  to  whom  the  ])ub[tc  aru  so  much  indebted  for  the  admirable  arrsogc- 
tnent  of  the  chief  figures  of  the  Horse  Armoury,  by  the  aid  of  an  old  docamcriH 
solved  the  enigma.     His  explanation,  referring  to  a  dilTerent  period,  is  butpw^H 
tially  a]>plicablc  here.    Supposing,  hon-ever,  Honry  VI.  to  be  about  to  put  oq 
the  armour  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  above  cngi-aving,  the  onl^-r  of  hii 
procedure  would  jirubulily  be  as  follows  : — The  sleeves  and  slurt  of  mail  would  be 
first  put  on ;  then  the  lung- pointed  sollercts,  or  urorlupping  pieces  of  steel  for  the 
defence  of  the  feet,  with  the  formidable- looking  spurs  screwed  into  them  ;  tlic 
greaves  fur  the  legs,  and  the  cuisscs  for  the  thigh.     The  breastplate  would  next 
be  adjusted  to  the  body,  to  which  the  tuilcttcs,  those  overlapping  pieces  which 
hang  from  the  wai»t  over  the  hip,  wonld  be  fastened  by  their  straps-     The  vam- 
braccs,  or  defences  for  the  fore  part  of  the  arm,  and  the  rcrc-braccs,  for  the 
remainder  up  to  the  shoulder,  would  follow  wliea  they  were  worn,  which  in  the 
present  rase  they  arc  not.     The  neck,  head,  and  liands  now  alone  remain  unde- 
fended.  The  camail  is  hung  aruuml  tlie  net-k  i  the  sulade,  or  sallet,  a  new  German 
head-piece,  chnrnctcriscd  by  the  peculiar  projections  behind,  over  which  is  the 
ricli-looking  knight's  cap,  and  the  kingly  device,  ia  put  upon  the  head,  and  the 
beautifully  wrought  gauntlets  upon   the  hands  and  wrists.     The  King  now  calls 
for  his  pole-axe,  also  of  German  origin,  and  his  steed,  so  gloriously  caparisoned, 
which  he  mounts ;  and  though  Henry  VI.  was  not  at  heart  much  of  a  luartiBl 
king,  yet.  if  this  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  his  apprarnncc,  one 
need  not  desire  to  see  a  more  martial /ooAih*^  one.     The  iirmuur  which  defends 
the  horse's  head,  with  the  steel  spike  in  front,  is  calbd  the  chanfron,  and  first 
appeared  in  the  reifjn  of  Henry  111. 

Next   in    the  nink  to  IlL-nry  VI.  is  hh  rival   and  conqueror.  Edward  V 
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irlioBc  drcBB  presents  so  many  iliiTcrcnccK.  that,  at  Grst  glance,  une  would  hardly 
Bup[>osc  thu  two  luonarchs  could  be  of  the  tumc  century.  The  leg-pieces  here 
t>iid  a  little  above  the  ankles,  nnd  instead  of  the  sollcreta  appear  slipper  stirrups. 
Three  entirely  new  pieces  arc  added  to  the  armour^ — ihc  grandeffttrde,  n\aTgc 
piece  of  steel  rastencd  over  the  left  b-idc  of  the  breastplate,  a  sort  of  substitute 
ibr  a  vhield  ;  the  ffani:-de-bra.f,  that  pcculiar-thapcd  piece  of  armour  seen  over 
the  elbow  ;  and.  lastly,  the  volant  piece,  which  gives  such  an  extraordinary  aspect 
to  the  head.  Its  angular  »hape  ^'resented  so  diflicull  a  mark  to  the  lance,  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  in  tournaments  to  agree  that  the  volant  should  nut  be  used. 
Tho  lance  in  his  hajid  iu  a  modern  imitation  of  Lhi'  antique,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  curious  vum-plat4',  which  is  genuine,  and  of  unusual  size  and  shape. 
The  elegant  appearance  of  this  figure  reminds  one  of  Philip  do  Comines'  descrip- 
tion of  Edward  as  "  the  bcautifuUcst  prince  of  liis  time ;"  and  with  that  remem- 
brance comes  another,  connected  with  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  which  ended  m 
giTing  Edward  his  crown,  I'hc  same  historian  says,  "  Nuw  you  shall  understand 
that  the  custom  in  England  is,  after  llie  victory  obtained,  neither  to  kill  nor  to 
imnaom  any  man,  especially  of  the  vulgar  sort,  knowing  all  men  then  to  be  ready 
to  obey  them  because  of  their  good  success."  Is  this  meant  as  a  compliment  to 
tho  humanity  of  the  English  leaders,  or  as  a  satire  upon  the  want  of  steady  prin- 
ciple in  the  English  ireojde?  The  historiau  couchidcs  with  a  startling  passage  : 
"  Notwithstanding,  King  Edward  himself  told  me,  tliat  in  all  battles  that  he  woti, 
so  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  he  used  to  monnt  on  horseback,  and  cry, 
•  Save  the  pmiple,  but  kill  the  nobles!'  " 

Two  suits  lately  worn  at  the  Eglintoun  Tournament,  of  the  age  of  Richard  III., 
both  of  the  most  beautifnl  mnnafacture,  Anted,  with  rosettes  at  the  Bhonldrrs, 
arc  exhibited  next  to  Edward  IV. :  one  in  the  figure  of  a  mounted  knight.  Ilic 
other  dismounted  by  bis  side ;  but  as  their  chief  features  arc  also  shown  in  the 
next  suit,  that  of 
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the  victor  of  Boaworlh,  wo  paw  on  to  llie  UttPr.  This  bclongw  to  Iho 
period  when  plate  armour  is  considered  to  have  attained  its  perfection  of  rirh* 
ncas  and  compIctcncBa.  The  whole  ia  fluted:  the  neck  has  the  additional 
defence  of  the   pass-guards— plates  rising  perpendicularly   from  the  shonlUen 

and,  besides   the   chanfron,  the   horse    is  now   protected    by  the  mane/airt. 

which  oovers  the  stalely  arch  of  his  neck,  hiding  the  mane,  by  the  poitrcl  over  hii 
breast,  and  by  the  crou]>ierc  over  the  crupper.  The  knight's  head-piece  bu 
now  assumed  a  natural  shape,  and  is  provided  with  moveable  plates  at  the  back, 
at  once  guanling  the  neck  and  allowing  the  head  to  move  with  frcedum.  It  ii 
placed  on  the  hcail  by  lifting  up  the  mentonniore,  the  part  that  covers  the  ckia, 
and  the  visor,  both  of  which  turn  on  the  screw  that  (aatena  them  to  the  helmet 
Among  the  jieculiarities  of  the  time  arc  the  globular  breast-plntc,  bulging  out 
somewhat  ungrarcfully  from  the  breast — the  lamboya,  like  a  short  skirt  divided, 
which  are  subslittitcd  fur  the  tuilettca  before  mentioned — the  wide-toed  sollereU, 
which,  In  accordance  with  the  fashion  that  prevailed  in  the  civil  costume  of  the 
period,  have  changed  in  a  few  years  fur  the  precisely  opposite  extreme,  and  the 
peculiar  ornaments  which  decorate  the  armpits  and  the  knees.  Wc  now  read 
one  of  tho  first  of  the  Buils  of  armour  which  are  known  to  have  btdonged  to  the 
nominal  wearers,  and  a  most  striking  contrast  is  presented  by  its  burly  dimcnsiou 
to  the  graceful  outlines  that  distinguish  the  preceding  monarch.     But  u  the 
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Armoury  contains  a  much  more  important  suit  that  also  belonged  to  Henrv  VIH- 
we  shall  merely  remark  that  this  is  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  stirrups  in 
elaborately  engraved.  Wo  have  mentioned  throe  entrances  into  the  Horse 
Armoury  that  appear  from  the  exterior ;  but  one  only  of  these  is  now  used.  Tho 
others  are  closed,  and  the  vestibules  within  occupied  by  portions  of  the  content* 
of  the  collection.  In  the  centre  or  principal  one  stands  the  figure  here  shovn, 
which  represents  one  of  ihe  most  magnificent  suits  pcrhajis  in  existence.  It  was 
presented  to  the  King  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  on  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  An-agon,  and  is  precisely  similar  in  shape  to  a  suit  preserved  io  the 
little  Bclviderc  Palace  at  Vienna,  that  belonged  to  Maximilian  himscL'*     Tki* 
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mit  was  no  doubt  worn  by  Henry  al  some  of  those  pleasant  May  mcctmgt  nt 
Greenwich  when  the  white  shield  was  hung  upon  a  green  tree  in  the  park,  for 
knighta  of  good  birth  to  iiub«cnbc  their  names  as  accepting  the  challenge  offered 
by  certtiin  parties,  who  proposed  to  take  the  field  against  all  comers.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Henry  himself,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  Sir  George  Carew,  assumed  this  honourable  but  somewhat  arduous  post, 
challenging  all  knights  to  Joust  and  tilt  at  the  barriers.  A  striking  proof 
cf  the  King's  estimation  of  Maximilian's  present  is  given  on  his  great  scat, 
where  he  is  represented  wearing  a  suit  exactly  corresponding  with  it  in  form 
■nd  style.  The  entire  mass  of  armour,  both  for  horse  and  rider,  is  washed 
with  silver,  and  covered  with  cngrarings,  most  beautifully  executed,  of  holy 
legends,  devices,  mottoes,  arms,  &c.,  specimens  of  which  arc  given  by  Sir 
Samuel  McyricJt  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  suit  published  in  the  *  Arch»* 
ologia.'  On  the  breastplate  is  represented  a  jigure  of  St.  George,  just  after 
his  famous  victory  over  the  Dragon ;  and,  with  reference  most  probably  to  the 
marriage  which  occaaiuned  the  present  tu  lie  made,  the  German  word  of  con- 
gratulation, "GlQck."  meaning  "  Good  luck."  is  engraved  on  one  of  the  jambs. 
Two  other  suits  of  armour  made  for  Henry  VIII.  stand  one  on  each  side  of  this 
vestibule  or  recess  on  dismounted  figures.  One  is  of  bright  steel,  the  other  blaclt 
with  raised  and  polished  ornaments  in  different  parts,  the  forerunner  of  the  em- 
bossed armour.  Before  we  quit  the  recess  we  may  as  well  notice  two  very  small  and 
interesting  figures  which  occupy  the  comers.  One  is  of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales^ 
afterwards  Charles  II.,  in  his  fif\h  yrnr,  in  a  cvtup/ete  suit  of  steel  plate  armour  ; 
the  other  of  Prince  Henry,  the  accomplished  son  of  James  I.,  not  much  older, 
wearing  only  the  helmet  and  breastplate:  both  arc  genuine  suits,  and  are  known 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  youthful  Princes.  The  figures  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Edwanl  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  being  also  of  Ht-nry's 
reign,  we  pass  on  to  Edward  VI,,  whose  armour  presents  a  new  feature,  being 
of  the  kind  denominated  nuiet.  This  effect  was  produced  by  oxidizing  the 
surface  of  the  armour,  and  then  smoothing  it.  When,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  metal  was  further  enriched  by  being  inlaid  with  gold,  it  presented  a  sufwrfa 
appearance-     The  only  other  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  armour  of  this  period 
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is  connected  with  the  brcaBt])latt!,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI 1 1. '«  reign. 
added  to  its  globose  form  a  projcciing  edge  down  the  centre,  called  the  tijml; 
whilst,  in  the  present  period,  the  tapul  gradually  descended  from  the  centre,  liH 
it  entirely  disappeared,  as  we  sec  in  the  annaur  before  ub.  That  engraving  »lw 
shows  us  the  lengthening  towards  the  waist,  which  the  breuslplate  was  dov  undo* 
going,  Tlie  weapon  called  the  BlacV-bill,  shown  in  our  group  of  vDapoM^  ww 
now  used  by  the  black-bill  men  or  halbcnlicm.  who  formed  part  of  oor  amy. 
The  next  Bgure  is  tliat  of  Francis  Hustings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  suit  f^ 
richly  gilt  and  slajihed  plate  armour,  which  wc  notice  for  the  sake  of  the  aunonnrc 
incnt  on  the  card  uttached  to  it  in  the  Armoury.  The  weight  of  the  annoBrft* 
the  rider  alone  is  there  stated  at  one  hundred  and  four  jMiiuda !  It  is  cxtnof^ 
dinary  how  men  could  move  with  the  grace,  celerity,  and  vigour  that  charactcriril 
■the  Knight  of  the  Tournament  under  such  a  heavy  load  I  No  wonder  they  fouai 
It  impossible  to  rise  if  tbcy  were  once  thrown  at  l\iH  length  upon  the  grooni 
Even  Elizabeth's  carpet  knight.  Leicester,  who  forms  the  next  figure,  is  arrayiJ 
in  armour  of  Ihc  weight  of  eighty-seven  pounds.  In  this  splendid  suit,  which  wu 
originally  gil  IlJ,  the  sollcrets  have  again  changed:  this  time  they  sro  peaked 
We  uow  reac'.i  a  figure  which,  arrayed  though  it  bo  in  a  plain  suit,  must  not  U 
]iaB.scd  over  without  rcsjicctful  notice.  "The  last  of  the  knights"  were  a  filling 
designnliun  for  the  fine  rhivalroua  being  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  heroes  of  onf 
earlier  ajfca  seems  to  have  revived  with  additional  lustre,  prior  to  its  final  rttinfr 
tion  in  his  grave.  Elizabeths  famous  champion.  Sir  Henry  Ix-o,  is  bcforr  » 
For  a  long  time  did  Sir  Henry,  in  spite  of  growing  infirmities,  kei^p  llw  dirtia- 
guished  post  which  had  been  confided  to  him ;  and  when  be  resigned  the  chamlrtoa- 
ship  at  last,  in  favour  of  a  younger  knight,  CJeorge  Earl  of  Cuinberlaml.  the 
aged  veteran  must  have  hardly  known  whether  il  was  the  saddest  or  proudc«t 
day  of  his  life,  m  magnificent  were  the  preparations  made  to  do  honour  to  his  l»t 
appearance.  But  ■  Duty,  faith,  and  love,"  to  use  his  own  words,  have  overliieir 
Rppropriato  spheres  of  action ;  so,  quilting  with  a  aigh  the  scene  of  many  • 
triumph,  he  tells  his  royal  mistress — 
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"  My  hclmtt  now  thall  make  an  hire  for  hoa. 

And  luvcrK'  songs  sluitl  turn  to  holy  pMlmft; 
A  nmn-at-ariiiti  must  now  ait  on  liis  Iiiiecii, 
Ami  fpcil  on  pruycra,  that  are  old  age'«  «ln»i(. 

And  su  frum  court  to  cirtUgt.-  I  dv|>«rt; 
My  niul  is  aurc  oi  tny  ui»[KitU-d  Itearu" 

Passing  the  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  wilh  its  richly  cngraveil  stitt  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  its  Multvtiu  sword,  wu  ai-iivu  ul  the  uiuti  whu,  uf  all  othcni,  would  lie  tho 
moat  ap{iro[iriatcty  chosen  as  the  monil  untipodcs  ol'  Sir  Hunry  l<cc, — James  I. 
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The  humorists  (T  the  Armoury  mnet  have  intended  a  joke  at  tho  cxpoiiKc  uf  the 
royal  pedant  when  they  not  only  placed  him  here  in  full  arniuur,  hut  put  also 
that  cnormoun  lancc  in  his  hand,  which,  in  its  thickest  ])art,  just  above  tho 
hollow  for  the  hand,  is  positively  two  feet  Ikrcc  inches  in  circumference!  James, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  wit,  if  not  courage,  said  once  of  armour,  that  "  It  was 
an  excellent  invention  :  for  it  not  only  saved  the  life  of  the  wearer,  but  hiad>  red 
bint  fVom  doing  hurt  to  anylKidy  else."  By  way  of  corrective^  perhaps,  to  the 
Jin|>unity  indirectly  promised  to  his  own  antagunists  in  tho  to  urn  amen  Is,  if  ho 
crcr  had  any,  James  used  this  formidablc-looliiug  lancc  :  since  he  could  not  hurt, 
it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to  alarm. 

Next  to  Jauics  Is  Sir  Hciaco  I'erc,  in  asuit  of  plain  armour  of  the  date  of  ICf'R, 
and  then  the  fastidious  noMcman  whom  James's  mannera  ke])t  from  court,  and 
is  own  honesty  from  employment, — the  famous  cotlector  of  the  nmrhlcs,  Thomas 
Howardj  Earl  of  Arundel.  Both  these  knights  arc  armed  with  the  mace. 
Another  genuine  suit,  originally  belonging  to  Prince  Henry,  richly  gilt,  and  deco- 
rated with  engravings  of  battles.sicgcs,  and  other  military  designs ;  a  suit  attributed 
to  George  Villicrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  the  great  faTourltc  issccn  grasping 
an  elegant  wheel-lock  petruncl ;  a  youthful  figure  of  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  the  elligy  uf  Charles's  unfortunate  minister,  Wentworth,  tvherc  the 
armour  descends  no  lower  than  the  knees,  follow  next  in  auccession. 
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The  history  of  the  changes  in  armour  mm  in  a  circl«.  The  puns  Ulcevj 
ao  maDv  centuries  to  clothe  the  furm  in  impCDctrablc  defences  had  oot 
achieved  their  object  before  the  use  of  gunj^wdcr  began  just  as  regular! 
strip  off  first  one  piece  of  armour,  then  another,  on  tho  ground  that  the 
uncertab  immunity  from  danger  they  promised  was  not  commensurate  with  tie 
loss  of  energy  and  activity  produced  by  their  wear.  The  greaves  disappear  is 
James's  reign  ;  and  although  liis  son,  Charles  I.,  strennonsly  endeavoured  locbccl 
the  current^  (in  the  costly  gilt  suit  presented  to  him  by  the  City  of  liOodoD  «v 
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behold  him  "  armed  at  all  points,")  yet  he  had  so  little  success,  that,  by^ 
time  of  the  Protectorate,  the  helmet  and  cuirass  alone  remained,  and  the  mU 
world  found  itself,  in  the  matter  of  bodily  armour,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  i 
itatc  that  it  was  nine  or  ten  centuries  before. 

In  the  reign  of  tlic  second  James  the  helmet  was  further  discarded,  aad] 
loose  flowing  wig  left  to  dangle  over  the  steel  cuirass  and  red  coat :  oar 
may  imagine  the  ludicrous  effect  of  the  mixture.     The  last   figure  in  the 
rangeof  tho  Horse  Armour)'  is  that  of  the  Kinghimsclfjust  mentioned,  who, 
erer,  wears  a  kind  of  helmet  as  well  as  the  wig.     The  delicate  lawn  sleew^] 
crarat  contrast  no  less  oddly  with  the  breastplate  and  the  iron  gjaling  of 
(kee.      An  amusing  'Guide  Book'    used  to  be  sold  at   the  Tower.      It  npl 
Jamcfl  did  not  originally  ntand  where  he  now  stands,  in  the  line,  but  a  Uuk  t> 
adrance.     Referring  to  that  circumstance,  the  imaginative  author  of  tho 
referred  to  says,  "  The  circumsitanccii  of  his  present  position  somewhat  api 
fttely  correspond  with  his  well-known  abdication  of  the  throne  and  flight 
the  kingdom :  he  has  left  the  company  of  his  brother  sovereigns,  and  the 
assigned  to  them,  and  npp^rx  to  he  xtmling  ntutious/y  alony  clcaf  to  th« 
in  a  comer  of  tho  building,  with  his  horse's  head  close  to  the  door !" 
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Queen  Eltiaboth'a  Armoury  was  formerly  in  a  building  opposite  the  «oulh- 
veatcrn  comer  of  the  Horse  Armoury  :  it  is  now  removed  into  Ihc  White  Tower, 
where  it  occupies  the  apartment  made  memorable  by  the  long  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.     As  we  walk  down  the  ai&le  of  the  Horse  Armoury  the  eye  it 
attracted  to  an  opening,  by  the  rich  stream  of  light  which  pours  down  upon  it 
from  the  skylight  abovej  bringing  out  into  brilliant  relief  the  armed  forms  which 
stand  one  on  each  Btde^  and  the  other  military  decorations  of  the  spot.     This  is 
the  entrance  to  the  staircase,  which  winds  in  a  circuitous  direction  up  into  the 
iapartmcnt  in  question.    At  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  a  kind  of  circular  vestibule,  ur 
lamall  corridor,  where  arc  two  grotesque  figures  on  j>cdcstals,  protruding  their 
>grinning  fuccK  forward,  as  if  eager  for  admiration,  and  holding,  the  one  a  quartern 
I  of  gin.  the  other  a  pot  of  beer.     Sir  Samuel  Mcjrick,  in  a  letter  addressed  in 
1829  to  the  £ditor  of  the  London  Magazine,  conceives  "that  they  were  originally 
[over  the  door  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich  which  led  to  the 
I  buttc-ry  and  larder — an  usual  custom  in  old  buildings ;  and  that  they  were  brought 
I  with  the  armour  from  that  royal  residence  on  its  destruction."     From  hence  we 
paaa  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury.    No  longer,  however,  docs  this  place  pre- 
•ent  the  appearance  described  in  our  paper  on  the  Prison,  where  we  looked  upon 
it  as  it  was  when  Balcigh  paced  its  Hour  to  and  fro.    The  slrange-lunking  ceiling 
rbaii  been  made  fine  with  groinB,  and  tho  plain  walls  with  a  range  of  small  inter- 
mingling Norman  arches,  on  that  side  of  the  wall  which  contains  the  two  gloomy 
cells  that  were  formerly  used,  no  doubt,  as  sleeping  places  by  the  prisoners.    We 
are  happy  to  say  that  every  care  has  been  taken  of  the  inscriptions  yet  existing 
on  this  wall.     These  were  principally  written  by  prisoners  confined  here  during 
I  Mary's  rcig^i,  for  their  share  in  Wyalt's  conspiracy.     "  He  that  cndurcth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved,"  is  the  sentence  in  which  "  R.  Rudston,"  1553,  has  recorded 
the  nature  of  the  hope  which  alono  preserved  many  an  unhappy  prisoner  from 
sinking  into  despondency  in  the  Tower  prisons.     A  similar  expression  of  pious 
confidence  has  been  inscribed  in  the  same  place,  by  T.  Fane.  15M, — "  Be  faith- 
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ful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thcc  a  cro\vn  of  life."    T.  CulpcjKJT,  conocrncdiB 
the  same  afTair,  lias  merely  loil  hia  signature.     These  pcrsDns,  it  is  belieto), 
were  all  panloned.     The  other  Bide  of  the  room  prcacnts  four  wide  opcmngiin 
the  immciiso  walls,  (lixtccn  fcet  thick,)  admitting  light  Trom  as  many  windom. 
Narrow  slits  or  loo|)holcB  vrcrc  all  that  formerly  cxislod.     Facing  the  roTodcul 
of  the  ntom,  through  which  wo  enter,  is  a  deeply  recessed  areh  at  the  oppowti- 
extremity,  where  the  prcBidiag  genias  of  tlic  placo  appears  in  all  her  majcstj, 
Qiiccn  Elizabeth  herself,  in  costume  similar  to  that  which  she  is  suppovd  to 
have  worn  when  she  went  in  prtx-ession  to  St.  Pntil's  to  rclchratc  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada.     Tltc  chief  contents  of  this  armoury,  including  many  vnrietiei  of 
lancca,  long  swords,  pikes,  muskctoons,  battle-axes,  and  the  different  sorts  ofsW 
seen  in  our  group,  were  formerly  «up|>o«cd  to  be  the  «j)oils  of  that  ill-f»(nj 
cx)iedition,  and  the  collection  was  known  as  the  Spanish  Armoury.     Ooim  cm 
to  the  times  of  our  excellent  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  people  nstd 
to  go  and  look  at  the  various  instruments  of  torture  here  exhihited,  and  liflg|> 
their  hands  and  eyes  in  amazement  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniai-ds,  and  the  won- 
derful escape  wo  had  all  had  from  those  devilish  instruments.    Later  researcWi 
have  BatiBfitctorily  shown  that  most  of  these,  if  not  all,  however  repugnsst  tbcii 
use  may  appear  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  Englishmen,  arc  of  genuine  Engtidi 
manufacture,  and  have  \vrung  the  groan  of  unendurable  anguish  from  manyn 
English  prisoner,  long  before  the  Armada  swept  across  the  visions  of  its  {vd- 
joctor.  bridging  over,  as  it  were,  the  way  from  the  Spanish  to  the  English  ihmiie. 
One  instrument  alone  of  the  different  varieties  here  shown,  the  Collar  of  TortnB\ 
is  now  uttrtbuled  to  the  S|>aniards ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  of  all  tkw 
monstrous  inventions,  the  collar  must  ha\x  indicted  the  mildest   suflcriag.    ll 
weighs  about  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half,  and  is  armed  with  small  knol>s  or  stub 
of  a  pointed  funn,  but  not  sharp.      Compare  this  with  the  rnrk,  which,  in  iom 
aeverc  rases,  added  a  hand-brt»dth  to  the  stature ;   or  with  the  gauntlets.  wUrk 
held  the  wrists,  whilst  the  prisoner  was  susjicnded  with  outstretched  arms  in  tk 
air,  till  the  Wood  seemed  to  Bow  from  every  part  of  the  body  into  the  arms,  and 
burst  out  at  the  fingers'  ends;   or  with  the  scavenger's  daughter,  still  abasn 
here,  binding  body  and  limbs  up  into  an  almost  incredibly  small  com|>aB6!    Ilii 
a  pity  that  our  indignation,  liko  our  charity,  is  not  more  frcf)uently  funnd  si 
home. 

To  give  any  thing  like  a  systematic  view  of  the  contents  of  this  intcrcsttsf 
room  would  occupy  more  pages  than  we  have  lines  to  spare :  we  shall  thcrcforf 
merely  premise  that  the  collection  chiefly  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  weapi* 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  of  which  many  arc  shown  in  our  group al 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and  then  pnieecd  to  notice  two  or  thrtc  ofihe 
more  interesting  individual  objects.  Two  very  curious  swords  hang  agaiiul  ihe 
,  wall,  covered  with  black  rost,  and  one  much  eaten  away.  Both  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  crusaders  in  those  holy  wars  which  caused  so  much  uiiholf 
shedding  of  blood.  Ono  was  taken  from  the  tomb  of  a  Count  of  Treves;  iV 
other  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  signifying  that  it  is  the  aword  of  Autcariin,  spd 
has  a  silver  imitation  medal  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  let  into  the  handle,  la 
another  part  of  the  room  is  reared  against  the  wall  a  tremendous-looking  vrspoiH 
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which  the  popular  iJea  has  aflsoeiatcd  with  anot  unsuitable  wieldor,  Henry  VIII., 
although  pven  lie  would  havo  found  it  an  inc«nYcnieiit  "  wnlking-staff"  during 
those  supposed  nocturnal  wanderings  in  which,  like  the  fjrcat  Kaatcrn  caliph,  he 
WKS  continually  astonishing  the  rarelcas  watch.  The  story  g-oca  that  the  King 
Was  met  one  night  at  the  bridge-fiiot  by  roiiic  nl'  the  livic  guardians,  and  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  himself,  carried  off  to  the  Poultry  Comjiter.  and  shut  up 
for  the  night  without  fire  and  candle.  "Sweet  are  the  usvs  of  advensity."  On  his 
liberation,  Henry  VIII.  made  a  grant  of  thirty  chaldrons  of  coals  and  a  quantity 
of  bread  for  the  solace  of  night  priboners  in  the  Comfder.  He  also  gave  an 
annual  sti[>end  to  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  where  he  had  been  taken  ])risoncr, 
and  rewarded  the  men  who  had  captured  him.  The  grants  alluded  to  arc,  we 
believe,  atill  paid.  As  to  the  "  walkiiig-atafT,"  it  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  "  holly 
water  iprinckles," — why  so  called  wc  know  not;  and  consists  of  a  long  massy 

vo,  with  three  gun-barrels  at  the  end,  and  a  spike  or  dagger  rising  between 
them. 

The  last  article  of  the  muUifurious  conteuls  of  this  Armoury  that  wc  shall  men- 
tion, is  in  itself  on  important  historical  muniurial,  and  suggestive  of  many  melan- 
choly thoughts.  Upon  a  .small  block  in  this  Armoury  stands  the  axe  shown  in  our 
iproup, —  the  axe  with  which  the  fair  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bullcn  wai 
severed,  whiUt  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty  and  womanhood.  A  few  years  later, 
that  same  axe  was  again  brought  from  its  hiding-place  to  execute  the  doom  of 
a  Btill  more  illustriuus  victim,  liady  Jane  Qrey.  The  Karl  of  Fssex  eloses  the 
list  of  unfortunates  whose  history,  aceordtng  to  tradition,  has  ended  with— this  I 
Among  the  spectators  of  the  Karl's  execution  on  that  Ash  Wednesday  morning, 
IfiOI ,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  long  residence  in  this  chamber  one  cannot 
forget,  even  amidst  all  the  interesting  memorials  which  cover  its  watts,  From 
cite  uf  these  windows  it  was,  that  when  he  himself  had  been  previously  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  for  offending  Iho  haughty  Elizabeth,  hearing  she  was  come  iti 
bor  barge  to  the  Tower,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Qcorgc  Carcw,  the  Lieutenant,  ''  he  gazed 
and  sighed  a  lung  time"  (no  Ordnance  Office  then  obstructed  the  view),  discerning 
"  the  barges  and  boats  about  the  Blackfriars  stairs,"  and  "  suddenly  broke  out  into 
a  great  di.steinper,  and  swore  that  his  enemies  had  on  purpose  brought  her 
Majesty  thither  to  break  his  gall  in  sunder  with  Tantalus'  torment,  that  when 
she  went  away  he  might  see  death  before  his  eyes  ;  with  many  such  like  conceits." 
And  it  was  in  this  room  itself  that  the  extraordinary  scene  took  pluec  imme- 
diately following.  "  Aa  a  man  transported  with  passion  he  swore  to  Sir  George 
Carcw,  that  he  would  disguise  himself,  and  get  into  a  pair  of  oars  to  ease  his 
mind  but  with  a  sight  of  the  Queen,  or  else  he  protested  his  heart  would  break." 
Sir  George,  who  had  it  is  probable  nllowcd  Raleigh  many  little  indulgences,  for 
the  latter  had  at  that  lime  inlluential  friends  at  court,  of  course  refused  to  comply 
with  so  wild  a  request ;  when  "  they  fell  Hat  to  choleric  outrageous  words,  with 
itraining  and  sintyylinif  ui  Uu-  da'.rs,  and  in  the  fury  of  the  conflict,  the  jailer,  he 
had  his  new  periwig  torn  off  his  crown ;  and  yet  here  the  struggle  ended  not,  for 
at  last  they  had  gotten  out  their  daggers."  The  narrator  and  eye-witness.  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges,  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and,  in  doing  so,  "  purchased 
■uch  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  that  he  wished  both  their  pates  broken."  How  much 
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isit  of  Henry  VH.'s  mmistcrs  (Cardin«l  Morton)  onco  told  the  Parliament 
lat  the  King  was  but  "  a  steward  in  cfToct  for  the  piiMic ;  and  that  what  canm 
from  tlieni  waa  but  as  niuisturt'  (lra\vn  from  the  earth,  which  (jftthrn-d  into  a 
cloud,  and  full  hack  u|)on  the  earth  ay;ain,"  With  the  ttppUcahiUty  of  the  poi'ti- 
cal  Cardinal's  remark  to  the  business  in  hand,  //.c  ablaiiiiny  rnore  faxes,  wc  have 
nothing;  here  to  do  ;  hut  the  passage  itself  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  charfictcr 
anil  influence  of  a  class  of  men  uf  whom  Kngland  haa  espocial  rctuion  to  be  proud, 
and  iiion-  ])arli{-n1ar)v  T<<indon  ;  of  men  vrhnst;  business  it  hua  l:>cen  to  draw  wealth 
from  llie  public  by  a  kind  of  magical  process  (jieniliar  to  the  agents  of  the  great 
wonder-worker.  Commerce),  which  leaves  the  public  richer  than  it  found  them,  and 
whose  ni-cumulations  have,  indet-d.  returned  to  their  fellow-mcn,  blessed  with 
the  fertilizing  influences  that  lielutigto  n  higher  intellectual  atmosphere.  Ilia 
needless  to  enumerate  inatancea  which  will  rise  to  the  memory  of  every  one:  we 
meffly  therefore  obticrve  that  the  same  generation  that  beheld  the  foundation 
of  the  Charter  House  by  one  merchant,  had  aUo  witiu-esed,  a  few  years  before, 
the  erection  of  the  chief  commercial  building  of  the  greatest  commercial  city  of 
the  world  bj  another;  and  who,  not  content  with  that  act  of  princely  generosity — 
which,  taken  aluno,  might  have  been  thought  only  an  exliibilion  of  the  sympath} 
and  pride  of  class— trsinHlbrmed  hb  own  n-sidcnce  into  a  College,  and  richly  en- 
dowed it  fur  the  promotion  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  may  add  lustre 
and  dignity  lu  any  and  every  calling.  No  wonder  that  Itondon  boldi  dear  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Gwaham. 
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But,  in  the  Oreshani  family,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchan^  ftamlt 
alone.  The  original  project  for  the  Exchange  itself  is  duo  to  hia  fatber.  Sir 
Rifhard  Greshnin.  who,  in  1537,  whilst  Loixl  Mayor,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
minister,  Cromwell,  tu  the  yuhji'ct,  and  luid  befurv  him  a  design  fur  tlie  erceliaci, 
which  he  proiM).sed  to  plnrc  in  Lombard  Street ;  wbthit  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Gra- 
ham. Sheriff  in  thp  same  year  that  Richard  was  Mayor,  obtained  from  hnry 
VIII.  the  original  foundation  of  Bethlehem  Hos|iitat  and  richly  endowed  vilii 
his  own  mcan-i  Holt  school,  Norfolk,  where  wjis  one  of  the  family  seal*.  He 
too  became  Mayor,  and  among  other  mattcnt  made  his  year  of  office  mcmonbli' 
by  the  revival  of  the  Bjik-ndid  rcrcmony  of  the  Marching  Watch,  describrd  in 
"  Midsummer  Eve. '     To  this  uncle  was  Thomas  Gn-sham  apprenticed. 

The  namo  of  Grcaham  is  derived  from  a  little  village  in  Norfolk,  when  thr 
nnopRtors  of  the  future  civic  worthies  had  resided,  it  is  said,  fur  gcncnticnu. 
Thomas,  the  younger  of  two  sons,  is  supjioseU  to  have  been  bom  in  Londiin 
about  1519.  At  the  proper  period  he  was  sent  to  GonviUc  Hall,  Carobritlgt. 
which,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  his  father  thought  only  a  fitting  preparation  fbrbii 
son's  future  career.  The  mercantile  life,  apart  from  its  ends,  prcBcntcd  at  tiic 
period  in  question  many  picturesque  and  exciting  features,  and  was  estecned  tu 
honourable,  that,  in  some  of  the  greater  speculations  of  the  day,  the  leading  Tomet 
comprise  those  of  the  most  influential  nobility,  and  who  by  no  means  api>cir 
as  mere  nominal  patrons.  Grcaham  had  evidently  high  notions  of  the  power  twl 
inlluence  as  well  as  of  the  duties  of  the  British  merchant  of  the  sixteenth  centnn 
Writing,  some  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  his  patron  tbt 
Duke  of  Nortliumberliuid,  he  says,  "  to  the  which  science  I  myself  was  apprcalicol 
eight  years,  to  come  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  that  1  hare:*'  hetbni 
goes  on  to  praise  his  father's  wisdom  in  so  doing.  We  shall  sec  presently  to  wial 
excellent  purpose  Grcsham  liimo<l  these  prepftrntions.  He  was  admitted  inlc 
the  Mercers'  Company  in  1543,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  prior  lo 
the  expiration  of  the  twelvemonth  we  find  "young  Thomas  Greshnm"'  eng»ij«l 
as  a  merchant  in  furnishing  supplies  lor  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  Soon  afierhc 
married  Anne,  widoir  of  a  gentleman  of  Suifolk,  and  sister  to  the  lady  of  Kr 
Nicholas  Bacon,  T^ord  Keeper.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  continent,  rriticn 
some  years  later,  to  the  minister.  Sir  W.  Cecil,  he  twiy*,  "  I  thank  you  for  tbr 
gentle  entertainment  you  gave  to  my  poor  wife,  who  I  do  know  right  well  molest! 
you  daily  for  my  coming  homo.— Such  is  the  fondness  of  women  !  "  In  manT 
others  of  his  im]>ortanl  business  letters,  Greshnm  recurs  to  his  "  poorwife;"  w*^ 
altogether  it  in  very  evident  there  was  happiness  by  the  domestic  hearth.  W'c 
now  reach  the  must  important  period  of  Gresham's  history  ;  for  from  it  msy  bo 
dated  all  the  consequences  which  have  made  his  name  memorable. 

There  were  formerly  but  two  recognised  modes  of  obtaining  funds  for 
national  cmcrgcncicB — subsidies,  levied  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign! 
the  government,  which  was  as  odious  as  it  was  in  every  other  respect  ol^cflio 
able— and  loans  from  wealthy  merchants,  generally  of  Germany  or  the 
Countries.  By  the  period  in  question  the  last  had  become  the  rule,  the  first  only 
the  exception.  To  negotiate  the  loans  an  agent  became  neceasary,  who  wsstn 
reside  abroad  ; — a  person.  <if  cimrae,  of  distinguished  talent  and  probity,  aod  of 
agreeable,  conciliatory  manners.     Prior  to  April,  l.'iSl,  and  daring  a  period  nf 
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eonsidcralilc  fmnnrial  Jiaonlcr,  the  post  was  held  l>y  a  inAn  who,  in  the  opinion 
oC  the  government,  was  unfitted  for  it;  so,  says  Grcsham,  "  I  va»  sent  for  uiitu 
the  CouiK'il,  iiiid  lu-uuglit  by  them  belWe  the  King's  Majesty,  to  know  my 
opinion  (as  they  had  many  other  merchants)  what  way  with  the  least  charge  his 
Majesty  might  g^ciw  out  of  detit."  The  opinion  given  wan  approved  of,  and 
Gresham  immediately  appointcfl  Kuyal  Agent.  He  set  off  witlt  his  family  to 
Anlwerjj,  the  then  grout  tommtrcial  emporium  of  the  world.  The  nature  oMinan- 
cial  dealings  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  difBcultics  which  they  jn'csented 

I  to  the  man  who  had  determined  to  revolutioninc  the  system,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  youthful  King's  uianuseript  journal,  April, 
1551 : — "25.  A  bargain  made  with  the  Fulcare  (the  Fuggers, eminent  German 
merchants)  for  about  60,000/.,  that  in  May  and  August  should  be  paid,— for  th*> 
deferring  of  it  First,  that  the  Fulcare  should  put  it  off  for  ten  in  the  hundred. 
'Sceoiidly,  that  I  should  buy  [•i.OfHl  marks'  weight,  at  six  shillings  the  ouuco,  to 
H  be  detivcretl  at  Antwerp,  and  so  conveyed  uver.  Thirdly.  I  should  pay  100,000 
crowns  for  a  very  fair  jewel  of  his,  four  rubies  marvellously  big,  one  orient  and 
great  diamond,  and  one  great  pearl."  Some  readers  will  no  doubt  lie  surprised 
B  tu  find  the  tricks  of  the  disreputable  money-lenders  of  our  own  day  traceable  (6 
auch  high  and  respectable  origin.  The  zeal  with  which  Grcsham  entered  into 
the  duties  of  his  appointment  must  have  been  sorely  tried  in  many  ways ;  during 
the  first  two  years,  for  inslance,  he  was  called  over,  frequently  at  the  shortest 
notice,  no  less  than  forty  times  !  As  to  what  else  was  required  from  him  in  the 
jinrsuit  of  the  objects  he  had  set  before  him,  and  what  he  accomplished,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  allow  him  to  speak  for  him.sclf.  "  Before  I  was  called  to  serve, 
there  was  no  other  way  devised  to  bring  the  King  out  of  debt  bnt  to  transport 
the  treasure  out  of  the  realm  ;  or  else  by  way  of  exchange,  to  the  great  abasing 
[of  the  exchange  ;  foi  a  pound  of  our  current  money  there  was  brought  down  in 
raluc  to  but  sixteen  shillings  Flemish  ;  and  for  tack  of  payment  there  at  the 
'days  appointed,  for  to  preserve  his  Majesty's  credit  withal,  it  was  customary  to 
(•prolong  time  also  upon  interest,  whiih  interest,  Waides  the  loss  of  the  exchange, 
lamountcd  onto  40,000/.  by  year.  And  in  every  such  prolongation,  his  Majesty 
'was  enforced  to  take  great  part  in  jewels,  or  wares,  to  his  extreme  loss  and 
^damage ;  of  which  40,000/.  loss  for  interest,  yearly,  I  have  by  my  travail  clearly 
[discharged  the  said  King  every  penny."  The  direct  saving  from  this  source 
alone  he  estimates  at  '100,000/.    The  means  by  which  it  was  done  are  thus  alluded 

I  to  :  "  Whereas  I  found  the  exchange  at  sixteen  shillings  the  jiound,  I  found  the 
means,  nevertheless,  without  any  charge  to  the  King,  or  hindrance  of  any  other, 
to  discharge  the  King's  whole  debts,  as  they  grew,  at  twenty  shillings  and  twenty- 
two  shillings  the  pound  '  He  then  points  out  the  other  advantages  which  have 
aeerucd  in  consequence  of  the  rfiising  of  the  exchange  :  "All  foreign  commodi- 
ties be  fallen,  and  sold  after  the  same  \*alnc,  to  the  enriching  of  the  subjects  of 
I  the  realm  in  their  eominoditicst,  in  small  process  of  time,  above  ;iOO,000/.  or 
400,0X/."  The  pi-ccious  metals,  it  i*  pointed  out,  are,  as  a  natural  conBequencc, 
flowing  into  the  country,  and  the  credit  of  tho  sovereign  is  placed  on  a  solid 
basis.  And  all  this  was  done  in  despite  of  tho  "  mtrchants.  both  strangers  and 
Knglibh,  who  always  lay  in  wait  to  prevent  Uis  dcvitca,"    It  would  be  difHcuU  to 
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explain  the  nature  of  these  devices  to  ihc  {ccncml  wader  ;  suffi.*  it.  thereCm.  to 
say  t^A^  ^''■^y  pri'Hi^nt  an  cxtmunlinary  evidence  of  the  far-aightcd  character  of 
Gresham's  mind,  ami  of  the  claim*  which  he  has  ujjon  the  jfraliludc  of  ttaj 
Kncrliiih  mcTchnnt.  and  nfhia  rountryraco  f^nerally.  Grcshnoi'e  chief  oppoanli 
were  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  whusc  commercial  privileges  were  agratl 
cause  vf  ke<-pin<r  dotvn  the  pxchan&^e,  anil  which  pmdaccd  besides  grL-al  hcirt- 
burnings  and  jealousicft  among  our  native  merchants. 

The  Ksturlings.  or  GcrmaiiH.  were  settled  in  England  as  early  as  the  rciga  «f 
Ethel  red;  when,  says  Pennant,  "  the  Germans  of  the  Steel-yard,   coming  wiA 
their  ships,  were  accounted  worthy  of  good  laws."     TIic«e  men  were  undoultciilj- 
our  lirfit  instructors  in  the  art  of  commerce.     For  several  cinturics  they  nrre  Uw 
chief  importers  and  exi>orters  of  England,  and  the  profits  derived   from  th^ir 
trade,  anti  their  connexion  willi  the  great  Hanscmtic  Confederation,  induced  oar 
scivcreignii  to  bestow  on  them  peculiar  privileges.      On   mure  than  one  orcasiun 
the  London  journeymen  and  apprentices  rest  nted  the  favour  shown  to  theu  bj 
riots  and  by  attaolis  on  the  warehouties  of  the  obnoxious  fi.>reigners.     ]d  15^:^  it 
was  decided  by  the  nuverniuent  that  the  Steel-yard  merclmnts  liad  forfeited  Ikii 
liberties,  and  should  l>e  placed  fur  the  future,  wiih  regard  to  the  duties  a]m 
their  exports  and  imports,  on  the  same  footing  an  other  strangers.     The  nmliif 
this  abolition  of  "  rights"  which,  to  every  one  but  themselvcsi  hod  grown  iato 
serious  wrongs,   ap|>eart    to   have    been   never  attributed   to  its  true  ownn, 
Grcsliam  ;  who  states  expressly,  in  his  account  of  (ho  "  devices"  by  which  he  sac- 
cecdcd  in  raising  the  exchange,  that  he  "*  practised  with  the  King  and  my  l/ffA 
of  Northumberland  to  overthrow  the  Steel-yard  4''  and  the  dates  of  the  two  etcnlt 
show  that  he  was  successful.    The  Steel-yard,  or,  as  it  was  occasionally  called,  the 
Steel-house,  stood  iin  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  alwut  the  end  of  tltc  little  itrecl 
still   known    as  Steel -yard    Street,    a    short  distance  enstwanls  from  Dowgate 
Wliarf.     Here  also  was  the  very  interesting  Teutonic  GuildKall.  with  its  two 
famous  pictures  by  Holl>t^in.  representing  the  triumphs  of  Riches  and  Poverty. 
What  became  of  these  pictures  wc  know  not;  they  are  supposetl  by  Pennant  w 
have  been  carried  into  Flanders  on  the  6nal  shutting  up  of  the  warebooM  I7 
Elizal>eth  in  l^U7,  and  thence  into  France.     Zucchero  co]>iod  them  at  the  Stwl- 
yard  in  lb74,  and  engravings,  probably  from  his  paintings,  were  made  in  tk 
last  centurj-.     Pennant*  thus  descnlx^s  the  chief  features  of  the  designs:  •'  In  ifcf 
triumph  of  Uiches,  PLutus  is  represented  in  a  golden  car.  and  Fortune  siltitg 
before  him,  Hinging  money  into  the  laps  of  |tcople  holding  up  their  gartooib  u 
receive  her  favours  :  Ventidius  is  wrote  under  one,  Gadareus  under  another,  ui 
Themistocles    under    a    man    kneeling    beside    the    car.      Cra-sus,    Midas,  isJ 
Tantalus  follow  ;  Narcissus  holds  the  horse  of  the  first :  over  their  heads,  in  ihe 
cloudii.  is  Nemesis  ...  By  the  sides  of  the  liorses  walk  dropsical  and  otbtr 
diiieased  figures,  the  too  frequent   attendants  of  ttiches.     Poverty  aj'|»csr>  "• 
another  car  mean  and  shattered,  half  nstked,  scjualid,  and  meagre.     BcliintlM 
sits  Misfortune:  befbrc  her  Memory,   Experience,  Induutry,   and   Hope.    V>t 
car  is  drawn  by  a  ]iair  ol  oxen  and  a  pair  of  asses;  Diligence  drivc«lhci». 
and  Solicitude,  with  a  face  of  core,  goads  tlic  ox.     By  the  sides  of  the  car  nili 

*  Bditicn  at  17V3,  pact  33S. 
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Labour,  reprfscntud  hy  lusty  wurkmcn  with  thuir  tuols,  with  cheerful  looks ; 
and  behind  them  Misery  and  Beggary,  in  ra^f^cd  weeds,  with  couDtCDance* 
replctu  with  wretvhodiicKti  and  dit>contcut." 
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The  document  from  which  we  have  transcrilicd  the  ftircgoing  piuaa^es  relating 
to  Greaham's  financial  mirac-lca,  for  such  ihey  then  appcaretl  to  a\[  parties,  is  a 
Memorial  presented  to  Queen  Marysoon  after  the  cxeeiitionof  Grcsham's  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Noi-thunitwrland.  un  no  Ivas  occasion  than  that  uf  the  fortncr  bein^ 
removed  from  the  office  he  had  61lud  with  a*}  much  ahitity  iind  success.  That  Tu- 
moral may  in  some  way  or  other,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  his  friendship  with 
the  fallen  earl  i  uud  Greuham,  naturally  alarmed,  seems  to  have  feared  that  the 
entire  ruin  of  his  pruspectH  wau  aliuiil  tti  take  jducu.  Having  mentioned  the  late 
King's  acknowledgment  of  his  services, — "  It  pleasud  llic  King's  Majesty  to  givo 
untc»  me  one  hundred  pounds,  to  me  and  mv  heirs  for  ever,  three  weeks  before 
his  death  ;  and  promised  me  with  his  own  mouth  thai  he  would  hereafter  see  mo 
rewarded  better  ;  saying  /  shwdd  knoio  that  I  Jien-eti  a  King,'' — he  nexts  laments 
the  influence  of  his  enemies,  and  a  loss  he  hatl  ju«t  heard  of  "  by  casualty  of 
weather;"  "  and  now,"  says  he,  ■' God  hel[)  poor  Oreshaui !"  Whatever  the  cause 
of  his  momentary  disgrace,  the  services  of  Gresham  were  precisely  of  the  kind 
that  the  Government  were  unable  to  dispense  with,  so  he  was  soon  re-instat'ed ; 
and  when  KHzabcth  came  to  the  throne  he  was  able  to  give  a  scarcely  less  satis* 
factory  acoount  of  what  he  had  done  for  Marj',  and  of  the  reward  he  had  received, 
than  is  contained  in  the  memorial  above  mentioned.  Htr  was  pi-csent  at  the  first 
council  held  by  the  Virgin  l^ucen.  at  Hatfield,  and  was  received  with  marked 
favour.  Elizabeth,  to  dissipate  Kis  fears  of  what  his  enemies  might  say  in  his 
absence,  told  him  she  would  keep  one  car  shut  from  his  enemies,  that  shouUI  be 
ever  open  to  him ;  and  promised  him,  if  he  did  her  none  other  service  than  he  had 
done  to  King  Edward,  her  late  brother,  and  Queen  Mary,  her  late  sister,  iha 


would  give  liiin  as  much  land  as  vvcr  tboy  bulli  did.  The  cliaracterutic  Ttfplj 
Teas  an  cxjwisUion  of  his  finnnciul  vicwB,  ending  with  the  fuUowing  mimirtWc 
Aclvice : — "  An  it  jilcasc  your  Majesty-  to  restore  tliis  your  realm  into  such  «t»te 
AS  hcrttoforc  it  hath  been, — First,  your  Highness  hath  none  othcrways  but,  when 
time  niid  wpiwrtuiiily  scrvcth,  t<»  brinjr  your  base  money  into  fine,  of  olwni 
\mnceu  fine :  and  so  gold  after  the  rate.  Secondly,  not  to  restore  the  Stcel-yanl  to 
their  iii)Ur[K;d  privilege,  lliirdly,  to  grant  as  few  licences  as  you  can.  FoortUj, 
io  come  in  as  small  debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas.  Fifthly,  to  Iteeji  your  credit 
and  s|iccially  with  your  own  merchants ;  for  it  is  they  who  most  stand  by  yoa  stilj^J 
events  in  your  necessity."  It  is  worth  noting  how  implicitly  the  advice  appcai^| 
lo  have  bven  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  the  licence*.  la 
carrying  out  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  reforms  projiosod,  the  restoratioD  of  a 
debased  coinage,  Gresham  himself  was,  if  not  a  chief  actor,  evidently  the  msia 
advistT,  for  he  introduced  the  foreigners  who  executed  the  gigantic  tusk  pin- 
posed,  and  was  one  of  their  sureties  during  its  performance.  The  Stccl-ysrd  sot 
only  did  not  recover  "  its  usurped  privilege,"  but  was  finall}*  closed  by  tlic 
Queen.  And  as  to  the  disuse  of  foreign  loans,  and  tbo  establishment  of  domestic 
credit,  Greslmm  again  appears  not  only  as  the  author  of  the  propositions,  but  as 
the  man  who  carried  tbeni  into  execution.  Kli^abcth  made  a  subsidy  In  1570 
throughout  F.ngland,  which  produced  no  more  than  35,477/.  6«.  8r/.  Mure  tnooej 
was  indi-ipcnsablc ;  so,  the  suKsidy  having  failed,  Gresham  was  cmpowcrw!  Io 
negotiate  with  the  grrat  body  of  British  merchants  known  as  the  Mcrchiul 
Adventurers.  It  was  no  easy  matter-  The  merchants  and  the  Queen  held  wij 
dilTcrenl  cjpinionson  the  subject  of  loans ;  which  need  not  excite  surprise  when  « 
know  what  the  Queen's  opinions  were,  oral  least  her  conduct,  which  uiaybetalKS 
as  their  best  reprcKentalivc.  Whenever  ahc  was  in  want  of  a  small  sum  e( 
money,  her  remedy  was  strikingly  simple  :  one  of  the  city  companies  were  ilcBired 
to  furnish  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  On  one  occasion  she  required  the  ironmongm 
to  send  her  GO/. ;  and  if  they  were  unprovided  ihry  trtrc  to  i^irrotc  it  for  her  imatr- 
tiirHehj,  antf  pay  the  mtertsl  themselves.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  were  pUJllnl 
what  to  do  with  the  application.  At  last,  Ihcv  referR'd  the  matter  to  a  couitnoi 
hall,  were  the  loan  was  refused  by  a  show  of  hands.  But  if  they  had  known  the 
importance  Givsliain  attached  to  tlii:  matter,  they  might  have  saved  Ihcmscho 
much  trouble,  lie  was  a  man  who  could  never  understand  failure  io  any  acbcs>c 
he  undertook.  He  now  met  their  refusal  by  a  show  of  great  surprise  and  indig- 
nation ;  he  caused  the  Queen's  Council  to  write  expressing  its  displeasure;  tbeo. 
again  going  quietly,  and  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  tu  the  individuals  whom  belud 
marked  out  kn  express  favour,  he  soon  obtained  sumu  21,000/.  fur  six  muQtlu. 
Till!  loan  had  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  the  sue  months;  but  is 
the  mean  tlmo  the  merchanls  hail  become  convinced  that  principal  and  !■* 
trreat  were  safe  in  the  royal  hands,  and  that  Gresham  had  understood  tbcif 
iiitj^rpsts,  as  welt  as  those  of  the  sovereign,  belter  than  cither  party  had  under- 
stood ihcm  for  thciiiaclvcs.     From  that  time  wc  hear  no  more  of  foreign  loans. 

Among  the  le.is  permanently  valuable  services  of  Gresham,  but  which,  during 
his  own  lifetime,  formed  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  the  rea]>oct  and  attcntioi 
of  the  Government,  was  the  ])cculiar  and  delicate  office  which  he  undertook,  inaJ- 
dition  to  his  other  multifarious  occupations,  as  Queen's  ngcnt  for  the  uegoU; 
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kfloftns,  and  Qiu-cu's  merchant  for  the  supply  of  military  and  otlitir  stores, — namely, 

that  of  being  the  Government's  chief  continrntal  correspondent.     Antwerp  was 

then  *'  what  London  in  no\v,~the  centre  of  intelligence:  so  that,  in  aildition  to 

Flomi«h  news,  Orcsham  convoyed  homo  the  freshest  intelligence  respecting  the 

Pope,  derived  from  Romo,  Naples,  or  Venice  i  respecting  the  Turk,  derived  from 

Constantinople  or  Tni>oli ;  Spanish  news,  from  Seville  or  Toledo ;  and  not  least 

often,  tidings  of  what  was  passing,  or  rumoured,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 

Knd  France."  *     The  Flemish  covri'spondencc  of  the  period,  consisting  of  hun- 

Brcds  of  Icttera,  is  almost  entirely  written  by  him  ;  and  the  evidences  are  manifold 

Bf  the  great  reliance  ElizaU^lh  and  her  ministers  [Haced  in  his  industry,  talents, 

nnd  judgment.     Qri*shani,  it  appears,  had  a  regular  staff  of  spies,  constantly 

running   to  and  fro.     Thus,  when  it  was  known,   in   1560,  that   an   army  had 

cncamjtcd  in  Gnuldcrland,  Grcsham  immediately  sent  a  servant  with  fifty  crowns, 

who  wim  to  stay  in  the  camp  so  long  as  the  numey  lasled.     Among  the  persons 

bf  this  class  whom  ho  employed  was  one  Hogan,  of  whom  Elizabeth  expressed 

^er  distrust,  as  the  man  was  professedly  in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  Sj)ain  ;  but 

Grcsham  satisfied  his  royal  mistress  that  he  knew  jierfccHv  well  what  he  was 

Hoing.     He  was  himself  indefatigable  in  the  same  pursuit,  setting  time  and  place 

Tit  defiance  whenever  anything  of  high  importance  had  to  be  done,  and  he  could 

trust  himself  only  to  do  it.     His  skill  in  some  of  the  mnnccuvrcs  that  were  then 

looked  on,  wo  presume,  as  quite  jjropcr  to  diiilomacy,  has  been  recorded  by 

Strada,  the  his'orlan  of  the  Low  Country  wars.  "  The  Emperor  (Mnxiuiilian  II.), 

by  edict,  prohibited  and  made  it  death  fur  any  German  to  bear  arms  against  the 

King  of  Spain  ;  which,  among  divers  others,  how  deeply  it  was  resented  by  Ihc 

Prince  of  Orange  (though  otherwise  subtle  and  close)   he  cxjvrcsscd  at  table, 

j»inD  laying  open  the  secrets  of  his  heart.     For.  fict'ng  ivvitcd  by  (irrsham  (agent 

BJDT  the  Queen  of  England),  after  he  had  drunk  soundly,  the  Prince  began  in 

a  great  fury  to  inveigh  against  the  Emperor's  edict ;  ■  that  the  Emperor,  and  the 

J^ing,  and  whosoever  was  of  their  opinion,  deceived  themselves;  that  not  only  the 

BSermans  would  take  anns,  but  a  great  sort  of  other  nations  bordering  upon  the 

empire;  that  the  Danes,  the  .Su'cdes,  and  nuiny  others,  would  not  be  wanting, 

which  both  would  and  L-ouId  help  the  confederated  Low-Countrymen." "     'i'hc 

importance  of  this  revelation  to  Elizabeth  will  be  .ipprcciated  when  wc  icniembcr 

■he  continual  support  sIil;  rendered  through  her  reign    to  the  Protestants  of  thp 

Continent,  as  well  as  the  danger  her  own  kingdom  might  be  placed  in   if  the 

measures  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  with  regard  to  Germany  wire 

Buccessful.     Another  of  Grcsham's  duties  involved  considerable  jicrsonal  danger. 

Ammunilion  was  continually  wanted  by  the  English  Government  from  Antwer]) ; 

but  this  want  could  only  be  supplied  in  givat  secrecy,  for  the  laws  of  the  Low 

fcountries    attached   their  severest   penalties   to   the  exporters.     All  kinds  pf 

ingenious  schemes  were  cuuseiiuenlly  employed.     The  ammunition  was  concealed, 

jn  comparatively  small  fiuautilies,   in  almost  every  ship  that  left  Antwerp  for 

fenglund  ;  and  in  Gresham's  rx>rrcspondencc  on  the  subject  velvet,  silks,  satins, 

and  damasks  represent  the  forbidden  articles.     The  continual  arrival  of  thcao 

tores  at  the  Tower  attracted  attention ;  although  even  that  danger  had  been 

■  Life  iind  Tinia  tiX  Sir  I'liomu  UroLan,  \jy  Juliu  ^^'llluull  Uuiguti|  Tal.  i.  |».  991  i  S  «wli  lo  ultic^  'Vt 
i  ci|inM  our  ^leful  ackiiowlrilgimnli. 
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pointed  out  UyGrcsham  to  the  council  at  home,  with  a  remedy  which  waspcihii* 
thought  unniTCssary.  Hence  the  catastrDjihc.  In  15G0  he  writes  to  nay  he  '  ii 
wholly  at  his  wits'  end."  Fur  on  the  tSth  of  June.  "  at  six  of  the  clock  &t  night 
the  chief  searcher  (who  is  all  my  worker,  and  conveyer  of  all  my  cettfis)  pw 
inc  to  understand  that  there  had  been  an  Eiigtishman  with  the  CoKtomtr.  and 
had  infomitsl  hiui  that  of  late  I  had  many  ttlwts  arrived  at  London  ofiLlltorti, 
and  that,  if  he  made  a  general  search  now.  he  should  find  a  ^reat  liootv. 
Which  matter  the  Costomer  opened  lo  the  searcher  my  friend,  and  commtnilixl 
him  t"  l"c  with  him  on  the  15th  day  very  early  in  the  mominpf."  But  Grc«hani'« 
liberality  had  not  enliatcd  the  sc>archcr  alone  in  his  favour  ;  a  kind  of  council  nu 
hold  on  the  matter;  and  the  re&ult  was,  that  they  agreed  among  themselves  thai 
if  they  interfered  Grtsham  would  not  take  it  in  gooil  part  at  their  barnh. 
Dogberry  hiin»c[f  never  arrived  at  a  sager  conclusion.  And  so  the  matter  coded, 
to  the  Royal  Merchant's  great  relief;  who  desired  the  proper  parties  at  hatnc, 
"  on  the  reverence  of  God,"  to  take  better  care  for  the  future.  Some  of  tlicir 
transact  ions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  more  than  qncstlonahle  character  i  Ut 
whilst  the  private  and  political  honours  of  our  own  public  men  are  so  oflen 
acknowledged  even  by  themselves  to  present  distinctions  wiM  ditferencci.  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  give  Gresham  whatever  benefit  may  belong  to  euch  i 
conBideration.  His  private  character,  nay.  his  public  even,  where  it  refers  simply 
to  aught  pertaining  to  self^  is  unspotted  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  violation  of  tbr 
la^vs  of  Antwerp  whilst  receiving  its  protection  as  an  English  ofEcial.  his  pud 
spies,  his  bribes.  &c,  they  are  but  part  of  the  widely-spreading  system  of  ulifer 
which  the  great  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  thought  necessary  Ui  the 
support  of  the  social  fabric.  It  is  astonishing  what  little  materials  went  to 
formation  of  their  great  policy. 

With  a  few  persona)  notices  of  Grcsharu  we  now  rcmcludc  his  history,  with  the 
exception  of  ihiiHC  pniminent  featurtw  of  it  which  more  particularly  give  to  thit 
history  its  interest,  and   which  therefore   require  to  be  treated  inde|>endcntly. 
Thomas  Gresham  became  Sir  Thomas  on  the  ooeoslon  of  his  undertaking  ihc 
dutiL's  of  ambassador  at  the  court    of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.     His   prinripil 
Kngliah  residences  were  in  T^nihard  Street;  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  previously 
favourite  old  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Ostcrlcy.  in  Mid 
sex :  he  had  other  country  houses,  but  of  lefiii  im{>ortance.     Lumbard  Street  m: 
in  Greshani's  time,  the  busiest  and  most  important  street  in   London,  fcr  it  wm 
there  that  the  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  congregated  in  the  open  sir 
In  short  it  was  as  yet  the  only  Exchange.     Like  all  other  bankers  and  mrrchunti 
of  the  day,  Greitham  had  his  shop  in  this  street,  with  his  grasshojipcr  orcrtkr 
door  as  his  sign.     Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  so  doing  may  yet  look  npos 
the  site  of  Grcsbam's  house.     It  stood  where  now  stands  the  banking<honscof 
Mea.srB,  Stone,  Martin,  and  Co.     Pennant  saw  the  sign  itself  in  the  last  ccntorj. 
which  is  understood  to  have  remained  on  the  spot  till  the  erection  of  tlie  pi«icnt 
building.     May6eld  and  Oslerley  were  magnificent  places;  the  furniture  uPMa^^H 
field  was  estimated  at  7550/.;  and  in  both  Gresham  had  the  honour  of  a  n'sH 
from  his  royal  mistress      One  of  the  rooms  yet  existing  among  the  beautifoi 
ruins    of  Mayfield  is  called    the    Queen's  chamber  to  this  day.     Of  Osterleir. 
Nordeo,  the  local  historian,  speaks  as  of  "a  fair  and  stately  building  of  bricL' 
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and  tliat,  llic  park  was  formerly  "  gnrnishcd  with  many  fair  ponds,  which  uffordtxl 
not  only  fish,  and  fowU^  and  swanti.  and  other  wntcr-fowl,  but  also  of  great  uite 
for  mills,  as  p'f.fir-milLi,  oil-mills,  and  com-niilU.  There  was  also  a  very  fair 
heronry,  for  the  increase  and  preservation  whereof  sundry  alluremcnbt  were 
dcviued  and  set  up."  The  paper-mill  is  a  nvw  jx>int  in  Gresham's  history  ;  it  waa 
one  of  the  eurliest,  if  not  Ihe  eurliest,  eslabliBlied  in  Um  country.  Mis  prot«ge, 
the  |>oct  Churrhyard,  says — 

"  Glitas  wu  St  (intl  va  flranev  to  cimku'  nr  view 

Ai  tw]>cr  now,  that  is  dcvU'il  of  new. 

Of  new  1  mc«n  in  England ;  tASti  one  niRti 

Tlut  liaUi  great  weullli.  and  might  iniicli  Lreafture  Bparr ; 

Who  ivilh  Miiiip  clmt^''  a  |>a|><!r-niiU  began; 

And  aflrr  bujlt  k  sUit>-ly  wurk  mu«t  tare— 

Tlie  Kuya)  Kxcliaiige  "  • 

'ocs  the  poet  hoTc  give  hia  patron  a  hint  ^ — "and  might  much  treasure  spare?" 
--U  locikfl  very  like  it.  Thia  was  written  about  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to 
Orterley.  perhaps  a  short  time  before.  Among  the  other  magnificent  preparations 
niouo  by  ttrcsham  was  one  that  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  read  of,  as  showing 
the  latent  love  of  literature,  and  everything  ctmncctwl  with  it,  that  so  often  brcaka 
out  in  the  life  of  the  bnatling  merchant  of  ihc  world.  We  refer  to  a  play  and  a 
pageant  by  Thomas  Churrhyard.  written  and  produced  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Fuller  adds  another  noticeable  incident: — "Her  Majesty  found  fault  with  the 
court  of  the  hou«(.'  as  loo  great;  affirming  that  it  would  appear  more  handitome 
if  divided  with  a  wall  in  the  middle.  What  doth  Sir  Thomas,  but  in  the  night* 
time  send  for  workmen  to  I^mdon  (money  commands  all  things),  who  so  sivedily 
ftnd  silently  apply  their  business,  tliat  the  next  morning  discovered  that  court 
double,  which  the  night  bad  left  single  before.'*  What  the  Queen  said  is 
unknown:  no  doubt  Grcsham  received  his  reward  in  the  delight  and  surprise 
visible  on  his  royal  mistress's  face.  The  courtiers,  thinking,  perhaps,  the  mer- 
chant had  outdone  them  even  in  their  own  way,  "disported  themselves  with 
their  several  expression*;  some  avowing  it  was  no  wnniler  ho  could  so  soon 
change  a  building,  who  could  build  a  change;  othere  (reflecting  on  some  known 
differences  in  this  knight's  family)  affirmed  that  any  house  is  easier  divided  thao 
united."  This  visit  took  place  in  1571.  Eight  years  later,  "on  Saturday,  the 
2l8t  of  November.  157*.*,"  writes  Holinslied,  "  between  six  and  seven  of  the  clock 
in  the  evening,  coming  from  the  Exchange  to  his  house  which  he  had  suinptn- 
ously  budded  in  Bishopsgatc  Street,  he  suddenly  fell  down  in  his  kitchen  ;  and, 
being  taken  up.  was  found  spcet-hU'ss,  and  presently  dead"'  lie  lies  in  tho 
rhurrh  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  near  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  mentioned 
in  '  Crosby  Place,'  beneath  a  costly,  yet  unambitious-looking  memorial ,  constructed 
by  his  own  orders  during  his  lift-time.  Two  hundred  poor  men  and  women  in 
black  gowns  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  in  a  procession  of  almost  un- 
cqualk'd  Kplcnduur.  The  tomb  bears  the  simple  inscription,  "Sir  Thoma* 
Gresham,  Knt.,  burie<l  December  the  l.llli.  1.579;**  and  even  this  is  only  of  tho 
date  of  ]7-%.  for  it  was  thought,  says  Pennant,  "  bo  great  a  name  needed  not  the 
proclamation  of  an  epitaph." 

*  In  *  A  DMcripeiiiu  aid  DIkohim  of  Paptr,*  A«i 
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The  motives  or  impulses  which  move  men  to  the  performance  of  great  chari- 
table actions  arc  of  course  as  various  as  their  characters,  and,  where  they  have 
not  themselves  explained  them  to  us,  must  be  looked  for  in  that  direction.  In 
Grcsham's  case  many  concurring  circumstances  probably  aided  the  fonnation  of 
his  plan  for  an  Exchange.  His  father  had  desired  to  see  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land lodged  as  well  as  those  of  Antwerp,  where  he  had  seen  and  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  their  new  and  magnificent  Bourse.  His  own  residence,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  meeting- place,  must  have  saved  him  personally  from  its  inconve- 
niences ;  but  the  same  circumstance  may  have  aSbrdcd  him  more  leisurablc 
opportunity  for  seeing  how  it  aifected  others  less  favourably  situated.  Hit 
biographer  seems  to  think  a  nearer  motive  may  have  been  at  work.  His  only 
son  died  in  1564  ;  and  with  him,  no  doubt,  a  great  portion  of  the  magnificent 
fabric  of  future  rank  and  power  which  should  be  his  in  the  persons  of  his  dc* 
sccndants.  His  father  had  died  some  years  before.  As  the  old  faces  disappeared, 
old  objects  would  lose  their  attraction.  Those  only  who  have  felt  bereavement 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  new  object  at  such  a  time ;  an  object  into  which  the 
energies —that,  unemployed  in  their  usual  task,  have  become  but  so  many  in- 
struments of  self-torture,  enhancing  the  grief  which  they  ought  to  allay — can  be 
forcibly  directed,  and  there  drawn  into  full  occupation.  Young  Gresham  died 
in  1564.  In  that  same  year  we  find,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
the  proposal  was  made  to  the  Court  by  Sir  Thomas  Grcsham  respecting  the 
erection  of  the  Exchange. 

We  may  see  how  much  the  proposed  building  was  needed  from  the  picture  l^ow. 
in  his  Chronicle,  has  left  us  of  Lombard  Street.  "The  merchants  and  tradenncB, 
as  well  English  as  strangers,  for  their  general  making  of  bargains,  contracts,  and 
commerce  .  .  .  did  usually  meet  twice  every  day,"  at  noon  and  in  the  evening. 
"  But  these  meetings  Avcre  unpleasant  and  troublesome,  by  reason  of  walking  and 
talking  in  an  open  narrow  street .  .  .  being  there  constrained  either  to  endure  all 
extremes  of  weather,  viz.  heat  and  cold,  snow  and  rain ;  or  else  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  shops."  Sir  Thomas  now  offered  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  by 
erecting  a  Bourse  or  Exchange,  provided  a  site  was  found.  A  subscription  wai 
immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  the  chosen  spot  in  Comhill,  and  in  tbe 
alleys  at  the  back,  which,  with  the  houses  thereon  standing,  were  ultimately 
bought  for  3.032'.  The  ground  was  then  made  plain,  and  the  whole  conveyed 
over  to  Sir  Thomas  Giesham,  by  certain  aldermen,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens 
generally.  J  ir  Thomas,  on  his  ]iart,  "  being  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Rivcre, 
alderman,  i;i  company  with  Sir  William  Garrard,  Sir  William  Chester,  Thomas 
Howe,  Lionel  Ducket,  German  Cioll,  and  Thomas  Banister,  most  frankly  and 
lovingly  promised  that,  within  a  month  after  the  Bourse  should  be  fully  finished, 
he  would  present  it  in  equal  moities  to  the  City  and  the  Mercers'  Company.  In 
token  of  his  sincerity,  he  thereupon  gave  his  hand  to  Sir  William  Garrard ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  friends,  drank  a  carouse  to  bis  kinsman,  Thomas 
Rowc."  Mr.  Burgon  adds  to  this  passage  the  remark  :  "  How  rarely  do  ancient 
documents  furnish  us  with  such  a  picture  of  ancient  manners."  On  the  7th  of 
June,  1566,  the  founder  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation,  accompanied  by 
several  aldermen,  each  of  whom  laid  a  piece  of  gold  upon  it  for  the  workmen- 
By  November,  1567,  the  entire  building  was  completed.     There  is  a  curious  Ira- 
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ililion,  not  uasupporlcd  by  facts,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  fi-amc-work 
of  the  Kxcliangc.  Grvshain,  in  one  of  lu»  letters,  upeakv  of  "  my  house  at 
Rin\hall,  where  I  make  all  my  proviBioo  for  my  timber  for  the  Bourse." 
Rinxhall,  or  Ringshatl,  is  near  Battisfurd,  in  Suffolk,  from  vrhich  it  is  tlividcd  by 
a  great  common,  callcrl  Battisforil  Tye.  This  was  formerly  rich  in  wood  ;  and  in 
m  certain  part  of  it  the  remains  of  five  or  six  saw-pits  arc  still  discernible. 
These,  says  tradition,  arc  the  aame  that  were  employed  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
great  Bourse,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  entirely  constructed 
here.  The  architect  was  one  Henrick,  a  Fleming,  who,  it  a])pe»rs,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Flanders  during  the  progress  of 
the  edifice,  to  obtain  Iwth  materials  and  men.  The  etonc,  the  slates,  the  iron, 
the  wainscot,  and  the  glass,  all  came  from  Antweqj.  Hotlinshcd  seems  to  inti- 
mate "  he  bargained  for  the  whole  mould  and  substance  of  his  workmanship  in 
Flanders."  Gresham  had  evidently  made  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  he 
•huuld  Iw  at  liberty  to  employ  Flemish  artists  and  workmen,  for  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  in  acceding  to  his  proposal,  agreed  also  that  "  strangers"  might  be 
employed.  Many  annoyances,  howci'er,  were  experienced  from  the  English 
bricklayers.  '*  both  in  wordn  nnd  deeds."  The  magnificent  range  of  statues 
which  distinguished  the  Exchange  were  also  most  pvobably  made  in  Flanders; 
for  Mr.  Burgon.  we  think,  entirely  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Clou^rh,  Grcsham's  factor,  who  says.  "  1  ha\-e  received  the 
pictures  you  write  of,  whereuf  1  uill  cause  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  be  made,  and 
will  send  you  the  rest  back  again  with  that,  »o  soon  hr  it  is  dune."  Greshiim's 
biographer  snpposcs  from  this  that  some  of  the  ittfiltws  were  sent  over  from 
England,  where  he  consequently  presumes  they  hod  been  made,  to  show  the 
Flemish  artist  the  style  in  which  he  was  to  construct  Queen  Elir-abeth's.  Is  it 
not  much  more  likely  that  the  "  pictures"  were  really  pictures,  containing  per- 
haps representations  of  the  statues,  if  such  were  needed,  and  different  portraits  of 
her  Majesty,  t-^  a&sisl  the  sculptor  in  his  task? 

The  general  aspect  of  the  new  building  presented  striking  cvidenco  of  its  ir. 
every  way  Flemish  character.  Ab  Flemish  materials,  Flemish  workmen,  and  a 
Flemish  architect  were  employed  in  the  execution,  so  was  the  design  itself  a 
tolerably  close  imitation  of  a  Flemish  building — the  great  Bourse  of  Antwerp. 
Two  prints  have  been  preserved  of  an  interesting  character,  which  show  very  com- 
pletely the  interior  and  exterior  aspects  of  the  building.  They  were  executed  in 
1569,  and  from  the  date,  and  the  inscription  upon  them,  it  appears  nut  impro- 
bable, as  Mr.  Burgon  suggests,  that  they  were  engraved  at  Gresham's  own  oi-der. 
The  English  inscription  is  as  follows  :^"  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  knight,  at  bis 
own  costs  and  eharejcB,  to  the  ornament  and  public  use  of  this  royal  city  of 
London,  caused  this  place  from  the  foundation  lobe  erected  the  7th  of  June, 
nnnc  15CG,  and  is  full  ended  anno  1561), "  This  inscription  is  repealed  in  the 
firintB  in  French,.  Dutih.  and  Latin,  implying  a  care  fiL*r  its  being  read  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  which  may  be  attributed  with  greater  probability  to  Sir  Tliomas 
Cirrahnra  than  to  any  one  else  The  view  shown  by  the  jirint  of  the  interior  is 
Been  in  the  engraving  at  the  end  of  our  paper,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
described.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  column  there  seen  in  front  of 
the  northern  entrance,  cuuimanUing  a  view  of  the  court  uithha,  is  shown  in  no 
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Qlher  engravings  of  London ;  which  U  the  more  renarkabtc  as,  from  iu  ci 

»ize,  it  mnut  have  )>cen  a  cunspicuous  object  from  all  sitlen    The  jjrincif<al  ftJ 

of  the  fxU'rior  view  is  a  lofty  square  lower  with  two  biilconictl  gaUerics, 

gniwhoppcr    surmounting    the    ball  at   iU  tup.    which  stands  on  one  aide  Al 

entrance,  and  formed  a  bcll-towcr,  from  which  issued  at  twelve  at  nuoo,  aad  al 

rix  in  the  evening,  the  merchants'  call  to  "  'Change."     The  fiillars  of  the  rmn 

were  of  marble-     All  the  four  corners  of  the  building  were  ornamented  withi 

founder's  crest,  the  grasshopper,  in  allusion  to  which  and  the  Exchange,  Bi^ 

Hall,  in  his  description  of  "  the  brain-sick  youths"  sa)'s— 

"  Anil  DOW  he  plu-a  tlir  nru-s-full  gnuobopper 
Of  voy«grs«nd  vcnLuro  Uj  inquire" 

The  building  consistefi  essentially  of  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  loi 
first  Ix-'ing  laid  out  in  shops,  one  hundred  in  nirmtH.>r,  and  the  other  inlo 
and  rooms  for  the  merchants,  with  shops  on  the  exterior.  For  two  or  three 
after  the  opening  of  the  building  the  shops  remained  "in  a  manner  cin| 
and.  fur  the  time,  caused  a  considerable  dUappointmcnt  to  the  fouuder.  wh< 
tici]>ated  a  huadsumc  revenue  from  that  source.  But  the  persevering  s[ 
Gresham  was  as  actively  at  work  as  over  ;  and  a  new  "  device'  immju  altt 
cheurliss-luoking  aspect  of  the  place.  It  wa:;  noised  abruail  that  the  Quoei 
going  to  visit  it,  and  Gresham's  preparatory  movements  showed  the  im| 
he  attached  lo  the  matter.  "  Ho  went,"  Bays  Stow,  "twice  in  one  day  we 
about  the  upper  I*awn,*  and  besought  those  few  shopkeepers  then  present 
thvy  would  furnish  and  adorn  with  wares  and  wax-lights  as  many  shops  at  I 
cither  could  or  woulil,  and  they  should  have  all  those  shops  so  furnished  nrolH 
that  year,  which  otherwise  at  that  time  was  forty  shillings  a  shop  by  the  y( 
All  Iwing  prcjMurcd — amidst  the  ringing  of  the  Ik-Ub  in  every  part  of  the 
"the  Queen's  Majcstyj  attended  with  her  nobility,  came  from  her  house  at,\ 
Strand,  called  Somerset  House,  and  entered  the  city  by  Temple  Bar. 
Fleet  Street.  Cheap,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse  to  Sir  'I 
Gresham's  house  in  Bishopagate  Street,  where  she  dined.  After  dinner 
Majesty,  returning  through  Cornhill,  entered  the  Burse  on  tho  south  side,  1 
after  that  she  had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above  the  ground,  cspeciallyi 
Pawn,  which  was  richly  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  tho  finest  wares  in  tht  eifi 
she  caused  the  same  Burse,  by  a  herald  and  trumpet,  to  be  proelaioMd  tk 
Hnyal  Exc/iaiigr,  and  so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth,  and  Dot  ol 
A  bas-relief  over  the  entrance  through  which  GHzJilieth  luul  passed  cx\ 
down  to  the  fire,  commemorative  of  this  incident.  A  still  more  imi 
memorial,  however,  in  to  be  found  in  a  play,  dividi-d  into  two 
T-  Mcywood  (whom  Charles  Lamb  finely  calls  a  sort  of  pro*r  Shaksf 
under  the  voluminous  titles  of — '  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  nobody  i 
Trouhles  uf  Queen  Elizabeth;'  and  '  Tlic  Second  Part  of  Queen  Klixal 
Troubles;  Doctor  Parry's  Treasons ;  the  Building  of  the  Royal  Kxrhange;  aod 
the  famous  Victory  in  Anno  I58S.'  As  it  did  not  suit  Hcywood,  nor  perhaps  b>* 
audiences,  who  looked  upon  Oresham  as  a  miracle  of  wealth  and  gencnxilT.  M 
abide  by  the  exact  vulgar  facts  as  above  narrated,  the  poet  givn  na  a  >u* 

*  Thr  tuimr  ptrt  of  Llir  Kzcluagv  wu  m  calleil ;  iwaublj  k  oomipttd  fcrtn  a(  BaSa — Um  Gttmm  *ii4iH 
falA  M  Willi. 
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reading  of  the  Epyjttian  story.  At  tb«  banr^uct  Grc&liam  pruducfs  a  pearl  of 
■uch  value  that  few  cootd  nHVird  to  buy  it  rrom  him,  and,  having  crushed  it  to 
fdcr,  drinks  it  off*  in  a  cup  of  wine. 


MWUCl 


"  litre  fiflwn  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  gws ! 
Instead  uf  Kugar.  Ctrctilian)  tirittks  the  |»earl 
Uptohivquvcii  uvi  mistiet*;  iiletlgv  it,  lorrUI" 


\Vc  may  here  mention  that  anothur  play  also  txista  to  mark  the  inti-rcst  taken 
by  the  public  in  the  Royal  Merchant  during  his  lifetime.  I'iic  unc  we  nou- 
refcr  to  is  in  Latin,  and  iirfsorved  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  There  are  twenty  pcrstms  in  the  lint  of  characters,  the  first,  Rialto,  being 
intended  for  Sir  Thomas  himBcH".  The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  delivered 
by  Mercury,  ami  the  scene  is  the  lloyal  Exchange.  From  the  period  of  the 
Quecn*8  visit  the  shops  of  the  Pawn  soon  roite  in  value  from  forty  bhiUlngs  to  four 
fwuntls  If  II,  "  anti  theu."  saya  Stow,  "  all  shopf)  were  funiiHlicil  arcording  to  that 
time:  lor  then  the  milliners  or  haberdasherH  in  that  place  sold  mousetraps,  bird- 
cages, shocing-horns,  lanthoms,  and  Jews'  trumpets.  See.  There  waa  also  at  that 
time  that  kept  shopH  in  the  upper  Pawn  of  the  Royal  Kxchangc— armourers, 
that  sold  both  new  and  old  armour,  apothecnrieft,  buokMellers.  guhUiiiillDi,  and 
glaas-aellera,"  But  we  have  in  this  paiwage  only  an  indication  of  llie  transition 
period  of  the  Exchange ;  for  a  few  years  later  still,  and  the  iiliops  were  filled  with 
the  richest  wares  that  the  world  of  commerce  could  produce,  till  even  princci, 
according  tu  Stow'a  jileaaant  exaggeration,  scut  daUy  to  be  served  of  the  bcal 
8ort.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  uf  the  history  of  the  old  Exchange  are  tie 
literary  memorials,  though,  for  the  most  part,  their  authors  are  unknown  to  fame. 
One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rollc,  a  clergyman  who  wrote  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  Discourses,  Metlitations,  and  Contemplations  on  tlie  Great  Fire, 
thus  speaks  of  the  Exchange  ;  "  How  full  of  riches  was  th.it  Royal  Exchange  1 
rich  men  in  the  midst  of  it,  rich  gooda  above  and  beneath !  There  men  walked 
u]>on  the  lop  of  a  wealthy  mine:  considering  what  eastern  treasures,  costly  spices, 
and  such-like  things  were  laid  up  in  the  bowels  (1  mean  the  cellars)  of  that  place. 
Aa  for  the  upper  part  of  it,  was  il.  n<it  the  great  stiirelmusc  whence  the  nubility 
and  genirj'  of  England  were  furnished  with  most  of  those  costly  things  wherewith 
they  did  adorn  either  their  closets  or  ihcniBelves?  Here,  if  anywhere,  might  a 
man  have  seen  the  glory  of  th',-  world  in  a  uiomeni."  And  in  an  equally  pictiirewjuc 
■nun  he  continues:  "What  artificial  thing  could  entertain  the  sense**,  the  fan- 
%aiea  of  men,  that  was  nut  there  tu  be  had  '  Such  was  the  delight  that  many 
gallantit  took  in  thnt  nmgiiziiie  of  all  curious  varietieN,  that  they  could  almost 
have  dwelt  there  {going  from  bliup  to  shop  like  bee  from  flower  to  flower),  if 
they  h:id  but  had  a  fountain  of  money  that  could  not  be  drawn  dry.  I  doubt  not 
but  a  Mahouiedan,  who  never  expects  other  than  seneual  duliglits,  would  gladly 
have  availed  himself  of  that  place,  and  the  treasures  of  it,  for  his  heaven,  and  have 
thought  there  was  none  like  it,'*  The  I*awn.  the  part  he  principally  refeiTcd  to,  wa« 
then,  it  must  be  remembered,  very  differently  situated  with  regard  to  the  fashion- 
liblc  parts  of  T^^mdon  from  what  it  is  now.    During  Grcshnm's  time  the  Barbican, 

Udersgale  Street,  &c.,  on  the  one  side,  and   tlio  Minoriea  on  the  other,  were  to 
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the  real  of  the  Metropolis  Boniething  like  whal  Onwveoor  Square,  Park  Int. 
tmd  parb  of  Piccadilly  arc  at  Uiis  day. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Exchange,  includin":  the  groat  rourt.  mast  hir«  prp- 
•iiitcii  an  animated  and  rt-markablc  scene.  Jostling  each  othcratnong  theriy-J 
were  men  from  almost  every  known  nation  of  the  world,  habited  in  their  mpec^rr 
national  coaiuinos,  siieakinf;  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  language,  cxbiboUng 
the  most  marked  differences  of  manner  and  couutenancc.  Interspersed  wish 
the  more  numerous  English  merchants,  dressed  in  their  large  pufTeU  lireeciKn. 
long  vests,  short  cloaks  and  ruffs,  appeared  here  the  half-naturalized  Fleanbg, 
with  his  fur-triuimcd  coat  and  hat.  and  tight-fitting  pantaloons;  there  the  kirflj 
Venetian,  in  his  long  robes  and  elegant  cap,  a  fitting  roj  rcaontatirc  of  the  grctt 
and  haughty  republic.  Mingling  with  the  more  sedate  men  of  business  toowouU 
occasionally  be  seen  wnne  courtier.from  the  Palace  in  alt  his  bravery,  cynnbg  i 
new  jeat  at  the  ex])cnse  of  the  *'  Cits ;"  some  lover  of  notoriety  seeking  to  mtir 
the  best  of  his  small  repuUtton— ft  "Tattclius,"  for  instance, 

"     [be  new-coiue  trarellcr. 


With  littt  disgiuH'tl  cual  and  ringed  ear, 
TrsmpUng  the  Bourse's  marble  itrtce  a  day." 

Or  some  idle  needy-looking  scapegrace,  who,  perhaps  in  a  penitent  or  philoto- 
phizing  mood,  is  wandering  about  to  sec  if  he  cannot  catch,  as  it  were,  tbcoio- 
tagious  air  of  the  place. — grow  prudent.  industriouK.  rich!  Many  a  shaft  h 
directed  by  our  old  satirists  at  these  poor  castaways  of  Fortune,  whose  usad 
haunts  were  St.  Paul's  and  the  Kxrhange  Hayinoii,  iu  his  '  Quodlibeta'  (1G29), 
thus  addresses  Sir  Pierce  Penniless : — 

"Though  liillo  coin  thy  iiiirBeicsa  pockets  line, 
\'h  n-iih  |*rpftt  company  thou  Vt  taltcii  up  ; 
For  often  with  Dakf  Ilumphrcy  thou  dost  dine, 
And  often  «riUi  Sir  Thomas  GmJiani  su(k'' 

We   need   scarcely    inform   our  readers   that    the    Barmecide   himself,  In  ihr 
'Arabian  Nightsi,'  nevi-r  enjoyed  a  lighter  or  more  digestible  diet  than  Dule 
Humphrey   ]irc8cnleJ  to   the   noonday  walkers    in   St.  Paul's,  or   Sir 
Gresham  to  the  proinenaders  of  the  evening  'Change. 

Another  of  these  authura  who  have  written  on  the  Exchange  in  a  style  tiit 
gives  intrinsic  value  to  their  compositions,  apart  from  the  subject,  is  Daniel 
Lupton,  who  published  in  1632  n  small  work  called  'London  and  Country  Car- 
bunadoed  and  Quartered  into  sctcral  Characters.*  The  passage  referring  to 
the  merchants  of  the  Exchange  is  so  excellent,  thflt  we  give  it  almost  entirri»J 
"  The  merchants  are  generally  men  of  good  habit ;  their  words  are  gencTi|^^ 
better  than  their  consciences;  their  discourse  ordinarily  begins  in  water,  but 
ends  in  wine.  The  frequenting  the  walks  twice  a-day,  and  a  careless  laogliter, 
argues  they  are  sound:  if  they  vis';  not  once  aduy,  "tin  suspected  they  sre 
cracking  or  broken.  Their  countenance  ia  ordinarily  shaped  by  their  sucocsial 
sen,  either  merry,  sad,  or  desper.itc ;  they  are  like  ships  at  sea,  lop  atul  to]- 
gallant  this  day,  to-morrow  sinking.  The  sea  is  a  tennis-court,  Lhcir  stalasK 
balls,  the  wind  is  the  racket,  and  duth  strike  many  for  lost  under  line,  and 
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in  the  hnznrd.  ......  Coiwcicncc  is  sold  here  for  nought,  becaiuc  it  is  as  old 

•prmons,  a  (lend  commodity.     They  will  disscmljlo  with  and  cozen  one  another, 
though   all    the  kings   that   ever   were   since   the  Conquest  overlooked   theui. 

IHeru  are  usually  more  coaches  attendant  than  at  cliuR-h-doors.     The  merchants 
sKould  keep  their  wives  fram  visiting  the  up[>cr  rooms  too  ol\cn,  lest   they  tire 
tb^'ir  ])urKi'8  hv  attiring  thumselves.     Ruugh  seas,  rocks  and  pirates,  treacherous 
ftti'tors,  and  leaking  shij^,  affright  them.     They  are  straiij;e  imli^ticians;  for  they 
bring  Turkey  and  Spain  into  Ijondon,  and  carry  T..ondon  ihithcr." 
Numerous  brief  records  of  the  Exthange  exist  in  the  'Inquest  Book  of  Corn- 
hil!,'  referring  chieJly  to  preBentntcnts  of  annoyances  to  which  the  merchanla, 
risitors,  and  ncighhours  were  subject;  which,  though  not  very  remarkable  or 
pntereating  in   thcmselvea,  help  to  fill  up  the  details  of  ihc  jiicture.     From  its 
fes  we  learn  that  at  one  time  the  "  honest  citizens"  who  walked  in  the  Kxchango 
m  Sundays  and  holidays    "  could  neither  quietly  walk  nor  one  hear   another 
[■peak  "  for  the  great  number  of  boys  and  children,  and  young  rogues,  who  made 
'  Buch   "  shouting  and  hollowing  ;  '*  that,  at  another,  "  certain  women>  maidens  and 
others,"  who  sold  apples  and  oranges  at  the  entrance  in  Cornhtll,  amused  thcm- 
stvcs  "in  cursing  and  swearing,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  grief  of  the  passcrs- 
Dy;"  that   again,  at  a  third,  ihc  same  entrance  was  beset   by  '"ratcatchers, 
illcrs  of  dogs,  birds,  plants,  trees,  and  other  things,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
trouble  of  merchants,  gents,  ladies,  and  others,"  resorting  thither;  and  lastly,  to 
lake  the  confuBiwn  worse  confounded,  and  drive  the  quiet  citizens  mad.  that  the 
jarwards  would  bring  their  bears,  dogs,  and  bulls  before  the  Exchange,  even 
Kxchango  time,  and  mako  their  proclamation  as  to  the  where  and  tJic  when  of 
the  evening  sport. 

^^  The  last,  and  not  least  eloquent,  of  the  Htcrary  memorials  of  the  first  Royal  Ex- 
^Efchange,  that  we  shall  transcribe,  forms  also  the  most  fitting  conclusion  to  its  histor}-. 
"  It  is  a  leaf  from  the  Book  of  the  Great  Fire  : — *'  Now  the  flames  break  in  upon 
i^Comhill,  that  large  and  spacious  street,  and  quickly  cross  the  way  by  the  train  of 
rood  that  lay  in  the  blructs  untakcn  away,  which  had  InMin  pulled  down  from  the 
houses  to  prevent  its  spreading,  and  so  they  lick  the  whole  street  np  as  they  go ; 
;y  mount  up  to  the  lop  of  the  highest  houses ;  they  descend  down  to  the  bottom 
'the  lowest  vaults  and  cullartt;  and  march  along  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with 
ich  a  roaring  noiso  as  never  was  heard  in  the  City  of  Tendon :  no  stately  build- 
igB  50  great  as  to  resist  their  fury :  the  Royal  Exchange  itself,  the  glory  of  the 
lerehants,  is  now  invaded  with  much  violence. 

"When  the  firo  was  entered,  how  quickly  did  it  run   round   the   galleries, 

illing  them  with   flames;   then   descending   the   stairs,  compasscth   the  walks, 

firing  forth  flaming  volleys,  and  filling  the  conrt  with  sheets  of  firo.     Ry  and 

9J  the  Kings  fell  all  down  on  their  faces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stone 

>uilding  after  them  (//iw  founder's  statue  uioiw   remaini'ig),  with  such  a  noise  as 

ras  dreadful  and  luitonishing."     The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  in  the  words 

re  have  marked  with  italics  is  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  the  Fire ;  and  thu 

'author  of  the  '  Discourses'  before  mentioned  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  its  illus- 

.tration.     The  incident,  indce<!,  was  really  remarkable,  and  calculated  to  stimulate 

icught  into  poetry— to  connect  agreeable  memories  with  the  wildest  seenc  of 
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XLIV.— THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AND  THE  SOUTH-SEj* 

HOUSE. 

(CiMMtoavl  rrani  Nd.  Xl.lll.) 

The  Great  Fire,  in  which,  as  we  Tiave  seun.  Sir  Thomas  Gre«ham*s  Exchange 
waa  burned  down,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  September,  I66fi  ;  and  almost 
before  the  flames  were  extinguished  Wren's  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  Londiin 
was  before  the  King.  In  that  plan,  the  Exchange,  rebuilt  on  iia  own  site,  was  to 
"  stand  free  in  the  middle  of  a  piazza,  and  be  &a  it  were  the  navo  or  centre  of  the 
town,  from  whence  the  sixty-feet  streets,  as  hu  many  rays,  should  proceed  to  all 
principal  parts  of  tho  city."  Of  all  the  grand  foaturea  of  the  architect's  m»g- 
nificent  scheme  this  was  one  of  the  grandest.  London  was  now  fast  becoming 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  a  fine  ihougbt  that  of  placing  the 
home  of  the  merchants  who  made  it  so  in  a  corresponding  position  in  their  own 
metropolis.  Napoleon's  famous  directions  on  the  outlets  of  Paris — "  To  Rome" 
— "  To  Madrid  " — had  not  half  tho  rral  significancy  of  VVrcn'e  sending  his  street 
off  from  the  Uoyal   Exchange,  in  every  din^ction  of  the  comiMias,  as   so  many 

ITisible  channels  of  the  mighty  streams  of  commerce  ever  flowing  between  that 
Exchange  and  the  romoteat  countries  of  the  world.  The  building,  it  appears, 
■was  to  be  *•  after  tho  form  of  the  Roman  Foi-uni,  with  double  porticoes."  But 
the  principal  scheme  being  abandoned,  these  views  for  the  Exchange  also  shured 
iU  fate.  A  month  after  the  Fire,  tho  three  city  surveyors  were  ruquesttd  to 
prepare  an  estimate  for  rebuilding  the  ICxchange  ;  and  in  the  early  part  ol  the 
■JbllowiDg  year  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  an  order  obtained  from  Charles  II. 
for  the  Portland  stone  required.  Sir  John  Denhani.the  poet  of*  Cooper's  Hdl.' 
wai  on  this  occa-sion  the  euccesaful  prosecutor  of  their  suit  with  the  monarch. 
■Donham  was  hia  Majesty's  Surveyor  of  the  Works,  and  in  that  office  so  exerted 
}Unise\f  to  serve  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  and 
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the  Mercere*  Coiniiany  to  superintend  ihe  rebuilding,  that  on  one  occwou, 
they  expecled  a  visit  from  him,  they  made  "  pTuvision  of  six  or  eight 
meat  at  the  Sun  Tavern  to  cTilertain  him  mthal,"  and  agreed  *•  to  present  bin 
with  thirty  pieces  of  gold  as  a  token  of  their  giatJtudo."  Much  delay.  hoi»erer, 
ensued,  ])rjnciiially.  it  appears,  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whicli  of  the 
vcyors  fthould  be  the  architect,  the  chief  one  having;  "  oi-ermuch  busineis." 
last,  alter  a  show  of  some  modest  reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
Mr.  Jeman,  that  gt-ntlemaii  was  named,  in  April,  1667  ;  and,  in  answer  to' 
application  for  inatructions,  was  told  "  that  the  new  Exchang;o  should  be  bnilti 
the  old  foundations;"  that  "the  pillars,  arches,  and  roof  should  be  left  for  him  to 
model  according  to  the  rttlcs  of  art,  for  the  best  ailvantage  of  the  whole  sitae- 
lure."  From  this  time  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  The  gq*r 
siping  Pepys,  ever  on  the  watch  for  materials  for  his  'Diary,'  writes,  on  the  2^| 
of  October  in  the  same  yuar — "  Sir  W,  Pen  and  I  back  into  Ixrndon.  gmd  theiv 
saw  the  King,  with  his  kettledrums  and  trumpets,  going  to  the  Kxchangci 
which,  the  gates  being  shut^  1  could  not  get  in  to  see.  So,  with  Sir  W.  Pea  to 
Captain  Cockos,  and  thence  again  toward  We&tminster ;  but  in  my  way  stopped 
at  the  Exchange  and  got  in,  the  King  being  newly  gone,  and  there  find  t^ 
bottom  of  the  first  pillar  laid  (that  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  cntmnce).  AH 
here  was  a  shed  set  up,  and  hung  with  tapestry  and  a  canopy  of  state,  and  sotcc 
good  victuab  and  wine  for  the  King,  who  it  seems  did  it.*'  The  "  good  rictuali ' 
comprised,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  a  chine  of  beef,  grand  dishes  of  fowl 
gammons  of  bac<m,  dried  tongues,  anchovies,  cariorc,  &c.,  and  several  sorts  at 
wine.  Charles  gave  twenty  pounds  to  the  workmen.  Similar  ceremonies  can- 
memoratcd  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  eastern  column  a  few  days  tatn; 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  of  the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  south 
trance,  in  November,  by  Prince  Rupert.  Those  ceremonies  appear  to  hare 
thought  such  very  agreeable  things  that  there  could  not  l>c  too  n:iany  of  tfc 
The  edifice  was  completed  in  1669,  at  an  ex])en8c  of  nearly  59,000/.,  be*id«s  as 
expenditure  for  additional  site  of  about  7000/.,  or  twice  the  cost  of  the  entin 
original  site ;  such  had  been  the  advance  in  ihc  value  of  property  here  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  The  Exchange  was  rc-oi>cncd  to  the  merchants  on  the  2Stk 
of  September,  1669. 

The  new  building  in  its  esacntial  features  greatly  resembled  the  old,  but  «m 
larger  and  more  magnificent.  A  general  view  of  it  is  shown  in  a  aubveqnmt 
page.  It  had,  like  the  old,  its  ranges  of  statncs,  sculptured  on  this  dccssJvb 
principally  by  Cibber,  with  their  painting  and  gilding;  its  shuj>B  abnve  awl 
below,  now  increased  in  number  to  two  hundred ;  its  bell-tower ;  and  its  tmuAvend 
quadrangle  in  the  centre  fur  the  merchants,  where  was  placed  a  statue  of  Chsrlts 
II.,  "  by,"  says  Mailland,  "  the  ingenious  hand  of  Mr.  Gibbons,''  with  an  insenp- 
tion  to  the  '  British  Ctesar,  the  father  of  his  coontry,'  &c.  The  grand  cnlmux 
from  Cornhill  was  also  decorated  on  each  side  by  statues  of  the  same  King  ui 
of  his  father.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  statue  of  Charles  1..  which 
stood  in  the  old  Exchange,  was,  immediately  after  his  execution,  removed  fro* 
thence,  in  pursuance  of  a  Parliamentary  vote  proposed  by  the  famous  Ui 
Morten,  and  the  following  inscription  set  up  in  its  place:  ■•  Eztt  Tytatmmt, 
^tn  utiimus,  yinno  Libertaiis  Anglia  TesUtuta  primot"  with  the  date.     The 
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tft  the  8ho|)K  wan  by  spacious  staircases  of  black  marble,  ihti  colonnade  beneath 

waa  paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  and  the  open  area  with  Turkey  stuucs  ui 

a  small  size,  the  gift,  according  tu  tradition,  of  a  merchant  trading  to  that  country, 

whose  heart  perhaps  was  opened  by  some  unusually  fortunate  vt^nture,  which  he 

thus  fitly  recorded. 

I  'J'hc  long  cessation  of  llic  business  of  the  shops  appears  to  hare  wrought  no 

^^^crniancnt  injury  to  their  occupiers,  for  hut  a  very  short  time  af^r  the  rebuilding 

^■we  find  them  in  full  activity,  and  paying  continually  increasing  rents,  in  spite  of 

^■ithe  great  addition  to  their  jiuiubcr.     Some  of  these  shops  were  ut  one  period  let 

^■for  as  much  as  sixty  pounds  a-year.     The  old  characteristics  were  also  revived 

"in  full  force.     Id   the  satirical  ballad  ofKobiu  Conscience,  or  Conscionable 

^Eobin,   in   his  ytrogrcss  through  Court,   City,  and   Country'  (1683},  the  hero 

ralks  into  the  Exchange,  but  the  merchants  tell  him — 

"  For  ve  h&ve  traffic  without  ibee, 
And  thrive  beat  if  thou  absent  be.'* 

Noif,  I,''  continues  Kobin,^ 

"  being  tbuB  sbus'd  below. 

Did  walk  up  ilairs  where  id  a  row 
firave  ihops  of  w^e  diil  mukc  a  sbow 

Must  suuiptuviis. 
But  w1i«n  the  sbop  folk  did  me  cpy, 
TJuy  drew  tfit-tr  durk  light  iiutuniif. 
And  said,  in  coattug  tlieie,  hu  I 

PrCGUIUptllUUB." 

tt  is  remarkable  enough  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  line  printed  in  italioi. 
it  above  seventy  years  before  the  authorities  of  the  Old  Exchange  had  ordered 
'"  That  none  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  Exchange  be  hereafter  permitted  to  draw 
or  hang  any  curtains  or  cloths  before  the  windows  or  lights  of  their  shops,  to 
diminish,  obscure,  or  shadow  their  lights,  whereby  such  as  have  come  to  buy 
their  wares  have  been  much  wronged  and  deceived."     Down  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  and   '  The  Spectator,'  the  attractions  of  this  part  continued  un- 
diminished, for  in  bis  day's  rumble,  described  in  No.  454  of  that  work,  be  makes  a 
point  of  railing  in  at  the  Exchange,  where,  he  says,  "  It  was  not  the  least  uf  my 
satisfaction  in  my  survey  to  go  u[i  stairs,  and  pass  the  shops  uf  agreeable  females. 
To  observe  so  many  pretty  bands  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost 
eagcniesa  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  of  patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side 
of  the  counters,  was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  myself 
had  not  the  dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to  ask  what  I  wanted,  when  I  could  not 
answer,  '  Only  to  look  at  you.'  "  "  I  went,"  contiuues  the  genial  aud  light-hearted 
philosopher,   "  to  one  of  the  windows  which  opened  to  the  area  below,  where 
all  the  several  voices  lost  their  distint'tion,  and  rose  up  in  a  confused  humming; 
rbich  created  in  me  a  reflection  that  could  nut  come  into  the  mind  of  any  hut  of 
lea  little  too  studious:  for  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought, 
f-What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those  who  are  above  it  !*  *'     But 
le  scene  commanded  by  the  spot  on  which  the  writer  now  stood  was  calculated  to 
rouse  reflections  of  a  higher  nature  in  his  mind  than  he  has  here  recorded. 
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Putting  wide  llie  merely  picturesque,  he  could  not  laro  viewed  so  many 
chants  of  so  many  different  nations,  bound  together  in  one  common  pui 
without  thinking  of  the  moral  grandeur  exhibited  in  that  potential  ussem) 
to  those  who  could  penetrate  beneath  its  stiperScial  aspect^  who  could  understand 
what  was  going  on  for  the  general  gfxxl  of  inanlcind  beneath  that  incet 
pervading  stnigglu  for  self-interest  and  scU-aggrandisement.  Why  Steele 
tented  himself  with  the  brief  but  pleasant  notice  we  have  tranacribed  is 
explanation;  he  had  been  an ti ciliated.  His  friend  and  fellow-CBeayi-it  Addl 
who  haft  not  only  recorded  his  frequent  visita  to  the  Exchange,  but  also 
there  was  no  place  in  town  which  he  so  much  loved  to  frequent,  had  prevk 
published  in  'The  Spectator  '  one  of  his  moat  delightful  papers.  Literary  m4 
ries  of  this  kind  appear  to  us  to  give  to  old  buildings  one  of  their  greatest 
and  belong,  indeed,  as  much  to  them  a«  the  very  stones  of  their  IbundatioD. 
fore  we  transcribe  the  passage  in  question,  let  us  Eirot  see  what  the  aatinst 
say  on  the  subject :  the  contrast  will  be  neither  unamusing  nor  uninstructivc. 
a  clever  poem,  entitled  'The  Wealthy  Shopkeeper.'  publiahod  in  1700,  it 
read — 

'■  Fur  half  an  liour  be  (vvils;  and  whcQ  be**  done. 

In  'a  ulbiiw-cliaif  lie  ukes  a  nap  till  one  ; 

Fitiiii  tli«ni-e  to  'CluiiKT  hv  hurricA  id  a  heat 

(WluTc  koavei  nnd  Toolft  in  mighty  numbera  meet. 

And  kindly  mix  lite  biibblp  willi  llic  clwat); 

There  barters,  buya  and  aella,  tccpivct  and  pays. 

And  turns  the  pence  a  hundred  several  way*. 

lu  that  great  hive,  where  markets  rise  and  fall. 

And  swarms  of  muckworms  r<jUDd  its  pillars  crawl. 

Me.  like  the  n»t.  as  busy  as  a  bee. 

Rcniaina  amung  the  facii-pcck'd  herd  till  lliioe; 

Thence  to  Uoyd's  cufict-tiuusc,"  Sec. 

How  much  more  there  is  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the ' 
Sophy  of  such  writers  is  finely  illustrated  by  Addison's  reflections  on  the 
scene:  "  Tlicrt-  is  no  place  in  the  town,"  says  he,  "  which  I  bo  much  love  to  ftt* 
quent  as  the  Koyal  Kxchangc.  It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction,  and  in  •oat 
measure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Knglishroan,  to  sec  so  rich  an  uaaMj 
of  oountr)'m<-n  and  foreigners  consulting  together  upon  the  private  bnsiQcM  of 
mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  eirtli. 
]  must  confess  I  look  upon  high- 'change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  eon- 
siderabic  nation-)  have  their  representatives.  Factors  in  the  trading  vorid  arc 
what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politic  world  f  they  negotiate  affaira.  cooclutk 
Irenties.  and  maintain  a  good  correspondence  between  those  wealthy  »ocieli«  «( 
men  that  are  divided  from  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  lire  on  the 
ferent  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  b(■x^n  pleased  to  hear  dispi 
adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London ;  or  toi 
a  smhji'Ct  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Ctu 
Muscovy,  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  ihcso  several  ministcn  d 
commerce,  aa  they  arc  distinguished  by  their  different  walks  and  difTi-rcnl  ba- 
guagea.  Sometimes  I  am  Jostled  among  a  body  of  Armenians  ;  sometimes  I  ra 
h»t  in  a  crowd  of  Jews  j   and  sometimes  make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutcfamcft    I 
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am  a  Dane.-,  Swmlc,  or  Frenchman  at  different  times;  or  rather  Taiicy  mjself  like 
the  old  philosopher,  who,  upon  being  aslccd  what  countfj-nian  he  was,  replied 
that  he  was  a  citizen  oFthc  world.  ....  This  grand  scene  uf  business  gives  mn 
an  infinite  variety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainment.      As  1  am  a  groat  lovi-r 
of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally  ovcrflom-s  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many  public  utilemnities  I  cannot 
forbear  expressing  my  joy  with  tears  that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.     For  this 
reason  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  sec  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  thetr 
own  private  fortunes,  and  at  tlie  same  time  promoting  the  public  st«ck.  .  ,  . 
"  If  wc  consider   our  own  country  in  its  natural  prospect,   without  any  of  the 
ncfits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a   barren  and  uncomfortable  spot  of 
icarth  falls  to  our  share!    Natural  historians  tell  us  that  no  fruit  grows  originally 
^among   us  besides   hips    and  haws,  acorns  and   pig-nuts,    with  other  delicacies 
|of  the  like  nature;  that  our  climate,  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art, 
an  make  no  further  advance  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries  an 
■pplc  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab;  that  our  melons,  our  pearhcs,  our 
Jigs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries  are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages, 
rand  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and 
fall  away  into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neglected  by  the 
planter,  and  led  to  the  mercy  of  the  sun  and  soil.     Nor  has  trafRc  more  enriched 
iour  vegetable  world  than   it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  Nature  among  lis. 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate  ;  our  tables  arc  stored  with 
ices,  and  oils,  and   wines ;  our  rooms  are  fdled  with   pyramids  of  china,  and 
oracd  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan;  our  morning  draught  comes  to  us  from 
he  remotest  comers  of  the  earth  ;  we  repair  our  Iwdies  by  the  drugs  of  America, 
repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.     My  friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the 
[vineyard  of  France  our  gardens;  the  Spice  lalandsotir  hot-beds;  the  Persians  our 
ilk-weavers;  and  the  Chinese  our  potters.    Nature  indeed  furnishes  us  with  the 
are  necessaries  of  life,  but  trafBc  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  useful,  and 
i  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  everything  that  is  convenient  uud  ornamental. 
«or  is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness  that,  whilst  we  enjoy  the  remotest 
roductsoftheNorlh  and  South,  we  are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather  which 
gave  them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with   the  green  Gelds  of  Britain* 
at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  arc  feasted  with  fruits  that   rise  between  the 
tropics.     For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  members  in  a  common- 
th  than  merchants.     They  knit  mankind  together  in  ■  mutual   intercourse 
g;ood  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  Nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  and  wealth 
the  rich,  and  magniticcnce  to  the  great.       Our  English  merchant  converts  the 
an  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for  rubies.     The  Ma- 
ometans  are  clothed  in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rozen  Zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep.     When  I  have  been   ujion 
.e  'Change,"  he  concludes,  "  I  have  often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  standing 
person  where  he  is  rcprcwmtcd  in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy 
"concourse  of  people  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.     In  this  casc  how 

Cid  he  he  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Kuropc  spoken  in  this  little 
.  of  his  former  dominion,  and  to  see  «»  «>any  private  men,  who,  in  his  tiuej 
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would  have  been  the  vassats  of  some  powerful  baron,  ncf^otiating,  like  priimi, 
for  greater  Bums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  rojal  tramiy, 
Trade,  wiihout  enlarging  the  British  territories,  has  given  tia  a  kind  of  adiU. 
tional  empire.  Itha.s  multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landcdcctatta 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  aoecwion 
of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  land  themselves."*  Writing  like  this  eira 
80  much  interest  to  a  locality  as  to  deserve  commemoratioa  in  a  marked  maimer. 


fffi  rri 


Soon  after  the  time  of  the  twu  great  essayists  a  decay  in  the  prosperity  of  tl« 
shops  ill  the  upper  part  of  the  Exchange  took  place,  caused,  probably,  bj  the 
gradual  removal  of  thL-ii-  wealthier  and  more  fashionable  customers  towardithe 
west  end.  That  decay  too  must  have  been  very  rapid ;  for  Maitland,  irriling  in 
1 739.  spoke  of  the  shops  having.  "  till  of  late,"  been  "  stored  with  the  richest  snJ 
choicest  sorts  of  mrrchandisc  ;  but  the  same  being  now  forsaken,  it  appears  like 
a  wilderness."  Still  busier  tenants  however  began  to  occupy  the  racaot  place. 
The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  and  other  offices,  the  Gresham  Lecture  Hooni, 
and,  above  all,  "  Lloyd's'^  extensii'c  and  famous  establiislimcnt,  were  all  to  be 
found  here  down  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  on  the  nigbt  of 
Wednesday,  the  lOlh  of  January,  1838.  It  was  from  the  windows  of  Ltord'i 
coffee-room  that  the  flames  first  became  visible  to  the  watchmen  of  the  nrigb* 
bouring  Bank,  and  to  the  astonished  merchants  and  others,  who  quickly  fsmc 
hurrying  to  the  spot,  only  in  time  to  liehold  the  edifice  perish  by  the  same  agcatj 
as  its  predecessor.  We  need  not  say  the  spectacle  was,  as  luual  with  such  Iwgo 
edifices,  of  the  most  magnificent  character  ;  but  there  was  one  little  drcamsltiM 

•  Spfolfttor,  No.  M. 
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an  interesting  nature  connocted  with  it,  not  undeserving  mention.     Amiditt  the 

tumnlt  of  the  populace,  the  ihouts  of  the  firemen,  and  the  crash  of  the  falling 

maionn-,  the  bells  in  the  tower  began  to  play  their  popular  air  and  then  to  fall 

one  after  the  other  into  the  common  ruin  beneath.*  The  damage  done  by  the  fire 

pas  unmense,  apart  from  the  lom  of  the  building  ;  as  may  bo  well  supposed  when 

pe  consider  how  closely  the  Exchange  was  surrounded  by  wealthy  shops  and 

rarehouses,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  papers,  deeds,  securities,  &c.,  included  in 

ta  own  chambers  and  vaults. 

A  second  time  bunicd  out,  the  merchants  had  once  more  to  seek  anew,  though 

unpoTary,  home.     This  matter  was  soon  accomplished.     Tlic  South  Sea  House 

Bccivcd  the  members  of  "  Lloyd's ;"  whilst  the  court  of  the  Excise  Office,  for- 

lerly  the  court  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  house,  and  subscquentiy  of  Gresham 

■oUcge,   accommodated  the    general  mercantile  body,  as   it  had  done   before, 

on   the  occasion  of  the  similar   calamity.     In  this  long   quadrangle,  with  its 

temporary  wooden  roof  down  the  centre,  and  its  time-stained  surrounding  walls, 

oac  even  feels   more  strongly    the  natural    magnitude   of  the   transactions   of 

■le  mcrchimts  who  at  the  hour  of  four  come  pouring  daily  into  it  and  filling  it  to 

overflowing,  than  when  we  beheld  them  surrountled  by  the  architectural  mngnifi- 

cence  of  their  proper  habitation.     Overlooking  the  character  and  influence  of  the 

ordinary  business  of  the  place  which  Addison  has  so  finely  described,  few  can 

stand  among  such  a  throng  without  reflecting  on  the  mighty  power  that  lies  in 

the  hands  of  some  of  these  men,  perhaps  in  the  very  individual  leaning  by  the 

pillar  here  at  our  eiitc, — men   who  by  their  loans  stop  or  promote  a  war,  raise  or 

nnk  a  dynas^*.     The  plain  walla  too  have  metal  more  attractive  for  those  who 

principally  look  upon  them  than  any  the  architect  or  sculptor  can  afTurd;    as 

jou  may  sec  by  marking  the  attention  with  which  those  clusters  of  bills  which 

e  the  walls  arc  read  every  now  and  then.     JjCt  us  glance  over  them.     They 

mprise  announcements  of  the   departure  of  "good   ships'"    to   almost   ever)- 

olicesble  place  on  the  globe  that  one  can  well  manage  to  think  of;  announcc- 

ents  of  Bank  dividends,  new  arrangements  of  the  Post  Olfice  or  Trinity  House, 

inglcd  with  most  flattering  accounts  of  new  inventions  or  new  speculations — a 

lasgow  Ttmtine,  for  instance,  or  aJamaica  sngarestate.    No  doubt  these  are  all 

interesting  matters  to  the  merchants,  and  mast  be  treated  with  respect,  but  wo 

may  be  excused  dwelling  on  them  ;  so,  amnsing  ourselves  as  we  take  a  last  walk 

round  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  with  the  thoughts  raised  by  the  inscriptions  on 

e  boards  scattered  at  intervals  upon  the  face  of  the  walls  above  our  heads. 

ixplaining  that  beneath  this  one  is  the  "  Scotch  Walk,'*  beneath  that  the  "  Tlam- 

ro'";    and    then,   successively,    the   "Irish,"   "East   Country."    "Swedish,** 

Norway,"    "  American,"    "  Jamaica,"   "  Spanish,"    "  Portugal,"    "  French," 

Greek,"  and  "  Dutch  and  .Tewellers'  "  Walks — we  pass  on  towards  that  building 

hich  remains  to  us  as  the  monument  nf  the  excpssrs  into  which  a  sedate  nation 

ike  ourselves  can  be  betrayed  by  an  unnatural  development  of  the  principle — 

eculation — which  is  the  heart  of  all  commerce,  and  which  in  its  healthy  action 

.Te«  life,  vigour,  and  prosperity  to  the  social  body. 

*  Thtt  tbimM  plajred  ■!  3. 13,  0.  and  ISo'eWk.— on  Suititaj,  thr  tSlth  Pnlm  ;  KtumUy,  '  Oud  MT«  (he  King-,' 
[TuMcUXi  '  W4terl(M  Mufh/  WnTnniiUy,  'Tlirrr'*  tiar  1iirk  ithiiut  Ihr-flixiar  ;'  TbiiniUy,  -  Sm  th«  C(ii>quFT-J>| 
I  Hno  KuTM*  :'  FHtlar,  ■  l.irii  Ifit  u&  cliHbli  j'  SaltutUy , '  Kool-Guitnb'  Maich.* 
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"  Header,"  commences  the  late  Ch&rles  Lamb,  in  one  of  those  channing 
nations  of  wit,  pliUosophy,  and  quaint  individualism,  the  '  EuayaofElia.'  "btlnr 
passage  from  the  Bank,  where  thou  hast  been  receiving  thy  ha1f>yearl}-  dividencit. 
(sujipoBtng  thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  myself,)  to  the  Flower  Pol.  to  secorci 
place  for  Ualston.  or  Shacklewell,  or  some  other  thy  suburban  retreat  northctlT, 
didst  thou  never  observe  a  melanihoty-looking,  handsome  brick  and  stone odifiw, 
to  the  Icfl,  where  Thrcadneedle  Street  abuts  upon  Bishopsgate  ?  1  dare  say  thoo 
hast  often  admired  its  magnificent  portals,  ever  gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  u 
view  a  grave  court,  with  cloisters  and  pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or 
comers-out,  a  desolation  something  like  tiatrlutha's.*  This  was  once  a  liausc  of 
trade,  a  centre  of  busy  interests.  The  throng  of  merchants  was  here,  tif 
quick  pulse  of  gain,  and  here  some  forms  of  businew>  arc  still  kepi  up,  though  tht 
soul  be  long  since  fled.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  stately  jiorticoes,  iroptsag 
EtaicrascB.  offices  roomy  as  the  state  apartments  in  palaces,  deserted  or  tbinly 
peopled  with  a  few  straggling  rlerks  ;  ihv  still  more  sacred  interiors  of  court  8»1 
committee  rooms,  with  venerable  faces  of  beadles,  doorkeepers;  directors  seated  b 
form  on  solemn  days,  (to  proclaim  a  dead  dividend.)  at  long  worm-eaten  tibtea 
that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tarnished  gilt-leather  coverlngB,  supportingmMfy 
silver  iakstands  long  since  dry  ;  the  oaken  wainscots  hung  with  pictures  ofdcccttcd 
governors  and  nub- governors,  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  two  first  munarchs  of  llu 
Brunswick  dynasty  ;  huge  charts,  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  antiquated: 
dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams,  and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  I 
The  long  passages  hung  with  buckets,  appended  in  idle  row  to  walls  wbo* 
substanre  might  defy  any  short  of  the  last  conflagration ;  with  vast  rangn  sT 
cellarage  under  all,  where  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight  once  lay,  an  '  unsumraed 
heap'  for  Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal, — long  sinc^  <li»i- 
pated  or  scattered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that  famous  Bi'BVLK-* 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  felicitous  accuracy  and  expressiveness  the  puUic 
will  orcaaionally  coin  a  designation ;  and  never  was  that  power  more  fulicitoulj 
exhibited  than  in  the  present  instance.  It  was,  indeed,  and  from  the  first,  s 
bubble;  but  of  such  vast  dimensions  that  men  were  unable  to  perceive  its  tniii 
character.  Tho  glorious  play  of  its  colours  dazzled  their  eyes;  its  magnificeut 
vistas,  opening  on  every  side,  and  all  leading  to  the  same  conclusion, — 

"Gold — yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold," — 

attracted  them  into  its  vortex ;  as  it  rose  and  whirled  upwards  into  that  airf 
region  distinguished  from  time  itnmcmorial  fur  the  ease  with  which  castles  ands 
(ariety  of  other  structures  are  there  reared,  the  soberest  individuals  grow  g\iij 
in  the  contemplation  ol'  the  future  that  awaited  them, — one  man  dcterminrd 
to  feed  his  horses  on  gold. —when,  lo!  tho  gigantic  insuhslantiality  bursts,  and  is 
their  fall  the  credulous  loarn  for  the  first  time  tho  nature  of  the  thing  on  wliicli 
they  have  been  so  long  buoyed  up.  Were  it  not  in  its  consf^quences  so  full  oftbe 
materials  that  make  tragedy,  the  South  Sea  bubble  might  have  been  reprcscalid 
on  tho  stage  as  an  admirable  farce;  satirising  more  broadly  than  Comedy  wonlil 
have  thought  befitting  her  dignity,  or  the  common  sense  of  probability,  tfcf 
rtcraal  passion  for  wealth.     But,  alas!  there  can  bo  no  mirth  provoked  brlltf 

*  "  J  fMi»d  by  IIm  valU  of  Balcutlu,  utA  ihcy  wtn  ilMoJate." — 0«cia«. 
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jest  thai  tal(e6  the  bread  from  many  a  TaTnily:  we  can  have  noplcasnre  in  witnese- 
ing  the  humour  that  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  made  a  natioD  miserable  and 
de^adcd  in  its  own  eyes. 

The  origin  of  the  South  Sea   Company  may  bo  traced  to  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who,  to  restore  the  public  credit,  which  had  suffered  from  the  vcmoval  of 
the  Whi)^8  from   power,  brought   forward   his   "  mastcrjiicce,''     This   waa  the 
fonniug  the  creditors,  to  whom  was  owing  the  floating^  debt  of  the  nation,  into  a 
company,  which  should  have  six  per  cent,  interest  insured  to  them  on  their  debts 
(in  all  ten  millions),  by  rendering  permanent  various  duties,  such  as  those  on 
wines,  vinegar,  tobacco.     As   a  slill  greater  allurement,  the  South  Sea   trade, 
from  which  great  things  were  at  that  time  cxpex-ted,  was  to  be  secured  to  tliem 
only.    The  idea  was  marvellously  well  received,  and  the  Company  incon>orateU 
fts  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the 
South  Scaa  and  other  parts  of  America.*'     But  the  King  of  Spain  had  his  own 
views  of  this  matter  of  admitting  British  merchants  into  his  Transatlantic  ports ; 
and  tlic  result  was,  the  Company  obtained  only  such  advantages  as  were  to  lie 
derived  from    the  infamous  ^Isaienlo.  or  contract,  empowering   them   to  supply 
Spanish  America  with  negroes  from  the  African  continent,  and  from  the  permission 
to  send  one  ship  annually  with  a  cargo  of  goods  for  sale.    Even  these  advantages, 
such  as  they  were,  had  scarcely  been  granted  before  they  were  recalled  by  the 
war  with  Spain,  which  broke  out  in  1718,  or  the  year  after  the  6ret  annual  ship 
had  sailed.     Still  there  seems  to  hare  been  an  indefinable  sort  of  confidence  that 
aomething  g^eat  would  yet  result  from  the  South  Seas;  the  merchants  could  not 
oeosetolook  upon  its  islands  as  their  Promised  Land ;  consequently  the  Com- 
pany's stock  still  kept  up  its  value,  the  Company  still  enjoyed  the  public  con- 
fidence— their  next  movement  was  tu  show   liow  worthily.     The  ministers  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  means  might  still  be  devised  far  the  formation  of  a  great 
South  Sea  trade,  which  should  be  so  profitable  as  to  pay  off  all  the  national  in- 
cumbrances.    Their  prompter,  it   ia  highly  probable,  was  Sir  John  Blunt,  a 
^'leading  Director  of  the  Company,  who  is  known  to  have  taken  great  pains  to 
show  ministers  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  cnnaolidating  all  the  funds 
into  one,  and  to  have  particularly  pointed  out  the  effective  assistance  which  his 
[Company  might  render.     An  offer  even  was  made  by  Sir  John,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  to  liquidate  the  entire  national  debt  in  twenty- six  years,  if  tlicdtlferent 
funds  were  formed  into  one  as  proposed,  if  certain  commercial  privileges  were 
[granted,  and,   lastly,  if  they  were  cmjiowered  to  take  in   by  purchase  or  sub - 
[flcription  both  the  rcdec  i  able  and  irredeemable  national  debt,  on  sucli  terms 
laa  might  be  agreed  on  between  the  Company  and  the  proprietors.     Ministers 
laid  the  scheme  before  Parliament.     A  competition  was  proposed  and  agreed 
'to.     The  Bank  of  England  sent  in  a  proposal ;  which  so  alarmed  the  Directors 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  that  they  reconsidered  theirs,  and  prepared  one  stlU 

I  more  favourable  than  either  their  own  previous  one  or  that  of  the  Bank.  The 
latter,  on  its  part,  imitated  the  Company's  example,  and  ultimately  four  plans 
lay  u|K)n  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  consideration.  The  Directors 
of  the  Company  had  said  they  would  obtain  the  preference,  cost  wkaf  it  tiouttl, 
and  they  made  good  their  word.     Lcare  was  given  lo  bring  in  a  bill  founded  oa 
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their  propotaU.     It  may  now  be  woi-th  while  to  itujuire  what  the  Direclon  reaUj 
intended ;  and  perhaps  the  best  answer  is  to  be  found  in  ihcir  j»rirate  prontd 
ings  at  thw  moment,  which  are  known  to  ua  by  means  of  the  Bubsoquent  ParUi- 
nientary  inquiry.    The  books  now  presented  a  total  sum  of  above  a  million  ud  i 
qaarter  of  money,  upon  account  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  574,500/.,  which  »u 
there  stated  to  have  been  sold  on  various  oc-casions,  and  at  prices  varying  htm 
150  to  325  per  cent.     Of  this  professed  574,300/.   worth  of  stock,   only  skat 
30,000/.  was  real,  all  the  remainder  was  tuuagned,  without  value  received  of  inj 
kind,  to  the  Directors,  or  the  members  of  Government,  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
bribe.     Thus  50.000/.  stood   against   the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  name ;  lO.fOO/. 
against  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  King's  ill-favoured  German  mistress ;  IO,OOQ/. 
to  the  Countess  of  Platen,  a  lady  enjoying  a  similar  position,  and  a  like  snm  to 
her  two  nieces;  liO.OOO/.  to  Mr.   Secretary  (of  State)    Craggs;  10,000/.  to  Mr 
Charlcfl  Stanhope,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury ;  and  some  lar^  lumi 
by  a  more  circuitous  mode  lo  Aislabte,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in- 
troduced the  propositions  to  Parliament.     Some  of  our  readers  may  not  reubif 
perceive  tho  immediate  efiect  of  this  arrangement;  we  offer,  therefore,  a  il^bl 
illustration.      Tho   day   before  the   Parliament    gave   leave   for   the  briogiag 
in    of  the   bill    referred   to.    the  Company's   stock    stood   at    130;   almost  in- 
mediately   after   it  rose   by    great   leaps    to   300.      Supposing   Mr  8ccrefsi| 
Craggs,  for  instance,  to  be  satisfied    with  the  pro6t  now  within  bis  reach,  the 
cashier  perhaps  of  the  Company  sold  out  his  stock  at  the  rate  of  300  per  rest. 
kept  130  per  cent,  for  the  Company  (thus,  for  the  first  time,  making  its  notiuDtl 
subscriptions  real),  and  handed  over  tho  difference,  170  per  cent,  on  10,000/.,  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Craggs.     On  the  other  hand,  had  the  stock,  instead  of  rising  &chb 
130,  fallen,  what  then  .'     Why,  then  Mr  Secretary  Craggs  would  have  conwlal 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  could  not  sink  below  its  cost  to  htm.  which  m 
simply — nothing.     During  the  progreas  of  the  bill^  the  stock  continuing  to  lite, 
the  Directors  made  two    more  subscriptions,   or,  in  other  words,   repeated  the 
manccurrc  above  described.     On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Aislabic's  nstne 
was  down  for  70,000/.,  Mr.  Craggs,  senior,  for  659,000/-.  the  Earl  of  Sunderlisd 
for  160.000/..  and  Mr.  Stanhope  for  47,000/.     Tho  bill  passed,  and  some  liiar 
after  the  stock  rose  in  value  to  above  iOCO  per  cent.    The  unheard-of  pro5t» 
that  it  was  in  tho  power  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  affair  to  make,  under  fuch 
circum stances,  are  ver}'  evident;  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  evcaoT 
them  were  carried  away  by  their  own  schemes,  and,  venturing  too  long,  shared 
in  the  general  loss  at  tho  lasU     To  produce  the  continual  rise  in  the  value  of  ihdr 
stock,  means  as  infamouK  as  the  ends  which  some  at  least  of  the  Directors  htih 
view  were  adopted.     Markets  of  inestimable  value  were  every  day  being  £^ 
covered  in  those  wonderful  South  Seas,  mines  of  incalculable  depth  full  ofthep» 
dous  metals.     Fifty  per  cent,  dividends,  in  short,  were  the  least  that  the  holden  af 
the  stock  were  to  expect.     Landlords  sold  their  estates,  merchants  neglectfd 
their  establishments,  and  tradesmen  their  shops, — to  flock  lo  the  Exchange  sod 
vest  their  all  in  the  Company's  stock ;  and  to  find  there  a  promiscuous  crowd  rf 
noblemen  anil  irarsons,  brokers  and  jobbers,  country  squires  and  ladies,  as  cap:rw 
themselves  in  the  same  pursuit. 
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Svifl,  litcning  'Change  Alley  to  a  South  Sea  gulf.  8ay»— 

' SuWribcta  here  by  thnuMnda  float. 
And  jostle  one  another  down, 
Each  peddling  in  his  Iraky  boat. 
And  here  they  tisli  for  gold,  and  drown. 

Now  buried  in  the  d*>ptli«  below. 

Now  Daoiinted  up  to  tioaveii  SRaia 
They  Tec]  and  tlafERer  to  and  rro. 

At  their  wita'  end.  like  drunken  men. 

Meantime  serure  on  Garraway  cliffa, 

A  »n.va^  nuie,*  by  Hhipwrffcks  fed, 
Lie  waiting  for  the  fnunder'd  akiffis. 

And  atrip  the  bodi»  of  the  dead." 

The  original  Bpoeulation  became  at  last  insufficient  to  the  demanda  of 
the  public  to  lose  its  money.  Associations  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and 
many  which  it  may  be  safely  aMcrtcd  none  of  as  could  now  conceive  of 
were  not  the  fa^ts  before  us,  started  up  in  imitation  of  their  great  parent. 
Brought  forward  under  more  favourable  circuinstancca.  Bomeof  these  would  have 
deserved  the  encouragement  they  now,  undeserving,  met  with  ;  such,  for  instance, 
u  some  of  the  great  fisheries  proposed,  the  fire-aagurancc  cotnpanics,  silk  and 
cotton  manufactories,  &c.  Sec.  But  of  the  major  part  we  may  say  they  were  as 
extravagant  as  the  period  in  which  they  wore  proposed,  and  of  some  that  they 
were  as  ludicrously  al:>surd  as  the  heated  imaginations  of  those  fur  whose  especial 
benefit  they  were  intended.  In  the  list  of  bubbles  duclared  illegal,  when  the 
evil  became  too  imminent  for  the  Government  to  leave  it  alone,  we  find  those  for 
trading  in  hum.in  hair,  for  furnishing  funerals  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  a  wheel  for  the  perpetual  motion.  Afaitland  also  mentions,  among  his  general 
list  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  bubbles,  those  for  an  Arca<lian  colony^  for  feed- 
ing hogs,  for  curing  the  gout  and  stone,  for  furnishing  merchants  with  watches, 
for  making  butter  from  hecch-trera.  for  an  engine  to  remove  the  Soiith-J>ea 
Houae  into  Moorficlds,  for  making  deal  boanU  of  saw-dust,  for  a  scheme  to  leach 
wise  men  to  cast  nativities  ;  and  above  all  was  one  with  a  gloriously  expressive 
title,  to  extract  stiver  from  lead,  for  the  knaves  and  the  fools  could  each  read  it  in 
their  own  way,  and  be  equally  pleased  nith  it. 

During  the  King's  absence,  even  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
joined  in  the  general  Bcramblc  that  was  going  on,  and  pnt  down  his  name  at 
governor  of  some  Welsh  copper  company,  although  warned  that  he  was  subject- 
ing himself  to  a  prosecution  in  so  doing.  He  soon  made  40,000/.,  and  then  with- 
drew in  time  to  avoid  the  evil  that  had  been  pointed  out.  These  prosecutions 
were  carried  on  at  the  instigation  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  who,  as  it  has  been 
observed.  "  desiring  to  monopolise  all  the  folly  and  all  the  money  of  the  nalion," 
obtained  writs  of  scire  facias  against  the  managers  of  the  roiaor  bubbles,  and 
thus  destroyed  most  of  them.  Their  very  proceedings,  however,  it  is  probable, 
caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  basis  of  aH  these  speculations,  and  most  alarm- 
ing was  the  resulc.  Many  began  now  to  sec  very  clearly  that  the  value  of  the 
South  Sea  stock  really  rested  on  nothing  but  the  delusion  of  its  supj}orters.     At 

"  Swirt  it  ivlpriing  W  the  btoVrn,  kc,  of  thu  fumtiu*  meelingiilinre  known  ■•  "  fianaway'i.' 
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the  beginning  uf  August  the  price  was  quoted  at  a  thousand.  The  bubUc  Inl 
now  reached  its  highest  point,  and  Iwgan  to  dofwxnd  Suspirion  lint  becaiM 
raised  apparently  by  the  mean*  a^loptcd  in  making  out  the  share-lists  Ibi  tk 
diifurunt  subscriptions,  with  what  reason  wc  hare  already  shoum.  The  not 
circunistam-e  was  of  a  much  more  startling  nature  :  it  was  generally  reported  tbt 
Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chairman,  and  aomc  others,  had  sold  out.  By  the  TuA  <( 
September  the  stock  had  fallen  to  seven  hundred-  The  Directors,  to  allay  ibe 
alarm,  called  a  uieeting  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall  on  the  8th.  The  roomsu 
filled  to  Buflbcatiun.  Sir  John  Ketlowes,  the  sub-goTcrnor,  was  made  Chaimin. 
Many  Directors  Bpokc,  inculcating  union,  and  others  in  praise  of  the  Directors' 
eonduct.  A  Mr.  Ilungcrfurd,  a  member  of  parliament,  with  thoughtful  kindnrs 
observed,  "  They  had  enriched  the  whole  nation,  and  he  hoped  they  had  not  fci- 
gotten  themselves.*'  The  Duke  of  Portland  wondered  how  anybody  could  \x 
dissatisfied;  and,  in  short,  the  Directors  had  it  all  their  own  way.  That  sum 
evening,  however,  the  stock  fell  to  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  next  dartc 
live  hundred  and  forty.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants  began  to  break  dul), 
and  many,  in  utter  despair  of  redeeming  anything,  even  character,  fled  tbe 
country,  each  involving  hundreds  of  lesser  houses  with  him.  Gay,  the  ]x«i. 
was  a  sufferer,  under  {leculiar  eircumstuuceii.  The  younger  Craggs  had  at  as 
early  period  made  him  a  present  of  some  stock,  which,  as  the  bubble  expanded, 
became  nominally  worth  *20,000/.  He  was  then  brggisl  to  sell  it,  or  even  a  por- 
tion of  it  large  enough  to  secure  him,  in  Kenton's  words,  "  a  clean  shirt  and  i 
shoulder  of  mutton  every  day."  But  the  true  gambling  spirit  had  infected  the 
poet  as  well  as  cverybo<ly  else  :  it  should  be  all  or  nothing  ;  bo  it  was — nothing. 
For  some  time  afterward  Gay's  life  was  in  danger,  so  deeply  did  he  take  to  hrtrt 
his  loss,  and  perhaps  his  folly.  The  aspect  of  alTairB  was  now  so  dangerous,  that 
the  King  was  sent  for  from  Hanover;and  Walpole,  who  from  the  first,  be  ilswd 
to  his  credit,  had  in  the  most  earnest  and  impressive  manner  prophesied  Uie  ruult. 
was  desired  to  come  up  from  his  country  seat  to  London,  and  use  his  influcnn 
with  the  Bank  of  Kngland  to  assist  the  falling  Company  by  circulating  a  nnmbtf 
uf  their  lionda.  The  Bank  at  first  consented :  but  afterwards,  seeing  more  rlr&rl^^ 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  Company,  drew  back,  and  gave  n  decided  refuM^H 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that,  whilst  at  that  moment  a  Director  wa»  acaredy 
safe  in  the  streets  from  the  vengeance  of  the  populace.  Law,  the  projector  of  ikc 
great  Misaissippi  scheme  in  France,  was  flying  for  his  life  from  the  people  whom 
he  had  beggared.  Hut  error  and  knavery,  however  similar  in  tlieir  results,  mwt 
not  be  confounded  together :  Law  gave  the  most  decided  proofs  that  the  miser- 
able love  of  lucre  had  not  been  the  instigating  motive  with  him.  The  refussldf 
the  Bank  of  hJnglaiid  to  risk  their  property  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  save  tbe 
Company  was  a  last  and  finishing  blow.  It  burst  the  bubble.  Tho  slock  joob 
foil  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  confusion,  the  miseij.  tlie 
utter  loosening  of  all  the  bonds  of  confidence,  which  more  than  any  laws  keep  sp 
the  harmonious  movements  of  the  social  machinery,' — or  the  universal  drsin?  for 
vengeance  that  pervaded  all  classes,  now  that  the  delusion  had  pajised  from  I*- 
fore  their  eyes.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  DirwWrti 
has  led  the  way  in  describing  the  injustice  of  the  people  and  the  parlismcoi  «l' 
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tliis  Itmo,  who,  he  says,  and  with  truth,  put  aside  the  ordinaTy  fonns  of  justice  in 
the  punishment  of  the  criminals.  But  was  this  an  ordinary  case?  Could  any 
statesman  or  lawgiver  have  anticipated  such  conduct  as  w&a  proved  against  such 
en  ?  A  gigantic  system  of  fraud,  which  shakes  the  nation  to  its  centre,  is  not  tv 
be  looked  upon  as  a  petty  larceny.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  usk  a  com- 
mander in  time  o(  civil  war  to  wait  fur  the  decision  of  ihu  County  Assizes  before 
he  determined  oa  the  fute  of  his  prittoQcrs.  We  can,  accordingly,  well  understand 
the  feeling  of  Lurd  Molcsworth,  even  whfttt  we  condemn  the  vindictive  length  to 
which  he  carried  it.  That  noble  lord  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  that  it  was  stated  "  by  some  that  there  was  no  law  to  punish  the 
Directors  of  the  South  Si-a  Compiiny,  who  were  justly  looked  niKtn  as  the  authors 
of  the  present  misfortune  of  the  state.  In  his  opinion  they  oughts  upon  this 
occasion,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  having  no  law  agairut 
parricide,  because  their  law  euppc^sed  no  son  could  be  so  unnaturally  wicked  as 

^to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  father's  blood,  made  a  law  to  punish  this  heinous  crime 
as  soon  as  it  was  committed.  They  adjudged  the  guilty  wretch  to  be  eewn  in  n 
sack,  and.  thrown  alive  into  the  Tiber.  I'lc  looked  upon  the  contrivers  and 
cxecntors  of  the  viltanous  South  Sea  scheme  as  the  parricides  of  their  country, 
and  should  be  sati8fie<l  to  sec  them  tied,  in  like  manner,  in  sacks,  and  thrown 
^  into  the  Thames.''     Tliis  may  serve  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  feeling  of  the 

■  House  and  the  country.  Two  objects  now  engaged  attention:  one,  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the   public  credit  in   the  best   possible  manner, — the  other,   the 

■  punishment  of  the  men  who  had  brought  that  credit  to  its  low  state.  The  first 
Walpolc  undertook.  His  ultinmt*!  measures  consisted  essentially  of  the  grafting 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  stocks,  and  tlie  storks  of  the  £ast  India  Company, 

■  large  portions  of  the  stock  held  by  the  South  Sea  Comjiany,  and  remitting  the 
bonus  of  seven  millions  which  the  latter  had  engaged  to  pay.  The  second—the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  authors  of  all  the  mischief — needed  no  leader:  there 
were  but  too  many  ready  to  proceed  like  Lord  Molesworth  to  undue  lengths 
in  that  matter.  After  some  hot  disputes,  the  following  measures  were  adopted: 
A  bill  was  passed  restraining  the  Directors  from  leaving  the  kingilom,  and 
obliging  them  upon  oath  to  deliver  in  a  strict  account  of  their  estates.  Next,  a 
Commitec  of  Secrecy  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Company's  accounts  and  other 
papers.  Immediately  afler  this,  intelligence  reached  the  House  that  Knight. 
the  cashier,  had  absconded,  taking  with  him  a  register  railed  the  '  Green  Book.' 
The  excitement  was  now  greater  than  ever.  The  Commtma  ordered  the  doors  of 
the  House  to  be  locked,  and  the  keys  laid  upon  the  table,  when  General  Ross. 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  acquainted  them  that  they  had  alrt^ady  dis- 
covered a  train  of  the  deepest  villainy  ami  fraud  that  Hell  had  ever  contrived  to 
ruin  a  nation.  Two  thousand  pounds  reward  was  offered  that  night  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  cashier,  and  some  of  the  Directors  were  arrested,  including 
Gibbon's  grandfather  and  Sir  John  Blunt. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a  summary  of  the  astounding  discoveries 
made  by  this  committee.     They  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  Company's  bookai 
they  had  seen  were  full  of  false  entries,  blanks,  erasures,  and  alterations,  and  othera 
were  missing  or  destroyed.   They  had,  however^  been  able  to  detect  the  sale  of  ficti- 
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tioiis  Block  (in  ihv  mode  before  poinUxi  out)  to  the  amount  of  at  least  1 ,200.000/jf 
ihey  tuul  found  tliat  Charles  Stanhope,  Esq.,  the  Sccretarj  of  the  TreMuiy" 
had  received  a  real  profit  on  his  assignment  ol"  6clitiou*  stock  of  ^oO.UUW.. 
through  the  mcdiam  of  Sir  George  Caawall  and  Co.,  hut  that  hla  name  had  been 
altered  to  A'fon^a/^e  ,■  that  Mr.  Aislabic,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
accounts  ofprufiLb  evidently  derived  in  a  siniiUr  manner,  with  difiereiil  brokvB 
and  meivhants,  to  the  enuruous  amount  of  794,451/.!  Jamca  Craggs,  the  Sm 
cretary  of  State,  died,  professedly  of  th#  small-pox,  at  tfao  very  time  of  the  public^ 
tioQ  of  the  report.  Stanhope  was  first  proceeded  agunst.  who  eficuju-d  by  « 
maJDrity  of  three,  on  account  of  hia  relationship  to  the  much-eitcetned  Earl  u4 
Stanhope,  who  had  been  killed  just  before  by  this  altogether  melancholy  busi 
ncss.  la  a  discusbiun  in  tht;  Lords  the  blood  ruiihed  to  his  head,  aud  the  next  diy 
be  was  a  corpse.  Aislabie's  case  followed  Stanhope'*,  whose  case  was  so  bad  that 
scarcely  anv  defence  was  uffcred.  He  w»s  expelled  the  Houec.  sent  a  piisoui 
fVom  thence  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  make  out  a  Btatement  of  his  caiaielbt 
the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  No  sooner  was  this  result  kaova 
than  London  presented  one  universal  blaze  of  lionfires.  Sir  George  Ciisnrall  wai 
next  expelled  the  House,  and  ordered  to  refund  the  250,100/.  paid  to  Stanhope- 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  233  to  172.  and  denwn- 
strations  uf  a  very  opposite  kind  marked  the  dissalisfaction  of  tlie  people. 
The  same  day  the  elder  Craggs,  whoso  case  was  coming  before  the  Uoaac  on  the 
morrow,  took  poison.  We  need  not  further  follow  the  consideration  of  the  Dircdon* 
cases  individually:  all  were  gone  through,  and  at  the  conclusion  their  entire 
tatcs  confiscated,  amounting  to  above  two  mLIHons,  for  the  benefit  of  their  victir 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  allon-ancc  left  to  each.  Sir  Ji>hn  Blunt,  fd 
instance,  had  5000/.  out  of  183,000/;  Sir  John  Fellowes  lO.OCO/.  out  of  24a.( 
Now  we  ask,  reverting  to  what  has  been  before  stated,  was  not  Ibia  tubrloMiia 
justice  f  It  has  been  urged  that  no  consideration  was  paid  to  the  (act 
some  of  the  Directon  left  off  poorer  than  they  began;  we  do  not  think  the 
cumstance  deserved  any  consideration.  Is  the  character  of  fraud  It 
by  the  commou  fact  that  those  who  live  by  it  often  end  in  defrauding  Uci 
■circs?  The  real  point  to  be  observed  is,  Were  any  of  these  Dii«ct 
innocent  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  fraud  in  question  ?  The  contrary  is  kooo 
to  have  been  the  case.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  considering  lltil' 
no  one  was  injured  during  the  popular  frenzy  in  life  or  limb,  that  do  out 
was  left  to  the  beggary  he  had  been  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  caas^ 
less  families,  and  that  no  one  suffered  the  more  degrading  penalties  dsilj 
Tinted  upon  crimes  infinitely  Ics^  infamous,  the  result,  as  far  as  the  Dire  tors 
the  South-Sea  Company  were  concerned,  is  creditable  rather  than  othcrwi« 
the  national  character.  The  loss  of  the  stock-holders  was  mitigated  io  mm 
ways-  A  computation  being  made  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  it  was  found 
amount  to  37.800,000/..  of  which  the  part  belonging  to  individual  proprietors 
24,500,000/. ;  the  remainder  being  in  the  Company's  own  possession,  and  fornaa^' 
the  profit  they  had  made  during  the  mania.  Eight  millions  of  the  lauor  wm  ^| 
taken  from  the  Company  and  divided  among  the  individual  pt oprietors,  makioM^ 
a  dividend  of  about  33/.  6.*.  8/.     We  have  alreadv  said  that  above  two  roilliui^ 
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from  tlie  confiscated  estates  were  also  added  to  the  propricturs*  stuclt,  and  still 
further  hcl|)ed  to  alleviate  their  luss.  Money  borrowed  from  the  Company  on 
che  pledge  of  South  Sea  stuek,  during  the  high  prices,  was  now  allowed  to  V>c 

Ibftid  baek  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  only  for  each  hundred. 
Of  course,  no  measures  within  the  scope  of  possibility  could  xali.sfy  the  losers ; 
-who.  whilst  Walpole  was  carrying  his  plana  through  the  House,  thronged  the 
lubbics.  exhibiting  their  excitement  in  riolent  outcries  and  gestures.  On  the 
day  of  the  second  reading;,  the  proprietors  of  the  short  annuities  and  other  re- 
deemable debts  completely  fdled  the  place,  demanding  justice  of  the  members  as 
they  passed,  and  putting  written  and  printed  pa|icni  into  their  hands,  with  the 
viewof  showing  that  they  ought  not  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  money ;  which, 

»(o  say  the  least  of  it,  had  been  most  imprudently  expended.  The  tumult  became 
lo  great  that  the  House  could  not  proceed  to  business.  The  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  Westuiinster  were  called  in.  and  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  in  order  to 
disperbe  the  assemhlagc  ;  many  of  whom  called  out.  "  You  first  pick  our  pockets, 
and  then  ecnd  uh  to  gaol  for  complaining.''     On   the  conclusion  of  the  business, 

t parliament  was  prorogued  with  a  speech  of  a  consolatory  tone,  but  not  very  well 
calculated  to  assuage  the  national  anger.  In  our  list  of  the  persons  al>out  the 
Court  who  received  asaignmenta  of  stock  we  have  before  seen  the  names  of  the 
King's  mistresses  included.  We  have  also  noticed  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pro- 
fitable, however  brief,  connexion  with  one  of  the  bubbles.  What,  then,  must 
the  nation  have  thought,  when,  seeing  this,  and  suspecting  much  more,  they  read 

tthe  following  passage  ^.- — "  The  common  calamity,"  said  the  King,  "  occasioned 
by  the  wicked  execution  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  was  become  so  \-ery  great 
before  your  meeting,  that  the  providing  proper  remedies  for  it  was  very  dithcult; 
but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  obscn'e  that  the  public  credit  begins  to  recover- 
I  have  great  compassion  for  the  sufTeringa  of  the  innocent,  and  a  just 
idignation  against  the  guilty ;  and  have  readily  given   my  assent    to  such  bills 
you  have  presented  to  me  for  punishing  the  authors  of  our  late  misfortunes, 
tnd  for  obtaining  the   restitution   and  satisfaction  due  to  those  who  have  been 
QJurcd  by  theni."     The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  however,  remained  a  Duchess;  and, 
rith  the  other  foreign  favourites,  still  appeared  at  the  English  Court,  to  excite 
the  not  unnatural  jealousy  uf  the  Knglish  ]>eopte- 

»It  is  pleasant  lo  turn  from  the  narration  of  events  like  these,  so  fVill  of  wild 
excitement,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  destitute  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  high 
principles  or  great  passions,   to  such   recollections  of  the  building  itself — the 

t South  Sea  House — as  Charles  Lamb  has  left  us ;  when  as  yet  '*  Lloyd's  '*  had  not 
intruded  upon  its  sileuce,  and  made  the  great  Imll  wonder  whether  a  nen 
South  Sea  Company  was  getting  up  for  the  edification  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Still  one  might  fancy  that  even  underwriters  respect  the  melancholy 
reflective  solitude  of  the  place,  gliding  in  and  out  as  they  do  from  the  small 

I  Alley  at  the  side,  whilst  the  great  entrance  gapes  as  wide,  and  apparently 
As  needlessly,  as  ever.  They  remember,  no  doubt,  they  arc  but  tenants  of  the 
hour.  The  new  Exchange  will  again  rise  from  its  ashes, — already  the  notes 
of  preparation  are  sounding. — and  probably  once  more  the  South  Sea  House  will 
ssBumc  its  old   aspect — "  a  desulation,  something  like  Balclutha's.^'     The  wind 
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that  has  for  the  motneot  rcsuifcitaU'd  llie  face  of  the  Bleejiing  tratera  will  ham 
Bubsidecl.  The  muths  will  again  baltvn  upun  the  obeiuk'Lc  Icdgera  tnddij'' 
Ijooks.  The  iJlc  or  merely  conteni|>Iativu  will  once  more  feel  the  chann  ofiti 
quiet — the  coolness — the  cessation  Irora  biutness^thc  indolence,  almost  douinL 
which  Elia  found  so  dL-liglitful ;  or  seek  to"  unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  tit 
tremendous  hoax,  whose  extent  the  petty  speculators  of  our  day  look  back  upot 
with  the  same  expression  of  incredulous  admiration,  and  hopeless  atabitius  tl 
rivalry,  as  would  become  the  puny  face  of  modern  Conspiracy,  contemplating  ibe 
Titan  size  of  Vtnux's  superhuman  plot.     Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  Bubble  I 
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XLV.— SMITH  FIELD. 


RnithfiivLD,  where  the  great  and  only  cattle -market  of  the  metropolis  is  held,  is 
not  a  place  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  London  arc  very  familiar,  excepting  aa 
a  thoruuf^hfaro.  The  j^razii-r  from  Essex,  NorlhaniptonHhire.  Leirestcrshin-,  ot 
Ltncotnahire,  t-a  better  acquainted  with  the  H|>ct.  The  inni  and  shu{M(  in  its 
vicinity  are  for  his  accommodation,  and  exist  alinoel  indt-penJenl  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  Sinitltfield  and  its  immcdiutc  prerint-ts  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  in  the  samo  light  as  a  market-town,  thriving  upon  the  industry  of  u 
rlas»  of  custiiiiiers  who  rfsurl  to  it  from  the  country.  Some  t>f  thv  Rhops  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  used  for  the  same  kind  of  business  for  al>ove  a  century; 
and  the  customers  who  now  frequent  them  go  there  partly  because  the  generation 
before  them  did  so,  and  because  the  experience  of  years  has  given  the  shop 
ieepcrs  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
pith  which  they  deal.  Smithiield  has  its  banking-house  too;  and  when  we  know 
tbat  property  to  the  amount  of  5.000.000/.  a-year  changes  bands  in  the  market, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  such  an  establishment,  isolate^d  as  it  is,  is  quite 
essential.  Take  away  the  market,  and  the  industry  which  it  ha*  called  into 
existence  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  transferring  itself  elsewhere.      But  we 

fill  glance  at  the  past  rather  than  anticipate  the  future. 
fiiiluatcd  at  a  little  dislanrc  fnmi  the  city  walls,  Siiiithfield,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  a  spot  to  which  the  citizens  resorted  to  practise  the  sjKirts  peculiar  to  the 
vni..  ij.  X 
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ago,  or  to  enjoy  lUo  pluasuios  of  a  country  walk.  Two  ccaturicfl  aflcrwortU  it  vu 
a  place  i«liipictl  for  hir|;u  aMcinblagcs  of  the  people — aa  much  so  as  Iljile  Pnrk  to 
the  prt'seiil  Juy.  Wut  TyUr  was  killod  in  SmithficM  in  13S1  Iiy  Sir  Willun 
Walworth,  the  I^^rd  Mayor  of  L/}udoD ;  fVum  which  circumstance,  it  ii  said,  ilie 
Jiiggcr  was  first  quavlered  in  thu  City  arms.  This  insurrection  shuwa  the  nirtal 
of  which  the  ' '  poor  coinmiins"  were  compotxrd  in  this  agt?.  Richard  1 1,  had  made 
BO  many  apj.licattons  to  the  Parliament  for  money,  that  at  length  they  rcqmml 
a  statement  of  the  vhofv  of  what  he  wanted,  on  which  lista  were  mode  out  to  ilic 
amount  of  IGO.OOOA  The  Commons  declared  the  sum  to  be  "moult  oulrageoui 
and  iinportahlu,"  but  at  leuglh  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the  amount  by  a  capitatiin 
tax — unmarried  persons  of  thu  age  of  sixteen  and  upwards  (wying  fourpcuc 
each.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  more  money  being  wanted,  ihu  tax  \\a&  inerwutd; 
but  as  it  produced  lesSj  more  rigorous  mcuns  were  adopted  for  coUcctiug  it,  nd 
the  conduct  of  the  tax-gatherers  towards  young  women  who  cliumod  to  be  cxeiopi 
on  account  of  their  age  soon  excitiMl  the  ilnmc  of  popular  indignation.  Tlw 
"commona"  of  Kent  met  to  consider  how  the  oppression  might  be  remedied,  but 
"  found  no  beginning  hand."  At  Fobbing,  in  Essex,  a  baker  directly  exliortcd 
the  people  to  rise ;  and  Kent  and  Essex  were  soon  in  commotion.  A  mu  it 
Dartford,  called  Wat  Tyler,*  had  signalised  himself  by  attacking  one  of  the  lu- 
gatherers,  and  the  people  made  him  their  leader,  The  country  people  of  Eon 
quickly  mustered  five  thousand  strong,  armed  with  sticks,  rusty  sworda,  axn,snil 
worn-out  bows  ;  and  their  numbers  were  soon  increased.  The  men  of  Kent  »• 
semblctl  in  still  greater  force  ;  and  when  the  rebels  reached  Blnckheath,  and  wctt 
Joined  by  malcontents  from  other  southeni  and  eastern  counties,  their  noinhen 
arc  said  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  On  reaching  London  Briilf^ 
the  Mayor  and  Al<Icrmcn  were  for  closing  the  city  gate,  but  the  populace  vrilhn 
opened  it  and  admitted  the  insurgents.  Though  an  undisciplined  mob  ("  shodoi 
ril)ald»,*' as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Chancellor,  called  them),  tlicy 
at  first  j>aid  fairly  for  all  ihcy  took,  and  some,  who  wt-rc  guilty  of  sltraling.  ww 
beheaded.  The  King  and  his  court  wero  at  the  Tower,  aud  Bicliard,  le  saw 
some  of  his  frlcndti,  whose  lives  were  in  jeo])ni'dy,  agreed  to  meet  the  iuaurgcoli 
at  Mile  End,  where  the  King  gave  them  a  charter,  declaring  that  every  one  in 
England  should  be  free,  and  discharged  from  all  servitude  and  viltenage.  While 
the  King  was  engaged  in  this  interview,  the  insurgents  who  had  remained  on 
Tower  Hill  broke  into  the  fortress  and  beheaded  the  Archbishop  of  Cintcrl'nr}, 
IjCg,  the  tax- commissioner,  and  several  others.  The  moderation  which  they  bid 
at  first  shown  was  now  at  an  end,  and  they  next  proceeded  to  the  Savoy,  to  altark 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  for  seven  days  ihcy  continued  in  aitalc 
of  riot  and  drunkenness,  destroying  properly,  pillaging  and  murdering  the  cititm^ 
and  at  longth  attacking  each  other  Three  limes  the  King  had  giwn  ik-p 
charters,  but  they  became  dissatisfied  with  all  of  them ;  and  were  then  rcr|uired 
to  meet  him  in  Smithfield  to  make  known  their  further  demands.  Wat  Tykir, 
among  other  things,  required  that  »U  lawyers  should  be  beheaded  1  At  tk 
meeting,  he  took  offence  because  the  King  sent  a  knight  to  him,  who  approachrd 
the  rebel  leader  on  horseback  instead  of  a  more  olisequious  altitude.  Tylcnlrr* 
his  diigger  and  threatened  the  royal  messenger,  whu  had  already  un&heathirJ  ^^ 

*  Stuw  cjlti  liiu)  Jului  1'f  let,  but  lib  Luuuc  ill  (!>e  I'luliainvtiUuy  ltecu«^  u  ^vcu  mi  WalM- 
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weapon,  when  the  King  orcicrL-J  him  to  giro  it  up  to  Tyler.  The  latter  now  ad- 
(ixciwcd  the  King  in  an  insolent  manner,  throwin;^  up  his  dag-j^cr  and  catching  it  in 
hi»  hunt]  whili;  thus  eugagvd.  lie  diMnamlcd  tliut  all  thu  warrens,  litreaina,  parksj 
and  Y^ouda  should  be  rommun  tv  vvur)-  one,  uiid  thut  thu  ri^ht  of  pursuing  game 
should  hcj  r<|ually  free.  While  the  King  was  pausing  on  the  subject,  Tjlor  seized 
the  !>ridle  of  his  horse,  on  which  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  plungeil  a 
dagger  into  the  rebel's  throat,  mid  lie  vim  stabliod  at  the  same  moment  br  oiiu 
of  the  King's  attendants.  The  King,  who  was  then  only  in  his  ItfU'cnth  year, 
averted  the  danger  and  tumult  which  this  event  threatened  with  an  excellent 
spirit.  He  rude  in  front  of  the  rebel  ranks,  cxcUiioiug,  "  Why  this  cUniour,  my 
liege  men  f  What  arc  yo  doing  ?  Will  you  kill  your  King  ?  Be  not  displeaiH-'d  for 
the  desLth  of  ii  traitor  and  a  scoundrel.  1  will  bo  your  cnptuin  and  y«iur  leader : 
roUu\r  me  to  tin-  fields,  and  1  will  grant  yuu  all  you  ask."  The  insurgents 
Ibllowod  the  King  into  the  fielda;  and  while  he  was  holding  a  parley  with  them 
the  rilizens  collected  an  armed  force,  which  coming  suddenly  upon  thcni,  the 
insurgents  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  disperseil. 

This  sput,  where  drovers,  salesmen,  graziers,  and  butchers,  druvc«  of  bullocks, 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  now  form  the  li\-ing  mass  which  crowd  its  arc;i,  witocsBcd.  in 
imes  gono  by,  scenes  of  a  far  different  character.  Edward  111.,  with  his  mis- 
Iron  Alice  Piers,  was  present  at  a  tournament  in  Smitblicld,  which  lasted  for 
veral  days.  Hisson  Uichard  11.  cviuccd  his  taste  for  these  chivnlric  fi-slivals  nl 
le  same  place.  In  l:j%,on  his  marriage  with  Isiihellu,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
Prance,  he  ordered  a  grand  tuuraament  to  bo  proclaimed,  to  bu  hold  at 
■otidon,  whore  sixty  knights,  who  wcro  to  be  accompanied  by  as  many  ladies, 
rcre  to  tilt  for  two  days  at  the  ensuing  Michaelmas.  Ilcrahlswcrc  scntti>an- 
uncc  the  nrrangoments  through  England,  Scotland,  Hainanlt,  Germany,  Flan- 
r«,  and  Franco.  Froissart  has  given  a  dc8cri]>tion  uf  this  display  of  royal 
livalry  ;— "  At  three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  after  Mitlmelnias-day  the  cerc- 
lOtiy  began :  sixty  horses  in  rich  trappings,  and  each  mounted  by  an  escjuirc  of 
icnour,  were  seen  advancing  in  a  stately  pace  from  the  Tower  of  T^mdou  :  sixty 
dies  of  rank,  dresaed  in  the  richest  elegance  of  the  day,  riilluwud  on  their  ]iiil 
eys*  one  aRer  another,  and  each  lending  by  a  silver  chain  a  knight  completely 
rmcd  for  tilting.  Minstrels  and  trumpets  accompanied  them  to  Smithfield  amid 
10  shouting  population.  There  the  Queen  and  her  fair  trnln  roccived  them, 
ho  Uidivs  dismounted,  and  withdrew  io  ibcir  allotted  scats,  while  the  knights 
lounted  their  steeds,  laced  their  helmets,  and  prepared  for  the  encounter.  They 
Llled  at  each  other  tilt  dark.  They  all  then  adjourned  to  a  sumptuous  L:m(|uet, 
nd  dancing  consumed  the  night,  till  futigue  compelled  every  one  to  seek  repose, 
lie  next  day  the  warlike  sport  rccnmmenced.  Many  were  unhorsed,  many  lost 
heir  helmets,  but  they  all  jiersevcrcd  with  eager  courage  and  emulation,  till 
light  agiiin  summoned  them  to  their  su|)pcr,  dancing,  and  cuncliiding  rest.  The 
Dstivities  were  again  ropente<l  on  the  third  day."  They  wtTC  aflrrwurds  ad- 
burned  tu  Windsor.  ;ui<l  the  King  concludeil  his  hospitalities  by  liberal  presents 
o  his  foreign  guc-sts 
The  whimsical  cuiubat  in  Smithfiold  between  Hoi-ner  and  Peter,  in  the  second 
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|iArt  of  King  llonry  VI ,  u  an  incident  fuundcd  on    fact,  which  the  poet  foaiul 
thuB  briefly  told  by  Holinshed  : — "  I"  the  sftmc  year,  also,  a  certain  amiourcr 
apppacliud  of  treason  by  a  servant  of  liis  own.     For  proof  thereof  a  day  was  gii 
them  to  fight  in  Smithficld,  insomuch  that  in  conflict  the  said  annourcr  wuii  01 
come  and  slain  ;  but  yet  by  misfjovcniing'  of  himself:  for,  on  the  morrow,  when  b* 
fthould  come  to  the  field  fresh  ami  fantin;;;,  his  neighbours  riime   to  him  and 
him  wine  and  strong  drink,  in  sueh  excessive  sort,  that  he  was  therewith  disu 
[Hired,  and  reeled  as  he  went,  and  so  was  aluin  without  guilt     As  for  the 
servant,  he  lived  not  long    unpunished;   for,  U-ing  convict  of  felony  in  courll 
assize,  he  was  judged  to  be  hanged,  and  so  was  at  Tyburn."     I'be  scene  io 
draroa  presents  an  accurate  represi-ntation  of  the  forms  which  attended  a  trial  of 
battle: — "  On  the  day  of  buttle   the  parties  met  in  the  presence  uf  the  jnili 
armed  with  certain  prescribed  weapons,  and  each  Umk  a.  preiiminury  oath,  of  wt 
the  effect  was  that  he  had  resorted  to  no  unfair  means  for  securing  the 
of  theDeril  in  the  approaching  contest..    If  the  defendant  was  vanquished,  •cntem< 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  ho  was  forthwith  han|;cd.      But  if  he  was  victorious.  < 
was  able  to  persist  in  the  combat  till  starlight,  or  if  the  appellant  yielded,  or  ci 
craotn,  then  the  defendant  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the  appcdtunt  wasJ 
only  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the  accused,  but  was  further  Bubjccted  to 
heavy  civil  |)cnaltics  and  disabilities. "  *    In  the  case  quoted  IVum  Holinsbcd,  1 
dramatised  inHenry  VI.,  theharrierB,  it  appears  (from  thcpreeept  to  the  shenfraiiS 
the  expenses  on   the  occasion  preserved  in   the  Exchequer),  were   brought  to 
Smithfietd  from  Westminster;  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and  grarel  was  laid  dowi^.. 
and  the  place  of  battle  was  strewed  with  rushes.    The  return  of  expenses  cuntaiH 
the  following  item  : — "  Also  paid  to  ofliccrs  for  watchyng   of  yc  ded  man  IP 
Smythe  feldc  ye  same  day  and  ye  nyghte  after  yt  ye  bataill  was  doon,  and  fur 
hors  hyru  for  ye  officers  at  ye  execucion  doyng,  and  for  yc  hangman's  labor, 
xj'.  vi''."     The  "  hangman's  lalwr"  was  subsequent  to  the  battle.     The  Irul 
battle  was  only  abolished  in  1819  ;  and  in  the  previous  year  some  such  8ceni< 
that  here  detailed  might  have  again  U-en  witnessed  in  Smithlielil.    Besides 
the  siMit  where  these  di^dly  appeals  were  settled,  Smithfield  was  also  a  ji 
execution.     In  the  drama  already  quoted,  King  Henry,  in  passing  scntoiioe 
several  persons,  says— 

"  The  wit<;l>  in  SmitlifiHd  sliill  ht  tram'i)  tu  ssbrs." 

The  contrasts  which  its  history  presents  arc  suflliciently  striking,  if  we 
to  Smithfield    as  the  site  where  Bartholomew  Fair  has  bpen  htOd  since  the  ril 
to  hold  a  fair  was  granted  to  the  prior  and  abbey  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and 
the  spot  which  witiiensed  the  fate  ofmartjrs  to  religious  bigotry  and  intoleranfe" 

At  what  period  Smithfield  became  a  cattle-market  is  not  exactly  known,  but] 
was  used  for  this  purpose  seven  centuries  ago,  for  Fitzstcphen,  writing  in  11! 
notices  horses  and  cattle  being  sold  there.     An  act  of  the  Common  Council  of  1 
City  recognises  a  cattle-market  at  Smithfield  previous  to  13^15;   and  the  Coruof 
tion  made  statutes  for  its  regulation,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  City  rwonb, 
and   arc  called  the   '  Statutes  of  Smithfield."     In  1356  these  statutes  were  agjS 
enacted.     The  City,  however,  does  not  derive  its  authority  to  hold  the  markeP^ 

*  Art.  *  Ap[w>l,'  Prany  CftAofmii*. 
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from  an}  specific  rhartcr,  hut  from  prcicrtption ;  atid  tfaia  ancient  privilcirc  in 
coTifirracd   by  a  charter  of  Charles  I.     That  part  of  the  charter  which  tcUth  to 
our  present  subject  is  as  follows ; — "  Wo  will  also,  and  hy  these  presents,   for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  declare  and  grant,  that  the  said  Mayor  and  cumnionalty 
•nd  citizens,  and  their  suecessors  for  ever,  may  have,    hold,  and  enjoy   all  those 
fieldtf  culled  or  known  by  the  namu  of  the  Inward  Muor  and  Outward  Muur,  in 
the   parish  of  St.  Giles-without-Cripplcgate,  I^jndon  :  St.  Stephen,  in  Colcuian 
SlTPCt,  Lundun  j  and  St.  Botolph-withuut-BJHhopsjfate,  Loudon ;  or  in  some  or  any 
of  ihirm  ;  and  also  all  that  field  called  West  Smiihricld,    in  tlic   parish  of  St, 
Sepulchre,  Si.  Bariholoinew  the  Great,  St.  Barlliolomew  the  Lew,  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  or  in  some  uflhem,  to  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  ai'tcr  cxi)re3sed 
And  that  the  same  Mayor,  and  commonalty   and   citizens,  aud  their  succpsson 
may  be  able  to  hold,  in  the  said  field  culled  Smithfield,  fairs  and  tnarlteta.  th  re 
to  be  held,  and  to  take,  receive,  and   have   pickage,   stallage,   tolls,  and  profits 
■aplivrtainiug.  happening,  belonging,  arising  out  uf  the  fairs  and  markets  there. 
bu  such  uses  OS  the  same  Mayor   and  cumtnonalty  and  citizens,  or  their   tircdc- 
Pburs,  had,  held,  or  enjoyed,  and  now  have,  hold  and  enjoy,  or  ought  to  Jiave.  hold. 
and  enjoy,  the  said  premises  last  mentioned,  and  to  no  other  uses,  intents  or  pur- 
poses whatsoever  :  and  that  we,  our  heirs  or  successors,  will  not  erect  or  <-uu&e  to 
Lbe  erected,  nor  will    permit  or  give   leave   to  any  person  or  persons  to  erect  or 
Bbuitd  a  new  one.  or  any  uiciuiuageA,  houses,  structures,  or  edilices,  in  or  upon  the 
said  field  called  Inner  Moor,   or   th'.-   field  called  Outward  Moor,  or  the  said  field 
called  West  Smithfield  ;  but  that  the  said  separate  fields  and  places  be  rescrrcd, 
disposed,  and  continued  to  such-like  common  aud  ]>ublic  uses  as  the  same  fields 
heretofore  aud  now  arc  used,  disposed,  or  converted  to."     Aud  then  it  goes  on 
glosay, — "  To  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  mesauages,  houses,  edifices,  c^ourt  yards,  and 
|Ul  and  singular  the  premisea granted  or  ronlirmed,  or  mentioned  to  be  granted  or 
confirmed,  with  all  their  a])purtcnanc€'B  (except  before  excepted)  to  the  «aid  Mayor 
and  commonalty   and  citizens  of  the  said  city,  and  their  sucrcsnors  fur  ever,  to 
bold  in  free  and  common  burgage,  and  not  in  tnpilr  or  by  knights  service." 
The  rights  and  privileges  which  the  above  charter  confirmed  were  taken  away 
a  decision  of  the  Judges  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  the  City  authorities  of 
c  present  day  contend  that  this  judgment  was  illegal  i  and  an  act  was  [lassod  in 
c  reign  of  William  and  Mary,   which  restored  to  the  City  the  ancient  rights, 
bunded  on  <-onstant  and  uniform  usage  fur  so  many  hundred  years.     Before  leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  advert  to  a  charter  granted  to  the  City  in 
(327  (let  Edward  111.),  whch  jirovides  "that  no  market  from  henceforth  shall 
e   granted    by   us  or  our  heirs   to    any  within   seven  miles  in    circuit  of  the 
kid  city.'*     Here,  then,  niany  centuries  ago.  we  have  the  sole  cattle-market  for 
le  metropolis  established  on  the  site  where  it  is  at  present  held,  and  the  City 
invebted  with  authority  to  prohibit  any  rival  market  within  a  distance  of  seven 
jjiilcB.     At  this  ("cmote  period  a  mure  suitable  Kput  than  the  one  in  question  could 
ptot  have  been  selected.     It  was  a  large  uniacluscd  space  outside  the  eity  walls, 
and    cattle    could   be  driven    there    without     annoyance    to    the   inhabitants  of 
crowded  thoroughfares.     This  number  of  cattle  sold   in   the   market   waa  then 
inconsiderable  cunipured  to  what  it  has  since  become,  and  they  were  of  much 
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less  size  than  the  improved  lirceds  of  the  present  day.  The  days  of  abstinence 
enjoined  by  the  Church  in  those  times  rendered  the  consumption  of  meat  mnch 
less  for  a  given  amount  of  population  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  the 
market  for  salt  fish  furnished  at  certain  seasons  (excluding  Lent)  nearly  as  large 
a  supply  of  food  as  the  butcher's  shop  ;  for  after  the  pastures  had  eeascd  to  be 
productive,  and  cattle  could  no  longer  be  sent  fat  to  the  market,  and  while  the 
inhabitants  were  chiefly  dependent  upon  their  stores  of  salt  meat  until  spring  and 
summer  had  renewed  the  verdure  of  the  fields — that  is,  for  nearly  one-half  the 
year — a  market-day  at  Smithfield  would  necessarily  be  nearly  a  blank.  There 
was,  in  fact,  so  little  demand  for  space  for  the  purposes  of  the  market,  that  the 
field  in  which  it  was  held  began  to  be  surrounded  by  a  dense  population. 
Houses  and  other  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  area  of  the  market  wai 
encroached  upon  on  every  side. 

We  must  now  coi^mplate  Smithfield  as  a  market-place  embedded  in  the  heart 
of  London,  and  observe  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  contracted  area  in 
which  the  market  was  held,  while  the  number  of  cattle  driven  to  it  for  sale  wai 
rapidly  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  metropolis.    In  John  Brsmck's  '  Brief 
Note  of  the  Benefits  that  grow  to  this  Realm  by  the  Observation  of  Fish  Days.* 
published  in  1593,  we  find  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  sold  yearly  in 
Smithfield  at  that  period.     There  were,  he  says,  sixty  butchers,  freemen  of  the 
city,  who  each  killed   5  oxen  weekly,  or  300  per  week ;   the  non-freemen,  or 
**  foreigners,"  as  they  were  called,  killed  altogether  four  times  as  many  as  the  fiee- 
men,  or  1200  weekly.     Excluding  the  days  on  which  abstinence  from  flesh  inter- 
fered with  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,   £rswick  states  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered   annually  in  London  at  67,500.     In  173*2  the  number  of  cattle  sold 
in  Smithfield   Market  was  76,210,  and  of  sheep   514,700;  but   both    were  of 
small  size,    and  Davcnant  states  that  the  gross  weight  of  the  cattle  did  not 
exceed  370  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  averaged  together   28  lbs.     This 
estimate  of  the  average  weight  is  probably  rather  too  low.     In  some  instructions 
for  managing  the  household  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  the  purveyor  is 
dirccled  to  observe  that  an  ox  should  weigh  600  lbs.,  and  a  sheep  44  lbs.,  or  46  Us., 
and  though  there  might  be  few  of  this  weight  in  the  market,  yet  an   average 
of  370  lbs.  docs  certainly  appear  lo%v.     From  1740  to  1750  the  population  of  the 
metro]>olis  being  about  670,000,  there  were  sold  at  an  average,  during  these  ten 
years,  about  74,000  cattle,  and  about  570,000  sheep.     Between  this   period  and 
1831  the  population  increased  about  218  per  cent.,  and  taking  an  average  of 
three   years  ending  with   1831,   156,000  cattle  and   1,238,000  sheep  wore  sold 
annually  in  Smithfield  ;  being  an  increase  of  110  per  cent,  on  the  cattle,  and  of 
117  per  cent,  on  the  sHccp,  as  compared  with  the  numters  sold  in  1740-50.    But 
the  average  weight  of  cattle  is  now  about  MOlbs.,  and  of  sheej)  about  96 lbs.: 
so    that,  while   in   number  the   sales  at   Smithfield   have   not    kept  pace  with 
the  j)0])ulation,  the  excess  of  weight  in  the  animals  sold  in  1831  over  those  in 
1740-50  shows  that  the  consuni])tion  of  butchers'  meat  Is   greater  in  pro]K>rIion 
to  the   population  than  it  was  eighty  years  before — and  this  without  rerkon- 
ing  the  very  large  supjilies  of  killed  meat  conveyed  by  railways  and  steam 
boats  to   Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets.     The  following   table  shows  thf 
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numWr  of  rattle  nnd  sheep  nnnually  aoM  in  Smithlicid  during  tW  fullowint; 

jiuriuds  of  fivo  jcars  each  :— 

C«tt1e.  Shcitp. 

1820-4        .         .         I'la.'l.'ja        .  1.180.004 

1825-9        .  M9,OI7        .  1.252,940 

18:10-4         .  .         150/358  1,2-27.688 

1835-9         .         .         174/i.'J0  .         1,338,742 

In  aiidition  to  the  nbo\'p,  about  21,0(X>  ralves  and  a  tpi^rtcr  of  a  million  pigs 
ore  annually  suld.  Thu  cattU- •market  is  on  Moiidii}!t  and  FridnyB,  but  tlii; 
gruat  markft-day  for  cattle  mid  sheep  in  Monday,  or  rather  Monday  morning; 
and  we  shall  ask  the  render  to  arcoinpany  us  to  this  Ht-cnc  of  bustle,  confusion, 
and  uproar.  We  will  HU|ipoBc  the  |)eriod  of  the  year  to  he  near  Christmas. 
when  the  number  of  cattle  brought  to  the  market  is  probably  nborn  5000  head, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  above  '26,000.  At  other  jiuriods  of  the  year  tlicre  have 
been  nearly  10,000  sheep  in  the  market,  but  the  number  of  cattle  is  proportion- 
ally smaller. 

There  arc  two  great  thoroughfares  by  which  the  cattle  arc  brought  to 
London — from  the  north  by  Iligligato,  and  fi-oni  the  eastern  eouulics  by  the 
Whiteehapel  Koad,  and  large  <iuantitit'8  arc  also  brought  by  the  Bimilng- 
liam  Railway.  They  rcarh  the  outskirts  of  London  on  Sunday,  and  abimt 
nine  o'clock  arc  driven  into  the  rity,  and  continue  arriving  in  SmithHeld 
firom  that  hour  until  the  morning.  In  this  large  irregular  area,  comprising 
;  about  three  and  a  haSf  acrt'S  enclosed  by  houses,  the  scene  on  a  foggy,  wet,  and 
wintry  morning  in  one  of  wUirh  few  persons  not  living  in  the  immnliate  neigh- 
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bourliuod,  or  whose  busint-sB  docs  not  require  their  atlcndsncc  in  the  mvkrl 
have  an  accurate  conception.     The  drovers  are  fumishe*!  with  turrhcs  to  caiUr 
them  to  distinguish  the  marks  on  the  cattle — to  put  the  sheep  into  pens,  and  to 
form  the  beasts  into  "drores."     There  is  not  room  to  tie  up  much  more  thu 
one-half  ui' the  cattle  sent  for  sale,  and  the  remainder  arc  formed  into  groapsof 
about  twenty  each,  called  "  rings"  or  "  off-drove«,"  each  beast  with  its  bead  to 
the  centre  of  the  drove.    This  is  not  accomplislied  without  the  greatest  exertiuti, 
and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  scene  is  one  of  terrific  coufusion.    To 
get  the  "  beasts"  into  a  ring,  to  enable  purchasers  to  examine  them  more  teadil}, 
the  dro\'ers  aim  blows  at  the  heads  of  the  animals,  in  endeavouring  to  ariud 
which  they  keep  their  heado  towards  the  ground.     Should  they  attempt  ta  run 
backwards,  a  shower  of  blows  forces  them  to  remain  in  their  position.    The  |ir>- 
cess  of  forming  these  "rings"  or  "off-droves''  has,  however,  been  described  beforf 
a  parliamentary  committee  by  a  competent  witness : — "  Supposing  a  salesman  to 
have  twi-nly  beasts  (which  could  not  be  tied  up),  he  will  have  them  all  withthw 
heads  ill  and  tlu-ir  tails  out ;  they  form  a  ring;  and,  iu  order  to  discipline  tbem 
to  stand  in  tliut  manner,  the  drovers  are  obliged  to  goad  thvm  lichind  and  knock 
them  upon  the  nose.     They  strikt-  them  with  great  Torce  upon  the  nose-,  and  gvai 
them  cruelly  behind,  by  which  mL*ans  they  form  themselves  into  a  ring.    At 
length  the  cattle  will  stand  in  that  manner  so  perfectly  disciplined  that  at  hresk- 
fast'timc  there  shall  be  twenty  or  thirty  'rings'  of  this  kind  standing  in  tk 
middle  of  the  market       If  the  '  ring  '  is  broken  by  any  means,  they  are  all  in  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  get  in  again ;  and  when  the  drovers  are  obliged  to  scparsi* 
those  '  rings,'  and  drive  the  cattle  away,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  awl 
the  labour  of  the  men  is  excessive  to  get  one  single  beast  out.     Indeed,  if  you 
can  conceive  first  getting  the  cattle  into  a  ring,  as  I  have  stated,  and  if  ooe  n 
sold  out  of  the  ring  at  eleven  in  the  day,  the  beast  is  ordered  to  be  driven  thruogh 
fifteen  hundred  cattle,  whichever  way  he  goes  out  of  the  market,  and  the  tnaaii 
goading  that  beast  all  the  way — if  you  can  conceive  men  compelled  to  cxcrciie 
this  cruelty,  they  will  not  be  very  delicate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  nuke 
use  of  it  after  a  time,"     And  another  witness  examined  before  the  same  com- 
mittee details  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  beast  out  of  the  market  when  it  hu 
been  sold  out  of  one  of  the  "  rings."     He  says : — "  Perhajis  more  than  an  hour'i 
violence  has  bccu  exercised  towards  the  cattle  to  get  them  to  stand  about  twenty 
in  each  circle.  *  *  *  The  great  cause  of  the  inhumanity  described  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  that  when  a  bullock  is  driven,  perhaps  from  the  centre  of  llie 
market,  by  the  butchers'  drovers,  that  bullock  will  run  into  five,  six,  seven,  eigtiL 
or  nine  of  the  droves  before  he  gets  out  of  the  market.     Perhajis  in  every  OM  of 
the  droves  that  bullock  i&  heat  about  the  head  for  ten  minutes  before  he  on  be 
got  out  of  it  again,  and  then  he  runs  to  another  drove,  from  the  circumstance  i<f 
having  been  so  beat  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning.     Consoquenlly,  f«f- 
hojifl.  this  bullock  is  beat  out  of  ten  droves  before  he  gets  out  of  the  raarki-t. ' 
The  deterioration  of  the  meat  from  this  barbarity  has  l>een  calculated  at  no  less" 
■um  than  100.000/  per  annum — all  this  w«uld  be  avuidcd  if  thi-re  wrre  room  to 
tic  up  the  bcastH     The  exertions  to  prevent  different  flocks  uf  sheep  froni  Biiting 
with  each  other   aru  nut  so  great,   but  here  the  drovers'  dogs  are  useful.     The 
lowing  of  the  oxen,  the  tremulous  cries  of  the  sheep,  the  liarking  uf  du^  Ibe 
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tiling  or  sticks  on  tKc  heads  and   budieii  of  the  animals,  the  shouts  of  the 
ivCTS,  and  the  flashing  about  of  torches,  present  altogether  a  wild  and  terrific 

^mbtnation ;  and  few,  either  of  those  who  reside  in  the  metropolis,  or  who  visit 

jt,  have  the  resolution  to  wiltieas  the  strange  acene. 

m  The  nuisance  of  holding  a  market  for  cattle  in  the  heart  of  London  is  not  con* 
fined   to  Sniithfield.     There  it  is  endured  for   the  sake  of  the   profit   which  it 

^ringfi  to  the  sIw^js,  coffee -houses,  inns,  and  other  places  of  accomniodation;  and 

Hst  a  person  who  resided  in  SiuithRcld  stated  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee that  he  had  lived  there  fur  fourteen  years,  and  found  it  inipossiUe  to 

^eep  in  the  front  of  hia  house  on  the  Sunday  night,     liut  the  evil  extends  to  all 

■le  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  market ;  and  there  is  danger  as  well  us  incon- 
venience in  driving  bullocks  and  sheep  through  crowded  streets,  ex|M«ing 
passengers  to  accident,  and  keeping  the  neighbourhood  in  a  statu  of  confusion 
once  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  The  attempt  to  remove  the  market  to  the 
outskirts  of  lA>ndon,  which  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  signally  failed,  although 
the  experiment  was  made  on  a  scale  which  it  might  have  been  ex|}ccted  would 
have  ensured  its  success.  The  ojmlcnt  projector  of  the  new  undertaking 
expended  100,000/.;  and  the  proposed  c-attle-market  was  calculated  to  contain 
rly  double  the  number  of  cattle  usually  cxhibittHl  in  Smithfield.  It  occupied 
area  of  twenty-two  acres,  situated  in  the  Lowt.T  Hoad,  Islington,  on  the  high 
for  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  whence  the  principal 
ipplies  of  cattle  come  to  the  Tendon  market.  The  accommodations  were  in 
every  respect  judicious,  and  coniblncd  advantages  which  arc  altogether  iniprac- 

■icable  in  SmithGeld.  The  immonsH  space  was  cncluscd  by  high  walls,  sur- 
rounding which  was  a  continuous  range  of  slated  sheds,  extending  eight  hundred 
itnd  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  supported  by  two  hundred  and  furty-fuur  Duric 

Kiillars.  The  sheds  were  subdivided  into  numerous  compartments,  with  lairs 
enrloM?d  in  fnint  by  oak-|mlIng;  and  the  bi^asts  might  cither  be  fastened  or  Icil 
»l  liberty,  being  in  either  case  etjually  convenient   for  persons  who  wished   to 

ksamine  them.  Wells  were  sunk  on  the  preutises,  and  water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  into  trout^hs  in  each   lair.     The  sheep- )K-ns  were  calculated  to  hold  forty 

Jthousand  of  thi-se  animals ;  and  there  were  pens  for  calves  and  pigs  in  a  separate 

Ibart  of  the  market.  Everything  which  could  simplify  the  arrangements,  and 
prevent  eoiifusion  and  irregularity,  was  an  object  of  attention.  The  offices  for 
salesmen  and  clerks  of  the  market  were  not  less  conveniently  arranged.  It  wjis 
aUo  prupofjcj  to  erect  abattoirs  adjoining  the  market  fur  slaughtering  cuttle,  in 
which  persons  might  either  be  accommodated  with  private  slaughter- houses,  or 

^ave  their  rattle  slaugliLered  under  inspectors  at  the   usual  rates.     Nor  Mas  this 

Hdl.  Persons  having  business  here  would  have  found  a  market-tavern,  with 
stable-yard,  stables,   and  sheds;  and  shops  were  to  have  been  opened   for  the 

l^upply  of  all  the  most  ordinary  wants.     But,   as  we  have  before  stated,  this 

Pvigttrous  and  c\'cn  magnificent  experiment  signally  failed.      Mere  attachment  tu 
old  habits,  or  the  mere  power  of  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  the 
City   of    London,    could    nut    of    theuiselves    have    prevented    the    removal    of 
LSmithfield  Market.    It  must  possess  many  real  ad'.antayes  tu  enable  it  to  resist 
le  powerful  attempts  which  have  at  different  times  been  made  to  remove  it  to  a 
populous  site.     Even  the  City  has  been  foiled  in  the  attempt.     Between 
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1802  antl  1810  the  City  twice  ttttcmptcd  U>  rcraorc  the  market;  they  made  lii 
applications  t«  Parliament  for  power  to  enlarge  it ;  and  threu  applicalioiu  wore 
matlc  for  acts  fur  tl^  better  rcguUition.  The  bill  for  removiiig^  the  market  vh 
opposed  by  the  Trustepu  of  the  Kugby  Charily,  Uiu  Butchers'  Campaay,  tht 
Foundling  Hospital,  the  Trustees  of  the  lllghgatc  Uoads,  Bartholomew'!  Hva- 
pilal,  the  inhabitanta  of  SmithficUl,  and  the  cattle  sali-snicn.  The  site  to  irliicfc 
it  was  pruputicd  to  remorc  the  market  n'as  a  field  near  Sadler's  WcUs.  Aaolhcr 
time,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  the  site  intended  was  ncai  tbc 
north  end  of  Ciray'n  Inn  Jjauc.  Many  of  the  objections  which  apply  to  Smilk- 
liel'I  might  now  be  equnlly  urged  against  the  two  sites  above  mentioned, » 
they  are  both  surrounded  by  houses.  The  gross  revenue  which  the  City  dcrivn 
from  the  present  market  is  almut  0000/.  a-year,  and  the  cx]icnsrs  amoimtto 
3000/.,  leaving  only  a  net  revenue  of  about  3000/.  The  risk  of  splitting  oar 
great  market  into  several  smaller  and  inferior  ones  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  h 
the  great  market  all  the  jiurchaiers,  l>c  they  large  or  suiall,  have  C(|ua]  adran< 
tages ;  and  the  man  who  has  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket  can  suit  himself  as  ucU 
as  he  who  comes  to  lay  out  hundreds,  or  even  thousands.  At  present  the  nearol 
cattlc-mnrbct  toSmilhfield  is  the  one  at  Southall,  a  few  miles  west  of  Lundon. 

The  smaller  retail  butchers  do  not  buy  in  Smithfield.  unless  it  mny  be  now  and 
then  a  few  sheep.  Thev  prefer  purchasing  from  the  carcass  btitchcn.  who  kill  tn 
a  large  extent.  The  carcass  Imtcliers  arc  to  be  found  prinripally  in  Worvi^ 
Lane,  Ncw^te  Market,  J..eadcnh:ill  Market,  and  in  Whitcchapel.  Some  of 
them  arc  slau<rhtcrmcn,  and  kill  on  their  own  premises;  but  the  business  of  kill- 
iug  is  iiliH}  carried  on  as  a  fiC|Miratc  occujtatiuD.  There  are  slaughtermen  who  kill 
above  a  thousand  shec])  ami  Eoveml  hundred  beasts  in  a  week.  Many  uF  the 
places  in  which  they  jiorroriii  their  operations  are  the  most  horrible  dens  whieh 
can  be  conceived,  being  literally  underground  cellars,  down  which  the  shc«() 
are  precipitated  and  immediately  butchered.  There  are  slaughtermen  wbolill 
sheep  only.  It  is  stated  that  the  London  slaughtermen  pcrfunn  their  work  villi 
a  knack  and  handiness  which  tlio  country  slaughterers  cannot  attain ;  and  tbo 
charge  for  killing,  skinning,  and  preparing  an  ox  fur  the  wholesale  butcher,  and 
delivering  the  carcass,  is  not  more  than  four  shillings.  The  Ijjndon  Jews  haw. 
a  difierent  system  of  slaughtering  from  the  other  butchers:  instead  of  fcnocfc 
down  the  animal  with  an  axe,  they  kill  it  with  a  knife,  and  a  seal  is  put  upon 
carcass  by  a  Jewish  inspector,  in  proof  of  its  having  been  slaughtered  accordil 
to  the  mode  proscribed  by  the  Jewish  religion. 

In  addition  to  the  supj-lies  obtained  at  Smithfield,  lai^  quantities  of  "  count 
killed  meat"  are  sunt  up  by  steam-boats  and  railways  to  London,  prindpal 
the  carcass  butchers  ofNewpateand  I^cadenhall  ^larkets.     It  is  packed  is 
straw  and  cloth,  and  in  cold  weather  is  equal  to  Uie  meat  killed  in  the 
poliH  :  hut  in  the  summer  season  this  trade  is  almost   entirely  suspended. 
railways  have  not  as  yet  hod  much  e'^ect  in  increasing  the  supply  of  count 
killed  meat,  but  they  have  had  some  influeucc  on  the  trade.     A   flock  of  «bc 
instead  of  being  driven  to  souie  town  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  granV 
farm,  and  then  slaughtered  and  sent  by  waggon  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  miles, 
arc  killed  at  the  homestead,  properly  packod,  and  taken  in  the  owuer's 
lo  lUc  nearest  railway  station .    But  this  docs  not  affect  the  toteX  «upply  of  kil 
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meat ;  ami  any  increase  will  not  so  much  ai-ine  from  the  farility  of  reaching 
L.ontlon  in  a  shorter  spncc  of  time  as  from  the  diminishctl  rnnt  of  roiivcynncL — a 
desideratum  which  has  not  yet  been  attained.  A  grazier  livingone  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  London  has  the  choice  of  neighbouring'  markets  as  well  as  the 
I*ondon  market ;  and  priees  arc  so  nearly  cipialiscd  in  the  jjrcscnt  day,  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  I^ondon  market  is  always  bo  abundantly  and  re- 
gularly juppHcd.  as  to  offer  little  or  no  inducement  for  him  to  turn  hit>  utteiitiun 
to  London  in  prefcrenco  to  the  neighbouring  conntry  markets.  Unless  the  demand 
of  lAindon  I>e  very  much  extended,  or  the  markets  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
decline  while  the  London  market  remains  unaifectcd,  it  is  nut  likely  that  vre  ahall 
very  soon  sec  any  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  country-killed  moat.  The  rail- 
ways might  Iwimt  in  requisition  for  the  conveyance  of  a  greater  quantity  of  killed 
meat  if  a  proportionate  diminution  took  place  in  the  arrivals  of  live  stock  at 
Smithficld ;  i)nt  this  is  not  likely  to  occur,  as  in  the  one  case  the  sup]dy  must  bo 
disposed  of,  however  disadvantageous  the  state  of  prices  may  be,  while  the  live 
animals,  if  not  disposed  of  with  a  (irofit  in  the  Monday's  market,  may  be  held 
over  until  Friday,  when  the  demand  maybe  more  active.  At  Mr.  Laycock's 
cattle  lairs  nt  Islington  every  facility  ts  ofTcrnd  for  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
and  many  hundred  cattle  m.ny  Iw  comfortably  accommodated  for  a  moderate  sum. 
Some  of  the  Tendon  butchers  have  fields,  into  which  the  cattle  which  they  pur- 
chase at  SmithHeld  are  turned  before  being  slaughtered. 
K  If  a  man  were  to  speculate  over  his  dessert  on  the  extensive  chain  of  intei-ests 
^f  which  the  demand  for  his  "chop"  or  "steak"  w:is  the  last  link,  he  would  find 
himself  engaged  in  a  far  more  extensive  ini|uiry  than  he  might  at  first  have 
supposed.  It  would  lead  him  from  a  Jjondna  hotel,  and  the  cook  and  waiter  who 
prepared  and  laid  before  him  the  princii>al  item  of  his  repast,  to  the  mountains  of 
Suthcrlandshirc  and  its  plaided  shepherds;  but  what  a  variety  of  stages  have  to 
Bm  passed  between  these  extreme  points!  Taking  the  average  ago  at  which  oxen 
"relirought  tothe  market  to  be  about  four  years,  and  of  sheep  about  two.  there  arc 
always  in  existence  about  700,000  or  800.000  of  the  former,  and  about  3.000.000 
of  the  latter,  which  arc  destined  for  the  SniithfieM  market ;  and  jierhaps  we  might 
put  down  the  number  of  cattle  at  1,000.100,  and  of  sheep  at  4,000,C00— that  is, 
alioiit  an  eighth  of  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  bred  in  Great  Britain.  Tins  immense 
demand  enables  land  to  pay  a  rent  which  would  othcr^visc  be  a  mere  waste, 
dedicate*]  only  t(»  the  wildncss  of  nature,  instead  of  figuring  in  the  rent-roll.  On 
land  of  this  character  neither  cattle  nor  sheep  can  be  fattened,  and  aller  the 
herds  and  flocks  have  obtained  a  scanty  livelihood  for  a  year  or  so,  they  arc  driven 
to  the  great  trysts  or  fairs,  %vhcrc  they  are  purchased  in  immense  numbers  by 
ealers,  who  drive  them  farther  south,  and  again  sell  them  nt  fairs,  where  they 
iKiught  by  fanners  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  profitable  consumers  of 
produce  of  their  land  ;  and  after  being  fed  in  the  straw-yard  during  the 
inter,  or  improved  In  condition  by  turnips  or  other  nourishing  food,  they  arc 
ain  disposed  of,  and  arc,  perhaps,  next  to  be  found  on  the  jiastures  of  Lin- 
rolushire,  the  salt  inariihes  of  Essex,  or  on  Komney  Marsh,  or  other  similar 
places,  where  tliey  are  finally  fattened  for  the  market.  Others  arc  fattened  on 
Inrnipe  and  other  artificial  food  instead  of  the  natural  grasses  of  the  pasture. 
Bl'be  poor  farmer,  whose  means  do  not  enable  him  to  fatten  cattle  for  the  butcher. 
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has  a  share  of  the  profit  attending  these  successive  transfers  of  the  animal  from 
its  birth  to  its  final  destination.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cattle  arriving  in  one  year  at  Smithfield  from  different  districts  at  difiercnt  scasoni 
of  the  year: — "  In  February,  March,  and  April,  there  arrived  16,000  Norfolks, 
nearly  all  stall-fed  cattle ;  while  from  the  North,  including  chiefly  Leicester  and 
Northampton,  there  came  but  600.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  the  Norfolk  cattle 
had  increased  to  17,800,  and  those  from  the  North  had  risen  from  600  to  3675. 
In  July,  August,  and  September,  the  grass-fed  cattle  begin  to  pour  in.  The 
earliest  are  from  the  marshes'  of  Essex,  and  therefore  the  beasts  from  the  centre 
and  midland  districts  rise  to  5350,  while  those  from  Norfolk  decrease  to  850. 
Some  Leicestcrs,  however,  soon  become  ripe,  and  quickly  follow ;  long  drorci 
from  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  are  not  far  behind ;  and  the  northers 
cattle,  in  the  preceding  quarter  3675,  rise  to  16,340.  In  October,  November, 
and  the  early  part  of  December,  the  grass-fed  beasts  still  continue  to  occupy  the 
market,  and  no  less  than  33,000  arrive  from  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire, 
&c. ;  while  the  supplies  from  the  marshes  and  the  midland  counties  are  still  partisllj 
kept  up,  and  are  calculated  at  6,400,  and  the  Norfolks  at  2,380.  The  g^rassseason 
is  now  past,  and  dependence  begins  to  be  placed  on  stall-feeding ;  and  therefore, 
as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  the  northern  cattle  suddenly  fall  to  600,  and  the 
Norfolks  rise  to  16,000.* 

The  grazier  need  never  sc-t  foot  in  Smithfield,  The  country  drovers  collect 
the  beasts  and  drive  them  up  to  London  under  consignment  to  a  salesman  :  there 
are  beast  salesmen  and  sheep  salesmen.  The  salesmen's  drovers  meet  the  cattle 
at  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  drive  them  into  the  market;  and  here  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  salesman  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  grazier,  which  he  can  alwiyi 
do  better  than  the  grazier  himself.  He  is  quick  in  detecting  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  how  prices  are  likely  to  "  rule ;"  he  is  acquainted  with  the  butchers 
and  dealers,  and  knows  their  customary  demands;  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  can  obtain  a  better  price  than  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  whose  experience  i< 
not  sharpened  by  years  of  practice  in  the  open  market.  The  salesman  disposei 
of  the  stock  committed  tu  his  charge,  his  remuneration  consisting  of  the  moderate 
sum  of  2jr.  4(1.  for  each  beast-  The  jfurchase-money  is  immediately  remitted  into 
the  country.  To  be  saved  from  constant  visits  to  Smithfield  and  attendanre 
from  Sunday  night  to  Monday  noon,  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  travelling  and  the 
interruption  of  ordinary  pursuits,  is  a  result  of  the  division  of  employments  on 
which  the  grazier  must  surely  longratulate  himself.  When  a  beast  is  sold,  he 
is  committed  to  a  third  class  of  drovers. — namely,  the  butchers*  drovers,  and  his 
course  from  the  market  to  the  dining-table  is  not  delayed  many  days. 

The  consumjjtion  of  butcher's  meat  is  nowhere  so  great,  both  absolutely  snd 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  London ;  but  there  are  no  means  of  esti- 
mating the  total  quantity  very  exactly  with  reference  to  the  population  sujt- 
plicd,  the  radius  being  so  extensive  and  undefined,  comprising  places  as  far  south 
as  Croydon,  and  others  equally  distant  on  each  side  of  the  metropolis.  The 
butchers  at  th<'sc  places  find  that  they  can  be  more  conveniently  sujiplied  fn>m 
Smithfield,  Newgate,  or  Lcadcnhall  markets  than  from  country  markets  in  their 
own  vicinity.     The  po])ulation  which  olitains  a  supply  of  butcher's  meat  from 
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the  thivc  sources  aliovc  mentioned  ainoimts  to  2,000,000,  on  the  lowest  estimatiun. 
Now,  takings  the  numtcr  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  SmithReld  in  1839,  witli  tho 
nomber  of  pi«j;»  anil  calves  from  the  average  of  a  previous  year,  and  averaging; 
the  dead  weight  of  each,  arrorditig  to  the  judgiiicnt  of  an  inleliigent  carcass- 
butcher  uf  Warwick  Lane,  we  shall  find  the  gross  amount  of  animal  food  which 
H  i»  fumishcii  by  the  Smithlicld  market : — 

H  A-m^t  wciglil.     N«.  of  [bt.  ooawimed. 

m  Caitlc        IS0,780  640  1 15.fi99.-200 

^^  Sheep  and  iambs     .     .     .  1,300/250  06  130.5^1,000 

^H  Pigs '254,672  96  24,448.512 

^r  Calves 22,500  140  3,150.000 

^Hp  Number  of  lb*,  of  meat  consumed      .     .     273.881,712 

■  At  the  average  price  of  &d.  per  lb.  the  above  quantity  would  amount  to 
6,847.042/.;  at  7d.  it  would  be  7.98«,340A  ;  at  8rf.  il  would  produce  9.129.300/. 
This  is  exclusive  of  bacon  and  all  salted  provisions  imported  from  Ireland  and 
other  parts.  The  quantity  uf  kilted  meat  scot  to  Ncwgalo  and  Leadcnhall 
markets  cannot  he  ascertained,  but  it  is  very  great;  and  though  this  trade  is  at 
tta  height  in  the  winter  months,  yet  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  arrivals 
are  very  considerable,  and  arc  never  entirely  suspended.  But  dividing  only  tho 
quantity  derived  from  Smithficld  amongst  a  population  of  2,0i  0.000,  the  con- 
sumption of  each  individual  will  average  136lb9.  of  meal  in  the  year.  The  con- 
sumption of  Paris  is  CHtimatcd  at  SOIbs.  jjcr  annum  for  each  jierson,  and  at 
Brussels  the  annual  consumption  of  each  head  of  the  population  is  estimated 
at  891bs.  The  consumption  of  meat  araongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes  is 
but  little  affected  by  price,  a  trifling  increase  or  decrea-se,  occasioning  neither 
a  diminislicd  nor  an  extra  demand ;  but,  aniong»t  the  working  classes,  the  very 

^  £rsl  pressure  of  a  diminished  income  operates  in  reducing  the  consumitiun  of 

■  meat.  From  I'orming  a  portion  of  their  daily  diet,  it  is  only  consumed  twice  or 
thrice  a  week ;  and.  lastly,  when  the  pressure  continues,  oven  the  Sunday  dinner, 

•  which,  tothc  working  classes  of  I^trndon^  isuneof  the  greatest  spurs  to  their  indus- 
try— even  this  must  he  given  up  for  mure  frugal  fare.     From  some  recent  statistical 
Uiquiriea  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north,  it  has  been  found,  on  a  cow- 
H  parison  of  a  period  of  prosperity  with  one  of  stagnation  and  embarrassment,  thai 
H  the  consumption  of  meat  fell  offoQe-fourth.  and  even  one-half.     The  oxen,  sheep 

■  and  Iambs,  calves,  and  pigs  slaughtered  in  the  borough  of  Leeds,  declined  from 
"  2450  in  1835-6,  to  IHOO   in    IS4I  ;    and  in  Rochdale  the  number  of  oxen   killed 

weekly  in   1830  was    180.  while  in  1841  only  65  or  70  were  killed.     These  state- 

■  ments  show  how  extensively  the  cattle-breeder,  the  grazier,  the  butcher,  and  all 
connected  with  these  avocations.,  are  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  non-agricultural  populalitm. 

■  Closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  Smith^eld  Market  is  the  annual  com- 
petition of  fat  cattle  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Smithfield  Club.  This  club, 
which  consists  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  extensive  lauded  possessions,  was 
established  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  impmvemcnt  of  the  rural 
arts  was  looked  upon  as  a  patriotic  duty.     The  annual  show  of  the  prize-cnllle. 

^  jhcep,  pigs,  &c.,  isuueofthu  'sights"  of  London.     For  the  last  two  or  three 
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jiearg  llic  uxhibit'un  hua  taken  place  at  Lhc  Uonc  Baxaar,  Kiug-slrccl,  r<jrtiiixn 
e(|iiarc,  wliiHi,  tliuugli  mil  (juitc  so  clij^ibli;  as  cuuld  be  wished,  is  sujicrior  to  tfav 
former  exhiljitiuii-yaril  tn  Altlorsj;iito-8trtH:t.  Tlic  show  aUvavs  lakes  [ilacp'ra 
December,  about  a  week  or  tt-ii  days  bci'oru  Christ  mas -day,  and  after  the  praei 
have  been  adjudf^cd  the  public  arc  admitted,  on  jiaymcDt  of  one  shilling,  durinj 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  In  December,  I84I,  there  were  cxhibiti  d  fiftr-scwn 
oxen,  nineteen  cows,  fiOiy-fotir  sheep,  and  nineteen  ])ig«,  the  aiiinml*  of  caeb 
species  bcitijj  the  most  pcrre*"t  specimens  of  their  kind  which  the  united  judgntcflt 
and  experience  of  breeders  uiid  graziers  can  prwlucc.  The  Scotch  oxen  hail,  ifl 
Home  case",  been  brou|;lit  by  sleam-bontit  a  distaniTt:  exceeding'  five  hundred  mi!n; 
audio  ueif'y  every  case  the  railways  were  madcu«c  of  for  the  conveyance  of  botli 
eattle  and  rflicep  fniiu  all  }nirt«  of  Kngland.  Formerly  the  uninuds  were  brouglil 
tu  Lotiduii  in  vims,  iit  a  grout  expense,  as  the  rale  uf  travelling  was  neccBurili 
alow. 

The  interest  of  the  show  is,  namtiy  be  cx|>ceted.  chiefly  confined  to  certain  cUssefc 
On  entering  the  place  uf  exhibition  the  viiiitor  at  once  perceives  that  thecompuif 
consiiits  rhiefly  of  country  gentlemen,  cattle-breeders,  graziers,  catt!c-»alcsmw. 
niid  l>utchei"3,  with  a  sprinkling  of  townsmen,  who  have  a  relish,  iinbilKKl  in  ctn* 
'.tv,  for  country  pui-suits.  But  the  sight  is  one  of  rational  interest  to  any  in** 
Here  he  sees  the  result  of  exertions.  ]trinripally  carried  on  during  the  lost  i-ightj 
jcara,  to  unite  and  brin;^  topei-rection  the  niustd('sii':ilile|ruiuts  in  the  various  brccd* 
if  domestic  animals  which  were  once  peculiar  to  dilferent  parta  of  Cireal  UriUi* 
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»ut  are  now  eprcad,  in  their  in^provcd  form,  over  every  part  of  the  country.     In 
the  {^alk-ry,  a  portion  of  which  overlooks  the  show-yurd,  are  to  be  Bceii  ugricol- 
tural  tmiilemcnts  und  miu:liinery  of  tliu  latetit  anii  most  improved  construction; 
roots  and  plants  adapted  to  our  climate,  but  which  are  as  yt-t  com parali rely 
anlinown ;  samples  of  HrtiTicLal  manurcB;  and  Hpecimcny  of  the  soil  of  districts 
■differing  from  eiich  other  in  their  geological  formation.     In  spite  of  all  the  ad- 
■ranccs  whith  ngriculturc  has  made  during- the  present  century,   how  slowly  do 
Hmprovcmcnls  extend  beyond  the  intelligent  circle  in  which  they  aiv  firat  adoiited ! 
■And  it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  institutions  such  as  the  Smiihfield  Club 
to  spread  them  more  rapidly  and  over  a  wider  surfnce,   by  drawing  the  agrirul- 
iriet  frani  Ihu  secluded  sceucs  amid  which  hu  carricti  on  his  occu]>ations,  and 
liringiDg  them   liefore  him  iti  the  manner  best  calculated  to  demonstrate  their 
itility. 
The  prize  oxen  or  sheep  uhich  we  sec  at  this  cxlubitiun  nre  fatter  than   is 
[:(|uircd  for  the  owlinary  market ;  and  licnco  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  stimulus 
jtrizcs  for  bringing  an  aniinal  into  a  state  of  unncicssary  fatness  is  altogether 
work  of  supererogation.     But  the  power  of  reaching  this  point  is  simply  a  test, 
showing  the  cajjacity  of  the  breed  for  acquiring,  at  the  least  expense  of  food  and 
at  the  cuvlicst  age,  such  a  uncful  marketable  condition  as  the  public  demand 
■requires.     This  cuurse  has  been  perfectly  sutecssful  j   and  to  show  tliAt  it  haa 
■teen  so,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  period  when  improved  brwds  of  cattle  were 
Vess  common  than  they  arc  now.     Cullcy.  who  was  himself  a  great  inipi-ovcr  of 
cattle,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  oxen  which  had  not  then  become  extim-t,  that  were  "  more  like 
an  ill-made  black  liorsc  than  an  ox  or  a  cow  "  and  the  fitsh  (for  he  says  it  did 
not  deserve  to  be  called  beef)  was  "  as  black  and  coarse-grained  as  hoi-se-flcsh  ;*' 
and  yet  such  an  animal  was  less  profitable  than  an  ox  of  the  present  improved 
breeds.     After  feeding  on  the  best  jjastures  for  a  whole  summer,  it  was  scarcely 
fiittcr  or  in  better  eoiiditiun  than  at  the  commencement,  us  the  food  which  it  con- 
kumed  went  to  the  support  of  "  ofiol."    Tlierc  were  breeds  of  shre])  whieh  equally 
^Btood  in  need  of  improvement.     But  what  is  the  case  now?     A  sheep  can  be  fat- 
tened fur  the  niarkc^t  in  two  years,  which  formerly  required  three  years,  or  even  a 
longer  period,  the  saving  to  the  consumer  from  this  cause  alone  being  above 
thirty  per  cent. ;  and  in  cattle,  the  small-boned,  truc-pTuporlioned  animal  of  the 
impruvcd  breeds  has  iu  the  same  way  been  rendered  above  twenty-five  per  cent. 
lore  protitabtc.     The  meat  thus  obtained  at  a  less  expense  of  food,  and  in  .1 
jlhorter  space  of  time,  is  far  8U|K'ritir  in  quantity  and  (pialily  to  the  carcass  of  the 
)ld  breeds.     When  Davenant  stated  that  the   average  weight  of  cattle  sold  in 
hnithficld  was  370  lbs.,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  averaged  together,  only  weiglicd 
'28  lbs.,  we  can  show,  as  will  have  bu'cu  seen  from  a  previous  cstinnite,  that  the 
former  average  C-10  lbs.,  while  the  average  weight  of  the Tecswater  sheep  is  28  lbs. 
ppcr  quarter ;  of  the  Leicester,  22  lbs.  per  quarter ;  and  of  the  Southdown,  ISlba. 
per  quarter.     Culley  states  (and  the  work  of  improvement  has  been  carried  to  a 
-higher  point,  as  well  as  very  widely  diflused,  since  his  time)  that  the  diHerence 
Kljctween   the  coarse  and  line,  or  between  the  best  and  worst  jiarts  of  beef,  when 
cut  up,  was  formerly  not  lei»  than  one  hundred  ]:icr  cent. ;  but  in  the  improvi-d 
breeds  the  quality  of  the  coarse  parts  has  lieeu  made  very  much  better,  and  thu 
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Ly  of  lionA  is  alto  diminislicd.  ThcM  are  no  Irifiing  aJvanbages  to  Ihe  pooreit 
uUm  of  oonfiumeni.  In  niultun,  the  (]iSc:reiice  bctwccD  one  port  aud  anotdertiv 
nlso  gradually  Iwvuntts  l«iw  and  Ivsa.  In  this  useful  oliject  uf  agrit^nltaral  uA 
the  Siuiibfitild  Club  bus  rvudored  ^tnsaX.  ti«rvioWf  and  the  Lundon  butcbeni,  tilu 
iiurcham.*  Lbt*  prize  i-ittle  nnd  sheep  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  repuUliuo  d 
thuir  shops,  liaie  c(|u»Uy  promoted  the  •aine  end ;  and  by  combination  of  j<ur{x« 
and  competition  l>Gtwcen  caltlc-brveders,  graziers,  and  others,  the  areragiir  ttindaH 
oftiuaiity  in  HiL-at  has  bet-n  raistxl  to  an  extent  which  may  be  cotnpaccd  with  Id-! 
still  more  important  step  uf  converting  a  whole  populatioQ  into  consumcnof 
whcatcn  bread  instead  uf  that  made  from  oats,  barley,  or  other  inferior  gnia 
The  cattle-breeder  l«Kjks  no  farther  fur  his  rewanl  than  to  the  grazier;  thcgTBiici 
ex]»ect8  cncouraj^cmcnt  from  the  butcher ;  and  the  butcher  calculates  u)wQ  lit 
support  of  a  "  discerning  poblic,"  who  must  in  all  cases  cither  communicate  tkt 
•liinulua  to  improvement,  or  support  it  when  once  its  career  has  commenced. 

There  is  a  horse-market  held  in  Snnthlield  on  the  al^ernooo  of  Fridays.  It 
commences  in  the  summer  season  at  three  in  the  a1\emooR,  and  closes  at  fcroi^ 
and  in  winter  is  held  from  two  o'clock  until  dusk-  Tliis  market  had  much  llii.- 
s;ime  reputation  in  Shaktijiere's  time,'  and  most  probably  for  centuries  before, 
which  it  now  bears  The  number  of  horses  ia  usually  three  hundred  or  four 
hundri'd.  and  from  fiflv  to  a  hundred  asses.  Here  low  jorkeys  attempt  to  ditfilt; 
thcii  brukcri-duK'n  animals  to  the  beat  advantage,  and  costcmiongcrs  "chaflcr" 
over  the  buying  ainl  selling  uf  their  uHstn;  and  scenes  of  droller}'  and  coarse  snd 
boiHteroufl  mirth  may  be  witnessed  which  at  least  illustrate  low  life  in  LondaO' 
I'hc  inspector  of  police  for  Smithfield  stated  in  1S28  that  there  was  not  "halfUie 
trouble  with  the  people  that  sell  the  asses  as  with  the  dealers  in  horses"  Itii 
the  horse-market  which  has  the  credit,  according  to  the  same  testimony,  of  bring- 
ing together  "  all  the  rogues  and  thieves  within  ten  miles  of  I>ondon ;"  and  he 
dcMcribciI  it  as  the  most  abominable  scene  that  can  be  imagined.  "I  had." be 
•aya,  "  rather  be  there  ten  Mondays  than  one  Friday."  It  is  not  so  bad  oat, 
boiog  under  better  police  regulation. 

Smithfield  is  abo  one  of  the  metropolitan  bay  and  straw  markets.  This  mariut 
is  held  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saiurdiiys.  A  payment  of  sixjtfoce  pet 
load  (unless  the  pro|ierty  of  freemen),  and  a  penny  for  each  entry  of  sale,  Im 
produced  above  400/.  a-ycar.  The  supplies  arrive  from  places  witbia 
of  (bi'ty  tniliit  round  London. 

*  HmiT?  IT. ,  Pui  2,  Ae<  t.,  9t*a*  S. 
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Ths  origia  of  this,  "the  noblest  institution  in  the  world,'*  as  the  late cslimafale 
und  distinguished  Bisliop  of  Calcutta,  Conyers  Middleton,  designated  the  chief 
ftlace  of  his  own  nurture  and  education,  is  of  a  more  than  commonly  intcrculinp; 
character,  not  only  from  the  associations  conncetcd  with   the  early  and   lamented 

I  death  of  it»  founder,  Edward  VI.,  hut  from  the  circumstances  which  woro 
iho  immediate  cause  of  the  foundation,  "  Mr.  Doctor  Ridley,  ihrn  Bishop  of 
London,  came  and  preached  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  We-stminster ;  in  which 
Bcnnon  he  made  a  fruitful  and  goodly  exhortation  to  the  rich  to  he  merciful  unto 
the  poor ;  and  also  to  move  8uch  as  were  in  authority  to  travail  by  some  chari- 
table way  and  means  to  comfort  and  relieve  them."     The  youthful  King  appears 

;  to  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  pointed  out, 
that  he  could  not  rest  till  some  remedy  were  de^'ised.  So  he  "suddenly  and  of 
himself"  sent  fur  the  famous  Bishop  immediately  after  the  close  of  tho  service, 
when  tho  following  ecenc,  so  admirably  and  almost  dramatically  described  by 

'  Slow,  "  on  the  very  report  of  the  said  Bishop  Ridley,"  took  place.  "  So  soon  as  the 
King's  Majesty  was  at  leisure,  he  called  Tor  him,  and  caused  him  to  come  unto 
him  in  a  great  gallery  at  Westminster,  where there  were  present  no  moro 

■  persons  than  they  two,  and  therefore  made  h\yn  sit  down  in  one  chair,  and  he  him- 
self in  another,  which,  as  it  seemed,  were  before  the  coming  of  the  Bishop  there 
purposely  set,  and  caused  the  Bishop,  maugre  hit  teeth,  to  be  covered,  and  then 
vnicrcd  communication  with  him  in  thismanner: — First,  giving  htm  hearty  thanks 
lur  his  aermim  ami  good  exhortation,  he  therein  rehearsed  such  special  things  us 
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ho  had  noted,  anil  tliat  so  many,  llmt  the  Biahop  said,  'Tnily.  truiy,  ^  -r  ' 
I'uromuiily  was  his  oath.)  I  could  never  have  tliought  that  exccllcncj  to  have, 
in  his  Grace,  but  that  1  behcM  and  heard  It  in  him.*     At  last,  his  King's  Ma) 
much  cuinnicnded  him  fur  his  exhortation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  *  but. 
Lord,*  quoth  he,  '  you  willed  such  ax  aro  iu  authority  to  be  cureful  thereof,  ud 
to  deviac  some  good  ortlcr  for  their  relief:  wherein,  I  think,  you  mean  inc;  for 
I  am  in  highest  piticc,  and  therefore  am  the  first  thai  must  make  answer  unb> 
G(k1  for  my  negligence,  if  I  should  not  be  careful  ihen^in  ;  knowing  it  to  be  the 
express  commiiiidmcnt  of  Almighty  God  to  have  compassion  of  hts  [loor  and 
ncc<Iy  members,  for  whom  we  must  make  an  account  unto  him.     And  truly,  mj 
Lord,  I  am.bcfurc  all  things  else, most  willing  to  travail  that  way;  and  doubtisg 
nothing  of  your  long  and  approved  wisdom  and  learning,   who  have  such  good 
zeal,  as  witthctU  help  unto  them ;  but  also  thai  you  have  had  some  confe: 
with  others,  what  ways  are  best  to  be  taken  therein,  the  which  I  am  desirous 
understand:  I  pniy  you  therefore  to  say  your  mind.*    The  Bishop  thinking 
of  that  matter,   anil  being  amazed  to  hear  the  wisdom  and  eameel  zeal  of  the 
King,  n'[t.s,  as  he  said  himself,  so  astonished,  that  he  could  not  well  tell  whatta 
say;  hut,  nller  itonie  pause,  said,  'that  he  thought  at  this   present,   for  aotnc 
entrance  to  be  had,  it  were  good  to  practise  with  the  City  of  I^ondon,  because  tlw 
number  of  poor  there  were  very  great,  and  the  citizens  also  wore  uiany  and  wise; 
and  he  doubted  nob  but  tliey  wero  niao  both  pitiful  and  merciful.*  "     Edward  ^^H 
roi-Jingly  gave  llie  good  Bishyp  a  letter,  there  and  then,  signed  by  his  own  haw^ 
and  M.'iili'd  with  his  own  signet,  desiring  him  to  deliver  it  personally,  and  Lo  kl 
him  know,  so  soon  as  he  ronvcnicntly  might,  how  he  had  proceeded  therein,    llie 
Itisliop  was  *'  &u  joyous  of  having  the  said  letter."  and  no  "  marvellouii  Kealous."  that 
he  hud  an  iutervicw  that  same  evening  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Richard  Dobfai, 
whu  on  its  receipt  exhibited  a  liko  iilcasuru  and  eagerness  to  carry  into  effect  die 
Kiug'd  n'i.Hties.  The  Uishop  dined  the  next  day  with  Sir  Kichard  by  ap]>oinlmcnt. 
when   two  aldermen  and  six  others  of  the  City  were  present,  and  the  matter  was 
earnestly  talked  over.  The  citizens  did  not  shame  the  character  Ridley  had  given 
them  for  wisdom  and  humanity.    A  very  comprehcnaive  and  business-like  plan  wai 
s<HJn  laid  hcfoi-c  the  King.     The  poor  were  divided  into  throo  clnsscs: — I,  The 
poor  by  impoteucy,  consisting  ]frincipnlly  of  orplians,  the  aged,  blind  and  lame,  am) 
lepers;  '2.  The  poor  by  casually,  couiprising  "the  wounded  soldier,  the  derayfil 
hnufickccpcr,"  and  diseased  persons ;  3.  The  thriftless  poor^  including  "  the  riutcr 
that  consumetfa  all,"  "the  \-agnbond  that  will  abide  in  no  place,"'  and  "  the  klle 
pfrsoTi,  a.s  strumpets  and  others.''     Such  were  the  people  for  whom  provision  wu 
now  to  be  made.  Bridewell  waa  pnpared  for  the  Inat-nicntioncd  class  ;  the  Hospitab 
of  St.  liartholomew  and  St.  Thomas  fnr  the  sct-ouJ  (the  decayed  bonsokcqxr 
luring  relieved  at  home) ;  whilst  as  to  the  first — the  le]»ei-  having  l»cen  comforl- 
ably  housed  In  proper  places,  so  as  to  "  keep  him  out  of  the  city,"  and  "  frwn 
flapping  ofdislies  and  ringing  of  bells,"  (the  mode  in  whirh  these  unhappy  ercalurtt 
were  accustomed  to  call  attention  to  their  wants,)  and  the  poor  having  been  ac- 
commodated in  an  Almonry,    belonging  originally  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Man 
OvericB, — there  remained  only  the  destitute  chihiren  to  provide  for  :  the  largert. 
however,  and  in  every  way  most  important  claas.     For  these  they  act  apart  the 
most  memorable  of  the  old  religiovis  houses  of  London,  the  Grey  Friars 
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Thouc  religions  immdicautB  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Kn{;jlan{l,  we  may  say 
in  Ciiropc,  at  a  ctilirol  iicrtoJ  in  the  hist<iry  of  the  Rdnian  Catholic  Churcli. 
Thf  wealth,  the  "  higli-Wown  priJc,"  the  iillcncsa  and  sensuality  of  the  imlolent, 
wad  the  fn'tiacntly  mischievous  activity  of  the  enerjjctic  monks,  had  well  nigh 
made  their  nanio  a  by-vrord  of  scorn  among  no  inconNidcrablo   portion  of  the 
|ieoiilc.     Enthusiastic  minds  betiime  deeply  impressed  with  the  evil,  and  pon- 
dered and  wept  over  it  in  the  deptlus  of  their  solitude  and  desolation,  till  suddenly 
n  mighty  light,  perhaim,  seemed  to  burst  upon  their  dazzled  eyes,  or  thrilling 
and  mystcrions  voices  to  whitipcr  in  their  ears,  calling  them  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.     Abont  the  &ame  time  appcare4l  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  two  of  thr«e 
men,  who.  renouncing  not  merely  the  spiritual  haughtiness  and  personal  luxuries 
of  the  monks,  but  even  the  commonest  comforla  of  life,  soon  established  the 
Orders  known  reBjicctivel}'  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  or,  from  the  colour 
of  their  habits,  Uiack  and  Grey  Friars.     The  lirst  settled  in  England  in  1221, 
building  one  house  at   Oxford,  and  another   in    Holborii,   London;    and   tlic 
second  soon  followed.  The  founder  of  this  Order,  St.  Francis — or,  as  his  diBciploa 
loved  to  calicU  him,  the  "  Seraphic  Father" — was  born  at  Assisi,  in  Unibria,  in 
1182.  With  him.  a»  with  many  other  great  enthusiastic  natures,  the  extreme  seve- 
rity of  his  religion  may  he  partially  attributed  to  the  i-eaction  of  a  generous  mind 
Buddenly  turned  from  dissolute  courses.     He  became  a  solitary,  und  was  tliuught 
nod.     His  father  threw  him  into  prison,  hojung  thus  to  reclaim  him,  but  without 
effect.  He  then  took  him  before  the  lltHhcp  ofAesisi,  in  order  to  make  him  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  paternal  possessions.     Francis's  answer  Wiuj  ns  brief  us  it  was 
RigniRcaut — he  stripped  himself,    even  to    his  shirt,  before  the  Bishop.     Soon 
afler  this  the  "  mndncas  "  assumed  "method  " — followers  flocked  around — rules 
were  drawn  up  and  sanctioned  by  the  reigning  jioiitifF-  the  polenl  Order,  which 
was  eventually  to  exercise  such  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  civilized  world — 
the  Order  of  the  Franciscans — was  formally  established.     Francis  died  in  122G, 
and  was  winonized  in  ri30.     Among  his  latest  acts  was  an  endeavour  to  convert 
the  Sultan  Meledin,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  offer  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  flames  to  testify  his  oirn  faith  in  what  he  taught,  and  the  sending 
of  deputations  to  difl'crcnt  countries,  and  among  the  rest  one  to  England,  to 
iutroduce  the  new  disaplinc.     The  nine  persons  sent  to  this  country  came  first  to 
Canterbury,  where  some    stayed  to  build  a  house  and  establish   themselves ; 
others  hastened  up  to  London,  where  Ihcy  were  received  with  o])cn  arms  by  the 
Duniinicana,  wliu  had  so  shortly  before   [irecedetl  them,  atid  who  now  hosijitably 
entertained  them  for  fifteen  days.     This  little  incident  may  show,  from  the  entire 
absence  of  any  jealous  feeling  of  rivalry,  how  true  and  earnest  were  both  Orders  as 
yet  in  their  desire  to  fulfd  the  high  mission  nllutted  to  them.    A  sheriff  of  Ix)ndon 
next  received  them  into  his  house  in  CornluU,  where  they  made  themselves  cells  ; 
but  the  place  not  having  been  consecrated,  they  were  unable  to  perform  divino 
ofiiceii  in  it.    Their  numbers,  too,  now  increased  so  rajiidly.  that  a  more  important 
habitation  became  in  every  way  necessary.     John  Ewin,  mercer,  accordingly  pur- 
chased a  void  plot  of  ground  near  to  St.  Nicholas's  Shambles  (part  of  the  site  of 
the  present  ho8i)itnl),  and  there  commcniod  the  charitable  and  jiious  work.     Nor 
did  he  rest  here.    "  Vcvy  beautiful  buildings'*  were  soon  seen  lo  rise  on  the  once 
»uid  plot  of  ground,  principally  at  Ewin's  coal;  and  when  the  wliole  was  finishcJ 
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the  good  citizen  set  the  »c«l  to  his  cxertioni  l»y  entering  the  Order  hiiiiseir  m  iJip 

humble  position  of  a  lay-brother.     Other  citizen*  also  stepped  fonranl  to  ruu- 

pleto  what  had  been  bo  well  begun.     William  Joyner,  Lord   Mavor  in  ifflSfc 

built  the  brethiTn  a  chapel,  the  »uuii>tuou8  cliaracter  uf  wliirh  Btay  t>e  jud^tqi 

the  expense — two  hundred  puundu  of  the  money  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  Ucnfj 

WftlHs.  another  I^nl  Mayor,  raised  the  Nave;  Mr.  Walter  Porter,  an  aldmiiu, 

built    the  Chapter  House,    and    gave  divers  vessels  of  brass  for  the  kiu-bcs; 

Thomas  Folchatn   huilt  the  Vestry  ;  George  Kokeely,  a  third  mayor,  the  Dof- 

mitory,  to  which  he  added  beds  ;   Mr.  BiirthoJomew,  of  the  Castle,  the  Refrrtoiy, 

in  which  he  always  feasted  the  friars  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  ;    Mr  Peter  Ik 

Ileliland  the  Infirmary  ;   and  Mr.  Bcvis  Bond,  the  herald  and  King-at-anns,  the 

"Studies,"  or  Library.    Can  any  better  evidence  be  desired  of  the  state  of  theieli' 

gious  feelingn  of  Rocitly  at  the  jK-riod  in  question — the  "  hungering  and  thirtUBg** 

for  spiritual  refreshment — for  a  practical  example  of  the  "righteousoeM"  whitk 

men  yearned  after,  but  felt  themselves  inudct|uato  tu — or  at  least  (Without  mudi 

onruuragement — than  i»  here  afforded?    U  should  seem  that  the  difficulty  of  the 

good  friars  must  have  been,  not  to  inquire  who  trovtd  erect  them  a  habitatiuo.  but 

to  whom  that  high  privilege  should  be  allotted.     The  still  growing  reputation 

of  the  house  attracted  the  attention  of  more  distingaished  personages  than  thutt 

we  have   mentioned.      A  new  church    must   now  be  erected   worthy  of  wtk 

benefactors.     Accordingly  the  second  wife  of  Edward  L,  Margaret,  began  U 

build  them  a  magnificent  choir;  John  Britain,  Earl  of  Richmond,  built  the  oaTi; 

and  gave,  in  addition,  hangings,  vestments,  and  a  golden  chalice  for  the  altxr; 

Gilbert  de  Clare  be&towcd  twenty  large  beams  out  of  bis  forest  of  Tuubhdjje; 

the  excellent  Philippa,  wife  tu  the  young  Kdward  IIL,  gave  sixty-two  puuadt; 

and  lastly,  Edward's  mother,  Isabel,  gavu  seventy  i»uunds:  other  gifts  were  sin 

received;  "and  so,"  says  Stow,  "the  work  was  done  within  the  space  of  twcDty* 

one  years,  1337."     This  splendid  church,  when  finished,  was  three  hundred  fixt 

long,  eighty-nine  broud,  and  seventy-four  high.     From  that  time  even  Wcbt- 

minster  Abbey  itself  appears  to  have  been  almost  thrown  into  comparative  shade 

as  a  place  of  assemUage  for  divine  worship  for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank  duriuv 

life,  atid  for  their  burial  when  deceased.    Wccver,  in  his  '  Funeral  Monument*.' 

writes — "  This  Abbey-church  hath   been  honoured  with  the  sepulture  of  four 

queens,  four  duchesttes,   four  countesses,  one  duke,  two  earls,  eight  barons,  uid 

Buuic  thirty -five  Itnights  ....  and  in  alt,  from  tliu  first  fouudutiuu  unto  tliv  dissu- 

lution,  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  jwrsons  uf  quality  were  hero  iuterrcd."    Tbe 

most  memorable  of  these  is  the 

"  i)in>-wolf  of  Fmoce,  with  unrelenling  Uiif^s, 
Who  tore  the  bowela  uf  hvr  inatigl«tl  male  ;"— 

Queen  l8al>elln,  wife  of  the  second  Edward.  The  poet  might  have  given  U 
aildilional  trait  to  the  terrible  portrait:  he  was  not  aware,  probably,  tJut  the 
same  affectionate  lady  directed  that  the  heart  of  her  husband  should  be  yUcti 
uptm  her  breast  when  ahe  was  dead,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Among  ll»f 
other  great  personages  who  took  up  their  last  reating-place  in  the  house  of  iJic 
Grey  Frtara  were  the  foundress  of  the  second  church.  Queen  Margarrt;  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  wife  of  David  Bruce ;  Baron  Fitzwarren,  and  his  wife  Iwl<l. 
sometime  Queen  of  the  I»lo  of  Man  ;  Sir  Kobcrt  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice  of  Ef^ 
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lanHj  who  was  executed  at  Tybura  la  130S;  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
beheaded  in  1829;  the  cnicrpristng  John  Philpot,  Ma^or  of  London;  John, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  taken  prisoner  at  Ag'incourt,  and  buried  here  after  a  dreary 
captivity  of  eighteen  ycara ;  Sir  Nicholas  Brcniber  ;  and  Thomas  Biirtlett,  who 
was  beheaded  in  H77  for  the  mere  utterance  of  an  angry  wisli.  He  had  a.  fa- 
rourite  buck,  which  the  King  (Edward  IV.)  happened  to  kill.  The  unfortunate 
owner,  on  hearing  of  the  circumatance,  aaid  he  wished  the  horns  were  in  the  body 
of  the  man  who  had  urged  the  King  to  shoot  his  poor  animal.  The  aaying 
reached  the  King's  ears,  and  Burdctt  was  immediately  sent  to  execution  ! 

Another  memory  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  is  connected  with  its  library,  which 
must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  extent  or  value  ;  and  was  founded  by  the  famous 

IWhittington.  who  laid  the  first  stone  in  W21.  It  was  a  noble  room,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  long  by  thirty-one  broad,  wainscoted  throughout,  with 
carved  shelves,  desks,  and  settles.  The  books  for  the  new  library  were  furnished 
at  a  f08t<if  a.*;*)'.  10*. ;  400^  of  whieb  were  defrayed  by  Sir  Bichard  Whittington, 
and  the  rest  by  Dr.  Thomas  Whinchelacn,  a  friar  of  the  house.  Stow  has  in  par- 
ticular informed  us  that  one  hundred  marks  were  paid  for  "  writing  out  of 
D.  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  his  works,  in  two  volumes,  to  be  chained  there. '  The 
historian  of  Christ's  Hospital*  has  justly  observed,  "  the  library  was  not  a 

■  mere  useless  appendage  to  the  establishment."  As  the  friars  begun  by  surpnss- 
KjBg  the  monks  in  self-morlincation,  eumparing  together  the  early  periods  of  the 
^Rbapcctivc  orders,  so  Oid  they  at  a  later  period  far  outstrip  them  in  learning  and 

■  intellectual  power.  The  most  illustriotis  name  of  the  period  is  that  of  Bacon  ; 
he  was  a  friar.  And  of  the  different  orders  (for  others  bcsiiles  the  two  great  ones 
rose  subsequently  from   time   to  time)  the  Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minor  as  they 

■  sometimes  in  their  humility  delighted  to  call  themselves,  were  the  most  distin- 
gnishcd.  Pnpcs,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  and  legates — archbishops,  bishops,  aiul 
the  most  eminent  writers  in  divinity  or  science — wore  proud  to  say  they  had  been 

■  FranclscanB.  Institutions,  like  individuals,  arc  frequently  more  severely  tried  by 
prosperity  than  by  adversity.  The  Friars,  as  the  Monks  had  done  before  thorn, 
stood  the  one  nubly  ;  but  also,  an  with  them,  their  strength  wai>ted  like  wax 
before  the  fire  when  the  other  was  applied.  A  short  century  may  be  said  to 
comprise  all  that  is  essential  of  their  history, — their  rise — their  power — their 
decay.  What  Friars  had  become  in  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  seen  in 
Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales.' 

The  Grey  Friars  of  course  shared  the  common  fate  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments at  the  dissulutiou ;  although,  as  the  inmates  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
commonly  obsequious,  they  perhaps  were  atsu  somewhat  better  treated  than  usual. 
The  twu  documents  preserved  in  connexion  with  this  event  arc  quite  models  in 
their  way  :  one  is  a.  letter  from  the  Warden  to  Cromwell,  before  the  suppression 
of  the  House;  the  other  the  deed  of  surrender,  signed  by  the  Warden  and  tho 
brethren.  One  passage  of  the  former  runs  thus  :  "  Also  that  it  is  not  unknowa 
to  them  that  he  Iranied  in  God's  law,  how  God  gave  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  lo  the  clergy  of  Israel  also,  both  cities  and  towns ;  but  when  they  used 
themselves  with  idolatry  and  sin,  then  did  the  same  God  that  gave  the  gif^ 
more  the  Chaldces  and  Babylonians :   yea,  as   Scripture  saith    he   tailed  the 
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Babyloninns  and  Clialilcta  to  Ultc  away  that  h^-  afore  Rara"     Sucn  Kutxklj 
anil  such  illustratiun  on  the  i«rt  of  the  men  whctfc-  homes  he  wm  bn.*al.ing  b|i 
hU  own  especial  hencfil  must  have  been  very  ;ijjri?eal»lt'  lo  Henry,   and  ka 
somewhat  svcctcned  tho  mortification  ho  could  not  but  have  felt  at  the  heroii 
conduct  that  characlenBed  some  of  these  establishments, — the  Charier  House 
instance,  described  in  a  former  NumVtcr. 

A  few  yoai-8  after,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  Charles  Brandon,  Bake  uf 
Suffolk,  died;  and  Ktdlcr  aays,  "surh  was  the  sympathy  of  tempers,  nitimaeyrf 
converse,  antl  no  great  disimrity  of  age  betwixt  Ihcm,  that  he  (Ilenrj)  tbooght 
it  high  time  to  bethink  himself  of  his  end,  and  to  do  some  good  work  in  onlcr 
thoriMinto."'  So  remembering  the  repivscntalions  of  Sir  Richard  Grvsham,  fathw 
to  the  Royal  Merchant,  the  King  made  over  the  Grey  Friare  to  tho  City  ofLo* 
don,  in  trust  for  "tho  relief  of  tho  iKwr."  Tho  King's  death,  however,  prercn! 
any  further  proceedings  in  the  matter.  Such  waa  the  place  ehoMni  by  the  you 
Edward  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Hospital. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  a  rqmir  of  the  old  conventual  buildings,  irhid 
hud  hceomc  prcatly  dilapidated,  and  the  natural  effects  of  time  had  been  ajuistol 
by  the  farelcisncas  of  the  tenants  who  occupied  them  a(\cr  the  diwolution.  The 
chuiTh,  fur  instance,  was  then  converted  into  a  store-houso  for  the  reception  of 
prizes  taken  from  the  French,  the  consccratiHl  ntenBila  having  been  jircvioisij 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  and  the  beautiful  and  costly  monuments  ton 
away,  comprising  nine  of  alabaster  nnd  marble,  with  some  seven  rare  marble 

ave-stoncB,  "all  sold  for  fifty  pounds  or  thereabouts,  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes. 

Idsmith  and  alderman  of  London."  It  was  a  bold  thing  of  "Sir  Martin 
Bowes,  goldsmith  and  alderman,"  after  this  to  cause  himself  lo  be  buried 
«-here  he  had  set  so  bad  a  precedent,  but  perhaps  he  bad  aa  little  respect  fvt 
his  own  remains  as  be  had  previously  exhibited  for  the  remains  of  othert. 
As  it  liappcned.,  all  this  wilPnl  and  barbarous  destruction  proved  of  bttlc 
ultimate  consequence:  had  they  been  prt*Bcrved  then,  they  must  have  afWward* 
perished  with  the  biiildlnj;  in  the  Great  Fire.  To  return :  the  cititcns,  animated 
by  Edward's  zeal,  soon  restored  the  jilace  to  a  6t  state,  and  in  six  moritlis'  time 
tnrcc  hundred  and  forty  children  were  admitted  into  the  old  monastic  walls. 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a  livery  of  russet  cotton,  which  was  soon  chango<I  (or 
the  garb  that,  with  some  trifling  altenitions,  they  still  wear.  In  Jane,  1553,  the 
children,  with  the  Coqioration  at  their  head,  u'cre  received  in  that  same  palacv 
wherein  but  a  lew  niunths  before  Kdward  and  Ridley  had  held  their  memorable 
conversation,  and  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  different  husi)ital&  iHTlorti 
mentioned  was  delivered  by  the  gratified  King.  An  admirable  description  of 
that  scene  has  been  preserved  by  one  who  was  no  doubt  an  eye -witness— the 
groat  painter,  Holbein,  whose  work,  commemorative  of  the  event,  yet  hangs  jj 
the  Hospital  hall.  The  young  monarch,  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  dignified 
tion,  sita  on  an  elevated  throne,  in  a  scarlet  and  cruiineil  rolic,  holding  the  sec 
in  his  left  hand,  and  presenting  with  the  other  the  charter  to  the  kneeling 
Mayor.  By  his  side  stands  the  Chancellor,  holding  the  seals,  and  other  offia-w 
of  state.  Bishop  Ridley,  deservedly  a  prominent  figure,  kneels  before  hira,  with 
uplifted  hands,  aa  if  supplicating  a  blessing  on  the  event:  whilst  the  aldcrm 
&C.J  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  kneel  on  Imth  sides,  occupying  the  middle  ground 
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the  picture ;  citizens  eUiid  behind  them  ;  and  lastly,  iu  fruiit,  arc  a  double  row 
or  boys  on  one  side,  and  of  girla  on  the  otlier, — 

'*  Small  by  dvgrccs,  and  beautifully  less," 

from  the  master  and  matron  down  to  the  boy  and  the  ^jirl  who  have  steppud  for- 
ward from  their  respective  rows,  and  kneel  with  laiscd  liands  bclbrc  the  King. 
The  old  Tashioncd  sqtuiru  winduws,  with  rude  niihes  between  (tivo  having  Ktatucs), 
and  the  chequered  floor,  bear  every  miirk  of  bciiij;  real  re  presentation  h  oF  the 
chief  firalurca  of  the  old  palncc  at  Westminster.  Slow  diwribcs,  in  his  usually 
graphic  mnDncr,  a  scune  which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
that  just  referred  to.  He  says,  *■  And,  fur  a  further  relief,  a  ]>etition  being  made 
tu  llie  King's  Majesty  lor  a  licence  to  take  in  mortmain,  ur  otlierwitw  ivitliuut 
licDDCc,  lands  tu  a  certain  yearly  value,  and  a  space  lefl  in  the  patent  for  his 
Grace  to  put  in  \rhat  sum  would  please  liini.  lie,  Uiukiiig  on  the  vuid  ]ilace, 
called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  this  f>um  in  these  words; — 
'  four  thousand  marks  by  the  year ;'  and  then  said,  in  the  hearing  of  his  eonncilj 
'TiOnl,  1  yielil  thee  moitl  hearty  thnid;s  that  thou  hast  ^\vvi\  me  life  thus  lon>;  to 
finiith  this  work,  to  the  glory  of  thy  name.'  Aflrr  whicli  foundation  established, 
lie  lived  not  above  two  days,  whose  life  would  have  been  wished  equal  to  the 
Imtriarehs,  if  it  had  pleased  (rod  bo  to  have  jTulunged  it."  And  thus  died,  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  the  King  of  whom  one  who  was  about  his  person  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  deep  and  touching  alTeetion  that  of  itself  bespeaks  the  extraordinary 
qualities  and  attainments  so  early  lost  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world ; — "  If  ye 
hnt'w  the  towardness  of  that  young  prince,  your  lieurls  would  melt  to  hear  him 
named:  llic  beantifullest  cix'ivture  that  liveth  nmlcr  the  aun — the  wittiest,  the 
most  amiable,  and  ihe  gentlest  thing  of  all  iht--  world." 

Benefactions  (lowed  in  from  different  ijuartcrs  to  the  support  of  the  infant  esta- 
blishment; one  of  iIicjh;  in  particular  deserves  especial  mention  :—"  There  was 
one  Hichard  Castell,  alias  Casteller,  shoemal<er,  dwelling  in  Westminster,  a  man 
of  great  travail  and  labour  in  his  faculty  with  his  own  hands,  and  such  a  one  as 
was  named  tlie  Cock  nf  WLsimitwUf  ;  beeausi!,  both  winter  and  suniiner.  he  was 
at  his  work  before  four  o'elock  in  the  morning.  This  man,  thus  truly  and  pain- 
fully labouring  for  his  living.  Go<l  blessed  and  incrcase<l  his  labour  bo  nbunUnntIv, 
that  he  purchased  tamls  and  tenements  in  Westminster,  to  the  yenrly  value  of 
forty  and  four  pounds.  And  hnving  no  child,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  (who 
survived  him,  and  was  a  virtuous  good  woman),  gave  the  same  lands  wlu'lly  to 
Christ's  Hospital  aforesaid,  to  the  relief  of  the  innocent  and  fatherless  children, 
and  for  the  succour  of  the  miserable  sore  and  sick,  harboured  in  the  other  hos- 
pitals ftl«out  London.''*  The  benevolent  shoemaker's  estate  is  now  of  considerable 
value.  Another  great  benefactor  was  Sir  Uii^hiird  JJobbs,  the  first  President, 
and  the  man  who  had  so  praiseworthily  exerted  himself,  in  the  year  of  his  mayor- 
nlty.  in  carrying  out  the  King's  wishes,  and  whna<!  memory  is  pi-eservcd  in  the 
Hospital  by  a  |>orlrait,  with  an  inscription  beneath,  which  says  much  for  tho 
gratitude  of  his  fcllow-eitizcns,  if  it  docs  not  show  their  jKielieaL  tastes  in  a  '  cry 
flattering  light:  — 

CliristE  II<i'^|>ilu1  crprtH  was-  a  |iiiE*lnK  ilcrit  of  \riiy, 

What  time  !>ir  Kuliard  Dobbs  was  Mityoi'  of  ibis  luObl  fuuiuue  cily, 

'Stov. 
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Who  rarefiil  WM  in  govemrnmt,  anH  furlhrrcfi  mocb  the  saiDr, 
At»o  a  bPiiefarUw  ^otxl.  amijoyvd  to  bvc  il  frwiie; 
Whoac  porimiturc  here  hi»  fricniJB  Imve  ael.  to  put  each  n-i^ht  In  ftiind 
To  Liniutc  h»  virtuous  deeds,  u  God  hMh  ui  awiga'd." 


k 

I  Since  tlic  period  of  the  foundation,  the  income  uf  the  institation  has  known  mtif!i 

B  fluctuation,  aud  consequently  also  the  number  of  the  inmates.     The  three  handred 

I  and  forty  children,  with  which  the  HospitaJ  opened,  had  dwindled  down,  in  15%, 

I  to  one  hundred  and  fifty;  at  the  present  time  there  are  above   twelve  haodrGil 

I  boy»  on  the  foundation  in  Ijondon  and  Hertfiird,  and  seventy  girls.    The  oh)ect  of 

I  the  institution  has  also^  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  uisterially  changed;  wludi 

I  may,  in  a  j^eat  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Govemon  or 

^^^  Benefactors,  who  have  now  long  l)eeo  the  chief  tupportcra  of  Chriat'e  Hospital. 

\^  There  are  fcirplacci  in  Ijondon  where  visitors  may  be  more  frequently  obserTcd 

to  stand  and  enjoy  the  accoe  before  them  than  by  those  lai^  ^tea  which  span 
the  opening  iu  Newgate  Street,  rerealinj  the  magnificent  Hall  to  every  passer 
by;  with  the  countless  throngs  of  hatlesn,  bluc-gowncd,  and  yetlow-Htockinged 
boys,  u-hu  arc  making  the  area  before  it  resound  again  with  tbcii  iKii&U'rooi 
mirth.  Such  a  srene,  indeod,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  may  well  excitf 
notice;  but  there  is  something  al«jut  a  blue-coat  boy,  or  his  si-liool,  that  makes 
him  always  an  object  of  interest,  whether  you  nioet  him  in  some  remote  street 
of  London,  with  his  little  ticket  of  leave  attached  to  his  button-hole,  showing  he 
haa  a  few  hours'  holiday  only, — or  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach  during  Christmai 
time,  looking  as  blooming,  and  uncovered,  and  apparently  as  unconcerned  ascrcr 
at  the  severities  of  the  season,  whilst  every  one  else  is  shivering  beneath  the  com- 
pletest  panoply  of  caps,  shawls,  and  great  coats, — or.  lastly,  in  some  rcmo^H 
country  village,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  school,  where  the  annual  visit  of  tl^4 
blue-coat  boy,  in  his  strange  costume,  makes  as  much  sensation  among  tlic  wore 
youthful  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  the  novel  apjiearance  of  the  conjurer  from 
the  Dciglibouring  fair,  and  no  doubt  the  attainments  of  the  boy  are  supposed  lo 
be  scarcely  less  wonderful.  Many  circum»1ances  combine  to  eresto  this  inte- 
rest: the  dress,  the  history  of  the  foundation  already  narrated,  assoriations  con- 
nected with  the  eminent  men  who  have  lioen  there  educated,  and  remembrances 
of  our  boyhood,  when  some  dim  vision  perhaps  long  floated  before  our  eves, 
beguiling  us  with  the  notion  of  ourselves  becoming,  in  technical  language,  ' 
Blue,"  or  the  hopca  of  mature  age,  to  obtain  admittance  for  our  own  children  ;■ 
these  are  all  influences  common  enough  to  some  or  other  of  the  individuals 
every  knot  of  spectators  that  mav  bv  found  gazing  upon  the  cheerful  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  playground  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Among  those  jierscms  ttn.  no 
doubt,  often  mingles  aomc  old  inmate  of  the  place,  a  genuine  "  Blue."  He  it 
old  now,  perhaps,  and  the  changes  visible  in  all  he  sees  make  him  unwilling  to 
go  beyond  the  threshold.  He  knows  not  that  Hall :  it  is  very  splendid,  hut  it 
is  not  the  one  in  which  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  jiraycd,  and  sang ;  and  beheld,  on 
days  of  high  festival,  magnificent  processions  wind  along^liirred  and  chained 
Lord  Mayors,  starred  and  gartered  nobles,  beautiful  and  magnificently  arrayed 
ladies.  He  has  heard  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  school  in  wbich  ho  was  educated^ 
with  the  Dormitory  in  which  he  slept,  with  the  Infirmary  in  which  he  was  so 
carefiilly  tended  when  ill : — all  arc  changed.     He  asks  a  question  or  two  at  Um 
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handsome  tudgc.  but  cannot  Icam  that  a  single  name  fAmiliar  to  him  yet  remains 

conm-ctiHl  with  the  Hospital.     Why  should  he  go  in?     Another  wistful  look,  as 

if  still  unconsciously  expecting  to  sec  sonic  well-known  face  of  a  ptaymato  among 

the  boys,  and  ho  hurries  on.     Lastly,  there  is  a  more  genera)  feeling  of  interest 

aroused  by  that  striking-  and  picturesque  scene  ;  one,  indc<'d,  in  n-hith  few  sjwc- 

tatorK  can  avoid  occasionally  participating.     iLq  position  must   frequently  cause 

it  to  bring  suddenly,  and  therefore  with  all  the  greater  force,  before  the  eyes  of 

men,  whom  the  occupations  of  life  have  so  completely  absorbed   that  they  have 

almost  forgot  that  such  a  thing  as  simple,  innocent  onjoymont  exists,  the  living 

evidences  of  what  they  themselves  were;  and  thus  sumetimespi'rhaps  arouse  trains 

of  thought  or  emotion,  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  refreshing  and  beneficial  nature. 

T^t  us  enter  the  gates  and  pass  through  the  play-ground.     We  find  to  the 

right  an  entrance  (beneath  a  new  building  containing  dormitories)  to  the  cloisters, 

lumiing  a  large  s({uaru,  enclosing  a  space  called  the  Garden,  where  the  monks  are 

said  to  have  been  once  accustomed  to  solace  themselves,  and  which  was  at  no  very 

distant  ptTiml  covered  with  grass,  and  had  a  fine  large  tree  in  the  centre.    All  this 

,pBrt  ia  consecrated,  and  many  burials  have  taken  place  both  in  the  cloisters  and 

the  quadrangle  within.     The  general  burial-ground  of  the  hospital  is  between 

the  south  cloister  and  the  bouses  in  Newgate  Street  which  conceal  it  from  public 

lYiow.     This  place  used   to   possess  a  kind  of  melancholy  attraction,  from  tho 

xccedingly  interesting  character  of  its  funeral  ceremonies.     Here  is  a  picture  of 

one  of  them  ■ — "  On  the  evening  appointed  for  the  funeral,  the  boys  of  the  ward 

>to  which  the  decea-sed  beloiigiid  assembled  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  infirmary. 

for  the  purpose  of  attending  tho  remains  of  their  departed  school-fellow  to  the 

^^gravc.     When  the  melancholy  procession  began  to  move,  six  of  the  choir,  at  a 

^hhort  distance   in   advance,  commenced   the   first   notes  of  the  burial   anthem 

^uclccted  from  the  39th  Psalm,  the  whole  train  gradually  joining  in  the  solemn 

^chaunt  as  they  entered,  two    by   two,   the    narrow   vaulted    passage    or    creek, 

which  tt^rniiuated  in  the  cloisters.     The  appearance  of  the  youthful  mourners, 

moving  with  measured  steps  by  torchlight,  and  pealing  their  sepulchral  dirge 

^■•long  the  sombre  cloisters  of  the  ancient  ])riory,  was  irresistibly  affecting  ;  and  the 

^Enpressivc  burial  service  succeeding  to  the  notes  of  the  anthem,  as  it  sunk  sorrow- 

Hfully  upon  the  lips  of  the  children,  riveted  the  spectators  insensibly  into  a  mood 

of  serious  and  edifying  reflection.     There  was  something  of  a  mournful  grandeur 

in  these  observances,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  monastic  territory  in  which  they 

ere  conducted*."      Wu  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  impressive  features  of  the 

rcmoninl    have,  like   the   cloisters   of  the   old  priory    here   referred   to,   dis. 

IHJcared.      Burials  now  take  place  by  daylight. 

From  the  burial-ground  wc  slop  into  the  well-known  Christ  Church  Paasage, 

hich  forms  the  entrance  to  the  church  and  the  oast  cloister,  over  which  is  the 

tatue  of  the  youthful  fouuder,  shown  in  our  first  p^ge.    This,  with  the  adjoining 

uth  front  of  tho  hospital,  was  erected  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  fronC> 

ith  the  church,  Sec-,  in  the  great  fire,  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  alderman,  and 

sometime  Lord  Mayors  one  of  those  men  who 

I  "  Hid  good  by  sltsiUli,  and  blusli'd  to  find  il  fame." 

^Ht  was  nut  known  till  the  whole  was  finished  to  whom  the  public  weru  indebted 
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[North  (iiW  ot  Uia  Ptisry  Ctobtoa.) 

for  the  work  :  aiiH  tlion  ttio  imitic  flppcaps  to  h&vc  hccn  only  promulpati-d  Ifi » 
frifml,  in  c-onseqm-nce  of  the  worthy  Knight's  having  Invn  i-jcctcd  from  Ik 
goTcrnmcnt  of  the  very  institution  for  which  he  had  done  to  murh,  during  the 
political  cxcitcmtnt  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Jnmen.  1'he  church  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  site  of  the  choir  of  the  conventual  edifice,  nnd  is* 
lai^*  and  hnndsomc  Btructure.  Bui  thu  Blue-coat  boys  arc  here  also  the  ckkf 
featun',  filling  the  pallcry  on  both  sides  of  the  organ  with  an  almost  intcrminkliU' 
CTpanso  of  fares,  and  where  [he  order  and  silence  prevailing  among  »o  dcnw  ■ 
multitude  arc  equally  noticeable.  Behind  the  church,  and  parallel  with  the  E«J 
Cloister,  ia  a  feind  of  street  opening  from  Biitchcv-hnll  Jjane,  in  nhich  are  T»noB§ 
houses  for  the  Masters,  and  the  Counting  House  with  the  Court  Koom  aborr. 
where  the  financial  and  other  business  of  the  institution  is  carried  on,  incloding 
the  nomination  of  Governors,  and  the  admittance  of  children  to  the  bcnrfiti  of 
the  Hospital.  A  brief  outline  of  the  general  inonagenicnt  of  the  Hoepitftl  may 
be  here  fitly  introduced.  The  Governors  consist,  first,  of  the  I.urd  Mamr. 
Aldermen,  and  twelve  Common  Council  men,  chosen  by  the  other  mcnihenrf 
the  Council ;  and,  secondly,  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  nil  ranlcs,  who  bccane 
btnefartiirs  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  'IOO'.--thcsc  elect,  for  life,  an  AMc^ 
man  as  President,  in  whom  is  vested  the  chief  dlroclion  of  affairs-  The  rifihU 
of  iiresentulioB  arc  thus  exercised  -  the  JA>n\  Mayor  annually  noniiaatcs  im 
children,  and  the  President  three  (which  includes  their  rights  as  AldcnDen). 
each  Alderman  one,  the  Treasurer  two,  besides  his  ocouional  one  as  Govonurf 
lastly,  the  Governors  fill  up  the  remaining  vacancies  by  rotation.  The  [irinrijal 
qualifications  required  on  the  piirt  of  the  children  arc, — that  they  be  not  less  thu 
seven,  nor  more  than  ten  yearn  of  »^ ;  that  they  tic  neither  foundlings  nor  matii- 
tained  at  the  pnriyh  charge  ;  that  they  hare  been  bom  in  wedlock  ;  that  ther  wc 
free  from  any  infectious  disNmper  or  iiifur.iblc  disease  ;  and  that  their  |<ami(9 
hftVC  no  adequate  means  of  mainlnining  and  educating  them.     The  other  o(Rc«n 
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of  tho  house  couiprisc  fuur  cla«tucal  masters,  two  writing-masters.  anU  two  ushers, 
ntathfinatical,  liriiwiiifj,  and  sing^iug  masters,  in  the  schxjols ;  rhiff  ami  assistant 
clfrks,  steward  ami  matron,  nurses,  beadles,  St*.  Sw%  'I'lic  iidmission  cf  children 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hdepital  arc  managed  by  n  numcmus 
Committee  of  Governors,  meeting  once  a  month  in  the  Court  Room  before  men- 
tioned, or  in  the  Treasurer's  room  adjoining.  Here  also  the  Goi-cmors  and  Oflicen 
dine  together  on  ccrtoiii  days  in  ever}'  year.  It  is  a  handsome,  stately* looking 
place,  with  n  vaulted  ceiling,  crossed  near  each  end  by  a  caa-vcd  oak  beam  sup- 
ported on  a  pillar.  Al  the  farther  end,  behind  the  President's  thair,  is  the  famous 
picture  of  Edward  VI.  by  Uolbein,  one  of  the  most  inasturly  of  tlie  great  artist's 
fcorks.  Two  other  portraits  of  the  King,  one  on  each  side,  testify  tho  grateful 
^ememtranco  in  which  he  is  hero  held.  One  of  these  is  a  cumparntivcly  recent 
acquisition,  and  was  presented  by  T.  Nixsun,  Ksq.  It  belonged,  it  appears,  to 
Sir  Anthony  Mildinay,  Queen  Klizabcth's  Chancellor, — ^is  looked  npon  us  a  genuine 
Holbein,  and,  says  its  former  owner,  *'  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  told  mc 
that  he  thought  it  was  an  admirable  painting,  and  ihc  best  portrait  of  the  King 
he  had  ever  seen."  A  portrait  of  Charles  II ,  by  Lely,  also  graces  tho  Court 
Room.  There  arc  various  other  portraits  hung  around  the  walls  of  this  room, 
and  that  of  the  chief  clerk's  below ;  amonij  the  rest  one  of  Parac  Mary  Hamsey, 
who  made  a  most  magnificent  bequest  to  the  IIo8|>itHl,  now  producing;  above 
4000/.  yearly.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  this  lady.  She  intended  to  have 
bequeathed  some  'XX)/.  a-year  to  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  condition 
of  the  College  taking  the  name  of  "  Peter  and  Mary."  Dr.  Soames,  the  master, 
drily  remarked  that  "  Peter,  who  so  long  lived  single,  was  now  too  old  to  have 
a  fcntininc  partner;"  and  so  refused  the  offer.  Fuller  may  well  call  this  "  a 
dear  jest." 

At  the  termination  of  Counting  House  Yard  we  find  tlio  old  play-ground 
nearly  facing  Little  Britain.  This  extensive  area  is  called  tlic  Ditch,  from  the 
circamstancc  that  the  great  water-course  which  environed  the  ancient  city  wall 
ntn  through  it,  as,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  a  drain,  it  stlU  does.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  ditch  arc  the  Grammar  and  Mathematical  Si'huota,  on  the  western  tho 
Writing  School,  and  on  the  southern  the  beautiful  architi^-iural  gateway  over  the 
cloister,  which  at  onccj  as  it  were,  divides  and  conneds  the  two  quadrangles  of 
the  Ditch  and  the  Garden.  The  Writing  School  was  built  by  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Hospital,  Sir  John  Moore,  the  architect  being  Wren.  The  founder's 
statue  very  appropriately  stiinds  in  front  of  the  building.  The  elegant  structure 
comprising  the  Grammar  and  Mathematical  Schools  was  built  in  liio'2,  from  tho 
designs  of  the  architect  of  the  Hospital,  Lho  late  Mr.  Shaw.  The  statues  iirc 
those  of  Charles  II.,  the  original  founder  of  the  MathcmatieaL  School,  and 
Edward  Vl.  The  intcrlorconsists  chiefly  of  two  largo  apartments,  with  studies,  Ac- 
for  the  masters.  Though  the  buildings  have  disappeared  with  which  most  of  the 
interesting  school-memories  of  the  Hospital  arc  connected,  yet  even  the  site  has  a 
certain  interest  One  still  seems  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the  master-minds 
whose  6rst  weak  and  aimless  attempts  were  here  guided  and  strengthened. 
Coleridge  was  here ;  and  a  memorable  record  of  his  presence,  and  of  the  benefits 
he  owed  to  the  Hospital,  aud  its  then  master,  the  Kev.  James  Doycr^  has  Wen 
lell  to  UB  in  the  poets  own  nords;— "  He  (the  master)."  writes  Coleridge,  "early 
moulded  my  lusto  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  lloiner  and 
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Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.     He  habituated  mc  to  com- 
pare Lucrutiua.  Terence,  and,  above  all,  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus.  mluaU 
with  the  Roman  poets  of  the  (so-called)  alvcr  and  brazen  age*,  but  wiib  t-rea 
thofio  of  the  Augustan  era;  and  on  grounds  of  plain  scnde  ami  uoivprsa)  lo^cta 
Bcc  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativenesi  both  of 
their  thoughts  and  diction.     At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Gntk 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakuperc  and  Milton  as  lessons;  and  thoy  «ne 
tho  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble  to  tring  up.  so  as  tocsnpe 
his  censure.     I  learned  from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  lofUext.  tntl 
seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  ita  own,  as  severe  as  thai  of 
Bcicnco,  and  more  diflicult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  depeodnl 
upon  more  fugitive  causes.     In  our  Knglish  compositions  (at  least  for  the  Uit 
three  years  of  our  school  education)   he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase,  mttaphor, 
or  image,  unsupjMirled  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  have 
been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer  words.    Lute,  harp,  and  Itro 
—muse,  musca,  and  insqiirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrenc,  wenj  til 
an  abomination  to  1iim.    In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming, — '  Huni 
Harp?  Lyre  7  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean  I    Muse,  boy?  Muse!   Your  nnne'i 
daughter,  you  mean  !  Pierian  sjjring  ?    Oh!  ay!   the  cloister-pump.  I  attppose  I'" 
It  is  only  right  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  given,  in  his  *  RecoUrctioni 
of  his  Life/  and  'from   hiH  own  ex|iericnce,'  a  terrible  reverse  to  the  picturr. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Buyer  curried  his  stevcrity,  if  not  worse  qualitits,  to 
an  undue  length.     Coleridge  himself  oLaerved,  when  he  heard  of  his  death.  "It 
was  lucky  that  the  cherubim  who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but  (accaucl 
wingsi,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  flogged  them    by  the  way."     Here  also  wu 
educated  Charles  Lamb,  who  haa  left  us  two  pleasant  papers  on  the  Hospital: 
but,  with  that  love  of  subtle  mystification  common  to  him.  has  made  them  of  to 
precisely  opiiositc  a  character,  that  one  might  almost  suppose  tliu  Hospital  to  he 
the  best  or  the  worst  managed  institution  in  the  world,  just  aa  we  happened  u> 
read  the  one  or  the  other  only.     Lamb  would,  however,  be  read  to  little  purpose 
by  those  who  should  look  upon  the  mystification  wo  have  spoken  of  as  any  ikini' 
more  than  the  superficial  medium  in  which  the  writer  chose  to  work.     In  tboe 
very  papers,  for  instance,  he  has  given  us  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  all  phi- 
losophical inquiry — ho  haa  shown  us  both  sides  of  the  question.     Going  rcgnUriy 
back  from  the  present  period  into  the  history  of  the  School,  we  God  omanc  itt 
names,  Barnes,  the   late  Kditur  of  tho  *  Times,'  "than  whom,'*  says  Mr.  LeiA 
Hunt,  "no  man,  if  he  had  cared  for  it,  could  have  been  more  certain  of  attaining 
celebrity  for  wit  and  literature  ;*'   Mitchell,  the  translator  of  '  Aristophan4ai' 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  Bishop  Middlcton.   Jeremiah  Marktand,  esteemed  the  best 
Scholar  and  critic  of  the  last  century,   Hichardson,  the  great  novelist,  Joshua 
Barnes,  another  famous  scholiast,  irhosc  pretensions,  however,  have  been  thought 
at  least  equal  to  his  qualification  a.  Bishop  StUlingfleet,  Camden,  the  most  illut- 
trious  of  British  antiquarians,  and  Campion  tho  Jesuit,  whose  talents,  learmnz. 
and  melancholy  fate  excited  so  much  notice  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  snd. 
with  a  portion  at  least  of  society,  so  much  sympathy.     This  b  the  unfortuDad; 
man  who  was   so  atrociously  racked  in  the   Tower,   that  «    hanj-brcnilth  wu 
added  to  his  stature.     Such  were  some  of  the  men  of  whom,  with  a  slight  altcrs- 
tion  of  tbr.  UncH  of  Bishop  Middlcton.  written  whilst  he  was  a  boy  in  the  lelioo', 
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ind  still   preserved  with  oilier  scliool  exercises  in  the  Hospital,  it  might  be 


saiil 


**  H'ilhin  IhU  d>uiBtereil  calm  rctrrat, 
Whwi*  xat-rcd  Science  lovea  to  fix  her  ieat, 
Huw  did  tbcir  uiomeiit*  Ininqiiil  wing  tfartr  flight 

In  elegant  ddigihtl 
Here  now  ilit^y  BiiiU'el  uVr  Tvrpnra'  comic  psfle. 
Or  Itulil  litgli  cudvcrae  wiih  th'  Athpnian  uge, 
Now  lifllrn'd  to  the  buskin'd  hero's  strain, 
WiUi  tender  Oviil  loved,  or  wcpl  o'er  Hector  Blain." 


til^ith  notices  of  the  infirmary,  the  dormitory,  and  the  hall  wo  shall  con(:ludc. 
though  there  is  little  jjenerul  need  of  the  large  building-,  erected  in  1K*22,  for 
Idle  purpOKeiJ  uf  the  infirmary,  the  average  number  of  patients  licing  about 
Itcenti/  onltf,  yet  it  was  wisely  anticipated  that  some  prevailing  cpidt'niic  might 
suddenly  appear  in  the  hosjutnl,  and,  without  such  pmvimon,  might  be  attended 
with  aiarming  consequcnrca.  It  Btancls  behind  the  hail.  The  principal  dormi- 
tories arc  erected  one  on  each  of  the  east  and  west  ^des  of  the  cloister;  and  prc- 
■cnt,  of  coumc,  very  similur  interior  arrangements.  The  one  through  which  we 
^  pawted  had  a  row  of  pillars  down  the  centre,  with  a  range  of  beds  projecting 
H  from  the  line  of  their  base,  on  each  side,  and  simitar  ranges  frum  each  wall ;  and 
H  Tery  convenient,  com  for  table-lou  king  little  beds  they  are — each  numbered,  and 
H  each  having  at  the  i!Xtreniity  the  little  box  for  the  books,  playthings,  Sec.,  of  the 
H  young  owner.  Dim  lamps,  having  a  very  cloistral  sort  of  appearance,  arc  sus- 
H  punded  from  the  ceiling.  At  the  end  are  the  nurse*B  ajiartnients.  with  their 
^  curtained  windows,  looking  tike  a  little  interior  house.  But  the  umst  notici'able 
I  feature  of  the  spot  was  the  comer  against  the  nurse's  apartments,  where  stood  a 
H  bed  of  a  more  diKtinguished -looking  character  than  the  rest,  and  by  its  side  a 
^  glazed  door  with  the  light  shining  through  : — the  lamp  of  the  solitary  student,  one 
of  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  Hospital,  a  Deputy  Grecian.  Wc  may 
know  what  he  is  thinking  and  what  he  is  duing,  as  well  as  if  both  mind  and  place 
were  opened  to  us.  lie  has  mastered  the  difGculties  attending  the  attainment  of 
the  first  honour,  why  should  he  not  do  the  same  with  the  second,  and  become  one 
tif  the  awful  triumvirale  of  Grecians  i — And  then  what  a  vista  opens  \  University, 
its  honours;  the  church,  its  wealth,  leisure,  and  influence ! — Uefore  we  quit  the 
dormitory,  let  us  in  few  words  trace  the  history  of  a  Blue-coat  Ley's  day.  A  bell 
rings  at  8e\-en  (six  in  summer),  that  is  the  signal  to  rise;  at  a  quarter  past,  the 
boys  proceed  to  the  lavatorv  (a  model  of  convenient  arrangemPHt),  to  wash  ; 
at  eight,  thc-y  breakfast  in  the  hall.  School  begins  at  nine,  and  lasts  till  twelve; 
the  boys  again  wai^h,  play  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  hurry  into  the  hall  to 
dinner.  From  half-past  one  to  four  the  schools  are  again  open;  another  half 
hour's  play,  then  suj'Iht  at  five  tn  the  hall,  washing  at  six  ;  prayers  read  by  tho 
monitor  in  the  dormitory  afterwards  "lomplete  the  day's  proceedings.  Several 
small  intervals  of  spare  time  of  course  occur,  which  the  boys  find  nu  diificulty  in 
dis]>using  of. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  Hall  was  laid  in  1825.  by  the  Duku  of  York,  in  thu 
presence  of  an  im]>osing  array  of  diHtingui^hcd  persons,  and  was  opened  in  1829, 
with  ceremonials  of  a  still  more  imjiortant  chanu-ter.  The  exterior  of  this  beau- 
tiful building  is  loo  well  known  to  need  description:  wc  merely  therefore  olwerve 
that  it  is  built  in  the  puivst  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  embattled  nnd 
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|>mnacli<<l  summit,  octagonal  lowers  at  Ihi?  uods,  very  lofty  pointed  trimlowi,  nd 
low  arches  in  Ihc  liasemont,  ruiniing  upon  an  arrailo,  ivlicro  I  he  boy«  find  ihellcr 
duririj  their  si-trU  in  bad  wrathcr.  A  bust  of  Kdward  dccomtc*  ihc  •jiico  wet 
the  cenLre  arvh.  The  Hall  stiinds  on  an  inUTciting  spot ;  In-ing  erected  partJji 
over  the  foundations  of  the  Hefectoryof  the  Grey  Friars,  and  partly  on  the  site  af 
thi*  old  City  wall,  'i'he  interior  forms,  next  to  Wvstniinslcr  Hall,  the  nublntmNB 
in  the  metro]  ml  is.  It  measures  one  hundred  and  eijjbty-sevcn  feet  in  length,  Wj- 
one  Trido,  and  forty-six  and  a  half  high,  and  it  is  iu  every  reaped  na  archilnrlunljj 
Iteautiful  as  it  is  gig-antir  in  dimensions. 

The  shades  of  tmlijTht  were  licginning  to  gather  aa  wo  passed  up  th«  btioJ 
stAircasc,  and  entered  into  the  solemn-looking  Hall,  and  wc  conld  scarcely  bcficre 
■  that  we  looked  upon  an  erection  of  the  present  centory.  AH  la  in  harmony  withtfct 
associations  of  the  place ;  the  stately  range  of  beautiful  vindows.  with  ifcrir 
stained  glass  arms  and  devices,  the  flat  ribbed  ceiling,  the  gall^ips,  ihc  gmt 
pictures  extending  midway  between  tlie  floor  and  the  roof  along  the  wall,  the 
deep-toned  organ,  and  the  two  small  casements,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  with  Uicir 
gorgeous  looking  figures  of  Fnith,  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice.  In  the  gallery  at  the 
opposite  end  is  Hollwin's  great  picture  which  we  have  already  described,  hanging, 
we  regret  to  say,  where  there  is  seldom  or  ever  a  sufliciency  of  light  to  allow «( 
its  careful  inspection :  we  have  been  told  too  that  the  damp  is  making  sad  raro^ 
with  it.  Surely  something  will  be  done  in  time  to  remedy  the  one  evil,  if  not  the 
other.  On  the  lung  line  uf  wall  fiicing  the  windows  is  another  imrlrailufCharlus  11. 
by  Lely;  also  an  interesting  painting,  well  known  from  engravings,  dcscriptircuf 
Brooke  Watson's  escape  from  a  shark  with  the  loss  of  n  leg,  whilst  bathing,  snJ 
who,  afterwards  liccoming  I^rd  Mayor  of  Ixmdon,  pn-sented  this  memorial  ofdw 
incident  to  the  Hospital.  X^astly,  there  is  the  great  picture  (great  in  sizo.  wliil' 
ever  it  be  in  quality)  by  Vcrrio,  whom  Wal|>olc  has  characterised  us  "an  eicel- 
lent  painter  for  the  sort  of  subject  on  which  lie  was  cmjjloyed ;  that  is.  withoul 
much  invention,  and  with  less  taste,  his  CKuberant  [lenal  was  ready  at  iwunngunl 
Gods,  Goddesses,  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Triumplis,  over  those  public  surfaces  un 
which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough  to  critifise,  and  where  wc  should  licBorrjIo 
sec  placed  the  works  of  a  better  master, — I  mean  ceilings  and  stnircoscs.  The 
New  Testament  and  the  Roman  History  cost  him  nothing  but  ultra-marine ;  tbl 
and  marble  columns  and  marble  stej's  ho  never  spared."  In  the  picture  before 
UK,  Charles  II.  is  giving  audieuco  tu  a  de))utatioD  from  the  Hosjiitol,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldennen,  Guvemurs  and  chiidreu.  The  King  lit* 
on  a  throne  of  crimson  damask,  beneath  a  cano])y  of  figured  white  clutJt  of 
gold :  he  holds  a  scroll  in  his  hand.  The  I^ird  Mayor  is  [minting  to  an  extrwlcd 
map  and  a  globe,  as  if  exulting  in  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  Charles's  civn 
school — the  mathematical.  A  great  number  of  youthful  figures  ore  present,  bojn 
and  girls:  the  faces  of  the  latter  generally  handsome,  and  their  figures  graceful. 
Vcrrio  very  eliarartcristically  has  placed  himself  in  one  comer,  and  apj^an,  is 
Malcolm  has  observed,  to  be  inquiring  the  s|ieetatur*8  opinion  of  his  performsafc. 
Tlio  "public  suppers''  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  long  been  celebrated,  m"3 
deservedly,  for  their  interesting  character.  In  this  magnificent  Hall  they  deriTC 
new  attractions.  They  arc  held  on  every  Sunday  evening,  from  the  commoia^ 
roent  of  February  until  Easter.  At  the  apjHiinted  time  the  double  row  of  chsii- 
deliers  nru  lighted,  and  sWd  their  brilliant  illumination  thi-ough  the  extcosivc 
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I  it  is  to  officiate  (a  party  to  each  table),  bring 
in  their  baskela  of  bread,  iinivca,  &c:,  leathern  piggins,  into  which  the  boor  is 
pourej  from  a  leathern  '"Jack,"  and  among  the  rest  one  brings  varieifaLed 
candles,  which  arc  lighted  and  scattered  about  the  tables.  Now  come  the  buys, 
bbo  seat  thcinselTCs  at  their  rcfi|)cctirc  tables,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
^urse.  All  thus  fur  prepared,  precisely  at  scvctt  o'clock  the  proiH;Asmn  enter*, 
ronsiMting  of  the  Lord  Major,  President,  Treasurer,  and  Govermirs,  walking  two 
by  two;  the  organ  swells  out  its  mighty  welcome,  the  vast  youthful  aaseinblago 
stands  up  and  joins  in  the  psalm,  which  is  led  by  the  singing  boys  in  the  organ 
gallery,  and  as  it  proceeds  the  gi-cat  personages  take  their  seat  on  the  raised 
dais  stretching  across  the  Hall  at  the  farther  end.  A  splendidly  carved  chair, 
framed  from  the  oak  of  old  St.  Kathcrine's  church,  invites  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the 
^icf  direction  of  the  feast  Behind  him,  and  the  long  row  uf  personages  wlio 
fccompany  him,  sit  the  more  distinguished  visitors,  including  a  brilliant  galaxy 
of  bright  jewels,  and  brighter  eyes,  enough  tu  dazzle  the  vision  of  the  more 
romantic  among  those  young  gazers.  Strangers  arc  admitted  into  the  gallery 
where  Holbein's  picture  is  placed,  and  also  into  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  last 
are  also  allowed  the  further  indulgeui-c  of  walking  to  and  fro  between  the  tables 
as  soon  as  the  supper  is  ck>mmcnced,  on  the  close  of  the  singing,  reading,  and 
prayers.  After  supper  the  organ  again  reverberates  through  the  Hall,  and  tlie 
lovers  of  music  find  in  the  anthem  which  is  now  sung  not  the  least  interesting  uf 
the  features  of  the  evening.  The  singing  boys  now  join  their  fellows,  and  the  nurse 
of  the  first  table  leads  the  way,  followed  by  the  Uiys  two  and  two,  towards  the 
r^rd  Mayor,  where  she  curtseys,  and  they  bow,  trade  boys  and  all  with  their 
boskets  (there  is  a  smile  sometimes  at  their  expense) :  then  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  room  towards  the  door,  where  they  disappear.  And  thus,  till  the 
iole  eight  hundred  and  odd  boys  have  passed  in  i-cvicw  before  the  high  ciWc 
litnry,  continues  the  Long  procession  to  glide  on,  the  organ  pealing  ngiiin  as 
ffntndly  as  ever. 

i  We  must  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  kitchen  beneath  the  Hall,  which  Is  truly  of 
tJydopean  arehit'-cture,  with  its  tall  and  massy  granite  jtillars,  if  it  bi-  only  to 
allude  to  the  great  ameliorations  that  have  bren  made  of  tuLe  years  both  hi  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  boys*  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an 
incident,  having  no  remote  connection  with  the  subject,  which  is  loo  honourable 
to  all  parties  to  be  overlooked.  Charles  Lamb  is  the  recorder.  It  appears  that, 
in  sjfitc  of  tho  small  amount  uf  food  allowed,  much  of  what  was  given  could  not 
be  eaten,  more  partiL-ularly  the  fat  of  the  fresh  boiled  l>ecf.  which  was  called 
gag.  And,  says  Charles  Lamb.  "A  gag-eater  in  our  tim.i  was  equivalent  to  a 
goulc,  and  hehl  in  rqnal  ili'ti^tallon."  Notwithstanding  this  universality  of 
feeling,  it  appears  there  w;i5  one  memorable  exception.  This  boy  "  waaobservcd 
after  dinner  carefully  to  gather  up  the  remnants  left  at  his  table  (not  many,  nor 
very  choice  fragments,  you  may  credit  mcj,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  these  dis- 
reputable morsels,  which  he  would  convey  away,  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle 
that  stood  at  bis  bedside.  None  saw  wheu  he  ate  them.  It  was  rumoured  that 
he  ]frivate1y  devoured  them  in  the  night.  He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  ol 
■uch  miduight  practices  were  discoverable.  Some  reported  that,  on  leave-days, 
he  had  l)een  seen  to  carry  out  of  Uie  Imumls  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief, 
full  of  something.     This,  thcnj  must  be  the  accursed  thing.     Conjecture  next 
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was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could  dispoao  of  it  Some  said  be  sold  il  totbc 
beggars.  Tbi»  bvliff  generally  prevailed.  He  went  almut  mfii)ing,  None 
spake  to  him.  No  one  would  play  with  him.  He  was  cxcommuuiculiKl;  mu 
out  of  the  ])ale  of  the  school.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  bcateJi,  bul  he 
underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative  punishment  which  is  more  grieroiu  liua 
many  stripes.  Still  be  perscTered.  At  length  he  was  obserreU  hj  twu  of  la 
school  fellows,  who  were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and  bad  traced  bin  uiur 
Icavc-day  for  that  purpose,  to  enter  a  large  worn-out  building  sueh  as  there  ciitl 
specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  are  let  out  to  various  scales  of  pau[trnni, 
with  open  door  and  a  common  staircase-  After  him  they  silently  stuak  in,  and 
followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  «si 
opened  by  an  aged  woman,  nu-anly  clad.  Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into  rcr- 
tainty.  The  informers  had  secured  their  virtim.  They  had  him  in  ihtir  totk 
Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retribution  most  signal  was  looked  for. 
Mr.  Hathaway,  the  then  steward  (for  this  hapi>ened  a  little  after  my  time'),  with 
that  patient  sagacity  which  tampered  all  his  conduct,  detcrtutncd  to  iovestigste 
the  mutter  before  he  proceeded  to  sentence.  The  result  was,  tKat  the  suppgitd 
mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious  scraps,  turned  out  to  be 

the  parents  of  (the  boy),  an  honest  couple  come  to  decay,  whom  this  scasou- 

able  supply  had.  in  all  probability,  saved  from  mendicancy  ;  and  that  tliis  yuuDj* 
stork,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  :dl  this  while  been  only  fciidiag 
the  old  birds!  The  governors  un  this  occasion,  much  to  llieir  honour,  voted  a 
present  relief  to  the  family,  and  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal." 
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XLVII.— SOME  FEATURES  OF  LONDON  LIFE  OF  LAST 

CENTURY. 

Thb  lapse  of  u  oentury  has  in  one  respect  wrought  a  f^e&t  chan^  on  London 
It  may  not  t>e  nii^re  vlrtuoiiH,  l)Ut  it  is  rcrtalnly  itioru  safe.  When  wc  reatl  the 
essays  of  Steele,  Swifl,  or  Gohltiiiiith,  wc  imagine  thi-ir  Lonilon,  hating  some  of 
the  ephomcral  tricks  oF  fashion,  murh  liltc  our  own.  Their  tastes,  sentiments, 
principles,  are  all  familiar  to  us.  We  laugh  with  thetn,  and  arc  shocked  when 
they  are  shocked.  There  arc  neither  rull-hottomed  wigs  nor  embroidered  fiill- 
skirtcd  and  cuffed  coats  in  their  sentences  to  remind  us  wherein  they  differed 
from  us.  We  arc  more  familiar  with  them^arc  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
and  care  more  for  them — tlian  w&  do  for  our  honest  nei{|;hbours  next  door,  whom 
we  know  only  by  sight-  But  when  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  some  London  nevtk- 
paper  of  the  middle  of  last  century  we  feel  transspurted.  into  a  city  whose  customn 
ure  OS  alien  to  us  as  those  in  which  the  si|ualbling  retainers  of  the  Capulets  ami 
VOL.  II.  X 
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Mon(ngacB  could  only  be  Icept  from  fighting  h;  oJl  the  cluba  of  all  the  citueai 
Kxempii  gratia : — 

•'  175S,  September  1 1.     A  gentleman  wm  stopt  in  Holborn  aLout  tweUc  it 
night  by  two  footpads,  who.  ou  the  gentleman's  making  resistance,  ahot  him  dud 
anil   then   robbed  liim.     tiome  of  thf.  tilluini   have  since    been    apprcbcndtd"* 
— "lyOO.  February  24.     An  apothecary  in  Devonshire   Street,   near  Quccn'i 
Square,  was  one  night  last  month  attacked  by  two  ruffians  in  Red  Lion  SUcet, 
who,  presenting  fire-arms  and  menacing  him  with  death  if  he  resisted  or  cricdout, 
earned  him  to  Black  Mary's  Hole,  wliun  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  percviringho 
was  not  the  intended  person,  they  left  him  there  without  robbing  him.    Tlui 
mysterious  transaction  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  though  they  are  8Ub|m:c1i'<1  Id 
be  the  same  fellows  who  lately  )«nt  threatening  letters  to  Mr.  Nelson,  on  apo- 
thecary in  llolborn.  and  another  tradesman." — "  17C3.  July  23.     One  Hivhsid 
Watson,  tollman  of  Marybonc  turnpike,  was  found  barbarously  murdered  in  hialoU- 
house  ;  u))on  which,  and  some  attempts  made  on  other  toll-houses,  the  truitoesof 
turnpikes  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  increase  the  number  of  toll-gatherers,  an) 
to  furnish  them  with  arms,  strictly  enjoioiog  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  keep 
any  money  at  the  toll-bars  after  eight  o'clock  at  niglit." — "  1763,  October  17, 
A  man  was  lately  robbed  and  barltarously  murdered  on  the  road  to  UatcUffe 
Cross.    Finding  but  twopence  in  his  pocket  they  first  bruku  one  of  his  arms,  then 
tied  a  great  stone  ubuut  his  neck  and  threw  him  into  a  ditch,  having  first  allot  st 
and  mangled  his  face  in  a  most  horrid  manner.    The  unhappy  man  bad,  Dot- 
withstjtnding.  scrambled  out  of  the  ditch  into  the  road,  bat  expired  soon  after  he 
was  found;  and  two  days  after  another  inan  wns  found  murdered  in  the  JUtle 
Knd  Koad." — "  I7fil,  Dec-cmber  31.    Murders,  robberies,  many  of  them  attended 
with  acts  of  cruelty,  and  threatening  letters,  were  never  perhaps  more  fiwjucnl 
about  this  city  than  during  this  last  month.     One  highwayman  in  j>articulaT,  I7 
the  name  of  the  Flying  Highwayman,  eugrosies  the  conversation  of  most  of  the 
towns  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  as  ho  has  occasionally  visited  all  the  public 
roads  round  the  metropolis,  and  has  collected  several  sums.     lie  rides  upon  throe 
dlfFcrent  Iiursi-s,  a  grey,  a  sorrel,  and  A  black  one  ;  the  lost  of  which  has  a  baM 
face,  to  hide  which  ho  generally  hangs  on  a  black  cat's  skin.     He  has  leaped  onr 
ColnbriHik  turnpike  a  dozen  of  times  within  this  fortnight,  and  is  now  well  kooirn 
by  most  of  the  turn|jikc  men  on  the  different  roads  about  town." 

There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  something  of  the  excessiTO  emphasis  aboat  that 
paragraphs  which  betrays  quite  as  much  indulgence  in  a  kind  of  pleasurable 
excitement — of  the  same  kind  as  is  produced  by  listening  to  ghost  storic* — as  «f 
It-ar.  The  craving  for  pleasure  bordering  upon  pain,  which  under  the  rt^mt 
of  the  new  police  finds  vent  in  glowJng  pictures  of  national  ruin,  wks  then  con' 
tented  with  dread  of  footpads,  highwaymen,  and  burglars.  Still  "  where  there  i» 
much  smoke  there  is  some  fire;"  and  the  terrified  writers  who  declared  that  of 
"  two  footpads"  "  some"  had  been  arrested,  and  vowed  that  murders  and  rob- 
beries had  never  been  more  frequent  than  "  duxing  this  lust  month,"  could  at 
least  say  for  themselves,  with  some  niixlern  novelists,  that  their  talcs  were 
"  fouiiilcd  on  facts."  As  a  witness,  an  ordinary  of  Newgate  is,  on  such  n  subJKl, 
with  all  due  deference  we  say  it  for  his  sacred  calling,  no  more  ru*fieittM  majuf 
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in  the  ivspf>ctablo  cntcrors  uf  {lara^aphB  Tor  the  ncwBpii|:cr&.  A  tcndcncj  to 
tkarprn  a  tatc  in  order  to  point  a  moral,  has  hccn  the  besetting  sin  or  that  riass  of 
ftinctionArios  as  far  back  as  wo  can  trace  them.  Still,  as  two  tipsy  people,  who 
^avc  fast  hold  of  carh  other,  sometimes  contrive  lo  keep  themselves  from  falling 
lly  reeling  in  opposite  dircotiona,  these  two  rickety  kinds  of  cvidenco  may  help 
to  prop  each  othvr  up.  "  He  stopped,"  saj-n  the  reverend  gentleman  who  filled 
the  office  in  1 720,  speaking  of  one  of  bis  impenitcnt«,  "  the  Earl  of  Harborough 
during  broad  daylight  in  Piccadilly ;  ono  of  the  chairmen  pulled  out  a  pole  of 
the  chair  and  knocked  down  one  of  the  villains,  while  the  Earl  ramc  nut, 
drew  his  sword,  and  pot  the  rest  to  flight ;  but  not  before  they  had  raised  their 
wounded  companion,  whom  they  took  olF  with  them."  There  seems,  from  the 
account  given  of  some  other  rascals  by  the  same  grave  chronicler,  to  have  been 
lite  as  little  security  within  the  liberties,  as  in  Westminster  or  the  suburbs: — 
'Their  next  robbery  was  at  the  house  of  a  grocer  in  Thames  Street.  The 
ratchman  passing  by  as  they  wore  packing  up  their  booty,  Bellamy  seized  him, 
id  obliged  him  to  put  out  his  candle  to  prevent  any  alann  being  given. 
Having  kept  him  till  they  were  ready  to  go  off  with  their  plunder,  they  took  htm 
to  the  side  of  the  Thames,  and  threatened  to  throw  him  in  if  he  would  not  throw 
in  his  lantern  and  slafT.  //  need  nU  he  said  that  the  puor  man  was  obliged  to 
comjfly  with  Ihrtr  injunctions." 
■  Custom  seems  to  reconcile  men  to  anything.  The  insecurity  wn.s  great  of  all 
*who,  under  such  circumstances,  were  obliged  to  walk  nbroad  at  night ;  and  the 
approheneion  evidently  still  greater.  And  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  p-coplc  did 
walk  abroad  at  night.  With  the  assistance  of  Boswell,  Ur.  Johnson  has  left  it  on 
record,  that  for  a  good  part  of  his  London  life  he  passed  nightly  unharmed  through 
all  these  dangers.  It  is  true  that  the  biographer  hints  at  the  Doctor'*  colossal  pcr- 
■on  as  a  reason  why  men  of  only  average  thews  and  stature  should  feel  reluctant 
to  attack  him.  But  others,  who  certainly  did  not  possfss  the  Doctor's  physical 
advantages,  were  equally  daring.  The  eccentric  Charlotte  Charkc,  daughter  of 
CoUey  Gibber,  who,  for  reasons  of  which  she  makes  a  myster)-  (probably  berauso 
UlMwas  the  only  way  to  lend  them  weight),  chose  to  go  for  many  years  in  male 
attire,  acted,  alwut  the  year  1746,  as  waiter  at  a  public-house  in  Marylebono, 
bfacn  separated  from  London  by  fields  aud  a  thinly-peopbd  district. — "  In  regard 
to  my  child."  says  the  auto-biography  of  this  Epicene  of  the  eigliteonth  century, 
_"  I  begged  not  to  be  obliged  to  He  in  the  house,  but  constantly  came  to  my  time, 
Btaycd  till  about  ton  or  cloven  at  night ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  I  have 
i[jed  without  wounds  or  blows  from  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  pad.  who  arc  numcr- 
and  frequent  in  their  evening  patrolcs  through  these  fields  ;  and  my  march 
ended  as  far  as  Long  Acre,  by  which  means  I  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  thickest  of  them."  Nor  was  this  forgetfulncsa  of  danger  the  ctintabit 
vaeuut  coram  latrone  rintor :  for  the  vagabonds  of  London  in  those  days  did  nut 
nvquire  alarge  sum  to  tempt  them  to  uctsof  violence — the  appearance  of  poverty 
was  scarcely  a  protection.  The  truth  is,  that  the  old  adage,  "  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,"  was  applicable  even  here.  The  annoyance  seems  great  to  us.  ren- 
dered eOeminatc  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  drilled  and  organised  police,  to 
vhich  we  cun  Sy  fur  protection  as  litUc  masters  fly  to  their  nurse  or  mnuima  whoD 
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thrdatoncd  by  «ome  roctnbcr  of  the  juvenile  blackguardism  of  the  town; 
these  day*  people  were  UHed  to  it. 

So  familUrwas  the  contemplation  to  them,  that  till  about  the  year  17B3  ibej 
scarcely  seem  to  have  imag^inci]  that  it  was  poMibIc  to  cod6uo  the  nuinMC 
within  narrower  limits.     In  the  narrative  of  the  tnnuactions  of  the  gang  which 
BU>p[ied  the  Earl  of  Ilarborough  we  are  tolJ  : — "  The  number  of  atrocioDi  rm- 
lations  of  the  law   which  now  daily  took   place  alarmed    all   tbow   who  bad  a 
regard  for  order  and  good  govcmmcDt;  and  the  King  issued  a  pruclamation 
for   apprehending   the   offenders,  and  a  pardon  was  offered    to   any   one  i^M 
would  impeach  hiB  aecomplices,  except  Burnworth,  who  was  justly  coiiaider«dflB 
the  principal  of  the  gang."     The  good  people  of  these  days  seem  to  hare  con* 
aidcred  that   toleration  was  due  to  rogues,   so  long  aa  they  did   not  exceed  aU 
bounds — did  not  do  all  the  mischief  they  could.    As  long  as  they  atole  or  niurdendi| 
in  moderation,  a  kind  of  gratitude  was  felt  for  their  forbearance.     But  there  wifl 
limits ;  and  then  the  friends  of  "  order  and  good  government,"  and  the  goreiO' 
ment  itself,  set  to  work,  like  Billy  Luckaday,  interrupted  in  reading  his  novel  by 
the  jangling  of  every  bell  in  the  house,  "because  they  persevered."     £vea  thca 
the   note  of  preparation    bespoke   more  of  weakness    than  energy.       Three  of 
Buraworth*s  associates,  arrested  in  Holland,  seem  to  have  been  guarded,  at  a 
time  when  the  City  was  in  its  ordinary  state  of  tranquillity,  with  as  mueh  pre- 
eaution,   and  fully  more  u«tentatiun,  as  was  thought  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Thistlewood  and  his  accomplices: — "On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  '""'■jrtfa 
them,  they  were  put  into  another  boat  opposite  the  Tower,  which  was  guarded  (H 
three  other  boats,  in  each  of  which  was  a  corporal  and  several  soldiers.     Id  thk 
manner  they  were  conducted  to  Westminster,  where  they  were  examined  by  two 
magistrates,  who  committed  them  to  Newgate,  to  which  they  were  escorted  hv  a 
party  of  the  foot-guards."     The  rebel  Lords,  twenty  years  later,  were  scarcely 
guarded  with  more  jt^alousy,  or  excited  mora  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
pu]mlace.     *'  On  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  assixes  for  the  county  of  Surrcj. 
they  vfcre  handcuffed,  put  into  a  waggon,  and  in  this  manner  a  p>rty  of  dtagoooi 
conducted  thcni  to  Kin^^xton.     Nothing  could  equal  the  insolence  of  their  beha- 
viour on  their  leaving  Newgate.     They  told  the  spceta.tors  that  it  would  become 
them  to  treat  gentlemen  of  their  profession  with  respect,  especially  as  they  trerr 
going  a  journey.     They  likewise  said  to  the  dragoons  that  they  expected  li»  le 
protected  from  injury  on  the  road;  and,  during  their  journey,  they  behaved  with 
equal  indifference  and  insolence,  throwing  money  among  the   populace,  and 
livcrting  themselves  by  seeing  them  scramble  for  it.     A  boy  having  picked 
a  halfpenny,  one  of  a  handful  which  Blewit  had  thrown  among  the  ptrople,  t 
him  that  he  would  keep  that  halfpenny  and  have  his  name  engraved  on  it, 
sure  as  he  would  be  hanged  at  Kingston,  on  which  Blewit  gave  him  a  shilfiag 
piLy  the  expense  of  engraving,  and  enjoined  him  to  keep  his  promise  ;  and  it 
affirmed  that  the  boy  aciuall    did  so."     Wo  will  be  bound  he  did ;  it  was  an  a* 
in  his  rxistence — happy  if  the  excitement  did  not  give  him  a  bias  in  faroarof 
thieves  ultimately  fatal  to  his  morals! 

The  most  striking  feature  about  these  transactions  is  what  must,  for  waot  of  s 
better  name,  be  called  the  absence  of  "  moral  decorum."     The  crowd  oad  th* 
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Ihiercs  exchange  jokes  in  a  manner  that  does  not  imply  a  very  deep  sense  either 
of  the  reprehensible  nature  of  their  conduct,  or  the  jeopardy  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves;  and  the  civil  authority,  notwithstanding  its  military  auxi- 
liaries, secma  to  have  been  obliged  to  tolerate  the  impropriety.  Too  happy  that 
JM  rescue  was  attempted,  justice  did  not  attempt  to  chci-lc  the  rude,  hardening 
merriment  that  attended  the  procession.  And  this  rctlection  suggests  three 
ipointa  of  disaimitarity  (in  degree,  at  least)  between  London  then  and  London 

BOW. 

The  first  has  been  already  alluded  to — the  absence  of  an  adcquatuly  organised 
poUce.     Sanatory  police,  to  regulate  sewerage,  scavenging,  and  general  Kucurity 
Drom  accidents  in  streets  and  buildings,  there  was  literally  none.     There  are  re- 
leeptaclee  of  filth  and  nuisances  &tiU  in  London ;  but  along  the  great  thoroughfares 
Bud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abodes  of  the  more  afHuent  classes,  at  least,  tKey  have 
disappeared.     We  do  not  now-a-days  hear  of  the  constable  of  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square,  startled  into  unwonted  activity  by  the  exorbitancy  of  some  cherished 
nuisance,  instituting  a  crusade  against  what   reads  more  like  the  sluttishncss  of 
Glenburnic  than  London: — "  1760.  December  31.     A  great  many  hogs  were  lately 
iitcizcd  by  the  churrhwardcns,  overseers,  and  constables  of  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
fHanover  Square,  and   sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  agreeable  to  the  6tb  and 
LSth  of  William  III.,  which  makca  all  hogs  forfeited  that  are  bred,  fed,  or  kept 
jin  the  hotucs  or  backsides  of  the  paved  streets,  or  within  fifty  yards  of  the  same 
Iwhere  the  houses  are  contiguous,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
I  borough  of  Southwark,  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  other  out-parishes 
i  in  the  county  of  Middlesex-"     Dr.  Johnson  is  made  to  say  somewhere  in  Boswell's 
j[  book,  that  "  the  kennels  of  Southwark  ran  blood  two  days  in  every  week."     The 
idescription  given  by  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Brownnj^, 
f  of  the  state  of  the  interior  of  hor  house  (in  Chancery  Lane),  Is  too  nauseous  to 
i  he  repeated.     Fatal  accidents  frequently  took  place  at  night  from  the  exposure 

!of  rubbish  during  the  repair  of  streets  or  building  of  houses,  without  erecting 
fences  or  placing  lights  round  it.  The  streets.,  lanes,  and  courts  were  narrow 
ijand  irregular,  such  aa  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clare  Market^ 
(chancery  and  Fetter  Lanes,  and  encumbered  with  bulkheads,  offering  facilities 
tfor  unforeacen  attacks,  and  for  the  escape  of  malefactors.  The  straggling  cha- 
|>  racter  of  the  suburban  villages,  and  the  numerous  fields  that  intervened  be- 
Itweeu  the  inhabited  spots  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  aLso  afforded  many 
||  lurking-places. 

I  The  criminal  police  was  equally  inefficient.  One  illustration  of  the  competency 
Ijof  the  worshipful  city  watchmen  has  already  been  mentioned  :  indeed  it  is  only 
bgrj  recently  that  the  race  became  extinct.  Stephen  Theodore  Janscn,  who  was 
fslected  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  in  January,  176.'^.  is  said  to  have 
f  been  the  ■' lirst  sheriff  who,  for  a  long  time,  ventured  to  see  justice  executed  at 
(  Tyburn,  in  cases  that  seemed  to  require  it  most,  without  the  aid  of  a  military 
,  force.  The  attempts  made  in  17<53  to  organise  something  like  a  police  force  in 
,  Westminster  and  the  rest  of  London  not  comprehended  within  the  city  walls 
I  arc  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day  with  an  air  of  importance,  contrasting 
»  80  forcibly  with  their  insufficiency  as  to  leave  a  strong  impression  of  the  utter 
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want  of  protection  which  must  haro  previously  cxistod.  Wc  road  in  the  Chrwii- 
clc  dei)artiucnt  of  the  Annual  Register,—"  1763.  March  24.  Erorj  poinbk- 
8tcp  is  taken  to  put  the  civil  power  of  the  City  and  liberty  of  WcsttDinster  «n 
a  most  respectable  footing.  The  magistrates  thereof  have  lately  obtftiaod  i 
new  and  convenient  court-huuse  for  the  transaction  of  husineut,  situala  in  King 
Street." — "May  31.  A  plan  for  the  better  diHlribntion  of  justice  has  boa 
settled  by  the  acting  justices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liondon.  The  buBioeasii 
formed  into  divinions,  and  two  jualices  are  to  meet  every  day,  in  each  dJviiioi, 
from  eleven  till  twelve,  to  hear  and  determine  complaints:  /»  tei'l,  for  the  Towrr 
Hamlets,  at  the  Court  House ;  for  Finsbury  dlTision,  at  Hicks's  Hall ;  and  ibr 
Holbom,  Upper  Westminster,  Ste.,  somewhere  near  Sobo." — "October  :21.  A 
horse  patrol,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  is  fixed  upon  the  acTCTal 
roads  near  this  metropolis,  for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  sabjecta.  Ihii 
patrol  consist*  of  eight  persona,  well  mounted  and  armed." 

The  next  |>oint  of  dissimilarity  between  London  in  the  eighteenth,  and  LoodoB 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  one  of  degree  only — the  comparaUvcIy  grvalcr 
number,  during  tbc  former  period,  of  that  destitute  and  unemployed  cUsswIh 
raise  their  heads  in  the  morning,  not  only  uncertain  where  they  arc  to  Ifty  tfaea 
at  night,  but  where  or  how  the  first  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  Lunger  isis 
t>c  obtnincd.  In  all  populous  cities  there  is  a  class  of  this  kind — persons  wbo^ 
cither  from  natural  incompetency  for  continuous  regulated  labour  hare  stmlt 
down  to  indigence,  or  from  half- starvation  have  lost  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of 
spirit  which  is  the  main-8])ring  of  indnstrj*;  and  who,  between  the  stiogs  of 
want  and  loss  of  self-respect,  have  grown  callous  to  the  sentiment  of  moralitf. 
It  is  among  the  members  of  this  class  that  the  ready  tools  of  vicu  an;  ever  to 
be  found.  If  the  city,  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  which  they  burrow,  ia  of  old 
standing,  they  become  hereditary,  and  form  a  sort  of  Pariah  f-asfc.  Wooaotncc 
them  in  Txtndon  at  an  earlier  period  tliau  that  to  which  our  attention  is  at  pnaot 
directed,  among  the  young  brood  nestling  attiong  the  cinders  of  the  glaaa-houac, 
in  Dc  Foe's  '  Colonel  Jack,'  and  the  adult  members  of  the  fraternity  oc^anonallj 
noticed  in  that  noi'rativc.  A  few  years  ago  London  was  startled  from  its  proprirty 
by  leaiiiing  that  a  horde  of  these  indigenous  gijisies  of  the  city  had  occupied  llw 
unclosed  arches  of  the  v  luduct  leading  to  one  of  the  new  Bridges.  Iteforc  and  since 
Ihe  eighu^enth  century  this  class  has  abounded  in  London :  the  high  or  low  ratio 
its  numbers  bear  to  the  portion  of  society — affluent  or  in  more  straitened  citrum* 
stances— characterised  by  settled  hahits,  is  no  bad  lest  of  the  civilisailigD  of* 
community.  It  is  not  because  their  number  or  power  was  greater  in  London  st 
the  time  wc  sjtcak  of  tlian  they  had  been  at  other  times,  hut  because  this  was  tbo 
period  of  their  empire's  culmination,  that  renders  this  period  of  their  hittoij 
interesting.  Those  events  which  have  comparatively  lowered  their  numheis, 
and  restricted  their  freedom  of  action,  were  now  taking  place.  Arkwnght's  mi 
Watt's  mechanical  inventions,  and  Brindley  and  Bridgewalcr's  new  era  in  the  art 
of  locomotion,  were  preparing  sluplea  of  labour  in  the  North,  which  were  to  art  ai 
a  drain  upon  the  surplus  Lazzaroni  of  the  wholo  of  Bnlain.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  i>oliL-u  de»(iTibed  aliovc  was  the  adumbration  of  one  more  jtowerfil 
destined  to  keep  Uieir  predatory  habits  iu  check.     The  "  beggar's  bush.'  to 
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which  the  heaven  of  London  had  sent  "  happy  dew,"  a.ud  iU  earth  hHd  lent  "sap 
anew,"  "  brtmdly  to  bourgeon  and  gaily  to  grow,"  was  withering  and  about  to  be 
cut  down.  The  thunder  which  hod,  in  turn,  burst  over  the  walls  of  Carthage 
and  of  Borne,  and  the  gohh'n  gate  or  Constantinople,  wasmuttcriiig  in  the  horizon 
of  the  rascality  of  London.  The  war  Iwtwccn  affluence  and  industry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  destitution,  gleaning,  pilfering,  robbing,  and  a  long  &r.  on  tho  other, 
was  commencing.  Before,  however,  attempting  to  trace  its  progress,  wc  must 
point  out  a  little  more  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  doomed  rnrc. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  such  paragraphs  as  these  arc  of 
constant  recurrence  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  : — "  A  house  in  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  which  had  been  laloly  repaired,  and  two  in  Gracechurcfa 
Street  wllich  showed  no  signs  of  craxiness,  suddenly  tumbled  down  to  the  ground." 
Or,  "  An  old  lodgiug-house  in  Plunitrce  Court,  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles's,  fell 
down,  by  which  accident  seven  poor  wretches  were  crushed  to  death,  and  many 
were  desperately  maimed.  There  being  other  houses  in  the  court  in  like  tottering 
condition,  tho  mob  nsseiiiblcd  in  a  few  days  afterwards  and  puUcd  them  down." 
To  houses  of  this  riekcty  character,  when  lefl  untenanted,  poordcstitutc  creatures 
crawled  to  die.  The  following  paragraph,  bearing  date  the  ftth  November,  1763, 
narrates  no  isolated  or  unwonted  cal.a.'strophc: — ■"  Two  women  were  found  dead  in 
an  empty  house  in  Stone-cutter  Street,  Shoe  Lane.  It  appeared  on  the  Coroner's 
inquest,  by  the  deposition  of  two  women  and  a  girl,  fuimd  in  the  house  at  the 
same  time,  that  tlio  dcccn»-d  women  being  destitute  of  lodging  gut  into  the  house, 
it  being  empty  and  open,  and  being  sick  perished  for  want  of  necessaries  and 
attendance.  The  poor  wretchei  who  gave  this  evidence  were  almost  in  the  same 
condition-  Soon  atler  another  woman  was  found  starved  to  death,  in  another 
house  in  the  same  neighbourhood."  £ven  at  the  present  day  there  arc  quartera 
in  London  where  scenes  only  nut  so  harrowing  as  these  may  be  wJtnrsHi'd.  Thero 
are  nests  of  houses  so  squalid  and  rickety,  that  none  but  the  most  abject  of  tho 
)>oor  would  inhabit  them  ;  yet  which  bring  high  nominal  rents,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  ragged  competitors  and  the  difficulty  of  obtninin;^  payment.  But  it 
IB  a  striking  fact,  and  one  which  more  than  anything  else  is  calculated  to  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  numbers  of  the  Pariah  caate  in  London  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  contur)',  that  while  the  city  has  been  so  much  extended,  tho 
squalid  districts  have  scarcely  multiplied  in  number  or  extended  in  space,  though 
the  dens  within  them  may  have  been  crowded  more  closely  together. 

A  mere  glance  at  thu  comparatively  large  portion  uf  the  space  then  uecupicd 
by  the  city,  over  which  this  class  of  6(|ualid  dwellings  extended,  will  «up]ily  the 
reader  with  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  class  of  the  population,  over  whuso 
outcomings  and  ingoings  it  behoved  the  wretched  policc-Etntf  to  keep  steady 
watch.  Near  Mhere  Fleet  Ditch,  which  remained  uncovered  till  an  advanced  period 
of  the  century,  falls  into  the  Thames — wo  find  on  the  one  sidcof  this  "  Heliconian 
stream."  the  old  Alsatia  slill,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  of  old,  a  plan;  of 
refuge  for  questionable  characters,  on  the  other  the  purlieus  of  the  Fleet  prison. 
Shoe  Lane  and  Stonecutter  Street  are  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  paragra]jhs  quoted 
above,  as  full  of  dilapidated  buildings  into  which  the  destitute  occasionally 
crawled  to  die.     Advancing  up  the  stream  the  dwellings  became  less  crowded^ 
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but  the  district  had  a  bad  reputation.    Black  Mary's  Hole  vraa  there,  to  whirb  tlu 
terrified  apothecary  of  Devonsliire  Street  waa  carried  ;  and  still  further  on  m 
Copenhagen  Housur,  and  the  lane  which  derived  its  name  from  being  a  hatmt  d 
the  notorious  Du  Val.     Turning  from  Fleet   Ditch  to  the  led  alung  Holhora. 
after  passing  between  the  Scylla  of  Shoe  I^ne,  and  the  CharyMis  of  Fidd  Lut, 
the  pauenger  passed  on  the  left  Whcatstone  Park,  behind  which  were  the  cd- 
Tirons  of  Lincoln*s-Inn -Fields,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  termiw- 
tion  of  the  ■■  Hundreds  of  Drury."    The  continuous  range  of  building  torroinaifd 
in  thia  direction  with  St.  Gih-a's.  of  the  pristine  condition  of  which  the  Hookerrii 
at  this  day  a  living  monument      From  St   (riles's  a  chain  of  dilapidated  ctTHlt 
extended  down  by  Castle  Street,  behind  Leicester  Fields,  and  Hedge  Lane,  atmctt 
joining  the  Sanctuary  of  Westminster,  for  a  notion  of  which  the  reader  is  refi-md 
to  Fielding.     Returning  to  the  point  at  which  wc  quitted  Fleet  Diieh,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  east,  we  pass  through  the  environs  of  Smithtield  to  Mourfields.     Itiit 
sufficient  iudicationof  the  character  of  these  two  districts  to  mention  that  Jooatkn 
Wild's  place  of  business  was  originally  situated  in  Cock  Alley,  midway  betwera 
them.     Houndsditch  and  its  purlieus  formed  a  connecting  link  with  Tower  HiQ. 
Rostim-iry  Lane,  and  Wopping.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivt-r  the  Mint  wm 
still  flourishing,  and  thefre{|uentersof  Cu{>er'H  Gardens  were  more  numerous  ihu 
•eleot.    This  review  of  the  resorts  of  the  "  dangerous  classes  **  shows  that  olthoagti 
portions  of  their  territory  have  since  been  occupied  by  the  streets  and  dwcllingaoT 
the  more  reputable  and  comfortable  classes,  they  hare  not  retaliated  by  takiag 
up  new  quarters — they  have  rather  shrunk  like  snails  deeper  into  thcirsheUa  at  die 
[approach  of  incompatible  neighhonrs.  This  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  tbctvo 
classes  of  society  during  the  whole  of  the  earlier  half  of  last  century  is,  if  posuble. 
more  startling  than  the  catalogue  of  outrages  given  above.    The  honest  and 
opulent  portion  of  society  ap|iear  like  small  islands,  encircled  and  separated  br 
the  ramifying  arms  of  this  sea  of  destitution  and  hunger  for  the  goods  of  othen, 
they  are  like  the  few  spare  ribs  of  tough  mutton  swimming  ht  gttrgite  rtuto  of  tbe 
thin  broth  of  old  Morton  of  Milnvood. 

There  remains  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  noted  of  the  peculiarities  of  tbs 
period  we  are  adverting  to — the  general  coarseness  of  manners.  The  identity  we 
recognise  in  the  sentiments  of  the  writers  of  that  age  and  our  own  is  in  a  grwtf 
measure  owing  to  their  having  made  ns  in  the  matter  of  refinement  what  we  are 
The  dehortations  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  even  Chesterfield,  may  be  taken 
as  historical  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  gross  or  violent  habits  against  wbkh 
they  level  their  sarcasms.  A  high-toned  and  even  fastidious  sense  of  honour  and 
delicacy  among  the  classes  which  give  the  tone  to  society  is  a  necessary  safe- 
guard to  ]iub1ic  morals.  Even  in  Italy,  where  a  tax  system  of  morality  prevails, 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  so  generally  diffused  and  so  sedulously  cultivated  by 
all  classes,  supplies  in  some  degree  the  want  of  a  sterner  and  more  stringent  niarsi 
code.  The  absence  of  literary  or  artistical  tastes,  and  the  rude  amusements  which 
were  run  after  by  the  bulk  of  even  the  opulent  classes  of  London  till  late  in  tb« 
eighteenth  century,  mainly  contributed  to  the  frequent  acts  of  violence  which 
present  such  a  startling  picture  of  social  insecurity.  The  savage  scenes  at  Hockley- 
in-the-Ho1c — the  brutal  and  cowardly  scones  of  Uie  cockpit — the  swmdling  trick 
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familiar  to  the  frcqucntcra  of  the  tatter,  and  of  the  bowling  alley's  at  MaryU  bono 
and  elBewhcrc — and  the  innumerable  smuU  gamliling-housee  at  which  all  comcrB, 
CTen  menial  servants,  were  received — blunted  the  monil  Hcnite  and  rendered  it  in- 
difTcrcnt  toMufiering.  Thetoleration  of  erring  characters,  which  has  its  source,  not 
in  that  high  Chriutiaa  moral  which  recognisCH  and  hunours  the  features  uf  God's 
Oiage  upon  whatervr  base  metal  it  may  be  stamped,  or  however  it  may   be  diB- 
torted  or  half-eflaccd  by  passion  or  crime — but  in  an  ubtutieness  of  moral  feeling, 
and  a  low  standard  of  right — was  disseminated  througli  society.     Men  were  not 
restrained  from  crime  by  a  delicate  scn&c  of  their  own  honour,  nor  were  tliey  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  an  entire  banishment  from  the  only  circles  of  society  with 
whirh  they  could  sympathise.     The   raw   ignorant  lad  whose  colleges  had  been 
lihc  cockpit,  the  arena  of  the  prize-fighters,  the  bowling-green,  and  the  tavcmj 
molated  few  of  hie  own  sentiments  when,  finding  himself  a  beggar,  he  turned  to 
^pair  his  fortunes  by  the  highway.  In  the  undeveloped  slate  of  national  industry, 
ithc  giant  career  of  Kast  Indian  conquest  having  been  scarcely  commenced,  there 
ere  few  lines  of  employment  open  to  the  younger  branches  of  good  fainlltcs. 
nt  of  these  circumstanres  grew  up  another  •'  dangerous  class/'  much  better 
cscr*-ing  the  name  than  any  of  the  classes  to  which  it  has  been  applied  by  a 
i^eeent  French  author.     The  families  of  the  higher  nobility  were  discarding  their 
bains  of  attendants,  and  their  ruffling  followers  were  throrni  loose  upon  society, 
[without  any  ctjursc  of  settled  industry   to  which   they  could  have  betaken  them> 
[■civca,  even  had  they  been  inclined.     He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  pledge 
himself  for  the  principles  and  honour  of  the  "  Slaves  of  the  Lamp"  throughout 
,11  the  gradations  of  the  literary  hierarchy  of  our  own  day,  but  at  least  the  ano- 
alous  biped — the  "  transition  series  "  between  the  serviceable  buUy  of  a  Buck- 
gham  or  Rochester,  and  the   pander  to  the  dlthiest  portion  of  the  modern  press 
iof    London — who   hawked   about   his   "poems"    for  subscriptions,   and  wrote 
mpoons,  and  fetched   and  carried  lies  to  order,  has  disappeared-      "  Young 
lOD  about  town  "may   in  many  instances  be  no  better  than  they   should  be, 
t  uturedly   no  novelist  of  the  day  could  hope  to  interest  us  in  his  hero  afler 
Representing  him  in  the  receipt  of  the  wages  of  a  Lady  Bellaston.     Society  re- 
ludiates  what  it  tlit'n  tolerated,     The  honest  and  dishonest  classes  are  separated 
ly  a  sharply  defined  and   tolerably  distinct  boundary-line — there  is  no  wide 
dcbateable  land"  of  varying  extent^  stretching   its   unhealthy  moral   morass 
tween  them. 

This  claus,  bad  in  itaidf,  and  forming  a  chain  of  communication  for  infection 

ween  the  staid  regular  population  and  the  Pariahs  crowded  around  them, 

as  a  main  agent  in  extending  the  rule  of  violence  and  rapine.     Walking  one 

y  arm  and  urm  with  a  nobleman — sharing  it  may  Itc  in  the  annual  dinner 

;iven  by  the  Duke  of  Buclcingharo  to  his  "  pcndablcs"  at  Marj'lelmne — crouching 

e  next  in  a  night-cellar,  they  flitted  from  one  class  of  society  to  another,  ab- 

■orbing  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  both,  and  communicating  to  each  what 

ras  bad  in  the  other. 
Smollett  and  Fielding  have  availed  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
tremes  of  society  between  which  young  men  hanging  loose  on  the  world  were 
that  time  tossed  backwards  and  forwards,  to  lend  variety  to  the  advontnrct  of 
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their  herocB.  But  the  necessity  of  prcscrrinp  intact  their  fiesthctic,  if  not  their 
mornl,  characters  has  obliged  them  to  stop  short  of  the  wild  and  startling  vi- 
tremcs  of  which  j^limpses  apijcar  from  time  to  time  in  our  crttninal  record  and 
in  BORIC  stray  autobiographies.  In  an  earlier  number  we  presented  our  readm 
with  a  picture  of  tho  once  celebrated  Lietitia  Pilkington  dirtiuf;  at  her  window 
in  St  James's  Street  with  the  most  fashionable  frequenters  of  White's — goncrsk 
and  dukes  being  amongst  the  number.  A  few  years  only  had  |ta&scd  orer  lier 
head  when  she  appealed  to  the  benevolence  of  Richardson,  the  norclist,  in  thnt 
words: — "Thursday,  I2o'cloek,  December,  1745 — Mj  daughter  has  come  boiK 
with  child,  naked  and  dcsolat*.  and  because  1  would  not  let  her  lie  in  the  street 
my  landlady  has  padlo:;ked  the  door,  and  turned  us  both  here.  My  own  writings 
shu  has  secured,  as  well  as  a  few  small  matters  she  (my  child)  had  provided  for 
her  child.  I  have  less  authority  to  blame  her  than  perhaps  another  mother 
would  take.  We  have  both  been  forced  to  sit  up  in  a  place  they  call  a  night- 
house  all  last  nig'ht,  bo  that  my  head  is  extremely  disordered."  The  scene  of  tbe 
night-house  in  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice  will  enable  our  readers  to  figure  to 
themselves  the  abject  state  to  which  this  woman,  once  a  favourite  guest  of  Ssift 
at  his  residence  in  Dublin,  was  reduced.  A  few  days  later  she  wrote  again  to 
Richardson : — "  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  this  unhappy  wretch,  my  daughter, 
or  myself,  in  this  dreadful  exigence.  I  can  procure  no  lodging  but  the  floor.  *  • 
I  am  still  in  the  same  calamitous  night-house  where  your  young  gentleman  caint 
to  me,  where  there  is  no  rest  to  be  had  night  or  day — riot  and  misrule  ragn 
in  it." 

A  contemporary  of  Lirtilia  Pilkington's.  whose  misfortunes  seem  not  to  IiaTc 
been  owing  to  vice,  strictly  speaking,  but  simply  to  an  unsettled  disposilioiii 
which  could  not  conform  to  the  usages  of  society  and  her  sex — Charlotte  Charke— 
has  led  us  in  her  memoirs  some  striking  accounts  of  the  squalid  places  of  amuse* 
ment  at  which  the  dissolute  and  the  destitute  met  as  on  a  common  ground.  The 
following  is  an  amusing  specimen ; — "  As  there  were  frequently  plays  acted  at 
the  Tcnnis^rourt,  with  trembling  limbs  and  aching  heart  I  adventured  thither  to 
sec  whether  there  was  any  character  wantiug — ^a  custom  very  frequent  among 
the  gentry  who  exhibited  at  that  slaughter-house  of  dramatic  poetry.  Om 
night,  I  remember, '  The  Recruiting  Officer'  was  to  be  performed,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  call  it,  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  creature  who  had  never  played 
before.  To  my  unbounded  joy.  Captain  Plume  was  so  very  unfortunate  that  he 
cnmc  at  five  o'clock  to  inform  the  young  gentlewoman  he  did  not  know  a  word 
of  his  part.  I  (though  shut  up  in  the  small  green-room)  did  not  dare  to  tell 
them  I  could  do  it,  for  fear  my  voice,  which  is  particular  and  as  well  kn.wm 
as  my  face,  should  I>etray  me  to  those  assailants  of  liberty  who  oonstantly  stirnil 
every  play-night  there,  to  the  inexpressible  terror  of  many  a  potentate  who  has 
quavcringly  tremor 'd  out  thw  hero,  lest  the  sad  catastrophe  should  rather  end  in 
a  Bponging-houBo  than  a  bowl  of  poison  or  a  timely  dagger.  *  •  *  At  last,  the 
question  being  put  to  me,  1  immediately  replied  (seeing  the  toast  clear)  I  i-onli' 
do  such  a  thing;  but,  like  Mosca,  was  resolved  to  stand  upon  terms,  and  make  s 
merit  of  necessity.  '  To  be  sure,  Ma'am,*  aaya  I, '  1  do  any  thing  to  oblige  yo«, 
but  I  am  quite  unprepared  ;  I  hare  nothing  here  proper ;  I  want  a  pair  of  while 
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vtocliings  and  cluan  shirU'    Though,  between  frtcniU,  in  case  of  a  luclcy  hit,  1 
had  all  these  things  ready  in  my  poclcet.  *  *  *  Her  house  was  ns  full  as  it  could 
hold,  and  the  audience  cluttering  for  a  beginning.     At  length  she  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  my  demands  (one  guinea  paid  in  advance),  and  1  got  ready  with  all 
C'Xpediti<in.     AVhcn  the  play  was  ended  I  thought  it  mighty  proper  to  Ktay  till 
the  coast  was  clear,  that  1  might  carry  off  myself  and  guinea  securely;  but,  in 
order  to  effect  it,  I  changed  clothes  with  a  person  of  low  degree,  whose  happy 
rags  and  the  kind  covert  of  night  secured  mc  from  the  dangers  I  might  otherwise 
nave  cnootmtercd.    My  friend  took  one  road,  I  another,  but  met  at  my  lodgings, 
,     where  I  rewarded  him  with  a  shilling,  which  at  that  time  I  thought  a  competent 
Bj'ortion  for  a  younger  son.*'     About  the  time  that  the  daughter  was  thus  earning 
Ha  precarious  livcliho<'id,  the  father  was  exchanging  repartees  with  the  rciguing 
Vlieauty  of  the  day,  Miss  Chudleigh,  aftenvards  Duchess  of  Kingston,  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells, 

■  It  almost  seems  aa  if  there  had  been  in  thoso  days  two  communities  dwelling 
in  I<ondun — the  regular  and  the  regularly  irregular— regarding  whom  it  had 
icarcely  been  decided  which  had  Ihu  best  right  to  be  there,  or  which  was  the 
intruding  partv.  Even  a  royal  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  well-known  highwayman  did  not  always  succeed  in  driving  him  from 
the  streets  : — "A  proclamation  was  issucil,  and  three  hundred  pounds  offered," 
(,^e  'Newgate  Calendar,'  "  for  taking  Burnworth  into  custody  :  hut  notwith- 
Ig  this  he  still  appeared  at  large,  and  gave  the  following  among  other 
[,1ircK)&  of  his  audacity.  Sitting  down  at  the  door  of  a  public-house  in  Holbom. 
where  he  was  well  known,  he  called  for  n.  pint  of  hccr  and  drank  it ;  holding  a 
pistol  in  his  hand  by  way  of  protection :  he  then  paid  for  his  beer,  and  went  off 
with  the  greatest  apparent  unconcern."  The  boldness  of  such  rascals  did  not 
■top  here :  they  sometimes  gave  battle  to  the  officers  of  justice  in  the  public 
streets.  "  On  the  approach  of  evening,"  the  tale  is  told  of  the  same  ruffian  and 
some  of  his  gang,  "  they  ventured  towards  London,  and  having  got  as  far  as 
Turnmill  Street,  the  keeper  of  Clerkcnwell  Bridewell  hapjicuing  to  sco  them, 
called  to  Burnworth,  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Burnworth  hesi- 
tated ;  but  the  other  assuring  him  that  he  intended  no  injury,  and  the  thief 
being  confident  that  bis  associates  would  not  desert  him,  swore  ho  did  not  regard 

■  the  keeper,  whom  he  advanced  to  meet,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  the  other  mis- 
creants waiting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols, 
This  singular  spectacle  attracting  the  attention  of  the  populace,  a  considerable 
_  crowd  soon  gathered  round  them  ;  on  which  Burnworth  joined  his  companions, 
B.who  now  thought  their  safest  plan  would  be  to  retreat  towards  the  fields;  where- 
fore they  kept  together,  and,  facing  the  people,  retired  in  a  body,  prcsentiug  their 
pistols,  and  swearing  they  would  £rc  on  any  who  should  offer  to  molest  them.'* 
They  were  not  always  satisfied  to  act  on  the  defeusive :  instances  occurred  of 
their  attempting  to  enforce  their  own  thieves*  code,  and  inflict  punishment  on 
treacherous  members  of  their  society,  aUhough  guarded  by  constables  in  a 
cruwdt-d  ihoroughfaro : — "The  circumstance  of  Marjoram  having  turned  evidence 
being  the  public  topie  of  conversation,  John  Barton  provided  a  loaded  pistol,  and 
(placing  himself  near  Cioldsniitlis'  Hall,  took  an  u]i|K)rlunity,  when  the  ofiicenwcre 
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condactlng  Marjoram  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  lo  6rc  at  him;  but  Marjonn 
obflorring  him  advancing,  stooped  down,  so  that  the  ball  gnzed  hk  bacli  only. 
The  suddenness  of  thia  actioo.  and  the  surprise  it  occasioned,  gave  Bartoitui 
op]>ortaTiity  of  escaping."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  facts  best  calculated  to  shoi  iIk 
utter  want  of  a  i>olice  force  in  London  are.  that  a  company  of  smugglers  made  tk 
Fleet  Prison  the  dep6t  of  their  "  run  goods"  for  a  tract  of  years  without  dfUo 
tion:  and  that  in  177S  there  was  a  battle  on  Btaukfriars  Bridge,  between  a  party 
of  soldiers  and  a  band  of  smugglerR,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  only  parlully 
successful.  This  is  bringing  the  scenes  of  Kob  Ituy  and  Guy  Maancring  iuLo  tbe 
very  heart  of  the  mctn>poli8. 

The  impression  naturally  produced  upon  men's  minds  by  euch  a  slate  of  Ihtap 
was,  that  they  were  living  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  against  whom  they  mtiA 
defend  themselves.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  they  loi>l:cd  upon  the  worshipful  com- 
munity of  thieves  much  in  the  same  way  tliat  settlerB  in  a  new  country  regard 
the  wild  beasts  prowling  in  the  forests  around  them.  The  coaches  which  stattcd 
from  London,  when  any  celebrated  highwaymen  were  known  to  have  talceo  the 
road,  were  attended  by  volunteer  guards  who  were  paid  fur  the  occa«on.  These 
were  in  general  young  active  fellows,  attracted  partly  by  the  gratuity,  partly  by 
tbe  excitement  of  the  enterprise.  Some  of  them  were  animated  by  the  Ime 
spirit  of  hunters.  "  I  keep  a  shop  in  Wych  Street,"  said  one  of  them,  called  to 
bear  witness  against  a  foot-pad  he  had  helped  to  take,  when  asked  what  was  In 
occupatiun  ;  "  and  sometimes  catch  a  thief."  There  is  a  true  B|K)rtsmanUkc  fed' 
ing  in  the  reply :  he  was  im]H;Iled  by  the  same  propensity  which  drives  Icti 
adventurous  natures  to  catch  a  hare.  The  more  timid  members  of  eocietj  si|H 
to  have  felt  towards  these  wild  slips,  as  the  staid  seniors  of  a  village  feel  towim 
the  young  scape-graces  who  occasionnlly  play  truant  from  ficld-labour  to  hunt 
the  wolf.  But  wolf-hunting  is  not  so  ftcductive  as  man-hunting.  AVIien  fairly 
flcahcd  in  the  latter  pursuit  onr  Cockney  sportsmen  rarely  confined  themseivrt 
to  the  pursuit  of  thieves:  they  generally  found  or  fancied  that  hunting  the  booest 
men  was  the  better  fun  of  the  two.  But  of  this  irregularity  the  citizeos  judged 
as  harshly  as  a  staunch  game-prc»cr\'er  would  of  the  friend  who  shot  his  WKk 
pheattants  instead  of  conKning  himself  to  Che  cocks.  The  'Annual  Register'  bean 
record  to  the  untimely  death  of  more  than  one  soldier  who  had  been  engaged 
to  guard  (it  may  be)  the  Bath  mail,  and  was  caught  rubbing  the  Olouoeeto 
mail. 

To  pursue  our  hunting  metaphor,  the  citizens  would  at  times  rise  en  mam 
and  have  their  "tinchell,"  and  their  grand  battues.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  ths 
manner  in  which  a  London  mob  would  at  times  take  the  law  into  its  own  hanJi 
(we  tjuolc  fnim  the  Annnal  Register): — "  1760,  April  13.  A  quarrel  happeaoj 
in  Stepney  Fields  between  some  English  and  Portuguese  sailors,  in  which  three 
of  the  formcrwere  killed. — 15th.  Thin  evening,  as  an  English  sailor  was  walking 
in  Mill  Yanl,  Whitcchapcl,  he  w.ia  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  Portuguese  sailor, 
and  instantly  died.  The  murdci'er  was  pursued  to  Rag  Fair,  where  the  nob 
nailed  him  by  his  ear  to  the  wall ;  some  lime  after  he  broke  from  thence  with 
the  losa  of  a  part  of  it,  and  ran  ;  but  tlic  mob  were  so  incensed,  that  tbey  fullowcd, 
cut  and  woundt'd  him  with  knives,  till  at  last  he  eitlier  fell  or  threw  himself  iolos 
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puddle  of  waU'r,  where  he  died."  Sometimes  the  mob,  when  fairly  cnlert^d  inta 
'  the  spirit  of  the  game,  did  not  hold  their  hands  aflcr  the  puaishment  of  the 
oritrinnl  offender: — "  1763,  June  4.  The  people  crowding  through  the  postern 
on  Tower  Hill  to  «ee  the  fire-works  [Ehm  fuyncuji,  Potlhume,  J'ost/mme,  anni 
iabuntur  ! — it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  some  of  our  young;er  readers  that  the 
4th  of  June  was  the  birth-day  of  George  III.],  the  rails  surrounding  a  well 
thirty  feet  deep  gave  way,  anJ  it  was  fiUed  with  the  bodies  of  thotie  falling  in. 
Six  were  taken  up  dead«  fourteen  or  fifteen  so  mangled  as  scarcely  to  le  able  to 
live;  among  them  women  with  child.  During  the  eonuteniajion  occasioned  hy 
the  accident  a  Bailor  had  his  pocket  picked  by  a  Jew,  who,  afler  undergoing  the 
usual  discipline  of  ducking,  hopped  out  of  the  water,  pretending  to  have  his  leg 
broke,  and  was  carried  off  by  some  of  his  brethren.  But  the  sailors,  diaeovering 
the  trick,  and  considering  it  as  a  cheat,  pursued  him  to  Duke's  Flucc,  where,  at 
first,  they  were  beaten  off*  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  presently  returning  with  a 
fresh  reinforcement,  they  attarked  the  place,  entered  three  houses,  threw  every- 
thing out  of  the  windows,  broke  the  glasses,  tore  the  beds,  and  ripjjcd  up  the 
wainscot,  leaving  the  houses  in  the  most  ruinous  oonditioD'  With  the  furniture, 
three  children  sick  of  the  small-pox  were  thrown  out  of  the  window."  This 
habit  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  handd  produced  its  natural  effects.  Within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  mob  would  tolerate  no  authority  but  its  own  :  it  punished  the 
dishoneiit,  and  it  punished  the  officers  of  the  law  for  attempting  to  interfere  with 
them:  a  glorious  despot  is  King  Mol) — stal  pro  rationt^  ttJuntas :  —  '*  I/G3, 
March  15.  Lord  Warkworth,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
iin  member  for  Westminster.  The  guard,  placed  over  a  large  quantity  of 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace,  getting  drunk,  stove  the 
casks,  and  in  the  struggle  to  get  at  them  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  a  party  of 
sailors  and  some  Irish  chairmen ;  when  the  former  getting  the  better,  drove  the 
others  from  the  lietd,  and  destroyed  all  the  chairs  they  could  meet  with,  except 
one  having  on  it  these  words — '  This  belongs  to  English  chairmen.'  The  dis- 
turbaxires  were  renewed  on  the  17th,  when  a  party  of  guards  was  obliged  to 
interfere. — 20th.  Search  being  made  [there  was  no  undue  precipitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law]  hy  the  pcace-ufllecni  at  the  houses  of  ill-fame 
about  Tower  Hill,  several  women  of  the  town  and  some  sailors  were  taken,  and 
next  morning  carried  before  the  justices  for  examination ;  but  intelligence  being 
given  to  their  shipmates,  a  large  body  of  them  assembled,  and  threatened  the 
justices  if  they  should  proceed  to  commitment.  The  justices  applied  for  a  guard 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  the  Tower,  and  a  few  musqucteers  being  sent,  they 
were  found  tnsuificient  to  intimidate  the  sailors,  whose  numbers  increasing,  a 
second  and  third  reinforcement  were  demanded ;  and  an  engagement  would  cer* 
tainly  have  ensued,  but  for  the  address  of  a  sea-ofBcer,  who  by  fair  words  called 
off  two-thirds  of  the  sailors,  just  as  the  word  w^  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon 
them.  .  .  .  The  justices  proceeded  to  business,  and  made  out  the  mittimus  of 
eight  of  the  street-walkers  (they  do  not  seem  to  have  dared  to  meddle  with  the 
sailors] ;  but  in  the  aiternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  they  were  going  to  Bridewell, 
under  a  guard  of  a  scrjeant  and  twelve  met     they  were  rescued  in  Chiswell 
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Street  by  a  fresh  party  of  sailors,  who  carried  them  off  in  triumph,  after  one  ows 
had  boon  shot  in  the  groiD." 

Amid  those  lawless  secnes  c^rcw  up  a  class  of  men  whose  profeuiun  it  was,  in 
ihe  refined  language  of  the  eseroes  of  PoriB,  "d*fXploiter  i»g  jiomtiofu  »aeidei. 
The  courts  of  law  could  not  jwrform  their  fiinctioiis  without  some  one  to  like 
upon  him  tfac  laborious  task  of  public  prosecutor ;  and  the  law  of  England  had. 
and  fttill  has,  omitted  to  make  provision  for  such  n  functionary-  His  place  wu 
supplied  by  amateurs,  who,  if  they  did  not  don  the  wig  and  gown,  and  mako 
speeches  to  the  judge  and  jury,  got  the  malefartor  apprehended,  ferreted  oit 
witUL'sses  against  him.  and  sometimes  (the  more  impudent  among  them)  toolc  the 
management  of  the  trial  out  of  the  hands  both  of  the  judges  and  eounsc-l  learaeil 
in  the  law.  Again,  people  who  found  that  the  officcn  of  justice  could  not  protect 
their  property,  were  often  glad  to  compound  with  the  thieves  who  had  got  it  into 
their  posacasioD,  and  sacrifice  a  part  to  escape  losing  all.  The  self-appointeii 
public  prosecutors  witc  ready  to  lend  thoir  assistance  to  forward  such  ncfu- 
tiations.  The  trade  was  originally  set  up  by  undorstnippeni  of  the  law  ;  but  the 
man  who  carried  it  to  ita  highest  perfection  was  a  non-profeasional  gcutlcmui, 
whose  name  has  been  identified  with  it,  and  will  carry  its  memory  down  to  pos- 
terity. The  Pcachiim  of  fiay  and  the  Jonathan  Wild  of  Fielding  please,  the 
ono  by  its  delicate  finish,  the  other  by  its  strong  breadth  of  effect — both  by  their 
bold  RHtire.  But  neither  uf  them  are  so  startling  as  their  robust  origina],  as  he 
stands  portrayed  in  the  invective  against  him  (published  in  1718.  by  bis  rival  is 
trade.  Charles  Ilitchin,  the  City  Marshal),  entitled,  '  The  Regulator,  or  a  Disco- 
very of  Thieves,  Thief- takers,'  Su;..  or  the  unbiushing  disclosurea  made  by  "the 
bucklo-makcr"  (so  called  from  his  original  profcsbiun)  himself  in  his  '  New  Ac- 
count/ which  he  published  by  way  of  reply.  Jonathan  was  bred  in  Birminghain, 
and  was  unquestionably  the  most  s]ilendid,  the  most  finished  specimen  of  bmn 
that  has  been  issued  from  its  mint.  The  extensive  ramifications  of  his  projects 
excite  regp'et  that  so  much  ingenuity  should  have  been  squandered  upon  sach 
objects.  His  coolness  and  effrontery  in  frequenting  and  laktng  part  in  the  pro< 
eoedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  long  after  lie  knew  that  his  nefarious  practieos  vers 
known  rather  than  suspected,  and  his  insolence  towards  bench,  bar.  and  witneaea, 
although  coarse  and  vulgar,  almost  rises  by  its  daring  self-reliance  to  the  nmk 
of  moral  courage.  Our  space  la  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  dilating  upon  bis 
exploits,  even  though  they  were  sufficiently  to  our  taste  to  tempt  ua.  They  who 
arc  fond  of  such  themes  may  seek  them  in  the  congenial  pages  of  the  'Newgate 
Calendar' — or  anywhere  but  in  the  three  volumes  of  a  flash  romance.  Ooe 
good  service  Jonathan  did :  he  concentrated  in  his  own  person  an  intensity  of 
hatred  fruiii  both  the  honest  and  dishonest  portions  of  society,  which  carried  to 
the  highi-st  ])itch  the  natural  repugnance  entertained  to  the  trade  of  keeping 
thieves  as  a  giaiier  keeps  cattle,  and  every  now  and  then  selecting  ooo  fat  enough 
in  crime  to  make  him  worth  selling  to  the  slaughter-house.  The  mean  |)etty- 
larceny  character  of  Jonathan's  BUcccssors  in  trade — the  M'Donalds,  Beirics. 
Salmons,  and  Gahagana  (each  of  the  three  kingdoms  seems  to  have  contributed 
its  quota  to  this  prccioua  ragmvuCt  roll)— rendered  it  contemptible  as  it  wai  di*- 
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guiting ;  and  nvthinf^  E^uilty  can  maintain  its  gruund  against  coiitempt.  In 
reading  the  narrativo  of  Jonathan  Wild  it  is  th«  miui  and  kls  crimes  who 
excite  repugnance;  in  reading  the  disclosurL-B  on  the  trml  of  the  other  four, 
wc  are  rcvuU(.-d  by  a  society,  so  callous  and  so  holiiU-ss  aa  to  crouch  for 
shelter  behind  laws  which,  by  hanging  boys  for  stealing  to  the  value  of 
eleven  pence,  maintaining  no  organised  imlire,  and  offering  a  high  price 
for  the  conviction  of  every  thief,  bribed  men  to  make  the  criuiinaU  they 
betrayed. 

Between  Jonathan  Wild  on  the  one  hand,  however,  and  "  flying  highwaymen" 
on  the  other,  society  at  last  liccamc  thoroughly  roused  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  fur  the  sake  of  its  own  comfort.  England  has  been  called  the  land 
fur  quacks  to  thrive  in ;  and  its  conduct  under  this  fever-fit  of  terrified  activity 
justified  its  reputation.  Like  all  devotees  of  tjuacks,  it  fixed  itji  hope  and  trust 
upon  a  universal  medicine — tlie  panacea  of  the  moment.  I'hc  gallows  vaa  the 
only  cure  for  crime  in  which  men  liaJ  faith,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  I^y 
Bountiful  they  proceeded  to  administer  it  right  and  Icfl — by  no  means  in 
homceopaChic  doses — without  discrimination  of  age,  sex,  or  rank.  From  Lord 
Ferrera  to  the  unlettered  cinder-sifter  begot  in  sin  and  nursed  in  filth  and 
crime;  from  the  madman  to  the  idiot;  firora  the  dotard  of  seventy  to  the  boy 
of  finecn  ;  the  hempen  noose  was  the  only  anodyne  applied  to  cuie  this  disea»o 
of  duihoneaty.  It  was  in  thettc  days  that  Burke  found  the  legislative  sage,  in  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  busily  devising  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make 
the  stealing  of  three  turnips  from  a  field  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  in 
that  age  the  Scotch  judge  flourished,  who,  having  fallen  asleep  during  the  deli  very 
of  a  proBy  speech  about  the  right  of  property  in  a  meadow,  and  being  jogged 
by  one  of  his  brethren  to  deliver  his  judgment,  mechanically  muttered,  before  he 
was  right  awake,  "  Hang  him !''  It  was  gallows — gallows — notliing  but  gallows: 
except  in  the  case  of  a  lady  convicted  of  petty  treason,  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
be  burned.  The  gallows  was  to  the  judge  and  penal  legislator  what  a  "  blue- 
grace''  was  to  the  pageant  poet  in  Fletcher's  '  Valentinian* — their  one  idea  and 
whole  stock  in  trade.  Never  had  the  capabilities  of  the  gallowR  for  the  reprcsaioa 
of  crime  a  fairer  trial ;  its  admirers  had  their  full  swing — or  rather  the  class 
U}>on  which  they  exijeriuicntcd  had. 

Not  contented  with  thu  long-drawn  procession  to  Tyburn,  thoy  paraded  the 
g;rialy  apjjnratus  of  death  through  almost  every  quarter  of  Lundon.  There  is 
scarcely  a  street  (of  the  streets  then  in  existence)  in  which  it  has  not  at  one  time 
or  another  ]ilantcd  its  bhit-k  foot.  Men  did  nut  need  to  make  holiday  to  go 
abroad  to  see  it.  fur  it  was  "  brought  home  to  thrir  businesses  and  bosoms."  In 
,  1768  John  Power  was  hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  fn  IZM  James  White  and 
his  brother  were  executed  at  Kcnnington  Common.  In  17G0  Patrick  M'Carty 
was  executed  "  at  the  foot  of  Bow  Street,  Covcnt  Garden.'  Not  long  after  Theo- 
dore GardcUc,  for  the  murder  of  his  landlady,  was  executed  in  the  Haymarkct, 
opposite  the  end  of  Panton  Street.  Williamson,  in  1767,  was  hanged  at  the  end 
of  ChiswcU  Street ;  and  another  criminal  was  about  the  same  time  executed  in  Old 
Street-  The  dreary  list  might  be  lengthened  out  through  "  all  kinds  of  streets," 
but  these  specimens  will  suffice. 
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Nor  vcre  the  patrons  of  the  gallowu  satiaGed  with  these  transient  ilispiaji; 
they  wished  mure  lastinfr  mcniorialB  ol'  its  efficacy,  and  with  that  iDtcnt  made 
its  victims  their  own  monuracntB.  London  secnu  to  have  been  aa  thick-u-t  wttli 
these  tro]ihie8  at  one  lime  uh  WostminBter  Abbey  ia  with  royal  tombs.  They  vert 
erected  on  every  battle-fiehl  hetween  the  men  of  Thiefdum  and  the  mm  indw- 
trial,  on  the  sainu  princijile  that  the  Greeks  erected  a  monument  on  MarathoB. 
There  arc  many  now  alire  who  yet  remember  the  bodies  of  the  pirates  op{wule 
Blackwall  wavering  in  the  wind,  "  a  gibbet's  iasBcl** — one  of  the  first  sighti  thil 
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wootto  (inset  the  stnin^er  approaching  London  from  Uw  Mft.  About  tlio  mtdillfl 
of  last  rontuvy  fciniiliir  objmrUi  met  the  gazo  of  the  trBvoIlor,  by  what«vor  nwte 
be  entered  tho  nictropolia.  "Alt  the  jj'bUita  in  the  Edaeware  ItoaA"  wiT«  M 
extract  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day  in  the  'Annual  Register,'  for  I7ti3,  "*» 
which  man^  iiinlofaclors  were  hung  in  cbains,  wore  cut  down  hy  ]»e™on)i  unknowQ." 
Tho  "all"  and  tlie  "many"  of  thiy  cool  matt«r-of-fact  announcement  coajuit 
np  tbo  image  of  a  lout;  avenue  planted  with  "  gallows-trocs,"  instead  of  elan  or 
pnplars — an  ait*(embl;i<.'e  of  pcnJant  criminals,  not  exactly  *'  thick  as  leares  tlwt 
■irew  the  brook  in  Vallombrosa/*  hut  frequent  as  those  whow  feet  tickling' Sjinchoi 
nose  when  be  essayed  to  sleep  in  tho  cork  forest,  drove  bira  from  tree  to  tree  in 
search  of  an  empty  hon^h.  Frequent  mention  \n  ma<le  in  the  book*,  mafsaaiei. 
and  newspapers  of  that  period  of  the  bodies  of  malefactors  conveyed  after  ene* 
cution  to  Blackheath,  Fiuchley,  and  Kennington  Commons,  or  HouiuIdw  HvtL 
fni  tho  purpo«)  of  being  there  permanently  BUJirpencled.      In  those  days  the  tf- 
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proach  lo  Louclon  on  hII  sides  aeems  to  have  lain  through  terriedt  61e8  of  gibbotK. 
growing  clotwr  and  more  thronged  a*  the  distanv^  from  the  city  dimitmlied^  till 
they  and  their  occupants  arranged  therfSselves  iu  rovs  of  ghastly  and  griQaing 
sentinels  along  both  sides  of  the  principal  avenues.  And,  by  way  of  a  high 
trmple  of  the  gaUowa— is  a  central  jiotnt  towards  which  all  these  ranges  might 
be  supposed  U>  converge— like  the  temple  at  Luxor  amid  its  avenues  of  s])hinxe9 
rather  like  the  blood-sLaincd  shrine  of  Mexitii  in  the  centre  of  the  cupilal 
f  Montezuma — stood  Temple  Bar  with  its  range  of  grinning  ekulla,  beneath 
which,  when  the  gory  heads  were  first  stuck  up,  Horace  Walpole  saw  the 
industrious  idle  of  the  city  lounging  with'anplc  store  of  spy-glasses,  through 
which  passengers  were  allowed  to  peep  at  them  ••  for  the  small  charge  of  one 
halfpenny." 

Talk  of  the  "  City  of  the  Plague!"     It  is  as  nothing  in  point  of  horror  when 
compared  wllh^TiiK  Citt  of  the  Gallows. 

This  contest,  like  all  others,  in  which  habits  are  attempted  to  be  extirpated  by 
force  and  fear  alone,  only  served  to  exasperate  both  parties  The  vicious  portion 
of  society  became  more  desperate  and  ferocious,  and  the  honest  burghers  became 
more  apprehensive  and  thirsty  fur  the  blood  of  criminals:  tha  thoughtless  looked 
on  as  the  fretiuenl  victims  were  hurried  to  the  gallows,  and  in  the  words  of  Casca, 
"clapped  him  and  hissed  him  according  as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as 
they  Dsed  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre.''  In  the  case  of  U  illiamson,  a  jour- 
neyman shoemaker,  who  had  murdered  his  wife  by  starving  her  to  death,  wc  ore 
lold— "The  gallows  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  Moorfields,  fronting  Chiswell 
StTecL  •  •  There  were  at  least  80,000  persons,  of  whom  a  great  number 
were  women.  •  •  The  populace  thought  hanging  too  mild  for  so  heinous  a 
crime.  [Perhaps  they  remembered  that  had  the  wife  been  the  guilty  party  she 
Would  have  been  burned,  and  thought  it  unfair  to  make  a  diflference.J  lie 
seemed  appr  henaive  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  and  hastened  the  executioner  to 
perform  his  olHcc."  And  in  liku  manner  a  few  iiionthti  later  in  the  same  year: — 
H*'  The  crowd  that  waited  in  the  Session  House  Vard  during  the  trial  testified 
^their  joy  hy  a  shout  when  Mrs.  Brownrigg  was  convictt^d;  and  such  was  the  in- 
dignation they  fett  at  the  horrid,  deliberate,  and  persevering  cruelties  of  which 
tthe  had  been  guilty,  that  those  who  were  near  the  ordinary's  coach  when  she  was 
carritd  to  execution,  cried  out,  they  hoped  he  would  pray  for  her  damnation, 
for  such  a  fiend  ought  not  to  be  saved."  On  the  nlhcr  hand,  when  not  satisfied 
of  the  guilt  of  the  convict,  or  when  the  severity  of  the  punishment  appeared 
disproportionate  to  the  crime,  the  s^mpathiL's  of  the  crowd  excited  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  law  itself  and  its  ministers.  It  was  customary  among  persons 
ordered  fer  execution  to  proceed  to  Tyburn  with  a  white  cockade  in  their  bats 
by  way  of  declaration  that  they  died  innocent.  The  high  eulogium  pronounced 
Ujwn  Mr.  Jansen  for  enforcing  the  performance  of  executions  at  Tyburn  without 
Vthe  aid  of  the  military,  shows  that  it  was  considered  a  service  of  some  danger. 
There  is  something  wild  and  fantastic  in  the  affertionato  interest  the  rabble 
evinced  at  times  fur  individuals  who  underwent  the  last]ieiiaUy  of  the  law,  and  it 
bad  a  most  bruin-like  method  of  giving  vent  to  its  indignation  against  those  who 
brought  thcra  lo  the  gibbet.     We  Icam  from  the  Annual  Register,  that  m  May, 
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j764—"  The  criminal  condemned  for  returning  from  transportation  at  the  hossImu 
and  afterwardg  executed,  addressed  himself  to  the  populace,  at  Tyburn,  and  toll 
them  he  could  wish  they  would  carry  his  body  and  lay  it  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Par 
ker,  a  butcher,  in  the  Minorics,  who  it  BcemB  was  the  principal  evidence  againi 
him ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  the  mob  behaved  so  riotously  before  tk 
man's  house  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  disperse  them."  Less  than  a  year  previoa 
to  the  occurrence  of  this  incident,  we  learn  from  the  same  work  that — "Assocb 
as  the  execution  of  several  criminals  condemned  at  last  sessions  of  the  Old  Baile; 
was  over  at  Tyburn,  the  body  of  Cornelius  Sanders,  executed  for  stealing  shoo 
50/.  out  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wtute,  in  Lamb  Street,  S|>italfields,  was  carrie 
and  laid  before  her  door ;  where  great  numbers  of  people  assembling,  the 
at  last  grew  so  outrageous,  that  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  for  to  sto] 
their  proceedings :  notwithstanding  which,  they  forced  open  the  door,  fetcha 
out  all  the  salmon  tubs,  most  of  the  household  furniture,  piled  them  on  i 
heap  and  set  fire  to  them ;  and  to  prevent  the  guards  from  extinguishing  th 
flames,  pelted  them  off  with  stones,  and  would  not  disperse  till  the  whole  wt 
consumed." 

This  was  no  school  of  morality,  but  only  the  "  finishing  school "  of  Tom  NercM 
for  whose  career  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hogarth.  There  was  greater  calloui 
ness  to  suffering  then  than  there  is  now.  We  hear  still  of  children  hired  out  ti 
beggars,  to  enable  them  to  excite  compassion;  and  the  exposure  of  these  pooi 
worms  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is  bad  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  tbi 
allegation  that  they  are  sometimes  pinched  to  make  them  cry ;  but  we  do  w» 
hear  of  such  enormities  as  this: — "  1761,  April  6.  The  court  at  Hicks'sHsI 
lately  committed  Anne  Martin,  alias  Chapney,  to  Newgate,  where  she  is  to  b< 
imprisoned  two  years,  pursuant  to  her  sentence :  she  is  accused  of  putting  ool 
the  eyes  of  children,  with  whom  she  went  a-begging  about  the  country.""  Hoi 
little  the  liberal  adminiatration  of  gallows  contributed  to  frighten  men  from  the 
ways  of  crime  may  be  learned  from  brief  notices  like  the  following — so  brief 
indeed,  that  one  is  tempted  to  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  the  penny-a-liners  oi 
those  days.  What  would  not  one  of  those  artists  now  make  of  such  a  fact  to  spin 
aparagraph  from? — "  1763,  August  24.  Since  the  middle  of  July  near  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  have  been  committed  to  New  Prison  and  Clerkenwell  /w 
robberies  and  other  capita/  offences."  The  reckless  wretches  seem  almost  to  hare 
crowded  in.  crying,  "  You  cannot  hang  ns  all."  It  was  like  the  contest  of  savage 
Indians,  trying  which  can  inflict  or  bear  most  pain.  It  was  playing  on  a  gre»t 
scale  the  pedagogue's  game  of  hardening  and  stupefying  a  boy  by  exccssiTe 
punishments.  There  was  no  moral  sense  awakened  by  the  contest :  it  was  s 
mere  mechanical  reciprocation  of  violence  and  butchery.  Even  the  imagination 
was  left  dormant :  the  dogs  which  lap  blood  from  the  shambles  are  as  much 
instructed  and  edified  as  were  the  gazers  with  lack-lustre  eye  on  the  throttling 
of  so  many  human  beings.  The  superstitious  thrill  felt  even  by  the  rudest  was 
not  awakened  :  there  were  no  ghosts  at  Tyburn  or  in  Newgate.  Indeed,  in  the 
article  of  ghosts,  London  is  remarkably  poor.  Their  real  character  was  so  little 
felt,  that  when  one  appeared  in  Cock  Lane  the  people,  so  far  from  being  scared, 
flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the   capital   to  Tisit  it,    aa  they  now  repair  to  the 
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Miwoiiri  leviathan.  Even  Horaoe  Walpole  ronfcases  (hat  he  visited  Fanny 
wilh  a  party  of  ladiea  and  gentlcmt^n.  and  found  the  lane  so  crowded  thai  it  was 
difliL-uU  to  get  into  the  house.  Burnworth  did  indeed  threaten  one  of  his 
lccejj«ns,  a  short  time  before  his  execution,  that  "  if  he  did  not  »cc  him  buried  in 
a  decent  manner,  he  would  meet  him  after  death  in  a  dark  entrj  and  pull  his 
Dose."  But  the  man  was  so  little  alarmed  that  ho  allowed  the  body  to  be  hung' 
in  chains  without  remonttrancc.  From  all  our  reading  we  can  only  recall  one 
exFcuiiun  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  circuni stances  of  which  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  ima|*'inatiTe : — "  1763,  August  19.  About  twelve  at  noon  the 
skv  for  sereral  miles  round  London  was  overcast  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
darkness  exceeded  that  of  the  great  ccltpBc  in  1748,  greatly  resembling  that 
which  preceded  the  last  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  This  darkness  was  occa- 
■ionod  by  a  black  sulphureous  cloud  which  arose  in  the  N.W. ;  and,  attended 
with  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  lightning,  drove  furiously  over  London,  and  t}ien  di»> 
charged  itself  chiefly  on  the  county  of  Kent,  where  in  rapidity  and  fierceness  the 
Btorm  resembled  a  tornado,  so  as  to  kill  fowl  and  even  sheep,  and  in  near  twenty 

parishes  destroying  all  hope  of  crop  to  the  amount  of  near  50,000/. This 

«torm  made  nnrh  un  imjinttsion  on  the  ignorant  populace  assembied  to  see  a 
criminal  executed  un  Kennington  Common,  that  the  Sherifl'  was  obliged  to  ajiply 
to  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  military  force  to  prevent  a  rescue  ;  and  it  vraa 
near  eight  in  the  evening  before  he  fiufiered." 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  wise  men  of  the  ago  were  resolved  lo  narrow  the  range 
of  crime  by  the  gallows;  and  got  angry  with  the  criminals  who  would  not  be 
reclaimed  by  the  gallows,  and  out  of  sheer  spite  hanged  them  for  their  obstinacy. 
The  number  of  persons  executed  at  one  lime  went  on  increasing,  till  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  machinery  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work  of 
the  hauji^an ;  and  the  "new  drop  "  was  hailed  as  an  inrcntion  in  the  manufacture 
of  morality  quite  as  great  and  important  as  that  of  Arkwright  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  Judges  who  hail  pt»n;d  upon  the  laws,  and  as  counsel  twisted  and 
turned  them,  and  looked  at  them  on  all  sides,  and  tried  experimentally  how  far 
they  would  go.  until  the  law  had  entered  into  their  souls  and  become  a  part  of 
their  being,  rouM  not  conceive  that  the  law  could  fail,  It  was  not  the  law's  fault. 
thpy  averred,  hut  the  inaufhcicnt  execution  of  the  law.  A  sailor  was  once  asked 
what  he  would  wish  for  if  he  could  have  every  thing  he  wished  f  "  All  the  "baccy 
in  the  world,"  said  Jack.  "  And  what  next?"  "  All  the  rum  in  the  world." 
"  And  what  next?"  After  long  thought — "  A  little  more  "baccy."  So  with  the 
sagc's  of  the  law.  Having  got  all  the  gallows  they  were  likelv  to  get,  they  wished 
for  the  pdlory,  and  then  for  "  a  little  more  gallows."  So  they  went  on  bending 
the  broad  back  of  their  favourite  instrument  with  greater  and  greater  burdens, 
until,  having  tried  it  with  so  many  as  twenty  men  at  a  time,  it  fairly  broke  down 
beneath  the  weight.  To  speak  without  metaphor,  the  blood  even  of  that  callous 
public  curdled  at  such  a  spectacle  ;  and  the  practice  of  hanging  began  tu  abate 
through  pure  despair  of  achieving  any  thing  by  it.  Men  had  not  discovered  any 
better  way  of  attaining  their  object ;  but  they  were  «o  disgusted  with  this  that 
they  resolved,  ecutf  tjii'il  coutf,  to  use  it  less  Uberally  in  future. 

And  yet  since  that  time  the  increasing  evil  which  the  gallows  in  vain  atmve   i 
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item  haa  been  rapidly  abating.     Whoever  ha«  marfcoJ  the  clearing  away  of  one 
of  thoefc  protracted  raiti-storms  whicli,  stretcliing  ihroagh  entire  days,  Menu  tr> 
gather  strength  from  its  continuance,  haa  seen  sumtthing  analogous  totbe  pntem 
by  which  this  ha]ipy  change  hns  been  efl'ected.     In  the  case  of  the  rain  gtora 
the  moist  clouds  overhead  assume  a  cold  grey,  livid  complexion,  more  uocain- 
fort^hlc  to  look  at  than  they  have  prcviouaty  worn.     TIum  cimnge,  howetxr,  ii 
occasioned  by  the  vapours  ovrrlinad  becoming  lees  dense,  and  allowing  a  tinge  o( 
the  blue  sky  beyond  to  mingle  with  the  colour  nf  the  rain-clouds,     lo  this,  ub 
evervthing,  the  first  stage  of  transition,  even  from  bad  to  Iwttcr.  is  uncouth  tad 
unpleasant.     So  with  the  lawlessness  of  London.     About  the  time  that  the  dose 
of  the  last   war   undertaken   by  George  II.  threw  loose  upon  the  metropidis 
numbers  of  idle  sailors  and  soldiers,  and,  worse  than  either,  those  lawless  men 
whom  government,    by  profusely  issuing  letters  of  marque,  had  encouraged  to 
embark  in  a  career  of  licensed  piracy,  amid  the  mercenary  holdoeas  and  ferocity 
of  bands  nf  maraiidrrii,  tbr  crim])«i  uf  the  East  Inilia  Company,  at  that  tine 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  its  colossal  empire,  began  to  ply  their  trad* 
on  a  larger  scale.     Among  the  atrocities  at  that  time  too  rife  in   the  Great 
Babylon,  none  arc  more  shocking  than  some  of  the  details  which  transpired  uf 
the  interior  of  the  dens  of  these  kidnappers.     The  giddy,  di^ipated,  and  licen- 
tious— young  men  who  had  squandered  everything  and  had  no  friends,  or  whose 
friends  had  cast  them  off — were  entrapped   into  engagements  while  under  the 
influence  of  li(|uor  ;  and  then,  as  their  adherence  to  their  bargain  if  left  at  Ubertj 
wlien  they  returned  to  their  senses  was  rather  problematical,  abut  up  in  receiving- 
houses  till  opportunities  oiTered  of  shipping  tlicm.     The  officers  of  justice  were 
iott  few  in  number,  and  too  deficient  iu  organization,  to  hunt  outuiftawful  transac- 
tions: as  FalstafiT  said  of  Worcester  and  rebellion,  if  they  lay  in  their  way  they  found 
them.     And  the  out-ofthc  way  recesses  and  old-fashioned  buildings  in  the  oU, 
half-descrtcd  parts  of  the  town  afforded  opportunities  fur  internal  fortifjcatJon. 
I'hc  spunging- houses,  private  mad-houses,  and  other  tolerated  nuisances  of  the 
time,  presented  models   and    specious    pretexts.     On  one  occasion   we  read  ofa 
liwm  falling  dead  from  a  house  in  Chancery  Lane  at  the  feet  of  some  passengen^ 
ond  a  search  being  instituted,  a  crimping-housc  of  the  East  India  Company's  re- 
cruiting agents  is  discovered,  in  which  a  number  of  men  are  detained  agatntt 
their  will— the  deceased  having  been  one  of  them,  aad  having  lost  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  escape   by   the  skylights.      On  another  occasion  the  recurrence  of 
funerals,  performed  under  chmd  of  night,  with  maimed  riles,  and  without  any  entiy 
being  made  in  the  register,  attracted  the  notice  of  some  persons  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Bride's  church-yard.    On  an  inquiry  being  instituted  into  diF 
notnrc  of  these  clandestine  burials,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ixxlics  had  come  frara 
a  receiving- house  of  recruits  for  the  Kast  India  Company's  service  i  and  o«i  thai 
house  being  broken  open  by  order  of  the  authorities,  a  dead  body,  which  they  had  not 
yet  got  smuggled  out,  was  found  in  one  of  the  upper  apartments  in  an  advaoccd 
itage  of  decomposition.    These  things  were  evils  of  thcmselvvs — aggravalioos  of 
surrounding  horrors;  but  they  were  indications  of  living  and  stirringcm^ilo^mcDt 
whirh  wuuld  attract  and   turn  to  account  the  tlicws  and  linewr.  aye,  and  tJie 
brains  of  many  who,  if  left  to  lounge  idly  at  homo,  would  have  added  to  the  num- 
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bcr  of  pests  of  society.  At  the  same  time  (he  impetus  given  to  industry  in-the 
roanofacturin^  districts  dimiuisbed  the  numbers  of  lho«c  vtho,  driven  by  dcalitu- 
tton  to  dishonesty,  had  Bucked  to  Lutidon  as  to  an  asylum.  London  was  then 
almoet  the  only  town  in  the  einjjire  lurge  enough  to  allow  them  to  hide  their 
heads  in  it  with  security.     Thither  they  all  betuok  themselves  when  hard  pressed, 

PBS  foxes  to  their  mot>t  dithcult  cover.  The  most  dexterous  and  daring  criminals, 
wherever  bred,  g^'avitaled  by  a  natural  attraction  towards  Loudon  as  the  centre 
of  their  system.  It  was  their  metropolis  too.  This  supply  was  materially 
diminished  at  the  same  time  that  the  romantic  and  attractive  field  of  adventure 
in  the  East  was  thrown  open  to  the  young,  hot,  restless  bloods  of  the  metropulis. 

tThe  ranks  of  the  moat  dangerous  portion  of  the  "  classes  dangereuscs '* — those  not 
"to  the  manner  born,"  but  who  in  their  fall  from  purer  regions  had  brought 
with  them  the  intelligence  of  their  earlier  associates  to  render  more  malignant 
and  powerful  the  propensities  evolved  by  dciititution  and  crime  —  were  materially 
thinned. 

Other  iunucncca  were  working  too  in  the  bosoms  of  those  destitute  classes  in 
whom  hereditary  want  hod  created  a  listless  apathy — a  want  of  sutTicient  x'itality 
to  apprehend  the  li^ssons  of  good — the  most  discouraging  subjects  for  the  opera* 
tions  of  philanthropy.     The  first  moving  of  the  spirit  amongst  those  dry  bones 
was  grotesque  enough.     Lackington,  who  began  himself  by  bciug  a  Methodist, 
and  who  sought  repose  in  his  latter  days  by  subsiding  into  his  original  faith,  has 
I      left  some  highly-coloured,  but  not  untrue,  pictures  of  the  earlier  operations  of 
■  their  doctrines  upon  the  rude  minds  to  whom  the  honour  is  beyond  question 
H  tlieirs  of  having  addressed  words  of  Bym])athy,  truth,  and  eternal  life ; — "  A  few 
I  years  since  I  saw  in  a  field,  not  seven  miles  from  town,  a  man  tossing  up  his 
H  Sible  in  the  air.    This  he  often  repeated,  and  raved  at  a  strange  rate  :  amongst 
B  other  things  (pointing   to  a  building  at  some  distance),  'That  (said  he)  is  the 
H  Devil's  house,  and  it  shall  not  stand  three  days   longer!'     On  the  third  day 
H  after  this,   I  saw  with  surprise  an  account  in  one  of  the  public  papers  of  that 
very  building-  having  been  set  on  fire  and  burnt  to  tlie  ground.   This  maniac  soon 
after  preached  very  of^en  in  Smithfield  and  Moorfields;  but  he  did  not  wholly 
depend  on  the  operations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  as  at  last  he  seldom  began  to  preach 
until  he  was  nearly  drunk,  or  filled  with  another  kind  of  spirit;  and  then  he  was 
■  E  very  powerful  preacher  indeed'     But  the  good  man  happening  several  times 
to  exert  himself  rather  too  much,  had  nearlv  tumbled  out  of  his  portable  pulpit : 
these  accidents  the  mob  unchnrilnblij  ascribed  to  the  liquor  that  ho  had  drunk, 
and  with  mud,  stones,  dead  cats,  &c.,  drove  him  off  every  time  he  came,  until 
at  last  our  preacher  took  his  leave  of  them  with  saying,  that  he  perceived  it  was 
ill  vain  to  attempt  their  convL-rsion.  as   he  saw  that  God  had  given  them  over  to 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts.     But  althou^rh  this  holy  man  descited  them,  yet 
other  8])iritual  knights- errant  were  not  wanting,  so  that  a  little  time  before  the 
heaps  offitones  which  lay  for  years  in  Moorfields  were   removed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  nn  the  spot,  I  have  seen  five  or  six  in  a  day  preaching  their  initiation 
sermons  from  these  elevated  situations,  until  they  could  collect  a  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  pulpits.  ..  You  must  know  many  of  the  lazy  sort  of  the   commu- 
nity set  up  stalls  in  Moorfields  to  buy  and  sell  apples,  old  iron,  &c. :  several 
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increasing' Bale  was  already  in  progress: — "  According  to  the  best  estimation  I 
faavu  been  able  to  make,  I  suppottc  ttiat  muro  than  four  times  the  number  of  books 
arc  sold  now  than  were  twenty  years  ago."  Then  came  Joseph  Lancaster,  and 
after  him  the  many  friends  of  humanity  who  have  exerted  themselves  in  our  day  to 
render  cdueation  and  books  more  useful  and  more  accessible  to  all.  The  literary 
Uiste  vrhii-h  has  in  all  countries  been  the  first  true  civiliser  even  of  the  most 
favoured  classes,  has  been  sinking  and  spreadinj;  through  every  successive  layer 
of  society,  as  a  little  wine  poured  into  a  glass  of  watrr  spreads  downward  in 
^diverging  rosy  ^iobules  until  the  whole  colourless  liquid  is  tinted.  Exercise  of 
Hthe  intellect  and  imagination  tempers  the  minds  of  men  until  they  arc  hard- 
Hencd  against  the  corrosive  influence  of  those  vices  which  arc  most  apt  to  grow 
I     into  habits. 

The  drafting  off  the  vicious,  or  those  who  were  tottering  on  the  verge  of  guilt 

■  — the  awakening  of  a  portion  of  the  torpid  demoralized  class  into  humanity,- — the 
dilTuBion  of  more  wealth  through  all  classes  of  society  by  the  augmented  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry, — and  the  ditTusionuf  literary  tastes  througli  allclassos 
of  society — these  arc  the  means  by  which  the  numbers  of  our  native  savages  hare 
been  and  are  to  be  diminished  and  kept  under.  And  these  too  are  the  means  by 
which  the  industrious  and  virtuous  portion  of  society  are  to  be  rendered  more 
quick-witted  and  prumjtt  in  devising  and  carrying  into  execution  measures  for 
their  own  protection.  This  higher  civilization  was  requisite  before  sosiniplca 
plan  as  the  establishment  of  the  "  New  Police  "  could  be  carried  into  effect ;  an 

■  establishment  calculated,  by  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  to  promote  the 
g*x»d  ofHces  uf  the  higher  intelligence  and  morality  which  has  called  it  into  Wing, 

tThus  are  men  learning  (they  have  still  much  to  learn)  by  the  calm,  passionless 
power  of  benevolent  wisdom,  what  anger  and  brute  force  strove  in  vain  to  effect. 
It  is  the  moral  of  the  old  fable : — the  sun  and  north  wind  trying  which  could  most 
easily  make  a  man  part  from  his  cloak. 
The  Geld  of  observation  thmugh  which  wc  have  led  our  readers  is  a  curious 
one;  and  yet.  but  fur  the  moral  it  is  calculated   to  impress,  we  question  whether 

^it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  visited  it.     Deformity,  moral  or  physical,  is  an 
ingredient  which  ought  to  be  sjjaringly  used  in  fPsthetics.     Wo  tolerate  it  in 
Hogarth,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  the  old  Elizabethan  writers,  less  as  a  feature 
in  the  creations  of  their  imagination  than  as  an  histurical  record — something  that 
enables  u«  to  take  a  peep  at  the  real  men  of  their  time.     With  these  authors, 
their  occasional  use  of  thieves'  gibberish  and  low    vice  was  partly  adopted  for 
_  the    sake   of  enhancing    by   contrast    their   finer    delineations,    partly    it    was    a 
B.smack  of  their  age's  coarseness  which  adhered  to  them.     But  the  best  of  ihciu 
B  always  used  it  sparingly,  and  as  a  subordinate  element  of  their  fictions.     Must  of 

■  our  modem  writers  who  have  made  much  use  of  this  ingredient  have  over-dosed 
us  with  it.  Same  of  them  have  made  their  gallows-birds  their  heroes,  seiluccd 
cither  by  a  shallow,  maudlin,  sentimental  philosophism,  or  by  the  mistaken  notion 

»that  powerful  accurate  delineation  is  the  source  of  imaginative  pleasure.  The 
object  must  be  beautiful  in  itself,  or  no  drawing  can  make  it  so:  the  professional 
thief  remains  a  low,  vulgar,  debased  creature,  trick  him  out  in  what  fantastic 
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XLVIII.— ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE. 

The  Court  of  St.  James's  is  a  phrase  that  lias  been  licani  far  and  wide,  and  has 
carried  fear  into  stout  hearts.  In  Mexifo  and  Peru,  in  Hindustan,  and  possibly 
by  this  lime  even  at  Pckin,  and  in  every  rapital  of  Europe,  it  has  been  known 
as  the  designation  of  a  power  not  to  be  trifled  irith.  A  forci^cr  who  had  formed 
his  notions  of  the  local  habitation  of  this  talismanic  word  from  ita  universal  pre- 
valence and  might,  must  at  all  times  have  been  struck  with  astoniuhinent  on 
seeing  it.  The  dingy  plainneBu  of  the  structure  itsclf^the  auttling-shop  bulging 
*rom  its  front — the  utter  abscntc*  of  architectural  pretensions  in  the  surrounding 
'bouBCS,  and  the  familiar  manner  in  which  thi")'  squeexed  in  upun  it,  were  any- 
'  thing  but  calculated  to  hannoni»c  with  the  high  idea  of  the  residence  of  the 
Icings  of  the  "  kings  of  Inde,"  who  occupied  a  house  of  much  greater  pretensions 
— in  the  cast,  in  Leadcnhall  Street-  If  not  Q\».''i'.y  such  a.  shock  &&  might  bo 
iBupposed  to  be  received  upon  finding  a  monkey -god  enshrined  in  a  sanctuary 
rich  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  effect  on  the  imagination  was  at  least  that  pro- 
duced by  finding  some  very  plain  and  homely  person  the  c-entral  object  of  atten- 
tion to  a  gorgeous  train  of  richly-apparelled  attendants. 
The  phrase  "  Court  of  St.  .TamcsV''  if  not,  etrictly  speaking,  one  of  the  thi'ngi 

tire  owe  to  our  "  glorious  Revolution,"  may  at  lea»t  bo  sajd  to  have  come  in  with 
it.  The  ground  on  whioh  the  palace  stands  was  acquired  by  Henry  VIII.,  who 
erected  thereon  a  "  goodly  palace,"  as  was  mentioned  in  oiir  account  of  St. 
James's  Park  ;  and  "  St.  James's  Manor  House,"  as  it  was  long  called,  has  ever 
•ince  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  palatial  establishment  of  the  Kings  of  England 
But  it  was  not  until  the  burning  of  Wliitchall  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  that 
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it  IxManiR  tho  roynl  rcaiilonci^ — tbc  scene  of  leveo*  niid  drawing- ronma — tlw  re. 
cogiiUe(t  B^-at  of  pi^-ally.  Willi.itn  rcsuled  ino&ily  at  Haiiiptoii  Court,  tUongli  b* 
w.-casii;imlly  lictd  cvuuciU  at  St.  James'sj  and  it  vvns  regnrdinl  as  bis  town  hnoL 
But  Anne  constantly  rcsidoil  there  when  in  towa;  Caroline,  Queen  of  Qcorge  lU 
died  there  J  George  IV.  Mas  horu  there.  "The  Court,"  technically  spcaklBg, 
was  hold  at  St.  James's  during  the  wbulc  reign  of  George  1 1 1,  (it  still  continua 
to  be  held  there),  but  the  domestic  town  residcDco  of  that  monarcli  vss  Buck' 
ingham  House.  St.  James's  is  now  merely  the  jiavilion  containing  the  apart- 
ments used  on  occasions  of  state  solemnity.  The  period  during  which  it  irai  a 
palace  of  Kings — a  palace  to  live  in  as  well  as  to  sec  company  in — iikcludci  only 
the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  the  two  first  Georges.  The  Palace  of  St 
James's — the  Court  of  St.  James's — arc  phrases  which  belong  to  the  Revolution 
era— to  the  time  when,  with  the  exception  of  one  female,  our  sovereigns  were 
foreigners.  It  is  an  age  nut  to  be  despised,  for  it  is  the  age  of  Swift,  Steele. 
Arbuthnot,  and  Addison^f  Hugartli  and  Fielding— of  old  Colley  Ctbbcratul 
of  young  Horace  Walpoic— nnd  of  the  '"charming  I^ady  Mary  Montague,"  AnJ 
though  the  nation  could  not  well  understand  its  sovrreigns^-cither  their  language 
or  their  habits— and  the  sovereigns  were  but  partially  acclimatised,  as  gardenen 
or  introducers  of  a  new  kind  of  farm-stock  would  jihrase  it — they  had  cxcclloit 
stui'dy  qualities  of  their  own — grotesque  enough  to  move  our  laughter,  and  with 
enough  of  moral  power  and  goodness  to  command  oar  respect.  But  wc  most 
first  truce  the  history  of  the  ]>alncc  previous  to  the  days  of  its  greatest  cx- 

The  Hospital  of  St.  James,  founded  for  the  recejition  of  "  fourteen  sisti^^ 
maidens,  that  were  Irprotts.  living  chastely  and  honestly  in  divine  scnicc/ 
although  a  religious  foundation,  seems  to  have  Ixjcn  honestly  acquired  by  Hcoiy 
VI 11-  In  the  year  l.'J3'2  hegavcChatti^ham  and  other  lands  in  Suffolk  ineirhange 
for  the  site  of  the  HuKpital ;  and  when,  having  thus  becume  master  of  the  housr, 
he  turned  the  sisterhood  out  of  doors,  he  had  the  grace  to  settle  pcnsiooa  upoa 
them.  The  architect  of  St.  James's  Manor  House  is  not  kno'^^'n,  but  it  is  nodcr- 
stood  to  have  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  CtomwcU  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Holbein  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  plan,  Ihuugh  this  has  been  doubted 
"  Only  a  jmrt/'  says  Brayley  in  his  '  Londiniana"  (18'2y),  '*of  Henr)''B  building 
now  remains,  and  that  is  in  a  purer  style  of  architecture  than  any  of  the  odicf 
designs  of  Holbein.  In  the  filling  in  of  the  spandrils  of  some  of  the  arches  the 
Florentine  (or  rather  the  Flemish)  manner  is  conspicuous,  particularly  in  tho 
chimney-piece  of  the  Presence  Chamber,  the  ornamented  compartments  over  tlie 
arch  of  which  contain  Tudor  badges  and  Uie  initials  H.  A-  united  by  a  knot: 
from  this  latter  circumstance  wc  may  infer  that  the  palace  was  originally  buill 
for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bolejn." 

This  iissuciation  links  the  palace  of  St.  James's  with  the  culminating  period 
of  Henry's  reputation.  There  was  an  ambition  after  good,  or  the  appearance  of 
it,  that  lent  a  certain  degree  of  ^cUil  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  Hii 
entering  the  lists  of  controversial  theology  with  Luther  bespoke  intellectual  tasir, 
if  not  talent.  His  love  of  stately  and  gorgeous  pageants,  like  the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold,  stimulated  men's  imaginaticiiB.  His  bluff,  bold,  somewhat  homd* 
deporlmentt  so  long  as  his  self-will  had  not  ripened  into  the  terrible,  won  (li> 
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hearts  of  the  commonaUy.  As  yet  he  had  been  a  faithful,  and,  to  all  external 
appearance  at  U-aat,  a  kind  ami  loving  huabanJ.  AnJ  if  auj^ht  were  amiss — if 
some  things  were  donu  which  men  could  have  wished  undunt*,  iind  duties 
neglected  which  ought  to  have  hecn  performed — why  there  stood  Wolscy  at  the 
King'a  elbow,  a  full-blown  scapegoat,  to  carry  all  Ihc  sins  of  his  royal  master, 
cU  as  his  own,  on  his  hro.id  shoulders  away  into  the  wilderness, 
c  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  must  have  startled  people  a  little  at  first ;  but 
then  it  was  set  oiF  by  the  downfftU  of  Wolsey,  and  the  conntcQaoce  which,  from 
that  time,  was  lent  by  the  court  to  the  innovating  spirit  abroad  in  the  nation. 
Queen  Catherine,  a  good,  kind,  pious  lady,  bore  her  wrongs  in  retirement,  and 
the  people,  triumphant  on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  a  hated  minister  and  the 
progress  of  popular  doctrine,  crowded  round  their  monarch  in  the  ripeness  of 
uianly  strength,  witli  his  young  and  beauUrul  wife  ut  his  side,  aiiil  alt  the  splen- 
dour of  his  court  around  him.  AUowanrc  is  always  made  for  the  waywardnessi 
of  kings,  and  here  was  present  popularity  and  a  past  good  character  to  render 
men  yet  more  tolerant.  And  much  magnificence  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the 
past ;  and  the  cold  waves  of  the  world's  furgctfulness  closed  over  the  head  of  n 

I  wronged  woman — but  her  God  did  not  forget  her.  Poor  Anne  Dolcyn,  who 
sinned  through  vanity  and  want  of  thought,  must  have  thought  bitterly  uf  Lhe 
meekness  of  the  queenly  sufferer,  and  her  own  forgetfulness  of  woman's  rightn, 
when  shar[>  sorrow  was  working  out  her  own  regeneration. 
From  1527,  when  Henry  first  act  his  affections  on  Anne  Boloyn.till  1536,  when 
lie  caused  her  head  to  he  chopped  off,  there  was  a  deflection  from  the  right  ]mth 
which  might  cause  uneasiness  to  the  stern  moralist ;  but  though  the  pillars  of 
1  'ig^'t  principle  wore  shaken,  and  a  sense  of  injsecurity  must  have  pervaded  the 
brilliant  dream  of  those  nine  years,  there  was  no  omen  or  portent  to  wani  men  of 
the  eleven  years  of  blood  and  brutality  that  were  to  ensue.  A  young  man  may 
wander  from  the  straight  path,  and,  after  some  hard  lessons  from  experience, 
scnvmble  in  again  ;  but  when  one  who  has  maintained  a  tolerably  decent  depurl- 
B  mcQt  begins  to  go  wrong  at  forty,  wc  may  rest  assured  be  will  go  on  with  his 
.  sinning.  Such  reflections,  however,  arc  always  made  too  late. "  In  Henry's  case, 
as  usual,  men  were  too  much  taken  up  watching  the  run  of  luck  in  the  great  game 

■  they  were  playing,  and  at  that  time  the  public  was  winning.    It  was  the  holiday  of 
^  victory  over  an  old  hierarchy,  the  triumph  of  free  thought  proclaiming  iteelf 

abroad,  not  whispering,  as  before,  in   fear  and  trembling,  in  closets  and  corrers. 

■  And  the  young  Queen,  tu  whom  this  change  was  in  great  part  attributed,  rojod 
like  Venus  among  her  hantlmaidfi,  the  fairest  of  them  all-  And  there  were  stately 
masques  and  solemn  tournaments.  And  Morc's  elegant  learning  atK  playful 
wit  graced  a  part  of  the  time,  and  Holbein  survived  it.  And  the  chivalrous  poet 
Sun'cy  was  yet  iinthrcatencd.  TTicse  nine  years  were  the  time  during  which  the 
drunkenness  of  absolute  power  was  growing  u|>on  the  faculties  of  Henry;  and  as 

Bwit,  good-fellowship,  and  proud  aspirations  tlash  out  most  glowingly  as  the  wino 
goes  round — the  bright  lightning  which  presages  approaching  danger — so  did 
If  enry  walk  with  a  more  free  and  stately  bearing,  and  disjilay  his  splendid  tables 
to  more  advantage,  while,  casting  off  his  early  sobriety,  he  allowed  the  intoxication 
of  self-will  to  grow  upon  him.  St.  James's  Manor,  with  the  presence  chamber. 
mid  it«  intertwined  cipher  of  the  monarch  lover  and  his  swan-liko  bride,  wa» 
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one  of  the  devices  of  this  inspired  time.  It  hus  vtvod  a  moDumcot  or  fhelirier 
raptures  buught  by  trampling  upon  Kacred  tics,  and  a  witncM  of  the  rotributJoB 
wbich  fell  on  iu»  children  and  lineage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  bade  to  the 
tale  of  the  Atridve  or  of  CE^ipus  for  myitcriuus  and  terrific  talca  of  fiOiljtj 
attendant  upon  regal  houueB  :  if  rightly  read,  the  cycle  of  events  whidi  dttct 
from  the  lawless  union  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bole)-n  presents  «a  iplendid 
and  awful  a  pageant  as  either  we  have  named.  The  premature  death  of  the 
punv  Edward^the  isolated  and  gloomy  life  of  Mary,  who  had  ahcart  and  a  faith. 
but  iiniling  none  who  could  render  affection  for  affection,  dwindled  in  peevttlmn^ 
grew  -weak  and  cruel,  and  left  the  name  of  Bloody  Mary  behind — the  more  rigor- 
ous Elizabeth,  whose  curly  feelings  too  were  chilled,  and  whose  miuglod  oosno 
of  glory  and  meanness  was  lost,  like  the  waters  of  some  mighty  Btream  ih  t 
parched  desert — all  might  have  traced  the  worm  which  gnawed  at  their  beuti  to 
the  false  position  in  which  the  vices  of  their  father  had  ]>laced  them.  And  that 
development  of  popular  intellect  and  popular  ]K}wcr  which  he  hod  cnouaragrd, 
not  out  of  generous  sympathy,  but  beeauae  it  seemed  to  favour  hia  private  lustv. 
spread  and  grew  strong,  till,  after  having  quenched  the  proud  self-will  of  one  of 
his  race  in  his  own  blood,  it  finally  shook  the  family  in  the  direct  line  of  ioheiit- 
:«nce  from  the  throne. 

The  history  of  St.  James's  Palace,  from  the  death  of  Henry  to  tho  Revolution. 
is  merely  a  succession  of  scenes  in  this  terrible  drama — some  of  them  deeplj 
tragicj  some  of  them  gay,  with  a  transient  light  like  that  which  at  times  gildi 
for  a  moment  the  fierce  black  waves  breaking  over  a  stranded  ship.  To  raume 
rate  all  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  government  during  that  period ;  bat 
wo  may  be  allowed  to  recall  a  few  to  the  memories  of  our  readers  as  rontributrag 
to  lend  a  moral  interest — to  inform,  with  a  human  soul  of  aympathy  and  intcIU 
gCAcc,  those  very  commonplace  wa-lls  which  stand  at  the  foot  of  St.  Jmno't 
Street,  more  like  a  county  prison  than  a  roynl  mansion. 

The  stream  of  events  ran  away  rather  from  St.  James's  during  tho  year*  of 
Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  but  with  the  prolific  race  of  Stuarts  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  royal  nursery.  The  Manor  House,  with  allits  appurtenance^,  except  the 
Park  and  the  Stables  at  the  Mews,  were  granted,  in  1610,  to  Prince  Henry,  who 
occupied  them  till  his  premature  death  in  161*2.  He  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother, 
afterwards  Charles  I.,  who  retained  through  life  a  partiality  for  the  mansioo. 
In  it  was  deposited  the  collection  of  statues  which,  with  the  asBistancc  of  Sir 
Kenclm  Dighy.  he  began  to  form.  Here  most  of  his  children  were  bom.  .And 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  it,  he  attended  divine  •errice  bcfoir 
he  "  walked  through  the  Park,  guarded  with  a  regiment  of  foot,  to  Whitehall,' 
on  the  morning  of  hia  execution.  This  theme  has  been  often  enough  harped  oo. 
Its  interest  is  undeniable; — it  is  we  confess  a  sad  sign  of  human  inconstancy— 
but  there  has  been  go  luuch  emphatic  moralising  and  sentimentalising,  that  we  turn 
from  the  story  of  the  father  to  welcome,  as  a  change,  the  less  hackneyed  story  of 
one  of  his  son's  adventures. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  taken  prisoner  when  Fairfax  entered  Oxford  in  IG46. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1648.  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  effected  ha 
escape  from  St.  James's,  as  is  narrated  in  the  Stuart  Papers: — 

"  All  things  being  in  readiness  on  the  night  of  the  forcmentiooed  day,  th( 
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Dakc  went  to  supper  at  his  usual  hour,  which  was  about  seven,  in  the  compaTiy 
of  his  brother  and  sister,  and  when  supper  was  ended  they  went  to  play  at  hide* 
and-scek  with  the  rest  of  the  young  people  in  the  house.  At  this  childish  sport 
the  Duke  had  accuBtomed  himscir  to  play  Tor  a  fortnight  together  every  night, 
and  had  used  to  hide  himself  in  p1ai-t!H  so  difficult  to  find,  thnt  most  commonly 
they  were  half  an  hour  in  searching  for  him,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came 
out  of  his  own  accord.  This  blind  he  laid  for  his  desigtt.  that  they  might  be 
accustomed  to  miss  him  before  he  really  intended  his  escape ;  by  which  means, 
when  he  came  to  practise  it  in  earnest,  he  was  secure  of  gaining  that  half-hour 
before  tliey  could  reasonably  suspect  he  was  gone.  His  intention  had  all  the 
effect  he  could  desire ;  for  that  night,  so  soon  as  they  began  their  play,  he  pre- 
tended, according  to  bis  custom,  to  hide  himself;  but  instead  of  so  doing,  he 
went  first  into  his  sister's  cliamber,  and  there  lorked  up  a  little  dog  that  used  to 
follow  him,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  him  ;  then  slij)ping  down  by  a 
pair  of  back  stairs  which  led  into  the  inmost  garden,  having  found  means  before' 
hand  to  furnish  himself  with  a  key  of  a  back-door  from  the  said  garden  into  the 
Park,  he  there  found  Bamficld,  who  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  waited  there 
with  a  footman  who  brought  a  cloak,  which  he  throw  over  him,  and  put  on  a 
periwig.  From  thence  they  went  through  the  Spring  Garden,  where  one  Mr. 
Tripp  was  ready  with  a  hackney-coach."  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  adventure 
further  in  detail :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Dake,  in  female  attire>  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  Dutch  vessel  which  was  waiting  for  him  below  Graresend. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this  picture  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  sister  the  Lady  Elizabeth  entirely  taken  up  with  their 
childish  sports  within  the  walls  of  what  to  them  was  a  prison.  Their  father  was 
a  man  aware  of  the  deadly  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  they  knew  not 
the  jealous  eyes  that  were  upon  them — they  felt  not  the  ruin  impending  over 
them.  While  all  was  dark  around,  their  childish  minds  were  lit  up  with  glee^ 
twin  glowworms  shining  in  the  dark,  stormy  night.  The  premature  closeness 
and  self- cottiim and  of  their  brother  is  a  less  pleasing  object.  Hard  necessity  had 
taught  him  selfishness  and  duplicity  before  his  time.  The  craft  he  had  to  prac- 
tise in  self-defence  in  youth,  and  the  success  attending  it,  possibly  encouraged 
him  to  engage  in  riper  years  in  an  undertaking  beyond  his  very  commonplace 
abilities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  help  enjoying  the  consternation 
caused  among  the  greybeards  who  thought  they  had  him  in  safe  keeping  on 
finding  themst'lves  uutwiltod  by  a  mere  lx>y.  James  himself  has  rerordod,  with 
a  natural  feeling  of  triumph,  the  pottering  search  set  on  foot  as  soon  as  he  was 
missed.  "  He  had  not  gone,"  he  says,  "  above  an  hour  before  the)*  began  to 
miss  him  and  to  search  for  him  in  evcrv  room  of  the  house,  where  not  finding 
him,  they  sent  immediate  notice  of  it  to  Whitehall  and  to  the  General,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  Thereupon  there  were  orders  issued  out  that  all  the  passages 
about  London,  especially  the  northern  road,  and  those  towa»ds  Wales,  should  bo 
watched — imagining  he  had  either  taken  that  way  or  towards  Scotland."  Orders 
were  also  issued  to  guard  all  the  ports,  but  James  had  left  Gravesend  before  the 
despatches  arrived.  The  pursuit  was  not  relinquished  till  news  arrived  of  bis 
■    landing  in  Holland. 

I       After  the  Restoration  James  occupied  this  building,  which  must  have  oon- 
I  Unnally  recalled  the  gratifying  recollection  of  hia  6r8t  successful  exercise  of  that 
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reserve  which  he  aflcrwardu  indulged  in  to  aucb  an  extent  II  U  spoltmi  of  by 
his  contcinixirarica  as  s])lcndidl>'  furoislicd.  One  room  was  cniticUijihcd  «illi 
]iicturca  of  court  iKrautica  by  Sir  IV-lcr  Lcly.  Here  he  lost  two  aona— a  tcrcBTc- 
incnt  which  Coke  huddles  up  in  bis  narrative  with  a  most  inrang^ruons  assortmixt 
of  other  gossip.  'J'hc  King  (Charles  11.).  he  tells  us.  was  retumin|>'  from  ludiitg 
bis  birds  in  the  Park,  followed  by  the  narrator,  when,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
Mall,  he  was  overtaken  by  Prince  Rupert.  "  The  King  told  the  Prince  how  hr 
bad  Bhot  a  duck,  aud  such  a  dog  fetched  it;  and  so  they  walked  on  till  the  Kinj; 
came  to  St.  James's  House,  and  there  the  KJn<f  said  to  the  Prince,  '  Lct'i  go  aod 
sec  Cambridge  and  Kendal,"  the  Duke  of  York's  two  sons,  who  then  lay  a-dyisg. 
But  upon  his  return  to  Whitehall  he  found  all  in  an  uproar— the  CouDUasDr 
Castlemaine,  as  it  was  said,  bewailing  above  all  olhcrs,  that  she  should  betlie 
first  torn  in  pieces."  Tho  news  of  the  Dutch  fleet  having  arrived  in  the  river 
had  just  reached  the  pnUcc-  James  left  St,  James's  for  Whitehall  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  coronation ;  but  it  was  in  tho  former  palarc  that  his  son  was  bom  kIio 
foifcd  so  many  grave  and  conscicnlioua  people,  who  could  not  forgive  themielTci 
for  keeping  a  legitimate  print-c  out  of  his  inheritance,  to  eoavinrc  Ihctnsolrcs  be 
rjia  not  the  son  of  his  father  by  tlio  vehemence  of  their  own  protestalionc  sod 

iths  to  the  rontroi-y. 

But  amid  the  frivolities  of  the  court  of  Chnrles  II.,  as  amid  the  sadness  of  hii 
father's,  the  Destiny  working  out  the  romjdetlon  of  those  events  which  had  been 
set  in  motion  by  Henry  VHI.  was  inexorably  holding  on  the  even  tenor  of  I'ti 
way.  The  self-willed  James  was  the  instrument  which  in  a  few  years  brooghl 
on  the  ileiioucmeiil.  AITairs  were  so  ripe  thai  his  ejection  was  accompUahod  vitb- 
tmt  a  struggle.  He  wulkSd  out,  and  tho  first  prince  under  tho  new  order  of 
flings  walked  in,  entiruly  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  Palaco  of  St-  James's  became  the 
priitcipal  residence  uf  the  KngHshBovcrcigns  :  not  becauBe  the  Revolution  djiiaiCy 
thought  il  necessary  to  have  a  new  abode  of  their  own,  in  which  the  memory  of 
the  old  should  not  haunt  them  at  every  turning  ;  but  because,  Whitehall  having 
been  accidentally  humed  soon  after  the  accession  of  William,  St.  James 'a  wa*  at 
iirat  occupied  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  protracted  it  may  have  been  at  fir»l 
from  some  doubts  as  to  the  penimiienccof  tho  now  order  of  things,  and  aflcrirartli 
from  the  hurry  of  iiiipurtaiit  buHiiKss,  wliich  kept  men  from  thinking  of  surh  s 
subordinate  matter  as  thu  proper  Iwlging  of  the  sovereign.  Until  George  III. 
the  Revolution  sovereigns  (with  the  exception  of  Anne)  never  seem  to  hare  fell 
quite  at  home  in  England ;  and  his  reign  was  too  busy  a  one  to  leave  much  leisure 
for  palarc  building. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  presence  chamber  is  undcrstoml  to  l»e  part 
ofthe  "Manor  l^Iouse  "  erected  by  Henry  VHI.  'I'lie  north  gateway  also  formtd 
a  part  of  that  building.  For  many  years  afler  its  erection  it  stood  quite  in  the 
country.  An  idea  of  its  appearance  in  this  its  8tat«  of  isolation  may  b«  gathered 
from  the  engraving  at  the  la-ad  of  this  paper. 

By  degrees,  however,  houH-s  sprung  up  along  the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  and 
on  both  sides  of  St.  James's  Street.  After  the  Restoration,  Jemiyn,  aflcrwards 
Earl  of  St.  Alban's.  contrived  to  obtain  a  grant  of  a  large  piec«  of  ground, 
between  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  on  which  He  bognn  to  build  St.  James's  Square 
uud  several  streets.     King  Charles's  grant  of  the  site  of  a  house  on  the  south  of 
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'all  Mall  to  Nell  riwyiin  seems  to  have  l>een  tho  Itcginningof  the  row  of  houses 
)n  that  side  of  the  street,  as  his  grantof  the  site  on  which  Bridgewalrr  House  lately 
r^rtood  seems  to  have  been  the  Iieglnning  of  the  range  of  building  fronting  the 
1  western  wing  of  the  l*aW'e.  Thus  it  came  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
■the  two  first  Georges  the  Palace  was  as  completely  in  town  as  it  now  is.  Nor  does 
,  an  allem])t  seem  at  any  time  to  have  been  made  to  render  tho  houses  in  its  vicinity 
,  sjiecimens  of  architectural  taste.  Tobsibly  a  modest  forbearance  rendered  tht* 
■Bubjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — and  old  Sarali  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  that)  reluctant  to  outshine  their  Sovereign.  Evelyn, 
who  was  a  commissioner  for  improving  the  streets  of  Westminster  and  London, 

I  bears  testimony  to  the  shameful  state  of  St  James's  Street  in  his  day.  Bubh 
Doddington,  with  his  wonted  solemn  emphasis,  notes  in  his  Diary,  ihat  he  had 
been  attending  a  committee,  which  had  in  view  to  pave  Pall  Mall — out  of 
Iprbich,  as  out  of  most  undertakings  Bubb  engaged  in,  nothing  seems  to  have 
come.  A  paragraph  in  the  Chronicle  de])'artment  of  the  Annual  Register  for 
J  705,  apparently  extracted  from  some  newspaper  of  the  day,  after  announcing 
the  altoraUons  made  in  the  Strand,  by"tnkinfr  down  of  signs  and  fixing  up  of 
lights  in  a  regular  way,"  thus  proceeds : — "  It  may  be  said  that  no  street 
in  Itondon,  paved,  lighted,  and  tilled  with  signs  in  the  old  way,  ever  made  so 
agreeable  an  appearance,  or  afforded  better  walking,  than  the  Strand  does  in  (he 
new.  But  great  as  the  alteration  in  the  Strand  may  be,  that  in  St.  James's 
Street  greatly  surpasses  it."  Seeing  what  St.  James's  Street  still  is,  and 
bearing  in  mind  how  many  im]>rovcmenla  have  been  n)ade  U|ion  it  since  1765, 
the  reader  may,  by  the  reflected  light  of  this  puff  portentous,  be  able  to  sec  it  in 
eoincthing  approaching  to  the  likeness  of  its  earlier  days  ;  or,  if  his  imagination 
tail  him,  the  back  ground  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  the  Uakc,  arrested  by  baihfls, 
U  help  to  supply  its  deficiencies 
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The  environs  of  St  Jainc«'»  Palace  aecm  lo  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  it; 
and  one  learns  rather  to  sympathise  with  than  wonder  at  the  indignation  of  the 
King  of  Denmark's  favourite.  Count  Holcke.  at  seeing  his  master  trundled  into 
it  on  hia  arrival  in  tliis  country  in  1768.  "Christian  the  Seventh,'"  •«■»  tk 
editor  of  Brown's  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  Sweden  and  Deninark,  "iru 
Iwlgcd  in  those  apartments  in  the  stable-yard  that  are  now  (1818)  occupied  bj 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  where  the  King  of  Prusviawas  lodged  when  he  riiited 
this  metropolis  in  the  summer  of  1814.  ^\^l>ii  Count  Hulcke,  agay,  extravagut, 
dissipated  young  nobleman,  first  saw  the  exterior  of  the  place,  he  ezdaiuicd. '  By 
God,  this  will  never  do  :  it  is  not  5t  to  lodge  a  Chritiian  in  !'  Wbca  ho  &iiw  the 
interior,  the  Count  was  less  dissatisned.'* 

The  most  rcmarlcablo  feature  of  the  Court  of  SL  James's  daring  the  period 
that  the  Revolution  dynasty  was  undergoing  a  process  of  naturalication — bwoming 
English — is  the  unimportant  part  played  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  Court  pageant 
There  was  a  Court,  and  there  was  a  Sovereign  i  but  the  Sovcroigo,  with  reverence 
bo  it  spuken,  mucli  resembled  a  dummy  at  whist,  or  a  chair  set  up  as  the  repiv- 
suntative  of  the  dancer  wanted  to  make  up  a  quodriUe.  The  courtiers  agreed  to 
go  through  their  wonted  ceremonies  round  an  impcrsonatiun  of  royalty,  that  took 
marvellous  little  port  or  concern  in  what  was  going  forward. 

Queen  Anne  was  English,  and  might  have  been  a  real  acting  and  speaking 
Queen,  had  she  not  been  phlegmatic  and  somewhat  timid.  During  the  first  pail 
of  her  reign  she  was  domineered  over  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  during 
the  latter  part  by  Mrs.  Nfasham,  Karley,  and  their  coadjutors.  The  poor  woman, 
after  lung  suffering,  broke  from  her  first  trnnagant  mistress,  to  subject  herself  to 
a  horde  of  taskmaBters,  Swift  g  'Journal  to  Stella'  shows  the  stale  of  iocessanl 
alarm  in  which  the  party  lived  into  whose  arms  the  Queen  had  throwu  hcrscl£ 
lest  she  should  return  to  her  old  friends ;  and  the  language  in  which  they  spcsi 
of  her  does  not  augur  much  deference  or  regard  for  her  feelings  in  the  means 
adopted  to  keep  her  fast  She  seems  to  have  felt  relieved  when  an  uppurlamtj 
offered  of  taking  n^fuge  at  Hampton  Court  or  Windsor;  and  when  the  pM.<« 
eomitiitus  from  St  James's  broke  in  u]H>n  her  retreat,  her  attitude  very  much 
resembles  that  of  an  unfortunate  hare  surprised  in  its  form.  "  There  was  a 
drawing-room  to-day  at  court,"  aays  Swift,  writing  from  Windsor.  "  but  so  few 
company,  that  the  Queen  sent  for  us  into  her  bedchamber,  where  we  made  our 
bowB,  and  stood,  about  twenty  of  ua.  round  the  room,  while  she  looked  at  n» 
round  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth,  and  once  a  minute  said  al^out  three  words  to 
some  that  were  nearest  her  ;  and  then  she  was  told  dinner  was  ready,  and  wmt 
out."  The  poor  woman  had  been  so  unceremoniously  puUed  about  io  the 
struggle  between  Whig  and  Tory  to  seize  or  retain  hold  of  her,  that  sho  felt 
alarm  when  any  of  them  came  near  her. 

OrCieorge  1.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  avers  that  he  "could  B|ie8k  bo 
English,  and  was  past  the  learning  of  it."  He  must  have  fell  in  England  tile 
a  fish  out  of  water.  At  hia  first  council  Itoard  there  was  onljr  one  ministi'T 
(Mr.  Wortley)  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  with  certainty  that  he  could  speak  French: 
in  the  '  Introductory  Anecdotes'  to  I^rd  Wharncliffc's  edition  of  Lady  Mary's 
Letters,  it  in  hesitatingly  suggested  that  "  )>erha])3*'  T^rd  Halifas  apoke  it  also. 
German  was  out  of  the  question  Walpole  is  said  always  to  have  conversed  with 
bis  Majesty  in  Latin— of  the  purity  of  which  his  loss  of  half-a-guinea  to  PuU«ney. 
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by  solemn  tWision  of  the  Speaker  in  face  of  the  assembled  House  of  Common*, 
on  a  wager  respecting  the  accuracy  of  a  Latin  quotation,  ia  not  calculated  to 
convey  a  very  exalted  idea.  So  the  King  left  matters  of  state,  in  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  to  be  managed  by  his  ministers.  Lady  Mary — but  point 
was  of  more  weight  with  her  in  retailing  a  story  than  truth — alleges  that  ho 
never  felt  quite  easy  on  the  score  of  hia  right  to  the  throne.  "The  natural 
honesty  u(  his  temper,  joined  with  the  narrow  notions  of  a  low  education,  made 
him  took  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  as  an  act  of  usurpatitTn,  which  was 
always  uneasy  to  him."  Ho  lived  in  St-  James's  Palace  like  a  quiet  private  gen- 
tleman of  independent  fortune.  His  evening  parties  consisted  of  the  Gcrmana 
who  formed  his  familiar  society,  a  fciv  English  ladies,  and  fewer  Englishmen  ; 
who  amused  themselves  "soberly,"  as  Lady  Townley  would  say,  at  cards,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mademoiselle  de  Schulenberg,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
whom  he  was  suspected  to  have  married  with  the  left  hand.  When  seeking 
pleasure  out  of  doors  of  an  evening  he  "went  to  the  play  or  opera  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  and  sat.  like  another  gentleman,  in  the  comer  of  a  lady's  box,  with  a 
couple  of  Turks  in  waiting,  instead  of  lords  or  grooms  of  the  bedchamber." 

Yet  even  into  this  dull  circle  did  livelier  thoughts  intrude.  The  old  King, 
wh'i  Lady  Mary  says  was  "rather  dull  than  lazy,"  liked  to  look  upon  a  pretty 
face,  and  therefore  affected  her  society  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Laird  oi 
Dumbicdikes  stuck  to  the  apron  string  of  Jeannie  Deans.  In  the  work  already 
quoted  a  descendant  of  that  lively  lady  has  recorded  a  pleasing  incident,  tho 
memory  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  family  tradition :— "  She  had  on  one 
evening  a  particular  engagement  that  made  her  wish  to  be  dismissed  unusually 
early;  ehe  explained  her  reasons  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  tho  Duchess 
informed  the  King,  who,  after  a  few  cuinplimenlary  rcmunst ranees,  appeared  to 
Acqniesre.  But  when  he  saw  her  about  to  talte  her  leave,  he  began  battling  the 
point  afresh,  declaring  it  was  unfair  and  perHdious  to  cheat  him  in  such  n 
manner,  and  saying  many  other  fine  things,  in  spite  of  which  she  at  last  contrived 
to  escape.  A.t  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  she  ran  against  Mr.  Secretary  Cragga, 
just  coming  in,  who  stopped  her  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter — was  the  com- 
pany put  off?  She  told  him  why  she  went  away,  and  how  urgently  the  King 
bad  pressed  her  to  stay  lunger,  possibly  dwelling  on  that  head  with  some  small 
complacency.  Mr.  Craggs  made  no  remark,  but  when  he  bad  heard  all,  snatch- 
ing her  up  in  his  arms,  as  a  nurse  carries  a  child,  he  ran  full  speed  with  her  up- 
stairs, deposited  her  within  the  ante-chamber,  kissed  both  her  hands  respectfully, 
still  saying  not  a  word,  and  vanished.  Tho  pages,  seeing  her  returned,  they 
knew  not  how.  hastily  threw  open  the  inner  door,  and  before  she  had  recovered 
her  breath  she  found  herself  in  the  King's  presence.  '  Ahf  la  reooUhf  rried  bn 
and  the  Durht-as,  extremely  ])lea3ed,  and  began  thanking  her  for  her  oblighig 
change  of  mind  Lady  Mary,  bewildered,  fluttered,  and  entirely  off  her  guard, 
beginning  with  '  Oh,  Lord,  Sir!  I  have  been  so  frightened !'  told  his  Majesty  the 
whole  story,  exactly  as  she  would  have  told  it  to  any  one  else.  He  had  not  done 
exclaiming,  nor  his  Germans  wondering,  when  again  the  door  flew  open,  and  the 
attendants  announced  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  who,  but  that  moment  arrived,  it 
should  seem,  entered  ^'ith  the  usual  obeisanee,  and  with  as  comjKSsed  an  air  as  if 
nothing  bad  happened.     'Mats  comment  done,  Monsieur  Craggt,''  said  the  King, 
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going  up  to  him,  'nt-tv  qM  c*ett  fumge  Ja  ce  pays  de  paier  det  hdUs 
comtne  nn  mc  iie/romentf  The  minister,  itruck  dumb  by  this  unexpected  altacl, 
stood  B  minute  or  two,  not  knowing  wliivh  vay  to  look ;  then,  recovering  hi*  kM- 
posBcnion,  anatrcrcd  with  a  low  bow,  'Tlicrc  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  fur  }uut 
Majesty's  sntisfaction.'  This  was  coming  off  tolerably  well;  but  he  did  not  r<ir- 
give  the  telltale  culitril,  in  whose  car,  walcliiog  his  opportunity,  when  t!ie  King 
turned  from  him,  he  muttered  a  biltei*  reproach,  vith  a  round  oatli  to  L-nfum.'  il, 
*  which  I  durst  not  resent,'  continue*)  she,  *  for  I  had  drawn  it  upon  nyBelf;  «4 
indeed  I  was  heartily  vexed  at  mv  own  imprudence.' " 

George  II.  conld  speak  Knglisb  after  a  fashion,  but  he  was,  ncvcrthcIcK, 
scarcely  less  taciturn  than  his  predecessor.  Father  and  son  brought  with  them  « 
coolness  from  Germany.  Lady  Mary  attributes  it  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Princw 
(afterwards  Queen  Caroline)  to  isolate  her  buabuud  from  his  family,  in  urdcrla 
obtain  an  entire  ascendancy  over  him :  probably,  faowcvcT,  the  conduct  of  hii 
father  towards  hiB  mother  was  the  commencement  of  the  domestic  feud.  Whatcrcr 
the  source  of  the  qiinrrel,  it  ended  in  such  a  coldness  towardii  hia  family  aslcd 
him  entirely  nndrr  the  government  of  his  wife.  The  indolent  Elector  contented 
•  himself  with  showing  his  resentment  by  his  silence  towards  him ;  and  this  was  tiie 
situation  the  family  first  appeared  in  when  they  came  to  England.  The  stroi^ 
common  sense,  integrity,  and  i-eprossed  energy  of  Uic  character  of  George  II. 
were  things  Lady  Mary  cither  could  not  discern  or  could  not  appreciate:  to  the 
foibles  and  tjaitrherir  of  that  Prince  she  was  lynx-eyed.  Perhaps  disappuintrocnl 
B!har[)ened  her  apprehension — he  had  betrayed  unequivocal  symptoms  of  wiria 
admiration  till  he  learned  that  the  lady  frequented  his  father's  private  parli««, 
after  which  he  grew  cool  and  distant. 

The  pride  which  prevented  him  explaining  or  defending  any  action,  however 
startling  it  might  a])pcar  to  others.  a.<i  for  example  the  suppression  of  his  Csthcrt 
will,  left  the  parties  opposed  to  him  in  all  his  quarrels,  domestic  or  public,  to  tdl 
their  own  story.  He  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  his  dislikes.  From  the  cncrgctit 
mode  in  which  lie  expressed  them,  and  his  carele»snen  of  appearances,  an  un- 
favourable impression  of  his  temper  went  abroad.  His  only  marriage,  however, 
fras  a  murriagc  of  nfTcction ;  and  till  the  day  of  bis  death  he  never  attempted  tg 
describe  a  beautiful  woman  but  he  unconsciously  drew  a  picture  of  his  wife.  Ho 
waa  stern  to  his  koh  ;  but  the  boisterous  emptiness  of  that  unfortunate  Prince— 
the  "  Fred,  who  was  alive,  and  is  dead  "  of  the  lampoons  of  his  day — conTert£d 
by  faction  into  a  thorn  in  his  Other's  side,  was  sufficiently  provoking.  The 
simple  statement  of  Horace  Walpole.  who  entertaineil  no  very  kindly  fcchags 
towards  George  II.,  indicates  a  temblc  convulsion  in  the  breast  of  the  mid, 
silent  monarch,  when  told  uf  his  son's  death: — "As  soon  a»  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  dead.  Lord  North  was  sent  to  notify  it  to  the  King,  who  was  playing  at  c»nh. 
He  immediately  \vent  down  to  Lady  Yarmouth,  looking  extremely  pale  aod 
ahocked,  and  only  said  '  II  est  mart,' "  His  unwonted  gentleness  and  conrtsol 
kindness  to  the  widow  show  that  the  impression  was  lasting.  Kvcrything  in  hi* 
history  betrays  the  working  of  an  cner<r«'tic  character  under  a  rigid  exterior;  but 
the  courtiers  who  surrounded  him  for  l!ie  most  part  saw  only  the  external  rffi0 
of  a  man  ;  his  thoughta  were  not  alxjut  the  matters  in  which  ihcy  took  an  interest, 
and  were  not  communicated  to  them. 
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A  court  is  always  more  or  less  r  scene  cf  j>rra(fla^r.  Its  liabilual  fretjuciUcre 
seek  to  relieve  the  heavy  sense  of  the  foruiality  of  etiquette  by  turning  it  into 
jest  in  their  asides.  In  a  court  where  tlic  monarch,  cveu  when  present  in  the 
IfoUy,  might  ba  conceived  lo  be  absent  in  the  spirit,  this  disiiusitiuii  naturally  run 
riot.  Poor  timid  Anne  was  not  a  person  tn  impose  much  restraint  by  her  pre- 
sence Liberties  were  taken  with  her  more  energ^ctic  successors,  partly  Iteenusc 
it  was  presumctl  that  they  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on,  partly  because 
the  pert  frivolities  of  the  court,  in  an  ago  when  the  aristocracy  had  gained  so 
striking  a  victory  over  the  Crown,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  empire  were  of  a  higher  nobility  than  the  Peers  of 
Kngland,  and  made  mockery  of  manners  which  differed  from  their  own.  The 
first  two  Gc-nnan  monarchs  remained  through  life  exotics  caged  in  St.  James's  as 
paljubly  ns  any  canaries  brought  fruiii  th^-  Hhinc.  Their  attendants  frisked  in 
their  presence  with  as  little  care  and  deference  for  them  as  sparrows  testify  in 
the  presence  of  a  wooden  eagle. 

The  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  bandied  angry  looks  even 
in  her  presence.  Swift,  in  his  '  Journal  to  Stella.'  has  an  entry  under  tho  dato 
December  I'),  1/tl,  which  indicates  the  terms  on  which  the  hostile  factions  min- 
glcd  within  the  walls  of  St.  James's: — "  I  took  courage  and  went  to  Court  with 
a  very  cheerful  countenance.  It  was  mightily  crowded;  both  parties  coming  to 
ulrserve  each  other's  faces.  I  have  avoided  Lord  Halifax's  bow  till  he  forced  it 
upon  me;  but  we  did  not  talk  together.  I  could  not  make  less  than  fourscore 
lio^vB,  of  which  about  twenty  might  be  to  Wliiga."  It  was  only,  however,  for 
great  occasnon.s  that  strong  expn^sions  of  feeling  were  reserved,  They  were 
more  accustomed  like  cats  to  deal  a  sudden,  and  by  the  bystanders  scarcely 
noticed  scratch,  from  a  paw  of  velvet.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  and  Horace  Walpolc,  and  their  noble  contemporaries,  are  tho 
perfccttoa  of  the  habitual  style  of  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  they 
moved.  Tho  genius  of  no  single  man  ("  nor  woman  cither,  though  by  your 
smiling  you  seem  to  say  so")  could  have  accumulated  such  stores  of  satirical 
g»)esi]i.  The  literary  talents  of  tho  two  writers  we  have  named  enabled 
them  tu  give  a  lasting  form  to  the  rich  materials  which  the  collective  gossips 
of  tho  Court  had  been  iiccuinulating  for  half  a  century  ;  and  the  language  they 
employed  had  In-cn  polished  and  pointed  by  the  sin'cesaive  efforts  iif  Hervey, 
rhesterfield,  and  a  whole  host  of  kindred  8]iiril8.  It  was  an  age  nf  hiinpoons. 
the  mcinbersof  the  Court  circle,  not  contented  with  laughing  at  each  other,  called 
in  the  public  to  share  in  the  spurt.  "  In  those  old  days,"  says  Larly  Louisa 
Sluart,  '■  jieople's  brains  being  more  nimble  than  their  fingers,  ballads  swnrined 
as  abundantly  as  caricaturea  arc  swarming  at  pi-esent,  and  were  struck  olf  almost 
as  hastily,  whenever  wit  and  htimour  or  malice  and  scurrility  found  them  tl 
theme  to  fasten  upon.  A  ballad  was  sure  to  follow  every  incident  that  had  in 
it  a  ludirruuB  corner  from 

'  A  worul  nhiistcniiig  Istc  there  diJ 
In  .Tuini'B's  Iiuu^l-  Ijt-f^l,' 

and  tlie  king's  turning  his  son  and  daughter  out  of  doors  after  it,  down  to  a  lady's 
dropping  her  sjioc  in  the  Park.'    Though  printed  on  the  coarsest  paper,  sung 

*  To  tbe  aun»  cIaw  bclotig  Sir  ChariM  WilliAmi'i  "  Jckjll'i  liburt  jpptiring  Ui  Bsodjri,"  in  imtUtim  (4 
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about  the  streets  and  sold  for  halfpence,  they  often  came  firom  no  mean  qtuuter" 
—or  were  porchascd  by  pcfople  of  rank  lo  pu>  off  m  their  own. 

The  costume  of  the  age  assisted  the  dcrelopment  of  this  hi|;hly-prized  talent 
for  pvrsijtage.  The  wearers  of  such  solid  frame*  of  vrhalcboDc  and  budmn 
must  have  felt  whenever  they  put  them  on  that  they  were  arming  thcmselt es  lo 
do  battle.  They  conld  not  converse  out  of  them,  without  feeling  that  they  were 
pitted  against  each  other  like  controversial  divines  stuck  up  face  to  face  ia 
opposing  pulpits.  Feeling  themselves  armed,  the  impulse  to  Uy  about  tli«a 
was  irresistible.  A  court  so  attired  could  not  fail  to  grow  up  into  a  huge 
■■School  for  Scandal."  And  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  tke 
spirit  which  animates  that  comedy  fully  developed  in  the  pliable,  accessibk!, 
minlem  dress.  Shut  up  with  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  others  by  these  barri* 
railes,  people  could  not  get  near  enough  each  other  to  acquire  a  fellow-feeling. 
This  was.  in  great  part,  the  secret  of  the  constant  interchange  of  polished 
sarcasms  among  the  Chesterfields,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagues,  and  Horace 
Wal[iole«.  This  tone  could  not  survive  the  change  of  costume.  When  tonrt 
dresses  came  to  be  assumed  only  upon  the  occasion  of  visits  to  court,  their 
wearers  did  not  feel  sufficiently  at  home  in  them  to  turn  them  lo  accounC  Odw 
was  it  our  lot  to  sec  a  "  Reform  M.P."  for  Birmitigham.  on  quitting  a  Itrrr,  UB< 
able  to  find  a  coach,  and  obliged  to  walk  uneasily  and  shamefacedly  through  tbs 
crowd  of  modem  dresses ;  the  very  picture  of  David,  essaying  id  vain  to  walk  in 
the  armour  of  Saul.  Cumbrous  it  was,  the  costume  uf  the  Georgian  era,  butnotso 
utterly  fantastic  and  uncomfortable  as  men  now  deem  it.  Thedrcas,  though  it  looks 
stiff  to  u9.  sal  lightly  on  those  accustomed  to  it.  Its  wearers  were  not  altogether 
assimilated  to  their  outward  integuments.  They  had  minds  above  buttons,  though 
c!ncased  in  embroidered  coats  and  seven-fold  hoops:  they  could  laugh  at  their oim 
figures:^"  As  Prince  Kugene"  (the  narrator  is  Swift,  and  the  time  1712)  "urn 
goingwith  Mr.  Secretary  to  court,  he  told  him,  '  that  Mr.  Ilofiman,  the  emperor's 
resident,  said  to  his  highness,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  to  court  without  a  long 
wig,  and  his  was  a  tied-up  one.  Now.  says  the  prince.  I  know  not  what  to  do :  f« 
I  never  had  a  long  periwig  io  my  life;  and  I  have  sent  to  all  my  valets  sod 
footmen  lo  see  whether  any  of  them  have  one,  that  1  might  borrow  it ;  but  nune 
of  them  had  any.*  Was  not  this  spoken  very  greatly,  with  some  sort  of  run- 
tempt?  But  the  secretary  said,  'It  was  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  and  only 
observed  by  gentlemen  ushers.' "  And  what  was  defective  in  that  age's  oostnme 
in  form,  was  made  up  by  ila  richness  and  variety  in  colour;  even  clorgymco 
looked  more  gaily  then  than  beaux  do  now : — "  My  dress."  says  Swift,  giving  aa 
account  of  a  pleasure  excursion  in  Windsor  Park,  "was light  camlet,  fac«d  with 
red  velvet,  and  silver  buttons." 

There  have  l»ecn  awkward  cubs  in  all  times.  In  the  age  of  chivalry,  there 
were  knights  so  awkward  as  to  be  sure  to  be  unhorsed,  whoever  laid  spear  in  rrst 
against  them ;  and  in  the  "  Augustan  age  "  of  England  there  were  individuals 

William  BT<il  MarKHM-t,  nnd  liis  "  JelijrK'*  Oboal  a)ipra[iug  la  Lord  Hwvty.''  From  m,  vum\i  in  H.  Wiljofc> 
MnnoiT*  «r  Goor^  II.,  IL»  carioinirR  (ram*  to  hnvr  beni  growitig  into  tebioa  about  tha  tbn*  of  Bfiv'*  VUI  >— 
■  AiiMi.  OM  juiwed  in  all  ihc  mtiric  pfiuli  uiUi  lui  fiUh«r-u.-U»,  NvwcMlc  «i>il  F»»,  A  n«  apxiM  i*  *>• 
mwiiibi.'^ui*  wu  iiiv«nti<<l  by  CIuitIm  Toiriiihen-I ;  th«M  wwt  CwicaliUM  on  card*.  TIm  ohKitMl  gw,  m^uh 
haH  »nftmiuiiigYtiif,««orN«ireiuilBiuiilVi»»  luvkinr  «l«MfafftlMr,soder7U«,iridi/'MieAHJ«  id  TtaS^fW* 
Opm, '  Bn»UiiT,  hiotiwr,  we  tn  bulli  iu  thm  wrong.* " 
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whom  court  dresses  and  court  costumes  sat  uneasily.      "  It  u  meat  and 
ink  to  me,"  said  Touchstone.  "  to  sec  a  fool."    The  feeling  is  universal:  every 
Iplesa  avkward  lout  is  a  Sampson  in  civilised  society— draivn  out  to  make 
irtb  to  the  Philistines.     Not  that  they  wore  "  alJ  fools"  to  whom  at  times  it  fell 
be  "  the  cause  of  wit  in  others."   Buhb  Doddington  was  no  fool :  he  could  taka 
lerably  good  care  of  number  one.  and  had  a  taste  for  hooks  and  spleudid  fur- 
ture.     His  rich  birthday  suits,  say  his  biographers,  were  cut  up  to  maku  hang- 
gs  for  bis  state-beds.    But  Bubb  was  "  a  full  solempne  man,"  and  the  sufferingB 
<f  the  grave  Malvolio,  among  the  high  fautastical  inmates  of  the  house  of  the 
y  Olivia  are  but  typical  of  the  lot  of  all  that  tribe — the  men  who  have  more 
eight  in  manner  than  in  matter.     Bubb  was  so  exquisite  in  his  kind,  that  for 
the  lloutcrs  of  his  day  to  think  of  improving  him  seems  almost  like  the  thoui^ht  of 
gilding  refined  gold,  and  adding  a  perfume  to  the  violet.    The  gravity  and  good 
jth  with  which,  when  entering  in  his  Diary  the  defeat  of  some  of  his  "  manofurrea 
cftoux  ft  aur.  rate..i"  he  adds,  with  all  the  resignation  of  a  saint,  his  determina- 
n  to  retire  into  private  life,  because  "out  of  office  it  is  impossible  to  servo 
le's  country,"  seems  unsurpassable.     Yet  the  wicked  wits  of  his  day  did  some- 
imes  contrive  to  take  their  game  out  of  Bubb,     "  On  the  birthday  of  the  Prince 
i  Wales,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  writing  of  the  events  of  1759.  "Doddington 
Itanding  in  the  circle,  the  Princess  passed  him  without  speaking,  the  Prince  just 
spoke    to   him.  but  a^ected   to    cough  and  walked  on ;    the   little  Princes,  less 
apprized  of  his  history  and  accustomed  to  sec  him  there,  talked  a  good  deal  to 
Kim,     Charles  Townshend,  who  stood  behind  and  observed  the  scene,  leaned  for- 
ward, and  in  a  half-wliitipcr  cried,  '  Doddingtun,  you  are  damned  well  with  the 
youngest.'  "   Strictly  s]jcakiug,  this  is  firing  a  shot  out  of  bounds,  for  this  occurred 
at  Carlton  House— but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  rlass  which  frequented  both 
houses.     What  follows  occurred  in  St.  James's,  and  to  Lord  Ciiesteriicld — for 
^emo    omnibus    horta   sapit — even    adroit   courtiers    are    caught    napping.      The 
fcountesB  of  Yarmouth,  we  Icaru  from  Horace  Walpole,  "had  a  son  by  the  king 
(George  II.),  who  went  by  the  name  of  Monsieur  Louis,  but  he  was  not  owned.** 
_"  The  day  Lord  Chesterfield  kissed  hands  on  being  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
bftCT  so  long  an  absence  from  conrt.  he  met  Sir  William  Russcl,  one  of  the  pages, 
in  the  ante-chamber  of  St.  James's,  and  began  to  make  him  a  thousand  compli- 
ments and  excuses  for  not  having  been  yet  to  wait  on  him  and  his  mamma      The 
||>oy  heard  liim  with  great  tranquiiUty :  when  the  speech  was  at  an  end,  he  said, 
'  My  I.,ord,  I  believe  you  scarce  designed  all  these  honours  fur  mo :  I  suppose  you 

»took  me  for  Monsieur  Louis  1 '  " 
I  This  system  of  laughing  and  tilting  at  each  other  with  lances  made  of  wasp- 
stings  was  reserved  for  the  especial  amusement  of  "the  order."  It  is  customary 
to  regard  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  as  less  exclusive,  less  antique,  than  that 
of  some  continental  nations.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  individual  creations  may  be 
most  of  them  comparatively  recent,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  the  par-t 
tics  raised  to  the  peerage  have  belonged  already  to  the  class  which  has  the  entree 
—cadet  branches  of  older  houses;  orif  of  unadulterated  jiU-beian  origin,  the  title 
generally  had  to  perform  a  sort  of  ipmi-quarantinc,  until  by  dint  of  intcr- 
arriagcB  it  was  held  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  noble  blood  had  been  trans- 
ised  into  the  veins  of  its  wearer.     It  is  not  exactly  the  possession  or  want  of  a 
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title  that  ennobles  in  Kn(;lnnd;  Ihure  arc  country  gentlemen  of  old  fitmily  rfaun 
a  new  title  would  decade  in  |>oint  of  ival  rank.  This  comparative  uniinportaaci' 
of  the  mere  title  renders,  in  England,  the  line  of  demarcation  l»etwMn  com 
niuncrs  and  the  aristocracy  more  flm-tuating  and  undclinod ;  there  is  pcrltaj«a 
wider  range  for  tlic  nondescri]it  to  occupy,  but  those  nithin  the  pale  do  not  tlic 
less  on  this  account  hug  thcmsclrcs  on  their  prlrilcges.  Bead  what  Bjna. 
Horacu  Walpolc,  and  I^y  Mary  say  of  plebeian  authors  who  dare  say  a  word 
in  disparage  incut  of  'the  order,"  or  (what  scemE  inoTD  un{>ardouable  itiil)iQ 
rav(>ur  of  it,  and  as  if  they  were  acquainted  nrilh  its  habits  and  fcelingB  It  vat 
only  these  high-born  or  high-bred  personagcB,  who  were  understood  to  be  frattml 
af  china-bisruit  instead  of  ordinary  elny,  in  whom  such  libtrrties  were  toleraUA 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Tulgar  to  join  in  the  merriment  immcdtatcl^ 
made  the  whole  circle  compose  their  features,  and  draw  themaelves  up  with  u 

'nuch  reserved  dignity  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughters  when  Mi« 
Carolina  Wilhclniina  Amelia  Skeggs  and  her  accomplished  companion  sailed  Juto 
farmer  Plumburough's  kitchen.  Kven  the  audacious  Swifl,  who  was  never  il 
peace  except  when  engaged  in  a  squabble,  was  made  to  feci  this  and  i[uail  bcfon 
it.  "  Arbuthnot,*'  he  aays.  in  the  'Journal  to  Stella,*  ''made  nic  draw  up  a  shsin 
subscription  for  a  book,  called  a  '  HiBtory  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  since  Harry 

[  the  Eighth  ;  showing  they  make  the  best  Wives :  with  n  List  of  all  the  Maids  of 
Honour  since,*  &c. ;  to  pay  a  crown  in  hand,  and  the  other  crown  upon  the  d^ 
livery  of  the  book  ;  and  all  in  the  common  form  of  these  things.  We  gut  « 
geutleman  to  write  it  fair,  because  nny  hand  is  known,  and  we  s^'ol  il  to  tbe  maJib 
of  honour,  when  they  came  to  8up]>er.  If  they  bite  at  it,  'twill  be  a  verj'  gooi 
Court  jest;  and  the  yuecn  will  certainly  Have  it."  This  is  written  in  the  otw 
weening  confident  spirit  which  charai-terises  the  whole  of  the  'Jounul'— 
the  dream  that  ho  was  advancing  rapidly  along  the  high  road  to  foctunt. 
What  fullon-B,  written  aller  the  lapee  of  a  fortnight,  reminds  one  irresiatibtj- of 
Ijiunce,  leading  hia  disgraced  dog  out  of  the  Duke's  palace — only  Swifl  iImJ 
not,  like  his  prototype,  take  the  whipping  on  himself: — "  Mrs.  Forster  taxed  mc 
yesterday  about  the  '  Hialory  of  the  Maids  of  Honour ;'  but  I  told  her  (ajrijf  it 
was  no  jest  of  mine,  for  I  found  they  did  not  relish  it  altogether  well." 

It  peeps  out  here  that  the  proud  man  of  letters  fretted  and  chafed  at  tin 

[position  which  he  felt  he  occupied  at  Court.     He  tells  Stella  that  he  had ^t 
into  a  Hcrniic  by  speaking  his  mind  too  freely  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  scntO 
out  to  the  palace-tables  to  which  he  was  admitted  ;  and  he  aifords  us  a  pecpil 
the  style  in  which  his  official  brethren,  the  chaplains,  were  entL-rtainiil :— "  1 
never  dined  with  the  chaplains  till  to-day  ;  but  my  friend  Gastrcl  and  the  Dean 
of  Rochester  bad  often  invited  mc.  and  I  happened  to  be  disengaged  :  it  is  ihc 
woist- provided  table  at  Court.     We  ate  on  pewter :  every  cbaplaiu  when  he  is 
made  a  dean  givi-s  a  piece  of  plate,  and  so  they  have  got  a  little,  some  of  it  vcrj- 
old."    The  Court  chaplains  seem  to  have  stood  nearly  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
royal  establishment  as  the  Sir  Kogeis  of  the  old  comedies  did  in  the  families  «t 
"  lino  old  country  gcntlenu-u."     Though  Swift  kicked  against  the  state  of  vassal- 
age, there  have  t>ccn  genuine  Sir  Rogers  among  the  courtly  brotherhood,  as 
witness  a  note  apiH>nded  in  some  editions  of  Swift's  works  to  the  passage  jut 
quoted,  with  the  signature  N  : — "This  good  o»d  custom  is  stili  obecrrcd,  snJ 
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thero  u  now  n  rrry  handsome  stock  of  plate."  It  may  bo  rcmarlc^l  by  ilif  way 
that  about  the  time  of  Swift's  vontlng  this  givian,  the  *  Taller '  was  lighting  stoatly 
lor  a  nioro  dcrorous  treatment  of  ilumcstic  chaplains,  id  virtue  of  their  saercd 
otBi-c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  remonstrances  had  s:)iiie  effect,  nnd  that 
they  began  to  be  treated  in  gcnt!enicti's  families  more  as  cq^uals,  for  in  a  very 
short  time  the  oflitc  fell  into  abeyance. 

Tho  maids  of  honour  who  received  the  joket  of  the  cha|1ain8  so  snap, 
piahly  were  no  unapt  analogous  of  the  Abignils  who,  in  the  old  comoJiis  above 
alluded  to,  arc  gi'nerally  introduced  as  counterparts  to  the  ghostly  ollicinl. 
1'licsc  niAvrkins  burrowed  in  St.  James's  like  dues  in  a  rabbit-warren,  and  each 
Princcas  of  Wales  had  her  complement.    Mias  Chudleigh.  tho  celebrated  Duchess 

Kr  Kingston,  may  bo  considered  !1h  the  ideal  of  this  malapert  sect.    A  story  is  told 
hich,  whether  true  or  false,  is  characteristic  both  of  George  II.  and  of  the  lady's 
irAnsccndnnt  impudence.     Apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  having  been 
allotted  to  hur  mother,  the  King  good-naturedly  asked  Miss  Chudleigh  one  day 
how  the  old  lady  felt  in  her  new  abode : — "  Oh,  very  well,  if  the  poor  woman  had 
only  a  bed  to  lie  upon  !"    "  That  oversight  must  be  repaired,"  said  the  King. 
On  thw  hint  tho  maid  of  honour  (who  continued  a  maid  of  honour  for  twenty 
years  after  her  clandestine  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hcrvey,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Bristol)  acted;  nnd  in  due  time  there  nj)pearcd  among  the  royal   hnuRchold 
accounts.  "To  a  bed  and  furniture  for  the  apartments  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh, 4000/."     The  King  wlio,  though  decidedly  fond  of  money,  was  a  man  of 
his  wunl.'jiuid  the  bill,  but  remarked,  that  if  Mrs-  Chudleigh  fuund  the  bed  aa 
bard  as  he  did,  she  would  never  Blce]i  in  it.     It  would  require  a  whole  book  to 
■  recapitulate  the  scrapes  and  cscajiadcs  of  these  volatile  inmates  of  the  palace. 
I     Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Palace  of  St.  James's  during  tliu  time 
Bhat  it  vaa  the  royal   residence,  notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  its  outward 
^ppcaranca,  as  grotesque  and  stiff"  as  tho  old  grenadiers  stuck  up  at  its  gateway 
in  some  old  prints,  has  witnessed  merry  doings  within  its  walls.     Somewhat  in>. 
dine  they  did  to  romping.  In  a  court  where  a  stately,  self-admiring  monarch  like 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  central  point  of  observation,  and  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  con- 
duct, a  well-ordered  sLatcLiue&s  reigned.      But, — "  when  the  cat's  away  the  mice 
rill    jilay/* — in   a   Court  where  the  sovereign  was  Uttto  more  than  an  effigy 
jf  state,    it   was  to  be  expected  that  the    attcndauta  would   enact  "  high  life 
Ifcelow  stairs."'  To  such  a  pitch  had  their  waywardness  i-isen,  about  the  time  of  the 
lion  of  George  HI.,  that  it  had  attracted   the  aericus  attention  of  Soltna 
'Countess  of  Huntingdon;  the  good  lacly  made    desperate  efi'orts  to  establish  a 

I  mission  within  the  walls — to  introduce  Whitfield — and  at  one  time,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  her  letters,  she  even  flattered  hemelf  that  slie  had  made  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  one  maid  of  honour.  The  pi-ojcct  iaileil.  The  Methodists  nmde 
something  of  the  ragged  rascality  of  St.  Giles's,  but  the  devils  which  possessed  the 
demireps  of  St.  James's  were  not  for  their  casting  out.     But  what  the  preaching 

I  of  the  pious  Countess  could  not  Hcconiplish,  wiis  cflcetcd  in  n  good  measure  by 
ihc  watchful  and  wary  discipline  of  the  consort  of  Gcurgc  HI.  Queen  Charlotte 
succeeded  at  least  in  enforcing  upon  her  maids  of  honour  Ihc  observance  of  exter- 
nal decorum. 

Having  no  wish  to  walk  upon  concealed  embers,  wc  refrain  from  touching  upon 
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the  Court  of  G«orgc  III.  The  Big-endians  and  iJUlc-cndians  arestill  too  6^rw 
in  lliL'ir  controversy  regarding  the  merits  of  the  good  old  King  and  hii  bob-Kip 
to  admit  an  imparliiil  writer  being  allowed  to  discuss  thu  merits  of  the  laila 
with  impunity.  The  higher  affairs  of  state  of  which  the  niemoriea  haanttb 
wallii  of  St.  James's  belong  rather  to  a  history  of  Great  Britain  than  of  Londoo. 

'pass  we  them,  then,  unsung,  from  the  apjtearance  of  the  Kin^;  and  Queen  at  the 
balcony  to  see  the  treasure  captured  by  tlie  Hennione  in  tlie  Spanish  gaUcunsgQ 
do^vn  St.  James's  Street  and  along  Pall  Mall,  to  the  imposing  procession  of  the 
periwig  makers  of  London,  tu  present  their  petition  that  His  Majcitty  ithen  ioUi 

I'twenty-fiflh  year)  would  most  graciously  condescend  to  wear  a  wig  for  the  en- 

icouragcmcnt  of  their  trade^frum  the  assault  of  the  maniac  Margaret  Nirholscn 

'li[>on  her  sovereign  to  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  the  Hatfteld  knights.  If  in  ibe 
days  of  its  glory  St.  James's  was  an  unsightly  husk  containing  a  rich  kcrnd, 
its  local  position  was  in  excellent  keeping  with  its  character;  for  was  tberv  not 
its  own  stately  park  behind,  an<I  the  shop  in  which  Gilray's  caricatures  were 
exposed  for  sale  before  it? 

Liong  may  the  structure  remain  undefaced  by  the  Vandal  hands  of  meo  of 
tttstc — a  niunument  uf  an  age  of  which  Great  Britain  has  no  reason  to  be  ashsmol. 

[An  yet  Reynolds  was  not>  nor  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott ;  and  yet. 

[without  the  reflected  radiance  of  imaginative  art  and  literature,  a  court  did  exist 
which  for  sturdy  intrinsic  worth  and  social  polish  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of 

,  ftny  Augustuses,  or  Medici,  or  Louises  of  them  all.  Something  there  might  be 
in  its  external  appearance  more  akin  to  Hogarth  than  to  Raffaelte — to.FtcId!iii[ 
than  to  Arioato;  but  a  fme  spirit  may  be  found  inhabiting  an  uncouth  funn.   The 

1  courtiers  who  inspired  the  graceful  pictures  of  Pope  were  no  clowns.  It  rai»l 
have  been  a  finished  grace  in  the  deportment  of  Miss  Chudlcigh  that  enabled  brr 
to  win  the  admiration  even  of  the  fastidious  Richardson.  "  Love's  youngest 
daughter,  fair  Lepcl,"  must  have  been  beautiful  in  n^ality  as  in  song.  Tin' 
Gunnings.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Miss  Peggy  Bankes — they  wen  ic» 
lucky  in  8]irightly  wits  to  celebrate  their  charms,  but  no  less  charming  in  reslilj 
than  their  prederessors  of  the  eourt  of  Charles  1 1.  Nor  were  the  men  iheroselra 
to  he  despised,  Braver  soldiers  than  the  Stairs  and  Conwaya  no  monarch  need 
wish  to  see  at  his  side,  or  more  gracefully,  fervidly  ambitious  than  the  PullcDcy* 
and  Pitts.  Chcatcrficld  and  Horace  Walpolc  stand  high  among  those  who  knew 
how  to  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  small  talk  of  society  by  giving  it  in 
elegant  toumure.  And  was  there  not  George  Selwyn,  unrivalled  in  any  sgein 
hia  own  peculiar  line,  with  his  penchant  i'ax  executions  and  his  stories  innumer- 
able? They  were  good  times,  and  deserve  to  be  held  in  honoured  reraembrance; 
as  we  may  make  our  own,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the  men  who  then 
lived — be  what  we  really  are,  and  seek  our  own  happiness  after  our  own  fashioii, 
without  thinking  too  curiously  "what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  f"  There  was  s 
glorious  self-will  about  the  English  mind  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which,  if  it  jtroduced  much  that  was  grotcaquc,  gave  birth  to  much  that 
had  the  charm  of  a  hearty  sincerity  about  it.  May  the  dingy  walls  of  St  Jamc*'i 
long  stand  the  express  image  of  those  limes' 
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XUX.— S  P  I  T  A  L  F  I  E  L  D  S. 

Wkrk  trc  to  »pcak  of  the  "  philosophy  of  the  roof:i  oF  houses,"  it  would  dcvVl 
\v9*  be  il'eemed  an  oilil  innovation  on  the  cstaUIiahod  rango  and  soopc  uf  |jhilo80 
phy.  '  Vet,  though  udvl,  it  is  not  worthless:  the  busy  scenes  |irescntcd  in  our 
titrcfts,  the  diversity  of  purpose  to  ^rhich  the  lower  Ktorivii  of  our  houses  arc 
"I'l  ropriatcd.  thu  changes  in  form  and  fusliion  ohscrvahle  in  liouse-archilecture, 
the  varied  adaptation  to  thecxtcndcil  wants  and  tastes  of  the  inmatCE, — have  uLl 
teen  prominent  objects  for  study,  on  thu  part  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  topographer.  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from  a  more  ele- 
vated point  of  sight  ?  Is  the  region  of  attics  and  garrt-tH,  roofs  and  ehiuincyB 
ti  barren  one?  X^t  us  sec. 

Wcwill  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acoompnnyinjf  us  in  n  short  trip  on  tht 
Eastern  Counties  linilwuy.  which,  commencing  in  Shorcditeh,  cuts  through  a 
densely -populated  mass  of  buildings  before  getting  into  the  open  country,  and 
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which,  from  the  ncccMity  for  leaving  Bjmc-e  for  the  Btrect-traffic  beneath,  is  ek- 
vated  to  the  Ictc)  of  the  roofa.  During  the  t'cry  few  minutes  consanicd  in  ibu 
passage  through  this  district,  on  active  glance  around  shows  us  a  rctnnrlalile 
similarity  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses.  House  after  house  prewnls,  at 
the  upper  stories,  ranges  of  uiadows  totally  unlike  those  of  coromoo  dweUiiij;- 
houscs,  and  more  nearly  rcscinliling  those  of  a  factory  or  a  range  of  workfiho[s 
Many  streets  are  Bceii.  some  parallel  with  the  railway,  and  others  intcrBCcting 
it,  in  \Thirh  o\-ery  house  without  cxroption  poasosacs  these  wide,  Ultirr-lilic 
windows ;  more  frequently  nt  the  upper  than  the  lower  part  of  the  hoiar. 
The  rapidity  of  our  morcment  prevents  any  distinct  cognizance  of  the  purpoit 
to  which  these  vidc-windowed  rooms  are  devoted;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  detctt 
here  and  there  indications  of  the  fnimc'work  of  a  loom,  and  of  wuven  suhsUDccs 
of  ditfeicnt  colours.  The  windows  tell  tlicir  own  lulu  ;  ibey  throw  light  upunllic 
labours  of  the  Spitatfidds  IVeavtrs,  who,  almost  williout  exception,  inhabit  ibv 
houses  here  spoken  of.  Id  some  case^,  particularly  northward  of  the  railway,  tlie 
upper  slorioa  only  arc  lighted  by  thcsw  wide  windows ;  but  in  glancing  southward 
the  eye  meets  with  many  clusters  of  houses,  every  story  of  whit  h  exhibits  the  indi- 
cation of  a  weaver's  home. 

Dut  the  roqAof  the  houses;  what  of  ihcm?  Many  aud  many  a  roof  exhibits 
a  piece  of  apparatus  which  on  steady  inspection  is  seen  to  be  a  kind  of  bird4ra[); 
ur  else  another  specimen  of  mcchauistn,  which,  resembling  a  pigeon -house  in 
appearance,  sccme  to  he  used  as  a  large  cage.  Oilier  districts  in  London  uc 
sparingly  decked  out  in  a  similar  way  \  but  so  thick  arc  the  instances  in  Spitsl* 
fields,  that  they  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  spot; — a  charactcrl»lic  «■ 
pressed  in  other  words  by  saying  that  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethflal 
Green  are  the  most  famous  bird-catchcm  in  or  near  London.  These  men  supply 
the  greater  part  of  the  singing-birds,  such  as  linnets,  woodlarks,  goldfiQcka. 
grcciifinehes,  and  chaBnches,  found  in  London :  sometimes  spreading  their  octi 
in  the  fields  northward  of  the  metropoLiu;  and  at  other  times  lindiiig  a  mulct 
fur  their  birds  in  the  eastern  pari  of  London.  The  erections  on  iho  tools  of  the 
hituses  have  reference  to  these  bird-fancying,  bird-catching  propcn&itics  of  tlic 
weavers. 

On  leaving  the  railway,  and  the  bird's-eye  view  which  it  has  afforded  us,  and  ini- 
rersing  the  mass  of  streets  which  it  intci-sects,  the  sight  presontetl  is  nut  a  rhccr 
ing  and  pleasing  one :  it  tells  too  largely  of  misery  and  wretchedness  ;  of  humiHi 
beings  cooped  up  in  narrow  streets  i  and  it  presents  but  a  slender  numlNT  C 
churches  and  chapels,  of  stjuares  and  0]>en  jdaces,  of  instilutions  and  poMic 
buildingfi.  all  of  which,  in  various  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  would  cxcrcisei 
humanizing  effect 

Itisnoteaiiy  to  e\])reH!)  tho  general  iclen  respecting  Spitnllields  as  a  ctiiilrict. 
There  is  a  parish  of  that  name,  or  rather  having  the  name  of  Christchairh, 
SpitaMielda:  but  this  parish  contains  a  small  portion  only  of  the  silk-wearers; 
niid  it  is  jirobable  that  most  persons  apply  the  term  Splialfields  to  the  whole  dii- 
tricl  where  the  weavers  reside.  In  this  enlarged  acceptation  wc  will  lay  donn 
(Something  like  a  boundary  in  the  following  manner:— Begin  at  Shon^lt^ 
Church,  and  jiroct-cd  along  the  Hackney  Road  till  it  is  intersected  by  the  Hegenl's 
Canal;    follow  the  course  of  the  Canal  to  the  Mile-end  Koad;  proceed  westward 
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from  ;hencc  through  Whitcohapcl  to  Aldgatc;  Troun  Aldgatc  through  Hounds- 
ditch  to  Bishopsgatc  Street ;  and  thoncc  noilhward  to  the  point  whence  the  tour 
was  commenced.  This  boundary  eiicloscM  an  irrcgulsriy-shaped  district,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  weavers  rc»ido ;  and  a*  these  weavers  are  universally  known 
as  "  Spital5elds"  weavers,  the  entire  district  is  frequently  called  S|>ita]licldii, 
although  including  large  portions  of  Ucthnal  Green,  Shoreditch.  Whiiechapel, 

nd  Mile-end  New  Town. 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  extenitive  distrirt  was  open  iiekla  until  coin* 
I>aratively  modern  times.     Bethnal  Green  was  really  a  green,  and  Spitalfields, 

ike  Good man's-fi elds  and  Moorficlds,  were  really  covered  \vith  grassy  sward  in 
the  last  century.  But  towards  the  south-west  corner  of  the  district  in  the  no'jk 
Ixiundud  un  three  tiides  by  Biiiho|is^atc  Street,  Iloundsditch,  and  Whiu-L-liapcl, 

re  many  antiquated  buildings,  and  aiisucialioiis  connected  with  others  still  more 
indent.     Some  of  these  have  especial  reference  to  the  name  and  the  early  history 

if  Spitalficlds;  and  to  thej*e  we  must  devote  a  brief  notice. 
Biahopsgatc  Street  is  separated  into  two  nt  the  part  where  the  gate  for- 
merly stood;  the  uoulhern  section  having  the  ajipellntion  "Within"  appended 
lo  iU  name,  and  "Wilhout"  to  the  northern.  The  continuation  of  the  latter 
■trcct  ia  called  Norton  Folgato,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  is  a  small 
itreet  leading  eastward  into  Sj.Ual  Square.  Let  the  reader  visit  this  quiet, 
Bnobtrusire,  irre^ularly-shajied  ''  Square,"  and  look  around  him.  lie  will 
lee  none  but  aobcr-looking  brick  houses;  yet  is  there  much  material  for 
thought.  He  la  in  the  heart  of  the  silk-distnct  of  London,  the  centre  from 
»hcncc  thai  employment  springs  by  which  the  weavers  arc  supported.     A  large 

iroportion  of  the  houses  in  this  square  are  inhabited  by  silk-mamifncturera,  who 

rarchasc  raw  and  thrown  silk  from  the  merchants,  and  employ  throwsters  and 

cavers  to  bring  it  into  those  forms  »o  familiar  to  all  ;  the  humble  operatives 
ivtng  for  the  most  part  eastward  of  this  spot.  By  carrying  the  thoughts  back  to 
.he  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  may  view  this  Square  as  iSpitftt  yard,  nearly 
■onnded  by  houses  as  at  present-  A  fiurthcr  retrospect  of  another  century 
irescnta  the  Square  to  our  view  as  an  open  plot  of  ground,  wiUi  a  pulpit  standing 
n  the  north  east  corner,  and  a  house  near  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lord 

layor  and  Corporation  during  the  preaching  of  the  Spital  sermons.  A  still  more 
remote  view  exhibits  this  open  area  as  part  of  the  burial-ground  immediately 
kdjacent  to  tho  Spilal  or  Priory  from  which  the  district  takes  its  name. 

Passing  from  Spital  Square  towards  tho  north,  we  enter  upon  tho  mass  of 
rtreets  which  occupy  the  space  betwecu  it  and  the  Railway;  and  auiong  these 
White  I-ioii  Stivet,  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  streets,  together  with  the 
northern  side  of  Spital  Square,  jwint  out  pretty  nearly  the  spot  where  the  Spital 
once  stood.  The  erection  of  thb  house  of  charity — for  such  it  appears  to  have 
>een  in  many  resperts— is  dated  more  than  six  cenluries  back.  Stow  tells  us  in 
lis  'Survey' — "Next  I  read  in  a  charter,  dated  in  the  year  1235,  that  Walter 
Snmc,  citizen  of  I.rf)Tnlon,  and  Rnsia  his  wife,  having  founded  the  priorj-  or  new 
kispital  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  since  called  Si.  Mary  Sjattlc  without  Bishopsgate, 
x>n6nned  the  same   to  the  honour  of  God  and  Our  Blessed  Lady  for  Canons 

gular,  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  IIT."    Although  the  institution  thus  aftpcnrs  to 

avc  partaken  of  a  monastic  character,  yet  there  are  indications,  scattered  through 
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the  writinj?9  of  our  early  chroniclers,  that  provUion  wbb  made  for  poor  traTcllm. 
aTid  personu  in  sickness  or  diitrcss.  The  names  of  the  successive  priors  h»ve 
been  preserved,  as  have  likewise  those  of  many  eminent  persons  who  were  buried 
within  its  precincts.  From  time  to  time  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  yn- 
senlc<l  sums  of  money  to  the  i»viory,  either  in  aid  of  its  general  funds,  or  for  some 
special  purpose.  But  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  this — like  most  etlirr 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  England — suffered  from  the  ruthless  hand  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  15."i4  the  Spital  was  dissolved;  and  at  its  aurrcndcr 
evidence  was  shown  of  the  ^ood  otficos  to  which  the  revenues  had  psHially,  u 
least,  been  appropriated  :  for  "  besides  ornaments  of  the  church  and  other  goodi 
pertaining  to  the  hospital,  there  were  found  standing  one  hundred  and  eighU 
beds,  well  fumishcd,  for  receipt  of  the  poor  of  charity  ;  for  it  was  an  hospital  of 
great  relief."  Dy  the  time  that  Stow  wrote,  the  ground  on  which  the  Spital  hid 
Blood,  and  which  ha<l  been  given  to  one  Stephen  Vaughan  by  Henry  VHI.,  was 
occupied  by  "many  fair  houses,  buildod  for  receipt  and  lodging  of  worshiiiful 
and  honourable  men."  When  or  by  whom  the  priory  itself  w.is  pulled  dnnn 
does  not  clearly  appear.  Bagford,  in  a  letter  to  Hearne,  in  Leland'i  *  Col- 
lectanea,' speaks  of  the  priory  as  being  then  standing,  and  as  being  stranglj 
built  of  timber,  with  a  turret  at  one  corner.  At  various  periods  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  portions  of  the  priory  ruins  wcro  discovered  in  or  near  tbc 
houses  adjacent  to  the  northern  side  of  Spital  Square,  one  of  which  houses  m 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  Holingbrokc. 

The  Square  Itself,  which  is  so  named  by  a  most  ingenious  misapplication  ol 
terms.  t3  nearly  coincident  with  a  plot  of  ground  once  belonging  to  the  Spital,  tad 
devoted  to  open-air  preaching.  A  pulpit  existed  there  nearly  five  centuries  ago, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  ('History  of  Shoreditch,')  stood  at  tho  north-«ut 
corner  of  Spital  Square,  nearly  facing  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Sir  Geoigv 
Whelcr's  Chapel.  From  this  pulpit  were  originally  preached  the  celebrated  in- 
mons  known  as  the  Spitai  scrmowa,  forming  three  out  of  Hve  which  were  wont  tol» 
preached  at  Easter  time,  one  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  on  the  subject  of  IIk 
Crucifixion  ;  thi-co  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  "Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  at  lie 
Spital  pulpit,  on  the  RcBuiTcction  ;  and  one,  n  kind  of  summary  of  the  othcrs.it 
Pauls  Cross,  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter.  Near  the  south  side  of  tlic  pulpit  ws 
a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  their  ladirt, 
an<l  pcrsonii  of  disiinction  from  the  court  end  of  the  town.  A  curious  dispUrof 
outward  adorning  took  place  on  these  occasions:  for  it  seems  that  the  dtj 
magistrates  wore  violet  robc-s  on  the  Oood  Friday,  scarlet  robes  on  the  MoftJaj 
and  Tuesday,  violet  again  on  tho  Wednesday,  and,  lastly,  scarlet  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Tho  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital,  from  the  time  of  iU  formation,  were 
accustomed  to  attend  the  Spital  sermons;  and  did  so  annually  until  the  pullet 
was  ilestToyed  in  tho  time  of  the  civil  wars.  We  meet  with  occasional  announrt- 
ments  of  distinguiRhed  persons  having  attended  to  hear  these  sermons,  among 
whom  were,  on  Aprll21,  IG17,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  great  Ijml 
Bacon.  On  such  occasions  these  distinguished  persons  became  the  guests  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  were— as  we  are  expre&sly  infornid. 
and  may  readily  belicvo— "lovingly  and  honourably  both  welcome<l  and  enter- 
tained with  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  dinner."     For  the  subee^ucut  history  of 
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tlic  Spital  sermons 
they  were  prcacheJ  nt 
Newgate  Street. 

The  destruction  nf  the  Spital  pulpit  scents  to  have  been  soon  followeil  by  tlie 
erection  of  houses  around  the  open  spot  in  which  it  had  been  placed  ;  and  many 
of  these  houses,  by  the  cruel  and  most  impolitic  persecution  of  the  Protestants  by 
Louis  XIV.,  became  uflcr  a  luuc  the  abode  of  the  master  siik-mauufactuiers. 
driven  from  home  and  country  by  timt  [ircscriptton.  Of  this  persecution  and  its 
effecla  wc  shall  have  mure  to  say  in  a  subsequent  page :  let  us  then  shift  the 
scene,  and  move  a  little  to  the  boulIi  of  Spitul  Square.  Dulfo  Street,  Steward 
Street,  Sun  Street,  and  txmie  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  occupy  the  sitccf 
on  old  ani I Icry- ground,  once  known  as  Tasc/l  Clcsr,  where  the  tasclls  or  teazles 
used  in  the  cloth  manufacture  were  cultivated.  It  was  aftenrards  let  by  the 
Priory,  to  whom  it  belonged,  to  ihc  cross-bow  makers,  fur  exercise  in  the  art  of 
shooting.  I'hrongh  the  medium  of  Henry  VIll.  the  last  prior  granted  ii  K':uie 
of  the  ground  for  "thrice  ninety-nine  years"  to  the  Artillery  Company.  The 
Artillery  Ground  was  in  Stow's  time  used  by  the  guuners  of  the  Tower,  who 
repaired  thither  every  Thursday  to  exercise  their  gnrat  artillery  ap;ainst  a  mnund 
of  earth  whicrh  served  as  a  b-itt.  A  century  afterwards  lVp)3  narrates:  — 
"April  20,  1660,  in  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  the  old  Artillery  Ground.  nc;tf 
the  Spitalficlds,  where  I  never  was  before,  but  now  by  Captain  Deanc"»  invitation 
did  go  to  sec  his  new  gun  tried,  this  being  the  place  where  the  ollicers  uf  llie 
ordoancc  do  try  all  their  great  guns."  The  word  "oiii,"  used  here,  may  l>o 
explained  by  stating  that  the  Artillery  Com]iany  removed  from  Spitalficlds  tu 
Finsbury  in  or  about  the  year  16-10 :  so  that  for  many  jeurs  there  wcro  the  o/rf 
and  the  vew  Artillery  Grounds.  The  former,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  our 
maps  in  the  early  part  of  the  Inst  century,  although  the  street  called  Artillery 
I^anc  still  remains  to  point  out  the  locality. 

It  may  nnw  not  uiireasunably  be  a»kc<l,  where  and  what  is  Spital-Trr-W*?  Wc 
must  go  farther  eastward  to  arrive  at  what  once  was  the  field  of  the  Spital.  A 
street  called  Crispin  Street,  on  the  western  side  of  Spitalfields  Market,  is  nearly 
coincident  in  position  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the  old  Artillery  Ground,  and  this 
wall  separated  the  ground  from  Spitalfieltls,  which  stretched  out  far  eastward 
Great  indeed  is  the  change  which  thin  portion  of  the  district  has  undergone. 
Rows  of  small  houses,  inhabited  by  weavers  and  other  humble  ])cr8ons,  and  pent 
op  far  loo  closely  for  the  maintcnaTicc  of  health,  now  cover  the  greater  pan  of 
the  green  spot  once  known  as  Spitalfields.  Thanks  to  the  improving  spirit  of 
the  times,  there  will  ere  long  bo  a  Victoria  Park,  to  lei  in  a  healthy  breeite  upon 
the  busy  world  of  the  cast  end.  This  projected  park,  although  somewhat  east- 
ward of  the  district  in  which  the  iveavcrs'  reside,  will  be  an  important  improve- 
ment to  this  ]>arl  of  London,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  CommiBsiuners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  obtained  an  Act,  empowering  them  to  purchase, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  York  Honsi',  a  large  area  of  ground,  near 
Bethnal  Green  (now  occupied  principally  by  fields),  for  the  purpust-  of  con- 
Tcrling  it  into  a  park.  The  plot  of  ground,  which  is  of  irregular  shape,  is  a 
little  larger  than  Si.  James's  Park,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Sir  George 
Ducket's  Canal  (sometimes  called  the  Lea  Union  Canal);  on  the  west  by  tho 
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Itcgonfs  Canal,  which  ht-re  bend*  •outhward  towards  the  river;  oa  the  vml  |^ 
Old  Ford  Lanp,  Iradins  ^rom  Old  Ford  to  MacJcncy  Wick;  and  on  the  north  ly 
an  irregular  line  ut'  fields.  U  is  intended  to  build  elc^Miil  houses  at  diScreM 
jiarts  of  the  boundary  to  ihu  park,  in  some  degree  rcHvnibUag  thou  of  tin 
Rcg\'nt'«  Park ;  while  the  interior  area  will  be  laid  out  in  Bhrubberics,  gnu 
plats,  walks,  «li'ivc«.  Sec.  According  to  the  plans,  which  wc  hiivc  seen  (gircn  in 
the  ■AVeslminstwr  Hcviow'  for  October,  1841),  there  will  bo  no  ornamental  walci 
in  the  Victoria  Puik,  although  in  other  rcapccts  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  rtadcr 
the  spot  pictureMjue,  healthy,  and  satisfactory  to  all. 

In  the  •  Map  of  London  in  the  lime  of  Quc^n  Elizabeth,"  we  find  the  "Spittle- 
fioldfl"  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  linden,  not  only  fields  properly  so  termed. 
but  qnitc  "  in  iho  country,"  free  from  houses  on  all  sides,  excepting-  the  kn 
buildings  on  the  site  of  the  Spital.  Of  the  state  of  tliis  field  in  Elizabeth's  rcigii 
Stow  writes,  ■'  On  the  east  side  of  this  (i.  c.  the  Spitol)  churehyanl  licth  a  large 
field,  of  old  time  called  Lolesworth,  now  Spittlcficld,  which  about  the  year  1576 
was  broken  up  for  clay  to  make  brick."  A  century  later,  us  indicated  in  the 
'  Map  of  London  ut  the  Time  of  tlio  Ureal  Fire,*  we  find  the  spot  still  under 
lite  name  of  'S//Utli--_ficfih.  but  greatly  idtered  in  externals.  It  is  represented 
as  a  8(|uaro  field,  with  the  Artillery  (iround  on  the  west,  and  a  boundary  of 
houses  nearly  surrounding  it.  'J'hcrc  is  n  small  iianiphlet  in  the  British  Mnsciim 
called  '  A  Faire  in  Spittlcfieltls,'  whiuli  throws  n  light  on  one,  at  least,  of  the 
purposes  to  which  this  field  was  at  that  jicrlod  appropriated.  The  pamphlet  i>  a 
kind  of  satirical  account,  in  verse,  of  a  day's  ])roccedings  at  Spitalficlds  aboot 
the  year  1G58.  It  appears  that  the  populace,  having  become  somewhat  chary  in 
their  belief  in  astrologers,  conjurors,  and  mountebanks,  were  more  loth  tbiB 
before  to  part  with  their  money  to  surh  worthies;  and  ibo  latter,  before  it  mm 
too  late^  determined 

"  10  try  '  

i  II  one  jwerc  ilay  to  vcnl  llicir  foolcrie : 

WlicrcHixiii  roHolved  to  ccnsliiu'c  a  faire 

In  Sptitle  Ftrittt.  exposing  fsrii  nmnV  varc 

To  jmlilic  view  ;  and  ere  a  full  <Iccit. 

lIiivitigonc<^  solit  tlivir  Innkots,  liosle  away.'' 

A  sagacious  resolve,  but  not  a  successful  one.  The  pcdiers  deek  out  their  Btalw 
with  "  pritty  whiniHies,"  the  crier  opens  the  fair,  and  William  F.illy  appears,  an- 
nouncing his  astrological  wares,  among  which  was  "  a  prediction  whether  or  n» 
we  shall  hare  a  monarchy."  But  no  customers  appeared,  and  TJlly  imide  wuv 
for  Nicholas  Culjwpcr,  contemptuously  termed  the  "  Vicar  of  St.  Fools,"  wlw, 

"  wiih  a  hB.n«lful  of  conccilcd  knuwlnlii^. 
Oxrc  chsllcugc  all  ihc  doctorn  in  lite  coHedigp." 

He  entreated  the  spectators  to  buy,  urging  them  to 

"  bid  money,  tho'  but  little, 
For  night  come«  on,  and  we  must  leave  tlie  S|»itUe.'' 

But  in  vain  ;  ho  dcpurled,  am!  made  way  for  Bowkcr,  •' whose  face  vould  fright 
a  razor,''  and  who  announced  certain  secrets  relating  to  the  zodiac,  &«.;  with 
whiit  Buccesa  thp  last  (wo  lines  inform  us: — 

'■  ViHip  MiHiM  linY  ;  irhrrcforc  ihcy  Icfi  llic  fairc. 
While  people's  shouU  nii^fhl  errnic  lo  rvnde  the  aire." 


» 


If  WQ  pass  over  the  interval  of  another  gciicratlmi  or  two,  ve  find  the  "  SpitI  Ic- 
liulclB,"  or  the  smnll  stivota  which  had  by  that  time  epriing;  up  around  them,  thu 
abode  of  a  new  race — a  new  knot  of  persons— who  have  cvni-  since  formed  tho 
moat  chai-actoristic  dwellers  in  the  vicinity.  Louis  XIV,  little  lliought  that 
he  was  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  establishment  of  tho  silk-manufacturo  in 
England  when  he  drove  his  Protestant  subjecU  from  I'Vanee  at  the  jminl  of  the 
bayonet:  there  is  something'  like  a  moral  retribution  in  the  result,  Hliieh  furnishes 
a  lesson  not  wholly  unprofitable.  In  order  to  understand  tho  effect  of  the  revofa- 
tion  of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  in  giving  a  spur  to  manufacture  in  Kngland,  and 
laying  n  foundation  for  the  present  system  of  operations  in  Spitalficlds.  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  previoua  state  of  things  in  relation  (o  the  vUk'traUe. 

It  eecms  to  have  been  about  the  thirteenth  century  that  u  large  quantity  of  sitk 
goods  (then  a  rarity  in  Europe)  first  made  their  appcaranee  in  England.  Tho 
novelty  and  splendour  of  the  article  seem  to  havo  excited  general  interest 
among  our  nolitlily ;  but  the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  that  the  uianufac- 
ture  was  commenccci  within  a  century  afterwards  iu  this  country,  is  afforded  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1363,  in  which  certain  restrictions  were 
ptisxcd  u[>on  the  merchants,  shophcepcrs.  and  artilicers,  as  tothe  mode  in  which 
they  should  carry  on  their  avocations,  but  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  "  female 
brewers,  bakers,  weavers,  spinsters,  and  other  women  employed  upon  the  works 
in  wool,  linen,  or  silk.*'  From  this  time  forward  there  appears  to  have  been 
females  designated  "  silk-women,"  employed  in  wearing  small  silk  wares,  such  ns 
ribbons,  &c.;  and  for  the  protection  of  this  class  a  law  wns  passed  in  MM  pro- 
hibiting, for  the  period  of  five  years,  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  similar  to 
those  which  were  made  by  the  silk-women  of  London.  We  have  not  btcn  able 
to  ascerlalu  whether  these  silk-women  inhabited  any  particular  part  of  London  ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  districts  now  known  as  Spitalficlds  and  Bethnal 
Green  were  at  that  time  entirely  in  the  country,  and  almost  free  from  houses. 

In  14C3  a  further  protection  was  given  to  home  manufacture  by  the  prohibition 
of  imported  articles  ;  among  which  arc  enumernttd  "  lace?,  ribbons,  and  fringes 
of  silk,  «ilk  livine,  silk  embroidered,  tires  of  ailk,  purses,  and  girdles."  At  varioua 
times  these  restrictions  were  removed,  a  stop  which  invariably  led  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  English  silk-women :  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  homo  manu- 
facture, cither  in  cheaj)ncs8  or  quality,  or  both,  was  inferior  to  the  foreign.  There 
is  evidence  that  down  to  the  year  1500,  and  even  later,  the  silk  goods  manufac- 
tured in  England  were  small  wares :  for  by  an  act  of  1502,  while  it  is  made  un- 
lawful to  imjiort  "  silk  ribands,  laces,  girdles,  corses,  and  corses  of  tissues  or 
points,  ujton  pain  of  forfeituro  of  the  same,"  any  persons  arc  permitted  to  im- 
port silk  in  other  forms,  whether  manufactured  or  not.  It  was,  indeed,  more  tlian 
a  century  after  this  that  the  manufacture  of  "broad-silks''  (lustrings,  satins, 
velvets,  &c.)  commenced  in  England.  James  1.,  after  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  introduce  silk-worms  into  this  country,  veas  more  snrcessful  in  advancing  the 
manufacture  :  for,  by  affording  sonic  encouragement  to  Mr.  Burtamach,  a  mer- 
chant of  I^ndon,  he  induced  some  silk-throwsters,  silk-dyoi-s,  and  broad  wcavcra 
to  come  to  this  country.  A  beginning  buiug  thus  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
raw  silk  into  broad  silk  fabrics,  the  workmen  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  year 
IEJ2^),  the  silk-thro^Tstcrs  of  London  formed  a  body  of  sulBcient  importance  to  be 
incorporated. 
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Several  AcU  of  Parliament  were  past  ijurio^^  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  lunnc 
reference  to  the  silk  manufacture.  One  in  1630  related  to  certain  Dcfuioui 
prnctices  in  the  dyeing  of  fiilk,  %rith  precautions  fur  itti  amcndmciit;  aaulbcr.  in 
]fi;?8,  laid  down  rules  as  to  the  dye  maLerials  which  should  be  employed  ;  a  thinl 
on&etcd  -that  tho  Weavers'  Company  (one  of  the  oldest  of  the  City  Cumjianica, 
established  when  the  wuollcn  iiianufucturc  furmeit  the  staple  of  English  industtr) 
were  cmj)on'ercd  to  admit  into  their  body  a  certain  number  iif  broad-silk  ncaTL-ti, 
provided  the  latter  were  "  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  Realm  and  to  the  Con- 
•titution  of  the  Church  of  Knglimd."  By  the  year  1661  the  Company  of  silV 
throwsters  in  Loudon  are  said  to  have  employed  about  forty  thousand  mca, 
women,  and  children ;  *  and  an  enactment  was  at  (ho  same  time  made,  that  w 
one  should  set  up  in  that  trade  tvithout  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  licvca  years. 
and  ln'coiniiijj;  free  of  the  Throwsters'  Company. 

Wo  now  arrive  at  that  period  when  the  silk  manufacture  in  England  received 
its  most  marked  change.  The  sad  and  dismal  talc  of  the  persecution  of  tic 
Huguenots  in  France  ivc  arc  not  called  upon  to  n.irratc  hero  :  sulTtce  it  to  sav. 
that  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  made  by  Henry  IV.,  in  151)8,  in  favour  of  the  Freoch 
Protestants,  was  revoked  by  Louia  XIV.  in  1685,  and  that  the  revocation  wn 
followed  by  the  expatriation  of  vast  numbers  of  that  ili-judgtug  uionarch'a 
best  subjects,  the  number  being  variously  estimated  at  from  threo  hundreil 
thousand  to  a  million.  Of  these  a  considernbic  |iortion  came  to  England,  and 
those  who  made  London  their  ])lacc  of  refuge  are  spoken  of  by  Stow  with  equal 
good  feeling  and  gotid  sense.  "  The  north-west  parts  of  this  ]>arish,*'  (Stepncr. 
to  which  Spit.il''clds  tlicn  belonged.)  "  Spittle  fields  and  p.arts  adjacent,  of  later 
limes  became  a  great  harbour  for  poor  Protestant  atraiigci's,  Walloons  soil 
French;  who,  as  in  former  days,  so  of  laic,  have  been  found  to  become  exiln 
from  their  own  country  for  their  religion,  and  for  the  avoiding  cruel  persecu- 
tion. Here  they  have  found  quiet  and  security,  and  settled  themselves  in  their 
several  trades  and  occupations ;  u-e/icer:/  especially;  irhercby  God'a  blessing  ii 
surely  not  only  brought  u]Jon  the  parish,  by  receiving  poor  strangers,  but  alaoa 
great  advantage  hath  accrued  to  the  whole  nation,  by  the  rich  mannfacturmf 
weaving  silks,  und  stuffs,  arsd  camlets,  which  art  they  brought  along  with  them. 
And  this  benefit  also  to  the  neighbourhood,- — that  these  straogera  may  senc  Pt 
patterns  of  thrift,  honesty,  industry  and  sobrietv."  It  appcare  that  in  the  j oat 
1687  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  refugees  were  shcltcnd 
and  relieved  in  London  alone,  of  whom  there  were  abont  five  hundred  fami- 
lies of  the  nobility,  lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  and  merchnuLB,  and  the  n-sl 
artizans  and  husbandmen-  40,000/,  was  collected  for  them  in  one  year;  aud 
four  years  afterwardit  Cluirtcs  II.  ordered  that  all  such  I'rolcstant  refugees  shouU 
be  alhiwcd  to  conic  to  any  port  of  England  with  their  goods  and  chattels  free  of 
duty  ;  that  they  should  reccii  e  letters  of  denization  without  charge  ;  that  an  act 
should  be  passed  fur  their  naturalization  ;  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  pur- 
sue their  several  avocations  ;  and  that  ihoy  should  have  equal  privileges  with 
Brttiuh  natives. 

The  stik  manufacture  at  Spitaliitlds,  liavioa;  received  an  extraordinary  impulse 
from  this  occurrence,  began  to  acquire  considerable  importance.  The  refugees 
introduced  the  weaving  of  the  various  sitk  fabrics  then  known  by  the  names  of 

*  A  fcnllciaMi,  lecrntlj-  a  jurtun  in  kh  Ftniiirnl  tilk  firm,  infomi*  nx  tluU  Ihu  ntuil  be  a  gruM  •ta^gti^im. 
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lustrings^  alamodc*.  brocades,  sfttins,  blaclc  and  rolourcd  manluas,  black  padua- 
v>yt,  ducapca.  watered  tabbies,  and  black  velrcte;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Btrangcn  made  a  firm  fiwUng  in  Enjjland,  than,  like  their  predecessors,  they 
cried  out  for  protcciion,  and  nniJcr  the  name  of  the  Royal  Lustring  Company 
obtained  an  Act,  prohibitiug  the  importation  of  foreign  lustringfs  and  alamodca. 
The  "  I.ustrinjr  Company*'  was  however  defeated— not  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or 
fort-'ign  compt'titiou — but  by  a  chiuigc  of  fashion,  which  drovt-  lustrinf^s  and  ala- 
modes  out  of  the  markets.  In  1718  the  silk  manufacture  underwent  an  import- 
ant change  throufth  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  I^mil)c.  who  introduced  from  Italy 
the  process  of  organzining  (or  preparing  for  the  weaver)  raw  silk  by  machinery, 
and  who  received  from  Parliament  a  reward  of  14,000/,  for  his  ingenuity. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  of  the  silk  manufnclure  throughout  Kngland  :  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Jn  Spilalfields  it  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  The 
Weavers'  Company  of  London,  in  a  x^ctition  which  they  ])rescntcd  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1713,  stated,  that,  owing  to  tho  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
Crown  and  by  divers  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  silk  manufacture  at  that  lime  was 
twenty  times  greater  in  amount  than  in  the  year  I6G*I ;  that  nil  sorts  of  black 
and  coloured  silks,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  anil  ribbons,  were  made  here  as  good 
a«  lho«c  of  French  fabric ;  and  that  Mack  silk  for  hoods  and  scarfs,  which  twenty- 
five  years  before  was  all  imported,  was  now  made  here  to  the  annual  value  of 
more  than  300.000^.» 

When  Lorn  he's  machine  became  used  in  England,  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  tho  manufacture  might  be  carried  on  wholly  in  this  country,  receiving 
from  abroad  nothing  but  the  raw  ailk  :  it  was  found,  however,  that  the  importation 
of  Italian  orgiinzincdsilk  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  warp  in  the  weaving 
process.  To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  a  few  details  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture.  Most  silk  goods,  like  those  of  cotton,  have  obviously 
threads  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  interlacing;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  velvets  and  of  woollen  cloths,  although  the  subsequent  production  of 
a  pi^e  or  nap  nearly  conceals  the  threads.  Those  threads  which  extend  length- 
wise  of  the  woven  fabric  are  called  the  warp  or  u-rb,  while  the  cruss-th reads  arc 
termed  the  tr^/t  or  s/ioot.  Employing  the  terms  wnrp  and  shad,  we  may  now 
state  that  in  weaving  silk  these  arc  made  of  different  kinds  of  threads,  the  warp 
being  formed  of  threads  termed  organzine,  and  the  shoot  Iiy  other  threads  called 
Irnm.  The  raw  eilk  is  imjtortcd  from  Italy.  India,  China,  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  form  of  skeins,  and  must  luiss  through  the  hands  of  the  "  throwster  " 
before  the  weaver  is  employed  upon  it.  The  throwster,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
twists  the  silk  into  a  slight  kind  of  thread  known  aa  "  singles,"  and  these  singles 
arc  combined  to  form  tram  or  organzine.  Tram  is  formed  of  two  or  three  threads 
of  silk  lightly  twisted  together;  but  organzinc  is  the  result  of  a  larger  Bcrirs  of 
operations,  which  may  be  thus  rnnmcratod  : — the  raw  silk  is  tinwonnd  from  the 
skeins,  and  rewound  upon  bobbins;  the  silk  9o  wound  is  sorted  into  diffi-rcnt 
qualities;  each  individual  thread  lb  then  spun,  twisted  or  "thrown;"  two  or 
more  of  these  sjiun  threads  are  brought  together  upon  fresh  bobbins;  and  finally 
these  combined  threads  are  twisted  to  form  organzine.  The  whole  of  these 
operations  arc  included  in  tho  general  term  "  silk  throwing,'  and  arc  entirely 

*  Mr.  n.  K.  ]*«rtcr*i '  Trcaliw  on  tb«  Silk  !kluiufii«lure.' 
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lUgtinct  from  the  wcttviog ;  nearly  all  the  SpitaI6cld8  population  cngag«d  ia  llic 
silk  manufacture  are  u^averr  /  the  throwitcrs  being  spread  over  rariuus  puU 
vt  thf  country,  and  working  in  largo  factories  known  aa  »ilk-mills.  The  rcado 
will  understand,  therefore,  that  when  the  wi-averaare  stated  to  hare  ]ircferml 
Italian  organzine,  even  after  the  introduction  of  Lombe's  machine,  the  prvflc-rcact 
relates  to  Bomc  particnlar  quality  in  the  Italian  ]>i-odiirli«n.  which  fitled  h  to 
form  the  warp  or  "  long  threads"  of  silk  gimda,  the  shoot  or  "  cross-thmadi'' 
Wing  sufficiently  well  made  in  England.  This  preference  is  said  to  emit  e»« 
at  the  present  day,  notwithitamling  the  advance  of  English  iiigtiiuity ;  and  Mr. 
Porter  suggests,  as  a  probable  explanation  of  the  alleged  infertority  of  Englolt 
thrown  silk,  "  that  the  climate  may  inllucncc  the  quality  of  a  snbiitaacc  so  didkale. 
since  it  is  well  known  that,  during  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  thnwia; 
of  ailk  is  ])erformed  in  this  country  at  a  comparative  disadvantage ;  or  it  may  l* 
that  the  fibre  of  the  silk  ia  injurioaaly  affected  by  its  being  [lackcd  before  twitt- 
ing, or  by  the  lengthened  voyage  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  trsmsii  lo  thii 
country ;  and  the  higher  estimation  uniformly  evinced  by  our  throwsters  for  wlk 
of  the  new  crop,  over  that  which  has  lain  for  some  time  in  the  warehouse,  would 
seem  to  indicate  another  causi'  fur  the  alleged  su|>ertority  of  Italian  oi^aatine. 
It  is  owing  to  this  preference  of  foreign  thrown  silk  that,  in  the  face  of  a  tui{li 
protecting  duly,  it  has  always  met  with  a  certain  although  limited  demand  fnm 
the  English  si  Ik -weavers." 

During  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  the  SpitalGelds'  wcavcn 
appear  to  have  increased  in  number,  and  to  hare  been  employed  in  vuiow 
qualities  of  silk  goods,  priucipally  those  known  as  ''  broad  silks;"  but  neTprtlll^ 
less,  whether  through  any  superiority  iu  foreign  manufacture,  or  through  Ik 
influence  of  fashion,  French  silks  continued  to  find  their  way  into  EnglaDd,  citbcr 
by  smuggling  or  by  open  trade,  according  to  the  state  of  the  import  laws.  The 
English  wearers  then  began  to  clamour  for  "double  duties"  on  the  fbcei|a 
articles;  but  as  the  legislature  did  not  seem  disposed  to  grant  the  request,  tbi 
weavers  became  more  importunate,  and  wont  to  the  House  of  Commou  oi 
January  10.  1764,  with  "drums  beating  and  banners  flying."  to  demand  iht 
total  profiibiiion  of  foreign  silks.  AVith  this,  of  course,  the  legislature  eonlil  not 
comply;  hut  acta  were  passed,  lowering  the  import  duty  on  raw  silk,  anil  |in* 
hihiting  the  importation  ol'  silk  ribbons,  stockings,  and  gloves.  The  next  jtar 
more  demands  were  made,  and  to  some  extent  granted,  to  prevent  thrcaioicd 
outrage. 

The  celebrated  "  Spitalfields  Acts''  had  their  origin  iu  disputes  between  iha 
masters  and  men  in  reg;ird  to  wages.     The  yielding  of  the  legislature  to  the 
demands  of  the  uicQ  hud  su  emboldened  them,  that  they  took  summary  measures 
to  compel  an  advance  of  wages  from  their  employers,  destroying  the  looms  sntl 
the  houses  of  those  masters  who  refused  to  com]>ty  with  the  demands.     To  scttl< 
these  dis|Hitos,  an  lu-l  was  paastHl  in  1773,  empowering  the  aldermen  of  Londoa 
and  the  mHgistralcs  of  Middlesex  to  regulate,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  the  wages 
of  intirneynicn  silk-weavers,  penalties  being  inflicted  upon  auch  masters  as  gatf, 
and  upon  such  journeymen  as  received  or  demanded,  either  moro  or  lew  thai 
should  be  thus  settled  by  authority,  and  prohibiting  any  silk-weaver  from  having 
more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.     In  1792  this  act  was  made  to  inclnil* 
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thtjec  weavers  who  worked  upon  silk  mixed  ^vitli  other  matcriulsj  and  in  1811 
the  femalo  weavers  were  brought  under  this  regulation.  These  three  enactments 
constituted  the  "  Spitalfields  Acta,"  wliich  continued  in  force  till  iSi'l.  In  the 
present  day,  when  the  principles  which  regulate  trade  and  commercial  dealing* 
are  so  much  better  understood  than  in  the  last  century,  the  impolicy  of  «uch  acts 
is  very  manifest.  They  were  i)a8scd  to  get  rid  of  an  evil,  but  they  origiualed  an 
evil  of  a  ditFerciit  kind :  they  were  intended  to  prutcet  both  inatsLers  and  men  from 
unjust  exactions  on  either  part;  but  they  imposed  such  restrictions  oa  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  trade  as  drove  many  branches  of  the  &ilk  manufacture  alto- 
giither  Iroui  SpitjilfirUU.  A  ]ietition,  wliich  was  presented  tu  the  House  of  Com- 
inomton  May  'Jth,  IS'l'A,  had  bo  much  ciTect  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  that  we  will  extract  from  it  a  few  passages  showing  the  opera- 
tion of  these  enactments.  The  aldermen  and  magistrates,  up  to  that  time,  had 
the  power  of  "  limiting  the  number  of  threads  to  an  inch  in  silk  goods ;  restricting 
the  widths  of  many  surtti  of  work ;  and  determining  the  ijuanlity  of  labour  not  to 

^be  exceeded  without  extra  wages."  Thu  petitioners  slated  that  "  these  acta,  by 
[lot  ]>crmitting  the  masters  to  reward  such  of  their  workmen  as  extiibit  superior 
sltill  and  ingenuity,  but  compelling  them  to  pay  nn  equal  price  for  alt  work, 

(whether  well  or  ill  performed,  have  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  repressed  industry  and  emulation."     In  consequence  of  an  order  from 
the  magistrates  that  silk  made  by  machinery  should  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  made  by  hand,  few  improvements  could  be  introduced ;  and  "  the  London 
silk-loom,  with  a  trifling  exception,  remains  in  the  same  state  as  at  its  original 
introduction   into  this  country  by  the   French  refugees."     Mr.  Iluskisson   and 
■  Mr.  Uicardo  warmly  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
l^tbnoxiouB  acts,  which  accordingly  took  place  in  thu  following  year.   This  circum- 
Mtirnce,  taken   in  conjunction  with  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  lomn,*  (by 
'which  figured  silks  can  be  made  with  much  more  facility  than  under  the  old 
method,)  has  placed  the  manufacture  on  a  more  healthy  footing. 

I  The  mode  of  conducting  the  transactions  between  employer  and  employed  tn 
the  silk  manufacture  deserves  a  passing  notice,  as  giving  rise  to  many  of  the 
peculiarities  obrtfrvrtbie  iu  the  Spitalfields  population.  We  have  said  that  silk- 
throwing  is  efibcted  in  mills  conducted  on  the  factory  system ;  but  silk-weaving  in 
Spitalfields  partakes  of  a  dilfercnt  character.  The  manufacturer  who  [jrocures 
his  thrown  " organzine"  and  "tram/"  either  from  the  throwster  or  from  the  silk 
importers,  selects  the  silk  necessary  to  execute  any  particular  order.  The  weaver 
goes  to  the  honse  or  shop  of  his  employer  and  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  the 

f material,  the  "  tram"  being  generally  wound  on  bobbins,  and  the  "  organzine"  in 
Ihc  form  of  what  is  called  a  ean^  (derived  from  the  French  word  chains,  and  so 
called  frf-m  the  silk  being  taken  off  the  warping-mill  in  hwps  or  links)  :  this 
Cane  or  wnrji  varies  from  one  to  two  hundi-ed  yards  in  length.  The  weaver  takes 
the  materia)  home  to  his  own  dwelling  and  weaves  it  at  his  own  looms,  or  some- 
times  at  looms  supplied  by  the  manufacturer.  lie  is  paid  a  certain  rate  per  ell 
for  his  labour ;  but,  as  the  weavers  arc  nut  remarkable  for  provident  habits,  even 

•  We  tnnj  bete  moaik  Dwl  »I  (li«  {ittnot  time,  nvcanlinj;  tu  a  •latfmrii*  in  llio  '  IVnny  Moguriic,'  rol.  x. 
p.  4'fl,  Ihe  brItM  cIom  of  Spilolfiflil*  utaVLti  ate  cngnpd  iik  CLlinenliaK  a  p)(c«  of  aillc,  bjr  the  aid  of  the 
Jocquanl  liratn,  itliieh  will  ediiw,  not  ualj  evrrylhiiig  thai  li4*  |uL  btL-ii  Avut  in  tliii  ceuutiy,  but  creti  the 
firiMt  pmitoclinn  cf  ih*  Lyornn-w  weaver*,  amoiiK  wl'um  the  an  1j»«  iiBai'iifil  gwnt  cxcrUrrKc  Tlio  <it%\ga  \t  w 
Stc allegGvical  p>cl<ir«,  all  llic  minuto  An^iU  cf  oMcli  i^HI  b«  pnxluceil  hj  «eati(ig. 
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in  the  best  of  Umcs,  they  are  accuatomccl  to  "draw"  money  on  account  *liik 
the  work  is  in  progress,  and  to  receive  the  remainder  when  the  woven  uilerisl 
and  overplus  material  are  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  cuutouiary  anangoment  of  a  weaver's  family.  In  regard  to  vorlf.  aicthiti 
described  by  Dr.  Kay,  in  a  Rc]x)rt  to  the  Poor  Law  Cuinniissioncrs,  in  1837:— 
"Affeavcrhas  generally  t^vo  looms,  one  for  hie  wife  and  another  for  Iitmsclf; 
and,  OS  his  family  increases,  the  children  are  set  to  work  at  six  or  seven  ycanuF 
age  to  ijuill  silk  ;  at  nine  ur  ten  years  to  pick  silk  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  (according  to  the  size  of  the  child)  he  is  ])Ut  to  the  loom  to  weave.  A 
child  very  soon  learns  to  weave  a  plain  silk  fabric,  so  as  to  become  n  proftcicnlin 
that  branch ;  a  weaver  thus,  not  unfrequcntly,  has  four  looms  on  which  mctnhcn 
of  his  own  family  are  employed.  On  a  Jacqtiard-loom  a  weaver  can  earn  liJi. 
a  week  on  an  average ;"  on  a  velvet  or  rich  plain  silk-looni  from  I6t.  to  'J0$.  [« 
week  ;  and  on  a  plain  silk-loum  from  \'is.  to  14f..  excepting  when  the  silk  is  bod 
and  requires  much  cleaning,  when  bis  earnings  arc  reduced  to  lOi.  per  week; 
and  on  one  or  two  very  inferior  fabrirs  8j.  per  week  only  are  soiuetiraes  earned, 
though  the  earnings  arc  reported  to  be  seldom  so  low  on  these  coanic  fabrics.  On 
the  ofcurrence  of  a  comrocrcial  crisis  the  loss  of  work  occum  first  amoog  the  leait 
skilful  operatives,  who  arc  discharged  from  work."  In  the  Kvidcnro  taken 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Silk-trade  in  1831-2,  it  irai 
slated  that  the  ]iopulation  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Spitalficlds  weavers 
r»-aided,  com]>riHiiig  Spitalfielda,  Miie  Knd  New  Town,  and  BethnnI  Green, 
could  not  be  leas  at  that  time  than  one  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  fifty  thou- 
sand were  entirely  dependent  on  the  silk  manufacture,  and  the  rcmaininj; 
moiety  more  or  less  dependent  indirectly.  The  nnmber  of  looms  seems  to  varr 
from  about  fourteen  to  seventeen  thousand ;  and  of  those  four  or  five  thouund 
arc  often  iinemployed  in  times  of  depression.  As  there  are  on  an  avenge, 
children  Included,  about  thrice  as  many  workpeople  as  there  arc  loums,  it  rctalla 
that  ten  or  fil\ccn  thousand  weavers  are  sometimes  out  uf  employ  at  one  period. 

The  vast  bod)  of  weavers  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph  are  to  be  fuanil 
principally  in  the  district  marked  out  in  an  earlier  page  ;  and  the  poverty  of  ibit 
district  has  been  increased  by  the  location  uf  a  large  number  of  dock-porirn, 
labourers,  and  others  in  a  humble  station  of  life.  This  latter  circumstance  hai 
given  gieat  compllciition  to  the  arrangements  of  certain  well-meant  but  injn- 
dicieusly  Lestuwcd  charities  tn  the  district.  On  account  uf  the  Quctuation*  in 
fashion,  of  impolitic  enactments,  and  of  unthrifty  habits  on  the  part  of  the 
weavers,  they  have  been  much  Bubject  to  distnss.  and  largo  funds  have  l«a 
almost  yearly  subscribed  for  their  relief.  These  funds,  although  intended  fortk 
weavers,  have  not  always  been  confined  to  them,  so  that  "  the  distribution,"  ai 
Dr.  Kay  hns  remarla-d.  "attracted  to  Spitalfields  a  coiuideralde  numhcr  ef 
casual  appliranls.  wlio  hired  n>ums  or  lived  in  the  lodging-houses  duriog  rfui 
period,  in  order  that  they  might  become  recipients  of  the  public  bounty."  Sack 
a  -[dan  would,  if  pcrstBted  in,  obviously  create  paupers  instead  of  removing  ibcm. 
The  recommendations  of  Dr.  Kay,  as  to  the  most  legitimate  mode  of  relief  in  t*K 
of  future  distress,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  here. 

It  seems  probable,  as  far  as  the  means  exist  of  determining  it^  that  the  wcsrcn 
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arc  principally  KngHsh,  and  of  Engflish  origin.  To  the  manufacturers  or  mnstcrs, 
however,  the  same  remark  does  not  apply,  for  the  names  of  the  ilifFereut  parts  of 
the  weaving  apparatus,  and  those  of  the  partners  in  many  of  the  firms  non- 
existing,  point  to  the  French  origin  of  tliu  manufacture  in  that  district,  however 
Gubscf)ucnt  events  may  have  produced  an  ainalgmnation.  The  Guiilchands  and 
the  Desormeaux,  the  Cliabots  and  the  Turquandn,  the  Mercerons  and  tho 
Chauvcts,  can  douhtlcss  trace  their  connexiun  with  the  harassed  and  pcmccutcd 
refugees  of  1685. 

We  have  said  that  a  characteristic  employment  or  amusement  of  tho  Spital- 
liclils  weavers  h  the  catching  of  birds-  This  is  carried  on  princijially  in  the 
months  of  March  and  October,  and  by  the  means  of  a  kind  of  apparatus  totally 
unknoirn  in  most  other  parts  of  Ihc  country.  They  train  '■call-birds'*  in  a  most 
peculiar  mannrr,  and  conduct  the  whole  of  their  operations  in  a  very  original 
way.  There  is  an  odd  sort  of  emulation  among  them  as  to  which  of  their  birds 
will  sing  or  "jerk  "  the  longest.  "  Tho  bird-catchers  frequently  lay  considerable 
wagers  whoso  cali-^irds  can  jerk  the  longest,  as  that  determines  the  superiority. 
They  place  them  opposite  to  each  other  by  an  inch  of  candle,  and  the  bird  who 
jerks  the  oftcne.st  before  the  candle  is  burnt  out  wins  the  wager.  We  have  been 
informed  that  there  have  been  instances  of  a  bird  having  given  a  hundred  und 
sci'enty  jerks  in  n  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  wc  have  known  a  linnet  in  such  a 
trial  persevere  in  its  emulation  till  it  swooned  from  the  perch."  ' 

If  wc  have,  on  the  one  hand,  to  record  unthrifty  habits  and  odd  propensities 
on  the  part  of  iht'  weavers,  let  us  not  forget  to  do  thcni  justice  in  other  matters. 
A  Mathematical  Society  has  long  existed  in  SpitaSfields,  the  members  of  which 
include  many  of  the  weavers.  In  passing  through  Crispin  Street,  adjoining 
Spitalficlda  Market,  wc  sec  on  the  western  side  of  the  way  a  humble  building, 
bearing  much  the  api>earance  of  n  weaver's  house,  and  having  the  words 
"Mathematical  Society"  written  up  in  front.  Lowly  and  inelegant  tho  building 
may  he ;  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  Science  rearing  her  head  in  such  a 
locality,  even  if  the  temple  be  a  humble  one.  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  to  the 
credit  of  the  weavers,  that  they  are  very  ready  to  exhibit  and  explain  their  ope- 
rations to  strangers.  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  "  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the 
humble  class  of  mechanics  have  uniformly  contributed  their  aid  by  supplying 
information  upon  points  which  they  arc  peculiarly  (jnalificd  to  cx[dain;"  and  he 
gives  the  following  picture  of  a  Jacquard-wcavcr's  family  which  he  happened  to 
rUil. — "  It  once  occurred  to  tho  author  of  this  treatise,  in  the  course  of  his  visits 
among  the  operative  weavers  of  Spltalficlds,  lo  visit  a  family  consisting  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  ten  children,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  youngest 
girls,  were  engaged  in  useful  employments  connected  with  the  silk  manufacture. 
The  father,  assisted  by  one  of  his  sons,  w&s  arcu])icd  with  n.  machine  punching 
card-slips  (certain  pieces  of  apparatus  in  Jacquanl- weaving),  from  llgures  which 
another  son,  a  fine  intelligent  lad,  was  ■  rcading-on.'  Two  other  lads,  somewhat 
older,  were  in  another  apartment,  casting,  drawing,  punching,  and  attaching  to 
cords  the  leaden  plummets  or  '  lingos,'  which  form  part  of  the  harness  for  a 
Jacquard-loom.  The  mother  was  engaged  in  warping  silk.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters was  similarly  employed  at  another  machine,  and  three  other  girls  were  in 
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throt  Beparatc  looma,  weaving  figured  silks. .  .  .  An  air  of  order  and  cbecrAiIncii 
.prevailed  throiiwhoiit  tliis  Imsy  cstaUUshincnt  Oiat  was  truly  gratifying;  and, 
'with  llic  exception  of  tlic  pi  urn  met -drawers,  all  were  clean  and  neatly  elad.  The 
particular  occupation  wherein  each  was  engaged  was  crplnineci  most  readily,  aod 
with  a  degree  of  genuine  politcni-ss  which  proved  that  amid  the  harasxine  faroi 
attendant  upon  daily  totlti  of  no  ordinary  degree,  thciic  pai-i-nls  had  nut  Wn 
unmiudful  of  their  duty  as  regarded  the  cultivation  of  their  ebildren's  minds  aitd 
licartB." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Porter  haa  here  sketched  a  family  placed  under 
favouTaMc  ciminiatanrcB.  in  which  the  worit  was  of  a  good  kind,  and  pirn 
enough  to  employ  all.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  thinli  thai  such  w^re  the  avrrapr 
state  of  thing!! ;  but  this  pleasure  is  denied.  The  homes,  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment, and  tho  general  irircumstanccs  of  the  wc-avera  arc,  now  at  least,  of  a  far 
lower  grade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  sketch,  which  illustrates 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  average  condition  of  the  humbler  but  numorous  cli« 
of  weavers  in  a  season  of  low  wages  and  bare  employment-  In  passing  through 
tile  districts  inhabited  by  the  weavers,  with  an  endeavour  to  view  the  proiT»tn 
of  the  manufacture,  our  inquiries  were  too  often  met  by  the  sad  reply — "'  1  hare 
no  work  at  present ;"'  but  at  one  hounc,  situateii  near  the  northern  side  of  the 
Jlailway,  wu  mounted  a  rlark  staircase  to  the  npjier  floor  or  room^  occupied  by 
an  elderly  weaver  and  his  wife.    The  room  formed  the  enUre  upper  story,  uid 
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was  Rpjiroanhcd,  not  by  a  door,  but  by  a  Irap  in  the  floor,  opening  a  communi- 

cation  with  the  stairs  beneath.  At  each  end  of  the  room,  front  and  back,  were 
windows,  of  that  peculiar  form  so  rharacterisiic  of  the  district,  and  which  arc 
made  very  vide  in  order  to  admit  light  to  all  parts  of  the  looms  placed  adjacent 
to  them.  At  each  window  was  a  loom,  the  husband  being  at  work  at  one,  and 
the  wife  at  the  other.  Near  the  looms  »vcre  two  "  quill-whccU."  a  sort  of 
spinning-wheel,  at  which  the  "weft"  or  "shoot"  tlircads  are  wound  upon  the 
(piills  fur  using  in  the  shuttles.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  stnmp-hcd stead, 
covered  with  its  humble,  but  clean,  "  patch-work"  quilt;  and  near  it — some  on 
the  floor,  some  on  shelves,  and  some  hanging  on  tlie  walls  of  the  room — were 
various  miscellaneous  articles  of  domestic  furniture  (for  tho  room  served  as 
parlour,  kitchen.  Ued-room.  workshoji,  and  all).  A  few  pictures,  a  few  plants, 
flnd  two  or  three  singing-birds,  formed  the  poetical  furniture  of  llie  room.  The 
man  was  weaving  a  piece  of  black  satin,  and  the  woman  a  piece  of  blue;  and,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  wc  learned  that  they  were  to  bo  paid  for  their 
l:il>our  at  the  ratc-s  of  8i.x|)cncc  and  fonr|>encc  halfiHinny  per  yard  rcs])ectivcly, 
which,  at  close  work,  would  yield  aliout  seven  or  eight  shillings  a-wcck  each. 
'J"he  man  was  short  in  stnturo  (as  most  of  llio  Spilalfields'  weavers  are),  grey- 
headed, depressed  in  spirits,  but  intelligent  and  communicative.  When,  after 
defending  from  this  room,  we  looked  around  at  the  mass  of  weavers'  houses  in 

tlhc  vicinity,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  most  of  them  bore  a  saddening  simiUtity 
to  that  which  wc  had  entered. 
A  ramble  through  Bcthnal  Green  and  Milc-cnd  New  Town,  in  which  the 
weavers  principally  rcbidc,  presents  us  with  many  curious  features  illuslratiw 
cither  of  the  peculiarities  or  of  the  poverty  of  the  district.  We  must  leave  Spital- 
Hclds,  strictly  so  called,  altogether  to  the  west,  in  order  to  witness  the  scenes  to 
which  we  allude.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  visitor  entci-s  Sjiital 
Square  from  Noi-ton  Folgale,  and  proceeds  through  Crispin  Street  to  Spitallields 
Market.  Here  he  will  find  some  of  the  usual  arrangements  of  a  vegetable  market, 
but  |}Otatoes.  sold  by  wholesale,  form  the  staple  commodity.    He  thence  procceils 

r eastward  to  SpitalfieldsChiircli.oneofthc  "  fifty  new  churches"  built  in  the  reign 
of  Queun  Anne;  and  alop^-  Church  Street  to  Brick  Lane.  If  ho  proceed  north- 
ward up  the  latter,  he  wil!  arrive,  first,  at  the  vast  prcmiars  ofTruman,  Hunbury 
-.and  Buxton's  brewery,  and  then  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Railroad,  which  crosses 
Rhc  street  at  a  considerable  elevation ;  if  he  extends  his  steps  enstward,  he  will  at 
once  enter  upon  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  weavers.  On  paaaing  through 
most  of  the  streets  in  this  district  a  visitor  from  other  parts  of  the  town  is  con- 
scious of  a  noiselessiies!),  a  dearth  of  bustle  and  activity.  The  clack  of  the  looms 
is  heard  here  and  there,  'jut  not  to  a  noisy  degree.     It  is  evident  at  a  glance 

tthat  in  many  of  the  sirccLs  all  the  houses  were  built  expressly  for  weavers;  and 
in  walking  through  them  wc  noticed  the  filiort  and  not  very  licaltliy  appearance 
Df  the  inhabitants,  (t  was  rather  painful  than  pleasurable  to  remark  the  large 
number  of  "  Benefit  Societies,"  •"  Loan  Societies,"  "  Burial  Societies,"  &c.  whose 
announcements  are  |>osted  aliout  the  streets;  for  it  is  well  known  to  thoso 
nho  have  studied  these  subjects  that  the  poor  generally  pay  ruinous  interest 
for  any  aid  whi;h.  as  generally  managed,  they  receive  from  societies  of  this  kind, 
flerc  and  there  we  met  with  liilU  anuouacijig  that  coals  were  to  be  had  "  at  twulve 
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pence  per  cwt."  at  a  certain  place  during  tho  cold  weather;  antl  at  aome  ut  Uc 
bakers'  shops  were  nnnounccmcntB  that  "  wcRvcrs"  tickcla  are  taken  here  in  «- 
change  for  hrcad,"  in  allusion  to  tickets  given  by  a  Benevolent  Association.  In  one 
struct  vre  met  with  a  barber's  shop,  at  which,  in  addition  to  the  ojierationa  usually 
conducted  at  such  places,  persons  eonld  have  •'  a  good  wash  for  one  farthing  ;"  and  in 
another  street  a  flaming  placard  onnounced  that  at  a  certain  public-houac  the  adver- 
tiser would  attend  every  evening,  to  match  his  bird  against  any  linnet  or  goldfinch 
in  the  world,  for  "  one  thousand  giilncasl"  Here  we  espied  a  school,  at  which 
children  were  "taught  to  read  and  work  at  txvopence  u-wcck;"  there  a  clumdlcrs 
shop,  in  which  shuttles,  reeds,  quills,  and  the  smaller  parts  of  weaving  apjtaratui 
iroro  cxposod  for  sale  in  the  window  in  company  with  split-i^eosf,  bandies  of 
wood,  and  red'herring».  At  another  jdace  was  a  bill,  emanating  from  the  pan'sli 
auihoritics,  warning  the  inhabitants  that  they  were  liable  to  ajicnalty  if  tbrii 
■Jwellinga  were  kept  dirty  and  unwholesome.  In  one  little  shop,  "  patch-work  '' 
watt  sold  at  "  lOJ.  1*2</.  and  15t/.  a  pound  ;  '*  and  in  another— which  we  regretted 
moix>  than  anything  else — astrological  predictions,  interpretations  of  dreams,  and 
nativities,  were  to  W  purchased,  "  from  three  pence  upwanis,"  as  also  extracts 
from  '  Moore's  Almanar'  for  the  last  seventy  years.  In  very  many  of  the  house* 
the  windows  numbered  more  shtrets  of  paper  than  panes  of  glasis ;  and  no  tncun- 
Arilcrable  number  of  houses  were  shut  up  altogether. — We  would  willinglv  pre* 
Hint  a  brighter  picture,  but  ours  is  a  Dutch  copy  from  the  life. 
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that  flyat  upon  lU*  crowdeJ  wjitcrs, — tlie  tall  faWics,  guuut  auil  drear,  that  Hoe  iU 
melauuboly  ehoree, — tlie  thiuk  gloom  through  wbtcb  you  dimly  cutcb  the  iibudowy 
outline  of  tbese  gi^iitiu  tbrms,- — the  marvelloDS  quiet  with  wbit-b  you  glide 
by  the  dark  phantoms  of  her  power  into  the  mart  of  natiuna, — tbe  sadiicesj  the 
eilcnue,  the  vastness,  tlio  obucurtty  of  alt  tbinge  around — prepare  you  for  a  grave 

and    solemn    magniticcncc Behold    St.    Katharine's    Doc-kt^j  nnd    \Va1ker'a 

Soap  Manufactory,  and  '  Ilardy'd  Shades !'  Lo !  tlicix-  is  Lhe  Btrength,  the 
industry,  and  the  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  the  enterprising,  the  money-making, 
the  dark- Hpiri ted  peuple  uf  Eri^;land."  Sucb  may  probably  be  the  rellcctiona  of 
the  fvreig'ner  as  suine  tsteam-vtt'iiel  from  tbe  Elbe  or  the  Itbioe,  from  Boulogne, 
Calais,' or  Havre,  sweepiDg  past  the  "  tiine-worn"  Tuvver,  briogs-to  ufT  Lbe  Custom 
IIouEfi.  Before  the  introduction  of  etetim-sbips  the  continental  traveller  geue* 
rally  hindud  at  Harwiub  or  Dover,  and  the  firat  page  of  hits  diaiy  woe  ia  praise 
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(if  bo  pi  aisc<L  u>  nt  nil)  of  our  horHcs  nnd  public  vehicles,  of  the  excellence  of  ihi^ 
roads,  ami  the  rapid  trarelltng ;  the  verdant  uppearanrc  of  Knglish  scenery,  tKc 
prcttiiK'ss  of  the  cottages,  and  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  pervadin|»  the  nl- 
lagcs  and  aiiiall  towns  through  which  he  passed  on  his  journey  to  the  mctrwittk 
"Sow,  however,  ho  is  tlirowu  al  once  into  the  vortex  of  Ixmdon,  without  the  pf^ 
paration  which  a  journey  of  above  seventy  miles  afFordi. 

The  spacious  and  well-grarellod  (uay  in  front  of  the  Custom  Hoaw.  the  only 
qiinv  in  the  {uirt  of  London  on  which  the  public  can  walk,  with  tlic  uxception  ol 
a  small  one  in  front  of  the  Tower,  is  deserving  of  more  commendation  than  it  has 
(fcncrallv  received,  though  beaux  and  btdles  who  seek  fur  gratification  in  rc<i- 
procal  glances  of  admiration  will  resort  to  the  more  congenial  shades  of  R.-ming- 
Ion  Gardens  or  the  pronicnades  in  the  Parks.  This  is  a  place  for  cnjoymint  or 
another  kiiiil.  Here  at  mid-day  the  rays  of  the  winter's  sun  Mcin  less  fi-vbk- 
than  elsewhere  under  the  shelter  of  the  great  building  on  the  north,  niij  ihc 
aged  and  vnletuilinarian  fuel  doubly  grateful  for  the  genial  influence  of  its  raj's. 
\Vhy  might  not  a  few  benches  be  plaretl  hero  and  there  for  their  accommodstton. 
as  this  i-oulil  prubatily  be  done  without  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  lite  public 
business  ?  Wc  are,  however,  thankful  that  the  public  are  not  altogether  cs- 
cluded  ;  so  lei  us  on  a  fine  summer's  day  resort  hither  and  observe  what  is  psa- 
ing  before  us.  At  the  western  extremity  of  (he  quay  is  Billiugitgale,  the  greiU 
(isli-mar1(cl  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  small  dock  for  the  craft  of  the  flshcmicn. 
It  is  nearly  high  water,  am]  while  the  Hood  lasts  they  continue  to  arrive,  and,  liy 
a  little  aeamnn-Iikc  maneruvring.  are  brought  into  the  inouring-place  provided 
for  them.  The  azc  of  the  fishermen 's  iHutts  is  as  various  as  their  cargoes.  Some 
have  perhajis  mackerel,  which  may  either  prove  v<Ty  valuable  or  he  sold  at  s 
toss,  according  to  the  time  at  which  it  reaches  the  market;  and  if  the  tide  did 
not  nerve,  the  steam-tug  has  been  employed  for  the  sake  of  despatch.  Other 
boabi  an-  of  smaller  ^izc,  ami  we  may  sec  how  eminently  domestic  is  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  fisherman.  One  or  two  of  his  boys,  ol\en  at  a  very  early  agcv  assitt 
him  in  the  boat,  while  his  wife  and  the  remainder  of  the  chililrcu  arc  drying  and 
mending  the  nets  at  home.  The  boats,  which  have  already  diii[KjsiMl  of  their 
cargoes,  arc  got  ready  fur  leaving  the  duck  ;  tho  sails  are  unfurled ;  and  as  sooo 
as  the  tide  turns,  a  number  of  them  will  pass  in  quick  succession  down  the  rivcr- 
A  little  westward  uf  Billingfigate  dock  arc  the  wharfs  fur  steam-boats  for  Green- 
wich, Woolwich,  Gravcsend,  and  other  |>arts  of  the  river.  Their  arrival  sail 
departure  is  incessant,  and  strains  of  music  catch  the  ear  as  (hey  rapidly  pMi  tbv 
Custom  House  Quay,  most  of  the  beats  being  accompauied  by  three  or  four  mu- 
sicians, who  doubtless  enhance  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  innumerable  {lersois  who 
seek  fur  relaxation  by  a  trip  to  the  above-mentioned  places.  Lighters  laden  with 
coal  and  every  kind  of  merchandise  and  produce,  and  whoso  longest  Toya^re  dtwi 
not  extend  Wlow  the  Pool  or  much  above  tho  bridges,  are  passing  ;  country'  bargn 
which  come  by  the  canals  from  places  far  inland ;  and  small  sloo|ts  which  in 
sammcr  do  not  fear  a  sea  voyage  to  any  part  of  the  English  roast,  but  in  vialtt 
arc  employed  on  the  canals.  Then  the  light  wherry  lands  its  ^rc  at  the  stntrs 
or  passes  up  and  down  the  stream.  On  the  right  is  the  noble  bridge  with  its 
throng  of  jtassengers,  coaches,  omnibuses,  hackney-coaches,  cabs,  carts,  drajs, 
and  waggons.     On  land  and  water  the  tide  of  life  is  flowing  before  ua  with  Mi 
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tobatOff,  lilt  here  while  witnessing  how  rapidly  it  hastens  along',  the  roar  or  the 
hving  torrent  is  blended  and  hni'moniiu><].  The  flickeriitg  lights  which  aie 
rcflix'ted  on  the  surface  of  llie  rU'cr  at  the  same  limo  delight  the  eye  hy  iheir 
varied  shades  and  tones.  But  a  hirgu.titeHwship  advances,  heaving  the  wave  all 
around  in  its  impctuuus  course  itn  dcrk  crowded  with  aliens,  perhaps  exiles,  and 
English  tourists  who  have  spent  vnrioUH  periods^  from  seven  days  to  as  ina»v 
monthH  or  ycara,  on  tlic  continent.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  coiintcnancc  of  each 
individual  among  the  stirccttsive  hont-loads  which  nrc  brought  from  the  steam- 
ship  and  landed  at  the  ('nstom  House  stairs;  and  to.  spe<'u]atc  upon  the  feeling 
produced  in  ihc  gay  sons  and  daughters  of  Franrc,  the  cxclteablc  Italian,  or  more 
sober  German,  on  first  touchiiig  Eugligh  ground,  lu  the  largo  wurld  of  London 
there  is  an  abiding  place  for  them  if  they  can  bring  the  recommendation  of  sujic- 
rior  aptitude  and  talent  for  whutover  they  undertake.  The  Steam  Packet  Bag- 
gage Warehouse  is  a  department  of  the  London  Custom  House  rendered  neeea- 
■ftry  by  the  increased  passenger  intercourse  between  the  port  of  London  and  the 
continent ;  and  here  the  duties  upon  articles  contained  in  the  baggage  of  tra 
vcllers  may  be  paid  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  articles  upon  which 
the  duties  are  pnnci[>ally  levied  are  books,  china,  musical  instruments,  millinery, 
can  do  Cologne,  prints,  and  shoes;  and  that  from  Franee,  Holland,  ami  Ham- 
burg, the  articles  iu  passengers'  luggage  jiaj  a  duty  of  about  4(Wi)l.  a-year 
The  rogaiationa  of  the  ComuiisHiuners  of  Customs  in  respect  to  ]m88cngcrs  are 
liberal  and  indulgent,  and  they  arc  ox»\*.led  in  the  same  spirit. 

All  the  western  nations  appear  to  Inavc  inherited  from  the  Ilomans  the  practiei 
of  exacting  certain  pa}'mcnt9  on  the  landing  and  embarkation  of  increliandisc  at 
each  seaport,  and  the  name  of  customs,  ur  some  equivalent  term,  shows  that 
these  payment*  'vere  sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage.  These  exactions  aideil 
the  Sovereign  in  his  necessities,  and  induced  htm  to  encourage  the  eommerco  uf 
his  subjects.  Stow  observes  that  mcrt'hnnt.s  and  retailcis  do  not  only  prolit  them 
selves  and  enrich  the  realm,  but  "  bear  a  good  fleece  which  ihe  prince  may  shear 
when  he  sccth  good  ;"  oJid  this  regard  to  the  fleece  rendered  the  interest  of  both 
parties  in  some  measure  identical.  It  appt^ara  from  a  letter  to  Offa.  King  of  the 
Mercians, "by  Charlemagne,  that  the  l!ngHsh  pilgrims  travelling  to  Rome  fre- 
quently aKsumed  the  scrip  and  staff  as  a  clcnk  for  smuggling,  introducing,  as  it 
is  conjectured,  articles  of  gold  and  silver  without  p.tying  the  --uatums,  from 
which,  as  pilgrims,  they  were  exempt.  Charlemagne  was  desirous  that  i)cr8ons 
who  were  tiuly  on  pilgrimage  should  "  travel  in  peace,  without  any  truublo;" 
but  as  to  the  pretenders,  who  arc  "  not  In  the  service  of  religion,  bul  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  let  them  pay  the  est.abllsheJ  duties  at  the  proper  places."  Bather 
•nore  than  a  century  alienvards  Ethelred  11.  (a.c.  978-IOIG),  in  a  council  held 
at  WauLagL',  in  Berkshire,  fixed  the  toll  or  custom  on  shi]»s  and  merchandise 
trriving  at  Billingsgate,  which,  at  that  time,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
anding'placc  in  the  ])ort  of  London.  It  waa  declared  that  every  smaller  boat 
diould  pay  one  halfpenny ;  a  large  boat  with  sails  one  penny  ;  a  keel  (a  ship,  wn 
lupjMJse)  four  pennies ;  a  vessel  with  wood  to  give  one  piece  of  wood  ;  a  boat  with 
fish  coming  to  the  brlilgc  one  halfpenny  or  one  penny,  according  to  its  sizc. 
A-fler  the  Conquest  customs  were  exacted  not  only  by  the  King,  but,  at  the  out* 
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The  Queun*tt  Hytho  (QucH-nliithc)  appears  to  hare  been  th«  roosi  favoured 
landing-place  after  the  Conquest.    In  V224  Henry  III.  directed  the  olficun  of  ibe 
Tower  to  arrest  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Port*  which  arrived  in  the  river,  and  to 
compel  thoin  to  bring  their  com  to  the  Queen'*  Hythc  only;  and  two  ye*n  ftfier* 
wonU  the  same  officers  were  ordered  to  seize  all  B&h  oflV-red  for  sale  at  any  otiiei 
place.     The  privilegca  of  the  Queen's  Ilythe  extended   from  Oie  Steelyard  to 
Blackfriars.    In  I'Mi  the  bailiffs  of  the  Queen's  Hythe  coinplainutl  of  an  in&inge- 
ment  of  their  rights,  fourteen  foreign  Bliips  having  arrived  at  Billingsgate  with 
fish,  instead  of  being  brought  to  tUeir  landing-place.  A  penalty  of  forty  ahlUlngs 
was  to  be  inflicted  in  future  for  this  viulation  of  their  interests;  but  the  shiji* 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  London  might   land    their   cargoes  wherever  tliv 
owners  might  ajipoiiit.     In  1246  Richard  Earl  of  Cromwell  disposed  of  his  rights, 
privileges,  and  customs  in  the  Queen's  Hythe  to  the  city  for  an  annual  sum  d" 
fiO/.,to  be  paid  in  two  instalments  atKaaU^r  and  Michaclmaa.  Thi«  landing-place 
was  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  was  so  much  frequented 
in    1302  by  vetwela  bringing    fish,  salt,  fuel,  and  other  merchandise,  as   to  re- 
quire the  service  of  more  than  thirty  meters  and  jmrters.     The  principal  meter 
had  eight  chief  mastcr-{)ortcrs  under  bini,  each  of  whom  employed  three  under 
porters.     The  porters  were  to  find  one  horse  and  seven  sacks  undtT  pain  of  losing 
their  office;  and  notwithstanding  these  charges  and  the  small  stipend  which  they 
received,  they  "  lived  well  of  their  labours."     Id  134d  ships  and  vessels  landing 
at  Down  Gate  (Dowgatc)  were  ordered  to  pay  the  same  customs  as  if  they  rode  at 
Quccnhithc.    A  century  afterwards  it  was  ordered  that  if  two  vessels  came  ap  at 
the  same  time,  one  should  go  to  Billingsgate ;  if  three,  two  were  to  land  their 
cargoes  at  the  Queen's  Hythe,  und  Uiu  other  at  Billingsgate^  but  "  alwa)-s  the 
more"  at  Queen  Hythe.     At  length,  however,  Billingsgate  aaeertod  its  pre- 
eminence.   Situated  east  of  the  bridge,  it  was  naturally  more  convenient  for  large 
Tessela  with  topmasts  than  the  other  port.    Fabyan,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the 
fiflecnth  century,  says  that  the  customs  of  Queen's  Hythe  had  so  fallun  olT  in  his 
time  as  to  be  worth  but  l.V.  a-ycar.     A  century  later  Stow  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  "  almost  forsaken."    He  confirms  the  smteriority  of  Billingsgate,  which,  be 
says,  "  is  now  the  largest  water-gate  on  the  river  of  Thames,  and  therefore  the 
mont  frequented.    Ships  and  boats  arrived  here  with  fish,  both  frcsh  and  alt, 
shellfish,  salt,  onions,  oranges  and  other  fruits  and  roots,  wheat,  rye,  and  grain 
of  divers  sorts  "  for  service  of  the  city  and  the  [lorts  of  this  realm  adjoining." 
Tlie  meters  and  porters  of  the  Queen's  Hythe,  who  formerly  each  employed  a 
horse  for  the  delivery  of  com  and  other  articles  in  the  city,  no  longer  Bourished  in 
prosperity  ;  and  to  add  to  their  disrouragcmcnl  Stow  informs  us  that  "  the  bakera 
of  London,  and  other  citiKcne,  travel  into  the  countries  and  buy  their  com  of  the 
farmers  after  the  fanners'  prices."  -. 

All  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  in  Thames  Street,  there  were  land- 
ing-places, warehouses,  and  cellars  belonging  to  the  mcrtrbants.  who  had  their 
houses  in  the  streets  leailing  from  the  river  A  few  yeara  before  Stow  wrote,  the 
numlwr  of  householders  in  the  ward  of  Billingsgate  who  were  alieui  was  fifty-one 
although  thirty  years  eorlior  there  were  but  three  Netheriandcrs.  Tfae«c  aliens 
inhabited  the  best  houses  in  the  ward,  and  willingly  paid  20/.  a-year  rent  for 
houses  which  had  before  let  only  for  four  marks.     The  rent  was  highest  for  tbow 
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houses  nearest  the  watc-r-sidc  At  tht»  period  thv  forcifpi  trade  of  the  country  wat 
Bttll  almc«t  entirely  in  the  hnnds  uf  aliens.  They  are  described  in  an  Act  passed 
in  1377  as  not  only  trading  in  the  goinls  imported  by  themselves  from  abroad, 
but  also  as  buying  in  the  ports  where  they  were  established  and  elsewhere,  at 
their  free  will,  the  various  commodities  which  were  the  produce  of  this  realm,  and 
•oiling  them  ajjain  at  their  pleasure  within  the  cmintry  as  generally  and  freelv 
as  any  of  the  King's  subjects  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  England  was 
passing  through  the  sccoutl  stage  of  commercial  progress  of  a  country,  "  Firet, 
its  poverty  and  barbarism  invite  only  the  occasional  resort  of  foreigners,  without 
offering  any  temjitalion  to  them  to  take  up  their  residence  within  it:  then,  as  its 
wealth  increases,  foreigners  find  even  its  home-trade  an  object  worth  their  attcn- 
tiun,  and  one  which  they  easily  secure  by  the  a[)plication  of  their  superior  skill 
and  resources;  lastly,  in  the  heiglit  of  its  civilization,  and  when  the  energies  of 
its  inhabitants  have  been  fully  developed — in  a  great  measure  revived  by  the 
impulse  received  from  these  stranger  residents  -its  traffic  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  businesses  carried  on  in  it,  naturally  falls  into  almost  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  its  own  people."*  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  sets  were 
passed  (in  1411  and  1415)  pi-ohiblting  the  clrcnlation  of  silver  coin,  known  as 
galley  halfiKmce,  which  was  brought  by  the  Genoese,  who  came  to  London  in 
their  galleys  with  wine  and  other  merchandize.  Stow  says  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  seen  this  foreign  coin  pass  current,  though  with  some  difficulty.  Galley  Quay, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved,  was  the  place  where  the  galleys  of  Italy  and 
other  parts  discharged  their  cargoes;  and  some  buildings,  which  were  dilapidated 
in  Stow's  time,  and  were  let  out  for  stabling  of  horses  and  as  lip]>Iing-houaes 
for  beer,  arc  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  the  houses  and  storehouses  uf  Uiuse 
merchants,  as  those  of  Boi-deaux  were  licensed  to  build  in  theVintry.  Thames  Street, 
in  those  days,  must  have  been  thronged  with  foreigners  from  all  the  countries 
which  had  intercourse  with  England  ;  and  a  tippling  and  victualling  house  nei.r 
Galley  Quay,  described  by  Stow,  doubtless  often  witnessed  the  drinking-bouts  of 
sailors  from  the  Manse  Towns,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  parts.  It  was  kept  by 
"  one  Mother  Mampudding.  as  they  termed  her;'"  and  the  hall  of  the  house  had 
apparently  been  built  by  shipwrights,  the  roof  resembling  a  galley  with  the  keel 
ipwards,  and  being  otherwise  more  like  a  ship  than  a  house. 

Before  the  fureign  commerce  of  the  country  was  in  the  bands  of  native  mer- 
chants, the  king,  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  clergy  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Licences  were  not  unfrequontly  obtained  from  the  kings  of  England  by 
popes,  cardinals,  and  other  foreign  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  export  wool  and 
other  commodities  without  the  payment  of  duties,  from  which  the  religious 
persuns  of  all  kinds  resident  in  the  country  were  exemj^jt.  The  Cisti-rcian  monks 
hau  oecumfc  the  greatest  wool  rnerchants  in  England;  and  chough  the  Parliament 
intL'>/ereo  m  l'M4,  neither  ecclesiastical  communities  nor  individuals  were  driven 
from  loe  pursuit  cf  trade  by  its  edicts.  The  exemption  of  la}'men  from  the 
pa)  m<i*>t  nt  dufi'u  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  favour.  In  12%,  by  writ  of 
privy  seal.  Avlmec  i|e  Valeiue  was  allowed  to  export  twenty  sacks  of  wool  free 
of  au\i,  '■  w  that  the  same  was  done  with  as  much  privacy  us  lould  be,  tnat 
olhv.   |M./sons  might  not  take  example  thereby  to  desire  the  like  permission." 

*  Ckfunai  HiUcij  of  UngUud,  lal.  ii.  [t,  161, 
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There  wcTccustutli-i.  or  custonicre  at  tlio  difTcrcnl  |K)rts.  and  tliu  barons  of  Uw 
exchequer  -ivcTc  in  llic  habit  uf  directing  iiii|uUitions  ti>  Iv  laki'ii  n-Riivcting  Uw 
derrnuding  of  llic  kind's  tusloms  on  wool,  Sec.  The  *  cufitoincrs '"  were  not  to  be 
owners  of  ship*.  McruUants  who  attempted  to  cvafic  the  customs  Ibrreitfd  ihrtr 
cargo.  In  I?.*?  the. mayor  and  citizens  of  Jjondun,  in  oTicdicncc  to  the  kin|;'i 
ordfrs,  tauscd  a  wale  lo  be  miulc  for  wuijfhing  of  ivool«,  similar  to  the  one  uW 
fur  Uie  same  purpose  in  London ;  and  after  Ikiiiij;  examined  at  the  Exebcfjaer.  it 
waH  sent  Itr  l.^'nn.  The  plaee  where  this  scale  was  kept,  and  ihr  wharf  wtior 
the  wool  was  shipped,  wan,  in  every  tn.tise  of  the  wurd,  a  custom-house.  In  I'-iSi 
John  Chun-hmnn.  n  grocer  or  wholesale  mrjchant  of  London,  "  for  the  c|uiet  ol 
mercliants,"  says  Slow,  built  a  house  u|*on  a  quay  called  Wool  Wharf.  It  was 
to  serve  "  for  troj-nafce  or  weighing  of  wools  in  the  |>«rt  of  London  ;"  nnd  wc 
arc  told  that  ■■  whereupon  the  king  granted  that,  during  the  life  of  the  saiil 
John,  llic  aforesaid  troynagc  should  bo  held  and  kc|)t  in  the  same  boustf,  ffttli 
eu&emctttfl  there  for  the  balances  and  weights,  and  a  eountinf;  ]>laec  fur  ihc 
ciiKtumcr.  eompti'ullers,  clerks,  and  other  ofTicers  of  the  8»id  tn>yiiage.  togethet 
witii  ingress  and  egress  to  and  fro  the  same,  even  as  was  had  in  other  places 
where  the  naid  troynagc  was  wont  to  be  kept."  The  king  was  to  pny  '*  venrly 
to  the  said  John  during  his  life  forty  shillings,  nt  the  terms  of  St.  Mirhort  anil 
Faster,  by  even  jjortions,  by  the  hand  of  his  customer,  without  any  other  payment 
to  the  said  John."  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Custom  Huu)k>  iu  the  [xirl 
of  Ijondun ;  but  a  wharf  for  shipping  wool  and  other  articlew,  and  scales  for 
weighing  them,  must  have  been  established  at  some  fixed  place  from  tbo  earlirat 
lime  when  they  were  subject  to  customs;  and  ofliccrs  apjiointed  by  Uie  king,  to 
nL-v  tliut  he  WHS  not  defrauiled  of  his  dues,  would  necessarily  be  stationed  at  sucb 
wharf  when  shipnuinls  were  made.  In  Arnold's  *  Chronicle,'  written  probably 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  curious  table  entitled,  "  Thoos 
things  that  longith  tu  Tronagc  and  Poudage  of  our  Souerainc  Lord  the  Kynge 
in  the  Cite  of  London." 

Before  the  8ixtcenth  century  Ixmdon  had  not  established  its  couimcrrtal 
supremacy  on  a  scale  so  greatly  exceeding  that  of  any  other  port.  The  quia* 
ziemc,  a  duty  of  the  nature  of  which  no  very  definite  explanation  has  been  given 
fiirther  than  that  it  wae  an  impost  on  foreign  eommcrrc,  produced  in  V.XH  a  suni 
of  830'.  for  the  port  of  lK>ndon.  7fiO'.  at  Boston,  fi50/.  at  Lynn,  and  713/.  at 
Southampton.  Apparently,  therefore,  these  places  did  not  differ  much  from  each 
other  in  the  scale  of  mercantile  rank;  and  though  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  yet  undoubtedly  the  inferior  means  which  London  ihcd 
pos-'Cbsed  for  the  internal  distribution  of  niercltiindisc  which  arrived  by  the  river 
must  have  cheeked  its  career,  and  given  to  other  ports  in  different  [>art«  of  the 
country  a  larger  comparative  share  of  trade  than  they  have  since  possessed.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  these  out-ports  had  fallen  intti  decny, 
nnil  the  commerre  of  London  was  in  a  statu  of  proB]]crtty  vhich  it  had  never 
before  cx]H>nenced.  The  general  complaint  was  that  I^undon  had  drawn  frrim 
them  "  traffic  by  sea  and  retailing  by  land,  and  cxcrctso  of  manual  arts  also;" 
and  Stow,  in  answer  to  this,  confesses  that  navigation  "  w  apparently  decayed  in 
many  porttoiivns,  and  flourisbcth  only  or  chiefly  nt  London."  The  decay  of  the 
staple  waa  alio  very  favourable  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  capital.     In 
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1353  the  Blai'Jc  xraa  fixcJ  at  nine  dilTcrent  cities  and  towns  in  Enjrland,  and  hero 
all  merchandise  for  exportation  was  compelled  cither  to  he  sold  or  brought  for 
shiiimcnt ;  and  native  nicrrhants  were  prohibited  on  pain  of  felony  from  cxportinir 
the  staple  conimodilies,  which  consistcl  of  wool,  woolfclls  (shccpskina).  leather, 
lead,  and  tin — in  fact,  the  t-hicf  exportable  articles  which  the  rounlry  pro<Iuced.:i 
Tho  olijcct  of  the  Ktaplc  wait  the  cuuvuniciicc  of  foreipi  mcrehantH.  and  the  more 
Micurc  collcrtion  of  the  duties  on  exportation.  In  1G13  the  cuslonis  of  the  port 
otljomUm  amciniiled  to  109,572/..  and  those  of  the  ont-ports  only  to  38,502/. ; 
fuid  we  shall  subse(|iieiitl}'  arc  the  proportion  sLill  further  increased  in  favour  of 
Ixindon. 

In  1559,  in  the  first  year  of  the  rciffn  of  Elizahclh,  importaitL  steps  were 
taken  which  may  he  said  to  have  liecn  the  commencement  of  the  present  system 
of  collecting  the  customs.  It  was  ordered  that  "  all  creeks,  wharfs,  keys,  tailing 
and  discharging  places  in  Gravcsend,  Woolwich.  Barkin;^,  Greenwich,  Peptford, 
Blarkwall.  Limehouse,  UatclifTc,  Wapping,  St.  Kntlicrinc's,  Tower  Hill,  Rother- 
hitlie,  Southwiirk,  London  Bridge,  and  every  of  tliein,  and  all  and  singular  keys, 
wharfs,  and  other  places  within  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs  of  the  same, 
or  elsewhere  within  the  said  purt  of  T^indon  (the  several  kcvs.  wharfs,  stairs, 
and  places  before  limited  and  aijpoiritctl  only  except),  shall  be  from  henceforth 
no  more  used  as  lading  or  discharging  places  for  merchandises,  but  be  utterly 
di'barreil  and  abolished  from  the  same  for  ever."  For  "  the  belter  iirisH-ering  of 
the  revenues  of  the  queen,"  twenty  quays  and  wharfs  were  apj«)inted  within  the 
port  of  London,  where  alone  merchandise  and  produce  could  lie  shi]i[»ecl  or 
landed.  Some  were  for  nil  manner  of  mcrchnndiso ;  others  for  wine  and 
oils;  one  for  corn  only;  and  Billingsgate  was  for  fish,  com,  salt,  victuals,  and 
fmit,  but  groceries  were  excepted.  The  owners  of  these  twenty  quays  were 
required  to  give  security  tliat  no  goods  should  be  laid  on  or  shipped  from  their 
wharfs  until  the  queen's  duties  were  paid,  and  thai  all  ships  were  laden  and 
unladen  in  the  prt*8ence  of  the  proper  officers.  The  first  three  quays  on  the  list 
arc  Old  Wool  Quay,  New  Wool  Quay,  and  Galley  Quay.  Wool  Wharf  or 
Customers'  Quay  is  applied  by  Stow  to  one  landing-place,  which,  he  says,  "  is 
now  of  late  most  beautifully  enlarged  nnd  luiitt."  Tlic  quays  appointed  ns 
above  arc  still  known  as  the  legal  wharfs.  They  arc  all  between  the  Tower 
and  London  Bridge.  As  the  commerce  of  LonJon  increased  other  wharfs  were 
apjMjinted  called  "  SufTerance  Wharfs,"  of  which  five  were  cast  of  the  Tower  and 
eighteen  on  the  SuiTcy  side  of  the  river. 

The  London  Custom  House  eslablishmcnl  of  1559  consisted  of  eight  principal 
oflirei'8,  each  of  whom  had  from  two  Ici  six  others  under  him,  but  the  principal 
"  Waiter"  had  sixteen  subordinates.  Until  I5TO  the  duties  were  farmed  for 
20,000/.  a-ycar,  but  on  the  Queen's  government  taking  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  its  own  hand  they  yielded  about  30,000/.  a-year.  The  control  of  the 
Government  necessarily  led  to  many  improvements  in  tho  Customs  establish- 
ment. The  formation  of  the  East  India  and  other  great  trading  companies 
during  the  latter  half  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  the  growth  of  colonial  com- 
merce, augmented  the  trade  .of  London  and  rendered  the  customs  a  niucfa  more 
profitable  source  of  revenue  than  they  had  yet  been.  Lillle  attention.  Jiowevcr, 
was  paid  to  the  policy  at  that  time  pursued  in  lluLtaad,  by  which,  u  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh  remarlied.  Ihey  Jrow  all  natioiu  to  trade  with  them.  From  1671  to 
lijeS.  according  to  D'Avenant,  the  6r«  inspect  or- general  of  imports  and  exputti, 
the  customs  of  England  averted  555,752/.  a-ycar. 

The  old  Custom  House  destroyed  during  the  Great  Fire  was  replaced  by  one 
of  rather  more  pretensions,  which  is  said  to  have  coBt  10.000/..  and  wa&  at  Irast  of 
mure  dignifn-d  apjiearance  than  the  adjoining  warehousea.  I  n  the  fi( t)  j  care  iIIct 
iU  erection  the  trade  of  the  country  had  greatly  incrcasmi.  and  from  1 7(iO  to  1714 
tlio  cuRlwms  for  England  avtrraged  1. 352,764/.  each  year.  In  1718  the  Custom 
House  was  burnt  down.  douhtle«*  not  before  it  had  been  found  very  inconvenient 
for  the  truoBactioa  of  the  increased  inasa  of  business  which  had  arisen  out  of  a 
more  wide  and  active  cuunnerce. 

A  new  Custom  House  soon  arose  on  the  site  of  the  old  building,  in  which  tlw 
mconveniences  formerly  experienced  were  for  a  time  remedied.  The  apartmmU 
for  the  dilTcrent  officers  were  better  arranged,  and  accommodation  was  providod 
for  a  greater  number  of  clerks,  so  that  the  delays  of  which  the  merchants  had  be- 
fore complained  were  obviated.  The  length  of  the  building  was  1 89  fret,  and  the 
centre  was  29  feet  deep.  The  edifice  was  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the 
wings  had  a  passage  colonnade  of  the  Tuscan  order  towards  the  rirer,  the  upper 
•tory  being  relieved  with  Ionic  pilasters  and  pediments.  But  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  building  was  the"  I^ngR(xnn,''  extending  nearly  the  wh'de  length 

■f  the  centre,  being  127  feet  long.  ".W  wide,  and  24  high.  Here  were  a  number  of 
••/Ficers  and  clerks  attached  to  various  departments,  and  the  general  business  of  the 
room  was  superintended  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  but  they  were  then  more 
numerous  than  at  jirescnt,  their  number  in  1713  being  thirteen.  In  1725  Um 
customs  of  the  port  of  London  produced  nearly  1.500,000/.,  being  more  than  the 
ivhole  customs  revenue  of  England  between  1700  and  J714.  At  the  close  of  the 
century  the  revenue  collected  in  the  port  of  London  exceeded  G,000/:00/.     The 

luihling  was  now  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  too  small  for  the  mass  of  busi- 
ness required  to  be  transacted,  when,  on  the  I2th  of  February.  1814,  it  was  alto 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  being  the  third  Custom  House  whose  destruction  was 
caused  by  this  element  But  in  the  present  case  a  new  Custom  Hon«c  had  bc«n 
commenced  before  the  old  one  had  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  flames  spread 
to  the  houses  on  the  northern  side  of  Thames  Street,  and  in  a  short  time  ton  wer« 
destroyed.  Besides  the  loss  of  valuable  property  in  the  cellars  and  warehouses, 
the  destruction  of  documents  and  papers  was  also  to  be  regretted.  The  inronv** 
niejice  to  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interests  was  of  course  very  great.  Shipi 
which  were  ready  for  sailing  were  delayed  for  want  of  the  necessary  papers,  andth* 
delivery  of  goods  for  home  consumption  and  exportation,  and  the  discharge  of 
cargoes,  was  suspended.  The  fire  occurred  on  Saturday,  and  by  Monday  marain|; 
temporary  arrangements  were  made,  for  conducting  ihe  public  buainrsi  in  the 
Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane. 

Several  years  before  the  occurrence  of  this  fire  the  enlargement  of  the  old 
Custom  House  had  been  contemplated,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  build  an 
additional  wing,  but.  on  a  surrey  of  the  edifice,  it  was  found  too  much  decayed 
and  dilapidated  to  warrant  a  large  expenditure  in  iis  renovation  and  extcnsioD. 
7  he  Lords  uf  the  Treasury  therefore  directcl  designs  and  estimates  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  an  entirely   new  slructuro;   and  those   by   Mr.  Laing  were   fina^W 
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selected.     Between  the  old  Custom   House  and  Dillingsj^ate  there  were  cigh* 
quays,  measuring  479  feet  in  length  ;    but  the  site  now  fixed  upon  was  immedi* 
atcly  east  of  Billingsgate  Dock,  with  only  the  intervention  of  the  Innding-staira 
One  of  the  plans  projected  by  Mr.  Laing  was  to  have  placed  the  Custom  House 
lorth  of  Thames  Street,  with  the  tjuay  extending  over  the  site  occupied  by  the 
present  building,  thus  dispensing  with  the  oecesoity  of  encroaching  upon  th(r 
river  by  embankment.     Tliis  plan  would  also  have  induced  the  widening  of  the 
narrow  and  cniokcd  utreeta  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  formation  of  a  dock 
at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  quay.     It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  plan  would  prove  too  expensive,  and  it  was  therefore  abandoned.    The  esti- 
maics  of  the  new  building  were  by  public  tender,  and  one  for  165,000/.,  exclusive 
of  the  formation  of  the  foundation- ground  and  some  other  contingencies,   waa 
acrepted-      The  owners  of  private  property  whose  interesU  were  invaded  by  the 
adoption  of  a  fresh  site  demanded  in  the  aggregate  a  sum  of  84,478/.,  and,  by 
amicable  arrangements  and  the  finding  of  juries,  they  were  paid  41,700/.     The 
materials  of  the  old  building  were  sold  for  l'2A00/. 
■        It  became,  of  contse.  an  object  of  the  first  consideration  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  substratum  on  which  so  large  a  pile  was  to  be  raised,  and  augers  from 
eighteen   to  twenty  feel  in    length  were  employed  to  bring  up  the  soil.      In  the 
first  instance  the  surceasive  borings  indicated  a  stratum  of  compact  gravel,  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  in  parts  adjacent,  it  was  found  of  the  same  description.     As 
the  soil  above  the  lower  stratum  was  apparently  more  artificial  and  had  less  com- 
pactness, it  was  determined  to  drive  piles  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  founda- 
tion.  and  this  process  was  commenced  in   August,   1813.     On  trenches  being 
made,  preparatory  to  the  foundation,  the  favourable  appearances  which  had  at 
lint  presented  themselves  were  found  to  be  wholly  deceptive,  the  compact  bed 
which  had  been  met  with  proving  altogether  artificial.     Mr.  Ltaing  describes  the 

^  character  of  the  ground : — "  Rising  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  south  sido 
of  Thames  Street,  the  w'hule  of  the  extent  was  discovered  to  have  been  formerly 
a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  Quantities  of  rushes  were  found  mixed  with 
,  chrysati'ls  of  water-insects;  mussel-shells  were  found  indifferent  stages  of  dc- 
I  composition;  those  lying  at  the  south-csutt  corner  of  the  quay  presented  a 
greenish  hue,  inclining  to  the  coluur  of  verdigris,  while  those  which  were  brought 

tup  from  the  depth  of  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface  of  Thames  Street  wcro 
nearly  reduced  to  earth.  It  deserves  remark,"  observes  Mr.  Laing.  "  that  in  this 
occasion  three  distinct  linos  of  wooden  embankments  were  found  at  the  several 
distances  of  58,  86,  and  103  feet  within  the  range  of  the  existing  wharfs;  and 
xbuut  fifty  feet  from  the  campshot,  or  undcr-edge  of  the  wharf  wall,  a  wall  was 
ditcovered  running  east  and  vrest :  it  was  buitt  with  chalk  and  rubble,  and  fared 
'vkh  Purheck  stone  This  wall  waa  supposed  to  be  cither  part  of  the  ancient 
defences  of  the  city  of  London,  or  of  some  outwork,  bastion,  or  barbican  extend- 
ing westward  from  the  Tower."  It  waa  so  strongly  built,  that  even  with  iron 
wedges  it  was  not  broken  without  great  difficulty  ;  but  it  was  necesaar)-  to  effect 
this  in  order  to  form  b  sound  foundation.  The  river,  then,  in  ancient  times,  had 
been  repeatedly  contracted  in  this  place,  and  coins  and  other  objects  of  human 
art  were  found  in  its  old  bed,  on  which  the  Custom  House  ana  its  quay  rmw 
■taud.* 

*   Mr.  Ijiiitg  rcmaiki  ig  «  agitt — "  TIi«m  dliliuct  Ituti  «f  walUlitr   with  tke  dlnonett  M  vUoli  tltey  wei«  r*- 
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Tho  QKhitcct,  nflcr  having  caused  tbu  removal  of  tlic  old  cinbankmenU  and 
rountlatioiis,  whidi  had  rrcatctl  smrh  rormiUalilc  difficulties,  proceeded  1o 
fitrongthcn  the  site  with  piles.  The  following  aiToont  of  llic  manner  in  which 
ihis  (troceas  was  managed  is  rendcrwl  interrsting  by  subsequent  malls.  Mr. 
Laing  says—"  Pilt-s  were  i>n;pared  of  the  length  of  28  fuct  and  30  fc«t.  bwJ 
then  were  driven  in  those  places  whence  the  old  walls,  Sec.,  had  Xtvita  rumowi 
These  piU-s  were  placed  in  triple  rows  under  each  wall,  llircf  fwt  apart  lonp- 
ludinally.  Tliey  were  shod  and  litopcd  with  iron,  and  they  were  driven  till  tlie 
riimmcr  of  tho  engine  recoiled.  But.  after  much  power  and  runHiderabIc  time 
had  bfc-n  spent  in  driring.  it  was  found  ncressary  to  draw  many  of  ihcm  op 
ftijam,  in  consequence  of  having  been  foreod  into  an  oblique  dirertion  by  the  re- 
sistanw;  of  some  intervening  portion  of  the  old  foundations  Sleepers  of  liccch. 
mcasnrinj,'  nine  inches  by  fi%e  inthc«,  were  laid  on  the  headnj  of  tlie  pik-*.  fiilwl 
ill  with  brickwork,  and  a  tier  of  beech  planking  was  laid  on  these  sleepers." 

The  prcliminar)'  diflirnllics  having  bwn  overcome,  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building  iv.i.i  laid  at  the  south-west  corner  by  Lord  l^iverjwol,  then  First  f^rd 
oF  the  Treasury,  on  the  '25th  nf  October,  1813,  and  it  was  opened  for  bnsiocss  on 
the  l2tli  of  May.  IHIT.  The  northern  elevation,  fronting  Thami-s  Street,  was 
l>lain  and  simple,  but  the  south  fnmt,  toxvards  the  river,  assumed  a  more  orna- 
mental eharoctcr.  the  central  compartment  projecting  forward,  and  the  wlb^ 
having  a  lu'xastyle  detached  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  attic  of  the  rrn- 
tral  pari  of  the  building,  comprising  the  exterior  of  the  I»ng  Room,  was  deco- 
rated with  alto  and  basso  relievos,  in  panels  five  feflt  three  inches  in  height, 
representing  in  a  series  of  allegorical  figures  ihc  Arts  nnd  Sciences.  Common* 
and  Industry,  and  rharacteristic  figures  of  the  principal  nations  with  whirh 
fiicat  Britain  holds  commercial  intercourse.  The  dial-]ilalo.  nine  feel  in 
diameter,  was  supported  by  coIckksI  (inures  of  Industry  and  Plenty,  and  the  royal 
arms  were  sustained  by  figures  of  Ocean  and  Commerce.  The  Long  Room  was 
106  feet  by  GO.  Unfortunately,  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  gave  way,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  pains  Mhich  had  iH-en  taken  to  render  it  secure.  In  the  Report  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1828.  on  the  duties  connected  wiUi  the  Office  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  the  failure  of  the  building  is  somewhat  hanthly 
noticed.  It  is  snid  that  "  the  fraudulent  and  scandalous  manner  in  which  1  lie 
foundation  of  the  New  Custom  Ilouxe  was  laid,  occasioned,  by  its  total  failure 
in  lS-25.  a  charge  of  no  lew  tliau  17U.O0O/.  to  mO.OOOf.,  iu  addition  I o  the  origin^ 
c^ipcnditurc  of  255,000/."  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  has  therefore  amounted 
altogether  t.  nearly  half  a  millitm  sterling.  The  Ixmg  Room  and  the  central 
part  uf  the  Kuilding  wi-re  taken  down  nnd  the  foundations  relaid,  but  the  other 
parts  remain  as  built  by  Mr.  LaJug.  The  figures  just  described,  which  decorated 
the  principal  front,  were  removed ;  but  though  there  is  greater  plainness,  the 
simplicity  is  pleasing.  If  not  majestic.     As  the  bnadth  of  the  quay  is  nut  equal 

■prdirely  rutuiJ,  ami  llir  diOVn-nl  liivi-U  implird  by  Iboe  dulaneM,  »»ss"*'  ini|>«Uiil  r«AMlioni  on  titt  anonri 
tf«l»  «f  |1i«  tlntr,  ami  imi (Ijv  1«>'i;I>  to  kIiicIi  the  unilttt  ru««,  U  higli  ln\r.  »tKn»i\j,  li  it  erldnit  that,  if  ii  nw 
fidccii  or  tai-iily  r«Tl  liiL{1it>r  nl  \Uv  Ciinlum  lldiuc,  il  iniidld  rw  |mpurii>in«Mf  )i>kW  at  Itow^at*,  «h(1  itMo  ibr 
itHwa  Ibrninl  lij  tli«  nn^r  FtrrI,  wlirir  il  wmiM  rhotiirnll)  ei^Hlitiilr  m  (luuHlrmUe  hrk  ot  kidy  (ifaatn  ami 
muil,  eKl«ii4i»jr  much  Wyiiid  HulIioTn  Dii(lg«  nondndnl,  nii<l  up  mucit  uf  ibe  ]i(n<lil  I1«H  itrwt  «T«i»ard.  n 
troulit  follutr  tliat  Lii<l-4'>aip.  «Vii  f1r*t  litiili,  ihougli  li(i;li  at  rl>«  Mcmi,  wat  IhiI  bI  a  mnvoimi  dittmta,  m  > 
gair  uf  riifrttiiw.  rrorn  rhe  nalrr  in  ilir  livn  ¥}n:t;  oiirl  lltiM  Dw  cilr  oatK  lullowii^  lh«  miHw.  of  lln  giwij. 
thpujb  die  WRtrr  luu  intw  ivrnm-cil  fiimi  ihrm,  wrrp  placnl,  wt'li  ihr  nlmfal  (Tojindy  wid  good  judfwwtf,  in  tla 
Oioit  adraiittfgfoui  pMiUuu  (of  drfn^cc."     Ht.  Laing'*  wock  «h  p4tbliiti«d  ia  IHlH. 


tn  thu  huiglit  of  the  building,  il  is  not  seen  to  advtintHgp  from  that  |ioiut,  but  the 
bridge  or  thi;  mitldU*  of  thu  river  nffunls  n  IwIUt  vii-w.  The  river  front  is  488 
feet  in  length,  or  90  feet  longer  than  ilic  l*ost  Office,  and  cxccvUing  by  30  fool 
the  Natiuual  Gallery. 


At  the  present  time  nearly  onc-lialf  of  the  customs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  coUectccl  in  'he  port  of  London;  and  five  or  %ix  years  ago  the  |irti|K>rtiiin 
exceeded  one-liair.  The  amount  coUcctLd  in  1840  was  II  .Mf»,fi8.'j'.,  and  the 
total  collection  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  23,.'M1.SI3/.  The  n-arcst  approach 
to  I^ndon  arc  the  cuatonia  at  Liverpool,  which  in  18^0  were  4,607,326A  ITic 
total  rxpensps  of  collecti'nn  art'  aliovc  a  million  sterling  for  the  custouis  of  Great 
Britain,  and  above  a  qiiarter  of  a  million  for  those  of  Ireland,  being  atout  tire 
per  cent,  for  the  former  and  rather  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  excise  duties  Is  above  eix  per  cent,  for  Great 
liritain.  About  one-half  of  the  persons  emjiloyed  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
country  arc  in  the  customs,  the  number  iti  Lhiti  department  in  1H35  being  abont 
I1,.'jOD,  and  at  present  nborc  a  million  sterling  is  paid  iii  salaries.  Not  only  ts 
the  immense  liusineKij  of  its  own  port  conducted  at  the  I^ndon  Custom  Huiisc, 
but  the  Board  of  CommissioncTa  which  ails  there  hua  all  the  oul-porta  in  the 
United  Kingdom  under  its  superintendence.  From  them  it  receives  reports,  and 
inKtruettons  from  this  central  board  are  issued  to  them  in  return.  The  Custom 
House  is  one  of  the  oldest  sources  of  sliitislical  infona;ition ;  and  under  the 
inspector- gLMier a  1  of  imports  and  exports  clerks  are  cimltnually  t^ngaged  in 
rwording  thu  facts  and  figures  which  illustratu  the  commercial  movement  of  tite 
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country,  Uui  result  or  tlicir  labours  being  frpqnuutly  printed  and  mad**  pulili 
by  onlcr  of  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  the  Privy  Coanril  for  TwJ. 
urged  the  Commitisioners  nf  Customs  "  In  enter  the  several  commoditin  vhidi 
fnrmcd  the  cx[>orLH  and  imports  ;  to  affix  to  cai-h  its  uuual  price,  and  to  form  a 
genifral  lolal  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  whole."  The  official  p«noiu  on 
tht>  cslabtishiticnt  thought  that  such  a  task  was  impossible,  and  it  was  E»l 
executed  until  1094,  when  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  imports  and  oxiwrti 
was  established;  and  the  Custom  IIoubc  ledger,  whicJi  reconls  ihcir  value. »m 
first  kept.  The  'official'  rates  of  valuation  still  in  use  were  itdoplL-d  at  thcaac 
lime.  The  Act  of  1G94  rendered  it  imperative  for  all  guuds  exjrorted  and  im- 
ported to  be  entered  in  the  Custom  House  books,  whether  by  talc,  weight,  or 
mcnaure,  Szc.  wilh  the  prices  affixed.     From  that  date,  when  any  arit  '  to 

be  exported  or  imported  for  the  first  time,  the  price  prcsumi-d  to  I.  .-a 

current  value  was  entered  in  the  books,  which  price  over  after  remained  iavori- 
able.     For  example,  when  cotton   goods  wito  reported  for  the  first  time,  the 
price  they  then  bore  was  entered  in  the  Custom  House  books,  and  that  price  ii 
Btill  attached  to  all  goods  exported  of  the  same  description.    'Jitis  ii  wfaat  a 
denominated  the  official  value ;  but  it  soon  became  no  ineatiure  of  the  rurrt-il 
value  of  the  articles,  although  it  continued  witl.out  any  check  uutil  li'j8.    Is 
that  year  the  gox'ernmcnt  of  the  flnie  imposed  a  convoy  duty  of  four  per  cent . 
trd  r'ii<fr*m,  upon  all  mercantile  cumuioditieti  ex|iurted;  and,  to  do  this  equitslily, 
every  shipper  of  goods  was  compelled  l«  make  a  declaration  of  their  then  actual 
value.     This  is  what  is  denominated  the  *  declared  or  real  value.*     There  is  at 
present  a  daily  publication,  called  the  '  Bill  of  Kntry."  which  is  prejuired  and 
issue^l  at  the  Custom  House  for  the  purpose  of  atfording  information   respcctab 
the  (juuTitity  of  im]>orts  and  exports,  and  of  the  arrival  and  clearance  of  ships.  ^H 
Besides  the  warehouses  and  cellars,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy   * 
distinct  npurtmcnts  in  the  Custom  House,  io  which  the  officers  of  each  deparlmcst 
transact  their  business.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  architect,  and  which 
aa  he  telb  ua,  ho  kept  constantly  in  view,  was  a  judicious  classification  and  combi- 
nation of  offices  and  departments  so  as  to  ensure  contiguity  and  convenience,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  ]>rescnt  such  accommodation  as  was  demanded  by  the  peculiar 
purposes  for  which  each  was  required.    All  the  rooms  arc  perfectly  plain,  vrith  tfac 
exception  of  the  Ik>ard  Room,  which  is  slightly  decorated,  and  contains  jtaintiogs 
of  George  III.  and  George  IV.,  the  hitter  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     The  Long 
Boom  is  of  course  the  principal  object  of  interest,  being  probably  the  largest 
apartment  in  Kurupe  of  the  kind.     The  length  is   iUU  feet,  width  66  feet,  and 
,  height  between  40  and  50  feet.     It  is  not  a  gallery,  where  the  eye  embraces  at 
'once  the  whole  width  and  lengtb,  but  here,  as  the  architect  has  pointed  out,  the 
eye  cannot  take  in  both  the  length  and  width  at  the  same  time,  und  cunsequcnlly 
is  at  fault  as  to  the  comparative  dimensions      The  pres«^>nt  room  is  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  one  taken  down  after  the  failure  of  the  foundation.    The  walls  sod 
ceiling  are  tinted  to  renemblo  stone,  and  the  floor  is  of  wood.    The  room  it 
wanned  by  three  very  handsome  stoves  on  Dr.  Arnol's  principle.     Thr  cctUn 
in  the  baseuient  form  a  groined  rrypt  or  undercrofl,  built  in  the  mo«t  subslanltal 
manner  and  tire-proof;  the  walls  are  of  extraordinary  thickness;  and  a  tempera- 
turo  is  constantly  maintained  which  is  most  suitable  fur  uincs  and  ajtirits,  iKuse 
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whirh  are  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Custom  Hunso  being  kept  |iere.  The 
King's  Warehouse  is  on  the  pround-floor,  end  of  great  extent,  and  with  its 
diagonal  ribbed  arches  presents  a  fine  ai'pcarancc  in  the  iiitcriur.  The  public 
entrance  to  the  Custom  House  is  on  the  northern  front,  and  leads  to  a  doublo 
flight  of  steps.  On  the  southern  side  there  is  an  enlranre  for  the  ofRcors  and 
clerics  from  the  quay  and  river. 


fllr  Lang  Rwul., 


The  number  of  officers  and  clerks  for  whom  acroinmodation  is  jirorided  in  ihi* 
CustoTn  House  is  about  three  hundred,  and  there  are  as  many  more  whose  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  out  of  dours.  and  uho  ari.^  iti  daily  coininunication  with  the  esla- 
bbshment.  The  inapeelors  of  the  river  superintend  the  tide-surveyors,  tide- 
waiters,  and  watermen,  and  appoint  llicra  to  their  rc8()ectivc  duties  for  the  day  ; 
and  each  of  these  ins|ici-torB  attends  in  rotation  at  Oraveseiid.  Thetide-surveyors 
ristt  Hhi|«  reported  inwnriU.  or  which  are  proceeding  outwards,  to  sec  that  the 
tide-waiters  who  arc  pttt  on  board  discharge  their  duty  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
tide-waitem  remain  on  board  until  the  cargo  i^dischurgcfl.  if  the  vessel  is  entering 
inwards;  and  in  those  outward  bound  they  continue  nntll  thev  are  cleared  at 
Gravosend-  The  landing  uHIccrs,  under  the  sujierinlcnilence  <*f  the  landing  sur 
veyors,  attend  the  quays  an<l  dorks,  and  take  an  account  of  goods  as  they  are 
landed;  and  on  the  rucuipt  of  warrants  showing  that  the  duties  are  paid,  they 
|>crmit  the  delivery  of  goods  fur  houie  consuinplion.  The  olla-eru  of  the  coasi 
department  attend  to  the  an'ival  and  departure  of  vessels  between  the  |Hirt  of 
Lendon  and  the  outjiorts;  and  gire  permits  for  landing  their  cargoes,  and  take 
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bonds  for  the  delivery,  at  ihe  place  of  destinntion,  of  p«t«la  ami  coattiviae.    Tlty 
appoint  the  coast-waiters  l<t  alteml  thr  sliip]iin}»  and  disfhiiri^injj  of  all  coustwiic 
goods.     The  searchers  superintend  the  shippinp;  of  fjoods  iiitc-nd<:d  fcr  Ibrcign  ci- 
port.  the  entries  for  which,  after  being  passed  in  the  Ixing  Room,  arc  placed  inthriT 
hands,  and  they  examine^  the  packages  at  their  discretion,  to  ascertain  if  ihuj-nn- 
regjiond.    The  number  of  supernumeraries  is  very  large,  as  the  amount  of  Iniii- 
M'Bs  is  dependent  on  the  season  or  on  tiiu  weather.    When  the  wind  blows  from  a 
particular  quarter,  and  the  arrival  of  ships  is  very  large,  there  are  sometinKiis 
many  as  two  thouBand  jierHuns  employed  in  the  busineea  of  the  Custom  Himic 
between  Gravesend  and  Loudon  Itridgc-    The  principal  officers  for  the  colkr- 
tioH  of  the   revenues   are   collectors,  inn-.-irds    and    outwards;  comptrollen  in 
each  of  these  departments,  and  also  surveyors.     The  duties  are  computed  L- 
thcir  depiiticii  ur  asui&tants,  and  the  heads  of  the  department  administer  tht 
vanous  oaths.     The  business  of  the  in-door  department  of  the  Custom  House,  to 
far  ns  relates  tQ  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  is  all  transacted  in  the 
I^tng  Room.    The  officers  and  clerks  of  ihc  I.cmg  Room,  about  eighty  in  nundicr, 
may  be  said  to  form  three  dinsions  : — the  inward  dL']iartmcnt,  with  its  cullectur. 
clerks  of  rates,  clerks  of  ships'  entries,  coniptit*Ts  of  diilies,  receiver*  t»f  |)lnotition 
d'lticft,  vrne  duties,  &c. ;  the  outward  department,  with  its  cocket  writers,  Stt; 
and  the  coast  department.     An  officer  of  the  Trinity  House  is  accommcxhUcd 
in  the  1^*0};  Room  with  a  dcsV  and  counter  for  the  more  convenient  cullectiun  of 
lighthouse  dues.     'I'he  class  of  jwrsons  to  be  seen  in  the  I^ng  Room  are  ship- 
brokers  and  shipowners,  and  their  clerks,  who  report  arrivals  and  obtain  ckiir 
aticcs;  the  skippers  thcmflclvcs  arc  frer^uently   seen   for  the  same  object;  and 
wholesale  morehantB,  who  have  go^ids  to  import  or  export,  to  place  in  bond  or  to 
re-export     The  officers  of  the  room  occupy  a  space  extending  along  each  tidic 
of  the  four  sides,  within  whirli  tht-v  have  their  desks.    On  ihc  whole,  it  is  a  place 
which  every  person  should  visit  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 

The  progress  of  an  article  of  foreign  merchandise  through  the  Customs  to  tbe 
warehouse  or  shoj)  of  the  dealer  is  brlclly  as  fullows: — First,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  Gravesend  tide-waiters  are  put  on  board  and  remain  until  she  rcachn 
the  appointed  landing-place.  The  goods  are  reported  and  entered  at  the  Cusbm 
House,  and  a  warrant  is  transmitted  to  the  landing- waiters,  who  sui)erintc»d  llic 
unhiailing  of  the  cargo.  A  landing-waiter  is  specially  a]tpoinled  to  caeh  ship. 
Officers  under  him,  some  of  whom  arc  gaufst-rs,  examine,  weigh,  and  aseertain 
the  contC'nts  of  the  several  ]>ackage8,  and  enter  an  account  of  tbem.  These  ope- 
rations are  subject  to  the  daily  jns}»ectiou  of  superior  officers  When  warohouseJ 
the  goods  are  in  charge  of  a  locker,  M-ho  is  under  the  wareliouse-kecper  When 
goods  arc  delivered  for  home  consumption  the  locker  receives  a  warrant  from  the 
Custom  llouxe  certifying  that  the  duties  have  been  paid;  he  then  looks  out  tJie 
goods  anil  tho  warehouse-keeper  signs  the  warrant.  When  foreign  or  colonial 
fvoods  aro  exported  the  process  ia  nore  complicated.  The  warehouse-keeper 
makes  out  a  "  re-weighing  slip ;"  a  landing-waiter  examines  ihc  g(»ods.  whicb 
cimtinuc  in  charge  of  the  locker,  and  a  cockel,  with  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
oHiccrs  at  the  Custom  House,  is  his  authority  for  Iheir  <lDlivery.  The  wart- 
hoiiso-keopcr  signs  (his  document,  and  a  counterpart  of  tho  cockct.  called  ■ 
"  shipping  bill,"  is  prepared  by  tlic  exporting  merchant.     The  goods  pass  from 
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tho  warohoHsc-kcopor  into  the  hands  of  the  scavehcr,  wha  directs  a  lide*wattcr 
to  receive  them  at  the  waler-siiie  and  to  attend  their  ahtpmcnt,  taking  iin  acrount 
or  the  articles;  and  he  remains  on  board  until  the  vessel  reaches  Gravcscml, 
when  she  ia  visited  by  a  searcher  stationed  there;  tho  tide-waiter  is  discharged 
and  the  vessel  proeecdK;  but  heforc  hcT  final  ctearanec  the  uia^Ler  delivers  to 
the  searcher  a  document  railed  '*  a  content. "  Vieing  a  list  of  the  goods  on  hoard," 
and  which  U  compared  with  the  cocket.  It  is  then  only  that  the  cargo  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Custom  House  officers.  When  British 
produce  and  manufautureti  are  exported  the  course  pursued  igeoracwhat  isimitar. 
the  I'hief  difference  being  that  they  arc  not,  as  in  the  ca»o  of  foreign  merchandise, 
exported  from  the  bonding  warehouse.  The  description  and  value  of  the  mer- 
chandinr  is  Bct  forth,  together  with  a  declaration  of  ittt  value.  In  catieH  where 
any  export  duty  is  payable,  this  derlaration  luTomcH  the  foundation  upon  which 
its  amount  is  levied  ;  and  eorrcclness  in  this  matter  is  providwl  for,  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  mei\"h:int  is  ink-rested  in  not  ovfr-valuiiig  his  shipment :  while,  on 
the  other,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  revenue  officens  to  prevent  any  under  valuation 
being  affixed,  and  if,  in  tliis-resjwct,  the  correctness  of  the  merchant  is  suspected, 
to  subject  the  goods  to  seizure,  by  tendering  him  the  value  which  he  himself 
puts  upon  them.  In  ciises  where  no  export  duty  is  jiayable,  ihc  declaration  of 
value  i*  eqnally  required,  and,  as  the  part;-  is  then  without  any  temptation  to  gpve 
false  returns,  it  is  reasonable  to  l)elicve  that  none  such  arc  made,  in  every  ea»c 
the  goods  themselves  are  siibjectcd  to  \>roper  examination,  and  their  quantitii-fl 
accurately  taken,  either  by  weight,  or  tale,  or  measure,  iiccording  to  their  nature. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  document  is  pre]iared,  tcidinicaUy  called  a  cocket,  for  which 
the  previous  bill  of  entry  is  the  fuutulation,  and  ini  the  back  of  this  cocket  thn 
fullest  particulars  of  the  transaction  are  recoi-ded.  while  nny  unintentional  errors 
of  the  merchant  are  rectified  ;  so  that  this  document,  a  copy  of  which  remains  in 
the  Custoin  TIoHse,  becomes,  in  all  respects,  a  full  and  authentic  register  of  the 
shipment. 

Previous  to  1825  the  statutes  relating  to  the  enstonis  had  accumulated  from 
the  reign  of  Kdward  I.  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  mass  of  contradiction  and  confusion  which  puzzled  the  most  experi- 
enced, and  were  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  The  country  it 
indebted  to  Mr.  Huskissun,  and  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  I).  Hume  of  the  Cu.stuni 
Mouse,  and  afterwards  of  the  Board  of  Triidc,  for  a  coraprehcnaive  revision  of 
these  statutes,  and  their  consolidation  into  eleven  acta.  The  arts  for  the  regula- 
tion and  maniigi'ment  of  Ihe  customs  were  still  further  simplified  by  several 
statutes  pasi^ed  in  lH3i1 ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  nrubaltle  that  further  ste^M 
are  about  to  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  though  rather  with  reference  to  the 
duties  llian  to  ihc  means  liy  which  they  arc  collected.  One  of  the  ads  passed  in 
I8S.3  enumerates  not  fewer  than  ll^diilerent  rates  of  duty  chargeable  on  im- 
ported articles,  while  the  main  source  of  revenue  is  derived  frgip  a  very  small 
number  of  articles.  For  example,  the  duty  on  seventeen  articles  produced,  in 
1839,  about  \)-\\  I'L'T  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  customs,  the  duties  on  other 
Articles  being  not  only  comparatively  unproductive,  but  vexatious,  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  others,  In  the  above  year,  forty-aix  articles 
were  productive  of  U8|  per  cent,  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 
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The  occanonal  importation  of  articles  which  are  not  enumerated  m  the  tariff  of 
duiicB  18  often  productive  of  amuBing  perplexity.  Mr.  HuBkisson  mentioned  a 
case  of  this  nature  when  he  brought  forward  the  plans  of  conBolidation  already 
mentioned.  A  gentleman  had  imported  a  mummy  from  Egyj>t,  and  the  o£rer« 
of  customs  were  not  a  little  puzrled  by  this  non-enumerated  article.  These  rv- 
roaiiis  of  mortality,  muscles  and  sinews,  pickled  and  preserved  three  thonsan* 
years  ago,  could  not  be  deemed  a  raw  material,  and  therefore,  upon  deliberatioo, 
it  was  determined  to  tax  them  as  a  manufactured  article.  The  importer,  anxiooi 
that  his  mummy  should  not  be  seized,  stated  its  value  at  400/. ;  and  the  declara- 
tion cost  him  200/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  50/.  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  mer- 
chandise which  he  was  about  to  import  Mr.  Huskisson  reduced  the  duties  on 
non -enumerated  manufactured  articles  from  50/.  to  20/.  per  cent.,  and  of  non- 
enumerated  unmanufactured  articles  from  20/.  to  10/.  per  cent.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  has  been  recently  mentioned  in  Parliament,  relating  to  an  importa- 
tion of  ice  from  Norway.  A  doubt  was  started  what  duty  it  ought  to  pay.  and 
the  point  was  referred  from  the  Custom  House  to  the  Treasury,  and  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  the  ice  might 
be  introduced  on  the  payment  of  the  duty  on  dry  goods ;  but,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  remarked,  "  The  ice  was  dissolved  before  the  question  was  solved."* 
•  Debate  in  the  Houe  of  Urdi^  Ftb.  IS,  1812. 


